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^^FJeur  de  Us''  brands 
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Head  Office: 


^BRISTOL,  ENG. 


Canadian  Branch     -  MONTREAL 

A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.,  Managers 


i-s  our  aim  and  it  applies 
to  a  gfood  many  lines  we 


handle.      All    our  officers 


are  Canadians,  Canadian 
capital  is  behind  the  busi- 
ness, and  ours  is  the  lead- 
ing  Canadian  business  in 


our  line 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


McGaskill,  Dougall  &  Co, 


MONTREAL 


—MANUFACTURERS  OF — 


VARNISHES 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  METDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN 
1887,  AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL 
CANADIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

THEY    HAVE  STOOD    THE    TEST    OF    TIME  AND 
COMPETITION  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM. 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR.  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE 
USED   BY    THE    LEADING    ARTISTS    IN  CANADA. 


Branch 


161  Summer  Street, 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


mJONES  &  MOORE 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

20  &  22  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


-WE  MANUFACTURE— 


DYNAMOS  &  MOTORS 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  INSTALLED. 
WRITE  FOB  ESTIMATES.     .     .  . 

1,000    MACHINES    NOW    IN  USE. 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.    Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  Brown  Brothers,  Limited, 

SI-S3  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers    of   Account    Books,  Leather 
Qoods,  etc.    Stationers  and  Bookbinders. 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and  Metal 
Work  for  same  ;  Standing  Desks,  Dado,  Doors 
and  General  Interior  Finish  ;  Store  Fixtures. 

The  Ames-Holden  Co.  of  Montreal, 

nONTREAL,  QUE.  Limited. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents  for  the 

Granby  Rubber  Company. 

Branches— St.   John,   N.B.,  Toronto,  Ont., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Victoria, 

B.C. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES. 

BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 

G.  &  J.  Esplin, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers,  "Super- 
fine Linen  Record,"  "Canadian  Linen  Ledger," 
"  Earnscliffe  Linen  Ledger,"  Grand  Pri.x,  Paris, 
1900. 

Boston  Wood  Rim  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  "  Laminated  "  and  "One  Piece 
Rims  "  for  Bicycles,  Motor  Carriages,  Sulkies, 
etc.    Mud  and  Chain  Guards. 

BOXES— WOOD. 

AGRICULTURAL  liVIPLEMENTS. 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 

Barchard  &  Co.,  Limited, 

135>151  Duke  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood    Packing  Boxes  of 
every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 

David  riaxwell  &  Sons, 

ST.  MARYS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines,  Stock 
Raisers'     Implements    and    General  Farm 
Machinery. 

Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  i.  Codes  used. 

BRASS  GOODS. 

The  Garth  Company, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers. 
Gas  and  Steamfitters. 
Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 
Ornamental  Brass  Work,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures. 

ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

BILLIARD  TABLES. 

Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,   Columns,   Angles,  Plates, 
,  Grills,   Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc. 
Designs  sent  on  application. 

AXES. 

Samuel  May  &  Co., 

74  York  street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for  plumbers, 
gas  and  steam  fitters.    Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Brass  and  Iron  Work. 

BOATS 

H.  E.  Gidley  &  Co., 

PENETANQUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufactur- 
ers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs,  Steam  and 
Gasoline  Launches,  &c.    Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  solicited. 

Dundas  Axe  Works, 

DUNOAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping  Axes, 
making  a  specialty  of  quality  and  finish. 

The  James  Morrison  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 

Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  Si.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for 
Engineers  and   Plumbers  ;    Locomotive  and 
Marine  Brass  Work  ;  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Telephone  Main  3836. 

BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 

BAGS. 

John  Dicic  Limited, 

77  York  street,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers    of   Jute   and    Cotton  Bags, 
Hessians,  Twines,  &c. 

Pemberthy  Injector  Co.,  Limited, 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers    of    "Pemberthy"  Automatic 
Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass  Oilers  and 
Lubricators,  Water  Gauges  and  Gauge  Cocks, 
Air  Cocks,  "Safety"  Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "Silex" 
Spring  Compression  Grease  Cups,  "Sultan" 
Gas  Engine  Oilers,  etc. ,  etc. 

Address — Windsor,  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co. 

Esplanade,  Opposite  Sherbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pressures, 
duties  and  fuels.     Marine  and  Stationary,  from 
50  to  600  horse  power  units. 

George  Brush, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Marine  and 
Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Patent  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  the  best  and  most  economical  boiler 
in  the  market. 

BRIDGES— STEEL. 

The  Canada  Jute  Company,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Baggings,  etc. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Montreal. 

Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office  and  Works-TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices— riontreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad — We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 
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Brushes,  Brooms  &  Woodenware 

United  Factories,  Limited, 

Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Operating  Boeckh's  Toronto  Factories,  Bryan's 
London  Factories,  Cane's  Newmarket  Factories 


CANOES 


Peterborougli  Canoe  Co'y,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Launches  and  anything  that  floats. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


The  Norton  Mfg.  Co., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder  Cans. 
Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 

Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans 
daily.    Correspondence  solicited. 


CARPETS. 


The  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and  Union  Ingrain 
Carpets  and  Art  Squares,  Axminster  Carpets 
and  Rugs;  Smyrna  Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


CARRIAGES. 

E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerootns,  333-335  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Carriages  for 
home  and  export  trade.  Catalogues  to  dealers 
on  application. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 

Quelph  Axle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

aUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

Established  1872.  . 

"Anchor  Brand"  Carriage  Axles  and 
Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


CHEESE. 

A.  F.  MacLaren  Imperial 

Cheese  Co'y,  Limited, 

51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial  Cheese 
and  agents  for  Grocers'  Specialties. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 
MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  hne  at 
closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Monetary  Times  Trade  Review  and 
Insurance  Chronicle,  Toronto. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  1866  and  has 
never  missed  an  issue.  In  1869  it  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Intercolonial  Journal  of  Commerce  ; 
in  1870  The  Trade  Review  and  later  the  Toronto 
Journal  of  Commerce.  No  other  publications 
issued  under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


Fletcher  Manufacturing  Company, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-plated  Soda  Water 
Fountains  ;  Bakers',  Confectioners'  and  Cooks' 
Tools,  Machines,  Utensils  and  Supplies ; 
Waxed  Paper  Julep  Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 

M.  Beatty  &  Sons, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels,  Dredges, 
Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting  Engines,  Horse 
Power  Hoisters,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal 
Pumps  and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 


COPPER  WORK. 


The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 

Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners'  Copper 

Work. 


Coulter  &  Campbell, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO, 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers'  and 
Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass  Work. 
Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish,  Copper  and 
Brass  Work.    Metal  spinning  work  to  order. 


CORDAGE 


Hutchison,  Shuriy  &  Oerrett, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton.  Jute,  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Twines  and  Cordage,  Mill  Banding  and  Driving 
Ropes,  Chalk  and  Fishing  Lines,  Seine  Twine. 
Hammocks,  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Fly  Nets, 
Cotton  Rope  and  Clothes  Lines,  Plough  Lines, 
&c..  &c. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  Raymond  nfg.  Co.  of  Quelph, 

QUELPH,  ONT.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  the  "  National  "  Cream 
Separator  and  "  Raymond  "  Sewing  Machines. 


DISTILLERS. 


Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"  Canadian  Club  "  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 


The  Merchants  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co., 
Liberty  St.,  TORONTO.  Limited. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of  Woolen 
or  Half- Wool  Dress  Goods  whether  made  in 
Canada  or  Europe.  Also  Japanese  Silks. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors  ;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 

Limited, 

Head  Office  :  TORONTO. 

Factories — Toronto,  Peterborough,  Montreal. 
Branch  Offices  —  Montreal,  Halifax,  Otta,wa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  Rossland,  Calgary. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds — Power,  Lighting,  Railway. 
We  furnish  complete  Installations. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works — Hamilton,  Ontario 
Sales  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Halifax. 

Manufactures  of  Dynamos,  Generators,  Motors, 
Switchboards,  Transformers,  Meters  and  Sup- 
plies for  Railway,  Lighting,  Power  Transmis- 
sion and  Mining  Plants,  Air  Brakes  for  Steam 
and  Traction  Service.  Steam  and  Motor 
Driven  Air  Compressors. 


The  Jones  &  floore  Electric  Co., 

20  &  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors  for  belt 
or  direct  connection.  Complete  estimates  fur- 
nished on  lighting  or  power  plants.  Repairs  to 
all  systems. 


ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


Canadian  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric,  Hydrau- 
lic, Power  and  Hand  Elevators,  Dumb  Waiters, 
Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


Kemp  Manufacturing  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and  Re- 
tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware,  Sheet 
Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,  Stove  Shovels, 
Stove  Boards,  Copper  Ware,  Oil  Stoves,  Ma- 
chine Oilers,  Tinned  Spoons,  Lanterns,  Wire 
Goods  and  Metals. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,"  Toronto 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers,  Steel  Shipbuilders, 
Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yarrow  and  Moscher 
Water-Tube  Boilers. 

Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  Weir, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 
MONTREAL 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machinists. 
Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


Grip,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Advertising 
Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros,  Cuts  of  all 
kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues,  Calendars. 


J.  L.  Jones  Engraving  Co., 

168  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

[7_     Wood  and   Photo  Engravers  and  Electro- 
typers. 


ENVELOPES. 


The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size.  The 
largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
Are  specialists  in  all  manufactures  of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


The  Monetary  Times, 

TORONTO. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting  the 
investing  public  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any 
new  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of  amalgamated 
concerns,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  prospectus 
should  appear  in  The  Monetary  Times,  a  journal 
that  carries  weight  and  reaches  all  those  most 
likely  to  be  interested. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 

The  Hamilton  Facing  Hill  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foundry. 
Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 

The  Standard  Fuel  Co., 
TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

FURNITURE— CHURCH  &  SCHOOL 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens,  and 
Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture  ;  Model  Auto- 
matic Desks  and  Teachers'  Desks ;  Lecture 
Room  Chairs,  Settees,  etc. 

FURNITURE— OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL 

The  Canadian  Office  &  School 

Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church,  Lodge 
and  Opera  House  Furniture  ;  Bank,  Office, 
Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry  Store  and  Court 
House  Fittings  a  specialty. 


The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office  Desks, 
School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic  Vault  and  Library 
Furniture,  Trucks. 

FURNITURE— REED  AND  RATTAN. 

The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

 GLASS  

Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co., 

135  to  143  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 

— Headquarters — 

Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 

All  kinds  Plate  and  other  Window  Glass. 

GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 

The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Manufacturers. 
Corporation     Water     Works     Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

443  Talbot  Street,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  high  class  Globe  and  Gate 
Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  Plumbers' 
and  Steam  Fitters'  goods. 

Telephone  176. 


GLUE. 


McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make,  graded 
to  exactly  suit  particular  requirements. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St,  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
nONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Sadd- 
lery for  home  and  export  trade. 


H.  Lamontagne  &  Company,  Limited, 

1902  Notre  Dame  Street,  MONTREAL 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Fine 
Harness,  Collars,  Saddles,  Horse  Blankets, 
Trunks,  Valises,  Satchels,  Travelling  Bags, 
Fitted  Uppers,  Etc.,  Etc.  Importers  of  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings, 
and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


Warden,  King  &  5on,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.     "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Steam  Heater.  "Daisy' 
Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


Canada  Horse  Nail  Company, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively. 
Established  1865.  Registered  trade  mark  "C." 
All  our  nails  are  hot  forged  from  Swedish  Char- 
coal Steel  Nail  Rods,  and  pointed  and  finished  by 
our  own  special  process.  They  have  no  superior 
in  the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish.  Made  in 
four  patterns:  "Oval,"  "Countersunk,"  "Short 
Oval,"  and  "  Short  Countersunk."  In  25  lb.  boxes, 
also  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cardboard  packages.  Samples 
and  quotations  furnished  on  application.  Export 
shipments  arranged  to  any  foreign  destination. 
Cable  and  Telegraph  Code,  "  Western  Union." 
Cable  Address,  "  Adanac,"  Montreal. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


The  Chas.  Rogers  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Furniture 
and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


riontreal  Rolling  flills  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel,  Cut  and 
Wire  Nails,  Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse 
Nails,  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe, 
Shot,  White  Lead,  Putty,  Tacks,  etc. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES 


Quebec  Preserving  Co. 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  jams,  jellies,  catsups  and 
pickles. 
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JEWELLERY. 


John  Wanless  &  Co., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rings,  Brooches,  Watch 
Chains,  Medals,  Class  Pins,  Lockets,  Cuff 
Links,  and  Fine  Diamond  and  Pearl  Jewellery 


LEATHER 


Clarke  &  Clarke,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1852.) 
Leather  Manufacturers — Colored  Sheepskins, 
Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button  Fly,  Book- 
binders' and  Fancy  Leather,  Skivers,  Fleshes, 
Russets,   Velvet    Art   Leather  and  Spanish 
Furniture  Roans 
Montreal— 20  Lemoine  St.         Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 493  St  Valier  St.     "  Clarkes,  Toronto." 


The  Breithaupt  Leather  Co.,  Limited, 
Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowel,  Ont. 


A.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Limited, 

(Established  1852)         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented,  Glazed  and  Dull 
Kid  :  Patent,  Glazed,  Boxed  and  Dull  Calf  ; 
Mochos,  Kid,  Swedes,  Reindeer,  Buckskin, 
Chrome  Asbestos  Tan  Gloves  and  Mitts, 
Chrome  Asbestos  and  Indian  Tan  Moccasins. 

Montreal— 22  Lemoine  St.       Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 493  St.  Valier  St.        "  Arc,  Toronto." 


LEATHERS,  FANCY. 


Wickett  &  Craig,  Limited,      (Eatab.  I87i) 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Valise,  Trunk,  Bookbinders',  Bridle, 
Skirting,  Schap  and  Saddle  Leathers — in  all 
colors. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  codes.  Cable 
address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


The  Harris  Lithographing  Co., 

6  and  8  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels,  etc. 


The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 

King  Street  West, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Lithographers  and  engravers  by  all  processes. 
Manufacturers  of  High-Class  Advertising 
Novelties.  Map  Engravers  and  Fine  Art 
Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


LOOKS  &  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and  Mortise 
Locks,  Knobs,  Escutcheons,  Door  Bells,  Butts, 
etc.,  etc. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited 


MARBLE. 


The  Forsyth  Granite  &  Harble  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration  and 
sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and  tiles.  Granite 
work  and  granolithic  sidewalks. 


OILS. 


Mc Arthur,  Cornellle  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor  Oils  ; 
Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and  Cod  Oils  ; 
also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases  of  all  sorts. 


Sun  Oil  Refining  Co., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High-Grade 
Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases. 


The  Beaver  Oil  Co., 

Office— 745  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory  at  OUTREMONT  JUNCTION 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound,  Cylinder, 
Engine,  Machine.  Harness  and  Leather  Oils. 

 OIL  OLOTHS.  

The  Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Cloths  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth, 
Carriage  Oil  Cloth,  Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair 
Oil  Cloth,  etc.  Decorative  Burlaps,  double 
sized  and  oil  coated. 


 ORGANS.  

The  Bell  Organ  &  Piano  Co.,  Limited, 

QUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Organs, 
Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. , 
15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  Doherty  &  Co., 

1875      CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  High-Grade 
Doherty  Organ. 

European  Representative — W.  W.  Clarry,  12 
Lancelots  Hey,  Liverpool, ^England. 


Qoderich  Organ  Co., 

aODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home 
trade.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Agencies  : — Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Capetown. 


PACKING-HOUSE  MACHINERY. 


Wm.  R.  Perrin  &  Company,  Limited, 
122  Church  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  packing  houses 
and  abattoirs. 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS. 

Andrew  Muirhead, 

82  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Ena- 
mels, Builders,  Manufacturers  and  Painters 
supplies.  Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


Island  City  Paint  &  Varnish  Works 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Varnishes, 
Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans.  Finest  ground 
colors  in  Oil  and  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
nONTREAL  TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  Ramsay  &  Son, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 

Import  Glass,    Brushes,    Artists'  Materials, 

Painters'  Tools,  etc. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 

Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark  Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City     Boston  San  Diego 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Minneapolis  London,  Eng. 

The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 
PAPER. 


Wm.  Barber  &  Bros., 

QEORQETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper-Makers. 


The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book, 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper, 
Colored  Flats  and  Lmen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN    BOND  &  LEDGER. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High  grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "  Cana- 
dian   Linen    Ledger,"     "  Earnscliffe  Linen 
Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


 PATENTS.  

Chas.  H.  Riches, 

Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Counsellor  in 
Patent  Causes. 

Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Design 
Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all  foreign 
countries. 
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Patents — Continued. 


Rldout  &  Maybee, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents,  Trade 

Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 

Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free  on 

application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 

Laboratories  and  Qeneral  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bio- 
logical products  in  the  world.  Our  laboratories 
are  always  open  for  professional  inspection. 


PIANOS. 


The  Bell  Organ  &.  Piano  Co.,  Limited, 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright  and 
Grand  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holbom  Viaduct,  London, 
E.G.  ;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Gerhard  Heintzman, 

69.75  Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


The  Newell  &  Hlgel  Co.,  Limited. 

Mechanical  Experts  and  manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions,  Keys  and 
Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds  and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Limited 

37  Jarvis  St.,  TORONTO 
Office  and  Factory,  86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal, 
Warehouse — 6  Sewardstone  Road.,  Victoria  Park, 
LONDON,  ENG. 
Factory— WIDNES,  LANCASHIRE 

Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings,  for  Steam. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  and  Gas  Pipes,  Boilers, 
Flues,  Heaters  and  Tanks,  Cold  Storage  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 


Auld  Mucilage  Co., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made. 

Lithograms  and  Lithogram  Composition,  best  quality. 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powder,  for  printers,  &c 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Compound,  safe. 
English  Boiler  Purger,  best  in  the  market. 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts,  increases  power. 
English  Patent  Plastic  Cork,  best,  for  boiler  covering. 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 

All  goods  guaranteed.    Correspondence  solicited. 


PIPES-CAST  IRON. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Worlcs:  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices :  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Water    Pipe,    Gas    Pipe,    Special  Castings, 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains,  etc. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


The  James  Robertson  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  Lead 
Shot,  Colors  in  Oils,  Colors  in  Japan  ;  Putty, 
Ready  Mixed  Pamts,  White  Lead,  Metals, 
Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Saws  and 
Varnishes. 
265-283  King  St.  West,  cor.  Dorset  St. 

Telephones  819,  1511,  1292  and  80C4 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 


The  Southam 

Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithographing  of  all  highest 
grades.  Varnished  Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar 
Labels,  Barrel  Labels,  Catalogue  Covers, 
Hangers  and  Special  Calendars. 

•'  We  sell  by  Mall  " 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


Douglas  Ford  &  Company, 

29  Lombard  Street.  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Teleplione,  llain  3130. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


The  Miln-Bingham  Printing  Co., 

TORONTO, 

Are  the  Dominion's  best  Printers. 


The  Monetary  Times  Ptg.  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing  The 
Monetary  Times,  we  print :  Industrial  Canada, 
Canadian  Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman, 
Journal  of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and  half 
a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and  book  work 
is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented  Wood 
Split  Pulleys  with  standardized  interchange- 
able bushing  system.  Capacity,  300  pulleys 
per  day. 


RADIATORS. 


The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAniLTON,  CANADA. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The  Linde  British  Refrigeration  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Mak.ng 
Machines  for  Meat   Packers,   Dairies,  Cold 
Stores,  etc.    Stores  cooled  by  our  latest  patent 
dry  air  circulation  system. 
Head  Office— Coristine  Bldg.,  St.  Nicholas  St., 

Montreal. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Limited, 
John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Qen.  Manager. 

Late  Killev  Beckett  Works 

144  Voric  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  Maltese 
Cross"  and  "Lion"  brands  of  Rubber  Boots 
and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  of  all  kinds. 
Belting,  Hose,  Packing,  Moulded  Goods  of 
all  descriptions,  Fire  Hose,  Rubber  Boots  and 
Shoes,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting,  Pack- 
ing, Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose, 
Brewers'  Hose,  "Maltese  Cross"  Carbolized 
Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Single  and  Double  Tube 
Bicycle  Tires,  Solid  Rubber  Vehicle  Tires. 


SCALES. 


The  Qumey  Scale  Co., 

Established  1856. 

HAniLTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  S;ales  and  Trucks 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS 


The  Canada  Screw  Co., 

HAMILTON 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  anrl  straight 
lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and  Tire  Bolts, 
Rivets,  Machine  Screws,  Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright 
Wire  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  Matthews, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal  Work, 
Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


The  Standard  Shirt  Co.,  Limited. 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Over- 
alls, etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Roden  Bros., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufaqturers  of  Table  and  Hollow  Ware, 
Enameled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches  and 
Novelties,  Medals,  Badges,  and  College  Pins. 
Staple  Silverware  of  all  c' asses. 
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Silversmiths — Continued. 

STOVES. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

standard  Silver  Co., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of  Electro- 
Silver  Plated  Wares.    If  interested  write  for 
catalogue. 

The  Gurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "  Souvenir  " 
Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or  coal,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  on  application. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East.  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Typewriters; 
also  all  other  makes,  new  and  second-hand : 
manufacturers    of   new-style  duplicating  and 
supplies.    Write  for  price  list. 

The  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Limited, 
Factories  and  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Silversmiths  and    Manufacturers    of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.   G.  GOODEKHAM, 

Managing  Director 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 

VARNISHES. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers   of  Tents,    Awnings,  Flags 

Od-llb ,       VV  dlcl  JJI  \J\j\.      \^\jy\Z\  b  ,     v^lULIl  1  Ilg  ,  V^Udl 

Bags,    Life   Belts,    Life   Buoys,  and  every 
description  of  Camping  Goods.    Tents  and 
Camping  Outfits  to  rent.     Long  distance. 
Phone,  Peterborough,  Ont. ,  Canada. 

The  imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co., 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of   Fine    Varnishes,  Japans, 
Enamels,  etc. 

SKEWERS. 

WATCH  CASES. 

Canadian  Skewer  Co.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers',  Wool  Pack,  Cop 
onH  ^11  VinHc  nf  AA^onHpn  Skpwers  and  Dowpls 
made  from  best  quality  second  growth  hard 
maple.    Capacity,  3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 
Hespeler  Telephone  42.    Toronto  Telephone 
Main  2845. 

The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.    Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  W^atch  Cases  of  every  style  and 
size.    Goods  marketed  exclusively  through  the 
wholesale  trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Edmonton  Tent  &  flattress  Co., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest   Co'y   in   the  Northwest, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  m  all  kinds  of  Tents, 
Awnings,     Mattresses,    Flags,    Sails,  Water- 
pioul  v^ovcib,  d.i](i  dii  KiiJUb  ui  oui  vcy  aiiti  v.,^ui]- 
tractors    Camp    Supplies.  Correspondence 
solicited.    Box  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

John  Harrison  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 

OVk'EN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality  Butchers' 
Skewers  and  Sectional  Reversible  Blocks. 

WIND  MILLS-STEEL. 

TINWARE. 

Qoold,  Shapley  &MuirCo.,  of  Brantford, 
BRANTPORD,  ONT.  Limited. 

T?  1^1         RpQ i"i n <T  iIq  1  \rQ m "7*1^1    \A7lTl^^    A.Tillc  'Piim»-\ 
IvCilCI    XJCdl  lllg  VJrdlVclIi  l^CLi      VV  IIIU    IVllllbj  X^UIlllJ- 

ing  and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders,  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,    Water    Pipe    and    Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

Manufacturers    of    Cold   Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  F"ly  Traps,  Mouse  Traps, 
Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Patent  Stove  Pipe,  Cur- 
rugated  Conductor  Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows  ; 
Stamped,  Japanned  and  Plain  Tinware,  Tin- 
smiths Supplies. 
Catalogue  on  apphcation 

SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues 

and  Liberty  Sjt.,  lUKWfNiw 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.    Telephone,  Paik  335 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stan- 
dard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes),   Grinders,   Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.    Foundry  and   Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 

TRADE  JOURNALS. 

The  Monetary  Times, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause  more  than  another  why 
this  Journal  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  commercial  community  it  is  that  The  Mone- 
tary Times  has  always  been  found  trustworthy. 
The  fearlessness  of  its  editorial  treatment  of 
wrong  business  methods  could  not  be  exercised 
were  it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings,  Stable 
Fixtures. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WIRE  WORK. 

The  Qeo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire,  Iron 
and  Brass  Works  Co. ,  Limited, 

Established  1854.    Office,  117  King  St.  West, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental  Wrought 
Iron  Work,   Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ings,   Window    Fixtures,    Elevatoi  Guards. 
Mining  Screens,  Riddles,  etc. 

THRESHING,  ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY,  &c. 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Coy,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,    Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments 
of  all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and   Saw   Mill  Engines.  Road- 
making  Machinery,  R(>ad  Graders,  Scrapers, 
Rollers,  Crushers,  Plows,  &c. ,  &c. 

Spramotor  Co., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Painting,  Spraying  and  Dis- 

intecting  Machines, 

Send  for  8o  page  Catalogue. 

WOOL. 

E.  T.  Carter, 

83  and  85  FRONT  ST.  EAST  TORONTO 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 

STATIONERY. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

General    Stationers,    Printers,  Lithographers 
bossers. 

The  M.  Langmuir  Hanufacturing 

Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope  Cases, 
Suit  Cases,  etc.    Steel  Sample  Cases 

WOOLLENS. 

Rosamond  Woolen  Co., 

ALMONTE.  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  Suitings 
and  Serges.    Fancy  Tweeds  and  Overcoatings 
in  Wool  only. 

STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE-SINKING 

Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

HAniLTON,  CAN. 

.  Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Embossing  Dies, 
Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe  manufacture,  and 
general  machine  work.  Fine  Die-Sinking,  Steel 
Stamps,  .Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.    Send  for  our  Catalogue, 
H.  Barnard,  Proprietor. 

J.  Eveleigh  &  Co., 

MONTREAL, 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites  of  evej  y 
description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 

The  Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co. 

PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union  Flan- 
nels, Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges,  etc. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "  THERSONr  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  957. 

THOMPSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &c. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON.  W.  N.  TILLEY. 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON.  R.  H.  PARMENTER. 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Offices  : — Toronto  General  Trusts  Building,  TORONTO, 

59  Yonge  Street.  Canada. 


NON^MEMBBRS  CARDS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 


JAMAICA 

D.  D.  O.  HENRiQUES, 

Manufacturers'  Representative 

and  General  Commission  Agent, 

KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  B.  W. 

REFERENCE-Bank  of  Nova  Sootia. 


WEST  AUSTRALIA 

William  Hale,  Manufacturers'  Agent, 

KALGOORLIE, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

P.  O.  Box  19, 
Cable  Address,  Codes  used, 

Mercury,  Broomhalls, 

Kalgoorlie.  A,  B,  C. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  p.  Wicksteed  &  Co., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

I  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Plrle  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers:  —  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia,  absolutely  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  are  in  a  good  position  to  introduce 
your  goods.  Satisfactory  references  given,  and 
correspondence  invited. 

WINNIPEG 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Warehousemen,  Customs'  &  Distributing  Agents, 
151  Bannatyne  Street, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  intelli- 
gent and  careful  handling.  We  also  attend  to  Dis- 
tribution of  shipments  in  car  lots  or  packages. 
This  affords  Shippers  the  advantage  of  making  up 
car  lots  and  placing  unsold  portion  in  our  Ware- 
house in  Storage.  Our  rates  are  moderate  and  dis- 
tributing charges  Equitable.  Insurance  1J%  per 
annum.    Advances  made  on  Consignments. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO., 

General  Commission  Agents, 

AND 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS  OF  VELVETEENS 

Head  Office,  77  York  Street,  TORONTO, 
Branch  Office    .       .       .  MONTREAL. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


The  Shipping 
World  


(Weekly-  Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all  the  Important  Shipping' 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 

25s.  per  annum,  post  free. 

The    Shipping-   World,    Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 

Our  Western  Empire 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development  of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CANADA 
and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 


J/ustralian  established  me 

trading  World  .  .  .        Price  2d. 

A  weekly  Commercial  and  Financial 
Journal  devoted  to  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth. 

The  very  Best  Advertising  Medium  for 
that  Colony. 

Subscription — IDs.  per  annum,  including  postage. 

Address  166  &  167  Falmerston  Buildings, 
Qld  Broad  Street,  LOKDON,  E.C. 


INSURANCE. 


The  GUARDIAN  Assurance  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  General  Agent,  Toronto 


ARTHUR  WHITE 

INSURANCE  AGENT 

(Late  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 

Oface  :  —  Royal  Insurance  Company's  Building, 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TOKONTO. 

Canada  Life,  Royal  Insurance  Fire  Co., 
Ontario  Accident.  Risks  promptly  covered 
on  application  by  wire  or  otherwise. 

Phones  — North  2g8j,  Main  260J  and  8jq. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
for  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 


Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE 

South  American  Journal 

9  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

for  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
trade  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico 
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th^  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Capital^  $1^300^000.00  Reserve  Fund^  $325,000.00 


BRANCHES 

Amherstbupg'  Mapkham  Newmapket  Sutton,  P.Q. 

Clinton  Mapmopa  Ottawa  Toponto 

Cpediton  Mllvepton  Pepth  Unlonville 

Exetep  Montpeal  St.  Cathaplnes  Wateploo,  P.Q. 

Happow  "        West  Bnd  Stipling'  Zupich 

Havelock  Mount  Albept  Stouffville 


The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.  Interest  on  sums  of  $i.oo  and  upwards  paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,   Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  solicited.  Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.      No  trouble,   **red  tape"   or  delay. 

B.  W.  Stewart 

General  Wanager. 


CABLE  FROM  LONDON 

London,  May  27,  1904 

British  Government  to-day  ordered  £fty 
more  Oliver  Typewriters. 

LONDON. 


WRITE   FOR   OUR   GREAT   SPECIAL  OFFER 


Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

183a   St.    James   Street    MONTREAL 

AGENTSWANTED 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

Xhe    Canadian    Manufacturers'  Association, 

Incorporated. 

•There  be  three  things  which  make  a  nation  great   and  prosperous:    A  fertile  soil,  busy  workshops, 
and  easy  conveyance  for  man  and  goods  from  place  to  place."  — Bacon. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Canada. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  circulates  to 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2.  The  British  Consuls,  the  world  over. 

3.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in   the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  and  home  exchanges. 

6.   Miscellaneous  subscribers  at  home  and  abroad. 
RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS   FREE.      Subscription   price  to  non- 
members  $1  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

Address  all  communications,  subscriptions,  advertisements,  etc.,  to 
"SECRETARY,"  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 

(Incorporated) 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 


A  charmi'ng  holiday  land 

MANUFACTURERS  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  summer 
outing  could  not  find  a  better  holiday  land  than  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Canada.  The  summer  climate  is  delightful, 
the  scenery  is  lovely  and  the  people  hospitable. 

There  are  charming  seaside  resorts  all  along  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and  no  section  of  these 
provinces  is  very  far  from  the  sea.  Cape  Breton  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  but  has  the  sea  inside  it  too,  for  the  famous 
Bras  d'Or  lakes  are  merely  great  arms  of  the  sea  extending  into 
the  interior  of  the  beautiful  island.  New  Brunswick  not  only  has 
an  extensive  sea  coast  but  its  interior  is  a  land  of  mighty  rivers  and 
beautiful  lakes,  a  paradise  for  amateur  fishermen  and  hunters. 

The  people  of  central  and  western  Canada  are  too  much 
inclined  to  regard  the  Maritime  Provinces  as  far  away  and  difficult 
of  access.  They  often  visit  sections  of  the  United  States  that  are 
far  more  inaccessible.  A  traveller  leaving  Montreal  in  the  evening 
on  the  "Ocean  Limited,"  the  Intercolonial  fast  express,  will  arrive 
at  Halifax  early  the  next  evening,  passing  through  sections  of  great 
scenic  beauty  in  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  if  he 
takes  the  Canadian  Pacific  short  line  in  the  evening  he  may  reach 
St.  John  before  noon  the  next  day.  From  St.  John  he  can  proceed 
by  rail  to  Halifax  or  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  fast  steamship  to 
Digby,  making  rail  connection  there  with  all  points  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Railway  travelling  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  as  com- 
fortable as  anywhere  else  in  America,  for  both  the  Intercolonial  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways  have  fast  trains  equipped  with  luxurious 
sleepers  and  dining  cars.  The  Government  railway  system 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  has  about  i,6oo 
miles  of  track.  The  roadbed  is  first  class,  heavy  rails  have  been 
laid  and  trains  run  swiftly  and  smoothly. 

No  man  can  fully  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Canada  until  he 
has  seen  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  their  magnificent  harbors, 
their  hills  and  valleys,  their  forests,  lakes  and  rivers,  their  wonder- 
ful tides,  their  dyked  lands,  their  fruitful  orchards,  their  fishing 


villages,  their  great  coal  mines.  Every  Canadian  who  has  not 
visited  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  the  surrounding  country  should 
regard  it  as  a  duty  of  citizenship  to  do  so,  and  a  pleasant  duty  he 
will  find  it  if  he  goes  in  summer  time. 


PULLED  OUT  HALF  ITS  TEETH 

WHEN  the  burglar  reproached  his  friend,  the  maid  servant, 
because  she  had  failed  to  poison  the  watch  dog  as  she 
promised  to  do  she  replied  :  "I  was  afraid  of  bejng  dismissed  if  I 
killed  it,  but  I  pulled  out  half  its  teethe 

Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  can  make  the  same  excuse  when  his  free 
trade  friends  reproach  him  for  adopting  the  dumping  clause  pro- 
posed by  certain  manufacturers  as  a  preventive  of  slaughtering. 
As  explained  in  the  last  number  of  INDUSTRIAL  Canada  the  Gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  provide  that  when  foreign  goods  were  sold 
to  Canadians  below  the  market  price  in  the  country  of  production 
the  difference  between  the  fair  market  price  and  the  slaughter 
price  should  be  added  to  the  duties.  Mr.  Fielding  accepted  the 
proposal  with  the  limitation  that  in  general  practice  the  special 
duties  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  that 
in  the  case  of  certain  specified  items  in  the  iron  schedule  they  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  stated  that  the  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  average  28  per  cent,  and  that  it  is 
the  regular  practice  for  United  States  manufacturers  to  sell  to  the 
Canadian  consumer  at  least  30  per  cent,  below  the  market  price  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  dumping  clause  on  the  average  will 
provide  for  14  per  cent,  special  duty  or  less  than  half  the  cut  which 
according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  it  is  the  custom  to  make.  In  ask- 
ing Parliament  to  enact  this  law  the  government  acknowledged  that 
dumping  is  a  serious  evil  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped,  but  it 
practically  gives  notice  to  the  dumpers  that  if  they  cut  deep  enough 
they  will  escape  punishment.  If  it  is  right  to  give  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  protection  against  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
cuts  prices  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.,  why  should  there  not  be 
protection  against  the  one  who  cuts  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.  ? 

Y  1 

NOTICES 

Annual  Meeting  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Windsor 
Hotel,  Montreal,  September  20th,  21st  and  22nd, 

Executive  Council,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  regular 
monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  Wednesday, 
August  18th,  at  2  p.m. 

Toronto  Branch,  annual  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto, 
August  11th,  at  2  p.m. 

Montreal  Branch,  annual  meeting.  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal, 
August  30th,  at  2.30  p.m. 

>  ~  4 
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FARMERS  AND  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE 

IF  the  agitation  in  favor  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade  results 
in  a  preference  being  granted  to  colonial  farm  products  in 
the  British  market,  Canadian  farmers  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  the  leading  cities  of  Canada  which  are  largely  composed 
of  men  interested  in  Canadian  manufacturing  industries.  The 
farmers  themselves  have  manifested  very  little  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  which  professed  to  be  the 
special  champions  of  Canadian  farmers  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
substantial  support  could  ever  be  obtained  in  Britain  for  such 
proposals. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  one  of  his  visits  to  England  had  pub- 
licly stated  that  Canadians  did  not  desire  a  preference  in  the 
British  market  and  advised  the  British  people  not' to  make  such  a 
departure  from  their  free  trade  policy.  Several  resolutions  in 
favor  of  mutual  preferential  trade  were  introduced  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  but  every  Liberal  member  voted  against  them 
and  they  were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  Nevertheless  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  in  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  cordially  co-operated  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  mutual  preference.  Emphatic  resolutions  were  passed  almost 
unanimously  by  these  great  non-political  associations  of  business 
men ;  delegates  were  sent  to  Britain  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  British  statesmen  and  the  great  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  Mother  Country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  never  have  begun  his  agitation  for  fiscal 
reform  if  Canadian  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  had  not  earnestly  advocated  mutual 
preferential  trade. 

It  has  never  been  denied  by  anyone  that  a  preference  in  the 
British  market  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  Canadian  farmers. 
Those  who  objected  to  the  efforts  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  to  secure  it  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  use  trying.  But  the  doubters  are  not 
quite  so  positive  now  as  they  once  were,  and  before  long  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  become  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  policy. 

WHAT  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  TOLD  MR.  DRUMMOND 

T^HE  banquet  in  honor  of  Mr.  George  E.  Drummond,  President 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  in  Mont- 
real on  July  21,  was  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Imperial  Preferen- 
tial Trade.  Mr.  Drummond  is  now  President  of  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade  as  well  as  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  his  great  aim  for  some  years  past  has  been  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  a  systein  of  mutual  preference  which,  while  beneficial 
alike  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  colonies,  would  not  require 
any  sacrifice  of  Canadian  interests.  The  preferential  trade  agita- 
tion might  have  resulted  in  an  arrangement  most  injurious  to  Can- 
adian manufacturers  had  not  the  various  Canadian  Boards  of 
Trade  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  passed  resolu- 
tions clearly  stating  the  basis  upon  which  they  would  support  an 
Imperial  Preference  and  taken  pains  to  bring  their  views  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Empire.  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  Canadian  oppon- 
ents of  protection  that  Canadian  manufacturers  were  inconsistent 
in  passing  resolutions  favorable  to  Imperial  Preferential  Trade 
while  at  the  same  time  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  tariff 
affording  adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian  industries.  Mr. 
Drummond  while  in  Britain  was  in  conference  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  other  leading  British  statesmen  and  he  was  able  to  assure 
those  present  at  the  banquet  in  Montreal  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
views  are  quite  in  accord  with  those  held  by  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association.     Mr.  Drummond  said  : 


"Mr.  Chamberlain  is  fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  best,  safest  and 
surest  way  to  effect  a  permanent  consolidation  of  interests  is 
through  the  medium  of  a  mutual  arrangement  by  which  each 
section  of  the  Empire  will  grant  to  the  products  of  the  others 
a  preference  as  against  the  products  of  foreign  labor.  In  this, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  view  held  and 
publicly  expressed  again  and  again  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Canada,  a  view  that  has  been  fully 
endorsed  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  repudiated  strongly 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  that  he  expects  Canada,  uttder 
a  preferential  arrange?nent,  to  sacrifice,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
hinder  or  curtail,  the  fullest  possible  developjiient  of  the  industrial 
enterprises  that  we  have  already  established,  or  may  hereafter 
establish.  Mr.  Chamberlairi s  views  are  quite  in  accord  with  those 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 
We  believe  that  an  effective,  well  considered  mutual  arrangement 
may  be  arrived  at  by  which,  while  local  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  can  be  fully  and  equitably  safeguard- 
ed and  kept  prosperous,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  trade 
that  now  goes  to  foreign  and  commercially  antagonistic  capital  and 
labor  can  be  diverted  to  our  own  people  within  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Drummond's  statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  is 

borne  out  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tynemouth  speech  which  has 

already  been  quoted  in  "Industrial  Canada,"  but  will  bear 

repetition.    Mr.  Chamberlain  said  at  Tynemouth  : 

"There  has  been  a  misapprehension  as  to  something  I  said  at 
Glasgow  and  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  and  I  ask  the  great  agencies 
of  the  press  to  convey  my  views  to  the  colonies.  I  want  what  I  say 
now  to  go  to  the  colonies.  I  have  just  seen  a  manifesto  issued  by  the 
National  Liberal  Federation,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
whose  facetiousness  in  other  walks  of  life  has  given  us  all  so  much 
amusement.  But  in  this  political  manifesto  he  says  that  my  proposal 
is  that  the  colonies  are  to  enter  into  a  self-denying  ordinance  never  at 
any  time  and  in  any  circumstances  to  extend  the  number  of  their  man- 
ufacturers, or  to  conquer  new  fields  of  commerce  in  competition 
with  Great  Britain.  Now,  facetiousness  is  all  very  well  but  it  goes 
too  far  when  it  gives  effect  to  such  a  gross  misrepresentation  as  that. 
Of  course  the  object  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  to  induce  the  colonies  to 
believe  that  I  am  blind  to  their  natural  conditions,  to  their  own 
necessities,  and  that  I  am  prepared  to  stop  their  progress,  close  it  down 
absolutely  and  arbitrarily,  in  order  to  secure  certain  advantages  for 
this  country.  I  have  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  printed 
as  though  it  were  a  paraphrase  of  what  I  have  said  (cheers).  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  possible  if 
I  had  said  it.  No  sir,  the  colonists,  I  think,  know  me.  They  know 
that  under  no  circumstances  do  I  want  to  interfere  with  their  com- 
mercial freedom  any  more  than  I  should  like  them  to  interfere  with 
our  commercial  freedom.  We  have  given  them  full  power  to  decide 
for  themselves  as  to  what  their  fiscal  policy  should  be.  When  we 
come  together  in  negotiation,  we  shall  see  how  far  we  can  arrange  our 
fiscal  policies  to  suit  mutual  interests.  Neither  has  the  right  to  say  to 
the  other  :  "  You  shall  do  this  or  you  shall  do  that  ;  or  you  shall  be 
blamed  if  you  do  not  do  it"  (cheers).  And  in  the  second  place  they 
know  that  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  propose  to  stereotype  their  pro- 
gress. They  will  be  great  nations  in  the  future.  Small  nations  now, 
but  in  imagination  cannot  you  see  what  they  are  certain  to  become  ? 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  life  of  children  now  living  the  population  of 
these  self-governing  colonies  may  be  greater  than  the  population  of 
the  Mother  Country.  Think  not  only  of  the  present  and  ourselves, 
but  think  of  the  future  when  these  great  States  have  become  great 
nations — whether  it  is  to  be  that  you  have  travelled  with  them  and 
they  with  you,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  separately  established,  separ- 
ately considered,  and  with  separate  interests." 


MERCHANTS  AND  THE  DUMPING  CLAUSE 

THE  dumping  clause  as  enacted  will  be  a  source  of  continual  irri- 
tation to  general  merchants,  especially  those  doing  business  in 
small  towns  and  country  places.  It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
merchant  to  keep  posted  regarding  the  exact  market  price  of 
every  article  in  the  country  from  which  it  is  imported.  He  knows 
the  prices  at  which  he  can  buy  in  Canada  but  he  cannot  tell 
whether  the  commercial  traveller  from  the  United  States  is  cutting 
prices  below  the  home  rate  or  not.  The  customs  official  in  his 
town  may  decide  that  there  has  been  a  cut  and  call  for  payment 
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of  the  special  dumping  duty.  But  a  merchant  in  a  neighboring 
town  may  buy  goods  from  the  same  traveller  at  the  same  price 
and  escape  payment  of  the  special  duty  because  the  local  customs 
official  does  not  know  the  exact  price  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  merchant  intends  to  violate  the  law  but  one  has  an 
advantage  over  the  other  because  the  customs  officials  in  the  two 
towns  value  the  goods  differently.  Prices  are  continually  fluctuat- 
ing and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  valuations  of  different  customs 
officials  will  vary  widely.  Then  in  cases  where  the  prices  in  the 
foreign  markets  are  well  known  it  will  be  easy  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  evade  the  dumping  law  by  invoicing  goods  at  the 
regular  market  price  and  giving  customers  a  rebate  or  discount 
when  payment  is  made.  Some  merchants  will  be  too  conscientious 
to  evade  the  payment  of  the  special  duty  in  this  way,  but  others 
will  be  less  scrupulous  and  the  conscientious  merchant  will  there- 
fore do  business  at  a  disadvantage  and  be  unable  to  compete  with 
his  rival.  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  protect  the  home  pro- 
ducers by  adequate  specific  duties  on  imports.  With  a  system  of 
specific  duties  in  force  every  merchant  would  know  exactly  what 
duty  he  must  pay  on  any  imported  article.  The  customs  officials 
would  be  relieved  from  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  the  exact 
price  of  every  article  in  the  country  where  it  was  manufactured 
and  the  same  duty  would  be  charged  at  every  customs  house  in 
the  country.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  such  a  system  would  be  less 
embarrassing  to  the  general  merchant  than  the  uncertain  and 
harassing  dumping  law? 

/^.3URRENDER  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  POWERS 

N  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  tariff  is 
■■•  made  by  Congress  or  Parliament  and  can  only  be  altered 
by  Congress  or  Parliament.  The  Government  of  the  country 
is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  tariff,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  alte^JLbe  tariff.  This  was  formerly  the  custom  of 
Canada  also,  butiiinrecent  years  Parliament  has  to  some  extent 
delegated  its  tariff-making  authority  to  the  Government.  The  first 
move  in  this  direction  was  the  law  which  authorized  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  an  export  duty  on  unrefined  nickel.  Parliament 
instead  of  enacting  that  such  a  tax  should  be  imposed  immediate- 
ly merely  gave  the  Government  permission  to  impose  it.  It  was 
fully  expected  at  the  time  that  the  duty  would  be  levied  unless  the 
Government  received  assurances  from  the  United  States  capital- 
ists who  owned  the  Canadian  nickel  mines  that  refining  works 
would  be  established  in  Canada.  But  no  action  was  ever  taken  m 
the  matter  although  some  of  the  members  of  the  Government  paid 
a  visit  to  the  woi^s  in  New  Jersey  where  the  Canadian  nickel  is 
refined.  Parliament  next  gave  the  Government  power  to  abolish, 
or  lower  the  customs  duty  on  any  article  when  satisfied  that  the 
price  was  unduly  raised  by  trusts  or  combines.  This  power  was 
exercised  in  the  case  of  the  duty  on  paper.  During  the  session  of 
1903  the  Government  was  authorized  to  place  a  duty  on  steel  rails 
in  case  the  Governor-in-Council  should  decide  at  any  time  that 
rails  are  being  made  in  Canada  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  thp  market.  The  duty  has  not  yet 
been  imposed.  After  passing  the  dumping  law  during  the  session 
of  1904  Parliament  specially  authorized  the  Minister  of  Customs 
to  suspend  the  law  at  any  time  in  reference  to  any  article  which  he 
thinks  is  not  made  in  Canada  in  substantial  quantities  and  offered 
for  sale  to  all  purchasers  on  equal  terms. 

Parliament  appears  to  be  gradually  delegating  its  tariff-making 
powers  to  the  Government.  Each  session  some  new  power  is 
given  to  Ministers  to  alter  the  tariff  between  sessions  as  they  may 
think  right. 

This  is  a  remarkable  departure  from  democratic  principles  as 
established  by  long  usage  in  the  great  English-speaking  nations. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  present  Government  has 
J  asked  for  these  powers  with  any  evil  intention,  but  unscrupulous 
politicians  might  use  them  to  punish  enemies  and  reward  friends. 


Canadian  manufacturers  could  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  of  the  party  in  power__or  contributions  might  be 
1  accepted  from  foreign  manufacturers.  ''The  members  of  a  Gov- 
ernment having  such  extraordinaty-ptTwers  will  very  often  need  to 
pray, — "Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 


THE  DUMPING  CLAUSE  AMENDED 

THE  dumping  clause  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Fielding  in  his 
Budget  Speech  has  since  been  amended.    The  Minister  of 
T  Customs  is  now  authorized  to  make  regulations  providing  for  "  the 
\  temporary  exemption  from  special  duty  of  any  article  or  class  of 
articles,  when  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
Customs  that  such  articles  are  not  made  in  Canada  in  substantial 
quantities  and  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  on  equal  terms." 

This  gives  the  Minister  of  Customs  an  extraordinary  power 
of  discrimination  against  small  industries.    Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful manufacturers  in  the  world  started  business  on  a  small 
scale  with  very  little  capital.    They  did  not  at  the  outset  manufac- 
.  ture  in  substantial  quantities,  but  they  gradually  increased  their 
output  until  immense  quantities  of  goods  were  made  in  their  factor- 
^  ies.    The  little  industries  that  gradually  grow  into  big  ones  are 
often  of  more  value  to  a  country  than  those  that  grow  up  like  mush- 
rooms.   Yet  these  little  industries  are  the  ones  that  most  need 
i  protection  against  dumping,  for  they  can  be  most  easily  extermi- 
nated at  the  start  by  unfair  foreign  competition. 

It  is  true  that  the  small  manufacturers  do  not  often  contribute 
to  the  campaign  fund  of  either  political  party  and  the  big  ones 
sometimes  do,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  Parliament  should  author- 
ize the  Minister  of  Customs  to  discriminate  against  the  small 
manufacturers. 

However,  the  small  industries  are  not  the  only  ones  affected 
by  this  amendment  to  the  dumping  clause.  Mr.  Fielding  explain- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  28,  that  this  amendment 
would  enable  the  Minister  of  Customs  to  suspend  the  dumping 
clause  in  case  of  a  strike  which  would  stop  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  in  the  country.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  provision.  It 
might  cause  foreign  manufacturers  or  foreign  workmen  to  incite 
strikes  in  Canada,  and  it  will  certainly  tend  to  set  the  minds  of 
workingmen  against  the  protection  which  is  as  necessary  for  them 
as  for  their  employers.  The  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Minister 
of  Customs  would  be  most  injurious  to  Canadian  workmen.  While 
employers  and  workingmen  were  disputing,  the  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers  would  be  taking  orders,  and  the  result  would  be 
that,  the  employers  having  few  orders  to  fill,  the  strike  would  be 
turned  into  a  lock-out.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  strikes  are 
rarely  successful  when  orders  are  slack.  Manufacturers  are  much 
more  ready  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  their  employees  when  busi- 
ness is  good,  and  consequently  while  the  withdrawal  of  protection 
would  cripple  the  manufacturer,  it  would  not  in  any  way  benefit 
his  employees  ;  but  the  workingmen  would  not  always  realize  this, 
and  consequently  they  might  demand  the  suspension  of  the  dump- 
ing clause  in  the  hope  of  coercing  their  employers. 

THE  TRIPLE  TARIFF 

THE  first  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  some  months  ago  has  been  issued.  In 
a  bulky  volume  the  Commission  shows  that  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  are  suffering  severely  from  foreign  competition,  and  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  system  of  triple  tariffs,  arranged  as 
follows  : 

(a)  A  general  tariff  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties  for 
foreign  countries  admitting  British  wares  on  fair  terms. 

{d)  A  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  general  tariff,  for  the 
colonies,  giving  adequate  preference  to  British  manufacturers,  and 
framed  to  secure  freer  trade  within  the  British  Empire. 
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{c)  A  maximum  tariff  consisting  of  comparatively  higher 
duties,  but  subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the  level  of  the 
general  tariff. 

The  Toronto  World,  referring  to  this  report,  says  : 

"  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report  is  its  curious  resem- 
blance to  things  proposed  or  promised  in  Mr.  Fielding's  last 
budget  speech.  It  is  open  to  any  enthusiastic  friend  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing to  say  that  he  is  making  the  pace  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
also  open  to  any  enthusiastic  friend  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  say 
that  Mr,  Fielding  must  have  got  hold  of  an  advance  copy  of  the 
Chamberlain  report." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  announced  many  months  ago  that 
this  was  the  plan  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  in  view,  so  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Committee  did  not  get  the  idea  from  Mr. 
Fielding's  budget  speech.  The  fact  that  the  tariff  system  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fielding,  but  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Laurier  Government, 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  proposed  Chamberlain  tariff 
will  not  necessarily  recommend  it  to  the  Canadian  people.  The 
conditions  in  Canada  are  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  system  of  low  protection  that  might 
be  very  satisfactory  for  Great  Britain  might  prove  altogether  inade- 
quate for  Canada.  The  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  long  established  ;  the  home  population  is  concentrated  within 
a  very  small  area  easily  accessible  to  the  factories  ;  splendid  mer- 
cantile fleets  connect  British  ports  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
affording  cheap  rates  for  the  transportation  of  manufactured  goods 
to  foreign  markets  ;  there  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  British  Isles  and  the  interest  rate  is  very  low.  When  Bri- 
tain adopted  free  trade  its  manufacturing  industries  (built  up  by 
long  continued  high  protection)  were  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of 
all  other  countries,  that  if  the  other  nations  had  immediately 
adopted  free  trade  the  United  Kingdom  might  have  become  the 
workshop  of  the  world  as  Cobden  anticipated.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  free  imports  and  taxed  exports  the  British  manufacturers 
realize  that  they  have  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  supremacy,  but 
they  still  believe  that  with  open  competition  unrestricted  by  tariffs 
they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own. 

The  position  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  very  different. 
The  home  consumers  of  Canada  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
area  ;  they  can  be  reached  as  easily  by  railways  from  the  great 
industrial  centres  of  the  United  States  as  from  Canadian  factories  ; 
the  railways  sometimes  even  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  ;  the  transportation  facilities  from 
Canadian  ports  to  foreign  markets  are  far  inferior  to  those  from 
British  ports,  the  steamship  rates  being  higher  and  the  service 
irregular  ;  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  much  higher  in  Canada  than 
in  Britain  ;  the  scale  of  living  for  Canadian  workingmen  is  very 
much  higher  than  for  British  workingmen,  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers must  therefore  pay  higher  wages. 

British  manufacturers  may  well  be  content  with  a  low  scale  of 
duties  for  foreign  countries  admitting  British  wares  on  fair  terms. 
The  great  aim  of  the  British  tariff  will  be  to  secure  reciprocity 
with  countries  having  high  tariffs,  and  the  British  manufacturers 
would  welcome  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  But  Canadian 
manufacturers  do  not  want  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
When  Canadian  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  high  protection  as 
long  as  British  manufacturers  did  before  free  trade  was  adopted, 
or  as  long  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  had 
high  protection,  perhaps  they  may  be  so  well  established  as  to 
have  no  fear  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  but  at  present 
they  do  fear  reciprocity,  and  they  do  not  want  Parliament  to  enact 
a  tariff  that  will  give  the  Government  power  at  any  time  to  reduce 
the  protection  against  the  United  States,  Germany  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE 

IT  is  now  over  three  months  since  the  Toronto  fire,  which  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  high-handed  action  of  the  Canadian 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  increasing  the  rates  in  the  con- 


gested district  by  one  dollar,  and  the  rates  outside  of  the  congested 
district  in  Toronto  and  in  several  of  the  important  commercial  cen- 
tres of  the  Dominion  by  fifty  cents.  The  underwriters  have  not  seen 
fit  to  reconsider  this  arbitrary  action.  It  may  be  possible  that  they 
can  ignore  their  clients  for  a  short  time,  or  in  fact  get  along  with- 
out a  large  number  of  them  altogether.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if 
they  will  not  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  situation  that  the  with- 
drawal of  insurance  will  force  them  to  adjust  their  rates. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  as  the  insurance  companies  claim,  that  they  can 
not  carry  insurance  at  lower  rates  than  they  are  charging  at 
present,  there  is  still  a  big  field  for  them  to  work  in  when  they 
take  up  the  matter  of  reducing  their  expense  accounts.  When  a 
manufacturer  considers  that  from  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
different  cheques  he  signs  for  insurance  goes  to  pay  the  agents 
and  expenses  of  management  of  the  insurance  companies,  he  is 
not  as  careful  with  his  insurance  as  with  the  other  expenses  around 
his  factory  if  he  does  not  stop  to  enquire  the  reason  why.  The 
manufacturer  may  be  willing  to  grant  that  the  insurance  agent 
who  secures  a  new  policy  for  his  company  is  entitled  to  a  commis- 
sion amounting  probably  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  but  when  the 
agent  brings  a  renewal  receipt  and  on  the  renewal  collects  a 
further  20  per  cent,  the  proposition  is  ridiculous. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  results  of  the  increase  in.rateshave 
been  noted  in  three  different  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
necessary,  (but  very  unfortunate)  for  a  few  manufacturers  to  allow 
some  of  their  policies  to  lapse  on  account  of  the  premiums  being 
too  much  for  their  incomes  to  stand.  Other  manufacturers  have 
withdrawn  some  of  their  policies  from  the  Board  Companies  and 
are  carrying  more  of  their  insurance  than  formerly  with  those 
companies  that  have  taken  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  third  class  are  those  who  have  adopted  a  course  which 
everyone  will  very  highly  commend.  They  have  refused  to  be 
held  up  by  the  Board  Companies  and  have  opened  negotiations 
with  Mutual  Companies,  particularly  the  New  England  Mutual 
Companies  of  Boston  and  Providence.  The  result  has  been  that 
by  an  initial  outlay,  not  at  all  serious,  they  have  been  able  to  insure 
their  buildings  and  plant  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
what  they  previously  paid.  The  cost  of  their  initial  outlay  will  be 
recouped  in  one,  two,  three,  or  at  the  most  four  years  and  in  the 
meantime  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  up-to-date  fire  protection. 
To  any  manufacturer  whose  factory  is  such  that  it  can  be.equipped 
so  as  to  be  accepted  by  the  New  England  Mutual  Companies,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  him  to  place  his  insurance 
with  them.  Their  Companies  have  been  most  successful  and 
most  satisfactory  to  deal  with. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  did  not  take  hold 
of  the  fire  insurance  question  with  the  intention  of  letting  it  drop 
until  some  results  were  obtained.  The  Committee  have  been 
working  steadily  on  the  matter  ever  since  the  fire.  They  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  rough  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
fire  insurance  department.  It  is  the  intention  that  this  department 
will  be  able  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  each  of  the  risks  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  probably  also  other  risks.  De- 
tails of  the  scheme  are  however  not  to  be  made  public  until  the 
best  expert  advice  obtainable  is  secured. 

The  plan  has  been  discussed  by  the  Halifax,  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, Toronto  and  Winnipeg  branches.  In  each  case  it  was  the 
most  interesting  topic  on  the  agenda  and  in  each  case  the  Execu- 
tive Council  was  unanimously  told  to  go  ahead.  The  Toronto 
Branch,  (as  appears  in  the  minutes  of  its  meeting,  published  in 
another  column)  suggested  that  the  Insurance  Committee  ask  the 
Executive  Council  for  authority  to  secure  expert  information  and 
advice.  This  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Committee.  Action  has  already  been  taken  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance necessary. 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
who  have  replied  to  the  circular  letter  sent  to  them  report  insurance 
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amounting  to  over  $97,000,000.  A  moderate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  carried  by  the  members  of  the  Association  would  be 
$150,000,000.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  new  company  to 
attempt  to  carry  but  a  small  percentage  of  this  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  Insurance  Committee  will  advocate  the 
organization  of  a  department  that  will  accept  and  carry  on  its  own 
account  any  large  risks. 

As  an  instance,  however,  of  how  a  successful  insurance  com- 
pany can  be  organized  from  a  very  small  start  the  figures  from  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Retail  Hardware  Dealers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Minneapolis,  which  have  been  kindly  for- 
warded to  our  Association  are  very  interesting.  Previously  to  1900 
the  Underwriters  in  Minneapolis  were  not  willing  to  discuss  and 
revise  their  tariff  and  the  only  alternative  for  the  hardware  dealers 
was  the  formation  of  the  above  company.  This  company  started 
the  insurance  business  in  January,  1900  and  accepted  no  risks  for 
over  $3,000.  It  charged  for  its  premiums  the  same  rate  as 
charged  by  the  Board  Companies.  At  the  end  of  June,  1904,  or 
four  and  a  half  years  after  organization  the  company  carried  insur- 
ance to  the  amount  of  $1,625,633.  The  gross  losses  during  that 
period  have  amounted  to  25%  of  the  premium  income.  The  total 
expenses  of  the  company  for  four  years  and  a  half  are  13%  of  the 
premium  income.  The  company  has  been  able  to  return  to  its 
policy  holders  each  year  20%  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid 
by  them,  and  at  the  present  time  has  cash  on  hand  amounting  to 
142,334  and  a  snug  surplus  of  $25,808. 

The  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  all  over 
Canada  are  urging  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Association  to 
act  and  it  is  practically  decided  that  the  Association  will,  if  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  rates  reduced,  provide  an  insurance  where 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  at  least  20%  of  the  premiums. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AN  AID  TO  STANDARDIZATION. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  as 
the  only  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  a  correspondent 
points  out  that  legislation  of  this  kind  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
both  machine  and  metal  work  trades  inasmuch  as  they  would  be 
standardized. 

"Our  firm,"  he  writes,  "have  for  years  been  endeavoring  to  sell 
or  purchase  electrical  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have 
had  special  orders  for  electrical  fixtures  given  to  us  by  English 
people,  and  in  order  to  have  them  properly  made  we  have  had  to 
pay  quite  a  little  extra  over  the  ordinary  price.  Added  to  this  we 
have  had  to  send  to  England  templets  of  threads,  etc.,  which  were 
standard  in  this  country.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  different  kinds 
and  styles  of  lamp  sockets  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  Continent  of 
America.  There  are  a  few  English  sockets  and  fittings  used  in 
Canada  that  visitors  have  brought  over  from  the  Old  Country 
when  they  have  been  on  a  pleasure  trip.  People  who  have  done 
this  have  been  compelled  ever  since  to  send  to  England  for  lamps 
and  pay  from  forty  to  sixty  cents  for  them  when  they  could  purchase 
just  as  good  lamps  in  this  country  for  about  half  the  money  had 
they  standard  fittings. 

Every  little  machine  shop  and  ship  building  company  in  the 
Old  Country  seems  to  have  a  standard  of  its  own  for  brass  goods, 
sockets  and  fittings,  and  places  its  orders  with  German  companies 
for  lamps  to  suit  its  own  particular  design.  I  think  it  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  try  to  educate  our  English  friends  at  this  late  date 
to  change  their  ways  and  standardize  their  supplies  in  our  line." 

Should  the  Metric  System  be  introduced  into  England  and 
made  a  Government  measure,  it  would  most  assuredly  have  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  all  these  little  concerns  into  line,  bene- 
fiting thereby  not  only  themselves,  but  the  community  at  large 
who  make  use  of  their  goods. 


CENTRAL  CANADA  FAIR 

Manufacturers  are  reminded  that  the  Central  Canada  Fair  will  be 
held  this  year  in  Ottawa,  from  September  i6th  to  24th.  It  is  a  high 
class  exhibition,  that  has  given  splendid  results  to  all  exhibitors  at  the 
sixteen  shows  held  thus  far.  Space  is  free,  power  to  operate  machinery 
is  supplied  gratuitously,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  manufacturers  for 
displaying  to  the  best  advantage.  The  show  is  a  popular  one  with 
residents  of  Central  and  Eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  receipts 
during  the  past  few  years  have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  attendance. 
Mr,  E.  McMahon  is  Secretary,  and  will  gladly  furnish  all  inform- 
ation required. 

THE  TRADE  INDEX  IN  AUSTRALIA 

During  the  month  of  June  a  large  number  of  Trade  Indexes  were 
distributed  throughout  Australia  to  addresses  supplied  us  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The 
press  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  have  been  good  enough  to  give  the 
publication  some  favorable  notices,  a  few  of  which  are  reproduced 
below.  They  illustrate  the  appreciation  which  the  volume  is  meeting 
with  in  that  countr)'. 

"From  Mr.  Raymond  Birks  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Index,  published  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  providing  home  and  foreign  buyers 
with  an  accurate  bst  of  members  of  the  Association  and  of  the  goods 
manufactured  by  them.  The  Association  consists  of  over  1250  manu- 
facturers drawn  from  every  province  of  the  Dominion.  The  work 
which  is  wed  printed  runs  into  close  on  500  pages,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  designed.", —  Tlic  Register,  Adelaide. 

"To  hand  is  a  copy  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index.  The  work, 
which  is  published  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Toronto,  is  for  free  distribution  outside  of  Canada.  It  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  of  value  to  those  having  business  dealings 
with  the  Dominion.  —  The  Herald,  Melbourne. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  describes  it  as  a  publication  which  conveys 
the  impression  of  the  existence  of  large  and  diversified  manufacturing 
interests,  while  the  Melbourne  Age  says  it  is  a  volume  which  should 
prove  useful  to  all  who  are  commercially  interested  in  Canada. 


Convention 
Announcement 

The  Thirty=Third  Annual  General  Meet= 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As= 
sociation  will  be  held  in  the 

Windsor  Hotels  Montreal^ 
September  20thy  21st  &  22nd> 

The  official  program  will  be  announced 
in  our  next  issue.  In  the  meantime, 
keep  these  dates  free.  This  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  Association,  so  let  nothing  inter= 
fere  with  your  being  present. 

Remember  the  Time  and  Place 


Executive  Council 


JULY  MEETING. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  Wednesday,  July  20th, 
at  2  p.m. 

There  were  present,—  Messrs.  John  Bertram,  C.  A.  Birge,  C. 
N.  Candee,  J.  D.  Chaplm,  H.  Cockshutt,  Robt.  Crean,  R.  A. 
Donald,  E.  B.  Eddy,  J.  F.  Ellis,  P.  W.  Ellis,  W.  M.  Gartshore, 
W.  P.  Gundy,  R.  Hobson,  J.  S.  King,  W.  K.  McNaught,  A.  S. 
Rogers,  W.  B.  Rogers,  J.  D.  Rolland  and  J.  O.  Thorn. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  ist  Vice-President,  Mr. 
W.  K.  McNaught  occupied  the  chair. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  following  members 
of  the  Executive  who  were  unable  to  be  present, —  Messrs.  Geo.  E. 
Drummond,  W.  K.  George,  Geo.  Booth,  Jas.  Maxwell,  C.  R.  H. 
Warnock,  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  S.  W.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Taylor,  J.  P. 
Murray,  Henry  Wright,  John  Dick,  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  C.  H.  Carrier. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  and  committees  were 
submitted  as  follows  and  upon  motion  were  regularly  adopted. 
TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Booth,  the  Secretary, 
presented  his  statement  showing  a  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  Association  for  the  past  eleven  months. 

SECRETARY 

The  Secretary  reported  that  during  the  month  he  had  been 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Halifax  Branch  on  June  30th 
and  of  the  Quebec  Branch  on  July  4th.  He  reported  that  the 
interest  of  the  members  of  both  branches  was  well  maintained. 
The  reports  of  these  meetings  are  published  at  length  in  another 
column  of  this  issue. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
banquet  to  be  tendered  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Geo. 
E.  Drummond,  in  Montreal  on  July  21st  and  urged  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  be  present. 

FINANCE 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  recommended  the  payment  of  the  different  items  of 
expenditure  for  the  past  month.  The  report  also  recommended 
that  an  additional  grant  not  to  exceed  $200  should  be  made  to  the 
Transportation  Department  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
the  balance  of  the  Association  year. 

The  Committee  also  considered  that  the  office  facilities  were 
not  such  as  they  should  be  and  recommended  that  an  office  on  the 
4th  floor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  should  be  rented  for  the 
use  of  the  Transportation  Manager  at  a  rental  not  to  exceed  $240 
per  year  and  that  the  telephone  communication  in  the  office  should 
be  improved  at  an  increased  cost  of  $129.50  per  annum. 

The  Committee  also  approved  of  granting  the  request  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  on  Fire  Insurance  for 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  such  enquiries  as  was  deemed 
advisable. 

The  report  approved  of  the  attendance  of  the  General  Secretary 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Branch  and  at  the  Do- 
minion Exhibition  being  held  in  Winnipeg. 

RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Robert  Crean,  the  Chairman,  presented  this  report.  It 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  18  applications  for  membership, 
the  names  of  which  appear  in  another  column. 


ANNUAL  HEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  dates  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  should  be 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  20th,  21st  and 
22nd  ;  that  a  Convention  Badge  be  procured  in  Montreal,  and  that 
the  following  guests  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  : 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Mount  Royal ;  i.- 
Sir  John  Charles  Ready  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  P.C.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  | 
M.P.  (Great  Britain)  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Supply  of  Food  and  Raw  Material  in  time  of  War  and  Author  of 
several  publications  on  questions  of  Defence,  etc.  ;  Honorable  ; 
Wm.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.  (Great  Britain)  the  holder  of  several  - 
important  Government  offices  and  that  of  Financial  Secretary  to  -i 
Treasury  1902-1903  ;  Honorable  R.  H.  McCarthy,  Comptroller  of  v 
Customs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  ;  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Bond, 
K.C.M.G.,  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  Honorable  A.  B.  Morine,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  New- 
foundland Parliament. 

HAMILTON  ORGANIZATION 
The  Committee  also  recommended  that  an  expression  of  opinion 
should  be  asked  from  the  members  of  the  Association  in  Hamilton 
regarding  the  formation  of  a  local  organization  which  should  take 
the  form,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  a  regular  day  for  luncheon, 
probably  once  a  month. 

PARLIAMENTARY 

Mr.  P.   W.  Ellis  presented  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The  report  gave  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  employ- 
ees required  by  the  members  of  the  Association  on  July  ist,  1904. 
This  statement  was  classified  according  to  trades  and  provinces. 
The  total  number  of  employees  required  was  6,717.  The  require- 
ments by  provinces  were  as  follows  :  Ontario,  5,289  ;  Quebec,  591; 
Maritime  Provinces,  441  ;  British  Columbia,  225  ;  Manitoba,  141. 
The  report  recommended  that  copies  of  this  statement  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  thirty  of 
the  most  important  English  newspapers. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn. 
It  dealt  with  the  recent  presentment  made  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Transportation  Department  before  the  Railway  Commission 
regarding  several  individual  complaints  of  members  and  also  on 
the  general  question  of  classification.  These  different  matters  are 
dealt  with  at  length  in  this  issue. 

Several  of  the  members  present  complimented  the  Chairman 
and  the  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  on  the  able 
way  the  work  coming  under  their  supervision  was  being  conducted. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  this  report  was  submitted  by 
the  Secretary.  It  showed  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  finances, 
and  recommended  that  the  next  issue  of  "Industrial  Canada" 
should  be  a  special  Transportation  Number,  and  should  contain  a 
lull  report  of  the  recent  session  in  Toronto  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners.  It  recommended  the  engagement  of  the 
advertising  solicitor,  Mr.  B.  L.  Anderson,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  decided  to  allow  advertising  agencies  a  commission 
off  the  regular  advertising  rates  of  "  Industrial  Canada." 

DOMINION  EXHIBITION 

The  Secretary  reported  for  the  Dominion  Exhibition  Commit- 
tee that  the  many  details  in  connection  with  the  Winnipeg  Exhibi- 
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tion  had  been  carried  out  satisfactorily;  that  the  exhibits  of  no 
Eastern  manufacturers  had  already  gone  forward  to  Winnipeg, 
and  that  the  Superintendent  was  in  Winnipeg  looking  after  the 
same. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A- 
Donald.  The  report  commented  on  the  great  interest  that  was 
being  taken  in  the  question  by  the  members  all  over  Canada.  The 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  pi'epared  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  fire  insurance  department  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  had  been  forwarded 
to  four  of  the  Branches  of  the  Association  for  their  consideration. 
In  each  case  the  plan  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  Association  should  organize  a 
department  which  would  relieve,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
members  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  forced  to 
place  their  insurance  at  present. 

The  Toronto  Branch  had  passed  a  resolution  favormg  the 
formation  of  a  Department,  and  recommended  the  Fire  Insurance 
Committee  to  request  the  Executive  Council  for  authority  to  secure 
expert  information  and  advice,  and  to  set  aside  a  grant  for  that 
purpose.  The  Insurance  Committee,  acting  on  this  suggestion, 
requested  a  grant  which  request  was  approved  of.  The  committee 
reported  that  it  had  added  to  its  numbers  Messrs.  P.  W.  Ellis, 
W.  K.  George,  W.  P.  Gundy,  J.  R.  Shaw,  and  L.  V.  Dusseau, 
Toronto  ;  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Montreal  ;  R.  Hobson,  Hamilton,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Gartshore,  London. 

The  report  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  presented  by  Mr.  C 
N.  Candee,  and  the  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  by  the  Hon.  J. 
D.  Rolland.    Both  of  these  reports  appear  in  another  column. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

TORONTO  BRANCH 

Good  Progress  in  Fire  Insurance  Investigation 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held 
on  July  14th.  There  were  present  :  Messrs.  J.  P.  Murray 
(Chairman),  J.  S.  McKinnon,  C.  N.  Candee,  Robert  Crean,  W.  K. 
George,  A.  S.  Rogers.  J.  T.  Sheridan  and  R.  J.  Younge. 

INDEPENDENT  WATER  MAINS 
Several  communications  from  the  Inspection  Department  of 
the  New  England  Mutuals  discussed  the  question  of  independent 
water  mains  for  fire  protection.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Branch  reported  that  they  had  already  interviewed  the  City 
Engineer  and  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  and  put  the  opinions 
received  before  them. .  They  reported  also  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  City  Engineer  and  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  to 
visit,  in  the  near  future,  several  cities  of  the  United  States  to 
inspect  the  different  systems  of  fire  protection. 

A  CIVIC  COMMITTEE 

The  Executive  approved  of  the  suggestion  coming  from  the 
Employers' Association  of  Toronto  that  a  joint  committee  should 
be  appointed,  to  consist  of  representatives  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Toronto  Branch,  Employers'  Association,  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association,  and  the  Bankers'  Association,  to  consider 
matters  of  civic  importance,  and  to  find  out  why  Toronto  has  not 
secured  of  late  years  some  of  the  important  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments that  have  located  in  Canada.  It  was  decided  to  leave 
the  appointment  of  the  representatives  over  to  the  incoming 
Executive. 

SPECIFIC  RATING  OF  FIRE  RISKS 

.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  the 
Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  stated  that 
it  had  not  been  decided  when  any  or  all  of  the  specific  ratings 
fixed  by  the  Underwriters  would  be  applied  in  the  city. 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

A  plan  for  an  Insurance  Department  of  the  Association  was 
received  from  the  special  committee  of  the  Executive  Council. 
The  same  was  carefully  considered  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Insurance  Committee  : — 

"That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Toronto  Branch 
endorses  the  policy  of  organizing  a  special  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Insurance  Department,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  insurance  for  the  members  of  the  Association. 

'■'■And  Further:  This  Executive  recommends  that  the 
special  Fire  Insurance  Committee  requests  the  Executive  Council 
to  empower  them  to  secure  expert  information  and  advice  with  a 
view  of  formulating  a  comprehensive  plan  which  would  be  prac- 
ticable in  its  operations  and  beneficial  in  its  results,  no  definite 
plan  to  be  finally  adopted  without  being  first  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Executive  Council  or  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting." 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BRANCH 
It  was  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch 
should  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  nth,  at  2  p.m. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH 

Tariff  and  Insurance  Questions 
Discussed—  Objectionable  Licenses 
—Lithographers'  Section  Formed 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Executive  was 
held  on  July  5th,  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  in  the  chair.  There 
were  also  present  :  Messrs.  J.  J.  McGill,  R.  C.  Wilkins,  J.  T. 
Hagar,  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  J.  E.  Matthews,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland, 
D.  L.  McGibbon,  Geo.  Esplin  and  E.  Tougas. 

An  Entertainment  Committee  was  appointed  to  care  for  the 
local  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  annual  meeting.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  outside  delegates  attending  the 
Convention  in  Montreal  in  September. 

The  tariff  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Executive  Council 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  after  some  discussion  the  com- 
mittee registered  its  opinion  that  the  resolution  correctly  repre- 
sented the  views  of  this  Executive  regarding  the  Budget  recently 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  a  stronger  resolution  might  have  been  seasonable. 

A  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  Insur- 
ance Department  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Executive  that,  while  the  Association  should 
not  be  financially  responsible  for  any  insurance  scheme,  it  was 
doing  good  service  in  trying  to  find  some  means  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  insurance  rates. 

The  Dinner  Committee  reported  that  the  complimentary 
dinner  to  Mr.  Drummond  would  be  held  on  the  21st  inst.  in  the 
Canada  Club. 

MUNICIPAL  LICENSES 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Hagar  complaining  of  a 
Municipal  License  fee  imposed  upon  engineers,  and  the  Committee 
approved  of  a  draft  letter  to  be  written  to  the  City  Council  com- 
plaining not  only  of  the  license  upon  engineers,  but  also  those 
placed  upon  stokers  and  masters  and  journeymen  plumbers.  A 
strong  objection  was  taken  to  this  means  of  raising  revenue. 

Mr.  McGill  reported  for  the  Committee  that  had  waited  upon 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  City  Council  re  the  abolition  of 
the  license  upon  motors  and  places  dangerous  for  fire.  The  views 
of  the  Association  had  been  favorably  received  by  the  Legislation 
Committee  who  had  decided  to  recommend  material  changes  in 
the  clauses  to  the  City  Council.  Since  the  meeting  a  technicality 
has  been  discovered  that  illegalizes  the  meeting  and  the  interview 
will  have  to  be  repeated.  It  is  probable  that  a  larger  delegation 
will  then  wait  upon  the  City  Council. 
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BUILDING  RESTRICTIONS 

It  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  that  the  City 
Council  proposed  to  pass  a  By-law  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  factories  within  a  certain  district  of  the  city.  It  was 
decided  to  address  the  Council  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  but  pointing  out  that 
there  were  a  number  of  streets  in  the  proposed  district 
where  factories  would  enhance  rather  than  depreciate  the  value  of 
surrounding  property,  and  to  recommend  that  the  Council  should 
be  content  with  taking  unto  itself  power  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  factories  within  some  thoroughly  studied  section  making  it 
necessary  to  procure  the  permit  from  the  City  Council  which 
should  be  given  only  after  due  consideration  of  the  situation  and 
need  of  the  industry.  It  was  decided  to  ask  also  that  the  rights 
of  the  manufacturers  now  situated  in  that  district  should  be  pre- 


served and  that  they  should  have  power  to  extend  or  re-erect. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  member  suggesting 
that  our  Association  should  advise  the  members  through  "Indus- 
TRL\L  Canada,"  of  the  expiration  of  patents  and  should  establish 
the  machinery  whereby  the  members  could  obtain  information  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  patents.  This  letter  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  report  of  the  Transportation  Manager  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Association's  cases  before  the  Railway  Commission 
was  received  and  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  his  success. 

Three  new  members  were  admitted. 

During  the  month  a  new  Section  was  formed  composed  of 
Montreal  Lithographers. 

The  Cotton  Section  has  been  convened  on  two  occasions, 
taking  action  in  regard  to  the  tariff. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  BRANCH 

Second  Annual  Meeting  at  Halifax  a  decided  success- 
Alfred  DicJcie  is  elected  President  and  W.  J,  Clayton,  Vice-President 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Halifax 
Hotel,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  30th.  Mr.  J.  R.  Henderson 
occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were  J.  W.  Allison, 
James  Anderson,  A.  D.  Campbell,  Edward  Clayton,  W.  J.  Clayton, 
A.  E.  CoUas,  J.  Crichton,  T.  M.  Cutler,  Jas.  Dempster,  J.  R. 
Douglas,  G.  E.  Faulkner,  T.  R.  Gue,  H.  McC.  Hart,  J.  P.  Lon- 
gard,  B.  F.  Pearson,  A.  F.  Pelton,  C.  H.  Potts,  David  Roche,  F. 
C.  Simson,  C.  C.  Starr,  R.  D.  Taylor  and  R.  J.  Younge. 

The  report  of  J.  R.  Henderson,  who  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency after  two  years  of  splendid  service,  was  read  and  adopted. 
Mr.  Henderson  reviewed  the  work  done  by  the  Branch  during  the 
past  year,  and  outlined  briefly  the  program  for  the  future.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  expansion  of  the  Association  in  Nova  Scotia  were,  he 
considered,  very  bright. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Hattie. 
It  sketched  in  detail  the  work  of  the  various  committees  and  of 
the  Executive,  and  referred  among  other  thmgs  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bureau  at  the  Provin- 
cial Exhibition,  and  to  the  satisfactory  growth  in  membership. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Hattie  announced  that  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  had  been  tendered  to  the  Executive.  General  regret 
was  expressed  by  the  members  present  that  Mr.  Hattie  had  found 
it  necessary  to  take  this  action.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be  a 
faithful  and  efificient  officer  of  the  .'Association,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  success  of  the  Branch  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
energy  and  ability. 

The  report  of  the  Transportation  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted.  It  recommended  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  Mr. 
VV.  H.  D.  Miller  to  visit  Nova  Scotia  with  a  view  to  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  transportation  grievances  of  local 
members,  and  in  order  to  secure  information  that  might  assist  in 
solving  transportation  problems  in  general. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  the 
interests  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  League,  bespeaking  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  in  furthering  the  cause  of  this 
worthy  organization.  He  also  touched  upon  the  subject  of  trade 
with  South  America.  The  possibilities  of  this  growing  market 
were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  given  as 
to  the  policy  which  Canadians  should  follow  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  business. 

The-  work  of  the  general  Association  as  carried  on  through 
its  Committees  and  Branches  was  outlined  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Younge,  who  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  benefits  to  be 


derived  by  members  from  the  Transportation  and  Commercial 
Intelligence  Departments.  All  the  leading  functions  of  the 
Association  were  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
results  accomplished  during  the  past  year  were  reviewed  in  detail. 
Mr.  Younge  congratulated  the  Branch  on  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  their  work  had  been  directed  since  their  organization  two 
years  before,  and  stated  that  their  reports  were  always  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  Executive  Council  in  Toronto. 

The  claims  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial  Exhibition  on  the 
manufacturers  of  the  province  were  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Clayton,  who  urged  those  present  to  add  to  the  value  and  interest 
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of  the  exhibition  by  lending  it  their  practical  support.  Mr- 
Clayton  also  commented  on  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  the 
Industrial  League  and  endorsed  its  attitude  on  the  matter  of 
Canadian  ports  for  Canadian  people. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Longard,  who  expressed  him 
self  along  similar  lines. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  adopted  and  the 
following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Presideni. — Alfred  Dickie,  Stewiacke. 

Vice-Pf  esideni — W.  J.  Clayton,  Halifax. 

Exeattive—li .  B.  Smith,  F.  J.  Ward,  J.  R.  Henderson,  J.  P. 
Longard,  W.  B.  Taylor,  T.  M.  Cutler,  G.  S.  Troop,  Alexander 
McNeil,  Halifax  ;  C.  J.  SiUiker,  A.  F.  Pelton,  H.  L.  Hewson, 
Amherst;  Harvey  Graham,  James  Munro,  New  Glasgow;  Ernest 
Hill,  Dartmouth;  H.  H,  Hamilton,  Pictou. 

Before  adjournment  Mr.  B.  F.  Pearson  spoke  on  the  position 
of  the  coal  trade  of  Canada,  touching  most  interestingly  on  its  future 
prospects,  the  attitude  which  the  country  and  the  Government  might 
be  expected  to  as<5ume  towards  it,  and  what  an  intelligent  people 
should  do  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  so  important  an  industry. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  the  following  com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  year  : 

Finance— T.  M.  Cutler,  F.  J.  Ward. 

Membership — J.  P.  Longard,  A.  F.  Pelton,  J.  R.  Henderson. 

Legislative — B.  F.  Pearson,  John  F.  Stairs,  W.  J.  Clayton. 

Transportation — Alfred  Dickie,  Frank  C.  Simson,  A.  F.  Pelton, 
James  Dempster,  N.  B.  Smith. 

Special  Coal  Duty  Committee — B.  F.  Pearson,  Wm.  Lithgow 
John  F.  Stairs,  Harvey  Graham,  Alex  McNeil,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number. 

Special  Insurance  Committee — T.  M.  Cutler,  A.  E.  Collas, 
J.  R.  Henderson,  A.  MacKinley,  J.  W.  Allison. 

QUEBEC 

Addresses  by  the  Chairman  and  General  Secretary 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Union  Commerciale  Building  on  Monday,  July  4th.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present  : 

Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Dominion  Corset  Mfg.  Co.;  G.  A.  Vandry,  J. 
Arthur  Paquet,  J.  A.  Scott,  Shaw  Cassils  &  Co.;  J.  J.  Timmons, 
M.  Timmons  &  Son  ;  J.  S.  Langlois,  J.  S.  Langlois  &  Co.; 
Major  Hethrington,  Thos.  Hethrington  ;  C.  Blouin,  J.  B.  Blouin 
&  Son  ;  Jos.  Pouliot,  J.  S.  Pouliot  &  Frere  :  Dr.  Morin,  Dr.  Ed. 
Morin  &  Cie.  ;  R.  J.  Younge,  Secretary  ;  Jos.  Picard,  The  Rock 
City  Tobacco  Co. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and 
approved,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  presented  his  report 
covermg  the  work  of  the  Branch  for  the  year  just  closed.  He  first 
referred  to  the  establishment  of  the  Transportation  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Association,  and  cited  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  membeis  of  the  Quebec  Branch  had  been  materially 
benefited  by  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Manager.  The  banquet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local 
Branch  on  March  5th  was  pronounced  a  distinct  success.  It  had 
been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  visiting  brethren,  and  had  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  making  the  Association  and  the  individual 
members  better  known  throughout  the  province.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over 
legislation  had  been  justified  by  their  success  in  having  an 
objectionable  measure  known  as  Bill  "L"  thrown  out.  The  ques- 
tion of  insurance  and  the  improvement  of  the  city's  system  of  fire 
protection  had  come  up  for  consideration,  and    would  doubtless 
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prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  the  incoming 
Executive  would  have  to  deal  with. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Amyot  thanked  those  present  for  the  sup- 
port which  they  had  given  him  during  his  two  years'  tenure  of  office, 
urging  them  to  continue  to  lend  their  personal  interest  to  all  ques- 
tions that  the  Quebec  Branch  might  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

The  Chairman  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  who 
reviewed  in  considerable  detail  the  results  achieved  by  the  general 
Association  during  the  preceding  year.  All  of  its  committees  were 
shown  to  have  worked  with  more  than  usual  vigor,  while  the  scope 
of  the  Association's  usefulness  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  new  and  valuable  features. 

The  report  of  the  Local  Secretary,  Mr.  Jos.  Picard,  was  read 
and  adopted.  It  referred  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Branch's 
finances,  and  reported  a  net  increase  in  membership  of  fourteen. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows  : 

President,  G.  A.  Vandry  ;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Marsh  : 
Secretary,  Jos.  Picard  ;  Representatives  to  the  General  Executive, 
J.  J.  Timmons,  G.  _E.  Amyot  and  C  Blouin  ;  Executive  Council  of 
the  Quebec  Branch,  H.  Carrier,  J.  S.  Langlois,  G.  E.  Amyot,  Dr. 
Morin  and  Major  Hethrington. 

A  special  committee  was  also  appointed  to  watch  both  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Legislatures  for  matters  involving  the 
interests  of  manufacturers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Amyot,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  direct- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  Branch  since  its  organization,  and  also  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  Younge  for  his  kindly  assistance  and  courtesy. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Passed  by  Executive  Council,  July  20,  1904- 

Dartmouth,  N.S. 

Atlantic  Foundry— Hot  Water  Boilers,  Soil  Pipe  and 
Fittings,  Stoves. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  T.   Upton  Co.,   Limited  —  Jams,  Jellies,  Orange 
Marmalade. 

Montreal,  Que. 

The  Imperial  Neckwear  Co.— Gents'  Neckwear. 
H.  Vineberg  &  Co.— Men's,  Youths',  Boys'  and  Children's 
Clothing. 

H.  G.  VoGEL  Co.  —Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers  and  Appliances. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 

The  Vanstone  Heating  &  Plumbing  Co.,  Limited— 
Heating  Apparatus. 

Quebec,  P.Q. 

The  Louis  Gauthier  Company— Shoes. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Moore  Carpet  Co.— Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited— Varnish. 

Clydesdale  Stock  Food  Company — Animal  Foods  and 

Veterinary  Preparations. 
Dominion  Show  Case  Co. — Floor  Cases  and  Fittings. 
The  Forbes  Roofing  Co.— Roofing  Cement. 
The  McLachlan  Gasoline   Engine  Co.,   Limited — 

Gasoline  Engines. 
The  News  Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Limited — 

Newspaper. 
Standard  Cap  Co.— Cloth  Caps. 

A.  J.  Stewart,  Limited — Fine  Chocolates,  Confectionery 

and  Bon  Bons. 
The  Harold  A.  Wilson  Co.,  Limited — Sporting  Goods. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

The  Woodstock  Cereal  Co  ,  Limited — Oatmeal,  Rolled 
Oats,  &c. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  LIBRARY 

The  National  Municipal  League  of  the  United  States  has 
printed  in  booklet  form  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  read  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  League. 
Under  the  title  "A  Year's  Disclosure  and  Development"  he  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  the  municipal  scandals  exposed  and  convic- 
tions secured  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  and  recounts  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  good 
civic  government.  The  tone  of  the  report  is  very  optimistic,  and 
shows  that  the  interest  of  electors  in  the  movement  towards  intel- 
ligent and  efiFective  self-government  has  been  greatly  stimulated. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  American  Trade  Index,  issued  annu- 
ally by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  This  book  has  become  a  standard  work  of  refer- 
ance  as  regards  United  States  manufactures  generally,  and  will 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  large  buyers  of  the  goods  of  that 
country.  The  present  edition,  comprising  1 2,000  copies,  is  printed 
in  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and  contains  over  700 
pages  of  classified  information. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  enterprising  publishers  of 
The  Commercial,  Winnipeg,  for  the  splendid  success  of  their  Dominion 
Exhibition  Number  It  is  a  handsomely  bound  issue  of  120  pages, 
containing  in  addition  to  the  regular  features,  a  number  of  interesting 
articles  dealing  with  the  resources  of  Manitoba  and  the  Western 
Provinces,  and  the  wonderful  development  they  have  undergone  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  cover  design  has  for  its  central  figure  a  brawny 
son  of  the  prairie,  represented  as  pouring  into  the  granary  of  the  Empire 
bag  after  bag  of  No.  1  hard,— the  world's  best.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  know  that  the  publication  of  such  a  creditable 
number  by  a  paper  depending  almost  entirely  for  its  support  on  the 
people  of  the  West,  is  at  all  possible,  reflecting,  as  it  does  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  LIFT  LOCK 


Formal  Opening  of  Hydraulic  lAft  Lock  at  Peterhoro.  Some 
Interesting  Facts  regarding  its  Construction  and  Operatton. 


AN  event  of  national  importance  was  celebrated  at  Peterboro 
on  July  9th  last,  when  the  immense  hydraulic  lift  lock  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Canal  was  formally  opened  for  traffic  by  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Emmerson,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

The  completion  of  this  lock  opens  the  canal  for  continuous 
navigation  from  Heeley's  Falls  on  the  Trent  River  to  beyond  the 


shores  of  Balsam  Lake,  a  distance  of  126  miles.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  superstructure  of  the  hydraulic  lock  situate  between 
Lake  Simcoe  and  Balsam  Lake,  which  is  now  well  under  way,  will 
afford  direct  communication  through  to  Lake  Simcoe.  To  open 
the  whole  waterway  from  the  Upper  Lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  outlet  from  Lake  Couchiching 
into  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  canalization  necessary  on  the  lower 
Trent,  and  the  outlet  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  so  that  the  comple- 
tion ot  this  long  deferred  and  much  needed  public  work  would 
now  seem  to  be  well  within  sight. 

The  hydraulic  lift  lock  at  Peterboro  is  a  work  of  which 
Canadians  may  well  feel  proud.  Not  only  is  it  the  first  to  be 
built  on  the  American  continent,  but  it  is  the  largest  lock 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  been  designed  throughout  by 
Canadian  engineers,  and  constructed  almost  entirely  of  Canadian 
material,  and  its  successful  operation  constitutes  a  distinct  triumph 
for  Canadian  skill  and  Canadian  industry. 

It  was  built  to  overcome  a  gradual  fall  in 
the  waters  of  the  River  Otonabee  extending  over 
a  stretch  of  four  miles.  The  total  difference  in 
elevation  is  77  ft.,  of  which  the  lift  takes  care 
of  65  ft.,  the  remaining  12  ft.  being  overcome  by 
a  lock  of  the  ordinary  type  at  the  debouchement 
of  the  canal  into  Little  Lake. 

Work  on  the  lock  was  begun  in  1896,  so 
that  it  has  been  nearly  eight  years  in  building. 
By  1899,  when  the  excavation  was  completed, 
over  120,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  had  been 
removed.  In  1900  the  substructure  was  com- 
menced. It  is  built  entirely  of  concrete,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  monolithic  con- 
crete in  the  world.  It  contains  over  26,000 
cubic  yards,  and  an  equal  number  of  barrels  of 
cement  were  used  in  its  construction.  Most  of 
the  cement  was  purchased  from  the  Rathbun 
Co.,  of  Deseronto  ;  the  rest  from  the  Owen 
Sound  and  Lakefield  Portland  Cement  Com- 


panies. The  steel  superstructure  was  manufactured  by  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  of  Montreal,  who  originated  many  of  the 
details  adopted  by  the  engineers  in  charge.  The  immense  rams 
were  built  by  John  Bertram  and  Sons,  Dundas.  They  are  7  leet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  working  stroke  of  65  feet — the 
largest  ever  built.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  lock  is  built 
in  two  sections,  so  that  a  boat  may  be  lowered 
in  one  chamber  at  the  same  time  that  one  is 
being  raised  in  the  other.  The  hydraulic  pres- 
sure in  the  presses  during  operation  is  600  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  The  chambers  are  built  of 
steel  plates  and  are  140  feet  long,  33  feet  wide, 
and  9  feet  10  inches  deep.  They  contain  a 
volume  of  water  weighing  roughly  1,300  tons, 
or  about  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  13 
locomotives.  The  outside  guide  towers  rise  to 
a  height  of  100  feet,  while  at  their  base  they 
measure  26  feet  6  inches  by  40  feet  8  inches. 
The  breast  wall  of  the  lock  is  80  feet  high,  40 
feet  thick,  and  126  feet  at  the  base.  The  total 
cost  of  the  lock  will  be  about  $500,000. 

The  lock  will  accommodate  a  barge  123 
feet  long  and  32  feet  10  inches  beam.  On  the 
maximum  draft  of  8  feet  a  vessel  of  these 
dimensions  will  carry  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  ; 
on  6  feet,  18,000  bushels  ;  and  on  5  feet  15,000 
bushels.  The  time  occupied  by  lockage  is  12  minutes,  though  the 
actual  vertical  motion  is  accomplished  in  one  and  a  half  minutes. 
The  movement  is  said  to  be  absolutely  noiseless.  So  nicely  have 
things  been  calculated,  so  accurately  have  all  the  adjustments 
been  made,  that  the  operation  of  the  lock  k  without  a  jar  or 
tremor  of  any  kind. 

Compared  with  the  ordinary  type  of  lock,  the  lift  lock  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  is  capable  of  overcoming  a  much  greater 
elevation,  it  performs  this  duty  in  much  less  time,  and  affords 
unequalled  facilities  for  handling  traffic  expeditiously  and  avoid- 
ing a  congestion.  Under  the  circumstances  existing  at  Peterboro, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  five  double  locks  of  the  ordinary  type 
would  have  been  required.  These  could  not  have  been  built 
without  entailing  a  much  greater  outlay,  and  their  cost  of  operation 
would  always  have  been  high  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
men  needed  to  man  them.  The  service,  moreover,  would  have 
been  slower,  and  subject  to  frequent  interruptions. 
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THE  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair, 
Chief  Commissioner,  the  Hon.  M.  E.  Bernier,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, and  Dr.  James  Mills,  Commissioner,  opened  court  for 
the  hearing  of  railway  cases  in  the  Chamber  of  High  Court  of 
Justice,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings  of  Toronto,  on  June  20th.  The 
sittings  lasted  to  and  including  June  29th.  A  variety  of  cases  were 
heard  by  ihe  Board,  including  question  of  crossings,  obstructions 
and  other  n.atters  relating  to  the  operations  of  railways  and  a 
number  of  complaints  of  more  or  less  importance  regarding  exces- 
sive rates,  discriminatory  rates,  etc.  The  question  of  Canadian 
Freight  Classification  No.  12  was  also  discussed  and  a  compromise 
settlement  effected  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  Board  was 
accompanied  by  the  secretary  Mr.  A.  D.  Cartwright  and  by  Mr. 
James  Hardwell  the  newly  appointed  Traffic  Official.  Below  is  a 
summary  of  the  various  cases  presented  before  the  Board  by  the 
Transportation  Department  of  the  Association. 

SYDENHAM  GLASS  CO.  V.  GRAND  TRUNK,  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAYS,  &e. 

For  the  Sydenham  Glass  Co. —  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  D.  Miller.  For  the  Railways— Mr.  A.  I^atriarche,  Gen- 
eral Traffic  Manager,  Pere  Marquette  System  (Lake  Erie  and 
Detroit  River  Railway")  ;  John  Pullen,  General  Freight  Agent, 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  ;  G.  M.  Bosworth,  Fourth  Vice-President, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  B.  B.  Mitchell,  General  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  ;  F.  F.  Backus,  General 
Freight  Agent,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway. 

This  case  has  reference  to  an  advance  in  rates  upon  glass- 
ware from  Wallaceburg  to  Toronto  and  Montreal.  Until  recently 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Detroit  River  Railway  (Pere  Marquette  System)  conceded  by 
voucher  special  rates  to  the  Sydenham  Glass  Co.,  to  Toronto 
C.L.  15  cents  and  L.C.L.  23  cents,  to  Montreal  C.L.  21  cents, 
L.C.L.  32  cents.  In  his  remarks  before  the  Board  Mr.  Gordon 
stated  that  the  railways  had  cancelled  these  rates,  waiting  to  see 
what  action  would  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners. 

This  complaint  involved  a  consideration  of  the  importations 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  the  rates  applicable 
thereto. 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  limit  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  rates  to  the  principal  eastern  markets  for  the  output  of 
the  Sydenham  factory,  viz.  :  Berlin,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and 
Montreal. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair,  the 
discussion  was  further  limited  by  the  elimination  of  winter  rates  and 
by  cutting  out  of  the  question  all  commodities  other  than  glass 
bottles  ;  glass  bottles  representing  the,  great  bulk  of  the  output  of 
this  factory. 

From  Wallaceburg  : 

To        Mileage  Rates  Rates 

C.L.  L.C.L. 

Berlin  138  19  29 

Hamilton  160  19  29 

.  S  current  special  18 

Toronto  199  <  ,  a- 

i  tariff     20  30  cents 

.     ,         ,      (  current  special  2;  ^8  " 

Montreal  532  /  -a- 

-"-^    (  tariff    30  45  " 

C.L. — Carloads.     L.C.L. — Less  than  carloads. 

From  Gas  City,  Indiana,  the  distances  are  :  to  Berlin,  536 
miles  ;  Hamilton,  553  miles;  Toronto,  592  miles;  the  rate,  carloads 
only,  to  Hamilton,  Berlin  and  Toronto,  17^  cents. 

Chicago  to  Toronto,  508  miles,  the  carload  rate  is  18  cents. 


From  Detroit  to  Berlin,  170  miles ;  Hamilton,  189  miles  ; 
Toronto,  228  miles  ;  Montreal,  561  miles  ;  the  rates  are  to  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Berlin,  13  cents,  and  to  Montreal,  23X  cents  for 
carloads.  For  less  than  carloads  the  rate  from  Detroit  to  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Berlin  is  23  cents  and  to  Montreal  42)4  cents. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Berlin  (374  miles),  Hamilton  (341  miles), 
and  Toronto  (380  miles),  the  carload  rate  is  18  cents  and  to 
Montreal  (674  miles)  25  cents. 

The  import  rates  are — Montreal  to  Toronto,  13X  cents  ; 
Hamilton,  15  cents;  Berlin,  15  cents. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  was  directed  to  these 
discrepancies  in  rates,  more  particularly  the  discrepancies  in  the 
rates  from  Gas  City,  Indiana,  and  Detroit. 

Mr.  Bosworth  defended  the  Canadian  rates  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  competition,  as  no  shipments  are  made  into 
Canada  from  Detroit  or  Gas  City.  Mr.  Bosworth  stated  further 
that  out  of  the  18  cent  rate  from  Wallaceburg  his  company  would 
receive  but  9  cents  from  St.  Thomas  which  would  not  figure  out  as 
favorably  to  his  company  as  a  13  cent  rate  from  Detroit. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Miller  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  fact  that  the  same  13  cent  rate  from  Detroit  would 
apply  by  Grand  Trunk  or  Canadian  Pacific,  direct  line,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  St.  Thomas,  thence 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  the  latter  case,  the  earnings  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  not  exceed  possibly  6^  cents  per 
one  hundred  lbs. 

Mr.  Bosworth  made  some  explanation  of  the  expenses  of 
transportation,  assigning  to  terminal  work  the  great  bulk  of  the 
rate,  but  this  explanation  was  not  effective  because  not  sufficiently 
explicit. 

Mr.  Bosworth  also  made  an  effort  to  show  that  the  13X  cent, 
import  rate  from  Montreal  was  reasonable,  by  explaining  that  it 
was  a  proportion  of  a  through  rate  from  Germany. 

He  stated  that  the  Carling  Company,  of  London,  purchase 
their  bottles  in  Germany  because  Wallaceburg  bottles  will 
not  stand  the  heat  test.  In  response  to  this  statement,  Mr- 
Miller  replied  that  authorities  seem  to  differ,  since  he  had  the 
assurance  of  a  prominent  brewer  in  Toronto  that  the  bottles  "made 
in  Canada"  are  superior  to  the  German  bottles,  being  more  regular 
in  shape  ;  not  thick  in  places  and  thin  in  other  places,  as  are  fre- 
quently the  German  bottles. 

Questions  were  asked  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  information,  but  these  questions  were  not 
responded  to  by  the  railway  representatives  in  an  altogether  satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr.  Bosworth  spent  some  time  to  show  that  there  was  no 
competition  between  Detroit  and  Wallaceburg  with  regard  to 
glassware,  and  argued  that  no  undue  disadvantage  could  exist 
where  there  was  no  competition. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  conclusion,  explained,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  Honorable  Mr.  Blair,  that  the  rate  was  not  one  estab- 
lished by  water  competition.  The  water  is  in  both  places,  but  is 
not  used  in  the  sense  of  being  a  competitor  for  the  business.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  long  and  short  hauls.  It  is  a  question  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  rate  from  Detroit  to  Toronto  on  5th  class  goods 
including  bottles  (Official  Classification),  a  distance  of  228  miles  of 
13  cents,  as  compared  with  the  rate  from  Wallaceburg  to  Toronto 
on  5th  class  goods  (Canadian  Classification),  a  distance  of  199 
miles,  of  18  cents,  or  regular  tariff,  20  cents  ;  and  relatively  in  the 
case  of  Montreal. 
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The  Government  returns  were  quoted  to  show  the  increased 
value  of  importations  of  glass  carboys,  demijohns  and  bottles  from 
$181,582  in  1898  to  $324,482  in  1903  ;  jars,  chimneys  and  shades 
from  $274,233  in  1898  to  $408,700  in  1903  ;  other  items  of  glassware 
from  $151,000  in  1898  to  $330,000  in  1903  ;  the  proportion  coming 
from  the  United  States  in  1903  being  $592,000.52.  Glassware, 
carboys,  demijohns,  bottles,  etc.,  from  Germany  increased  from 
$65,066  in  1899  to  $167,000  in  1903.  Other  glassware  from  $27,000 
(roughly)  in  1899  to  $57,668  in  1903. 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  some  information  regarding  the  assembling 
of  raw  material  at  Wallaceburg. 

SUTHERLAND  -  INNES  CO.,  OF  CHATHAM,  WALLACE- 
BURG COOPERAGE  CO.,  OF  WALLACEBURG 

The  next  case  on  the  list  was  the  application  of  the  Suther- 
land-Innes  Co.,  of  Chatham,  and  the  Wallaceburg  Cooperage  Co., 
of  Wallaceburg,  for  a  restoration  of  a  rate  of  i6>^  cents  per  one 
hundred  lbs.,  conceded  for  a  number  of  years  upon  cooperage 
stock  from  the  mills  in  Ontario  west  of  London  and  St.  Thomas, 
to  Montreal  for  local  delivery  or  exportation  ;  these  rates  including 
in  the  case  of  exported  material  the  terminal  charges  at  Montreal, 
and  in  the  case  of  cooperage  for  local  consumption  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  local  consignees. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon  appeared  for  the  Wallaceburg  Cooperage 
Co.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fleming  for  the  Sutherland-Mclnnes  Co.,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  D.  Miller  for  complainants  generally  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  same  representatives  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
railways  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

This  complaint  was  divided  into  two  sections — one  relating  to 
the  discrimination  against  cooperage  stock  in  certain  specific  lum- 
ber tariffs,  that  is,  tariffs  which  quote  specific  rates  between 
specific  points,  as  distinguished  from  the  mileage  lumber  tariffs 
which  have  a  more  general  application. 

The  mileage  lumber  tariffs  of  the  Canadian  roads,  also  some 
of  the  specific  tariffs,  authorize  the  application  of  the  same  rates 
on  cooperage  stock  and  lumber.  As  a  general  matter  of  classifi- 
cation lumber  and  cooperage  stock  are  similarly  classified. 

The  specific  tariffs  of  the  United  States  lines  applicable  to 
export  business,  and  to  business  into  Canada,  authorize  the  lumber 
rates  upon  cooperage  stock.  Values  of  lumber  and  cooperage 
stock  were  handed  in  as  evidence  to  show  this  similarity  of  the 
commodities.  Complainants  stated  that  cars  can  be  loaded, 
except  in  the  case  of  hoops,  quite  as  heavily  as  in  the  case  of 
lumber.  All  classes  of  lumber  will  not  load  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  car. 

The  second  phase  of  the  question  considered  the  increase  in 
the  rate  for  local  consumption  from  16 cents,  including  delivery, 
to  18  cents,  exclusive  of  delivery  ;  and  for  export  from  16^  cents 
including  Montreal  terminals,  to  ig)4  cents,  including  terminals. 
The  rate  of  i6>^  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.  was  in  force  openly  or 
on  the  rebate  system  for  many  years. 

It  was  contended  that  this  rate  was  fair  and  should  be  restored, 
and  a  rate  statement  handed  in  to  show  that  for  longer  distances 
relatively  lower  rates  are  applied  from  United  States  points. 

From  Detroit  to  Montreal  for  export  the  6th  class  rate  is  17^^ 
cents,  the  distance  being  somewhat  greaterthan  from  the  Canadian 
cooperage  milling  points.  From  Detroit  to  Baltimore  for  export  the 
rate  is  i6)4  cents,  although  the  distance  from  Canadian  pomts  to 
Montreal  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  Detroit  to 
Baltimore.  The  rate  from  Bay  City,  Saginaw  and  Milwaukeee  to 
Moutreal,  for  a  distance  somewhere  around  609  miles,  is  19 
cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.,  while  the  average  distances  from 
the  Canadian  cooperage  mills,  from  which  a  ig)4  cent,  rate  is 
charged,  is  500  miles. 

In  the  west-bound  lumber  tariffs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
cooperage  is  quoted  on  the  lumber  basis,  and  the  rate  from  Mont- 
real to  Windsor  is  only  15  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.,  against  the 


east-bound  rate  of  igy^  cents  for  export,  and  18  cents  for  local 
consumption. 

Some  time  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  lumber 
tariffs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  from 
points  north  of  Orangeville  and  Guelph,  from  which  points  to 
Montreal  the  lumber  rate  is  15  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs. 

For  general  class  traffic  to  Montreal  the  rates  are  the  same 
from  north  of  Orangeville  as  from  west  of  London,  the  railways 
probably  arguing  that  a  greater  expense  of  operating  the  northern 
lines  offsets  the  longer  haul  from  the  territory  west  of  London. 

If  the  Association  argument  sustains  the  contention  that  the 
rates  should  be  the  same  upon  lumber  and  cooperage  stock,  and 
originally  they  were  the  same  for  both  commodities  from  this 
northern  country,  with  a  special  exception  of  Montreal  (an  exception 
that  has  not  been  reasonably  explained),  then  based  upon  the 
equality  of  class  rates  from  the  two  sections  of  the  province,  it  is 
fair  to  argue  that  the  rate  upon  cooperage  stock  should  not  be  higher 
from  west  of  London  than  the  rate  upon  lumber  from  the  Owen 
Sound  section:  15  cents  per  (00  lbs.  to  Montreal.  This  would  be  a 
fairer  rate  than  the  present  figure,  and  would  fall  in  line  with  the 
west-bound  rate  from  Montreal  referred  to  above  and  the  rates 
quoted  from  Detroit  and  the  lumber  and  cooperage  mills  of  central 
Michigan. 

The  statement  was  made  personally  by  the  complainants  that 
their  export  business  is  falling  off  owing  to  the  increase  in  rates, 
and  that  now  cooperage  stock,  which  was  formerly  shipped  to 
England  from  points  in  Western  Ontario,  is  being  shipped  from 
mills  in  Indiana  and  Louisiana,  in  the  former  case,  through  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  York,  in  the  latter  case,  through 
New  Orleans. 

It  was  contended  that  the  time  for  advance  in  the  rates  was 
inopportune.  The  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  country  west  of  Lon- 
don results  in  steady  decrease  in  the  volume  of  available  cooper- 
age timber,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  the  logs  at  the 
cooperage  factories.  The  delivered  prices  in  the  markets  of 
Montreal  and  England  do  not  necessarily  undergo  a  proportional 
advance,  because  these  markets  can  be  supplied  from  other  places 
where  the  country  is  still  in  a  backward  state  of  development, 
where  the  raw  material  can  be  purchased  cheaply. 

The  tendency  should  be  to  maintain,  or  to  reduce,  rather  than 
to  raise,  freight  rates  in  the  face  of  this  increasing  expense  of 
operations. 

The  result  of  this  increase  in  rates  is  also  tending  to  displace 
cooperage  stock  in  favor  of  cotton  bags  at  the  Montreal  flour  mills 
and  refineries. 

Mr.  John  PuUen,  representing  the  Grand  Trunk,  replied. 
He  admitted  the  inclusion  of  cooperage  stock  ori  many  of  the 
lumber  tariffs  and  the  similar  classification  of  lumber  and  cooper- 
age stock,  but  claimed  that  the  similarity  of  classification  was  not 
sufficient  ground  work  upon  which  to  build  an  argument  in  favor 
of  a  universal  equality  of  rates  upon  the  two  commodities.  To 
sustain  his  argument,  that  a  classification  relationship  does  not 
establish  the  analogy  of  freight  he  referred  to  nails  and  sugar, 
which  are  classified  5th  class  in  carloads,  but  upon  either  of  these 
commodities  rates  may  vary  as  compared  with  the  rates  upon  the 
other.  He  admitted  the  occasional  issue  of  specific  lumber  tariffs 
which  do  not  include  cooperage  stock  and  that  certain  of  these 
tariffs  at  one  time  did  include  cooperage  stock.  Because  cooper- 
age stock  is  on  the  lumber  basis  in  the  United  States,  he  held  to 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  included  upon  the  same  basis 
here.  He  urged  commercial  or  competitive  conditions  as  estab- 
lishing a  biiis  upoa  which  these  commodities  should  be  rated. 
"Otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Pullen,  "if  we  were  to  follow  the  United 
States  practices  we  would  have  United  States  railway  men  dictating 
what  rates  the  shippers  in  Canada  should  pay." 

The  railways  put  in  evidence  as  to  the  comparative  value  per 
car  of  cooperage  and  lumber,  showing  that  30,000  staves  would  be 
valued  at  from  $300,  to  $330,  while  12,000  ft-  of  lumber  at  $15  per 
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thousand  would  be  worth  but  $i8o,  using  this  as  an  argument  to 
justify  the  higher  rate  on  cooperage  stock.  These  figures  are 
erroneous  and  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

The  railways  also  referred  to  the  increase  per  thousand  in  the 
value  of  staves  from  1898  to  1904,  the  prices  being  for  various 
years  : 

1898.  $5.30  per  thousand 

1899   7-50  " 

1901   7.80  " 

1902   9.00  " 

1903  9.00  " 

1904   .  .  10.00  to  $1 1. 00  per  thousand 

This  shows  an  increase  in  price,  the  railways  state,  of  74.6%. 
These  statistics  will  also  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Mr.  Pullen  submitted  figures  to  show  that  in  1896  cooperage 
was  on  an  18  cent  basis,  the  rate  being  reduced  in  the  following 
year  to  16X  cents,  upon  which  basis  it  was  continued  until  1902, 
varying  since  that  year  from  18  to  19X  cents,  with  sometimes  both 
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rates  at.^once,  according  to  the  service  performed.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  rates  were  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of 
Montreal  terminals  ;  in  the  case  of  exports,  2.85  cents  per  one 
hundred  lbs.,  reducing  the  maximum  net  rate  in  the  period,  to 
16.65  cents  and  the  minimum  net  rate  to  13.65  cents.  The  rail- 
ways pointed  out  that  the  rate  o(  i<))4  cents  applying  from  Chatham 
to  Montreal  for  export  was  the  rate  applicable  also  from  Chatham 
to  New  York. 

In  the  cross  examination,  Mr.  Pullen  added  that  the  railways 
considered  higher  rates  upon  cooperage  were  justified  by  the  lesser 
volume  of  that  commodity  as  compared  with  lumber. 

On  behalf  of  the  complainants,  Mr.  Miller  replied  to  Mr. 
PuUen's  remarks.  Mr.  Pullen's  reference  to  the  classification  ot 
sugar  and  nails  was  not  appropriate  to  the  case  because,  outside  of 
the  fact  that  they  happen  to  fall  within  the  same  classification  rating, 
they  are  not  related  to  each  other  as  are  cooperage  stock  and  lumber. 


It  is  the  practice  in  Canada  to  establish  a  list  of  commodities, 
entitled  to  certain  rates,  for  example,  a  list  of  iron  commodities 
taking  iron  rates,  flour  and  grain  commodities  taking  flour  and 
grain  rates,  and  lumber  and  commodities  that  take  lumber  rates. 
The  mileage  tariffs  universally  apply  to  both  lumber  and  cooperage 
stock,  sometimes  also  the  specific  tariffs.  The  comparative  values 
and  other  arguments  advanced  should  make  the  application  of  the 
same  rates  universal.  He  urged  that  no  one  could  dispute  the 
relationship  between  cooperage  stock  and  lumber,  neither  of  which 
has  passed  so  far  from  the  original  log  as  to  have  completely  lost 
its  identity  with  the  raw  material  from  which  it  was  manufactured. 

The  classification  establishes  but  an  imperfect  relationship 
between  commodities,  the  relationship  of  values,  mass,  bulk,  fra- 
gility, or  the  convenience  with  which  goods  can  be  transported, 
and,  to  some  extent,  volume  itself.  The  classification  in  this  case 
was  urged  merely  as  an  argument,  and  not  as  a  controlling  reason. 

Mr.  Pullen  argued  that  the  railway  tariffs  are  made  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  commercial  conditions,  a  point  which  many  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  can  reasonably  dispute.  With  respect  to 
the  dictation  from  United  States  railway  men  as  to  what  rates 
should  be  applied  in  Canada,  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  we  would  not 
be  any  the  worse  off  with  this  dictation,  as  possibly  on  the 
intermediate  hauls,  at  least,  our  rates  would  be  on  the  more  reason- 
able U.  S.  rate  basis. 

The  complainants'  statistics  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
values  of  lumber  and  cooperage  stock  were  obtained  in  the  former 
case  from  the  Canadian  Lumberman  of  May  nth,  which  was  sub- 
mitted as  evidence.  The  average  cost  of  the  cooperage  stock  was 
obtained  from  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Pullen  estimated  the 
average  value  of  lumber  at  $15  per  thousand,  while  the  average 
value  of  pine  lumber  in  Toronto,  taking  the  complete  output  of  a 
pine  mill,  high,  low,  and  intermediate  grades  together  and  averag- 
ing them,  is,  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  $17  per  thousand. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the  greater  value  for  hard- 
wood lumber,  which  in  the  case  of  oak  or  walnut,  would  run  into 
comparatively  large  figures. 

Evidence  was  submitted  on  behalf  ot  the  complainants  to 
show  the  enormous  increase,  already  alluded  to  above,  in  the  cost 
of  raw  material,  the  logs  at  the  mill  in  1897  being  worth  $7.80  per 
thousand,  log  measure,  the  prices  increasing  by  successive  steps 
until  this  year  the  manufacturer  was  paying  $17  per  thousand, 
log  measure.  The  increase  in  contract  prices  of  cooperage  stock 
was  otherwise  due  to  the  increase  in  the  freight  rate. 

The  argument  of  the  railways  that  volume  should  be  a 
factor  in  establishing  rates  was  converted  by  Mr.  Miller  into  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  low  rate  upon  cooperage  stock  where  this 
traffic  represents  the  volume  of  the  manufactured  forest  products 
from  this  particular  locality. 

The  terminal  charges  which  the  railways  referred  to  as 
reducing  their  earnings  under  the  Montreal  rate,  were  shown  to 
apply  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia rates,  in  the  former  case  running  from  3  to  4  1-5  cents  and 
in  the  latter  to  3  cents. 

It  was  contended  on  account  of  the  closer  proximity  of  these 
cooperage  milling  points  to  Montreal,  their  natural  port  of 
export  and  home  market,  that  the  rates  should  be  on  a  lower 
basis,  mileage  considered,  than  from  United  States  points. 
The  rate  of  ibyi  cents  per  one  tiundred  lbs.  from  Detroit  to  Balti- 
more should  not  reasonably  be  exceeded  from  intermediate  Cana- 
dian points  to  Montreal  in  consideration  of  the  shorter  distances 
to  Montreal. 

The  railways  urged  the  increased  cost  of  operation,  which  the 
Association  claims  requires  investigation.  The  Association  con- 
tends that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile, 
which  is  the  unit  of  measurement  by  which  the  expense  of 
transportation  is  gauged,  cannot  have  increased  during  the  past 
years  in  the  face  of  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  to-day,  and  the 
improved  facilities  by  means  of  which  railway  tonnage  is  handled. 
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Mr.  Fullen  contended  that  Mr.  Miller  had  an  advantage  in 
that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  overnight  the  railway 
companies'  reply  referred  to  above,  and  urged  that  it  was  only 
right  that  the  Board  should  allow  the  railways  an  opportunity  of 
preparing  a  reply  "with  respect  to  Mr.  Miller's  additional,  elabor- 
ate mass  of  technical  information."  After  securing  this  opportu- 
nity of  preparing  a  reply,  the  railways  returned  to  the  Board  and, 
in  a  written  statement,  expressed  themselves  :  "  Aside  from  the 
expression  of  a  number  of  opinions  of  his  own,  the  value  of  which 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  to  your  honorable  Board,  we  find  in 
his  statement  (Mr.  Miller's),  no  new  facts  calling  for  explanation 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers."  Instead  of  making  any  further  reply 
to  the  contentions  advanced  by  the  Association,  Mr.  Pullen  con- 
fined himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  tjasis  of  making  east-bound 
rates  from  Chicago,  explaining  that  some  time  in  the  past  (the 
date  was  not  given),  the  basis  of  rates  from  Detroit  east-bound  to 
New  York,  was  84  per  cent,  of  the  Chicago  east-bound  rates,  and 
that  owing  to  the  commercial  rivalries  between  Detroit  and 
Toledo,  the  latter  enjoying  the  78  per  cent,  basis  of  rates,  the 
railways  were  obliged  to  concede  the  same  basis,  in  spite  of  a 
longer  mileage,  to  the  shippers  of  Detroit.  In  a  later  argument 
this  reply  of  the  railways  was  considered,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Board  directed  to  the  absence  of  dates,  and  to  the  fact  that  possi- 
bly the  commercial  rivalries  of  Detroit  and  Toledo  had  not  so 
much  to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the  rates  from  Detroit  as  the 
inauguration  of  the  Michigan  Central  through  service,  with  its 
short  mileage  via  the  Canada  Southern  Railway.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  same  basis  of  rate  is  appplied  from  Port 
Huron  as  from  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  that  Port  Huron  could 
hardly  have  been  subject  to  the  same  commetcial  rivalry  as 
Toledo  and  Detroit. 

THE  TOWEE  CANADIAN  OILED  CLOTHING  CO.  V.  THE 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

For  complainants,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller;  for  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Mr.  W.  R.  Maclnnes. 

Application  made  in  February  last  for  a  carload  rate  upon 
oiled  clothing  from  Toronto  to  Calgary.  The  application  was 
declined  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  only  argument 
urged  against  it  being  that  the  classification  does  not  provide  car- 
load rates  for  this  and  some  other  commodities.  The  argument 
of  the  Association  before  the  Board  was  that  as  common  carriers, 
railways  are  guilty  of  unjust  discrimination  in  conceding  to  one 
party  a  carload  rating  and  declining  to  concede  it  to  another,  this 
ah  hough  the  parties  may  not  be  in  the  same  line  of  business  or  in 
competition  with  one  another.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  car- 
load shipments  is  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation  of  less  than 
carload  shipments,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  common  carriers  to  gauge 
the  price  of  their  wares  (transportation)  by  the  expense  of  the  ser- 
vice performed. 

Evidence  was  submitted  to  show  to  what  extent  the  classifi- 
cations of  the  United  Stales  have  been  modified  during  the  past  17 
years  by  the  adding  of  carload  ratings  for  commodities  which  were 
not  formerly  provided  with  such.  In  the  case  of  Official  Classifi- 
cation there  were  only  44.93%  of  the  commodities  covered  by  that 
classification  in  1887  provided  with  carload  rates,  while  in  1902, 
81.61%  have  both  carload  and  less  than  carload  ratings.  The 
Western  Classification  figures  are  respectively  44.7%  and  77.9% 
and  the  Southern  Classification  17.93%  ^^^^  65.61%. 

THE  ALMONTE  KNITTING  CO.,  V  THE  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

For  complainants,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller.  For  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Mr.  W.  R.  Maclnnes,  Freight  Trafiic  Manager. 

The  complaint  has  reference  to  rates  on  coal  from  Buffalo  and 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Almonte,  a  town  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Carlton  Place,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  rate  charged  to  this  point  is  I2.40  per  ton,  while  to  Ottawa, 


27  miles  north-east  of  Carlton  Place,  the  rate  is  $2  per  ton,  this 
Oitawa  rate  applying  also  to  intermediate  points.  The  rate  is 
also  $2  per  ton  to  Montreal  for  much  greater  distances,  and  points 
intermediate  to  Montreal  take  the  same  rate  of  $2  per  ton. 

The  rates  from  Prescott  and  BrockviUe  to  Carlton  Place  and 
Almonte  are  the  same,  and  from  Detroit  to  Almonte  is  10  cents 
per  ton  higher  than  from  Detroit  to  Ottawa. 

PEA  MILLERS'  COMPLAINT 

Millers  :  Walter  Thomson  &  Son  Ltd.,  London  and  Mitch- 
ell ;  H.  Murton,  Guelph  ;  Jas  Wilson  &  Son,  Fergus  ;  Tilsons 
Co.  Ltd..  Tilsonburg  ;  Woodstock  Cereal  Co.   Ltd.,  Woodstock. 

This  complaint  was  heard  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June, 
Mr.  Miller  again  appearing  for  the  Association,  of  which  these 
various  millers  are  members. 

The  complaint  originated  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  railways  published,  upon  export  business,  the  same 
rates  for  split  peas  as  for  flour  and  other  cereal  products.  The  trade 
was  almost  exclusively  an  export  one,  principally  to  Great  Britain. 

A  party  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  who  was  shipping  to  New  York 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  .States  for  local  consumption  (it  is  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  split  peas  are  used  locally  and  not 
exported)  laid  an  informal  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  unjust  discrimination  as  between  the  rate 
charged  to  New  York  from  Canada-at  that  time  I3>^  cents  per  one 
hundred  lbs. — and  the  rate  charged  from  Port  Huron,  23 >^  cents. 

Having  been  cited  to  appear  in  Washington,  the  Canadian 
railways,  instead  of  considering  the  purpose  for  which  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  products  were  being  shipped,  raised  their 
Canadian  rate,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  United  States  complaint. 

As  a  result  of  the  advance  in  the  rates,  the  millers  of  split  peas 
were  completely  shut  out  of  the  British  market,  and  since  that 
time  the  shipments  have  been  practically  nil. 

After  allowing  the  matter  to  stand  upon  the  advanced  basis, 
first  published,  for  some  time,  the  Canadian  roads  attempted  to 
recognize  the  disadvantage  of  the  pea  miller  by  reducing  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  rate  upon  split  peas  and  the  rate  upon  flour 
to  three  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.  The  pea  miller  claims 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  business  even  on  this  basis. 

His  competition  is  partially  German.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
Germany  the  industry  is  bounty  fed.  The  German  export  freight 
rates  are  preferential,  and  the  market  in  Germany  for  offal  is 
exceptionally  good.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  is  placed  at 
such  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  German  competition  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  under  present  conditions  to  do 
business. 

Again,  the  Canadian  peas  shipped  in  bulk  to  Liverpool  and 
London  in  cargo  lots,  at  low  bulk  grain  rates,  are-  taken  by  the 
millers  of  London  and  Liverpool  and  the  good  pea  separated  from 
the  inferior  or  buggy  pea,  from  which  former  the  British  miller 
manufactures  split  peas.  The  British  miller  has  the  advantage  of 
freight  rates  from  Canada,  the  bulk  grain  rates  being  lower  in  the 
majority  of  cases  than  even  the  flour  rates,  and  an  additional 
advantage  of  a  good  market  for  his  by-product. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  pea  mills  is  practically 
idle  and  useless.    Canadian  labor  is  displaced. 

Evidence  was  handed  in  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
change  in  the  rates  has  crippled  the  operations  of  these  mills,  and 
other  statistics  to  show  that  split  peas  are  heavier  and  less  valu- 
able than  flour. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Loud,  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  stated  that  the  difficulty  was  due  to  the  objections  raised 
by  the  millers  of  Michigan  and  stress  from  the  United  States 
roads  who  were  able  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Canadian 
roads.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  railways  that  the  difficulty  v/as 
not  altogether  one  of  rate  but  of  the  fact  that  the  peas  are  buggy 
which  prevents  the  splitting  for  exportation. 
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Mr.  Bulling  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  stated  that  he 
had  it  from  a  leading  miller  that  German  competition  was  not  a 
factor  and  that  the  competition  was  really  with  the  Canadian  peas 
shipped  in  bulk  and  split  in  England. 

In  respect  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  it 
was  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  rate  upon  split  peas  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  Canadian  roads  to  enable  the  millers  to  do  the 
business. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bulling's  statement  that  German  competition 
was  not  a  factor,  a  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller  frort\  an  English 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  millers  who  stated  that  "The  peas  are 
coming  in  partly  from  Liverpool,  but  in  larger  measure  from  Ham- 
burg. The  mills  are  producing  both  kiln  dried,  dry  dressed  and 
also  the  Liverpool  style  of  polished  at  the  same  price.  As  there 
is  a  direct  service  from  Hamburg  to  England  weekly,  this  favors 
the  British  buyers  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  to  take  a  large 
quantity  at  once,  but  could  get  regular  supplies  fortnightly  and 
monthly."  This  party,  whose  letter  was  dated  June  13th,  1904, 
added — "  We  do  not  think  that  the  peas  were  quite  as  good  as  you 
shipped  out,  but  they  came  in  for  ordinary  requirements,  and  we 
expect  that  a  good  share  of  the  trade  will  go  there  (to  Hamburg) 
this  year,  unless  the  Canadian  market  can  show  some  distinct 
advantage." 

It  was  urged  for  the  complainants  that  the  Canadian  pea 
is  improving  in  quality  which  will  make  it  possible  and  also  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  splitting  operations. 

The  United  States  millers  have  a  large  home  market  for  their 
product,  while  the  Canadian  miller  is  bound  to  export  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  only  with  regard  to  this  export  business 
that  complaint  is  made. 

The  railways  urged  that  a  difference  of  3  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred lbs.  on  split  peas  should  not  prevent  the  miller  getting  into 
the  British  market,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  margin  of  3  cents 
per  one  hundred  lbs.  is  a  serious  factor  in  a  business  of  this  nature. 

A  good  deal  of  cross-questioning  found  its  way  into  this  dis- 
cussion and  Mr.  D.  R.  Ross,  of  the  Woodstock  Cereal  Co.,  was 
invited  to  reply  to  questions  that  might  tend  to  clear  up  the  case. 
The  replies  made  by  Mr.  Ross  to  the  various  questions  addressed 
to  him  were  to  the  point,  and  established  the  injustice  to  which 
the  millers  of  split  peas  are  at  present  subjected. 

DOMINION  MILLERS  ASSOCIATION'S  COMPLAINT  AGAINST 
THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES  GENERALLY,  REGARD- 
ING THE  DISCRIMINATORY  RATES  UPON  FLOUR 
AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  FOR  EXPORT. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Watts,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  Manager  Transportation  Department 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  the  Milling  Section  of  that 
body. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Maclnnes,  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bulling,  Assistant  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Mr.  McGuigan,  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Loud,  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  appearing  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Qompany. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Watts  referred  to  the  economical  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  exportation  of  all  products  and  complained  of  the 
discrimination  existing  upon  short  haul,  intermediate  traffic, 
originating  in  Canada  in  favor  of  the  longer  haul  traffic  from  the 
United  States.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways  charge  higher  rates  from  Canadian  points  than  they 
charge  the  millers  and  shippers  in  .Michigan,  although  both  these 
Canadian  roads  have  received  heavy  bonuses  of  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments.  Figures  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Watts 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  discrimination  obtains.  The  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Montreal  for  export,  a  distance  of  841  miles,  is 
fixed  at  13  cts.  ;  from  South  Bend,  739  miles,  liyi  cts. ;  from 


Lansing,  619  miles,  1 1  Yz  cts.;  from  Port  Huron,  504  miles,  qyi  cts. 
The  highest  rate  in  Michigan  being  i2>^  cts.  and  the  extreme 
distance  716  miles. 

As  against  these  rates,  the  Canadian  miller  pays  a  rate  of  ii^ 
cts.  per  100  from  Windsor  and  intermediate  points  as  far  east  as 
Whitby  where  the  distances  to  Montreal  range  from  561  to  300 
miles.  The  Grand  Trutik  charge  from  Toledo  to  Montreal  is  9/-^ 
cts.  or  2  cts.  less  than  the  rate  charged  from  Whitby.  The  rate 
from  Brechin  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  is  13 >^  cts., 
while  from  Hart,  Michigan,  the  rate  is  i  cent  per  100  less,  and  from 
Kincardine,  Southampton  and  Wiarton,  where  the  distance  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  480  miles,  the  rate  is  ly/z  cts.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  goes  further  and  accepts  from  its  United  States  connec- 
tions the  same  rates  as  they  apply  from  their  own  Michigan 
Territory.  Under  which  circumstance  the  proportion  of  the 
through  rate  accruing  to  the  United  States  lines  reduces  the 
actual  earnings  to  the  Canadian  road  on  business  originating 
in  Hart,  Michigan,  to  about  7.8  cents. 

Mr.  Watts  referred  to  the  milling  privilege  given  to  the  Michi- 
gan millers  under  which  a  stop  over  of  cts.  per  100  lbs.  is  made 
at  the  intermediate  mill.  He  stated  that  the  rate  from  the  original 
point  of  shipment  via  the  mill  would  be  no  more  than  the  through 
rate  to  the  seaboard  from  the  original  point  of  shipment  of  the 
grain. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  who,  upon  their  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  low  rate  from  Detroit  to  Montreal  for  export,  cancelled  the 
Detroit  rate,  as  though  this  were  a  certain  means  of  removing 
the  discrimination.  The  Grand  Trunk  allowed  the  rate  of  9>^ 
cts.  which  they  cancelled  from  Detroit,  to  remain  in  effect  from 
Toledo,  and  26  or  more  of  these  Michigan  points  from  all  of  which 
points  the  business  would  be  handled  under  less  favorable  con- 
ditions than  from  Detroit. 

Mr.  Watts  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  unfair  to  ask 
the  railways  to  protect  Detroit  rates  from  Windsor  or  intermediate 
points.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  same  rate  for 
export  applied  from  Windsor  to  Montreal  as  from  Detroit  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blair  expressed  himself  that 
this  would  not  be  a  very  good  argument  as  business  is  not  for- 
warded to  St.  John  in  the  summer  season.  Mr.  Watts'  response 
was  that  the  same  relative  rates  existed  also  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Watts  urged  the  importance  to  a  dairying  country  like 
Ontario  that  the  flour  should  be  manufactured  at  home.  The 
mill  offal  is  essential  for  dairy  farming  that  the  best  results  may  be 
produced. 

The  competition  of  the  Canadian  miller  in  Newfoundland  and 
England  is  more  directly  with  the  millers  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  United  States  miller  has  the  advantage  of  freight  rates, 
it  necessarily  means  that  he  can  affiDrd  to  pay  the  farmer  the  high- 
est price  for  grain.  Mr.  Watts  pointed  out  that  even  a  differ- 
ence of  >^c.  a  bushel  would  represent  a  considerable  sum,  as  in 
the  case  in  Ontario  last  year  the  tarmers  raised  135,000,000  bush, 
of  wheat  and  oats. 

Another  complaint  which  Mr.  Watts  made  in  the  interest-  of 
the  Dominion  Millers'  Association  was  with  respect  to  demurrage 
charges,  contending  that  the  system  of  thte  railways  to-day  is  work- 
ing out  disadvantageously  to  the  millers.  If  the  railways  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  demurrage  where  the  shipper  is  responsible  for 
the  detention,  the  same  penalty  charge  should  be  paid  by  the  rail- 
way companies  where  cars  are  not  supplied  promptly,  delayed  in 
transit  or  delayed  in  placing.  This  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
later,  and  more  will  be  found  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  the 
heading  of  classification. 

Mr.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  milling  section  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  opened  his  remarks  by  referring  to 
the  statement  made  in  a  previous  case  by  the  railway  companies 
in  explanation  of  the  east-bound  rate  basis  from  Chicago. 
He  drew  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  whil 
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the  commercial  rivalry  of  Detroit  and  Toledo  is  given  as  the  reason 
for  granting  a  78  per  cent,  rate  basis  from  Detroit  (the  basis 
formerly  being  84  per  cent.),  the  same  basis  (78  per  cent.)  is 
applied  from  Port  Huron,  where  the  "  commercial  rivalries"  argu- 
ment would  hardly  apply.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  probable  the  Michigan  Central  commencing  to  operate  with 
a  short  route  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  over  the  Canada  Southern 
Railway,  that  secured  to  Detroit  the  78%  basis,  since  the  mileage 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  is  much  less  than  the  distance  from 
Toledo  to  Buffalo. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  having  bearing  on  the  case  were  read. 
Opinion  No.  488  : — "  Transportation  charges  are  required  to  be 
relatively  reasonable  as  well  as  reasonable  in  themselves,  to 
prevent  unjust  discrimination  between  localities.  A  locality  not 
widely  dissimilar  in  situation,  and  in  respect  of  the  transportation 
service  of  the  same  character  to  other  localities  where  lower  rates 
are  given,  is  entitled  to  rates  that  bear  a  just  relation  to  the  lower 
charges  made. 

Opinion  489,  "  Equality  in  charges  is  required  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  substantially  similar  and  relative  equality  is 
necessary  in  the  degree  of  similarity." 

Opinion  490,  "  When  a  earner  engages  in  transportation  for 
which,  by  reason  of  competitive  conditions,  or  for  purposes  of  its 
own,  it  receives  low  rates  from  some  patrons,  and  at  some  locali- 
ties, it  accepts  the  legal  obligation  to  give  impartial  service  to 
other  patrons  and  at  other  localities  that  sustain  similar  relations 
to  the  traffic." 

Opinions  loii: — "Carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  export  flour  from  Minneapolis  at  a  rate  which  is  \%  cts. 
less  than  the  domestic  rate,  to  the  port  of  export,  refuse  to  make 
any  corresponding  concession  to  intermediate  millers.  Held,  that 
this  is  unjust,  and  unlawful  discrimination  against  such  inter- 
mediate traffic,  and  that  whatever  line  participates  in  such  lower 
export  rate  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  must  make  a  corresponding 
rate  upon  similar  traffic  from  intermediate  points." 

Opinion  1012: — "There  may  be  instances  where  a  carrier 
should  be  permitted  to  meet  railroad  competition  without  reference 
to  its  intermediate  territory,  but  when  the  very  existence  of  an 
important  industry  depends  upon  the  carrier  being  required  to 
treat  intermediate  territory  as  it  doas  the  more  distant  territory, 
the  rule  of  no  greater  charge  for  the  shorter  distance  clearly 
applies." 

Mr.  Miller  urged  that  the  distances  from  Canadian  milling 
points  were  sufficiently  low  as  compared  with  the  distances  from 
the  milling  points  in  Michigan  to  entitle  the  Canadian  miller  to  as 
low  and  in  some  cases  to  a  relatively  lower  basis  of  rates,  than  the 
rates  from  Detroit. 

The  following  was  also  quoted  from  Prof  S.  J.  McLean's 
Report  of  1902  :  "The  low  rate  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  competing  force  of  water  com- 
petition. The  railways'  position  is,  in  substance,  that  this  compe- 
tition is  such  as  to  cause  them  to  make  rates  which  would  not  pay 
if  applied  to  all  of  their  business.  Attention  is  directed  by  the 
railways  to  the  fact  that  this  business  is  of  advantage  in  that  it 
adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  railway,  thereby  enabling  it  to  lower 
its  rates  in  regard  to  local  traffic." 

"The  Wabash  cut  the  established  rates  to  get  business.  This 
rate  was  a  special  rate  for  export.  No  tariff  was  published.  An 
eleven  cent  rate  has  been  also  given  for  export  from  Canadian 
points  over  the  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  and  Michigan  Central." 

"  The  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  River  Railway  Tariff  known  as 
L.  E.  &  D.  Ry.  L  C.  C,  No.  131,  was  issued  December  5th,  1899, 
effective  December  12th,  1899.  This  was  a  tariff  on  general  mer- 
chandise and  commodities  from  stations  on  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Detroit  River.  Supplement  No.  i  to  this  tariff,  issued  March  16, 
1900,  effective  March  22,  1900,  gave  a  rate  of  wYz  cents  on  car 
lot  shipments  of  grain  and  flour,  from  stations  on  the  Lake  Erie 


and  Detroit  River  Railway  to  New  York  for  export.  One  day 
later,  on  March  23,  1900,  Supplement  No.  2,  effective  April  2, 
1900,  was  issued.  This  placed  the  export  rate  to  New  York  at 
i'3^  cents.  Evidence  which  it  was  impossible  to  corroborate, 
and  which  I  do  not  therefore  regard  as  conclusive,  stated  that  the 
rate  was  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian  roads.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  no  action  either  formal  or  informal  was  taken  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  the  Commission  as  a 
result  of  which  the  increase  was  made." 

"  Public  policy  demands  that  when  a  low  rate  basis  is  given  to 
American  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  Canadian  goods 
there  should  be  regulation  to  see  that  the  expansion  of  Canadian 
trade  is  not  hampered.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  Canadian  goods 
are  not  given  such  a  rate  as  to  offset  their  geographical  advantage." 

Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  when  the  discrimination  in  the 
Detroit  rate  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  managements 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  when  their 
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attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  rate  of  9I  cents  was  applied 
from  Detroit  to  Montreal  for  export,  while  the  rate  from  inter- 
mediate Canadian  territory  was  ii^  cents,  the  C.P.R.  replied  that 
the  tariff  was  issued  in  error  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  corrected 
issue.  This  position,  as  Mr.  Watts  stated,  was  also  taken  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  a  later  date,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  rates  from  points  beyond  Detroit.  It  would  naturally  be 
expected  if  there  were  anything  objectionable  in  the  rates  from 
Detroit  that  the  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  rates  from 
the  more  distant  points  until  Chicago  is  reached,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  points  and  Detroit  are  given  rates  which  are 
supposed  to  be  correctly  related  the  one  to  the  other  and  to  the 
mileage  which  the  traffic  has  to  cover  from  these  various  points  to 
the  seaboard.  While  the  rates  were  cancelled  from  Detroit  the 
G.T.R.  and  C.P.R.  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  request  the  Michigan 
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Central,  Pere  Marquette  and  other  U.S.  connecting  railways  which 
publish  the  same  percentage  system  of  rates,  to  cancel  their  rates 
from  Detroit  and  west,  which  rates  are  still  in  effect. 

Reference  was  again  made  to  the  economical  condition  sur- 
rounding the  movement  of  flour  and  grain  products,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  English  prices 
are  established  not  by  shipment  from  Canada  alone,  but  by  compe- 
tition from  various  quarters.  If  the  Canadian  flour  is  hampered 
with  an  unjust  rate  system,  even  to  the  extent  of  4  or  6  cents  per 
barrel,  it  means  that  the  farmer  must  stand  the  shrinkage  or  the 
grain  must  be  diverted  to  other  purposes.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  while  the  rates  which  are  applied  from  Central  States  points, 
including  Michigan,  to  Montreal  and  Philadelphia,  are  2C.  per  100 
lbs.  lower,  generally  speaking,  than  the  rates  from  the  same  points 
to  New  York,  the  United  States  miller  has  an  outlet  through  the 
port  of  Baltimore  for  his  product,  on  the  basis  of  the  differ- 
ential under  New  York  rate,  generally  speaking,  of  3  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  so  that  the  rate  from  Detroit  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  mileage  to  Montreal,  is  S/^c.  per 
100  lbs.,  as  against  g^zC.  from  Detroit  to  Montreal.  The  rate  from 
intermediate  Canadian  territory  is  iij/zC.  per  100  lbs.  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  or  Montreal, 

The  present  differentials  from  interior  United  States  points  to 
ports  of  export  was  arranged  in  1882.  Under  this  differential  system, 
generally  speaking,  Philadelphia  has  an  advantage  of  ratestwo  cents 
lower  than  the  rates  to  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Three  cents  per 
100  lbs.  lower  than  New  York.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  ex- 
amining these  east-bound  rates,  that  the  percentage  groupings 
have  a  reference  to  the  average  mileages  from  the  principal 
shipping  points  of  the  group.  This  differential  agreement  is 
applied  universally  from  the  Central  States,  including  Michigan, 
till  the  Canadian  frontier  is  reached,  when  the  basis  is  abandoned 
without  any  sufficient  reason  for  stopping  there,  and  the  New  York 
rates  applied  from  Canada  to  all  ports,  so  that  while  the  rate  from 
Detroit  to  Baltimore  is  8}4c.,  the  rate  from  Windsor  to  Baltimore- 
is  llYzC. 

As  against  this  holding  up  of  Canadian  rates  to  all  three 
United  States  ports,  east-bound  to  the  New  York  basis;  on  west- 
bound business  the  differentials  are  allowed  to  apply  so  far  as  the 
traffic  destined  to  points  in  Canada  between  the  Detroit,  St.  Clairand 
Niagara  frontier  is  concerned.  This  means  that  while  for  first-  class 
traffic  from  New  York  the  rate  would  be  57c.  per  100  lbs.  to  Cana- 
dian points  east  of  Windsor  and  Sarnia  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  rate 
from  Baltimore  would  be  51c.,  from  Philadelphia  53c.  The  moment 
you  get  off  the  main  line  of  transit  (take  to  Toronto  for  instance) 
the  rate  west-bound  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  from 
shipping  points  common  thereto,  are  held  up  to  the  New  York  basis. 

The  question  was  asked  what  conditions  established  the  dissi- 
milarity of  rates.  If  it  is  coal  upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  Canadian  roads,  is  it  fair  to  tax  the  miller  as  high  as  $12  a  car 
and  sometimes  higher,  because  of  the  small  duty. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  discriminatory  system  of  rates  upon  the  revenue  of 
United  States  lines  running  east  from  the  Niagara  frontier.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that,  from  some  at  least,  of  the  milling  points  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  the  divisions  accruing  to  the  lines  east  of 
Buffalo  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  accruing  to  the  same 
roads  on  the  Detroit  business.  For  the  sake  of  securing  for  them- 
selves a  small  additional  revenue  from  the  Canadian  miller,  the 
Canadian  railways,  by  their  system  of  rates,  make  it  possible  for 
the  lines  east  of  the  Niagara  frontier  to  earn  more  revenue  per  car 
when  the  traffic  originates  in  Canada  than  when  the  traffic  origin- 
ates in  Detroit  or  west.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  proportion 
(on  account  of  the  longer  mileage)  accruing  to  the  lines  east  of 
Buffalo,  would  represent  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rate. 

Again,  upon  this  export  traffic  some  years  ago,  when  the  same 
rates  as  to-day  were  being  applied,  the  minimum  weights  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  35  or  30  thousand  pounds  per  car,  to-day 


the  export  tariffs  require  that  the  car  shall  be  loaded  with  barrelled 
flour  up  to  40,000  lbs,,  and  with  flour  in  sacks  up  to  the  loading 
capacity,  which  might  be  60,000  or  80,000  lbs.,  but  not  less  than 
35,000  lbs. 

In  this  case,  and  in  the  case  of  cooperage  stock,  the 
railways  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  studied  reply, 
in  the  defence  of  their  charging  higher  rate  from  Canadian  than 
from  United  States  points.  What  this  reply  will  be  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  forecast.  Whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Associations  interested  in  this  complaint.  It  is  hoped  the 
Associations  will  be  successful  in  securing  this  measure  of  justice, 
an  equality  of  rates  for  Canadian  millers. 

CANADIAN  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION 

The  preliminary  argument  of. Thursday  morning  regarding 
Canadian  Freight  Classification  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Board  might  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  preparation 
and  issue  of  a  definite  classification,  or,  at  least,  to  make  some 
arrangement  looking  to  an  early  adjustment  of  the  classification 
to  a  definite  and  fixed  basis. 

The  argument  of  Thursday  was  confined  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  classification. 

First,  to  the  rules  of  classification  No.  12,  in  as  far  as  they 
differ  from  the  corresponding  rules  in  classification  No.  1 1 . 

Second,  to  the  objection  that  the  shipping  public  might  enter- 
tain for  those  rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  carried  from 
time  to  time,  without  change  or  any  great  modification,  through 
successive  classifications. 

RULE  NO.  1— MINIMUM  WEIGHTS 

Rule  No.  I  of  Classification  No.  12  gives  minimum  weights  for 
the  various  carload  ratings  of  the  classification.  The  .A.ssociation 
made  it  plain  that  it  does  not  object  to  the  railways  obtaining  the 
most  economical  use  of  their  equipment.  What  will  bring 
this  about  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  car  shortages  dur- 
ing the  periods  when  traffic  is  offering  so  freely  as  to  intensify,  if 
a  reasonable  use  is  not  made  of  car  equipment,  the  car  famine  that 
exists  during  such  periods.  The  Association  takes  exception  to 
any  increases  in  the  minimum  weights,  in  so  far  as  those  increases 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public.  The  Board  was  urged  to 
give  this  question  careful  consideration.  Shippers  should  not 
be  forced,  by  the  approval  of  Classification  No.  12,  to  pay  upon 
minimum  weights  exceeding  the  capacity  of  cars  and  thus  have  to 
pay  on  dead  weight.  Shippers  should  not  have  to  overship  the 
requirements  of,  and  overstock,  their  country  customers,  or  other- 
wise accept  the  only  alternative — less  than  carload  rates. 

The  principal  objection  to  rule  i  centres  around  the  minimum 
weights  attached  to  light  and  bulky  commodities.  Under  Classi- 
fication No.  12,  where  light  and  bulky  commodities  are  provided, 
in  36  foot  cars,  with  minimum  weights  less  20,000  lbs.,  the 
basis  for  making  the  minimum  weight  for  such  property  when  40 
ft.  cars  are  required,  makes  an  increase  on  the  36  ft.  minimum  of  as 
high  as  100  per  cent.  :  Examples,  Bicycles,  36  ft,  10,000  lbs.;  40  ft. 
20,000  lbs.  Pianos  and  Organs,  36  ft.  cars,  12,000  lbs.  ;  40  ft.  cars, 
20,000  lbs.  Furniture,  Light  Vehicles,  etc.,  36  ft.  cars,  14,000  lbs.  ; 
40  ft.  cars,  20,000  lbs.  The  classifications  in  the  United  States  auth 
orize  more  reasonable  treatment  of  such  commodities.  In  the 
Official  and  Southern  Classifications  the  increase  over  the  minimum 
weights  for  36  ft.  cars,  (of  commodities  which  take  these  low 
minima)  when  loaded  in  40  ft.  cars  is  25  per  cent.,  making  the 
minimum  for  40  ft.  cars  (based  upon  10,000  lbs.  for  36  ft.  cars) 
12,500  lbs.,  a  saving  as  compared  \yith  the  Canadian  classification 
minimum,  of  7,500  lbs.  Upop  property  taking  a  minimum  of 
14,000  lbs.  per  car  of  36  ft.  in  length,  the  Official  and  South- 
ern Classifications  make  a  minimum  weight  for  40  ft.  cars  of 
17,500  lbs.,  a  saving  as  compared  with  Canadian  Freight  Classifi- 
cation of  2,500  lbs.  in  the  minimum  .weight  It  was  urged  that 
while  these  two  United  States  classifications  are  more  liberal  in 
their  treatment  of  light  and  bulky  commodities  in  large  cars,  the 
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most  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rntional  basis,  is  that 
authorized  by  the  Western  Classification,  in  which  the  36  ft.  car  is 
taken  to  be  the  unit  of  car  minimum,  or  the  100  per  cent,  car  (100 
per  cent,  for  36  ft.  car  is  equal  to  about  3  per  cent,  per  car  foot), 
the  minimum  for  larger  cars  is  increased  over  the  minimum  for 
36  ft.  cars  by  3  per  cent,  per  foot  of  car  length.  Where  property 
in  36  ft.  cars  takes  a  minimum  weight  of  10,000  lbs.,  the  40  ft.  car 
of  the  same  property  would  take  a  minimum  of  11,200  lbs.,  an 
advantage  in  the  Western  Classification  of  8,800  lbs.  To  impress 
the  reasonableness  of  this  regulation  upon  the  Board,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  of  a  large  car 
does  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  36  ft.  car,  as  the  longer  car  stands  in  proportion,  (either 
in  length  or  carrying  capacity)  to  the  36  ft.  car  ;  so  that  as  against 
a  saving  in  the  expense  of  hauling  the  large  cars  in  the  trains  and 
against  the  additional  tonnage  which  these  cars  will  carry,  the 
railways  actually  disproportionately  increase  the  mimimum  weight 
with  respect  to  these  cars. 

This  Western  (United  States)  Classification,  which  adds  3  per 
rent,  per  car  foot  for  cars  over  36  ft.  in  length,  authorized  another 
reasonable  rule  with  respect  to  commodities  of  light  and  bulky 
nature  loaded  in  smaller  than  36  ft.  cars,  a  deduction  being  allowed 
of  3  per  cent  per  foot  of  car  length  for  cars  shorter  than  36  ft.  in 
length  down  to  91  per  cent,  of  the  36  ft.  car  minimum.  Thus  the 
minimum  weight  for  33  ft.  cars  would  be  9  per  cent  ,  and  34  ft. 
cars  6  per  cent,  lower  than  the  minimum  for  36  ft.  cars. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  explained  that  following  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  this  department  to  the  railways  as  far  back  as 
December  last,  the  railways  took  into  consideration  the  question 
of  making  their  minimum  weights  for  the  large  cars  of  light  and 
bulky  freight  upon  a  lower  basis.  These  rhinimum  weights  have 
been  held  in  proof  form  in  the  (withheld)  supplement  to  the  classi- 
fication, and  now,  when  pnblished,  will  give  light  and  bulky  pro- 
perty loaded  in  36  ft.  cars  and  taking  the  minimum  of  10,000  lbs. 
or  12,000  lbs.,  a  minimum  weight  of  15,000  lbs.  when  loaded  in  40 
ft  cars  ;  for  Furniture,  Vehicles  and  such  traffic  for  which  a  mini- 
mum of  14,000  lbs.  is  provided  when  cars  of  36  ft.  in  length  are 
used,  the  minimum,  in  the  new  rule,  for  40  ft.  cars,  will  be  17,500 
Ib^.  This  proposed  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  still  shows  up  disad- 
vantageously  as  compared  with  the  Official,  Southern,  or  Western 
Classification,  in  which  the  minimum  for  40  ft.  cars  loaded  with 
property,  which  jn  36  ft.  cars  would  take  minimum  10,000  lbs  , 
would  be  12,500  lbs.  in  Southern  and  Official  Classificatlions  and 
11,200  in  Western  Classification.  On  property  in  40  ft.  cars, 
taking  in  36  ft.  cars  a  minimum  of  14,000  lbs.,  as  compared  with 
the  proposed  minimum  of  17,500  lbs.  for  Canadian  Classification, 
the  minimum  weight  in  the  Western  Classification  is  15,260  lbs. 

For  reasons  given  hereafter,  in  the  discussion  following  the 
suggestion  that  a  temporary  classification  should  be  accepted,  it  was 
decided  for  the  Association  to  accept  temporarily  these  proposed 
reduced  minima,  leaving  over  for  subsequent  consideration  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  shippers  of  this  class  of  traffic  are 
entitled  to  minimum  weights  for  the  larger  cars  more  in  conformity 
with  those  authorized  in  the  Western  classification. 

RULE  NO.  2— MIXED  CARLOADS 
Rule  No.  2  has  reference  to  the  privilege  of  mixing  together  in 
carloads  property  of  various  descriptions  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
a  carload  rate.  Rule  No  2  in  classification  No.  1 1  authorized  the 
broad  and  generous  mixing  privilege  that  still  obtains  in  the 
Official  classification  in  force  in  the  Eastern  States  that  border  on 
the  manufacturing  provinces  of  Canada. 

Under  rule  No.  2,  in  classification  No.  1 1,  the  shipper  who  had  a 
mixed  carload  to  forward  was  entitled  to  a  carload  rate  on  a 
mixed  car  if  the  various  commodities  of  the  mixed  car  were 
provided  with  carload  ratings  ;  where  the  commodities  were 
all  rated  the  same  in  carloads,  the  same  carload  rating  would 
apply.  In  classification  No.  12  the  railways  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple, for  mixed  carloads,  authorized  in  Western  classification. 


although  the  Western  classification  conditions  do  not  necessarily 
obtain  in  Canada.  The  principle  adopted  from  the  Western 
classification  confines  the  mixed  carload  privilege  to  certain  lines 
of  trade.  It  is  not  for  this  Association  to  concern  itself  about  the 
conditions  that  warrant,  or  do  not  warrant,  a  rule  of  this  nature  in 
the  Western  Classification  (U.S.)  territory,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
have  been  making  for  several  years  past  a  strenuous  effort  to 
secure  a  uniform  classification.  It  is  believed  that  these  efforts 
will  ultimately  and  shortly  be  successful.  When  this  uniform 
classification  is  agreed  upon,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  rule  such  as 
that  of  the  Western  Classification  will  be  followed.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  show  that  such  a  rule  constitutes,  when  applied  by 
corporations  who  are  operating  public  franchises,  and  required  to 
give  equal  consideration  to  all,  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  party  who  is  denied  a  mixed  carload  rating  and  in  favor  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  a  rating  is  granted.  The  railways  as  common 
carriers  must  adjust  their  rates  to  the  service  performed.  Just  as 
if  the  Government  were  in  control  of  these  lines,  operating  them 
for  the  people  the  principle  would  be  a  system  of  rates  related, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  expense  of  transportation.  It  has  never 
been  shown  that  the  cost  of  carrying  carload  freight,  whether 
mixed  or  all  of  one  straight  variety,  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  handling 
similar  less  than  carload  shipments.  It  is  Reasonable  that  the 
railways  should  concede  for  carload  shipments  a  rate  that  repre- 
sents the  advantage  to  them  of  transporting  freight  in  such  quanti- 
ties. The  plea  which  is  advanced  for  this  Western  Classification 
system  of  mixed  carload  ratings  is  the  interests  of  the  jobber,  but 
those  interests,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  the  interests  of  the  community 
served  would  outweigh. 

In  connection  with  this  rule  and  for  reasons  explained  here- 
after, the  Association,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  suggested  this 
compromise  ;  that  rule  2  (of  Classification  No.  12)  based  upon  the 
Western  Classification,  with  its  restricted  mixed  carload  privileges 
should  be  applied  from  points  east  to  points  west  of  Port  Arthur 
and  between  points  west  of  Port  Arthur,  and  that  rule  No.  2  of 
Classication  No.  1 1,  the  broader  and  more  reasonable  mixed  carload 
privilege,  should  be  restored  upon  all  railways  east  of  Port  Arthur 
for  traffic  interchanged  in  that  territory.  This  compromise,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  was  accepted  and  this  privilege  will 
again  obtain  in  the  territory  east  of  Port  Arthur,  effective  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  classification  and  supplements  are  approved. 
On  shipments  between  points  east  of  Port  Arthur,  the  manu- 
facturer will  not  now  be  obliged  to  consider  whether  his  various 
commodities  fall  under  this  distinctive  heading  or  that  distinctive 
heading  ;  or  whether  property  under  this  or  that  distinctive  head- 
ing can  be  mixed  together  for  carload  rates". 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  when  the  classification  is  put  in 
force  on  a  definite  and  final  basis  that  this  broad  basis  of  mixed 
carload  rates  shall  be  applied  throughout  Canada.  While  the 
compromise  was  suggested  by  the  Association  to  break  the  dead- 
lock, resulting  in  excessive  charges  for  transportation  to  many 
members,  it  is  not  intended  at  all  (and  this  point  was  made  clear) 
that  the  Association  gives  its  approval  to  the  unjustly  discrimin- 
ating mixed  carload  privilege  that  is  to  apply  temporarily  to  points 
west  of  Port  Arthur  and  between  points  west  thereof 

It  is  worth  recording  here  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  upon  the  mixed  carload  question.  This  decision 
may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mixed  carload  classifi- 
cation in  Canada.  The  decision  is  substantially  that  under  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  the  consignee  is  entitled  to  a  mixed  carload 
privilege  like  the  shipper.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  consignees 
collect  from  more  than  one  warehouse  a  mixed  carload  he  is 
entitled  on  that  mixed  car  to  the  same  rating  as  if  the  property 
was  manufactured  and  shipped  from  one  warehouse.  The  railways 
are  not  entitled  to  look  beyond  the  actual  transportation.  All  that 
they  are  entitled  to  do  is  to  insist  that  the  property  shall  be  on  one 
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bill  of  lading,  from  one  warehouse,  on  one  day,  to  one  consignor, 
and  to  one  destination. 

RULE  NO  3-OVERPLUS  OF  CARLOADS 
Rule  No,  3  regulates  the  rate  to  be  charged  on  the  overplus 
of  carload  shipments,  and  excepts  from  its  application,  light  and 
bulky  freight  taking  minimum  weights  less  than  20,000  lbs.  and 
property  in  classes  6  to  10  inclusive.  It  was  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  that  shippers  of  freight,  which  can  be  conveniently 
handled,  are  entitled  to  ship  at  the  carload  rate  actual  weight  the 
excess  of  their  one  or  more  carloads  so  long  as  the  property  con- 
sists of  freight  that  can  be  loaded,  in  36  ft.  cars,  and  loaded  up  to 
the  minimum  weight  provided  in  the  classification  for  such  freight. 
Where  the  property  cannot  be  loaded  up  to  the  minimum  weight 
provided  for  it  the  shipper  is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ship- 
ping the  overplus  at  the  carload  rate  actual  weight,  but  can  reason- 
ably be  asked  to  pay  upon  the  overplus  the  less  than  carload  rate. 


JAMES  HARDWELL,  TRAFFIC  OFFICER, 

Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada. 


RULE  NO.  8-RIQHT  OF  RAILWAYS  TO  REFUSE  TO  CARRY  FREIGHT 

Rule  No.  8,  it  was  contended,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  railway  has  the  right  to  refuse  freight, 
except  such  freight,  as  by  its  charter,  it  is  exempted  from  handling. 
The  classification  should  be  clear  upon  this  point,  that  there  may 
be  no  room  for  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  dangerous,  etc., 
to  handle. 

The  Association  did  not  press  its  views  upon  rules  3  and  8  as 
not  being  of  sufficient  importance  for  consideration  under  the 
question  of  temporary  classification.  These  rules  will  stand  over 
for  further  consideration. 

PENALTY  FOR  INCORRECTLY  DESCRIBED  GOODS 

Rule  No.  20  B  refers  to  the  penalty  which  Classification  No.  12 
authorizes  the  railway  agent  to  impose  when  he  suspects  that  goods 
are  shipped  under  false  names,  or  falsely  classified,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  carriers.  This  penalty  is  50%  upon  the  freight  charges. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  a  court  of  law  to  decide  whether  the  mis- 


description of  goods  was  intentional,  or  accidental.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  shipping  public  to  repose  the  responsibility  of  arriving  at  a 
decision  in  this  matter,  and  imposing  the  penalty,  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  and  incompetent  tribunal.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Blair 
stated  that  this  new  condition  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
classification  which  was  issued  before  the  law  of  the  land  was 
framed  and  that  it  is  not  operative.  He  stated  further  that  the 
Board  could  not  sanction  a  rule  appended  to  the  classification 
that  would  be  contrary  to  the  expressed  provision  of  the  statute. 
Said  Mr.  Blair,  "  The  statute  provides  that  the  Board  may  make 
regulations  providing  that  any  such  person  or  company  shall  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tolls  be  liable  to  the  regular  toll  and 
the  penalty  not  exceeding  50%  of  the  regular  charge,  that  is,  the 
penalty  can  only  be  enforced  against  the  party  in  the  court." 

It  is  probable  that  this  rule  will  appear  in  the  temporary 
classification  bearing  the  approval  of  the  Board,  but  no  manufac- 
turer need  submit  to  the  condition  which  it  is  not  within  the  right 
of  the  railway  companies  to  enforce,  but  in  respect  to  which  like 
the  shipper  who  has  a  grievance  against  the  railway,  the  railways 
must  appeal  to  the  Board,  or,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blair  pointed  out, 
to  the  court. 

This  concluded  the  discussion  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies 
between  the  rules  of  Classification  No.  1 1  and  the  rules  of  Classi- 
fication No.  12,  following  upon  which  the  department  discusses 
the  various  rules  which  had  been  continued  from  time  to  time 
through  various  classifications  with  little  or  no  modification,  criti- 
cisms being  confined  to  those  rules  to  which  objections  might  be 
raised  by  the  shipping  public. 

RULE  NO.  l-MINIMUn  WEIGHTS 

Under  rule  No.  i  the  railway  agents  are  instructed  to  charge 
upon  perishable  freight,  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars,  not  less  than 
6th  class  basis  of  rates.  This  would  make  the  rate  on  vegetables 
loaded  in  refrigerator  cars  6th  class,  while  if  loaded  in  box  cars  the 
rate  would  be  8th  class.  The  cost  of  providing  refrigerator  cars 
over  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  box  car  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
increase  in  charges  from  8th  to  6th  class.  In  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation no  such  rules  obtain. 

It  was  contended  that  that  portion  of  rule  i  which  authorizes 
the  railways  to  transfer  the  overload  or  excess  load  of  a  car  and 
charge  upon  it  the  actual  weight,  less  than  carload  rate,  from  point 
of  shipment  to  destination,  is  unreasonable,  as  far  as  the  rule  is 
applicable  to  property  for  which  minimum  weights  are  provided, 
that  at  the  same  time  represent  the  stenciled  capacity  of  the  car. 
For  example,  the  minimum  weight  of  stone  and  grain  is  frequently 
the  same  as  the  stenciled  capacity  of  the  car  supplied.  In  this  case 
it  is  difficult  for  a  shipper,  in  loading,  to  hit  exactly  the  minimum 
weight.  If  he  underloads  his  car,  he  pays  on  dead  weight,  if 
he  overloads,  the  excess  load  is  transhipped  and  charged  at  less  than 
carload  rate.  The  suggestion  made  was  that  where  the  minimum 
weight  and  stenciled  capacity  of  the  car  are  the  same,  the  shipper 
should  have  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  over  and  under  the  marked 
capacity  of  car  or  an  aggregate  margin  of  20  per  cent.,  which 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  dead  weight,  and  the 
excessive  charges  for  overloads. 

RULE  NO.  6— LIGHT  AND  BULKY  FREIGHT  ON  FLAT  CARS 

Rule  6  provides  that  where  property  is  too  long  or  too  large 
to  be  loaded  in  36  foot  box  cars  and  has  to  be  loaded  on  fiat  cars, 
the  charge  for  the  property  on  the  flat  car  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  charge  for  the  same  property  in  a  box  car,  and  in  no  case  less 
than  6,000  lbs.  at  first-class  rate.  This  means  a  hardship  to  many 
shippers.  For  example,  an  iron  beam  may  be  just  a  few  inches 
too  long  to  go  in  a  box  car.  It  may  weigh  but  1,000  lbs.  If  it 
could  be  loaded  in  a  box  car,  the  charge  would  be  third-class  rate, 
actual  weight.  The  charge  L.C.L.  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  would 
be  30  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.  or  $3.00  full,  while  if  loaded  on 
flat  car  the  rate  is  run  up  to  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  at  6,000  lbs.,  total 
charge  $24.00.    As  compared  with  the  rules  of  the  United  States 
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classifications,  the  Canadian  classification  is  not  as  liberal,  so  far 
as  the  enquiry  of  this  department  extends.  The  Western  Classifi- 
cation makes  the  minimum  charge  5,000  lbs.  first-class,  while  in  the 
Official,  Illinois,  Florida,  and  Southern  Classifications  the  mini- 
mum weight  is  4,000  lbs.,  at  first-class  rate.  This  rule  will  also 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  when  the  final  classification  is  under 
consideration. 

RULE  NO.  7-OWNER'S  RISK  AND  "  RELEASED  " 
Rule  No.  7 — Upon  the  question  of  ''Owner's  Risk''  and  "Re- 
leased" the  railways  were  asked  to  state  what  these  terms  mean. 
The  opinion  of  this  department  is  that  "released"  is  a  term  synono- 
mous  to  "owner's  risk"  and  merely  imposes  upon  the  shipper  the  in- 
creased responsibility  of  a  formally  signed  document,  which  at  the 
same  time  in  a  great  many  cases  is  hardly  legal.  So  far  as  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  go  and  so  far  as  the  Commissioners 
of  the  various  states  have  been  considering  the  question  of 
"  owner's  risk,"  their  decisions  have  been  that  the  railway  cannot 
escape  its  common  law  liability  by  special  conditions  in  its  bills  of 
ladmg  or  other  forms  and  that  these  special  conditions,  will 
not  relieve  the  railway  from  the  responsibility  to  safely  carry 
the  property  that  is  entrusted  to  its  care.  Some  years  ago 
the  railways  issued  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  a  card  giving  a 
list  of  commodities,  the  transportation  of  which  was  subject 
to  the  risk  of  owners.  Strenuous  objections  were  raised  in 
Toronto  and  elsewhere,  at  that  time  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  rule,  and  in  as  far  as  these  objections  were  brought,  home 
with  sufficient  force  to  the  railway  companies  the  objectionable 
regulation  was  not  enforced.  It  is  enforced,  however,  in  some 
localities.  In  so  far  as  it  is  enforced  in  some  localities  and  not  in 
others,  this  constitutes  an  unjust  discrimination.  The  department 
is  indebted  to  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Toronto  for  a 
suggestion  which  appears  to  be  reasonable,  and  this  suggestion 
was  urged  before  the  Board  as  one  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
the  reasonable  transportation  risks  should  fall  to  the  carriers  and 
be  included  in  their  rates.  The  contract  is  to  carry  safely  in 
spite  of  exemptions  from  liability  which  the  railway  company 
desire  to  impose.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  charge  of  50  per  cent,  for 
insurance  of  safe  transportation  is  excessive.  The  only  case 
where  the  railway  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  a  carrier  is  where  the  property 
offered  lor  transportation  possesses  m  itself  some  weakness  or 
fragility,  against  the  breakage  or  injuring  of  which,  the  railways 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide,  or  is  improperly 
packed.  Whether  the  bills  of  lading  provide  for  no  liability 
or  make  no  provision  whatever  in  this  respect,  it  is  hardly 
likely  any  court  would  hold  the  railway  responsible  for  the 
breakage  of  property,  against  which  breakage  all  diligence  and 
care  in  handling  was  without  avail.  The  practice  of  making  two 
sets  of  rates,  one  of  which  provides  that  the  carrier  shall  take  the 
risk  and  the  other  that  the  shipper  will  take  the  risk,  is  one 
recognized  by  the  law  of  England,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
extent  that  the  railways  in  Canada  cany  it.  In  England  it  must 
be  shown  where  the  case  comes  before  the  Court  that  the  railway 
distinctly  gives  the  shipper  the  option  of  the  alternative  rates,  one, 
low  with  limited  liability,  and  the  other,  a  higher  rate  where  the 
railway  assumes  the  liability.  Barring  fragile  and  improperly 
packed  goods  which  the  reasonable  care  of  the  railway  cannot  pro- 
tect, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  carrier  should  be 
permitted  to  limit  its  liability.  The  result  of  this  limited  respon- 
sibility works  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  manufacturer  or  shipper, 
who  realizes  the  value  of  insurance  in  transportation  as  in  other 
branches  of  his  business.  He  desires  to  know  that  the  goods 
entrusted  to  the  railway  shall  be  safely  transported.  At  the  same 
time  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  additional  penalty  of  50  per  cent. 
This  penalty  is  escaped  by  other  manufacturers  or  shippers 
who  are  either  not  aware  of  the  risk  they  run  in  accepting  the 
condition  "owner's  risk"  or  "release"  or  feel  that  the  competi- 
tion imposed  upon  them  by  rivals  makes  it  necessary  to  take  the  risk, 


if  risk  they  must  take,  to  secure  the  lower  basis  of  rates.  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  merchant  referred  to  above  that  the  railway  rates 
should  be  uniform  and  that  they  should  cover  the  insurance  of  the 
property.  It  is  urged  that  the  merchant  who  feels  that  he 
must  have  his  property  insured  should  not  be  forced  by  the  keen 
competition  of  business  to  accept  risks,  that  he  cannot  properly 
gauge,  by  this  system  of  the  railway  companies,  of  making  two 
sets  of  rates,  one  including,  and  the  other  not  including,  safe 
transportation. 

RULE  NO.  9  -ARTICLES  CARRIED  SUBJECT  TO  SPECIAL  CONTRACT 

Rule  No.  9  has  reference  to  commodities  carried  subject  to 
special  contract.  In  connection  with  this  rule,  it  was  urged  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  some  at  least  of  the 
various  commodities  classifiied  as  subject  to  special  contract  should 
not  be  provided  outright  with  reasonable  rates.  Cedar  posts  and 
fence  posts  are  subject  to  special  contract,  not  because  the  pro- 
perty is  dangerous  for  transportation,  or  for  any  other  reasonable 
conditi-on,  but  because  the  railways  desire  to  preserve  the  cedar  on 
their  line  for  their  own  use.  In  this  connection,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ruled  that  6th  class  in  the  Official 
Classification  must  be  applied  on  cedar  posts,  the  same  rating  as  pro- 
vided for  lumber.  The  owners  of  these  goods,  the  Commissioners 
further  ruled,  are  entitled  to  sell  them  in  the  best  market,  and  the 
carriers,  to  prevent  this,  are  not  allowed  to  charge  unreasonable 
rates.  Copper  boilers  and  large  brass  and  copper  vessels  are  sub- 
ject to  special  contract,  though  it  does  appear  that  when  carried 
on  flat  cars  (when  not  too  large  for  the  ordinary  clearances  of  the 
railway)  that  rule  6  basis  should  not  be  charged. 

RULE  NO. 26— CAR  STORAGE 
Rule  No.  26,  car  rental  and  car  storage.  The  attention  of 
the  Commission  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  frequently  these 
charges  are  unfairly  imposed.  The  Association  does  not  take 
exception  to  this  charge,  or  the  practice  of  making  it,  but  contends 
that  the  rules  now  applied  are  not  elastic.  The  shipper  should  be 
given  some  latitude,  when  the  cars  are  bunched  in  transit,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  unloading  allowance  of  individual  car  lots,. 
In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  a  penalty  is  charged  against 
the  railway  which  fails  to  move  cars  from  point  of  shipment 
promptly,  fails  to  place  them  promptly  for  unloading,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  railways  fail  to  supply  cars  promptly.  The 
railway  law  of  Texas  places  the  penalty  at  $25  per  car  per  day, 
payable  to  the  shipper,  by  the  railway  which  fails  to  supply  cars- 
within  reasonable  time,  or  by  a  shipper  who  fails  to  load  the. 
property  promptly.  The  principle  of  the  Texan  law  is  a  good  one,, 
but  the  charge  is  excessive. 

The  railways  have  among  themselves  an  agreement,  under 
which  what  are  known  as  foreign  cars,  or  cars  not  belonging 
to  the  railway,  which  happen  to  be  hauling  them  in  its  trains  or 
holding  them  on  its  lines,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  to  the  owning 
road  of  20  cents  per  car  per  day  for  20  days,  after  which,  on  ten 
days'  notice  that  the  return  of  the  cars  is  required,  the  penalty  is- 
increased  to  $1  per  day.  This  internal  railway  legislation,, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  car  mileage  system,  has  been  attended 
with  beneficial  results,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  prompt  move- 
ment of  cars  by  using  lines.  It  is  urged  that  a  penalty,  placed 
on  the  shipper  or  consignee  who  detains  cars  unduly,  and  on 
the  railway  which  fails  to  supply  them  promptly  or  move  them, 
promptly  from  the  shipping  point  to  the  destination,  would  have 
the  effect  of  securing  a  prompt  movement  of  cars,  and  would  in  a 
long  run  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railways  themselves  as  well  as 
of  the  shippers. 

In  a  comparatively  new  country  likeCanada,  where  development 
should  be  rapid,  the  car  equipment  to  facilitate  development  must 
be  up  to,  if  not  in  advance  of,  the  requirements  of  the  traffic,  other- 
wise, as  has  been  the  case  here  during  the  past  four  years, 
the  inability  of  the  railways,  through  inadequate  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, to  handle  the  trade  of  the  country,  results  in  serious  loss  to 
the  merchant  and  acts  upon  the  trade  as  an  objectionable  restraint. 
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There  is  no  incentive,  other  than  a  desire  for  increased  revenue, 
to  the  railways  to  maintain  their  equipment  on  a  reasonable  basis 
under  the  present  system.  Where  money  is  actually  paid  out 
(even  in  small  sums)  against  the  shortage  of  cars  the  railway 
managements  would  soon  learn  to  what  extent  their  want  of  facili- 
ties lessens  the  business,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tends  to  increase 
the  expenses  of  the  railway  company. 

RULE  NO.  30-"  FINALS  " 

The  last  rule  considered  was  rule  No.  30  ;  the  charge  for 
smalls.  In  Canada  the  minimum  charge  is  35  cents,  while,  as 
far  as  the  observation  of  this  department  extends,  in  United  States 
the  charge  is  25  cents.  The  Official  and  Southern  Classifications, 
applicable  throughout  the  broad  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  authorizes  a  charge  of  25  cents,  as  do  also  the  classifications 
of  the  States  of  Texas, Florida,Georgia,  and  local  railway  regulations 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  Montana,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  These  charges  for  smalls  taken  as  they 
are  in  conjunction  with  cartage,  where  the  smalls  are  carted  by  the 
railway  agents,  impose  a  serious  disadvantage  upon  the  move- 
ment of  small  packages.  The  railways  desire  to  force  this  busi- 
ness to  the  express  companies,  for  the  reason  that  smalls  handled 
by  express  would  pay  better  than  by  freight.  The  larger  railways 
own  express  companies.  The  shippers  object  to  the  excessive 
charges  for  handling  by  freight  trains  and  require  that  the  charges 
for  smalls  by  freight  and  for  smalls  by  express  shall  be  justly  related 
to  the  expense  to  the  railways  of  performing  the  respective  services. 
This  rule  will  also  be  given  consideration  when  definite  classifica- 
tion is  brought  up. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMMODITIES. 

Argument  on  the  classification  was  continued  June  24th,  when 
individual  ratings  were  considered.  So  as  to  limit  the  discussion 
as  much  as  possible,  the  suggestion  was  made,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  temporary  classification  be  issued,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  over  for  future  consideration  those  various  ratings 
that  are  the  same  in  both  classifications  but  which  may  be  unfair 
to  the  manufacturers  interested. 

TEHPORARY  CLASSIFICATION 

In  order  to  assist  in  reaching  a  conclusion  the  Association 
again  outlines  the  arguments  previously  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
temporary  classification,  with  Classification  No.  1 1  as  a  basis. 

First.  That  the  new  ratings  added  since  Classification  No. 
II  was  issued  which  are  either  the  outcome  of  analogy,  or  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  consideration,  by  the  railways,  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  various  new  commodities  submitted  for  rating,  should 
form  a  part  of  the  temporary  issue. 

Second.  That  the  ratings  of  the  specific  commodities,  which 
have  been  advanced  in  Classification  No.  12  over  the  ratings 
authorized  in  Classification  No.  11,  should  be  restored  in  the  tem- 
porary issue,  to  the  basis  of  Classification  No.  11  ;  because  the  Act 
requires  from  the  railways  a  notice  of  six  weeks  of  any  desire  to 
change  the  classification,  which  notice  could  not  be  given  so  that 
the  commissioners  might  consider  the  proposed  changes  before 
leaving  at  an  early  date  for  the  Coast. 

Third.  That  such  reduced  ratings  as  the  railways  have  agreed 
to  make  (a  number  have  been  agreed  upon  but  are  withheld  from  the 
public)  should  be  included  in  the  temporary  classification.  This 
would  work  no  hardship  to  the  railways  since  these  rates  have 
been  conceded  voluntarily  after  considering  the  individual  merits 
of  the  individual  commodities.  The  railways  were  disposed  to  ask 
that  the  increased  ratings  should  be  allowed  by  the  Board  without 
investigation,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  made  reduced 
ratings  on  other  commodities.  In  this  connection,  it  was  argued 
by  the  Association  that  the  saw-off  principle  cannot  be  introduced 
into  the  making  of  classification,  that  all  commodities  must  be 
considered,  each  on  its  individual  merits.  The  railways  stated 
that  there  were  but  21  ratings  in  the  Classification  No.  12  repre- 
senting increases  over  the  Classification  No.  11.    This  statement 


was  incorrect.  Advances  can  be  made  either  by  an  alterauon  of 
the  rules  or  by  a  change  in  the  ratings  of  the  commodities  them- 
selves. The  reference  made  by  the  railways  to  the  advances 
applied  only  to  the  changes  in  ratings  representing  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  commodities  upon  which  charges  for  transportation 
have  been  increased  in  the  Classification  No.  12.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  which  the  railway  representatives  seemed  to 
be  desirous  of  drawing  away  from  the  principles  above  laid  down, 
it  was  agreed  to  discuss  them  one  by  one.  No  objection  was 
raised  to  point  one  and  none  to  point  three,  but  the  railway  com- 
panies decidedly  objected  to  the  suggestion  embodied  in  point 
two.  It  was  then  decided  to  consider  the  objections  to  point  two, 
item  by  item. 

In  dealing  with  Classification  Rule  No.  i,  (minimum  weights) 
as  before  stated,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  temporarily  the  measure 
of  relief,  offered  by  the  railway  companies,  in  the  withheld  sup- 
plement. Regarding  rule  2,  (mixed  carloads)  it  was  agreed  to  accept 
the  rule  as  m  the  present  classification  on  business  in  the  territory 
west  of  Port  Arthur  and  on  shipments  moving  into  that  territory  ; 
rule  2  of  Classification  No.  11  to  be  restored  on  business  moving 
between  points  east  of  Port  Arthur. 

In  discussing  the  various  ratings,  it  was  stated  by  the  Associ- 
ation that  probably  the  main  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the 
reduced  ratings  would  centre  around  the  rating  of  metallic  shingles. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  special  case 
presented  on  this  commodity.  It  was  also  decided  to  have  special 
cases  heard  with  regard  to  window  shades  mounted  on  rollers,  and 
on  lawn  mowers. 

While,  as  stated  above,  the  mixed  carload  privilege  of  Classi- 
fication No.  II  is  to  be  restored  east  of  Port  Arthur,  any  reason- 
able extension  of  the  present  distinctive  heading  principle  of 
making  up  mixed  carloads,  which  is  to  be  applied  temporarily  to 
and  between  points  west  of  Port  Arthur,  will  continue  to  be  valu- 
able to  the  shippers  interested  until  the  question  is  definitely 
settled.  In  this  connection,  several  extensions  have  been  made 
by  the  railways  by  adding  children's  carriages  and  waggons  to 
the  furniture  list,  by  adding  incubators  and  brooders  to  the  agri- 
cultural implement  list  ;  agate  ware,  granite  ware  and  enamelled 
ware  to  the  hardware  list,  stamped  ware,  also  tin  ware,  etc.,  to  the 
hardware  list,  tinsmiths'  tools  to  the  hardware  list,  radiators  to  the 
plumbers'  supply  list,  grain  to  the  seed  list,  and  varnish  to  the 
paint  list. 

In  addition  to  the  reduced  ratings  of  Classification  No.  11, 
which  are  to  be  restored,  of  which  the  following  list  was  published 
in  hidusti'ial  Canada  for  July,  is  also  given  below  a  rough  state- 
ment of  additional  reduced  ratings  which  are  to  take  effect  with 
the  supplement  to  the  present  classification  on  August  1st : 


Classification 
to-dav 
L.C.L.— C.L. 

Plows,  Gang,  Sulky,  Shovel  or  Riding ...  .     i  6 

Furs,  manufactured   D  i 

Iron  Beams,  Columns  and  Girders   3  5 

Skewers,  in  boxes  or  barrels   2  5 

Bells,  cow,  incases   i 

Fanning  Mills,  set  up,  minimum  weight, 

36  ft.  cars,  20,000  lbs   6 

Min.  weight,  36  ft.  cars,  14,000  lbs  

Min.  weight,  40  ft.  cars,  24,000  lbs   6 

Min.  weight,  40  ft.  cars,  15,500  lbs  

Gramophones  and  Graphophones   Di 

Seats,  Agricultural  Implements,  nested, 

ironed  or  crated   i  6 

Artificial  Stone   4  7 

Asphaltum  in  sacks   3  5 

Barrels,  empty,  in  box  cars,  minimum. .  . .  2,000  lbs. 
"     racked,  platform  cars,  minimum.  2,000  lbs. 

Copper  Ingots  

Desks,  office  or  other,  crated  or  boxed..  . .  4 

Furs,  manufactured   D  i 

Hammers  in  cases   2 

Blowers  (iron  rotary)  and  exhaust  fans..  . .    i  6 

Envelopes,  common   i  4 

Exercise,  Scribbling  Books,  etc   i  4 

Stoves  and  Furnaces,  C.L.  rating,  gener- 
ally speaking  reduced  to  5th  class. . . . 


Classification 
will  now  be 

L.C.L  —C.L. 
2  6 
I 


2  6 
4  10 
4  10 
14,000  lbs. 
18,000  lbs. 
4 
4 


I 
I 

3  5 

2  6 

2  4 

2  4 
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The  above  represents  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  dwelt 
upon  when  the  classification  was  discussed  before  the  Board.  It 
is  emphasized  that  the  arrangement  arrived  at,  under  which  the 
present  classification  is  approved,  is  a  temporary  one.  It  is 
understood  that  the  discussion  is  to  be  opened  in  the  near  future 
with  respect  to  arrangement  and  approval  of  a  definite  classifica- 
tion. Classification  is  at  the  root  of  the  transportation  question  as 
it  appeals  to  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  shippers.  It  contains  the 
key  to  all  merchandise  tariffs  issued  by  the  railways,  and  fixes  the 
rates  of  such  tariffs  that  are  to  be  charged  with  respect  to  com- 
modities. An  error  in  the  classification  under  which  a  higher  rating 
is  authorized  where  a  lower  class  rating  should  be  applied  or  an  in- 
consistency in  the  classification  that  would  produce  the  same  effect 
— any  feature  of  the  classification  that  would  involve  the  charging 
upon  commodities  of  discriminatory  rates  would  mean  either  a 
serious  drain  on  the  profits  of  a  business  or  else  a  curtailment  of 
operations.  The  classification,  too,  as  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged 
under  the  merchandise  tariffs  may  fix  rates  for  certain  commod- 
ities upon  a  basis  which  is  too  high  when  the  rating  of  similar  com- 
modities in  the  Official  Classification  (U.S.)  and  the  rates  from  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  lines  as  applicable  to  ratings  are  con- 
sidered. The  influence  of  the  customs  tariff  to  protect  Canadian 
industries  might  be  entirely  counteracted  in  some  cases  by  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  classification  of  Canada  and  the  Official 
Classification  of  the  United  States.  The  class  rates  for  merchan- 
dise traffic  from  United  States  points  into  Canada  are  generally 
speaking  on  a  lower  mileage  scale  than  the  local  class  rates  of  the 
Canadian  roads.  If  you  add  to  this  a  discrepancy  as  between  the 
classifications,  say,  a  third  class  rating  in  the  Canadian  and  a 
fourth  class  rating  in  the  Official  Classification,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  difficulty  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  have  to  contend 
with,  in  spite  of  the  customs  tariff,  in  competing  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  United  States.  The  whole  question  of  classification 
is  an  important  matter  to  the  average  shipper,  and  one  which 
should  demand  the  most  careful  consideration.  As  stated  above, 
the  classification  question  is  to  be  re-opened  for  consideration  at 
an  early  date,  and  in  as  far  as  manufacturers,  who  are  not  already 
in  communication  with  the  Transportation  Department  are  desirous 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  what  they  consider 
to  be  classification  difficulties  or  discrepancies  with  respect  to  their 
particular  goods,  they  should  communicate  with  the  Department 
at  once. 

CAR  STORAGE,  CAR  RENTAL  OR  DEMURRAGE 

Some  reference  is  made  above  under  the  heading  of  Classifi- 
cation to  the  question  of  car  rental  or  the  delay  to  cars  by  shippers 
in  loading  and  car  storage,  or  the  delay  to  property  in  cars  await- 
ing unloading. 

The  Board  have  been  asked,  by  the  Dominion  Millers'  Asso- 
ciation and  others,  to  give  this  matter  consideration.  On  the 
suggestion  of  this  Department,  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
manufacturers  is  to  be  presented  before  any  definite  conclusion  is 
reached.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Department  should  be  furnished 
with  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers  in  regard  to 
demurrage.  The  Association  will  be  grateful  if  the  individual 
members  will  communicate  to  the  Transportation  Department 
without  delay  specific  difficulties,  with  any  suggestions  they  may 
have  to  make  on  the  subject.  Members  may  bear  in  mind  that 
all  communications  upon  this  or  any  other  subject  are  considered 
confidential.  It  is  highly  desirable,  if  a  satisfactory  conclusion  is 
to  be  arrived  at,  that  the  Association  should  put  in  its  case,  as  cover- 
ing all  the  difficulties  of  its  individual  members.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  a  carefully  prepared,  prompt  and  complete  statement 
from  the  individual  members  of  their  individual  difficulties. 

GLASSWARE  CASE 
The  decision  of  the  Board  handed  down  in  Ottawa  July  30th 
orders  carload  rates  to  London,  8  cents;   Berlin,  Hamilton  and 
Toronto,  13  cents;   Montreal,  23^  cents.    The  present  rates  are: 
London,  13  cents;  Hamilton  and  Berlin,  19  cents;  Toronto,  18  cents 


(tariff  20  cents);  Montreal,  25  cents  (tariff  30  cents).  The  special 
rates  formerly  enjoyed  were,  to  Toronto  15  cents,  Montreal  21  cents 
per  100  lbs, 

COOPERAGE  CASE 

The  decision  of  the  Board  handed  out  in  Ottawa  July  30th  orders 
the  reinstatement  of  the  rate  of  16^  cents  to  Montreal  for  local  con- 
sumption, and  makes  the  rate  for  export  including  terminal  charges  18 
cents.  The  present  rates  are  18  cents  for  local  consumption  and  19-^- 
cents  for  export. 

A  NEW  FIELD  IN  SAN  DOMINGO 

A  correspondent  from  Puerto  Plata  sends  a  list  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  and  exported  by  San  Domingo,  and  remarks  that 
a  goodly  share  of  this  trade  might  well  be  enjoyed  by  Canada. 

The  time  appears  to  be  an  opportune  one  for  opening  trade 
relations  with  that  country.  San  Domingo  is  now  at  peace,  and 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  remain  so  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  been  promised  assistance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  checkmg  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  native  population.  The  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  and  the 
land  rich  in  natural  resources,  so  that  for  those  going  in  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  seems  every  prospect  for  a  large  measure  of  success. 

In  1901  the  island  exported  tobacco,  cocoa,  sugar,  hardwoods 
and  hides  to  the  value  of  $5,190,000.  The  nature  of  her  imports, 
their  value,  and  the  country  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  following 
table  : 

United  States — Machinery,  tools,  weapons,  fats,  salted  meats, 
fishstuffs,  cheese,  hardware,  flour,  coal,  cotton,  drugs,  shoes  and 
felt  hats,  $1,994,315. 

Germany — Liquors,  oils,  rice,  cheese,  matches,  zinc,  food  pre- 
serves, kitchen  utensils,  glass,  linen,  hosiery,  embroideries, 
$718,633. 

France — Liquors,  cloths,  straw  hats,  wines,  hosiery,  fancy 
goods,  medicines,  toys,  perfumeries,  $502,410, 

Spain — Onions,  garlic,  potatoes,  dried  meats,  preserved  fruits, 
$17,820. 

The  chief  difficulty  under  which  the  country  has  to  labor  in 
the  way  of  receiving  shipments  of  goods  from  abroad  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  Wm.  P.  Clyde  Co.  have  a  concession  from  a  for- 
mer President  granting  them  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  United 
States.  This  company  further  enjoys  an  exemption  from  all  port 
dues,  which  amount  to  $2.50  per  ton  of  cargo  brought  into  or 
exported  from  the  island.  There  is  in  consequence  almost  no  com- 
petition. In  their  concession,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Canada,  and  among  the  business  men  of  Puerto  Plata  the  belief 
is  quite  general  that  if  a  Canadian  line  could  be  induced  to  include 
that  port  in  its  itinerary,  the  Government,  which  is  a  progressive 
one,  would  be  inclined  to  deal  with  them  very  liberally.  The 
Hamburg-American  Line  does  quite  a  trade  with  San  Domingo, 
and  recently  paid  148,000  for  the  right  of  entry  for  two  years. 
There  is  also  a  French  line  trading  with  the  island,  called  La 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique. 

A  CORRECTION  AND  AN  APOLOGY 

In  our  last  issue  we  quoted  an  extract  from  the  Mail  and  Empire 
of  June  25th,  purporting  to  set  forth  the  views  of  Mr  Harrison  Watson 
on  the  proposal  to  establish  an  office  of  the  Association  in  London,  Eng. 
Mr.  Watson  has  since  written  to  say  that  the  statement  appearing  in  the 
Mail  and  Empire  is  entirely  erroneous.  He  informs  us  that  his  opinion 
was  never  asked  upon  the  subject  ;  that  he  never  made  the  statements 
attributed  to  him  either  concerning  our  London  Office  or  the  Canadian 
Exhibit  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  that  his  personal  views  on  these 
matters  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  report  as  published. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  desire  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to 
this  retraction  of  our  remarks  concerning  Mr.  Watson's  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  deeply  regret  that  we  should  have  been  an  unwitting 
instrument  in  causing  him  to  be  misrepresented. 


COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  Drummond  speaks  on  the  subject  of  Preferential  Trade— Imperialism  the  Keynote 
of  the  Evening— Canada's    Commercial   Condition  and  Imperial  Defence  Discussed 


ONE  of  the  most  successful  dinners  ever  given  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  was  that  tendered  to  their 
President,  Mr.  George  Edward  Drummond,  by  the  Montreal  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  21st.  .  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  held  on  a  midsummer  evening,  the  Montreal 
Chairman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  found  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers seated  before  him  in  the  Canada  Club  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  the 
ceremonies  were  begun. 

At  his  right  were  Mr.  Drummond,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  R.  L. 
Borden,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  A.  Hodgson,  ex-President  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade,  C.  H.  Catelli,  representing  La  Chambre  de  Commerce, 
R.  S.  White,  Collector  of  Customs,  and  R.  A.  Donald  representing 
Mr.  W.  K.  George,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Association.  On 
his  left  were  Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine,  Robert  Meighen,  Esq., 
F.  D.  Monk,  Esq.,  M.P.,and  H.  Cockshutt,  Vice-President  C.M.A. 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  cosy  new  quarters  of  the  Canada  Club  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  the  occasion,  enhanced  by  the  music  from  Silverston's 
Orchestra,  and  Mr.  G.  Duquette's  powerful  basso  voice  in  patriotic 
song. 

The  occasion  was  prompted  by  Mr.  Drummond's  recent  visit  to 
England,  where  he  met  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  England,  always  consistently  advocating  the  views  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  upon  the  Imperial  trade  question. 
Imperialism  was  the  key-note  of  the  evening,  and  its  discourse  will 
leave  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
present. 

The  toast  of  the  "  King  was  heartily  honored.  It  was  followed 
by  "  Our  President ''  fittingly  proposed  by  Mr.  Ballantyne. 

Mr.  Drummond  after  a  word  of  appreciation  spoke  as  follows  : 
It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
as  to  the  visit  to  Great  Britain  which  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Hodson 
and  Ames,  and  I  myself,  were  privileged  to  make  recently  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  when  I  also 
had  the  honor  of  representing  this  Association. 

I  accede  to  this  request  with  the  more  pleasure  because  I  feel 
that  anything  and  everything  concerning  our  fellow-subjects  in  the 
Old  Land  interests  you,  as  its  does  myself,  and  because  you  and  I, 
like  every  true  son  of  Canada,  stand  first,  last  and  all  the  time  for 
strengthening  by  every  possible  means  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the 
great  Empire. 

GREAT  RECEPTION 

You  know,  of  course,  that  my  colleagues  and  I  went  over  on 
the  invitation  of  the'  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  attend 
their  annual  banquet  held  in  London  in  March.  From  the  hour  of 
our  arrival  in  Liverpool  until  we  left  the  shores  of  England  we 
were  made  to  feel  that  we  were  among  warm  hearted  kinsmen, 
The  hospitalities  (both  public  and  private)  extended  to  us,  and 
which  we  accepted  as  your  representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  were  princely,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  Mother  Country.  Everywhere  we  went  Canada 
was  the  theme  and  everywhere,  Englishmen,  who  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Britain's  younger  statesmen  said  to  me  on  one 
occasion,  are  not  usually  given  to  "wearing  their  hearts  on  their 
sleeves,"  departing  from  their  customary  reticence,  spoke  in  the 
warmest  and  most  fraternal  terms  of  Canadians,  and  of  Canada 
herself  as  the  "hope  of  the  Old  World  and  pride  of  the  New."  To 
us,  as  probably  to  all  Canadians  visiting  Britain  in  recent  times,  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  find  how  much  more  thoroughly  our 
Dominion  is  appreciated  over  there  than  she  was  wont  to  be  in 
days  gone  by.  As  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  we  owe  much 
of  this  great  awakening  and  much  of  this  good  feeling  to  the  part 


we  took  as  a  loyal  British  people  in  respect  to  the  South  African 
war  ;  we  owe  much  to  the  untiring,  unselfish  labors  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  who,  as  High  Commissioner,  works  unceasingly  for 
Canadian  interests.  The  work  of  our  Dominion  Immigration 
Department  is  also  bearing  fruit.  Aside  from  official  methods, 
however,  I  know  of  nothing  that  could  have  been  of  greater  service 
in  bringing  Canada  into  prominence  in  Britain  than  the  visit  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  to 
Canada  last  August.  These  British  delegates,  almost  without 
exception,  seem  to  have  constituted  themselves  "special  Canadian 
agents,"  and  the  Canadian  resources  and  the  chances  for  the 
profitable  development  of  the  same  are  being  discussed  as  never 
before  in  the  financial  trade  circles  of  Britain.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  have  ventured  to  predict  that  more  British  capital  will  seek 
investment  in  Canada  within  the  next  five  years  than  has  reached 
us  in  the  whole  of  the  past  decade. 

OWING  TO  CHAMBERLAIN 

We  owe  not  a  little  of  this  rapidly  growing  intelligent  interest 
in  things  Canadian  to  the  discussion  of  the  great  fiscal  question 
projected  into  Imperial  politics  with  such  force  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Canada  is  looked  upon,  and  rightly,  as  the  pivotal  point  ot 
the  whole  preferential  question  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  false 
step  at  the  present  time  on  the  part  of  our  Canadian  Government 
would  mar,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wise  and  statesmanlike 
endorsement  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  preference  in  trade  as  needful  for  the  thorough  consolida- 
tion of  the  Empire,  would,  at  this  critical  juncture,  make  for  the 
safety  of  a  measure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  future  welfare  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

During  my  stay  in  England,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  notable  men,  not  only  in  financial  and  trade  circles,  but  also 
in  political  circles  ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  at  first 
hand  their  views  on  the  fiscal  question.  When  I  mention  the 
names  of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Wm.  Holland,  Sir 
Chas.  Renshaw,  Hon.  Wm.  Hayes  Fisher,  Lord  Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A. 
Brassey,  Right  Hon.  James  Parker  Smith,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Colomb,  Mr.  Wm.  Farrer  Ecroyd,  the  father  of  Fair  Trade  in 
England  ;  Walter  Runciman,  Earl  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  you  will  realize  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  strong  political 
opponents  as  well  as  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  policy. 
I  counted  as  the  greatest  privilege  and  pleasure  that  of  meeting 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself. 

CHAMBERLAIN  FULL  OF  VIGOR 

I  found  Mr.  Chamberlain  full  of  vigor,  and  full  of  confidence 
that  the  great  cause  for  which  he  personally  has  sacrificed  so 
much,  will  triumph  in  the  end.  I  was  immensely  impressed  with 
his  sincerity  and  singleness  of  aim,  namely,  the  firm  and  effective 
federation  of  our  people  the  world  over,  and  the  preservation  of 
British  interests  (both  labor  and  capital)  against  the  unfair  compe- 
tition of  foreign  rivals,  to  which  these  interests  are,  under  the 
present  system  of  free  imports,  subjected.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  best,  safest  and  surest  way  to  effect  a 
permanent  consolidation  of  interests  is  through  the  medium  of  a 
mutual  arrangement  by  which  each  section  of  the  Empire'  will 
grant  to  the  products  of  the  other  a  preference  as  against  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  labor.  In  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  is  exactly 
in  accord  with  the  view  held  and  publicly  expressed  again  and 
again  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Canada,  a  view  that  has  been  fully  endorsed  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association. 
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NO  SACRIFICE  RBQUIRBD 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  repudiated 
strongly  the  statement  which  has  been  made  that  he  expects 
Canada,  under  a  preferential  arrangement,  to  sacrifice,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  hinder  or  curtail,  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  enterprises  that  we  have  already  established 
or  may  hereafter  establish. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  are  quite  in  accord  with  those  held 
by  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

We  believe  that  an  effective,  well-considered  mutual  arrange- 
ment may  well  be  arrived  at  by  which,  while  local  interests  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  can  be  fully  and  equitably 
safeguarded  and  kept  prosperous,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  very  large 
trade  that  now  goes  to  foreign  and  commercially  antagonistic 
capital  and  labor  can  be  diverted  to  our  own  people  within  the 
Empire. 

This  common  sense  policy 
must  triumph  in  the  end.  Even 
among  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
strong  political  opponents  there 
is  already  a  sincere  desire  for  a 
Royal  Commission,  representa- 
tive of  the  Colonies  as  well  as 
the  Mother  Country,  to  consider 
the  whole  question. 

As  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
personality,  no  one  can  meet 
him  without  realizing  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  in  every  sense  a 
leader  of  men.  He  impresses 
you  as  a  strong,  safe,  courageous 
statesman,  who  at  the  same  time 
possesses  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  best  qualities  of  a  clear- 
headed, practical  business  man, 
thorough  ineverythinghedoes — 
surely  just  the  man  qualified  to 
lead  a  commercial  people  in  this 
commercially  strenuous  time. 

HAS  WORKINQMEN'S  SUPPORT 

With  respect  to  his  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  the  present  strug- 
gle, even  his  bitterest  opponents, 
who  are  mostly  among  politi- 
cians and  doctrinaires,  admit 
that  he  has  gone  into  the  struggle 
from  the  highest  and  most 
patriotic  motives.  At  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame,  he  surren- 
dered his  position  in  a  Cabinet 
in  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 

he  had  grown  to  love  his  work,  and  has  voluntarily  imposed  upon 
himself,  at  an  age  when  most  men  look  for  rest  and  quiet,  a  task 
which  must,  in  any  event,  fill  the  best  remaining  years  of  his  life 
with  work  of  the  most  arduous  nature.  One  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire such  a  man,  and  his  admirers  are  legion,  especially  in  the 
Midlands  of  England.  I  believe  that  the  workingmen  will  event- 
ually rally  to  his  support.  A  system  that  has  resulted  in  bringing 
Campbell-Bannerman's  twelve  million  British  people  to  the  point 
of  Starvation,  is  so  clearly  bad  that  even  the  cry  of  "  dear  loaf"  will 
not  long  serve  to  keep  the  British  workmen  from  supporting  a 
statesman  who  has  so  well  served  their  interests  in  the  past  as  has 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Campbell-Bannermar's  arguments  have,  in  the  Midlands  of 
England,  proved  somewhat  of  a  boomerang,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
cause  has  been  very  much  strengthened  in  the  minds  of  the  prac- 
tical people  composing  the  population  of  that  section  of  England. 


MR.  GEO.   E.  DKUMMOND 


In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  given  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  opponents  recently  by  Mr.  Geo.  Senior,  Ex-Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield,  and  one  of  the  hardest-headed  business  men  in 
the  Midlands  of  England.    He  said  : 

SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY 

"  We  deplore  the  conditions  that  enable  Campbell-Bannerman 
to  state  that  twelve  million  British  people  are  on  the  point  of 
starvation.  Does  he  wish  to  know  the  remedy  .''  Let  him  refer  to 
the  XLI  Chapter  of  Genesis,  55th  verse. 

"  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the  people 
cried  unto  Pharaoh  for  bread,  and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the 
Egyptians,  go  unto  Joseph,  what  he  saith  to  you,  do." 

The  statute  books  of  Britain  must  be  a  constant  reminder  to 
her   workpeople    that    Joseph    Chamberlain   has   proved  their 

friend  again  and  again.  And, 
moreover,  he  knows  them  and 
their  aspirations  as  no  other 
public  man  in  England  knows 
them.  I  can  well  understand 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said 
in  this  respect  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, namely,  that  when  he 
speaks  to  workmen,  or  of  them, 
they  are  real  workmen,  and 
when  he  discusses  business, 
manufacturing  or  trade,  he  is 
understood  by  the  classes  whose 
interests  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  workmen  of  England 
know  that  such  a  man  is  not 
likely  to  father  a  policy  calcula- 
ted to  injure  their  interests,  and 
when  the  cobwebs  of  Cobdenism 
are  brushed  away,'  as  they  will 
be,  they  will  realize,  as  Canadian 
workmen  do,  that  it  is  of  prime 
importance  that  the  product  of 
their  labor  should  be  safeguard- 
ed against  the  unfaircompetition 
of  their  foreign  rivals. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
CHAMBERLAIN 

As  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
qualities  as  a  statesman,  and  as 
showing  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter, Parker  Smith,  who,  as  you 
are  aware,  was  his  private  secre- 
tary during  the  Boer  war,  told 
me  that  he  learned  to  know  Mr. 
Chamberlain  under  the  stress 
and  strain  of  that  awful  time,  and  learned  to  admire  him  above  any 
man  he  ever  met  or  hoped  to  meet.  Cool,  calm,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  full  of  courage,  he  is  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  British 
statesman. 

Parker  Smith  related  to  me  one  anecdote  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get. Things  had  been  going  badly  enough  in  South  Africa,  when, 
one  night,  came  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Colenso  ;  the 
guns  lost,  the  army  cut  to  pieces,  Buller  defeated.  To  Parker 
Smith  fell  the  duty  of  carrying  the  news  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
There  was  consternation  among  those  present;  only  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain sat  quiet. 

Mr.  Smith,  turning  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  asked  :  "  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, what  will  happen  if  they  drive  us  to  the  sea  ?" 

"  What  will  happen  ?"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  "  what  will  hap- 
pen 1  Why,  we  will  smiply  start  over  again.  We  will  drive  them 
back  again." 
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That  is  the  statesman  who  won  out  and  kept  Great  Britain  in 
the  front  rank,  thus  preserving  the  Empire.  That  is  the  states- 
man who,  when  the  war  was  over,  crossed  to  South  Africa,  met  the 
Boer  leaders,  dealt  fairly,  squarely,  and  generously  with  them,  and 
brought  them  into  the  Empire.  He  is  the  statesman  who,  sacrific- 
ing ease,  comfort,  and  the  emoluments  of  office,  is  fighting  now  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  whom  every  man  in  Canada, 
worthy  of  the  name,  should  stand  by. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE 

And  now,  as  to  our  duty  in  Canada  in  respect  to  the  great 
question  of  preferential  trade  and  its  highest  ultimate  object,  the 
binding  together  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  in  an 
Imperial  alliance. 

I  am  convinced  from  what  I  heard  and  saw  in  England,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  our  Parliament  should  voice  the  wish  of 
the  Canadian  people,  as  expressed  by  our  trade  organizations  in 
every  centre  from  Sydney  and  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria  ; 
that  the  general  interests  demand  that  our  Parliament  should  move 
to  get  a  mutual  preferential  trade  arrangement  that  will  make  for 
the  permanent  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

I  believe  further  that  much  of  the  opposition  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  experiencing  in  Great  Britam  would  be  removed  if 
our  Canadian  Parliament  would  now  face  the  question  of  Canada 
contributing,  in  a  Canadian  way,  and  on  the  initiative  of  our  own 
Parliament,  to  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  a  service  which 
we  now  enjoy  without  the  payment  of  a  single  cent.  We  owe  it  to 
our  self-respect  to  do  this.  The  delegates  to  this  great  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  held  here  last  August,  at  which  this  Associa- 
tion was  fully  represented,  supported  this  principle  by  a  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  vote. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  expect  the  British  tax-payer  to  con- 
tinue paying  the  whole  cost  of  a  navy  which  guards  Canadian 
tonnage  and  interests  equally  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  fair  settlement  of  this  question,  a  "clearing  of  the  deck"  so  to 
speak,  would,  I  believe,  result  in  the  removal  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  opposition  which  a  portion  of  the  general  British  public  have, 
at  first,  blush,  shown  to  the  idea  of  risking  even  a  possible  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  by  placing  a  tax  on  foreign  breadstuflfs,  so  as 
to  confer  a  preference  on  Colonial  products. 

LOCAL  MATTERS 

And  now  to  turn  to  local  matters.  It  seems  fitting  that  the 
members  of  an  association  as  national  in  character  as  ours,  an 
association  under  the  auspices  of  which  Canadians  of  every  shade 
of  politics  can  foregather,  even  in  such  pleasant  reunions  as  this, 
and  free  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of  mere  party  politics,  party 
affiliations,  and  party  exigencies,  of  which  we  have  far  too  much  in 
Canada,  discuss  questions  affecting  the  moral  and  material  welfare 
of  our  country,  taking  common  ground  together,  when  necessary, 
to  see  that  the  views  of  the  business  community  in  Canada  are 
heard  and  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Parliament. 

There  comes  a  time  probably  in  the  history  of  every  young 
nation,  when  with  a  somewhat  covetous  world  awakening  to  her 
possibilities,  as  the  world  is  undoubtedly  awakening  to  those  of 
Canada,  it  will  require  the  greatest  watchfulness,  unswerving 
loyalty,  and  the  most  profound  wisdom  on  the  part  of  her  states- 
men and  people  to  guide  her  on  the  right  course.  I  think  that 
that  time  has  come  in  Canada,  and  indeed  for  our  common 
Empire.  Great  questions  and  grave  problems  are  looming  up 
that  must  be  grappled  with  and  settled  satisfactorily,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  institutions  and  the  ties  that  we  have  grown  to  love. 
Outside  influences,  as  well  as  mistaken  views  at  home,  will  have 
to  be  met  and  reckoned  with. 

REORGANIZATION   OF  EMPIRE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  question  of  the  hour  is  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Empire  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  which  I  hope  we 
will  forever  belong.    It  is  no  new  question.    Nova  Scotia's  great 


son,  Joseph  Howe,  urged  the  importance  of  reorganization  upon 
the  peoples  of  our  Empire  fifty  years  ago.  To-day  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  six  million,  and  with  our  people  entering  upon  a 
world  career,  the  matter  is  acute  and  must  be  dealt  with.  In  dis- 
cussing the  urgent  necessity  of  consolidating  the  Empire,  we  may 
well  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Father  of 
United  States  Federation,  spoken  in  1788,  at  a  time  when  he  and 
others  were  fighting  for  the  union  of  the  scattered  states.  He 
said  : 

"  It  may  be  in.  me  a  defect  of  political  fortitude,  but  I  ai  knowl- 
edge that  I  cannot  entertain  an  equal  tranquility  with  those  who 
affect  to  treat  the  danger  of  a  longer  continuance  in,  our  present 
situation  as  imaginary.  A  nation  without  a  national  Government 
is  an  awful  spectacle.  The  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  time 
of  profound  peace  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is 
a  prodigy,  to  the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  with  trembling 
anxiety.  In  so  arduous  an  enterprise  I  can  reconcile  it  to  no 
rules  of  prudence  to  let  go  the  hold  we  now  have  upon  seven  out 
of  the  thirteen  states,  and  after  having  passed  over  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  ground  to  recommence  the  course.  I  dread  the 
more  the  consequences  of  new  attempts  because  I  know  that 
powerful  individuals  in  this  and  in  other  states  are  enemies  to  a 
general  national  Government  in  every  possible  way." 

These  words  may  well  apply  to  the  position  within  our  British 
Empire  to-day,  to  the  necessity  of  consolidation,  and  to  the 
desirability  of  providing  an  Imperial  council  qualified  to  deal  with 
matters  touching  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Empire. 

NEED  FOR  VIGILANCE 

With  respect  to  our  own  Dominion,  there  is  pretty  good  proof 
'  that  powerful  individuals  and  organizations  outside  this  country 
are  working  to-day  for  commercial  measures  that,  if  adopted  by 
us,  would  lead  to  the  end  desired  by  the  promoters,  and  would 
inevitably  change  the  whole  future  of  Canada,  making  our  exist- 
ence as  a  component  part  of  the  Empire  an  impossibility.  Now 
let  us  take  measures  that  will  defeat  any  such  object,  and  that  will 
hold  us  fast  to  the  strong  British-Canadian  foundations  which  the 
fathers  of  confederation — the  Macdonalds,  Cartiers  and  Browns — 
so  well  and  truly  laid. 

To  maintain  our  national  existence  we  must  conserve,  protect, 
and  keep  prosperous  national  industries  and  pursuits,  by  which 
and  through  which  our  people  must  gain  their  livelihood.  If  the 
policy  which  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  con- 
sistently favored  and  worked  for  is  adopted,  we  will  not  only 
maintain  our  national  existence,  but  also  hold  fast  to  the  ties  that 
bind  us  to  the  British  Empire. 

TARIFF  REVISION 

Two  years  ago  at  Halifax,  after  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  facts  forced  upon  Canadian  manufacturers  by  practical  ever) - 
day  sxperience  in  carrying  on  business  in  this  country,  we,  as  an 
association,  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  a  unanimous 
vote  : 

"  Resolved — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the 
changed  conditions  which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand  the 
immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff,  upon  lines  which 
will  more  effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion 
the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from 
other  countries. 

"  That  in  any  such  revision  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the 
community,  whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing  or  manu- 
facturing, should  be  fully  considered,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the 
preservation,  but  to  the  further  development  of  all  these  great 
natural  industries. 

"  That  while  such  a  tariff  should  primarily  be  framed  for 
Canadian  interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  a  substantial 
preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of 
the  British  Empire  with  which  reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be 
arranged,  recognizing  always  that  under  any  conditions  the 
minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  for  all  Canadian 
producers.'' 

Since  the  date  of  the  Halifax  meeting,  we  have  stood  con- 
sistently by   the   policy   outlined  in  this  resolution,  and  have 
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re-affirmed  it  time  and  again.  We  stand  by  the  same  policy 
to-day,  and  must  do  so  until  it  is  carried  into  effect  in  its  entirety 
by  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 

PROTECTION  AND  PREFERENCE 

Certain  newspaper  critics,  and  I  notice  an  article  in  a  paper 
to-night,  have  charged  insincerity  against  the  members  of  this 
association  in  respect  to  the  policy  we  contend  for,  claiming  that 
it  is  impossible  to  adequately  protect  the  product  of  Canadian 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  divert,  under  a  preferential  arrange- 
ment, a  substantial  portion  of  our  import  trade  to  our  fellow 
subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  our  critics  do  not  correspond 
with  the  facts  and  experience,  as  these  critics  will  find  if  they 
examine  closely  the  working  of  the  present  tariff,  at  the  same  time 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Canadian  industrial  enterprises 
arenot  sufficiently  advanced  and 
varied  enough  to  care  for  the 
full  requirements  of  this  country 
and  that  where  capital  has  to  be 
secured  for  new  enterprises,  and 
a  great  many  initial  difficulties 
have  to  be  overcome,  the  expan- 
sion is  necessarily  slow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Do- 
minion is  increasing  in  popula 
tion  and  v/ith  the  extension  of 
railways  and  other  public  and 
private  undertakings,  our  sur- 
plus requirements  (much  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  purchased 
by  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  the  raw  material  for  our 
own  manufactures)  are  very 
large,  and  must  continue  to  be 
so.  Our  orders  for  surplus  re- 
quirements, under  present  con- 
ditions, are  going  largely  to  for- 
eign and  commercially  unfriend- 
ly trade  rivals,  who  are,  and 
must  for  a  long  time  remain, 
the  principal  competitors  of  the 
British  manufacturers. 

Under  efficient  protection 
and  encouragement,  many  new 
factories  will  be  established  in 
Canada  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  the  population  of  the  Domin- 
ion will  increase  wonderfully 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
and  while  the  importations  may 
not  be  so  great  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, the  total  imports  will  steadily  increase.  The  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  high  tariff,  imported  merchandise  valued  at 
$1,025,719,237  during  the  fiscal  year  1903.  If  the  Government  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  willing  to  admit  British 
goods  into  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  of  duty  as  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  willing  that  they  should  be  admitted  here,  the 
United  States  importations  (our  critics  no  doubt  will  admit]  would 
be  immensely  increased,  and  the  British  manufacturers, and  possibly 
the  critics  I  refer  to,  would  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  fair-mindedness  of  United  States  manufacturers  who 
would  agree  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Anything  that  causes  a  transfer  of  industries  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  will  increase  the  population  of  the  Dominion,  and 
thus  create  a  large  demand  for  such  goods  as  must  be  imported. 
THE  TARIFF  AND  BRITISH  TRADE 

Under  present  tariff  conditions  one  finds  that  in  almost  all 
lines  of  manufactured  goods  the  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
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tries  greatly  exceed  those  from  Britain  ;  woollens  and  cottons  are 
the  only  notable  exceptions. 

Quoting  from  a  memorandum  recently  prepared  regarding 
importations  from  abroad,  and  in  which  only  articles  in  which  the 
United  Kingdom  now  competes  are  given,  I  find  eighty-six  different 
lines  of  manufacture  in  which  Great  Britain  is  competing.  Of  this 
she  only  holds  her  own  in  some  fifteen  lines,  notably  in  woollens 
and  cottons.  In  all  these  lines  combined  we  imported  from  Great 
Britain  in  1903  goods  to  the  value  of  $52,493,305  only,  whereas  we 
imported  from  foreign  sources  articles  to  the  value  of  $107,673,1 10. 

Again  roughly  speaking  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods  we  im- 
port are  admitted  free  of  duty,  under  our  tari'ff,  and  it  is  at  least 
interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  free  goods.  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  combined  only  managed  to  secure  our  trade  to  the  extent 
of  about  20  per  cent.,  whereas  on  dutiable  goods,  where  the  pref- 

ence  becomes  operative  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colon- 
ies secured  over  31  percent,  of 
our  total  import  trade. 

Had  our  tarift  been  properly 
revised  before  we  extended  the 
present  preferential  arrange- 
ment to  Great  Britain,  we  would 
doubtless  have  bought  more 
moderately  from  her  in  cottons 
and  woollens,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  assuredly  have 
made  up  for  this  many  times 
over  by  conferring  a  greatly  in- 
creased trade  upon  her  in  other 
lines  of  goods,  such,  for  instance, 
as  iron  and  steel  products  that 
we  are  importing  from  foreign 
centres,  and  this  without  in  any 
way  necessarily  injuring  the 
Canadian  industry. 

THE  MAIN  REASON 

The  main  reason  why  our 
preferential  arrangement  has  not 
diverted  more  orders  to  Great 
Bri(ain  to  cover  our  surplus  re- 
quirements, plainly,  is  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  goods  which 
Britain  could  well  supply  us  with 
are  still  on  the  free  list,  or  prac- 
tically so  and  British  manufac- 
turers are  almost  as  seriously 
handicapped  as  their  Canadian 
brethren  in  endeavoring  to  meet 
in  Canada  the  competition  of 
the  trusts  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  There  are  many 
lines  of  goods  in  which  a  better  devised  and  higher  tariff  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  encouraging  manufacture  in  Canada,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  diverting  surplus  orders  to  British  makers,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  referring  briefly  to  one  or  two  items  under 
the  head  of  iron  and  steel,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 
/-"-^  IRON  AND  STEEL 

I  In  the  fiscal  year  1903,  we  imported  of  iron  and  steel  from 
foretgn-sources  nearly  thirty-two  million  dollars  worth,  and  from 
Great  Britain  only  somewhat  over  ten  million  dollars  worth,  or 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation.  As  to  the  reason 
for  this,  take  one  or  two  items  as  an  illustration: 

Steel  rails,  for  instance,  up  to  the  present,  have  been  on  the 
free  list.  On  a  free  import  basis,  we  neither  encourage  their  pro- 
duction in  Canada,  nor  were  we  able  to  divert  the  orders  to  our 
own  customers  in  Great  Britain,  the  percentage  form  of  preference 
being  naturally  non-operative.  1 
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KEEP  CANADA  PROSPEROUS 
Our  first  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  Empire,  is  to  keep  Can- 
ada prosperous,  and  to  make  our  country  attractive  to  the  overflow 
population  of  the  British  Isles  and  to  desirable  immigrants  from 
other  lands.  Above  everything  else,  we  want  increased  population 
in  this  country  to  help  us  to  develop  our  vast  resources.  To  secure 
and  retain  desirable  people,  we  must  provide  them  with  remuner- 
ative employment  when  they  come  to  Canada,  and  that  employ- 
ment must  be  diversified  in  nature  to  suit  varying  tastes  and  vary- 
ing capacities. 

^       So  far  as  our  areas  of  arable  land  are  concerned,  no  country  in 
i  the  world  offers  a  greater  field  for  successful  effort  to  those  who 
.■desire  to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  than  does  Canada, 
\  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  probably  not  over  lo  per 
Icent.  of  all  immigrants  that  have  up  to  the  present,  come  from  Great 
|Britain  have  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  so  it  becomes  at  once 
^apparent  that  we  must  establish  and  mamtain  industrial  enterprises 
iif  we  are  to  provide  diversified  employment  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  are  seeking,  and  will  continue  to  seek 
homes  in  Canada,  and  whom  we  must  absorb  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  the  country  and  developing  its  resources,  but 
also  to  provide  a  home  market  for  the  product  of  our  farms. 
PRODUCTION  AND  PROSPERITY 
An  able  English  writer  has  well  said  that  the  final  proof  of  the 
\   wealth  of  any  nation,  in  a  political  sense,  is  the  work  it  does,  and 
the  things  it  creates.    We  must  remember,  that  everything  else  in 
the  industrial  system  hinges  upon  this  central  fact,  round  produc- 
tion.   It  is  impossible,  he  says,  for  a  practical,  business  mind  to 
conceive  that  any  nation  will  retain  its  pre-eminence  as  merchants 
of  goods  if  it  has  lost  its  pre-eminence  as  makers  of  goods. 
Where  things  are  fashioned  and  finished,  there  will  be  a  market 
for  things.    Traders  are  easily  found,  and  they  are  a  migratory 
race.    There  is  no  place  in  the  industrial  world  for  a  nation  of 
middlemen,  and  if  you  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  first 
your  manufacturing  class  and  then  your  merchant  class,  the  profits 
of  the  producer  and  of  the  distributor  as  well,  do  you  imagine  it 
will  be  possible  to  retain  your  great  banking  business  for  very  long.'' 
To  bank  is  merely  to  lend,  after  all,  and  in  order  to  lend  you  must 
make. 

The  great  fabric  of  commerce  is  woven  together  all  upon  the 
warp  of  production.  You  can  no  more  imagine  a  great  industrial 
nation  to-day  which  is  destitute  of  manufacturers,  and  which  is  all 
merchant  traders  and  bankers,  than  you  can  imagine  a  piece  of 
silk  which  is  all  weft  and  no  warp.  But  more  than  this,  not  only 
is  production  whether  by  manufacturing  or  agriculture,  an  essential 
condition  of  all  other  forms  of  commercial  enterprise,  but  in  itself 
it  is  more  precious  to  the  statesman,  inasmuch  as  it  employs  and 
supports  a  vastly  greater  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country. 
What  a  man  has  made  in  a  day,  a  man  may  sell  in  an  hour,  or 
much  less.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  therefore,  production 
is  the  main  thing  to  be  considered.  If  we  make,  we  are  rich,  if  we 
do  not  make,  we  inevitably  become  poor. 

PROTECTION  ELSEWHERE 

So  well  are  these  facts  recognized  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  all  the  industrial  nations  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  protection  to  home  industries  and  pursuits  ;  and  in  self- 
defence,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Great  Britain  will  finally  have  to 
adopt  the  same  line  of  action.  The  great  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people  stand  for  a  tariff"  revision  that  will  change  the  unfair  trade 
conditions  that  our  present  Customs  tariff"  permits,  and  under  which 
Canada  buys  from  the  United  States  thirty-four  times  as  much 
per  head  of  population  as  the  United  States  buys  from  Canada. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1903,  United  States  bought  from  Canada 
about  62c.  worth  of  merchandise  per  head  of  population,  whereas 
Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  about  $21.46  worth  of 
merchandise  per  head  of  population.  With  regard  to  the  respec- 
tive farm  products,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  equally  bad  position, 
the  United  States  only  buying  about  'oc.  worth  of  Canadian  farm 


products,  while  Canada  boCight  from  the  United  States  about 
$2.90  worth  of  the  same  kind  of  farm  products  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  each  Canadian  bought  twenty-nine  times 
as  much  United  States  farm  products  as  each  person  of  the 
United  States  bought  of  Canadian  farm  products. 

In  addressing  you  at  a  dinner  held  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  on 
March  26th,  1902,  I  ventured  to  say  that  "no  thinking  man  in  this 
country,  be  he  statesman,  banker,  manufacturer,  merchant  or 
farmer,  can  examine  the  trade  returns  of  the  Dominion  without 
appreciating  the  fact  that  under  our  present  tariff"  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  and  surely  absorbing  our  wealth,"  and  I  ventured  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  the  fear  that  their  foothold  here  would  when 
the  time  of  depression  came  about  "  curtail  and  hamper  the  further 
development  of  our  native  establishments,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  put 
many  of  them  out  of  business." 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  BAD 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  my  fears  were  well  grounded,  and 
that  conditions  to-day  in  our  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  other  trades, 
are  not  what  either  the  Government  or  people  of  Canada  would 
like  to  see  them.  The  anti-dumping  act  has  been  introduced,  but 
the  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  which  the  people  of  Canada 
believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  fully  the  conditions,  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  must  realize  that  practically  the  only 
markets  available  to  them  for  their  products  lie,  first,  within  the 
borders  of  Canada  itself,  where  the  great  increasing  body  of  con- 
sumers are  those  whose  prosperity,  directly  and  indirectly,  depends 
largely  upon  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  native  industrial 
enterprises,  and,  next,  the  market  afforded  by  their  fellow-subjects 
in  the  British  Isles. 

To  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  the  home  market  to 
the  Canadian  farmer,  I  may  refer  to  the  figures  recently  prepared 
by  Mr.  ,Watson  Griffin,  which  are  based  upon  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Retui-ns,  figures  which  show  that,  in  1902,  Ontario  and  the 
North  West  produced  three  times  as  much  wheat,  thirty  times  as 
much  oats,  and  forty-seven  times  as  much  barley  as  the  whole 
Dominion  exported.  What  became  of  the  balance  of  these  crops  ? 
They  were  consumed  in  Canada.  As  for  perishable  articles,  such 
as  fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  the  home  market  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  farmer.  The  safety  of  his  market  must 
far  outweigh  every  other  consideration  with  the  intelligent  agricul- 
turalist of  Canada,  and  therefore  from  this  time  forth  the  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  workingmen  of  Canada  should  stand  together 
for  a  strong  fiscal  policy  that  will  conserve  and  protect  Canadian 
enterprises  and  pursuits  as  efficiently  as  the  interests  of  their  rivals 
are  conserved  under  the  protective  customs  tariff"  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

EFFICIENT  PROTECTION  NEEDED 

That  the  workingmen  of  Canada  appreciate  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  efficient  protection  to  our  native  industrial  enterprises  is, 
perhaps,  best  evidenced  by  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
^  the  National  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  at  its  session 
in  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  September,  1903,  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  the  most  important  benefit  by  a  Canadian  customs 
tariff"  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  Canadian  wage- 
earners  ;  and,  whereas,  the  existing  tariff"  exposes  some  lines  of 
industry  to  an  unwholesome  and  unwarranted  competition  with  the 
low-priced  labor  industries  of  European  countries,  and  other  lines 
to  the  slaughter  tactics  of  the  United  States  producers,  thus 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  Canadian  labor  market, 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  :  That  the  Dominion  Government 
,  be  respectfully  urged  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff",  with 
the  object  of  safeguarding  and  forwarding  Canadian  interests,  and 
of  transferring  to  Canadian  workshops  and  mines  the  production  of 
many  of  the  commodities  consumed  by  the  Canadian  people,  but 
which  are  now  imported.'" 

The  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Association  are  abso- 
lutely right  when  they  say  that  "  the  most  important  benefit  by  a 
Canadian  customs  tariff  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among 
Canadian  wage-earners." 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

I  have  said  before,  and  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  now, 
that  we  must  all  realize  as  a  prime  factor  in  this  great  question  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  in  Canada. 
Labor  must  be  as  well  paid  here  as  in  the  neighboring  Republic, 
or  our  people  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  cross  the  border  in 
search  of  better  things.  If,  however,  we  do  pay  the  same  wages 
as  those  paid  in  the  United  States,  then,  naturally,  we  must  pro- 
tect the  products  of  our  workmen  as  efficiently  as  the  United  States 
protects  the  products  of  American  workmen  ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
also,  that  in  entering  into  mutual  preferential  arrangement  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  must  reasonably  safeguard  our  Canadian 
workmen  and  employers  against  the  lower  wages  and  lower  stan- 
dard of  living  at  present  ruling  in  Great  Britain. 

COMMON   SENSE  PRINCIPLES 

Let  common  sense  guide  us.  The  Canadian  people  must 
unite  upon  a  policy  for  self-preservation  and  for  permanent  unity 
with  the  Empire.  The  Halifax 
platform  of  this  Association  is 
built  upon  common  sense  prin- 
ciples, and  the  policy  we  outline 
therein  is  born  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  a  practical  age. 
Canadians  can  unite  on  this 
platform  for  the  safety,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  of  Canada 
and  the  Empire.  As  a  people, 
we  enjoy  tremendous  advant- 
ages, nationally  and  imperially. 
As  a  people,  we  possess  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  no  other 
people  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  immigration 
to  our  country  from  the  time 
Jacques  Cartier  planted  the  ban- 
ner of  France  on  the  summit  of 
our  own  Mount  Royal  has  been 
composed  of  the  men  who  form 
the  conquering  races  of  the  world. 
France  has  sent  her  best,  and 
the  British  Isles  her  choicest 
human  products,  all  finally  to 
be  welded  together  in  one  com- 
mon crucible. 

Nationally,  therefore,  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  if  we 
are  only  true  to  our  trust,  true  to 
ourselves,  and  true  to  the  great 
Empire  which  affords  us  every 
liberty  worthy  of  a  free  and  force- 
ful people,  the  future  for  us  will 
have  no  fears. 


MR.   ROBERT  MEIGIIEN 


OUR  inPERIAL  HERITAGE 

Imperially,  we  should  remember,  and  our  children  should 
never  forget,  the  magnificent  privilege  we  enjoy  of  being  sub- 
jects of  a  nation,  of  an  Empire,  which  bears  upon  its  banner 
no  stain  of  national  dishonor,  and  beneath  a  fiag  where  oppres- 
sion is  impossible  and  justice  reigns  supreme. 

Canada  is  proud  to  stand,  and  to  stand  as  long  as  the 
Almighty  sees  fit  to  retain  us,  in  the  position  we  now  occupy. 
Who  dare  impugn  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects  of  an  Empire 
which,  for  the  sake  of  releasing  from  bondage  one  of  her  many 
millions  of  children,  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  valuable  lives 
and  countless  treasure.  Let  the  hills  and  plains  of  Abyssinia 
speak.  And,  to-day,  what  do  we  see?  Britain,  despite  differ- 
ences of  political  opinion,  rising  as  one  man  to  protest  and  to 
act  in  defence  of  British  shipping  interests,  no  matter  what  the 
ultimate  cost  may  be.  Whenever  the  freedom  of  a  British 
subject  is    in  peril   on   land  or  sea,  then  it  is  that   the  great 


strong  heart  of  Britain  biats  and  uill  not  be  calmed  until 
justice  has   been  done. 

Let  us  see  that  we  appreciate  the  advantages  we  possess, 
and  by  every  possible  measure  seek  to  safeguard  and  preserve 
them.     (Prolonged  applause). 

MR.  ROBERT  MEIGHEN  ON  CANADA  AND  THE  EHPIRE 

The  Chairman  called  on  Mr,  Robert  Meighen,  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  Milling  Company,  who  proposed  the  toast,  "Can- 
ada and  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Meighen  said  .  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Canada  and 
the  Empire,"  let  me  say  how  proud  I  feel  to  be  present  this 
evening  with  our  worthy  President— as  I  am  sure  we  all  do — to 
do  him  honor.  In  him  we  have  a  worthy  soldier  of  the  Em- 
pire, who  will  fight  five  hundred  battles  for  his  country  if 
needed,  and  never  one  against  her.  We  all  feel  proud  of  the 
position  he  occupied,  and  the  policy  he  advocated,  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  the  source  from  which  our  Empire  •has 
taken  its  mighty  flow  and  has  spread  over  the  earth. 

A  great"  PROBLEM 
With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
has  been  already  'said  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  that 
has  engaged  so  much  of  our 
attention  of  late — here,  in  the 
Mother  Country,  in  South  Africa, 
in  Australia  and  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  world-wide  domain 
— I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Imperial  preferential  trade. 
To  my  mind,  the  two  greatest 
problems  that  have  been  placed 
before  the  Canadian  people  dur- 
ing the  present  generation  have 
been,  first,  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
second,  the  problem  we  are  now 
discussing,  that  of  binding  all 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  together 
by  the  ties  of  commerce. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  from  ocean  to 
ocean  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  joining  the  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  together  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  a 
band  of  steel  ;  and  if  that  great 
undertaking  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  we 
are  all  aware  that  the  history 
of  that  part  of  the  Dominion, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  might  have  been  very 
different.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  that  now 
The  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  made  Canada 
a  nation. 

A    RETURN  PREFERENCE 

The  problem  of  preferential  trade  which  is  now  before  us 
is  equally  important.  The  present  Government  has  given  Great 
Britain  a  preference  in  our  markets,  and  very  wisely  so,  as  it 
has  been  a  fine  advertisement  for  our  agricultural  products  in 
our  natural  market,  and  has  already  increased  our  trade  there. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  preference  in 
return  ;  especially  when  that  preference  can  be  given  to  us  with- 
out putting  any  burden  upon  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  Premiers  of  the  different  colonies  at  the  conference  in 
London  in  igo2  favored  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  and 
later,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary  advocated  that  policy  in  the 
councils  of  his  country.  It  is  now  well  known  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  an  increased  tariff  on  the  imports  of  foreign  foodstuffs,  and  of 
allowing  colonial  foodstuffs  to  enter  free. 
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The  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  not  only 
declined  to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  but  he  took  the  most  opposite 
view,  and  removed  the  duties  that  had  been  levied  on  all  imported 
breadstuffs. 

So  vital,  however,  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  consider  this  question 
to  the  permanent  cohesion  of  the  Empire,  that  he  left  the  Cabinet 
of  which  he  was  the  strongest  member,  took  his  political  life  in  his 
hands  and  went  forth  as  a  missionary  to  convince  the  forty  odd 
million  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  well  has  he  suc- 
ceeded already  that  his  ultimate  triumph  is  assured. 

UNITED  STATES  OPIMON 

This  is  the  conviction  outside  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  within  it. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  good  authority.  He 
is  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  his  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  he  speaks  of  business 
matters  from  first  knowledge  and  vast  practical  experience,  and 
not,  as  so  many  do  who  discuss  business  matters,  merely  as  theorists. 

Well,  Mr.  Hill,  in  a  speech  he  made  on  January  20,  before  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Society,  made  use  of  the  following  signifi- 
cant words:  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  year  ago,  took  a  leaf  out  of  our 
political  economy,  and  started  a  campaign  in  Great  Britain  in  favor 
of  preferential  trade,  a  campaign  in  favor  of  a  tariff  under  which 
Great  Britain  would  admit  the  products  of  her  colonies  free,  and  the 
colonies  in  return  would  give  her  freer  access  to  their  markets,  and 
tax  everybody  else.  Great  Britain,  too,  agreeing  to  put  a  tariff  or 
tax  on  imports  of  every  other  nation." 

HOW  IT  AFFECTS  THE  STATES 

"Now,"  commented  Mr.  Hill,  "the  agricultural  interests  of 
this  country  are  enormous.  Last  year,  as  I  remember,  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment gave  these  figures  at  three  hundred  million  dollars  the 
product  of  the  farm.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  buy  from 
us  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  our  exports.  If  they  put  a  tariff  of 
ten  cents  a  bushel  on  our  wheat,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Re- 
member that  the  surplus  wheat  we  export  fixes  the  price  of  the 
entire  crop;  that  which  we  sell  among  ourselves  and  that  which 
we  sell  abroad.  The  surplus  grain  always  fixes  the  market  price. 
Therefore,  if  your  wheat  is  taxed  ten  cents  a  bushel,  it  means 
that  you  will  have  to  pay  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  bushels  you  produce  in  your  three 
North-western  States." 

"These  conditions,"  continued  Mr.  Hill,  "are  not  far  from  you. 
Every  day  you  see  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  win- 
ning his  way.  He  has  made  more  progress,  indeed,  in  the  first  year 
than  he  expected  to  do  in  two  or  three  when  he  first  started  on  this 
movement." 

MANITOBA'S  ABILITY 

"You  may  say,"  Mr.  Hill  told  the  representative  agriculturists 
who  were  listening  to  him,  "  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
got  to  buy  their  bread  from  us  or  starve ;  but  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  Manitoba  did  not  export  a 
single  bushel  of  wheat.  Last  year,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exported 
forty  million  bushels.  At  the  rate  that  our  United  States  farmers 
are  going  into  that  country,  in  about  ten  years  they  will  raise  all 
the  wheat  that  Great  Britain  will  need.  Then  the  United  States 
farmer  will  pay  the  lax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  British 
market.  Either  that,  or  you  must  hold  your  wheat,  or  find  a  new 
market.  Every  man  living  in  the  broad  State  of  Minnesota  would 
know  it,  and,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plans  are  put  into  effect,  you 
will  know  it  greatly  to  your  sorrow." 

What  I  have  already  quoted  is  surely  significant  enough  ;  but 
Mr.  Hill  added  :  "If  any  of  you  gentlemen  think  that  I  have  painted 
the  picture  in  too  high  a  color,  by  calling  your  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doing,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  that  you  may 
and  must  look  forward  to,  I  will  be  ready  to  answer  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.  I  know  I  am  right.  And  I  know  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  you  will  have  to  bear  an  additional  burden  of  twenty 
to  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  in  your  three  North-western  states, 
unless  you  can  find  a  new  market  for  your  food-stuffs." 

WHAT  IS  CANADA  DOINQ  ? 

Now,  I  have  quoted  so  much  of  Mr.  Hill's  memorable  speech 
because  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  seized  the  truth  of  the  matter, 


and  because  I  want  to  apply  what  he  has  said  to  ourselves.  I  want 
to  ask  this  influential  body  of  business  men,  when  Mr.  Hill  is  caution- 
ing the  United  States  farmer  as  to  what  is  about  to  overtake  him,  and 
placing  the  advantages  that  the  Canadian  farmer  would  enjoy  under 
a  British  preferential  tariff — I  want  to  ask  ourselves,  what  are  we 
doing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  statesman  who  is  fighting  our 
battles  ?  What  are  we  doing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  one  who, 
I  believe,  is  the  foremost  Anglo-Saxon  statesman  living  ?  What  are 
we  doing  to  support  the  policy  of  the  man  who,  even  without  our 
assistance,  will  undoubtedly  win  in  the  end  ? 

PARLIAMENT  SHOULD  SPEAK 

You  are  aware  that  many  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Mr.  Cham-- 
berlain's  policy  in-  Great  Britain  deny  on  the  public  platform  that 
Canadians  are  in  favor  of  preferential  trade.    That  is  not  true,  as  we 
know  ;  but  it  would  immensely  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  British 
statesman  who  sees  the  inevitable  result  that  must  follow  if  that  policy 
y\  is  not  carried  out,  if  the  Canadian  Parliament  were  to  put  itself  on 
\  \>  record  in  favor  of  that  policy.    Our  Parliament,  so  far,  has  declined 
to  advocate  a  policy  that  would  benefit  not  only  the  great  farming 
class  of  this  country,  but  the  manufacturing  and  every  other  interest 
equally  as  well.    What  is  the  reason  that  they  will  not  advocate  a 
T  policy  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer  who  endows  our  universities, 
who  builds  our  colleges  and  our  schools,  who  supports  the  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  business  man,  and  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  our  enterprises  are  based  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  in  this  country  are  watching  with 
keen  eyes  the  action  of  their  representatives,  and  I  have  strong  hopes 
that,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  they  will  see  to  it,  apart  from  any  poli- 
tical issue,  that  they  will  send  men  to  Parliament  who  will,  in  their 
judgment,  stand  up  and  defend  what  thev  are  well  assured  is  wholly 
in  their  interests. 

PASS  A  RESOLUTION 

It  is  true  that  it  has  been  said  in  Parliament,  and  on  both  side 
of  the  House,  that  we  Canadians  are  in  favor  of  preferential  trade. 
But,  if  so,  why  does  not  Parliament  pass  a  resolution  favoring  such 
a  policy  ?  I  know  that  the  position  is  taken  by  some  of  our  states- 
men and  politicians,  that  they  have  no  right  to  advocate  if,  because 
it  is  a  political  question.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  To  me  it  seems  very  clear  that  it  is  an  economic  question, 
pure  and  simple.  Even  in  the  Mother  Country,  the  two  great  par 
ties  of  the  State  are  divided  on  this  question.  There  are  Liberals 
who  favor  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign,  and  there  are  Conservatives 
who  are  against  it.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is 
!  not  a  political  question.  It  is  an  issue  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, if  you  like,  an  issue  between  the  free  trader  and  those  who 
are  preaching  commercial  salvation  to  the  British  nation  and  to  the 
Empire  ;  but  it  is  not,  emphatically,  a  political  issue,  in  the  sense 
.  that  the  term  politics  is  usually  understood. 

On  February  21st,  1902,  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  now  present 
will  recollect,  I  had  the  honor  of  moving  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
preferential  trade  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At 
that  meeting  I  quoted  the  fact  that  a  deputation  from  the  Millers' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  mode  of  procedure  they 
would  advise  to  be  adopted  in  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  foodstuffs. 
Also,  that  a  correspondent  at  that  time  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
colonies  should  watch  the  legislation  closely,  as  the  mode  of  levy- 
ing the  tax  might  be  against  their  interests ;  and  he  further  informed 
me  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  colonies  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  suggestion  that  might  be  made  by  them  would  receive  due 
consideration,  and  would  have  great  weight  with  the  Government  in 
determining  its  policy  on  that  question. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  duty  on  foodstuffs  was  imposed,  and 
the  colonies  were  not  exempted.  Our  foodstuffs  paid  the  duty  the 
same  as  those  of  the  foreigner.  About  a  year  after  the  duty  was 
imposed,  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury,  President  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture,  made  a  speech  at  Leicester,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
showed  that  the  duty  on  imported  wheat  and  flour  neither  c  at  the 
consumer  a  penny  more,  nor  did  it  raise  the  price  of  bread  ljut, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  l)v  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pound  all  of  which  the  foreign  and  c  I  nial 
producer  paid.     He  also  re  Harked  in  a  general  way,  tha    i.  was 
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very  interesting  indeed  to  discover  tliat,  witliout  injuring  the  home 
consumer,  they  could  make  the  foreigner  pay  for  a  good  many 
articles  which  he  sent  to  Great  Britain.  In  that  connection  he  said 
that  the  corn  duties  had  been  a  valuable  object  lesson. 

And  here  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  public  men  took  no 
active  part  to  prevent  the  duty  from  being  imposed  on  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain  in  igo2,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Cana- 
dian producer  paid  that  duty. 

SUSTAIN  CHAHBBRLAIN 
Neither  at  the  present  moment  are  our  public  men  taking  any 
stand  or  part  in  Parliament  to  sustain  the  champion  of  the  colonies 
in  favor  of  admitting  colonial  products  free  to  the  great  consuming 
market  of  the  world.  I  am  convinced,  as  Mr.  Hill  and  many  other 
students  of  the  situation  are  convinced,  that  Chamberlain  will  win 
as  surely  as  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens.  Chamberlain's  policy 
will  carrv,  and  ns  we  have  been  apathetic  and  have  n'>t  striven  to 
endorse  his  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  we  may  find  in 
the  future  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  taxing  foreign  imports 
may  be  applied  to  ourselves,  and,  if  so,  we  shall  not  receive  any 
of  the  benefits  thoit  might  so  easily  have  been  ours  if  we  had  given 
him  official  support. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE 
Allow  me  to  briefly  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  now  contribu- 
Vy  ting  our  fair  share  towards  the  defences  of  the  Empire,  and  I  hold 
\\that  it  is  our  duty  to  come  out  squarely  and  at  once  upon  this  ques- 
tion. However,  when  the  Chamberlain  policy  is  put  in  force,  and 
when  Great  Britain  taxes  all  our  imports,  then  we  shall  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  British  revenue,  and  the  lowest  possible  taxation 
that  we  can  escape  when  that  policy  comes  into  force  will  amount 
to  many  millions  of  dollars.  We  are  straining  at  a  very  little  fly 
now,  but  eventually  we  may  have  to  swallow  a  large-sized  camel. 

Our  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1903  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  if  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  taxing  imports  ten  per  cent,  is  applied  to  the  colonies,  our 
contribution  lor  the  fiscal  year  would  have  amounted  to  twelve 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  presuming  too 
much  to  say  that,  inside  of  eight  years,  our  exports  to  Great  Britain 
will  be  three  hundred  million  dollars.  If  we  are  not  granted  the 
preference,  we  will  pay,  as  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out,  a  taxation  ot 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  Bri- 
tish market.  Can  we  object  to  Britain  taxing  our  exports  ten  per 
cent.,  while  we  are  taxing  theirs  twenty-two  and  a  half  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  ?  We  are,  under  present  conditions,  truly  straining  at  a 
gnat,  and  we  will  without  doubt  swallow  the  camel. 

PEOPLE  SHOULD  INSIST 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  hopeful  that  the  people  of 
Canada  will  insist  upon  a  resolution  being  passed  in  Parliament  in 
favor  of  the  policy  that  v;ould  so  enormously  benefit  the  great  mass  of 
agriculturists  in  this  Dominion,  and  every  Canadian  citizen.  To  say 
that  the  question  is  a  political  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  that 
the  excuse  for  ignoring  it,  will  not  do.  There  was  a  political  issue, 
you  will  remember,  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  did  inter- 
fere. In  that  great  political  issue  that  was  before  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada  stood  up  and  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  policy 
that  a  great  majority  of  my  countrymen  were  in  favor  of,  viz  ,  Home 
V  Rule  for  that  lovely  Emerald  Isle,  that  green  isle  where  ever  green 
shall  be  its  groves,  and  bright  its  flowery  soil,  where  first  my  childish 
spirit  learned  to  love  its  country  and  its  God. 

HON.  RAVnOND  PREFONTAINE 

Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine,  Minister  of  Marine  and  F"isheries, 
was  the  first  gentleman  called  on  by  the  Chairman  to  respond  to 
the  toast  of  "Canada  and  the  Empire." 

Mr.  Prefontaine  desired  to  point  out  very  clearly  that  his  pres- 
ence at  the  banquet  was  owing  to  his  friendship  for  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  and  was  riot  to  be  construed  in  any  official  or 
ministerial  manner.  He  was  there  simply  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond.  Referring  to  the  visit  made  by  Mr.  Drummond  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Prefontaine  said  that  he  had  showed  himself 
to  be  "up  to  the  mark"  in  bringing  the  great  resources  and  advan- 
tages that  Canada  possesses  before  the  minds  of  tne  British 
people. 


With  some  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
in  his  speech,  Mr.  Prefontaine  said  he  was  quite  in  accord.  With 
others,  he  was  not;  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  differ- 
ence. "I  will  not  tell  you  the  ground  of  difference,"  said  the 
speaker  :  and  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowded  room. 

ELECTIONS  WITHIN  SIX  MONTHS 

In  regard  to  the  proposals  laid  down  by  Mr.  Drummond 
especially  regarding  tariffs  and  preferential  trade,  the  people  of  Can- 
ada would,  without  doubt,  have  an  opportunity  within,  say  six 
months,  of  saying  whether  they  were  acceptable,  whether  they  were 
to  be  modified,  or  whether  things  in  this  respect  were  to  remain  in 
statu  quo. 

He  admitted  that  the  claims  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
as  put  forward  by  Mr.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Meighen,  deserved 
consideration  ;  and  he  could  assure  them  that  they  would  receive 
that. 

NO  FIXED  PRINCIPLE 

There  is  no  fixed  principle  in  the  government  of  a  young  country 
declared  the  speaker.  "In  this,  we  are  no  different  to  other  new 
and  young  countries.  We  take  the  best  means  in  our  opinion  for 
the  advancement  of  our  country  ;  but  w^are  learning  every  day, 
and  are  profiting  by  the  examples  set^a^  I  would  point  out  how- 
ever, that  we  must  not  be  guided  by  ideas  that  come  from  any 
other  country  that  is  not  specially  interested  in  our  welfare.  All 
true  Canadians  are  ready  to  work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  ties 
that  bind  Canada  to  Englan^;  and  to  this  end  every  true  son  of 
the  Dominion  will  strive. "^r 

A  BUSINESS  QUESTION 

Regarding  the  preferential  tariff,  Mr.  Prefontaine  said :  "  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  politics  govern  these  things.  Politics  govern 
a  great  many  things ;  but  in  this  regard,  it  is  more  a  practical  busi- 
ness question  than  anything  else.  The  practical  business  men  of 
Canada  when  the  time  comes  must  decide." 
^i>-'  '  R.  L.  BORDEN 

J^Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  was  the  next  speaker  to  the  toast  of  '  Canada 
^  and  the  Empire,"  and  spoke  briefly. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Borden  took  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
p-isheries  to  task  for  apologizing  for  what  he  (Mr.  Prefontaine)  was 
pleased  to  term  his  imperfect  command  of  the  English  language. 
There  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Borden,  no  need  to  make  any 
excuses  in  that  regard,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Prefjntaine  was  speaking 
"with  his  customary  naval  reserve."  (Laughter.) 

COMPLIMENTS  MR.  DRUMMOND 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, Mr.  Borden  said  that  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  pleased  to  witness  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr.  Drummond 
had  carried  the  banner  of  Canada  to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  advantages  of  Canada  had,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  been  put  clearly  and  succinctly  before  the  people  of  the 
Old  Land.  "I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  one,"  said  Mr.  Borden, 
"the  very  great  advantages  that  came  to  this  country  owing  to  the 
visit  of  the  delegates  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
held  in  this  city  in  August  last;  and  I  also  think  that  the  visit  of 
Messrs.  Ames,  Hodgson  and  Drummond  to  England,  has  done  great 
good  to  Canada."    (Loud  cheers.) 

ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  NEEDED 

Mr.  Borden  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade  question,  and 
pointed  out  that  unusual  conditions  existed  in  this  country.  In 
manufactured  goods,  Canada  was  the  best  customer  of  the  United 
States.  This  country  was  full  of  industries  waiting  for  developments, 
which  were  quite  capable  of  being  extended.  If  this  was  to  be  done, 
it  was  apparent  that  some  form  of  adequate  protection  should  be 
adopted. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Borden,  "that  I  have  heard  that  phrase 
'  adequate  protection  '  before.  (Laughter.)  I  have  often  preached 
from  that  text ;  and  no  doubt  you  will  in  future  often  have  further 
opportunity  of  hearing  me."  (Cheers.) 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE 

Regarding  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  Mr.  Borden 
said:  "  It  is  necessary  that  some  general  principle  should  be  estab- 
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lished  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  that  is  done,  the  problem 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  for  the  business  men  of  the  whole 
empire  to  settle ;  and  I  believe  that  problem  will  be  solved  on 
principles  advantageous  to  the  whole  empire. 

"  I  was  reproached  some  years  ago  for  advocating  a  policy  of 
adequate  protection  for  the  industries  of  this  Dominion,  as  well  as  a 
system  of  preferential  trade.  I  stand  here  fo-night,  however,  and 
say  that  developments  have  proved,  and  pronouncements  have  been 
made,  that  that  policy  in  the  opinion  of  men  occupying  the  highest 
places  in  both  political  parties  in  Canada  is  the  right  one  for  this 
Dominion.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  one  hand  we  give  to  the  legiti- 
mate industries  of  this  country,  which  we  desire  to  see  flourish  and 
increase,  such  protection  as  they  desire;  and  also  give  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Old  Land  a  preference  against  the  manufacturers  of 
foreign  countries,  such  as  would  give  to  British  manufacturers  a 
substantial  hold  on  the  Canadian  market. 

OUR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

"There  is  a  fear  in  some  sections  of  this  country  that  a  policy 
of  this  sort  may,  in  some  way,  interfere  with  the  blessed  privilege 
of  free  government  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  which  privilege  we 
never  intend  to  give  up.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  carefully 
weigh  these  opinions,  and  to  give  ear  to  these  fears;  but  I,  person- 
ally, do  not  think  that  there  is  any  danger  in  our  entering  into  what 
is  nothing  more  than  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Was  there  any  idea  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  self-government  in  Canada  ? 
No.  Then  why  should  that  fear  exist  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned  ?  Do  we  not,  at  the  present  time,  give  a  preference  to 
the  Old  Country?" 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE 

Referring  to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Drummond,  as  to  the  part 
that  Canada  should  take  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Borden 
said  Canada  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the 
defences  of  the  country.  "  I  am  as  willing  as  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  "  to  see  Canada  pay  her  proper  share  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire. " 

Mr.  Borden  closed  his  speech  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond to  think  seriously  of  entering  public  life.  "  We  want  business 
men  in  Parliament." 

HON.    L.    P.   BRODEUR   ON   THE    PROSPERITY   OF  CANADA 

Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  also  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  Canada 
and  the  Empire,"  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  Canada  and  quoted 
figures  of  imports  and  exports  to  show  that  in  the  last  five  years 
these  had  increased,  in  proportion,  more  than  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  Government,  of  which  he  was  the 
youngest  member,  had  tried  to  do  its  best  for  the  progress  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  it  might  have  made  mistakes,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  had  proved  to  the  business  people  of  the  Dom- 
inion that  it  was  patriotic  and  wished  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   AND  DEFENCE 

Something  had  been  said  about  our  obligations  to  the  Em- 
pire and  our  contributing  to  its  defence.  In  that  respect,  the 
Government  had  in  late  years  done  much.  When  it  came  into 
power  in  1896,  the  expenditure  on  the  militia  was  about  $2,000,000 
a  year,  and  now  it  was  almost  double  that.  In  making  this 
increase,  we  were  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  because  when  we  provided  for  the  defence  of 
Canada,  we  provided,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

Canada,  said  Mr.  Brodeur,  was  more  prosperous  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

NO  TRUST   WILL  CAPTDRE  CANADA 

Regarding  commercial  matters,  Mr.  Brodeur  declared  that 
any  trust  that  tried  to  capture  Canada  would  receive  scant 
courtesy,  and,  perchance  a  severe  blow. 

"I  will  always  uphold  that  we  are  not  merely  a  colony,  but 
a  part  of  the  Empire;  and  other  nations  must  respect  us  as 
we  respect  them." 

F.   D.   MONK,    n.  P. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  M.  P.,  also  spoke  briefly  to  the  toast  of 
'  Canada  and  the   Empire.'     After  congratulating  Mr.  Meighen 


and  Mr.  Drummond  on  the  excellent,  businesslike  speeches  they 
had  made,  he  gave  expression  to  the  regret  that  business  men, 
as  a  rule,  did  not  take  any  interest  in  politics.  "  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  profit  to  many  speeches  delivered  on  com- 
mercial and  trade  matters  by  business  men.  We  have  too  few 
rthem  in  Parliament,  and  desire  more." 

Mr.  Monk  believed  it  to  be  to  the  great  interest  of  the 
Dominion  to  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  reconsider,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  between 
the  Mother  Country  aad  her  great  self-governing  Colonieg,', ' 

Mr.  Meighen  was  not  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  subject 
had  not  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  men  of  this  country, 
for  as  far  back  as  1882,  Mr.  McNeil,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  introduced  and  caused  to  be  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  mutual  reciprocal  trade  within  the  Empire, 
and  since  then  much  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  solution 
of  the  question.  It  was  a  very  vital  question,  and  it  must  be 
settled,  but  it  required  to  be  approached  and  studied  with  great 
care  and  an  infinity  of  detail  before  any  finished  plan  was  laid 
before  the  public. 

Before  the  great  principle  was  adopted,  they  must  begin  to 
convince  the  electorate,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  a  work  in  which  those  not  afflicted  with  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  public  life  could  do  much  to  convince 
those  who  would  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  do  what  we  could  to  develop 
our  own  country  and  make  it  the  great  country  that  Providence 
intended  it  to  be. 

OTHER  TOASTS 

"Our    Guests,"    was    proposed   by    Mr.    J.  J.    McGill  and 
responded  to  in  humorous  addresses  by   Messrs.   H.  Cockshutt, 
Ontario,  Vice-President  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  ;  R.  S.  . 
White,  Collector  of  Customs,    Montreal,    and   R.    A.    Donald,  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Robert  Munro  proposed  the  toast  "  Our  Chairman," 
and  Mr.  Ballantyne  replied  briefly. 


ROSSLAND  niNERS'   UNION  FINED 

A case  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  tried  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Victoria  before  Mr.  Justice  Duff  and  a  special  jury.  It  was 
an  action  for  damages  brought  by  the  Centre  Star  Gold  Mining 
Co.  against  the  Rossland  Miners'  Union  for  loss  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff  through  the  acts  of  the  Union  m  connection  with  the 
strike  of  1901.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  company  was  presented 
by  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper  and  Mr.  Gait,  and  the  hearing 
lasted  for  several  days. 

In  the  course  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Gait,  it  was  shown  that 
the  union  had  maintained  a  close  watch  over  all  avenues  of  entry 
to  Rossland  and  the  mines,  m  order  to  prevent  any  non-union  men 
coming  i:i  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  By  virtue  of  this 
action  the  mine  owners  had  found  it  impossible  to  secure  labor  for 
their  properties.  Mr.  Gait  also  made  it  clear  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  had  sent  large  sums  of  money  from  Denver 
to  the  Rossland  Union  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  strike. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides, 
and  lengthy  addresses  delivered  to  the  jury  by  the  counsel.  After 
due  deliberation  the  jury  awarded  $12,500  damages  to  the  com- 
pany, on  the  ground  that  the  Federation  had  used  illegal  means  in 
conducting  its  strike  at  the  company's  mine,  and  had  wrought 
detriment  to  the  company's  business  to  the  amount  granted  as 
damages. 

The  case  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  tried  in  Canada 
and  will  prove  of  great  value  as  a  precedent  in  establishing  the 
liability  of  Trades  Unions. 


/  SCARCITY  OF  LABOR 

pHE  latest  report  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
^  <^     *     Association  dealing  with  the  labor  situation  in  Canada  shows 
^\   that  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  members  of  the  Association 
^  alone  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  6,717  additional  hands. 
Of  this  number  2,521  are  men,  859  boys,  and  3,337  females,  distri- 
buted as  follows  among  the  different  provinces. 

Men  Boys  Females 

Ontario                         t,494  2,979 

Quebec                           380             32  179 

Maritime  Provinces. . .     386             11  44 

Manitoba                            6    135 

British  Columbia   255     

In  the  list  of  firms  contributing  to  this  total  nearly  every  line 
of  trade  is  represented.  In  some  branches  of  business  the  need 
for  help  is  of  course  more  urgent  than  in  others,  though  generally 
speaking  skilled  labor  of  almost  every  kind  seems  to  be  in  con- 
siderable demand.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are 
asking  for  112  more  hands,  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  want  78 
men  and  115  women  ;  57  men  are  wanted  in  our  carriage  factor- 
ies ;  84  machinists,  29  sheet  metal  workers  and  72  stove  moulders 
(exclusive  of  apprentices)  are  wanted  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  ; 
the  jewellers  require  53  extra  men  ;  the  tanners  25  ;  the  paper 
makers  62  ;  the  furniture  makers  and  upholsterers  67  ;  the  cabinet 
makers  32  ;  the  stone  and  marble  cutters,  160,  etc.  In  the  great 
majority  of  these  cases  the  employers  have  stated  that  they  antici- 
pate considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the  help  which  is  so  badly 
needed.  Unskilled  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part 
readily  procurable,  though  the  canners  of  Ontario,  who  are  calling 
for  120  men,  510  boys  and  2,100  females,  claim  that  they  are  never 
able  to  secure  all  the  help  they  require.  The  fish  canners  of 
British  Columbia  are  in  need  of  200  men,  while  350  shantymen 
are  wanted  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Nova  Scotia. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  report  is  the  large 
increase  that  is  3hown  in  the  demand  for  female  workers.  Last 
January  our  factories  reported  a  need  of  2,189  working  women  ; 
to-day  they  need  3,337,  or  nearly  1,150  more  than  they  did  six 
months  ago.  Besides  in  the  canning  and  boot  and  shoe  industries 
already  referred  to,  women  are  wanted  for  manufacturing  garments, 
furs,  twine  and  woollens,  and  as  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  total  figures  as  compared  with  those  of  January  last  show 
a  net  increase  of  2,020.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Canada,  so  far  as  the  Manufacturers'  Association  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  are  worse  off  to-day  in  the  matter  of  help  than 
they  were  six  months  ago.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  the  resumption  of 
work  on  all  kinds  of  out-of-door  jobs  has  drawn  away  from  our 
factories  large  numbers  who  were  employed  therein  at  the  time  of  our 
last  report.  More  probably, however,  it  is  due  in  a  much  larger  meas- 
ure to  the  healthy  expansion  which  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
Canada  are  now  experiencing.  To  keep  pace  with  the  steady 
development,  more  and  more  help  must  be  brought  into  the 
country  from  outside  sources.  Had  the  tide  of  immigration  been 
as  extensive,  and  had  it  included  as  many  skilled  laborers,  as  the 
Trade  Unions  would  have  us  believe,  the  deficiency  must  long 
since  have  been  made  up.  That  our  immigrants  have  not  been 
able  to  man  our  factories  rapidly  enough,  that  our  needs  are  shown 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  is  surely  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  very  favorable  condition  of  the  Canadian  labor 
market  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  LABOR  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

N  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants  in  ten  years  of  1 12,579  ! 
Such  is  the  significant  record  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, where  everything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  that 
could  possibly  be  done  to  make  the  country  happy  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

EniQRATION 

Official  statistics  show  that  similarly  unfavorable  conditions 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  South  Australia 
the  excess  of  emigrants  from  1891  to  1901  was  18,219,  '^^^  Tas- 
mania during  the  same  period  1,948.  Figures  for  the  entire 
country  show  that  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  this 
decade  was  only  a  trifle  over  5,000,  whereas  between  1861  and 
1891  the  additions  to  the  population  of  Australia  amounted  to 
750,000.  During  the  last  two  years  the  exodus  has  been  even  more 
marked.  Thousands  of  the  best  people  are  leaving  Australia 
every  month  for  permanent  residence  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1903,  according  to  official  reports, 
no  fewer  than  16,327  persons  left  New  South  Wales  alone  for  ports 
outside  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  emigration  exceeding  the  immi- 
gration by  2,116. 

This,  according  to  the  New  York  Commercial^  "  is  one  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  socialistic  labor  legislation.  The  people  who 
are  leaving  Australia  are  no  mere  birds  of  passage.  They  are 
mostly  a  class  who  have  been  born  or  long  settled  in  Australia, 
many  being  steady,  competent  tradesmen  ;  not  a  few  belonging  to 
the  ranks  of  master  craftsmen  ;  others  being  farmers,  station  hands 
— in  fact  the  very  men  of  which  the  Commonwealth  stands  in  most 
need.  Scarcely  any  are  trade  unionists.  The  non-unionist  under 
the  new  order  of  things  has  no  place  in  Australia.  The  New 
South  Wales  Industrial  Arbitration  Court  and  the  Victoria  Wages 
Boards  all  refuse  to  recognize  his  existence.  He  must  either  join 
a  trade  union  or  starve. 

"  The  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  the  declared  enemy  of  private 
enterprise  and  free  labor.  Only  a  month  or  so  ago,  a  deputation 
waited  on  the  State  Ministry  to  ask  that  the  manufacture  of  wire- 
netting  might  be  included  in  the  list  of  State  industries,  and  it 
received  a  sympathetic  reply.  If  a  State  wire-netting  factory  is 
established,  all  the  private  works  must  be  closed.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  docks.  Private  enterprise  is  ready  to  supply  the  port  of 
Newcastle  with  some  dock  accommodation  urgently  required,  but 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  insists  that  it  shall  be  provided  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  and  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  further  State  loans 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain,  the  reply  is,  '  increase  the  taxation  on 
capital.'  No  wonder  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the  laborer  is  anxious 
to  leave  a  country  where  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  public 
welfare." 

ORGANIZATION   OF  EMPLOYERS 

Manufacturers  and  others  whose  vested  interests  compel  them 
to  remain  and  see  the  matter  through  are  thoroughly  organizing 
themselves  with  a  view  to  making  a  determined  fight  against  this 
domination  of  Trade  Unionism.  Already  a  large  number  of 
Associations  have  been  formed,  mostly  local  in  character,  but 
these  are  gradually  being  drawn  into  one  general  Employers' 
Federation  which  bids  fair  soon  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  known  as 
the  Central  Council  of  the  Employers  of  Australia  and  includes 
among  its  numerous  ramifications :  The  Victorian  Employers' 
Federation,  The  Employers'  Federation  of  New  South  Wales, 
The  Federated  Employers'  Union  of  Queensland,  The  Federated 
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Employers'  Council  of  South  Australia,  and  The  Western  Australian 
Chamber  of  Mines. 

Each  of  these  local  federations  under  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Council  is  carrying  on  the  campaign  against  unionism  in 
a  most  vigorous  manner.  Public  meetings  are  being  held  for  an 
open  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  petitions  and  remon- 
strances are  being  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  and  hterature  of  all  kinds  is  being 
sent  broadcast  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
and  educating  the  people  at  large.  A  number  of  their 
leaflets  and  brochures  have  reached  the  office  of  INDUSTRIAJ. 
Canada.  They  are  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a  strength 
of  expression  and  a  bitterness  of  feeling  seldom  met  with  in 
similar  literature  published  in  this  country,  though  no  doubt 
extreme  measures  are  called  for  in  view  of  the  industrial  ruin  with 
which  Australia  is  threatened  as  a  result  of  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Labor  party. 

The  platform  of  The  Victorian  Employers'  Federation  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  attitude  of  the  general  body  of 
employers.  It  aims  (i)  To  promote  economy  m  public  expendi- 
ture ;  (2)  To  oppose  Government  borrowings  on  any  but  clearly 
reproductive  works  ;  (3)  To  oppose  Government  interference  with 
private  enterprise  ;  (4)  To  resist  the  nationalization  of  industries 
and  manufactures,  and  also  of  land  by  excessive  taxation;  (5)  To 
oppose  undue  domination  in  Parliament  of  the  Labor  or  any 
other  parly  which  has  extreme  socialism  for  its  object  ;  (6)  To  - 
support  legislation  promoting  the  development  of  agricultural, 
pastoral,  mining,  manufacturing,  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
suits by  private  enterprise,  and  to  protect  them  from  harassing 
legislation  and  taxation. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  their  efforts  for  some  time 
past  have  been  mainly  directed  towards  securing  the  defeat  of  the 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill.  The  title  of  this  bill  is  some- 
what misleading.  It  aims  to  make  arbitration  not  voluntary  but 
compulsory.  It  is  actually  a  proposal  by  the  Government  to 
establish  a  court  to  fix  wages,  hours  and  labor  conditions  for  all 
employees  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  production,  trans- 
port and  distribution  of  commodities.  This  court,  among  other 
things,  IS  to  be  empowered  to  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wage 
for  any  given  calling,  such  rate  to  be  binding  on  every  worker  in 
the  country  engaged  in  that  calling,  irrespective  of  local  con- 
ditions. The  court  may  also  direct  that  as  between  members  of 
organizations  of  employers  or  employees  and  other  persons 
offering  or  desiring  service  or  employment  at  the  same  time, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  such  members,  other  things  being 
equal.  This  clause  practically  means  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees aUke  will  have  to  form  themselves  into  unions,  in  every 
case  giving  preference  to  unionists  under  penalty  of  a  fine. 

The  bill  is  modelled  closely  after  the  New  Zealand  measure, 
where,  according  to  Premier  Seddon,  the  system  is  being  ridden 
to  death.    It  is  there  being  used  simply  as  a  means  to  harass 
employers  in  every  conceivable  way.     So  far  from  preventing 
disputes,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  regular  manufactory  for  them. 
Workers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  rush  off  to  the  Conciliation 
Boards  on  the  slightest  provocation  or  on  no  provocation  at  all, 
for  they  realize  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  possibly  much 
to  gain.    In  five  years  the  Arbitration  Court  of  New  Zealand  has 
had  to  deal  with  365  disputes,  whereas  under  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  principle  in  South  Australia  there  have  been  only 
seven  disputes  in  seven  years.    Replying  to  circulars  sent  them, 
New  Zealand  employers  have  stated  almost  unanimously  that  the 
Act  there  has  been  productive  of  evil  in  creating  disputes,  in 
causing  loss  of  time  to  employers  and  employees  during  the 
hearing   of   such   disputes,  and  in   causing   interference  with 
employers  in  the  control  of  their  business.    Instead  of  promoting 
good  feeling  between  employer  and  employed,  it  has  thrown  them 
into  two  hostile  camps,  and  left  nothing  but  strained  relations 
where  before  the  best  of  harmony  prevailed. 


Australian  employer^  lay  special  stress  on  the  argument  that 
the  Act  will  not  stand  the  test  of  awards  apparently  adverse  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  worker.  They  point  out  that  because 
an  award  had  gone  against  the  employees  in  a  recent  decision  in 
the  Waihi  Mining  Company's  case,  they  said  they  must  get  rid  of 
the  judge,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Justice  to 
have  him  removed. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  the  principle  of  preference  to 
unionism,  the  employer  frequently  suffers  great  injustice.  In 
Sydney  a  captain  was  fined  ^50  for  unloading  his  ship  with  his 
own  crew^  instead  of  employing  land  unionists.  The  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  was  also  fined  by  the  Court  for  allowing  one  of  its 
employees,  who  was  not  a  journeymen  cooper,  to  tighten  hoops  on 
casks.  A  Wellington  employer  was  fined  at  the  instance  of  a 
Journeymen's  Union  for  not  paying  full  journeymen's  wages  to  his 
sons,  who  resided  with  him.  Even  the  farmer  must  first  have  his 
sons  join  a  Union  before  he  can  give  them  work  on  his  own  farm  ! 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  could  not  help 
saying  of  it  :  "  No  man  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  multi- 
tude of  points  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  bill  seem  to  shock 
all  one's  instincts  of  personal  liberty  and  all  one's  desire  to  see  a 
free  Commonwealth  composed  of  free  and  independent  subjects." 

^        THE  ALABAMA  ANT1=B0YC0TT  LAW 

DOWN  in  Alabama  the  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
picketing  and  boycotting  has  been  effectually  disposed  of  by 
1  legislation.  A  law,  based  upon  the  report  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission,  has  been  passed  which  seems  to  cover 
the  ground  very  thoroughly.  The  credit  for  its  enactment  belongs 
to  the  organization  known  as  the  "'Citizens'  Alliance  of  Birming- 
ham," Ala.  The  Citizens'  Alliance  movement  has  recently  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  every  quarter  en- 
couraging reports  are  being  received  of  the  good  work  which  is 
being  accomplished  in  checking  the  aggression  of  the  Trades 
Unions.  The  Alabama  Act  reads  as  follows  : 
AN  ACT 

To  Prohibit  Boycottint^,   Unfair  Lists,  Picketing  or  Other  In- 
terference  with   the    Lawful  Business  or   Occupation  oj 
Others,  and  to  Provide  a  Penalty  Therefor. 
Section  i.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  oj  Alabama  : 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or  more  persons  to  conspire 
together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  person,  persons,  firm  or 
corporation  from  carrying  on  any  lawful  business  within  the  State 
of  Alabama,  or  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
go  near  to  or  loiter  about  the  premises  or  place  of  business  of  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  a  lawful  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  or  inducing  others  not  to  trade  with,  buy 
from,  sell  to  or  have  business  dealings  with  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  or  to  picket  the  works  or  place  of  business  of  such 
other  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  rnterfering 
with  or  injuring  any  lawful  business  or  enterprise.  Provided,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any  person  from  soliciting  trade  or 
business  for  a  competitive  business. 

Sec.  J.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  print  or  circulate  any 
notice  of  boycott,  boycott  cards,  stickers,  dodgers,  or  unfair  lists, 
publishing  or  declaring  that  a  boycott  or  ban  exists  or  has  existed 
or  is  contemplated  against  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  doing  a 
lawful  business,  or  publishing  the  name  of  any  judicial  officer  or 
other  public  official  upon  any  blacklist,  unfair  list  or  any  similar 
list  because  of  any  lawful  act  or  decision  of  such  official. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  force,  threats  or  other 
means  of  intimidation  to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in  any 
lawful  occupation  at  any  place  he  or  she  sees  fit. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  maintain  a  blacklist,  or  to  notify  any  firm  or  cor- 
poration that  any  person  has  been  blacklisted  by  such  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  or  to  use  any  other  similar  means  to  prevent  such 
persons  from  receiving  employment.  Any  person,  firm  or  corpor- 
ation violating  any  provision  of  this  act  must,  on  conviction,  pay  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  ($500.00)  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days'  hard  labor  for  the  county. 

That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


*  Scientific   Notes  * 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLUE 

IN  the  work  of  the  glue  boiler  there  is  little  poetry  or  romance, 
and  very  much  of  plain  matter-of-fact.  It  is  a  process  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  a  work  calling  for  much  scientific  skill  and 
mathematical  accuracy  in  the  construction  of  the  mechanical 
means  employed,  and  in  the  handling  of  the  material. 

What  is  glue  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  school  boy  or  girl  of  the 
present  day  who  could  not  give  a  correct  answer  to  the  Cjuestion, 
and  yet  few  people  there  are  who  know  anything  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  indispensable  article  is  produced. 

Glue  does  not  exist  ready-made  in  nature,  but  is  the  product 
of  heat  and  water  on  nitrogeneous  animal  tissues,  the  solution  so 
obtained  setting  to  a  jelly  on  cooling.  The  result  of  drying  the 
jelly  is  a  solid,  glassy-looking  product,  known  as  glue,  which  varies 
in  color  from  light  yellow  to  black-brown. 

From  almost  every  creature  belonging  to  the  animal  world  can 
be  produced  a  certain  quantity  of  glutinous  matter — in  some  cases 
as  much  as  60  or  70  per  cent.  Of  course  glue  does  not  exist  in 
the  living  organism,  except  under  abnormal  conditions,  but  is  the 
product  of  several  transformations,  the  first  of  which  takes  place  m 
the  drying  of  the  hide  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  Consequently 
many  kinds  of  animal  refuse  find  their  way  to  the  glue  factory, 
and  a  surprisingly  heterogeneous  collection  it  is.  Such  things  as 
clippings  of  hides,  ear  and  tail  pieces  of  ox,  calf  and  sheep,  the 
tendons  and  tissues  of  bone,  cartilages,  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
swimming  bladders  of  many  fishes,  rabbit  skins,  even  scraps  of 
parchment,  and  many  other  apparently  worse  than  useless  thirgs, 
all  contribute  their  quota  and  are  welcomed  as  so  much  grist  to 
the  mill  by  the  glue  boiler.  To  make  the  superior  classes  of  glue, 
however,  much  discretion  must  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  raw 
materials — hide,  ear  and  face  clippings  of  the  ox  and  calf  being 
preferred.  But  the  age  of  the  animals  has  a  very  important  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  of  the  glue  manufactured.  While  from  younger 
animals  the  product  is,  as  a  rule,  lighter  in  color  and  more  easily 
obtained,  it  does  not  possess  the  consistency  and  strength  of  the 
substance  yielded  by  animals  of  maturer  years. 

PREPARATORY  PROCESSES 
The  fleshings  are  far  from  being  ready  for  the  kettles  when 
sent  direct  from  the  tanneries,  as  they  require  washing,  and  all 
particles  of  fleshy  matter  must  be  removed.  Consequently  all  the 
material  has  to  be  thoroughly  treated  at  the  glue  works  before  the 
actual  manufacturing  process  begins.  For  this  purpose  every  up- 
to-date  glue  works  is  supplied  with  large  open-air  pits  built  into 
the  ground  about  four-and-a-half  feet  deep.  In  these  the  "  stock," 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  steeped  from  two  to  thirteen  weeks 
in  "  Milk-o'-Lime"  and  water,  which  dissolves  any  adhering 
fleshy  matter,  cleans  the  stock  thoroughly,  and  also  acts  as  an 
antiseptic.  During  the  period  of  steeping,  the  stock  is  constantly 
stirred  by  workmen  with  long  seven-pronged  forks,  to  ensure  that 
each  little  piece  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  lime. 

When  thoroughly  cleansed  the  raw  material  is  subjected  to  a 
further  washing  in  clean,  cold  water  mixed  with  acid,  to  neutralize 
the  action  of  the  lime.  The  second  washing  takes  place  in  smaller 
pits  called  washers,  which  are  fitted  with  a  revolving  drum,  into 
which  are  fixed  rounded,  claw-like  spokes  resembling  a  reaper's 
hook,  only  that  they  are  not  sharp  or  pointed.  This  drum  turns  and 
the  spokes  beat  the  water  much  after  the  manner  of  a  paddle  of  a 
steamer,  except  that  they  revolve  backwards,  instead  of  forwards, 
in  order  not  to  lift  the  material  too  much  out  of  the  water.  In 
this  way  the  second  washing  is  done  much  more  quickly,  more 
effectively  and  more  economically  than  by  any  other  means. 


The  cleansing  over,  the  stock  is  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  air 
till  required  for  boiling.  This  completes  the  first  stage  in  the 
preparation  of  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  From 
this  point  two  methods  are  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the 
glutinous  product  from  the  dried  stock — the  first,  a  simple  primi- 
tive method  which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  one  hundred 
years  for  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Scotch  Glue,  and  the 
second,  a  modern  method  where  inventive  science  enters  largely 
into  the  process  for  producing  all  other  special  kinds  of  glue, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  By  the 
former  method  the  "stock"  is  put  into  loosely-woven  sacks  more 
like  nets  with  extremely  narrow  meshes  than  anything  else. 
These  are  then  lifted  by  means  of  a  crane  mto  circular  kettles  or 
tanks  filled  with  hot  water,  which  are  heated  round  the  sides  and 
on  the  bottom  by  steam  pipes.  After  a  time  the  action  of  the 
heat  extracts  the  glutinous  matter  in  the  "pieces"  and  after  con- 
centration this  is  run  ofi"  through  pipes  into  another  tank.  From 
this  the  dark  turbid-looking  fluid  is  drawn  off  into  what  are  techni- 
cally called  ''coolers,''  in  which  the  glue  is  allowed  to  settle  till  it 
lakes  the  form  of  a  soft  pulpy  jelly. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  DRYING 

The  jelly,  when  sufficiently  solidified,  is  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  coolers,  cut  into  small  cakes  by  a  cutting  machine,  and  placed 
on  nets  preparatory  to  the  next  stage. 

The  process  up  to  this  point  has  been  comparatively  plain 
sailing,  but  now  begins  the  difficult  and  delicate  operation  of  dry- 
ing— perhaps  the  most  precarious  part  of  the  whole  manufacture. 
The  glue  in  its  congealed  state  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  prevent  decomposition  or  putrefaction  during  drying 
this  must  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  about  eight 
months  in  the  year  the  drying  is  accomplished  in  the  open  air. 
The  stalks  of  nets  upon  which  the  cakes  of  glue  are  placed  are 
covered  by  /\  shaped  roofs  forming  little  covered  sheds.  The 
drying  process  is  attended  by  many  risks,  for  if  the  sun  strikes  the 
cakes  of  jelly  while  they  still  contain  water  they  may  become  so 
soft  as  to  sink  through  the  narrow  meshes  of  the  net  frames  on 
which  they  lie,  or  they  may  dry  so  quickly  as  to  prevent  them 
from  contracting  to  the  proper  size  without  numerous  cracks  and 
fissures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  frost  supervenes,  numerous  cracks 
may  be  formed  from  the  congelation  of  the  water  in  the  cakes,  or 
a  shower  of  rain  may  cause  much  extra  work,  worry  and  damage. 
Consequently  there  is  need  of  careful  supervision  by  day  and  by 
night  to  guard  against  these  dangerrs.  Once  the  cakes  are  suffi- 
ciently dry  they  are  threaded  on  strings  and  hung  up  from  the 
ceiling  to  thoroughly  harden,  a  process  which  varies  in  the  time 
required  according  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Even  when  hard 
the  article  is  not  finished.  It  has  a  dull  and  altogether  unattract- 
ive look,  so  in  order  to  give  it  a  better  market  appearance,  each 
cake  is  dipped  in  water  and  rubbed  over  with  a  wet  brush.  This 
cleans  the  surface,  and  gives  the  cake  that  bright  varnished  look 
with  which  the  public  are  familiar. 

SPECIAL  KINDS  OF  OLUB 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  special  kinds  of  glue  by  the  more 
modern  methods,  large  square  boiling  tanks  are  used,  provided 
with  "  jackets  "  or  cases,  which  contain  the  steam  to  heat  and  boil 
the  stock.  In  this  case  water  is  used  in  the  boiling  process,  the 
resulting  liquid  being  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  has  reached  the 
proper  consistency.  It  is  then  drawn  off  through  a  filter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  This  glutinous  solution  is  of  course  very  far 
from  being  pure,  and  in  order  to  obtain  an  adhesive  of  great 
strength  and  purity  the  large  percentage  of  water  added  for  boiling 
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purposes  must  be  removed.  The  means  employed  is  known  as 
concentration  and  clarification,  which  consists  in  passing  the 
solution  through  an  evaporator,  thereby  concentrating  the  glue 
solution  to  the  desired  percentage. 

After  leaving  the  evaporator  the  glue  solution  undergoes  a 
further  clarifying  process  till  it  becomes  a  clear,  light-colored 
liquid,  ready  for  congealing.  This  solution  is  dried  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  the  Scotch  glue,  the  coolers  or  troughs 
being  done  away  with.  The  glue  is  drawn  off"  in  a  department 
called  the  cooling  chamber.  This  chamber  is  fitted  with  long 
rows  of  square  tables  with  glass  tops,  which  form  receptacles  about 
half  an  inch  deep  for  the  liquid  glue.  Between  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  slab  and  the  top  of  the  table  a  constant  flow  of  cold  water  is 
allowed  to  run,  for  the  purpose  of  better  congealing  the  glue 
solution.  The  liquid  is  tapped  and  run  out  of  the  little  tanks  on  to 
the  tables  till  it  covers  the  slab  to  a  depth  of  less  than  half  an  inch. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  jelly,  and  when  stiffened  to 
the  proper  consistency  the  large  sheets  of  congealed  glue  are  cut 
with  a  wet  knife  into  the  small  cakes  of  the  size  required  for  use. 

These  are  then  dried  by  being  placed  on  shelves  in  a  chamber 
through  which  a  strong  current  of  gently  heated  air  is  kept  con- 
stantly passing.  The  cakes  are  turned  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  they  become  drier  they  are  removed  higher  up  on  the 
racks  to  make  way  for  those  ascending  from  the  cooling  chamber. 

Before  placing  the  glue  on  the  shelves  to  dry  and  harden  it  is 
customary  for  the  manufacturer  to  stamp  each  piece  with  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  brand. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES 

Filing  and  Record  Systems. — new  catalogue  by  the  Office 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  just  been  published,  and  is  of 
the  same  neat  and  tasty  appearance  that  has  characterized  all  the 
advertising  literature  of  this  enterprising  firm.  It  is  of  a  general 
nature,  describing,  illustrating  and  pricing  all  correspondence  and 
record  systems,  supplies  and  cabinets — both  sectional  and  solid 
construction — of  their  own  manufacture.  Less  than  three  months 
ago  the  Office  Specialty  Co.  had  all  their  catalogues  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  so  creditable  a 
volume  in  so  short  a  time. 

Pmnps. — A  new  catalogue  from  the  R.  McDougatl  Co.,  Ltd., 
Gait,  Ont.,  contains  nearly  200  pages  of  descriptive  matter  on  the 
subject  of  hand  and  power  pumps,  and  hydraulic  and  pumping 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  Every  style  is  clearly  illustrated,  and  the 
prospective  customer  is  told  the  particular  kind  of  work  for 
which  each  variety  is  best  adapted.  The  introduction  contains  a 
number  of  useful  tables  and  formulae,  by  means  of  which  the  capa- 
city per  stroke  or  revolution  for  each  size  of  pump  may  be  readily 
computed. 

Saddlery  Hardware. — The  McKinnon  Dash  &  Metal  Works 
Co.,  Limited,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  have  placed  upon  our  file  a 
copy  of  their  Catalogue  No.  i,  dealing  with  hames  and  saddlery 
hardware.  It  is  a  neat,  business-like  little  volume,  evidently 
designed  for  circulation  among  tradesmen  who  know  exactly  what 
they  want  to  buy.  The  same  company  also  manufacture  a  full 
line  of  carriage  top  hardware,  whip  sockets,  carriage  dashes  and 
carriage  fenders,  which  are  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation. 

Safes. — The  Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  issued  a 
neat  little  brochure  directing  attention  to  the  severe  test  to  which 
their  safes  and  vault  doors  were  submitted  in  the  recent  disastrous 
fire  in  Toronto,  and  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  came 
through.  A  number  of  letters  from  fire-sufferers  are  reproduced, 
accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  photograph  of  the  safe  after  it  had 
been  opened,  and  the  fact  that  the  contents  were  invariably  found 
to  be  intact  speaks  well  for  the  ability  of  the  Goldie  &  McCulloch 
safes  to  afford  protection  against  fire. 


Scales. — One  would  hardlv  suppose  that  the  ordinary  platform 
scale  was  capable  of  much  variation,  but  a  glance  through  the 
pages  of  the  Gurney  Scale  Co's  new  catalogue  shows  that  different 
scales  are  designed  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  almost 
every  trade.  The  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  dairyman,  the  miller 
and  the  foundryman,  all  have  their  own  peculiar  needs,  and  all 
are  successfully  catered  to  by  the  standard  lines  of  this  well  known 
Hamilton  firm.  It  is  their  proud  boast  that  whatever  you  wish  to 
weigh,  whether  it  be  a  letter  or  a  freight  car,  the  necessary  appar- 
atus can  be  had  from  their  factory. 

Show  Cases . — The  Dominion  Show  Case  Co.,  Toronto,  have 
issued  a  new  catalogue  and  price  list  containing  full  descriptions 
of  their  high  grade  show  cases,  wall  cases,  bank  and  office 
fittmgs,  drug  and  jewellery  store  fixtures,  mirrors,  bent  glass,  etc. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  the  different  styles  and  designs  referred 
to,  while  at  the  back  of  the  catalogue  are  a  number  of  half-tone 
engravings  showing  interiors  that  have  been  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  the  Company.  A  copy  will  gladly  be  furnished  to  any 
merchant  on  application. 

Spraying  Mac/tines —The  Spramotor  Company  of  London, 
Ont.,  are  distributing  an  effective  piece  of  advertising  literature, 
entitled  "  A  Gold  Mine  on  Your  Farm."  It  is  a  booklet  of  about 
80  pages,  printed  on  coated  paper  and  freely  illustrated.  The 
cover  design  represents  a  farmer  in  the  act  of  spraymg  his  trees, 
the  ripening  fruit  of  which  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  golden 
dollars.  The  gold  mine  consists  in  the  diffierence  between  what 
his  fruit  trees  and  plants  have  yielded,  and  what  they  can  be 
induced  to  yield,  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  Spramotor.  The 
booklet  gives  an  extensive  review  of  the  various  ills  that  vegetable 
life  is  heir  to,  and  contains  much  useful  information  regarding  the 
efficacy  and  cost  of  the  different  spraying  solutions  and  the  best 
methods  of  applying  them.  Besides  being  used  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  the  Spramotor  can  be  employed  in  a  number  of  practical 
ways,  such  as  killing  wild  mustard,  relieving  live  stock  from  the 
annoyance  of  the  horn  fly,  as  well  as  in  disinfecting,  painting  and 
whitewashing. 

Trunks. — A  very  artistic  catalogue  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Hill  Mannfactuiing  Co.,  of  Quebec,  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  trunks.  It  is  a  booklet  of  35  pages,  bound  in  a  stiff  red 
cover  and  lettered  in  black  and  gold.  A  neat  effect  has  been 
obtained  by  printing  in  black  over  an  impression  of  bisque,  leaving 
a  white  margin  around  every  page.  The  usual  line  of  canvas  and 
leather  bound  trunks  are  illustrated,  besides  steamer,  bureau  and 
specially  designed  sample  trunks. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES  LAUNCHED 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  large  addition  to  the  list  of 
incorporated  Canadian  companies.  Among  the  more  important  con- 
cerns to  receive  charters  were  : 

Canada  Optical  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  $20,000  ;  "  Montreal 
Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  f £50,000;  Canadian  Trade  Journals,  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, .f  10,000  ;  Resources  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  $roo,ooo  ; 
The  Canadian  Hasna  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  $500,000;  Can- 
adian United  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  $150,000;  The  Canadian 
Timber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  $250,000;  E.  N.  Heney  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  $200,000;  The  Mineral  City  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moose 
Jaw,  .$78,000;  The  Hawkesbury  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. ,  Ltd., 
Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  $roo,ooo  ;  The  A.  D.  Gall  Petroleum  &  Chemical 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  $200,000;  The  Montreal  Packing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  $500,000;  The  B.  C.  Plate  Glass  &  Importing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  $25,000 ;  The  C.inadian  Mictiigan  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
S.S.  Marie,  Ont.,  $1,000,000;  The  Empire  Salt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sarnia, 
.$50,000  ;  The  Arden  Cement  Block  and  Building  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Arden, 
Man.,  $20,000;  The  Gordon-Mitchell  Drug  Co.,  Ltd,  Winnipeg, 
$150,000. 
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NO.  4.     MR.  D.  W.  ROBB 

David  Wendell  Robb,  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Robb,  founder 
of  the  Robb  Engineering  Company,  was  born  at  Amherst,  N.S., 
May  gth,  1856.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Cumber- 
land County  Academy,  after  which  he  travelled  extensively  through 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  his  return  he  entered 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Robb  Works,  'where  he  was 
given  a  -thorough  practical  training  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
In  1896  he  assumed  the  management  of  this  department,  and  in 
1897,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  F.  B.  Robb,  the  entire  business 
passed  under  his  charge. 

Although  by  natural  taste  and  training  a  mechanical  rather 
than  a  business  man,  by  consistent  adherence  to  his  strong  con- 
viction that  the  production  of  one  or  two  special  lines  of  manu- 
'  facture  rather  than  a  more  general  range  of  production  leads  to  the 
best  results,  Mr.  Robb  has  been  able  to  make  special  designs  of 
engines  for  electrical  work  that  have  commanded  a  ready  sale  in 
lall  parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  of  specialization  was  recently 
carried  still  further  by  the  organization  of  the  Robb  Mumford 
Boiler  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
this  well-known  type  of  Canadian  boiler.  Of  this  company  Mr. 
Robb  is  President,  besides  being  Managing  Director  of  the  Robb 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Amherst. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Robb  has  acted  as  Vice-President  for 
Nova  Scotia  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  He  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff  principle,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  surest  means  of  promoting  the  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  young  country  like  Canada.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute. 


THE  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  began 
operations  in  their  new  rolling  mills  on  July  18th  last.  For 
the  present  they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
bar  iron,  washers  and  spikes. 

Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  of  Brantford. 


A  company  known  as  the  Canadian  Adjustable  Bearing  Co. 
has  been  formed  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing adjustable  bearings  for  steam  and  electric  cars.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Harrington,  of  Detroit,  is  President,  and  the  paid-up  capital  is 
$r  00,000. 

The  Laurentide  Mica  Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  is  building  a  large  new  factory  in  Ottawa 
for  the  manufacture  of  mica  for  electrical  purposes. 

The  Corundum  Refiners,  Limited,  will  immediately  begin 
work  on  a  one  hundred  ton  factory  at  Renfrew,  Ont. ,  which  will 
be  put  in  operation  next  summer.  The  company  has  1400  acres 
of  corundum  lands  in  Raglan  Twp.,  Renfrew. 

The  A.  J.  Burton  Saw  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  that 
recently  commenced  operations  in  Vancouver.  They  will  manu- 
facture all  classes  and  varieties  of  saws,  and  expect  to  drive  a 
profitable  trade  among  the  lumbermen  of  British  Columbia. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter  are  building  a  new  factory  near  the 
corner  of  King  St.  and  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.  It  will  be  fitted 
up  with  all  the  requirements  of  a  thoroughly  modern  printing 
office  and  bindery. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Consolidated  Lake 
Superior  Co.  have  appointed  Mr.  Cornelius  Shields  to  the  General 
Managership,  and  the  big  works  at  the  Sault  have  once  more 
been  put  into  operation.  The  steel  plant,  pulp  mill,  charcoal 
plant,  veneer  mill  and  machine  shops  will  soon  be  working  to 
their  fullest  capacity  and  other  branches  of  the  allied  industries 
will  be  started  later  on. 

The  insolvent  estate  of  Messrs.  Saulnier,  de  Celles  and 
Altman,  proprietors  of  the  Union  Hat  Works,  Brockville,  was 
disposed  of  by  tender  on  July  nth  to  the  Walthausen  Hat  Corpor- 
ation, of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Operations  have  already  been 
resumed,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  to  erect  an 
addition  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
hard  hats. 

The  Canadian  Smelting  Works,  at  Trail,  B.C.,  have  inaugur- 
ated a  new  industry  in  Canada  by  manufacturing  completed  lead 
products.  They  are  now  in  the  market  with  lead  pipe  and  sheet 
lead,  and  expect  later  on  to  establish  corroding  works,  both  at 
Montreal  and  at  Trail.  Their  smelter  and  refinery  provide 
employment  for  about  350  men. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Lumber  Mills  at  Port  Moody,  twelve 
miles  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  early  in 
July.    The  loss  will  be  about  $125,000. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  erect  a  thoroughly  modern  steel  elevator  at  Port  Colborne, 
Ont,  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  to  tke  Welland  Canal.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  2,000,000  bush.,  and  will  cost  approximately  $1,250,000. 

The  Stratford  Carriage  Company,  who  recently  bought  out 
the  business  of  E.  Borland,  Tillsonburg,  will  build  a  new  factory 
and  blacksmith  shop  at  Stratford. 

Walker  &  Clegg  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  on  their 
new  furniture  factory  \n  Wingham,  Ont.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  have  everything  in  running  order  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  have  purchased  a  35-acre  site 
in  Fort  William,  Ont.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  coal  plant  cap- 
able of  handling  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  their  intention  to 
make  Fort  William  a  distributing  centre  for  their  western  trade. 
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The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd  ,  of  Toronto,  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  Winnipeg,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  distributing  point  for  their  growing  mail  order  busi- 
ness in  the  west. 

James  J.  Hill  and  his  associates  are  reported  to  have  secured 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Granby  Mining  Co.,  operating  the  big 
properties  at  Phcenix  and  the  smelter  at  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

The  business  of  the  Albion  Iron  Works  Co.,  Victoria,  B.C., 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Bullen  Brothers,  and  will  here- 
after be  conducted  under  their  management  in  connection  with 
their  constantly  growing  ship-building  industry. 

The  Packard  Electric  Company,  of  St.  Catharines,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  remodel  their  entire  plant  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade.  When  the  alterations 
have  been  completed,  it  is  stated  that  they  will  have  the  finest 
facilities  for  turning  out  lamps,  transformers  and  meters  that 
modern  manufacturing  science  can  devise. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Copper  and  Reduction 
Co.,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Trueman  was  elected  President,  Claude  W. 
Price,  Secretary  ;  and  George  M.  Sweeny,  Treasurer,  all  of  Monc- 
ton.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  concern  to  re-open  the  works  at 
Goose  Creek,  St.  John  County. 

Telfer  Bros.,  Collingwood,  are  adding  a  three-story  addition 
to  their  premises,  putting  in  another  large  oven  which  will  double 
their  capacity,  and  making  other  extensive  improvements  in  order 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  their  "Peerless"  brand  of 
biscuits.  At  Winnipeg  they  are  erecting  a  five-story  warehouse 
for  their  Western  business. 

W.  Moore  &  Sons,  Meaford,  Ont.,  proprietors  of  the  Meaford 
Rolling  Mills,  are  developing  a  water  power  about  a  mile  from 
town.  They  have  a  head  of  55  ft.,  capable  of  generating  800  h.p. 
Work  will  shortly  be  commenced  on  the  construction  of  their 
power  house. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  will  build  a  new  roundhouse 
in  London  East,  which  they  expect  to  have  ready  by  Dec.  ist.  It 
will  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  and  will  cost  $75,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  at  Preston, 
Ont.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  15th,  involving 
a  loss  of  $40,000.  A  considerable  quantity  of  made-up  goods 
was  saved,  so  that  the  company  are  glad  to  announce  that  they 
are  still  in  a  position  to  do  business.  The  work  of  re-buildmg 
will  be  begun  at  once. 

The  Crow's  Nest  Coal  Co.  have  closed  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  zinc  reducing  plant  at  Fernie,  B.  C,  to  cost  at  least 
$100,000.  It  will  be  built  by  M.  Ferneau,  a  French  expert,  who 
is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country  to  complete  the  preliminary 
arrangements. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Winnipeg  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  elevators  and  conducting  a 
general  grain  business  at  Fort  William  and  Winnipeg.  It  will  be 
known  as  The  Empire  Elevator  Co.,  and  includes  among  its 
stockholders  W.  H.  McWilliams,  S.  P.  Clarke,  Frederick  Phillips 
and  others. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  monster  beet 
sugar  plant  near  Calgary,  N.W.T.  U.  S.  Senator  Gustavus 
Theden,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand,  states  that  the  factory  will 
have  an  output  of  140,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  day,  and  will  necessitate 
the  bringing  in  of  700  families  upon  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  for  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Albert  T.  Weldon,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  divisional 
freight  office  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Halifax,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Trade  out  of  a  list  of 
fifty  applicants. 


A  new  firm  called  the  Ketchum  Boat  Company  has  been 
established  in  Ottawa.  They  will  build  canoes,  launches  and 
other  kinds  of  craft. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  the  Armstrong  Gun  and  Ammunition  Co.,  England, 
whereby  the  latter  are  to  establish  an  ammunition  factory  in 
Ontario  with  a  capacity  of  ten  million  rounds  a  year.  The  factory 
will  be  located  in  or  near  Ottawa,  and  it  is  part  of  the  bargain  that 
the  cordite  used  in  the  ammunition  shall  itself  be  made  in  this 
country. 

The  plant  of  the  old  Mount  Forest  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Cobban  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  who 
will  remove  the  picture  moulding  machinery  to  their  factory  at 
Toronto.  The  building  will  shortly  be  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gibson 
and  Robinson,  of  Mount  Forest,  for  use  as  an  undertaking  supply 
manufactory. 

The  commodious  factory  building  situate  at  102  Adelaide  st.  West, 
Toronto,  was  recently  purchased  by  Samuel  May  &  Co.,  who  have  had 
it  thoroughly  remodelled  from  the  foundations  up.  New  and  special 
machinery  has  been  installed  which  will  materially  increase  their 
output  of  billiard  tables.  Mr.  May  desires  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
both  city  and  out-of-town  friends  to  look  him  up  at  his  new  address. 

The  Toronto  Street  Railway  Company  have  recently  placed  an 
order  with  Sheldon  &  Sheldon,  of  Gait,  Ontario,  for  two  180"  fans  for 
forced  draft,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Jones  Stokers,  which 
they  have  installed.  These,  together  with  the  two  other  fans  of  the 
same  size  and  make,  which  are  already  installed,  will  make  the  largest 
plant  of  this  kind  in  Canada.  The  fans  are  of  the  three-quarter 
housing  type,  direct  connection  to  engines,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
approximately  90,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  each  at  two  oz. 
pressure. 

The  Oshawa  Wire  Fence  Co.  have  decided  to  increase  their 
capital  and  extend  their  operations.  It  is  a  Joint  Stock  Company, 
comprising  among  its  shareholders  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  of 
Durham  and  Ontario  Counties.  Mr.  F.  L.  Fowke,  Mayor  of  Oshawa, 
is  President,  and  T.  H.  Everson,  Oshawa,  Managing  Director. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  now  have  about  1,800  men 
employed  in  and  around  their  plant  at  Sydney.  They  will  shortly 
commence  work  on  the  construction  of  a  new  iron  yard  between  the 
open  hearth  and  blast  furnaces,  which  will  facilitate  the  movement  of 
material  intended  for  shipment. 

The  Taylor-Forbes  Company,  Guelph,  propose  erecting  three  large 
additions  to  their  present  factory  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Two  of  the  new 
buildings  will  be  used  for  foundry  purposes,  and  the  third  as  a  machine 
shop.  It  is  said  that  when  building  operations  are  completed  300  extra 
hands  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  staff. 

The  Dominion  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  will  build  a 
railway  25  miles  long  through  their  timber  limits.  It  will  connect  with 
the  Halifax  and  South- Western  Railways. 

The  plans  of  the  Backus  and  Brooks  Co  ,  who  propose  to  develop 
a  water  power,  and  erect  pulp  and  flour  mills  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000. 

Another  industry  is  to  be  added  to  the  Braritford's  growing  list  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Folding  Collapsable  Box  Co. 
to  locate  there. 

A  shirt  and  collar  factory  has  just  been  started  in  Berlin, 
Ont.,  by  H.  H.  Hagen,  who  expects  to  employ  about  forty  hands 
when  he  gets  everything  in  running  order. 

The  Kamloops  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Okanagan  Lumber  Co. 
have  amalgamated  and  hereafter  the  business  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  former  company.  Their  joint  capital  will 
be  $500,000 

Foley  Bros.,  of  Montreal,  have  decided  to  erect  a  furniture 
factory  at  Fort  William,  and  have  already  purchased  sites  for  their 
buildings  and  for  dwellings  for  their  employees. 


DUTY  ON  CATALOCHJES  AND  PERIODICALS 

Australia. — The  Customs  treatment  of  catalogues  posted  to 
Australia  has  hitherto  given  rise  to  considerable  dissatisfaction.  In 
some  cases  they  appear  to  have  passed  in  free,  while  in  other 
cases  they  have  been  detained  pending  the  payment  of  the  duty  of 
3d.  per  lb.,  leviable  on  advertising  matter  under  the  Common- 
wealth tariff.  The  Tariff  Guide  plainly  exempts  from  duty  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  being  single  copies  from  exporting  houses 
for  the  use  of  merchants,  but  it  is  now  officially  stated  that  this 
exemption  will  be  cancelled  on  September  ist  next,  on  and  after 
which  date  duty  will  be  charged  on  all  catalogues  and  price  lists 
imported  per  post  or  otherwise,  irrespective  of  to  whom  addressed. 
Magazines  and  periodicals  will  also  be  liable  to  the  duty  of  3d.  per 
lb.,  which  is  applicable  to  all  printed  or  lithograped  matter  of  any 
kind  for  advertising  purposes.  The  object  of  the  Government  in 
framing  this  clause  was,  it  is  claimed,  to  prevent  trade  catalogues 
and  circulars  from  being  printed  abroad,  but  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that,  if  strictly  enforced,  the  new  regulation  will  not  only 
prove  a  hindrance  to  trade,  but  will  be  the  means  of  excluding  a 
number  of  instructive  periodicals  which  the  people  of  Australia 
can  ill  afford  to  be  without. 

THE   BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Industrial  Canada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Roberts, 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  for  a  copy  of  a  general  descriptive 
report  on  the  Bahama  Islands  compiled  by  the  Governor, 
Sir.  G.  T.  Carter.  The  report  deals  with  the  islands  from 
many  standpoints  and  discusses  their  geographical  position  and 
formation,  their  soil  and  products,  early  history  and  Constitution, 
climate  and  meteorology,  etc. 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  very  different  in  their  formation  from 
what  is  generally  understood.  The  Bahamas  are  really  an  archi- 
pelago made  up  of  29  islands,  661  cays  and  2,387  rocks.  Andros 
Island,  the  largest,  has  an  area  of  1,600  square  miles.  The  Island 
of  New  Providence,  on  which  is  situated  Nassau,  the  most  import- 
ant city  in  the  group,  has  an  area  of  only  85  sq.  miles.  The  popula- 
lation  of  Nassau  is  12,534.  The  total  population  of  the  Islands  is 
55.190- 

The  Bahamas  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadians  at  the 
present  time  as  it  is  understood  that  the  tenders  asked  by  the 
government  for  the  Canada-Mexican  service  will  make  Nassau  a 
port  of  call.  At  present  all  merchandise  from  Canada  goes  via 
New  York  and  the  Ward  line  which  runs  a  fortnightly  service. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  1902  are  valued  at  ;i^3o6,098 
made  up  in  part  as  follows  :  Spirits,  ^,6,959;  cotton,  linen  and 
silk,  ;^44,524;  earthenware,  glass,  &c,  ^40,394;  tinware,  hardware, 
&c.  ;^"io,i47;  flour,  ^^39,733;  butter  and  cheese,  ;^7,893;  lumber 
and  shingles,  ^14,652;  hay  and  oats,  ;i^4,452.  The  principal  items 
of  export  are  sponges  ;£97,584,  hemp,  ;{"37,574,  and  pineapples 
£36,957-    The  total  exports  for  1902  are  valued  at  ;^2o7,6oi. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

Notwithstanding  the  gathering  war  clouds  and  the  industrial 
depression  that  marked  the  closing  months  of  1903  in  Japan,  the 
foreign  trade  statistics  of  that  country  for  the  past  year  show  very 
substantial  increases,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  The  import 
figures,  however,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  as  the  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  large  rece'pts  of  foreign 
rice,  consequent  on  the  shortage  of  the  native  crop  in  1902.  Nexc 
to  rice  the  most  important  increases  are  shown  in  sugar,  flour,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  wheat,  beans  and  vvool,  while  serious 


decreases  are  noticeable  in  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Of  the  principal  exports  cotton  yarn,  tea,  coal  and  copper  all  show 
large  increases,  and  except  in  the  case  of  rice  and  floor  matting 
there  are  no  decreases  of  any  magnitude. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  specie),  for  1902 
and  1903  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison the  average  for  1898-1901  is  also  given. 

Average  1898-igoi         1902  1903 

Imports   ^26,566,737       ;f27,739,232  /32,374.250 

Exports   21,372,757         26,368,320  29,553,374 

Total  /47, 939,494       ;^54. 107.552       ;f  61, 927, 624 

An  examination  of  the  monthly  returns  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  increase  for  1903  is  accounted  for  in  the  first  eight 
months.  Since  the  first  of  September  the  expansion  has  exper- 
ienced a  check,  owing  doubtless  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  inter- 
national situation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Japan's  foreign 
tiade  in  1902  and  1903  among  the  countries  chiefly  interested. 

British  Empire —  1902  1903 

United  Kingdom  /6,9i2,o8o  ;^6,662,o87 

Hong  Kong   2,892,116  3,209,664 

India    5,550,282  7,960,527 

Australia   494,523  462,720 

Canada   408,651  349,943 

Straits  Settlements   1,013,000  861,763 

China   8,925,084  11,275,331 

France   3,269,650  4,020,755 

Germany   3,118,640  3,282,368 

United  States   13,157.076  13,168,313 

Dutch  Indies   424,000  1,204,000 

Belgium   773,000  823,000 

Corea   1,888,000  2,110,000 

Asiatic  Russia   827,000  1,070,000 

Of  Japan's  total  imports,  39  per  cent,  come  from  the  British 
Empire.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  serious 
shrinkage  in  cotton  manufactures,  while  from  India  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  purchase  of  rice  and  indigo,  though  some- 
what less  cotton. 

In  both  exports  and  imports  Japan's  trade  with  Canada  is  less 
than  in  1902.  In  1903  we  took  from  Japan  raw  silk  to  the  value 
of  only  ^4,000,  as  against  ^106,000  the  previous  year,  while 
Japan  took  from  us  salted  salmon  to  the  value  of  only  ;/^9,ooo,  as 
compared  with  ;^38,ooo  in  1902.  Canada  is  not  a  party  to  the 
"  mosi-favored-nation  "  treaty  with  Japan  of  1904,  and  our  goods 
therefore  have  to  enter  under  the  statutory  tariff.  For  this  reason 
many  of  our  manufactured  articles  are  practically  excluded,  though 
in  food  products,  pulp  and  lumber  excellent  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  building  up  an  extensive  trade.  The  imports  of  flour 
into  Japan  are  year  by  year  becoming  more  important.  Up  to  the 
present  however  there  has  been  little  demand  for  flour  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  Canadian  product. 

The  United  States  is  again  one  of  Japan's  best  customers, 
though  during  the  past  year  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
shows  little  expansion.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
importation  of  United  States  flour,  which  has  been  off-set  by 
important  shrinkages  in  raw  cotton  and  petroleum. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  China  has  the  largest  share  of 
Japan's  exports,  and  trade  in  this  direction  is  steadily  growing. 
From  1898  to  1901  the  average  exports  to  China  were  ;/,3,68i, 312  ; 
in  1902  they  were  ;/^4,78i,434,  while  in  1903  they  reached  a  total 
of  ^6,634,822.  Cotton  yarns  constitute  the  principal  item  of 
increase.  From  China  Japan  purchases  annually  large  quantities 
of  beans,  rice  and  wheat. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  last  year's  report  is  the 
wonderful  expansion  of  trade  with  the  Dutch  Indies,  which  has 
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been  nearly  trebled.  This  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers,  subsidized  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  to  run  between  Java  and  Japan.  The  company,  who 
have  three  steamers  of  5,000  tons  each  on  the  line,  are  known  as 
the  China-Japan  Steamship  Co.  Their  head  office  is  in  Amster- 
dam. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Philippine  Islands. — The  people  of  these  Islands  are  all 
madly  fond  of  music,  and  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
workmen  and  artisans  devote  more  time  to  playing  their  Instru- 
ments than  to  work.  The  shops  in  Manila  do  an  enormous  trade 
in  guitars,  mandolins,  violins,  cellos,  flutes,  brass  instruments,  etc. 
French  goods  are  those  which  enjoy  the  preference,  although  there 
is  also  a  small  trade  in  German  string  instruments,  and  in  United 
States  wind  instruments  for  bands.  What  pianos  are  sold  come 
chiefly  from  Spain,  but  the  French,  German,  and  latterly  the 
United  States  piano  manufacturers  are  getting  a  share  of  this 
trade.  There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  organs. — French  Consul 
at  Manila. 

Brazil. — There  appears  to  be  a  market  here  for  a  good 
cabinet  piano,  purchasable  here  at  from  $500  to  I750.  The  duties 
on  such  a  piano  are  about  $90  and  the  freight  $30.  It  should 
be  put  together  as  far  as  possible  with  screws,  or  at  least,  not  with 
glue  ;  it  should  possess  a  rich,  full  tone,  which  should  be  perman- 
ent, not  becoming  "tinny,"  and  it  must  be  able  to  withstand  a 
very  hot  and  very  damp  climate.  The  following  information  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  the  sending  firm  will  waste  time  :  Weight 
of  piano,  net  and  boxed  ;  price,  net,  fo.b.  New  York. —  United 
States  Consul  at  Para. 

WINDMILLS 

Tunis. — Within  the  past  five  years  wmdmills  have  come  into 
very  general  favor  in  Tunis.  Over  300  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  that  time,  mostly  of  United  States  manufacture,  and  all  are 
said  to  have  proved  advantageous  and  satisfactory.  Railways, 
municipalities,  and  landed  proprietors  have  adopted  them.  Up  to 
the  present  they  have  been  operated  largely  for  pumping  water, 
but  now  they  are  coming  into  use  as  a  motive  power  for  flour-mill 
machinery.  The  United  States  Vice-Consul  reports  that  the 
demand  is  steadily  increasing  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  employed  all  over  the  country. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry  mentioned  under  this 
heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply  by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 

1  Agencies — Bermuda — A  correspondent  in  Bermuda  desires  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  an  advisory  ag'ent  for  firms  desiring-  to 
enter  that  market. 

2  Dudley — A  manufacturers'  agent  with  headquarters  in  Dudley, 
England,  and  travelling  in  Lancashire,  the  Midlands,  and  South 
Wales,  and  who  calls  on  the  iron  mongers  and  chemists  in  these 
districts,  desires  to  introduce  Canadian  goods.  He  mentions 
such  articles  as  mangles,  mowers,  woodenware,  enamelledware, 
builders'  hardware,  etc.,  etc.  He  states  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  handle  almost  any  line  that  a  chemist  requires.  References 
are  forwarded. 

3  Great  Britain — A  Canadian  with  an  extensive  connection 
among  the  best  houses  in  Great  Britain  is  able  and  willing  to 
introduce  goods  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

4  London — A  young  man  in  London,  England,  carrying  on  a  small 
general  agency  business  and  in  a  position  to  accept  further 
agencies  of  not  too  extended  a  character  invites  correspondence. 

5  Trinidad — An  agent  for  several  European  and  American  manu- 
facturers in  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  offers  his  services  to  introduce 
Canadian  goods.  He  already  has  a  good  connection  with  the 
trade.    References  are  forwarded. 

6  Apples,  (Fresh,  Evaporated  and  Sun-Dried),  Canned 
Salmon,  Sardines  and  Lobsters,  Cereals,  Leather,  Boots 
and  Shoes,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  etc. — A  Montreal  correspondent  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  shippers  of  the  above  goods  for  export 
to  Europe.  He  states  that  the  demand  in  all  the  lines  men- 
tioned is  good  and  a  large  amount  of  business  could  be 
guaranteed.    References  are  forwarded. 

7  Badges,  Emblems,  Pins,  Insignia,  etc.,  for  Masonic 
Lodges — A  correspondent  in  Santiago  de  Chili,  asks  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  the  above  lines. 

8  Barrel  Staves,  Headings,  etc. — A  firm  in  Liverpool,  England, 
is  open  to  receive  quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  on  above. 

9  Brooms,  Broom  Handles,  Turned  Goods,  Wash  Boards, 
Clothes  Pegs,  and  General  Hardware — A  London,  England, 
firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  established  two  years  ago  desires 
to  represent  shippers^  of  the  above  on  a  commission  basis. 
References  will  be  provided. 


ROBT.   S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street       =  MONTREAL 
Factory— Canal  Bank 


Garnetted  Wastes  W0OI  extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
tops  and  noils  Worsted  Varns 

Zetlows'  english  Card  Clothing 
textile  machinery  and  Will  Supplies 


Canada's  Premier. 

PIANOS 


GRAND 


UPRIGHT 


THE  GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRAPE 

Factory — Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
tlie  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 


ENGINE  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  reinedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  miNERAL  WOOL  «c  ASBESTOS  CO. 


KontreAl  Branoh ;  369  St.  Jame*  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO. 
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10  Cereals,  Corn,  Wheat,  Maize,  etc. — A  correspondent  in  Genoa 
"  asks  for  information  regarding  the  exporters  of  the  above  lines. 

He  states  that  now  is  a  very  opportune  time  to  open  business 
for  the  reason  that  the  largest  shipments  are  procured  from 
Russia  and  that  the  Russian  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
not  more  than  one-tenth  the  usual  supply. 

11  Desks,  (Office) — A  firm  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  prepared  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above 
who  can  do  export  trade.  Goods  in  knock-down  state. 
Quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport. 

12  Flour  and  Rolled  Oats — A  firm  of  import  and  export  agents  in 
Chrlstlania,  Norway,  who  have  been  correspondents  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  tor  a  number  of  years  desire  to 
handle  Canadian  wheat  flour  and  rolled  oats  in  the  Scandinavian 
markets.  Letters  regarding  the  standing  of  this  firm  are  on 
file  in  the  office. 

13  Glace  Kid  and  Calf  Leather — A  correspondent  in  London, 
England,  states  that  there  is  a  good  business  open  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  the  above  lines  who  wish  to  do  business  in  Eng- 
land. He  states  that  Canadian  export  trade  has  up  to  the  present 
been  mainly  in  sole  and  upper  leathers.  Names  of  buyers  will 
be  furnished  on  application. 
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Organs 


For  Family  School  or  Churches 

PIANO  STOOLS : 

For  Best  Trade 

MUSIC  CABINETS: 

For  Sheets  or  Rolls 

OFFICE  DESKS: 

Flat  or  Roll  Top 

CLOSET   SEATS   AND  TANKS 

FOR   HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


THE  GODERIGH  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd, 


QODERICH 
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Lobsters  and  Kitchen  Chairs— An  Australian  merchant  with 
houses  in  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Freemantle  and  who  already 
represents  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  desires  to 
secure  the  agency  for  a  packer  of  lobsters  and  a  manufacturer 
of  kitchen  chairs.  Letters  regarding  the  standing  of  this  firm 
are  on  file  in  the  office. 

Lobsters,  (Canned)  (a) — A  broker  having  a  good  connection  for 

canned  goods  in  Great  Britain  is  able  to  place  a  first-class  pack 

of  Canadian  lobsters  with  buyers  of  high  class  goods. 

(b)  A  Manchester  firm  can  handle  a  large  quantity  of  first-class 

lobsters. 


A  Purely  Canadian  Industry 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,    Flues,  Furnaces, 
Boilers,  Etc. 

Refpigerating  Plants 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  be  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weather  Proof  covei  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as 
being  the  highest  nonconduct  that  is  made. 

— Manufactured  solely  by — 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street  MONTREAL 

AwarH    at  J  ^^"^'^  Exposition,  igoo     Pan-American  Exposition,  igoi. 
^      I  G  .asgow,  igor.       Wolverhampton,  igo2,  etc.,  etc. 


FORESIGHT= 


Show  yoiir  wisdom  by  equipping  your  premises  with  our 
Fireproof"  Windows,    it  lowers  your  Insurance  Premiums. 

— CONTRACTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF— 

/"Ceilings 
Cornices 

META  L\  Roofing 

]  Siding 

.Fireproof  Skylights 

We  are  equipping  the  following  buildings  with  our  Fireproof  Windows  : — 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gordon-MacKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gillespie 
Fur  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  and  McDonald  &  Wright,  Winnipeg. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY  LIMITED  ^°  *^TSroSto 

Telephones — Office  Main  1725     Works  Main  3458     Evenings  Main  3136 


:uaji|ptii«wij«»!oii;j.i.ii 


I 


Every  night  between  Port  Arthur'and^Winnipeg.  Connection  made  at  PortJArthur 
ith  steamers  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
ine,  also  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  All  Rail  route  via  North  Bay  and  Port  Arthur. 

Try  it  on  your  next  trip  West.    You  will  be  delighted  with  the  service. 

Through  Tickets  from  All  Railway  Ticket  Agents. 


Wk  HOLD  A  VASTEK  empire'* 
(shingle  trade)  THAN  HAS  BEEN*' 

yA^ALlsIC  RpOFIflG  Co 
TORONTO/  " 

SEND  FOR  CATAUOGUE:. 
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17  Lumber,  Rough  and  Dressed,  and  Joinery — A  firm  of  im- 
porters and  g  eneral  commission  ag  ents  in  Johannesburg  asks  to  be 
put  in  communication  with  reliable  manufacturers  and  exporters 
ot  the  above  who  wish  to  extend  their  business  to  the  Trans- 
vaal.   A  full  line  of  this  class  of  goods  is  stocked. 

18  Mica — An  English  importer  is  anxious  to  get  into  direct  com- 
munication with  actual  owners  of  mica  properties  in  Canada  who 
are  seeking  a  market  for  their  output. 

19  Machines  and  Ovens  for  Biscuit  Making.  Evaporated 
Fruits,  and  Canned  Goods — A  wholesale  and  mahufacturiug 
firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  established  in  1880,  desires  to 
purchase  the  above  for  cash.  A  well-known  bank  is  sent  as 
reference. 

20  Ores — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  gentleman  in  England  for  names  of 
parties  in  Canada  who  control  ores  suitable  for  the  British 
market. 

21  Paper  (Wrapping  and  News) — A  London  firm  of  paper  agents 
desire  to  get  into  communication  with  paper  mills  in  Canada 
with  a  view  to  importing  wrappings  and  news  and  various  other 


papers.  Also  to  act  as  buying  agents  for  Canadian  firms  who 
import  foreign-made  papers. 

22  Pine  (Oregon) — Enquiry  has  been  made  for  the  addresses 
of  mills  in  British  Columbia  producing  "  Oregon  "  pine,  etc.,  for 
export. 

23  Pulp  (Wood)--A  firm  of  merchants  and  colliery  agents  in  Hull, 
England,  seeks  communication  with  a  shipper  of  the  above. 

24  Radiators — A  correspondent  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  would  like  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  radiators  and  other 
heating  appliances. 

25  Steaks,  Canned  Cod — A  Glasgow  house  has  a  good  opening  for 
these  goods  if  any  Canadian  packer  can  supply  their  wants. 

26  Typewriters — A  Norwich,  England,  firm  writes  that  thereis  room 
to  introduce  a  high  grade  Canadian-made  typewriter  and  asks 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

27  Wheels  (Cart) — A  gentleman  well-known  to  the  Association  in 
Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  makes  enquiry  for  steel  cart  wheels  with  tires 
of  about  five  or  six  inches  wide.  He  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  catalogues  and  quotations,  and  if  possible  samples.  He 
states  that  a  nice  business  could  be  done  in  this  line. 


TBE  HAMILTON  STEEL  k  IRON  COMPANY, 

Limited 

HAMILTON      -  CANADA 


Open  Hearth 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

of  any  Weight 


Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


STEEL  CASTINGS 

(Acid  Open  Hearth  System  up  to  15  Tons) 

Springs,  Frogs, 

Switches,  Signals 

FOR  STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  RAIKWAVS 


Canal  Bank, 


Point  St.  Charles,    -  Montreal 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  li 


Capital  Fully  Paid 
Reserve  Fund 


$2,000,000 
$700,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors  : 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  V.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY.  -  General  Manager 

J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,       -  Inspector 


Arthur,  Ont 

Aylmer 

Ayton 

Beeton 

Bridgeburg 

Burlington 

Clifford 

Drayton 

Dutton 

Elmira 

Embro 

Glencoe 

Grand  Valley 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

"        East  End 


BRANCHES: 

IngersoU 

Kincardine 

Lakefield 

Leamington 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Orillia 

Otterville 

Owen  Sound 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Ridgetown 

Ripley 

Rockwood 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Sarnla 


Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Schomberg 

Springfield 

Stoney  Creek 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

St.  Mary's 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thamesford 

Tilsonburg 

Tottenham 

Windsor 

Winona 

Woodstock 


Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 


(Commercial 


Published  in  the  Best  Buying  Provinces 
in  Canada. 

The  HUGH  C.  MacLEAN  CO.,  Limited,  499  Main  St.,  Winnipeg 
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CANADA  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Head  Office  &  Works     -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Bank  and  Office  Railing,  Grills, 
Tellers'  Cages,  Elevator  Enclosures, 
Metal  Bank  Fittings,  etc. 

In  any  Style  or  Finish. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  15  Describing:  Several  Features  of  Art  Metalwork. 

District   Offices : 

MONTREAL    HALIFAX    OTTAWA  WINNIPEG   VANCOUVER   ROSSLAND  CALGARY 
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TRANSVAAL 


O.R.C. 


NATAL 


THE 


J.  W.  Taylor  Company, 


LIMITED 


Pioneer  Canadian  Importers  of  tlie  Transvaal. 
First  in  1896,  Foremost  ever  since. 


Building  Material  and  Machinery  of  all 
classes  a  specialty. 

General  Indenters  for  Farming  Implements, 
Furniture  and  Household  Requisites. 

General  Importers  for  Subsidiary  Companies. 

Consignments    Received   and  Marketed. 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED 
GOODS    OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Cable  Address— "  COMFORT." 


Codes — A.  B.  C.  and  Western. 


Head  Office 


8  and  9 
Exploration  BIdgs., 


JOHANNESBURG 


p.  O.  BOX  2614 
Correspondence  Solicited  and  Manufacturers'  Interests  protected 


CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE    ELDER   DEMPSTER    AND    FURNESS  LINES 
Under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 


From  MONTREAL  &  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  &  HALIFAX  in  winter 

-TO— 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH, 

EAST  LONDON  or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers. 

The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily  papers, 
and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO., 
Or  to  FURNESS,  WITHY  &:  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 


Rateliffe's 
Advertising" 
Agency  


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR:— 

"  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL." 
The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,     -    LONDON,  E.C. 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

CHEMICALS—  DYE  STUFFS—       ANILINE  COLORS- 

Aniline  Salts  Alizarines  Direct  Cotton 

Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda  Hematines  Sulphur  Dyes 

Bleachingr  Powder         Logwood  Extracts   Victoria  Blues 
Barium  Chloride  Fustic  Extracts 

Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 

AURAMINES         RHODAMINES  TARTRAZINE 

SPECIALTIES  -Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

Stock  at  17  Lemoine  Street,  Montreal 


Wire  Pulp  Mats 


Pepfopated  Coppep,  Bpass  and  Steel 
Wipe  Rope-All  Kinds 
Wipe  Guapds  fop  Mill  Windows 
Refuse  Bupnep  Cloth,  Etc. 

The  B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  Ontapio  MONTREAL,  Quebec 
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HOLIDAY  SEASON 

when  you  have  not  got  worry  of  people 
flying  around  you,  but  when  you  are 
having  a  holiday  at  the  Lakes. 

IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  im- 
provements you  are  going  to  have  and 
you  begin  to  think  how 

TO  PLAN  SIMPLE 

but  useful  ways  of  improving  your  Filing 
Systems,   Record  System,  in  fact  all  your 

OFFICE  METHODS 

The  best  house  to  get  assistance  and  will 
put  you  on  the  right  track  are 

THE 

Office  Specialty  fflfg-.  Co., 


™5  Canada  Cheque  Protector 


-MADE  IN  CANADA- 


We  aim  to  interpst  Canadians  in  the  product  of  a  Canadian 
Manufacturer.  Our  desire  is  to  supply  a  machine  at  a  reason- 
able price,  which  will  do  its  work  as  well,  if  not  better  thau 
high  priced  machines  of  a  similar  character,  not  manufactured 
in  this  country.     .     .     .     Special  circular  sent  on  application. 


NOT  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  $100  * 

(Fiicsiinilc  Iiiipi-esgion) 

,  ...  Order  from  us  direct  or  .  .  . 

The  0.  B.  STANTON  CO.,  45  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS 
HAMILTON         ONTARIO  CANADA 


Turbine  Perfection 


Turbine  Perfection  combines  Speed, 
Power,  Easy  Regulation  and  High  Efficiency. 

In  many  turbines  one  of  these  results  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  other 
three. 

Not  so  with  the  SAMSON,  which  com- 
bines all  four  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  wheel. 

We  guarantee  greater  power  and  speed, 
and  easier  regulation  than  can  be  obtained 
with  any  other  water  wheel  operating  under 
the  same  conditions.  Further,  we  guarantee 
an  efficiency  of  over  80%. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 


THE 


Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 


LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

THE^  

VICTORIA 
"COLONIST" 

Covers  the  entire  Province  of  British' 
Columbia  (Branch  Office  in  Vancouver). 
More  "  WANT"  ^ads  appear  in  the  Sun- 
day Colonist  than  in  any  other  paper 
west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  following  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
advertisers  looking  for  trade  in  B.  C. : — 

"  Mr.  Sarel,  of  the  British  Columbia  Book  Store 
(Vancouver),  recently  advertised  in  the  Victoria 
Colonist,  the  Vancouver  News-AdvertiSer  and 
an  afternoon  Vancouver  paper  in  connection  with 
the  purchasing  of  a  ranch.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Colonist  correspondent  that  the 
replies  through  the  COLONIST  were  nine  in  num- 
ber and  more  numerous  than  the  other  two 
papers  combined." 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Vancouver  correspondent  of 
the  Colonist. 


Thej!  McE>wen  Automatic 

NO  BETTER  ENGINE  BUILT.      Over  1,200  H.  P.  on  order  1st  October. 

Procure  our  prices  and  delivery  dates. 
Cver  8,000  H.  P.  infuse  in  Canada. 


BUILT  BV 


WATEROUS 
ENGINE  WORKS  CO. 

B.RANTFORD,  CANADA 


THE  MfEWEN.  ' 


WATEROUS   ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


BRANT  FORD 
(;«^CANADA. 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent. 


An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakage  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water  ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 

Robb  Engineering:  Co.,  Ltd.    Amlierst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossingion  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company.  Bell  Telephone  Building.  MONTREAL. 

J.  P.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


HIGH    GRADE    RUBBER  GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 

SUPERIOR  i 
..IN..  J 
QUALITY  ] 
 — — — — — 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
Pneumatic  Tools 


ISATISrACTORYl 

..  IN  ..  ; 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  and  "  LION  "  Brands  Rubbers, 
Tlie  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylisli  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


m 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Ltd, 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


Branches:— MONTREAL,_WINNIPEG. 


Temporary  Offices— 15  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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THE 

CANADA 

PAINT 

COMPANY 

Willi  fill  1 

LIMITED 

THE 

CANADA 

PAINT 

COMPANY 

Willi  mv  1 

LIMITED 

ilL;;PAI  NT 

^^'C AN  AD  A  PA /NT  CO. 

MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO. 

RAILWAY  VARNISHES  &  COLORS  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS. 


THE  WIRE  &  CABLE  COMPANY      .  MONTREAL 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 

^                               Tliis  water-mark  on  each  sheet 

F 
O 
R 

F 
O 
R 

L 

E 
T 
T 
E 
R 

A 
C 
C 
O 
U 
N 

H 
E 

SUPERFINE 

T 

A 
D 

S 

LINEN 

B 
O 
O 
K 

&C. 

RECORD 

S 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

THE  HOLLAND  PAPER  CO. 

HIQH    GRADE    PAPER    MAKERS  M 

SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 
AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 
Cor.  William  *  Seigneurs  Sts.      9  Jordan  St. 
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THE 


.CANADIAN 
RUBBER  CO. 

OF  MONTREAL 


Belting 
Hose 
Packing 


Valves 

Moulded  Goods 
Horse  Shoe  Pads 


RUBBER  GOODS 


Carriage  Goods  Druggists'  Sundries 

Cement,  etc,  etc. 

THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  GO. 

of  Montreal 

Halifax,     Montreal,    Toronto,    Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


POLSON  IRON  WORKS 


MARINE  ENGINES-Simple,  Gomponnd  and  Tpiple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Cpown  Autoniatie  Type 
Horizontal  Tnbolar  Roiiers  and  Iwk  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 


WORKS  AND  OFFICE  : 

Esplanade  Street  E.,         :  : 


TORONTO 
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ENAMELLED  WARE 


OUR  BRANDS 


WATERPROOF 

WRAPPING 
PAPERS 

A  new  line  for  export  shipments  and  packages  to  distant 
points  in  Canada.  Absolutely  waterproof,  reasonable  in  price. 
Put  up  in  rolls,  two  halves.  Practically  odorless.  Will  not 
sweat  or  stain.  Lined  on  both  sides  with  clean  smooth  paper, 
the^ Waterproofing  beingjn^he  centre.  Samples  and  prices  with 
pleasure. 

CANADA  PAPER  CO.,  Limited. 

MONTREAL      -      -  TORONTO 


This  design^a  Guarantee  of  Quality. 


wholesai-e  manufacturers  or 


HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,"Sadcllery  Hardware  &  Shoe  Findings. 


1  k 


aALMORAL  SL-OCI^ 


Sample  Rooms  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,   Brandon    and  Vancouver 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL 


U 


H 


"STAR  DECORATED" 

Pressed,   pieced.   Japanned  and  Lithographed 
.  .  .  TINWARE  ... 

COPPER,    SHEET    IRON    AND    GALVANIZED  WAKES 
OIL    STOVES,    TINNED    SPl>ONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE   GOODS,    &c.,  &c.. 

Catalogue  on  application  to  .  .  . 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  TORONTO. 

Phone  Main  3955.  King  &  Yonge  Sts. 

—branch  offices  at— 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Brant  ford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound  - 

123 

Kingston  - 

-  45 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville 

67 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

-  180 

Stratford 

-  123 

PURE 


BEST  . 


[TURPENTINE  and 
iLINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  &  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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Carriages, 
F^oad  Carts 


and 
Sleighs 


We  can  give  the  "  Maritime  "  trade  better  service  than  any  other  manufacturer.    The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  freight  a  couple  of  our  rigs  about  as  low  as  the  proportionate  cost  in  a  car  from  other  provinces  is  two-fold. 

First — Our  ability  to  supply  anything  you  may  not  have  in  stock  at  short  notice,  or  meet  soqie  little  change 
desired,  without  much,  if  any  extra  expense. 

Second — By  not  requiring  the  heavy  stock  necessary  where  you  have  to  buy  carloads,  you  save  interest  in 
carrying  it,  avoid  a  great  deal  of  risk  of  fire,  and  have  more  chance  to  fill  in  styles  you  see  are  running. 

You  don't  have  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  convince  your  trade  that  both  our  goods  and  we  ourselves  can 
be  relied  on — they  are  The  Standard.    Some  others  you  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  over,  and  it  all  counts. 

The  NOVA  SCOTIA  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

KENTVILLE,    N.  S. 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :    NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

STEEL  WORKS,  -       TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNAOE  -       -  FERRONA,  N.S. 

IRON  MINES           ■  -     WABANA,  NFLD. 

COLLIERIES         -  -  SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD   SYDNEY  COAL" 
(Shipping^  Port,  North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS     ALL    CORRESPONDENCE     TO     HEAD  OFFICE. 
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—THE— 
MONOLINE 


HAS  RECEIVED  NUMEROUS  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  IN  EUROPE,  INCLUDING 
THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION— 
LE  GRAND  PRIX— THE  GREATEST  PRIZE  GIVEN  IN 
THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD  FOR  MECHANICAL 
EXCELLENCE. 


BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST 


NOT  FOR  USE 
IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


SUCCESSFULLY  USED  THROUGHOUT  CANADA,  IN  AUSTRALASIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA 
MEXICO,    CUBA,   AND   ON   THE    CONTINENT   OF  EUROPE. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THE  MONOLINE  TO  BE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  LINE  ' 
CASTING  MACHINE  FOR  COMPOSING  TYPE  IN  THE  WORLD.     CATALOGUES  AND 

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION.  1 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Canadian  Composing  Co.,  Limited, 

587-607  Beaudry  Street         -         -         MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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JAPANS  &  COLORS 
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OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN 
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CANADIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 
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ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM. 
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is  our  aim  and  it  applies 
to  a  good  many  lines  we 
handle.  All  our  officers 
are  Canadians,  Canadian 
capital  is  behind  the  busi- 
ness, and  ours  is  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  business  in 
our  line 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


m  JONES  &  MOORE 


ELECTRIC  OO. 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.  Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


The  Brown  Brothers,  Limited, 

51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books,  Leather 
Goods,  etc.    Stationers  and  Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


The  Rolland  Paper  Company 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers,  "Super- 
fine Linen  Record,"  "Canadian  Linen  Ledger," 
"  Earnscliffe  Linen  Ledger,"  Grand  Prix,  Paris, 
1900. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


David  ilaxwell  &  Sons, 

ST.  MARYS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines,  Stock 
Raisers'  Implements  and  General  Farm 
Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Worlcs,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Plates, 
Grills,  Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc. 
Designs  sent  on  application. 


AXES. 


Uundais  Axe  Works, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping  Axes, 
making  a  specialty  of  quality  and  finish. 


BAGS. 


John  Dicl(  Limited, 

77  Vorli  Street,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags, 
Hessians,  Twines,  &c. 


The  Canada  Jute  Company,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  HONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Baggings,  etc. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Montreal. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 

The  Qlobe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and  Metal 
Work  for  same  ;  Standing  Desks,  Dado,  Doors 
and  General  Interior  Finish  ;  Store  Fixtures. 


BICYCLE  SUPPLIES. 


Boston  Wood  Rim  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  "  Laminated  "  and  "One  Piece 
Rims  "  for  Bicycles,  Motor  Carriages,  Sulkies, 
etc.    Mud  and  Chain  Guards. 


BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 


Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co'y,  Limited. 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  i.  Codes  used. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


Samuel  May  &  Co., 

74  York  street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS 


H.  E.  Gidley  &  Co., 

PENETANQUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufactur- 
ers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs,  Steam  and 
Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


The  Canadian  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co. 

Esplanade,  Opposite  Slierbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pressures, 
duties  and  fuels.  Marine  and  Stationary,  from 
50  to  600  horse  power  units 


George  Brush, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Marine  and 
Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Patent  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  the  best  and  most  economical  boiler 
in  the  market 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Ames=HoIden  Co.  of  Montreal, 

noNTREAL,  QCE.  Limited. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Sole  selling  agents  for  the 
Granby  Rubber  Company. 

Branches — St.  John,  N.B.,  Toronto,  Ont,, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Victori.i, 
B.C. 


BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 

G.  &  J.  Esplin, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BOXES-WOOD. 


Barchard  &  Co.,  Limited, 

135-151  Uuke  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood    Packing  Boxes  of 
every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


The  Garth  Company, 

nONTRBAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers. 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  .Supplies 

Ornamental  Br.iss  Work,  G:is  and  E'ectric 
Fixtures. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited, 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for  plumbers, 
gas  and  steam  fitters.  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


The  James  Morrison  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 

Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for 
Engineers  and   Plumbers  ;    Locomotive  and 
Marine  Brass  Work  ;  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Telephone  Main'3836. 

Pemberthy  Injector  Co.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Pemberthy"  Automatic 
Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass  Oilers  and 
Lubricators,  Water  Gauges  and  Gauge  Cocks, 
Air  Cocks,  "Safety"  Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "  Silex" 
Spring  Compression  Grease  Cups,  "Sultan" 
Gas  Engine  Oilers,  etc.,  etc. 

Addiess — Windsor,  Ontario. 


BRIDGES— STEEL. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office  and  Works-TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices— Hontreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  Rossland.  Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad — We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  anrl  elec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 
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Brushes,  Brooms  &  Woodenware 

CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 

DISTILLERS. 

United  Factories,  Limited, 

Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Operating  Boeckh's  Toronto  Factories,  Bryan's 
London  Factories,  Cane's  Newmarket  Factories 

The  Gendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers    of    Children's  Vehicles,    Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"  Canadian  Club  "  Whisky. 

CANOES 

COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Monetary  Times  Trade  Review  and 
Insurance  Chronicle,  Toronto. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  18G6  and  has 
never  missed  an  issue.    In  1869  it  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Intercolonial  Journal  of  Commerce  ; 
in  1870  The  Trade  Review  and  later  the  Toronto 
Journal  of  Commerce.    No  other  publications 
issued  under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 

Peterborougii  Canoe  Co'y,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH, CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Launclies  and  anything  that  floats. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

The  Merchants  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co. , 
Liberty  St.,  TORONTO.  Limited. 

*-^y CIO   ctiiLi    1  llllaliClb  Ul   cLli   Lidbbcb   OI    vv  (j(Jicn 

or  Half- Wool  Dress  Goods  whether  made  in 
Canada  or  Europe.      Also  Japanese  Silks. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 

CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 

DYESTUFFS. 

The  Norton  Mfg.  Co., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder  Cans. 
Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 

Capacity,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans 
daily.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Fletcher  Manufacturing  Company, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-plated  Soda  Water 
Fountains  ;  Bakers',  Confectioners'  and  Cooks' 
Tools,     Machines,    Utensils    and    Supplies  ; 
Waxed  Paper  Julep  Straws. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline    and    Alizarine    Colors  ;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts  etc. 

CARPETS. 

CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 

M.  Beatty  &  Sons, 

WELLAND.  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam   Shovels,  Dredges, 

i-^l ILIJCI  0|   l-'Cl  1  IL^Ivbj    ri UlbL  1 II         XLrllg  1  IJCb^     JTl <Jl 

Power  Hoisters,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal 
Pumps  and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Tiie  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and   Union  Ingrain 
Carpets  and  Art  Squares,  Axminster  Carpets 
and  Rugs  ;  Smyrna  Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

CARRIAGES. 

E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Carriages  for 
home  and  export  trade.    Catalogues  to  dealers 
on  application. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 

Limited, 

Head  Office:  TORONTO. 

Factories — Toronto,    Peterborough,  Montreal. 
Branch  Offices  —  Montreal,  Halifa.x,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  Rossl.and,  Calgary. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds — Power,  Lighting,  Railway. 
We  furnish  complete  Installations. 

COPPER  WORK. 

The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 

Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners'  Copper 

Work, 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works — Hamilton,  Ontario 
Sales  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Halifax. 

Manufactures  of  Dynamos,  Generators,  Motors, 
Switchboards,  Transformers,  Meters  and  Sup- 
plies for  Railway,  Lighting,  Power  Transmis- 
sion and  Mining  Plants.    Air  Brakes  for  Steam 
and  Traction  Service.      Steam  and  Motor 
Driven  Air  Compressors. 

The  Jones  &  floore  Electric  Co., 

20  &  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors  for  belt 
or  direct  connection.    Complete  estimates  fur- 
nished on  lighting  or  power  plants.    Repairs  to 
all  systems. 

ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 

Guelph  Axle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

QUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor     Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 
Springs,  etc.,  etc. 

Coulter  &  Campbell, 

1SS-1S7  George  St.,  TORONTO, 

Manufacturers   of    Distillers',    Brewers'  and 
Confectioners'    Copper    and    Brass  Work. 
Marine,   Dyers',   and  Varnish,    Copper  and 
Brass  Work.    Metal  spinning  work  to  order. 

CORDAGE 

Hutchison,  Shurly  &  Oerrett, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Twines  and  Cordage,  Mill  Banding  and  Driving 
Ropes,  Chalk  and  iMshing  Lines,  Seine  Twine. 
Hammocks,  Tennis,   Cricket  and  Fly  Nets, 
Cotton  Rope  and  Clothes  Lines,  Plough  Lines, 
&c.,  &c. 

CHEESE. 

A.  F.  MacLaren  Imperial 

Cheese  Co'y,  Limited, 

51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial  Cheese 
and  agents  for  Grocers'  Specialties. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Cable  Address,  "  Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 

Canadian  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric,  Hydrau- 
lic, Power  and  Hand  Elevators,  Dumb  Waiters, 
Hoisting  Machinery. 

ENAMELLED  WARE. 

CHEMICALS. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line  at 
closest  prices. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  Raymond  flfg.  Co.  of  Guelph, 

OUELPH,  ONT.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of    the    "  National  "  Cream 
Separator  and  "  Raymond  "  Sewing  Machines. 

Kemp  Manufacturing  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and  Re- 
tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware,  Sheet 
Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,   Stove  Shovels, 
Stove  Boards,  Copper  Ware,  Oil  Stoves,  Ma- 
chine Oilers,  Tinned  Spoons,  Lanterns,  Wire 
Goods  and  Metals. 

Cable  Address,  "Metalsdon,"  Toronto 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works, 

TORONTO. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers,  Steel  Shipbuilders, 
Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yarrow  and  Moscher 
Water-Tube  Boilers. 

Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  Si.  East. 


J.  &  R.  Weir, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 
MONTREAL 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machinists. 
Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


(jrip,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Advertising 
Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros,  Cuts  of  all 
kinds.  Booklets,  Catalogues,  Calendars. 


J,  L.  Jones  Engraving  Co., 

168  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Wood  and  Photo  Engravers  and  Electro- 
typers. 


ENVELOPES. 


The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size.  The 
largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  Qage  &  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
Are  specialists  in  all  manufactures  of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


The  Monetary  Times, 

TORONTO. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting  the 
investing  public  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any 
nevf  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of  amalgamated 
concerns,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  prospectus 
should  appear  in  The  Monetary  Times,  a  journal 
that  carries  weight  and  reaches  all  those  most 
likely  to  be  interested. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 

The  Hamilton  Facing  flill  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foundry. 
Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 

The  Standard  Fuel  Co., 
TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

FURNITURE— CHURCH  &  SCHOOL 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens,  and 
Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture  ;  Model  Auto- 
matic Desks  and  Teachers'  Desks ;  Lecture 
Room  Chairs,  Settees,  etc. 


FURNITURE— OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL 

The  Canadian  Office  &  School 

Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church,  Lodge 
and  Opera  House  Furniture  ;  Bank,  Office, 
Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry  Store  and  Court 
House  Fittings  a  specialty. 


The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office  Desks, 
School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic  Vaitit  and  Library 
Furniture,  Trucks. 

FURNITURE— REED  AND  RATTAN. 

The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

 GLASS 

Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co., 

135  to  143  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 

—Headquarters — 

Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 

All  kinds  Plate  and  other  Window  Glass. 

GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 

The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Manufacturi.  rs. 
Corporation     Water     Works     Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

443  Talbot  Street,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  high  class  Globe  and  Gate 
Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  Plumbers' 
and  Steam  Filters'  goods. 

Telephone  170. 


GLUE. 


McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL.' 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make,  graded 
to  exactly  suit  particular  requirements. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N,  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333'33S  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
nONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Sadd- 
lery for  home  and  e.xport  trade. 


H.  Lamontagne  &  Company,  Limited, 
1902  Notre  Dame  Street,  MONTREAL 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Fine 
Harness,  Collars,  Saddles,  Horse  Blankets, 
Trunks,  Valises,  Satchels,  Travelling  Bags, 
Fitted  Uppers,  Etc.,  Etc.  Importers  of  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings, 
and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.     "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Steam  Heater.  "Daisy' 
Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


Canada  Horse  Nail  Company, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively. 
Established  1865.  Registered  trade  mark  "  C." 
All  our  nails  are  hot  forged  from  Swedish  Char- 
coal Steel  Nail  Rods,  and  pointed  and  finished  by 
our  own  special  process.  They  have  no  superior 
in  the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish.  Made  in 
four  patterns:  "Oval,"  "Countersunk,"  "Short 
Oval,"  and  "  Short  Countersunk."  In  25  lb.  boxes, 
also  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cardboard  packages.  Samples 
and  quotations  furnished  on  application.  Export 
shipments  arranged  to  any  foreign  destination. 
Cable  and  Telegraph  Code,  "  Western  Union." 
Cable  Address,  "Adanac,"  Montreal. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


The  Chas.  Rogers  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Furniture 
and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES 


riontreal  Rolling  flills  Co., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel,  Cut  and 
Wire  Nails,  Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse 
Nails,  Black  and  Galvanized  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe, 
Shot,  White  Lead,  Putty,  Tacks,  etc. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES 


Quebec  Preserving  Co. 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  jams,  jellies,  catsups  and 
pickles. 
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JEWELLERY. 


John  Wanless  &  Co., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rings,  Brooches,  Watch 
Chains,  Medals,  Class  Pins,  Lockets,  Cuff 
Links,  and  Fine  Diamond  and  Pearl  Jewellery 


LEATHER 


Clarke  &  Clarke,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1862.) 
Leather  Manufacturers — Colored  Sheepskins, 
Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button  Fly,  Book- 
binders' and  Fancy  Leather,  Skivers,  Fleshes, 
Russets,    Velvet    Art    Leather   and  Spanish 
Furniture  Roans 
Montreal — 20  Lemoine  St.         Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 493  St  Valler  St.     "Clarkes,  Toronto." 


The  Breithaupt  Leather  Co.,  Limited, 

Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowei,  Ont. 


A.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Limited, 

(Established  1852)         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented,  Glazed  and  Dull 
Kid  :  Patent,  Glazed,  Boxed  and  Dull  Calf  ; 
Mochos,  Kid,  Swedes,  Reindeer,  Buckskin 
Chrome  Asbestos.  Tan  Gloves  and  Mitts, 
Chrome  Asbestos  and  Indian  Tan  Moccasins. 

Montreal— 22  Lemoine  St.       Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 493  St.  Valier  St.        "Arc,  Toronto." 


 LEATHERS,  FANCY.  

Wickett  &  Craig,  Limited,      (Estab.  i87i) 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Valise,  Trunk,  Bookbinders',  Bridle, 
Skirting,  Schap  and  Saddle  Leathers — in  all 
colors. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  codes.  Cable 
address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


The  Harris  Lithographing  Co., 

6  and  8  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels,  etc. 


The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 

King  Street  West,. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Lithographers  and  engravers  by  all  processes. 
Manufacturers  of  High-Class  Advertising 
Novelties.  Map  Engravers  and  Fine  Art 
Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


LOOKS  &  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and  Mortise 
Locks,  Knobs,  Escutcheons,  Door  Bells,  Butts, 
etc.,  etc. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


MARBLE. 


The  Forsyth  Granite  &  flarble  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration  and 
sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and  tiles.  Granite 
work  and  granolithic  sidewalks 


OILS. 


McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor  Oils; 
Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and  Cod  Oils  ; 
also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases  of  all  sorts. 


Sun  Oil  Refining  Co., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High-Grade 
Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases. 


The  Beaver  Oil  Co., 

Office— 745  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory  at  OUTREMONT  JUNCTION 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound,  Cylinder, 
Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and  Leather  Oils. 

 OIL  OLOTHS.  

The  Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Cloths  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth, 
Carriage  Oil  Cloth,  Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair 
Oil  Cloth,  etc.  Decorative  Burlaps,  double 
sized  and  oil  coated. 


 ORGANS.  

The  Bell  Organ  &  Piano  Co.,  Limited, 
QUELPH, ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Organs, 
Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. , 
15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  Doherty  &  Co., 

1875      CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  High-Grade 
Doherty  Organ. 

European  Representative — W.  W.  Clarry,  12 
Lancelots  Hey,  Liverpool,  England. 


Goderich  Organ  Co., 

GQDERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home 
trade.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Agencies  : — Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Capetown. 


PACKING-HOUSE  MACHINERY. 


Wm.  R.  Perrin  &  Company,  Limited, 
122  Church  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  packing  houses 
and  abattoirs. 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS. 

Andrew  Muirhead, 

82  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Ena- 
mels, Builders,  Manufacturers  and  Painters 
supplies.  Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


Island  City  Paint  &  Varnish  Works 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Varnishes, 
Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans.  Finest  ground 
colors  in  Oil  and  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
nONTREAL  TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  Ramsay  &  Son, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 

Import  Glass,    Brushes,    Artists'  Materials, 

Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 

Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark  Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City      Boston  San  Diego 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Minneapolis  London,  Eng. 

The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 
PAPER. 


Wm.  Barber  &  Bros., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper-Makers. 


The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book, 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper, 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN    BOND  &  LEDGER. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High  grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "  Cana- 
dian   Linen    Ledger,"     "  EarnsclifFe  Linen 
Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


 PATENTS.  

Chas.  H.  Riches, 

Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Counsellor  in 
Patent  Causes. 

Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Design 
Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all  foreign 
countries. 
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Ridout  &  Maybee, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents,  Trade 

Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 

Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free  on 

application. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 

Laboratories  and  Qeneral  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  37S  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bio- 
logical products  in  the  world.  Our  laboratories 
are  always  open  for  professional  inspection. 


PIANOS. 

The  Bell  Organ  &  Piano  Co.,  Limited, 
QUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright  and 
Grand  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.G.  ;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Gerhard  Heintzman, 

69-75  Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianofortes. 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 

The  Newell  &  Higel  Co.,  Limited. 

Mechanical  Experts  and  manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions,  Keys  and 
Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds  and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 

Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Limited 

37  Jarvis  St.,  TORONTO 
Office  and  Factory,  86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal, 
Warehouse — O  Sewardstone  Road.,  Victoria  Park, 
LONDON,  ENG. 
Factory— WIDNES,  LANCASHIRE 

Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings,  for  Steam. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  and  Gas  Pipes,  Boilers, 
Flues,  Heaters  and  Tanks,  Cold  Storage  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 


Auld  Mucilage  Co., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made. 

Lithograms  and  Lithogram  Composition,  best  quality. 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powder,  for  printers,  &c 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Compound,  safe. 
English  Boiler  Purger,  best  in  the  market. 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts,  increases  power. 
English  Patent  Plastic  Cork,  best,  for  boiler  covering. 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 

All  goods  guaranteed.    Correspondence  solicited. 


PIPES— CAST  IRON. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TORONTO.  ONT. 
District  Offices  :  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Water    Pipe,    Gas    Pipe,    Special  Castings, 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains,  etc. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


The  James  Robertson  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  Lead 
Shot,  Colors  in  Oils,  Colors  in  Japan  ;  Putty, 
Ready  Mixed  Pamts,  White  Lead,  Metals, 
Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Saws  and 
Varnishes. 
265-283  King  St.  West,  cor.  Dorset  St. 

Telephones  819,  1511,  1292  and  80G4 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 


The  Southam 

Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithographing  of  all  highest 
grades.  Varnished  Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar 
Labels,  Barrel  Labels,  Catalogue  Covers, 
Hangers  and  Special  Calendars. 

"We  sell  by  Mail  " 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


Douglas  Ford  &  Company, 

29  Lombard  Street,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Telephone,  riain  3130. 

Equipped  for  ajiything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


The  Miln=Bingham  Printing  Co., 
TORONTO, 

Are  the  Dominion's  best  Printers. 


The  Monetary  Times  Ptg.  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing  The 
Monetary  Times,  we  print  :  Industrial  Canada, 
Canadian  Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman, 
Journal  of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and  half 
a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and  book  work 
is  our  specialty. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


PULLEYS. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented  Wood 
Split  Pulleys  with  standardized  interchange- 
able bushing  system.  Capacity,  300  pulleys 
per  day. 

RADIATORS. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAniLTON,  CANADA. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 

The  Linde  British  Refrigeration  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machines   for   Meat   Packers,    Dairies,  Cold 
Stores,  etc.    Stores  cooled  by  our  latest  patent 
dry  air  circulation  system. 
Head  Office— Coristine  Bldg.,  St.  Nicholas  St., 

Montreal. 


The  Qood  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Limited, 
John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

Late  Killev  Beckett  Works 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Qutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  Maltese 
Cross  "  and  "  Lion  "  brands  of  Rubber  Boot; 
and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  of  all  kinds. 
Belting,  Hose,  Packing,  Moulded  Goods  of 
all  descriptions.  Fire  Hose,  Rubber  Boots  and 
Shoes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Qutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting,  Pack- 
ing, Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose, 
Brewers'  Hose,  "  Maltese  Cross "  Carbolized 
Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Single  and  Double  Tube 
Bicycle  Tires,  SoUd  Rubber  Vehicle  Tires. 

  SCALES. 

The  Qurney  Scale  Co., 

Established  1856. 

HAniLTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and  Trucks 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS 

The  Canada  Screw  Co., 

HAMILTON 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and  straight 
lengths.  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and  Tire  Bolts, 
Rivets,  Machine  Screws,  Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright 
Wire  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

A.  Matthews, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal  Work, 
Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

The  Standard  Shirt  Co.,  Limited. 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cufifs,  Over- 
alls, etc. 

 SILVERSMITHS.  

Roden  Bros., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow  Ware, 
Enameled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches  and 
Novelties,  Medals,  Badges,  and  College  Pins. 
Staple  Silverware  of  all  c' asses. 
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STOVES. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

standard  Silver  Co., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of  Electro- 
Silver  Plated  Wares.    If  interested  write  for 
catalogue. 

The  Gurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Souvenir" 
Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or  coal,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  on  application. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole 'dealers  in  "Underwood"  Typewriters; 
also  all  other  makes,  new  and  second-hand : 
manufacturers   of  new-style  duplicating  and 
supplies.    Write  lor  price  list. 

The  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Limited, 
Factories  and  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

ou  vci  ^iiiiLiia    ctuu    ividiiuiaciurera    ui  iz.icLiio 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEKHAM, 

Managing  Director 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 

VARNISHES. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,    Awnings,  Flags 
Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Clothing,  Coal 
Bags,   Life   Belts,    Life  Buoys,  and  every 
description  of  Camping  Goods.    Tents  and 
Camping  Outfits  to  rent.     Long  distance. 
Phone,  Peterborough,  Ont. ,  Canada. 

The  Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co., 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of   Fine    Varnishes,  japans, 
Enamels,  etc. 

SKEWERS. 

WATCH  CASES. 

Canadian  Skewer  Co.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

-  Manufacturers  of  Butchers',  Wool  Pack,  Cop 

made  from  best  quahty  second  growth  hard 
maple.    Capacity,  3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 
Hespeler  Telephone  42.    Toronto  Telephone 
Main  2845. 

The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.    Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
tilled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  01  every  style  and 
size.    Goods  marketed  exclusively  through  the 
wholesale  trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Edmonton  Tent  &  Hattress  Co., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and   largest   Co'y   in   the  Northwest, 
manutacturingand  deahng  m  all  kmds  of  1  ents, 
Awnings,     Mattresses,    Flags,    Sails,  Water- 
proof Covers,  and  all  kinds  of  Survey  and  Con- 
tractors   Camp    Supplies.  Correspondence 
solicited.    Bo,\  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

John  Harrison  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Skewers  and  Sectional  Reversible  Blocks. 

WIND  MILLS-STEEL. 

TINWARE. 

Qoold,  Shapley  &MuirCo.,  of  Brantford, 
BRANTPORD,  ONT-  Limited. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders,  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,    Water    Pipe   and    Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co., 

HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Maniifacturers   of   Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Fly  Traps,  Mouse  Traps, 
Stove  Pipe    Elbows    Patent  Stove  Pipe  Cur- 
rugated  Conductor  Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows  ; 
Stamped,  Japanned  and  Plain  Tinware,  Tin- 
smiths Supplies. 
Catalogue  on  application 

SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues 

ana  Liberty  at.,  lORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.    Telephone,  Par  k  335 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stan- 
dard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes),  Grinders,   Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.    Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 

TRADE  JOURNALS. 

The  Monetary  Times, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause  more  than  another  why 
this  Journal  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  commercial  community  it  is  that  The  Mone- 
tary Times  has  always  been  found  trustworthy. 
The  fearlessness  of  its  editorial  treatment  of 
wrong  business  methods  could  not  be  exercised 
were  it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings,  Stable 
Fi.\tures. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WIRE  WORK. 

The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire,  Iron 
and  Brass  Works  Co.,  Limited, 

Established  1854.    Office,  117  King  St-  West,  ' 
TORONTO  ONT. 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ings,   Window    Fixtures,    Elevatoi  Guards, 
Mining  Screens,  Riddles,  etc. 

THRESHING,  ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY,  &c. 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co  y,  Limited, 

Spramotor  Co., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO.  N.V. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Painting,  Spraying  and  Dis- 
infecting Machines, 
Send  for  8o  page  Catalogue. 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,    Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments 
of  all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and   Saw   Mill  Engines.  Road- 
making  Machinery,  Rciad  Graders,  Scrapers, 
Rollers,  Crushers,  Plows,  &c. ,  &c. 

WOOL. 

E.  T.  Carter  &  Co., 

00  ana  00  r  k^I'i  i  31.         1 ,  i  v/kvii  1  v 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 

STATIONERY. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

General    Stationers,    Printers,  Lithographers 
bossers. 

The  M.  Langmulr  Hanufacturlng 

Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope  Cases, 
Suit  Cases,  etc.    Steel  Sample  Cases 

WOOLLENS. 

Rosamond  Woolen  Co., 

ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  Suitings 
and  Serges.    Fancy  Tweeds  and  Overcoatings 
in  Wool  only. 

STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE-SINKING 

Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

HAniLTON,  CAN. 

Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Embossing  Dies, 
Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe  manufacture,  and 
general  machine  work.  Fine  Die-Sinking,  .Steel 
Stamps,  Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.    Send  for  our  Catalogue, 
H.  Barnard,  Proprietor. 

J.  Eveleigh  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites  of  every 
description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 

The  Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co. 

PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union  Flan- 
nels, Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges,  etc. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "  THERSON,"  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  gs7- 

THOMPSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &e. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON.  W.  N.  TILLKY. 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON.  R.  H.  PARMENTER. 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Offices  :— Toronto  General  Trusts  Building,  TORONTO, 

59  Yongfe  Street.  Canada. 


non=]V[Bm:bers'  cards. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 

MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 

INSURANCE. 

JAMAICA 

D.  D.  0.  HENRIQUES, 

Manufacturers'  Representative 

and  General  Commission  Agent, 

KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  B.  W. 

PPPPRPNI^P  Rani/    nf  Nnua 

GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO., 

General  Commission  Agents, 

AND 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS  OP  VELVETEENS 

Head  Office,  77  York  Street,  TORONTO, 
Branch  Office    .       .       .  MONTREAL. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 

The  GUARDIAN  Assurance  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  General  Agent,  Toronto. 

A  I?  T"  IJ  1  1  E?  U/UIITC 

M  rs  1  n     K  w  n  1  1  c 

The  Shipping 
World   

(Weekly— Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses   all    the  Important  Shipping- 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 

25s.  per  annum,  post  free- 

The    Shipping   World,    Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA 

INSURANCE  AGENT 

William  Hale,  Manufacturers'  Agent, 

KALGOORLIE, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

P.  O.  Box  19, 
Cable  Address,                  Codes  used, 
Mercury,  Broomhalls, 
Kalgoorlie.                         A,  B,  C. 

(Late  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.r'.) 

Office  :  —  Royal  Insurance  Company's  Building, 
27-29  V/ellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Canada  Life,   Royal  Insurance  Fire  Co., 
Ontario  Accident.     Risks  promptly  covered 
on  application  by  wire  or  otherwise. 

Photies  —  Noi-th  2gSj,  Main  260J  and  Sjq. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P,  Wicksteed  &  Co., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirle  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers:  —  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia,  absolutely  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  are  in  a  good  position  to  introduce 
your  goods.    Satisfactory  references  given,  and 
correspondence  invited. 

Our  Western  Empire 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  B.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development  of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT    BRITAIN    and  CANADA 
and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 

DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

1G8  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
for  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 

WINNIPEG 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Warehousemen,  Customs'  &  Distributing  Agents, 
151  Bannatyne  Street, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  intelli- 
gent and  careful  handling.    We  also  attend  to  Dis- 
tribution of  shipments  in  car  lots  or  packages. 
This  affords  Shippers  the  advantage  of  making  up 
car  lots  and  placing  unsold  portion  in  our  Ware- 
house in  Storage.    Our  rates  are  moderate  and  dis- 
tributing charges  Equitable.     Insurance  1J%  per 
•annum.    Advances  made  on  Consignments. 

JIustralian         estaplishkd  isee 
trading  World  .  .  .        Price  2ci. 

A  weekly  Commercial  and  Financial 
Journal   devoted   to  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth. 

The  very  Best  Advertising  Medium  for 
that  Colony. 

Subscription— IDs.  per  annum,  including  postage. 

Address  166  &  167  Palmerstou  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE 

South  American  Journal 

9  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

for  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
trade  of  South  and  Central  America  and  . 
Mexico. 
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th^  Sovmiqn  Bank  of  Canada 


Capital^  $1^300^000.00 


Reserve  Fund^  $325,000.00 


B  RANCHES 


Amherstbupg 

Clinton 

Cpediton 

Bxetep 

Harrow 

Havelock 


Markham 
Marmopa 
Milverton 
Montreal 

"  West  End 
Mount  Albert 


Newmarket 

Ottawa 

Perth 

St.  Catharines 

Stirling 

Stouffville 


Sutton,  P.Q. 
Toronto 
Unionville 
Waterloo,  P.Q. 
Zurich 


The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.      Interest   on  sums   of  $i.oo  and  upwards   paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,   Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  solicited.  Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     No  trouble,   *'red  tape"   or  delay. 

B.  112.  Stewart, 

General  Wanagir. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED 
TO    LARGE    AND    MORE    SUITABLE  PREMISES, 

AND  THE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

ARE  NOW  AT  183^  ST.    JAMES'  STREET, 

MONTREAL,  THE   EAST   BASEMENT  OF  THE 
TEMPLE  BUILDING. 


''THIS  IS  THE  GROWING 
TIME." 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  "OLIVER" 
HAS    NEVER     BEEN  EQUALLED. 


Agents  Wanted  in  a.11  unoccupied  territory. 


Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

TEMPLE   BUILDING,  =  MONTREAL 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

The    Canadian   Manufacturers*  Association, 

Incorporated. 

'There  be  three  things  which  make  a  nation  great   and  prosperous  :    A  fertile  soil,  busy  worKshops, 
and  easy  conveyance  for  man  and  goods  from  place  to  place."  — Bacon. 


Vol.  V. 


TORONTO,  SEPTEMBER,  J  904. 


No.  2 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Canada. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  circulates  to 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2.  The  British  Consuls,  the  world  over. 

3.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in   the  United  Kingdom. 
1.   Foreign  and  home  exchanges. 

5.   Miscellaneous  subscribers  at  home  and  abroad. 
RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS   FREE.      Subscription   price  to  non- 
members  $1  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

Address  aU  communications,  subscriptions,  advertisements,  etc.,  to 
"SECRETARY,"  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 

(Incorporated) 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  CanaiJa. 


TINKERING  OF  THE  DUMPING  CLAUSE. 

I  VERY  change  made  in  the  Dumping  Clause  since  its  first 
introduction  makes  it  less  valuable  to  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers in  general  and  more  inconvenient  for  Canadian  merchants. 
In  all  the  history  of  tariff  legislation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  measure 
was  ever  subjected  to  so  much  tinkering  in  so  short  a  period.  It 
the  session  of  Parliament  had  lasted  a  month  longer  the  clause 
would  probably  have  been  still  further  amended.  In  its  original  form 
the  Dumping  Clause  possessed  considerable  merit,  but  even  before 
it  was  introduced  to  Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  it  was 
mutilated  by  the  provision  that  no  matter  how  great  the  cut  in 
price  the  extra  duty  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  the  regular 
duty,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  iron  and  steel  articles,  on  some 
of  which  there  is  no  duty  at  all,  and  on  others  very  low  duties,  and 
in  the  case  of  these  the  dumping  duty  shall  not  exceed  15  percent. 

The  next  change  made  in  the  clause  was  an  amendment  author- 
izing the  Minister  of  Customs  to  make  regulations  providing  for 
"  the  temporary  exemption  from  special  duty  of  any  article  or  class 
of  articles  when  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister 
of  Customs  that  such  articles  are  not  made  in  Canada  in  substantial 
quantities  and  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  on  equal  terms." 

One  object  which  Mr.  Fielding  had  in  view  in  making  this 
change  was,  as  he  himself  explained,  to  enable  the  Minister  of 
Customs  to  withdraw  protection  from  manufacturers  in  case  of 
strikes  stopping  the  manufacture  of  an  article  in  the  country,  but 
in  its  ordinary  working  the  clause  is  simply  a  discrimination  against 
the  small  industries  of  Canada. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  Mr.  Fielding  introduced  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  may  make 
regulations  exempting  from  the  special  duty  "  any  article  whereon 
the  duty  in  schedule  A  is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  or 
upwards,  or  where  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  goods  and  the  selling  price  thereof  to  the  importer,  as  aforesaid, 
amounts  only  to  a  small  percentage  of  their  fair  market  value." 


The  rule  that  the  dumping  clause  shall  not  apply  in  cases 
where  the  regular  duty  is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  when  the  regular 
duty  is  adequate,  no  dumping  clause  is  required.  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  Government  gives  some  industries  protection  so 
high  that  no  special  provision  for  dumpmg  is  required,  while  refus- 
ing other  industries  the  same  degree  of  protection.  What  reason 
can  be  given  for  such  discrimination  ? 

What  is  a  small  percentage  ?  Since  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament the  Minister  of  Customs  has  issued  a  regulation  providing 
that  the  exemption  shall  apply  in  any  case  where  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  to 
Canadians  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  This  will  probably  be 
the  permanent  Government  definition  of  a  small  percentage,  but 
the  Minister  of  Customs  has  power  to  change  it  at  any  time  if  he 
considers  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

All  these  changes  add  to  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the 
tariff,  make  it  more  difficult  for  customs  officials  to  administer  it, 
'  increase  the  danger  of  different  taxes  being  imposed  at  different 
customs  houses,  and  place  honest  merchants  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  dishonest  ones. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  CUT  A  LITTLE 

THE  practical  effect  of  the  customs'  regulation  that  when  the 
difiference  between  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  in  the 
country  of  production  and  the  selling  price  thereof  to  the  importer 
amounts  to  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  the  special  dumping  duty 
shall  not  be  imposed  will  be  to  encourage  foreign  manufacturers  to 
cut  the  price  to  that  extent.  Even  in  cases  where  such  a  cut  would 
not  ordinarily  be  made  under  the  old  system  the  importer  will  ask 
for  it,  and  it  will  become  the  common  practice  at  all  times  for  foreign 
manufacturers  to  give  Canadian  importers  a  discount  of  at  least  five 
per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  much  the  same  as  if  the  ordinary 
tariff  were  cut  down  five  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  adopting  a 
clause  which  was  intended  to  afford  extra  protection  to  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Parliament  has  practically  reduced  the  protection 
in  many  cases  by  five  per  cent.    Five  per  cent,  may  seem  a  very 


NOTICES 
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small  matter,  but  to  struggling  Canadian  industries  which  barely 
managed  to  exist  under  the  low  tariff  that  has  been  in  force  for 
some  years,  this  concession  to  the  importers  may  make  the  differ- 
erence  between  life  and  death. 


PENALIZING  CHEAPNESS 

UNDER  a  system  of  specific  duties  manufacturers  can  be  given 
adequate  protection  without  penalizing  cheapness.  Specific 
protection  in  no  way  discourages  competition  within  the  country. 
But  with  the  dumping  law  in  force,  if  a  merchant  cuts  prices  below 
his  competitors,  he  will  be  suspected  of  having  dishonestly  evaded 
the  law  in  some  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
evade  it,  as  shown  in  a  previous  issue  of  "Industrial  Canada." 
The  natural  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  that  legitimate  competi- 
tion which  is  the  mother  of  cheapness.  Protectionists  have  always 
contended  that  when  duties  are  high  enough  to  afford  adequate 
protection,  home  competition  will  reduce  the  price  to  consumers, 
and  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  wishes  to  share  the  trade  he  must 
pay  the  duties  or  make  a  reduction  in  price,  which  is  equivalent  to 
paying  the  duties,  and  that  thus  the  consumer  is  benefited.  In 
adopting  the  dumping  law  the  Government  admits  the  correctness 
of  this  contention,  but  provides  for  a  fine  of  one-half  the  regular 
duties  in  case  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  ihe  duties. 


THE  DUTY  ON  RAILS 


HE  Government  deserves  hearty  commendation  for  putting 
into  force  the  duty  on  steel  rails.  It  has  commonly  been 
"assumed  that  the  general  duty  is  to  be  seven  dollars  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.  as  the  commercial  ton,  on  which  the  price  of  rails  is 
always  based,  is  2,240  lbs.,  but  the  duty  is  actually  seven  dollars 
per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  that  is  $7.84  per  ton  of  2,240  Ibsy  The 
German  surtax  will  make  the  duty  on  German  rails 7io.45K  per 
ton.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  rail  makers  will  enjoy  a  pre- 
ference of  33>3  per  cent.,  so  that  the  ordinary  duty  on  British  rails 
will  be  $5.22%  per  ton.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
dumping  clause  may  prove  a  really  effective  measure,  for  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  determining^he-.^arket  price  of  rails  in 
the  country  where  they  are  produced.  In  case  of  dumping  the 
ordinary  duties  may  be  increased  one-half.  That  is  the  general 
duty  of  $7.84  per  ton  may  be  increased  to  $11.76  per  ton  and  the 
duty  on  British  rails  to  $7.84  per  ton.  If  the  general  duty  were 
$  1 1.76  per  ton  instead  of  $7.84  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  special 
dumping  duty.  The  British  preference  of  333^  per  cent,  would 
then  make  the  minimum  duty  on  rails  $7.84  per  ton  at  all  times. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  steel  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  adequate 
protection  against  British  rail  manufacturers.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  high  protection  that  a  rail  industry  was  established  in 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  tariff  on  steel  rails  from 
1867  to  the  present  time  has  been  as  follows  : 

Years  U.  S.  Duty  per  ton 

1867  to  1870   45  per  cent. 

Jan.  I,  1871  to  Aug.  i,  1872   $28  00 

Aug.  I,  1872  to  March  3,  1875   25  20 

March  3,  1875  to  July  i,  1883   28  00 

July  I,  1883  to  Oct.  6,  i8go   17  00 

Oct.  6,  i8go  to  Aug.  28,  1894   13  44 

Since  Aug.  28,  1894   7  84 

^ Compared  with  the  protection  given  to  the  United  States  steel 
rail  industry  in  its  early  stages  the  protection  now  granted  to  the 
Canadian  industry  is  trifling.  Even  as  late  as  August,  1894,  the 
United  States  duty  was  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  present  Cana- 
dian duty.    Now  the  United  States  duty  is  $7.84  per  ton,  the 


same  as  the  general  Canadian  duty,  but  the  industry  is  so  well 
established  that^jdoes  not  require  such  high  protection  as  it  did 
in  the  early  stages.  . 

The  United'Stafes  Congress  in  order  to  build  up  a  great  rail 
industry  not  only  imposed  high  protective  duties  on  imported  rails, 
but  stipulated  that  all  railways  receiving  Government  aid  should 
use  rails  made  in  the  United  States. 

While  a  straight  specific  duty  of  $11.76  per  ton  on  foreign 
rails  and  $7.80  per  ton  on  British  rails  would  be  much  better 
for  Canada  than  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt  that  khe  protection  given  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  both  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
and  the  Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  latter  company  is 
already  making  rails,  having  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  while 
the  mill  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Sydney,  C.B., 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day  when  completed.  Even 
if  the  mills  at  Sydney  and  the  Soo  are  only  worked  at  half  capacity 
they  will  togei|,her  produce  over  273,000  tons  of  rails  annually. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  for  Canadian  railway  companies  to  buy 
rails  abroad  and  4li«~4}rotection  should  be  made  high  enough  to 
prevent  them  doing  so.  j 


MR.  BORDEN  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

THE  failure  to  give  adequate  protection  to  Canadian  industries 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  belief  that  while  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces  would  approve  of  such  a  policy  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  would  rebel.  The  favorable  reception  given  to 
the  protectionist  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Borden,  the 
Conservative  leader,  when  he  went  west,  did  not  indicate  any  great 
degree  of  hostility  to  a  policy  that  would  build  up  Canadian  indus- 
tries. Mr.  Borden  believed  that  it  was  right  to  advocate  in  the 
Northwest  the  same  policy  that  he  advocated  in  the  East  even  if 
it  should  prove  unpopular  there,  but  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  his  advocacy  of  protection  for  Canadian  industries  was 
favorably  received  throughout  the  Northwest.  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1904,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Borden  said  : 

"  And  I  said  that  not  only  the  laboring  men  of  Canada,  not  only 
those  who  have  capital  invested  and  those  who  receive  a  wage  out 
of  the  investment  of  capital,  but  the  farmers  of  the  country  as  well 
are  intensely  interested  in  seeing  that  we  have  a  stable  policy  of 
protection  carried  out.  The  people  of  Canada  are  beginning  to 
realize,  the  farmers  I  think  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  to 
them  of  the  home  market  and  of  important  industrial  centres,  of 
which  we  have  few  in  this  country  to-day.  Farmers,  newly  arrived 
farmers  in  the  Northwest,  pointed  out  to  me  a  year  and  a  half  agoA 
that  in  making  their  homes  in  Canada  they  felt  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having  in  Western  Canada  those  great  industrial  centres 
and  centres  of  population  that  afforded  them  a  market  in  the; 
United  States.  That  condition  would  come  to  us  in  the  West  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  if  we  had  in  force  a  policy  such  as 
I  suggest,  and  such  as  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  fought 
for.  Winnipeg  and  other  great  points  in  the  West  would  become 
manufacturing  centres,  great  industrial  centres,  before  many  years 
had  passed,  if  we  had  in  Canada  a  tariff  adequately  and  firmly  pro- 
tective of  our  home  market." 

THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

FOR  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  consumption  in  Canada  amounted  in  value  to 
$243,586,424,  while  the  exports  of  Canadian  merchandise  were 
valued  at  $198,414,439,  including  $18,715,739  worth  of  gold-bearing 
quartz,  dust,  nuggets,  etc.,  and  $1,865,528  worth  of  metallic  silver 
contained  in  ore,  concentrates,  etc.  If  this  gold  and  silver  be 
included,  the  balance  against  Canada  in  the  year's  trade  was 
$45,171,985,  but  if  we  exclude  unmanufactured  gold  and  silver  as 
well  as  coin  and  bullion  from  both  exports  and  imports,  the  balance 
against  Canada  is  $65,753,252.  When  the  miners  of  the  Yukon 
carry  off  their  gold  to  the  United  States,  the  Government  includes 
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this  gold  in  expoits  of  merchandise.  Their  right  to  do  this  cannot 
be  disputed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  taking  this 
gold  out  of  the  country  does  not  benefit  Canada,  and  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Klondike  gold  fields  was  not  due  to  Government 
policy  it  is  fair  to  exclude  these  gold  exports  in  making  comparisons 
with  trade  figures  under  previous  administrations.  In  1896,  the 
year  before  the  Fielding  tariff  was  adopted,  the  exports  of  Canadian 
merchandise  were  valued  at  $106,378,752,  while  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  consumption  in  Canada  were  valued  at  $105,361,161, 
showing  a  small  balance  in  Canada's  favor.  For  the  six  years 
ending  with  1896  the  total  balance  of  trade  against  Canada 
amounted  only  to  $67,030,717,  so  that  the  adverse  balance  for  the 
one  year  ending  June,  1904,  is  almost  equal  to  the  adverse  balance 
for  the  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Fielding 
tariff. 

But  let  us  compare  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  with 
previous  years  of  the  Laurier  administration.  As  the  Klondike 
gold  was  discovered  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fielding 
tariff,  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  may  include  this  gold  in  the 
exports  for  the  seven  years  from  1898  to  1904  inclusive.  The 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Imports  of  Merchandise  Exports  of  Canadian 

for  Consumption.  Merchandise. 

1898.  $126,307,162  $139,920,932 

1899.  149,346,459    132,801,262 

igoo.      172,506,878   163,510,790 

1901.  177,700694   177,431,386 

1902.  196,480,190   196,019,763 

1903.  224,810,528   214,410,674 

1904.  243,586,424   198,414,439 

For  the  six  years  preceding  1904  the  adverse  balance  only 
amounted  to  $23,066,104.  For  the  five  years  preceding  1903  it 
only  amounted  to  $12,657,243,  but  for  the  one  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  it  amounted  to  $45,171,985. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Fielding  tariff  the  whole  world 
was  enjoying  extraordinary  prosperity.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were  busy  filling 
home  orders  and  consequently  did  not  offer  very  severe  coinpetition 
to  Canadian  manufacturers.  They  sold  large  quantities  of  goods 
to  Canadians,  but  did  comparatively  little  dumping  or  slaughtering. 
Prices  were  rising  all  over  the  world,  and  the  ad  valorem  tariff 
went  up  as  prices  went  up.  The  crops  in  Canada  were  unusually 
good,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
higher  than  for  many  years  before.  The  free  farm  lands  of  the 
United  States  had  been  taken  up,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  get 
cheap  lands  in  their  own  country,  the  farmers  of  the  North-Western 
States  began  to  overflow  into  Canadian  territory.  Thus  in  spite  of 
the  defective  Fielding  tariff  the  country  remained  prosperous,  but 
protectionists  pointed  out  that  the  tariff  which  caused  very  little 
dissatisfaction  during  a  period  of  unusual  world-wide  prosperity, 
would  be  found  altogether  inadequate  to  protect  Canadian  interests 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  the  predictions  of  the  protectionists 
are  now  being  verified.  The  manufacturers  are  feeling  outside 
competition  more  and  more  severely.  A  thorough  revision  of  the 
tariff  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  industries  now  being 
injured  by  foreign  competition. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   IMPERIAL  PREFERENTIAL 

TRADE 

HON.  JAMES  YOUNG, in  an  interview  with  the  Toronto  News, 
challenges  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  come  out 
squarely  and  state  their  views  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ential Trade.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  been  at  all  back- 
ward about  expressing  their  views.  No  other  section  of  the 
Canadian  people  have  so  clearly  defined  their  attitude  in  this 
regard  as  the  manufacturers.  A  few  of  them  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  a  preference,  because  they  have  suffered  so 
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severely  from  the  preference  clause  of  the  Fielding  tariff,  that  they 
fear  any  form  of  preference,  but  the  great  majority  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  approve  of  the  principle  of  an  Imperial  preference, 
provided  that  the  minimum  tariff  shall  be  high  enough  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  Canadian  industries.  They  favor  the 
raising  of  the  general  tariff  so  that  when  the  preference  is  granted 
industries  which  are  now  suffering  severely  from  British  competi- 
tion will  have  fair  protection.  If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  and  approved  almost  unanimously 
by  its  members  is  adopted,  the  Canadian  tariff  against  British 
goods  will  average  considerably  higher  than  the  present  tariff 
against  British  goods,  but  it  will  be  very  much  lower  than  the 
tariff  which  the  United  States  imposes  on  British  goods.  It  will 
be  even  lower  than  the  tariff  imposed  on  British  goods  by  the 
United  States  Congress  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  power. 
As  the  reductions  made  in  the  United  States  tariff  by  the  Demo- 
crats were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  British  people,  they  ought  to  be 
pleased  if  Canada  gives  them  an  even  more  favorable  tariff  than 
that  of  the  Democrats,  while  greatly  increasing  the  duties  on 
foreign  goods.  The  effect  must  be  to  largely  divert  our  external 
trade  into  British  channels,  and  while  our  purchases  from  Britain 
will  be  less  per  head  of  population  than  at  present,  our  total 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  greatly  increase,  owing  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  under  a  system  of  adequate  pro- 
tection. Under  our  present  system  we  buy  what  we  don't  produce 
in  Canada  chiefly  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  United  States  is 
getting  a  larger  share  of  our  trade  every  year  without  giving  us  a 
fair  return.  Under  the  system  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  what  we  cannot  produce  in  Canada  will  be 
imported  chiefly  from  countries  of  the  Empire.  Suppose  Canada's 
tariff  at  present  averaged  about  as  high  as  the  United  States  tariff 
with  no  preference  in  favor  of  British  goods,  would  not  British 
manufacturers  be  glad  to  get  a  reduction  of  33)^  per  cent,  t  If  the 
United  States  Congress  would  give  British  manufacturers  a  prefer- 
ence of  33>3  per  cent.,  lowering  their  tariff  against  British  goods 
to  that  extent  while  maintaining  it  against  other  countries,  would 
not  the  British  people  be  pleased?  Undoubtedly  they  would. 
Then  such  a  preference  as  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  willing 
to  concede  is  better  than  no  preference  at  all,  taking  for  granted 
the  fact  that  a  general  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff  is  inevitable, 
as  it  is  demanded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian  people. 

It  may  be  said  that  while  such  a  preference  as  our  manufac- 
turers are  willing  to  concede  is  better  than  no  preference  at  all,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  British  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  of  reciprocating.  But  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  do  not  wish  the  British  people  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Canada.  We  simply  ask  that  the  duties 
now  imposed  on  tea,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa  and  chocolate  produced 
within  the  Empire  be  removed,  and  that  the  revenue  now  obtained 
from  the  taxes  on  these  articles,  which  are  used  by  every  British 
family,  be  raised  by  imposing  small  duties  upon  foodstuffs  imported 
from  foreign  countriae.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  chicory  and  cocoa 
produced  within  the  Empire  amounted  to  $26,000,000  annually 
even  before  the  recent  incre.ise  in  the  tea  duty,  and  if  these  taxes 
were  transferred  to  foreign  food  products  the  colonies  would  receive 
a  very  substantial  preference. 

All  that  is  asked  for  is  a  readjustment  of  taxation  which  would 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  British  consumers. 
If  the  British  people  cannot  see  that  such  a  readjustment  would 
cost  them  nothing,  we  don't  wish  them  to  make  it  for  the  sake  of 
Canada,  but  if  we  can  persuade  them  that  they  can  help  the  colo- 
nies in  this  way  without  hurting  themselves,  the  Empire  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement.  . 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  well  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  this  regard,  and  he  told 
President  George  E.  Drummond  that  he  did  not  wish  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
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THE  TORONTO  GLOBE'S  ATTACK  ON  MR.  FIELDING 

THE  idea  that  a  sane  man  would  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss  in  a 
foreign  market  in  the  hope  of  closing  up  some  industries 
there,  and  in  the  still  more  nebulous  hope  of  afterwards  holding 
that  market  and  getting  higher  prices  is  too  absurd  for  serious  con- 
sideration. No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  business  ever  enter- 
tained it. —  Toronto  Globe. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  Liberal  newspaper  of 
Canada.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Liberal  Minister  of 
Finance  has  no  knowledge  of  business,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
Budget  Speech  on  June  7,  1904,  Hon.  William  Fielding  said : 

"  We  find  to-day  that  the  high  tariff  countries  have  adopted 
that  method  of  trade  which  has  now  come  to  be  known  as  slaugh- 
tering, or  perhaps  the  word  more  frequently  used  is  dumping  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  trust  or  combine,  having  obtained  command  and 
control  of  its  own  market  and  finding  that  it  will  have  a  surplus  of 
goods,  sets  out  to  obtain  command  of  a  neighboring  market,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  control  of  a  neighboring  market  will 
put  aside  all  reasonable  considerations  with  regard  to  the  cost  or 
fair  price  of  the  goods  ;  the  only  principle  recognized  is  that  the 
goods  must  be  sold  and  the  market  obtained.  I  quite  realize  that 
what  I  may  call  the  extreme  free  trader,  that  is  the  theoretical  free 
trader,  if  there  be  such  a  man,  who  attaches  more  importance  to  a 
theory  than  to  the  practical  things  of  this  life,  may  ask  '  Why 
should  we  care  about  that ;  do  we  not  get  the  benefit  of  cheap 
goods  ?'  Well,  if  we  could  be  guaranteed  forever  or  for  a  long 
period  that  we  would  obtain  cheap  goods  under  that  system,  the 
question  would  be  a  very  fair  one.  If  these  trusts  and  combines 
in  the  high  tariff  countries  would  come  under  obligations,  with 
sufficient  bonds,  to  supply  us  with  these  goods  at  the  lowest  prices 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  it  would  probably  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  us  to  close  up  some  of  our  industries  and  turn  the  energies  of 
our  people  to  other  branches.  But  surely  none  of  us  imagine  that 
when  these  high  tariff  trusts  and  combines  send  goods  into  Canada 
at  sacrifice  prices  they  do  it  for  any  benevolent  purpose.  They 
are  not  worrying  about  the  good  of  the  people  of  Canada.  They 
send  the  goods  here  with  the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  they 
will  crush  out  the  native  Canadian  industries.  And  with  the  Cana- 
dian industry  crushed  out  what  would  happen  ?  The  end  of  cheap- 
ness would  come,  and  the  beginning  of  dearness  would  be  at  hand. 
Artificial  cheapness  obtained  to-day  under  such  conditions,  at  the 
expense  of  dearness  at  a  very  near  day  in  the  future,  is  not  a  sys- 
tem of  which  we  could  approve  or  which  any  of  us  on  either  side 
of  the  House  could  encourage." 

That  which  the  Toronto  Globe  asserts  to  be  too  absurd  for 
serious  consideration  the  Liberal  Minister  of  Finance  declares  to 
be  an  actual  fact.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fielding  assumes  that  this 
selling  of  goods  to  foreigners  below  cost  is  a  new  thing  and  is  only 
practised  by  manufacturers  in  high  tariff  countries,  but  as  already 
pointed  out  by  "  Industrial  Canada,"  a  British  Royal  Commission 
reporting  on  industrial  matters  some  years  ago,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  : 

"  The  laboring  classes  generally  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are 
very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted  for 
their  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which  their 
etnployers  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy  foreign 
competition  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  tnarkets. 
The  large  capitals  of  this  country  are  the  great  instruments  of 
warfare  against  the  competing  capital  of  foreign  countries." 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE, 

Mr.  James  Inglis  of  the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  has  an  article  in  American 
Industries  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  for  Factories.  Mr.  Inglis 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  question  and  has  concluded  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  who  have  risks  that  may 
be  described  as  the  middle  class,  are  paying  too  much  for  their 
insurance.  The  rates  paid  on  risks  taken  by  the  Factory  Mutuals 
he  does  not  think  can  be  improved  on.  Part  of  Mr.  Inglis'  article 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  situation  affiscting  conditions 


with  which  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  are  dealing.  His  article  in  part  is  as  follows  : 
"  In  discussing  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  a  large  number  of  our  members  are  already  provided  with  the 
most  perfect  form  of  insurance  which  can  probably  be  devised, 
viz.,  that  afforded  by  the  Factory  Mutuals,  which  insist  upon  the 
risks  being  sprinkled  and  provided  with  every  known  safeguard 
against  fire,  which  results  in  reducing  the  cost  for  protection  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  is  charged  by  the  stock  companies  on 
unprotected  risks.  To  the  manufacturers  in  this  class  this  com- 
mittee can  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  commend  their  wisdom 
in  providing  themselves  with  such  insurance. 

"  Nor  can  the  committee  be  of  any  service  to  those  at  the  other 
extreme.  There  must  be  a  number  of  members  of  the  Association 
whose  risks  are  extra  hazardous,  badly  located  and  not  properly 
maintained  ;  which  make  them  a  part  of  that  undesirable  clientele 
of  the  insurance  companies  which  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  high 
rates  paid  by  the  large  middle  class.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  country  are  doubtless  in  this  middle 
class  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  fully  protected,  as  would  be  required 
by  the  Factory  Mutuals,  but  at  the  same  time  their  plants  are 
more  or  less  isolated,  free  from  the  dangers  of  conflagrations,  are 
kept  clean  and  are  provided  with  ordinary  safeguards.  It  is  our 
aim  to  secure  for  this  large  class  protection  against  fire  at  a  proper 
cost.  Very  much  less  than  one-half  of  what  we  pay  in  insurance 
premiums  is  actually  absorbed  in  covering  fire  losses.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  paid  is  ample  to  cover  the  legitimate  expenses  of  con- 
ducting a  mutual  company. 

"  It  would  be  ill-advised  for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, as  such,  or  any  similarly  constituted  organization  to 
oppose  a  legitimate  business  making  a  legitimate  profit,  but  if  the 
old  line  insurance  companies  are  operating  under  excessive  fixed 
expenses  and,  through  their  method  of  insuring  risks  of  every 
kind,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  not  charging  against  each 
their  proper  proportion  of  the  loss  annually  sustained,  then  it  is 
time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  manufacturers 
of  the  burden  which  they  are  carrying. 


Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  President  of  the  Boston  Manufacturers 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  mutual 
insurance  made  the  following  remarks  before  the  Furniture  Asso- 
ciation of  America  with  reference  to  the  dangers  of  mutual  com- 
panies. These  remarks  are  published  in  Atnericaft  Industries 
of  August  I,  1904  : 

"  The  danger  point  in  starting  a  mutual  company  is  at  the 
beginning  when  the  annual  premium  may  be  e.xhausted  by  a  single 
total  loss.  When  the  company  has  reached  an  annual  premium 
equal  to  two  total  losses  it  has  got  a  much  safer  position,  and  when 
under  conservative  and  careful  management  it  has  secured  an 
annual  premium  equal  to  three  total  losses  of  three  separate  risks, 
it  is  safely  established  and  may  then  go  on  writing  larger  and 
larger  lines  and  increasing  its  annual  income  to  four  total  losses  of 
single  risks.  Under  conditions  of  annual  income  equal  to  three 
or  four  total  losses  of  jingle  risks  one  company  may  as  safely  write 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  one  risk  as  it  has  heretofore 
written  ten  thousand  dollars." 


The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  its  last  Annual 
Report  gives  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  value  of 
sprinklers  in  protecting  property  from  fire.  The  statistics  show 
that  in  561  cases  no  less  than  512  have  been  handled  successfully 
by  the  sprinklers.  The  fire  in  these  cases  was  either  extinguished 
by  the  sprinklers  or  properly  held  in  check  so  as  to  allow  the 
extinction  by  outside  aid.  The  percentage  of  sprinkler  alarm 
failures  is  remarkably  small  being  only  6%. 


Executive  Council 


AUGUST  MEETING 

Last  Meeting  of  the  Association  Year 
Preparing  for  the  Convention 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  Thursday, 
August  1 8th,  1904,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  following  other  members  of  the  Council  were  also  present : 
Messrs.  Fred  Birks,  E.  C.  Boeckh,  Geo.  Booth,  C.  N.  Candee,  H. 
Cockshutt,  Robt.  Crean,  Richard  A.  Donald,  P.  W.  Ellis,  Geo.  D. 
Forbes,  W.  K.  George,  W.  P.  Gundy,  J.  Hewton,  R.  Hobson,  W. 
K.  McNaught,  Jas.  Maxwell,  J.  S.  King,  Thos.  Roden,  A.  S.  Rogers, 
W.  B.  Rogers,  J.  M.  Taylor,  A.  W.  Thomas,  J.  O.  Thorn,  W.  B. 
Tindall,  C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  Henry  Wright. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  Industrial  Canada  were  approved. 

Regrets  were  received  from  the  following  members  unable  to 
be  present  : — Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Quebec  ;  T.  H.  Smallman, 
London  ;  and  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa. 

An  invitation  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Association 
to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maritime  Board  of  Trade 
held  in  Moncton  on  the  17-th  inst.,  was  received  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  were  received  as  follows, 
and  upon  motion  were  regularly  adopted. 

TREASURER 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Booth.  It 
contained  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  up  to  July 
31st,  1904,  which  closed  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association. 

SECRETARY 

The  Secretary  reported  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Manitoba 
and  British  Columbia  branches,  and  announced  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Montreal  Branch  to  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.  He  also 
outlined  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  to  be  held  at  Montreal  in  September,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  large  attendance,  particularly  from  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  George.  It  recommended  the  payment  of  the  regular 
monthly  expenditure. 

It  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood,  of 
Halifax,  as  Secretary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Association 
in  place  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hattie,  who  had  recently  resigned. 

RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Robt.  Crean.  It  contained  a 
number  of  important  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Convention 
arrangements.  The  following  are  mvited  to  be  guests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  Convention  : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
Sir  [ohn  Colomb,  Hon.  W.  H.  Fisher,  Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy, 
Hon.  Sir  Robt.  Bond,  Hon.  A.  B.  Morine,  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Lyttle- 
ton,  M.P.,  Col.  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Lloyd  Wise, 
and  D.  M.  Parry,  Esq.,  President,  and  Marshall  Gushing,  Esq., 
Secretary,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  U.S.A. 

Eighteen  applications  for  membership  as  published  in  another 
column  were  recommended  for  acceptance. 

The  report  also  contained  the  announcement  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  decided  to  recommend  as  a  part  of  its  Annual  Report 


that  the  members  of  the  Association  should  be  consulted  regarding 
an  excursion  to  Great  Britain  in  1905. 

PARLIAMENTARY 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis.  It  dealt  particularly  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Alien  Labor  Bill  recently  introduced  into  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  the 
Association  in  all  parts  of  Canada  had  reason  to  feel  grateful  for 
the  promptness  with  which  the  bill  had  been  met  by  the  Committee. 
This  appreciation  was  shown  in  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
the  report  was  received. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn. 

It  outlined  the  work  of  the  Department  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  reported  the  judgments  rendered  by 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  on  a  number  of  specific  cases. 
These  included  the  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sutherland  Innes  Co., 
Limited,  Wallaceburg  Cooperage  Co.,  The  Sydenham  Glass  Co., 
H.  E.  Gidley  &  Co.,  and  M.  Brennan  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.  All  of 
these  decisions  were  given  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  and  the 
arguments  in  each  case  had  been  presented  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Association's  Transportation  Department. 

During  the  month  the  Manager  of  Transportation  had  visited 
Winnipeg  and  dealt  with  a  number  of  specific  complaints  made  by 
the  members  there.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to, British  Columbia 
in  order  to  place  a  number  of  cases  before  the  Commission  when  it 
sits  in  Vancouver  in  the  near  future. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas. 

It  outlined  the  system  about  to  be  inaugurated  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  correspondent  members  who  would  act  as  trade  representa- 
tives for  the  Association  in  foreign  markets.  Representatives  in 
the  following  centres  were  being  communicated  with  :  — Smyrna, 
Yokohama,  Cairo,  Capetown,  Buenos  Ayres,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Paris,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  Vienna, 
Rome  and  Madrid. 

It  also  reported  the  receipt  of  certain  propositions  respecting 
the  establishment  of  an  exhibit  of  Canadian  goods  in  London.  The 
Committee  had  decided  that  these  could  not  be  dealt  with  until 
the  question  of  a  London  office  for  the  Association  had  been  finally 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  G.  Eustace  Burke,  the  Canadian  Government  Agent  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  had  presented  a  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  Canadian  goods  in  that  Island,  to  be 
known  as  the  Anglo-Canadian  Museum.  It  was  decided  that  the 
assistance  of  the  Association  should  be  given  in  this  matter  by  the 
insertion  of  an  article  in  Industrial  Canada. 

The  correspondent  member  of  the  Association  in  Trinidad, 
Mr.  T.  Geddes  Grant,  had  written  urging  again  the  necessity  of  a 
parcel  post  between  Canada  and  that  Island,  and  the  Committee 
reported  that  they  were  renewing  their  correspondence  upon  this 
subject  with  the  Department  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Committee  also  stated  that  they  were  endeavoring  through 
correspondence  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Larke  to  suggest  some  means  for 
removing  the  tax  on  catalogues  and  price  lists  entering  Australia. 
INSURANCE 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  Insurance  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  the  assistant  secretary.  It  re- 
viewed the  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee  up  to  the  present 
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time  and  presented  in  brief  outline  a  plan  of  insurance  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. This  plan  was  briefly  discussed  and  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  additional 
expert  evidence  should  be  taken  before  the  plans  were  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  at  large. 

LONDON  OFFICE 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  to  make 
investigations  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  London  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas.  This 
report  showed  that  to  the  enquiry  circular  issued  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  394  replies  had  been  received.  Of  this  number 
about  one-fourth  desired  the  establishment  of  the  office. 

The  results  of  the  enquiry  while  proving  to  the  Committee 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  members  were  able 
to  make  use  of  the  office  showed  that  the  project  was  a  most 
desirable  one  for  the  advancement  of  Canadian  export  trade.  It 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
be  represented  in  London,  the  buying  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
work  to  be  done  would  be  largely  of  a  national  character. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  the  Do- 
minion Government  should  be  consulted  in  the  matter  and  requested 
to  grant  their  assistance  in  the  undertaking.    Mr.  R.  A.  Donald 
and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  to  place  the  matter  before  them. 
SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  special  Dominion  Exhibition  Committee 
was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  K.  George.  It  consisted  of  a  financial 
statement  showing  the  actual  expenses  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Association  to  be  $1,561.97. 

nONTREAL  BRANCH 

The  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Fred  Birks.    It  appears  in  full  in  another  column. 

TORONTO  BRANCH 

The  report  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  presented  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr  W.  B.  Tindall.    It  also  appears  in  another  column. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  BRANCH 

The  Secretary  reported  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British 
Columbia  Branch  which  had  been  held  on  August  ist.  This  report 
is  also  published  in  full  in  this  issue.  The  resolution  dealing  with 
the  Dominion  Exhibition  for  1905  was  referred  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Committee  of  the  Association  for  action. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  expressed  the 
pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  at  the  return  of  the 
President  from  Great  Britain  and  his  presence  at  this  meeting, 
congratulating  him  also  upon  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
represented  the  Association  and  the  Dominion  during  his  recent 
visit. 

Mr.  Drummond  replied  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Passed  by  Executive  Council,  August  18,  1904 

Durham,  Ont. 

Durham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited — Cream  Separa- 
tors. 

Fort  William,  Ont. 

W.  J.  COPP,  Son  &  Co. — Stoves  and  Furnaces. 

King-ston,  Ont. 

The  Frontenac  Cereal  Co.,  Limited — Cereal  Foods. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Darling'  &  Brady — Soaps  and  Concentrated  Lyes. 
J.  HiRSCH,  Sons  &  Co. — Cigars. 

The  Hughes,  Owens   Co.,  Limited— Blue   Print  Paper 

and  Draughting  Office  Supplies. 
Macfarlane  Shoe  Co. — Children's  Footwear. 


Napanee,  Ont. 

.  The  Gibbard  Furniture  Co.,  of  Napanee,  Limited — 
Bedroom  Suites,  Buffets,  China  Cabinets,  Sideboards, 
Chiffoniers. 

Paris,  Ont. 

The  Penman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited  (R.  Thom- 
son, 2nd  Member). 

Quebec,  Que. 

W.  &  J.  Sharples — Lumber. 

St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

The  Bean  &  Stewart  Skirt  Co.— Ladies'  Underskirts. 

Strathroy,  Ont. 

Pincombe  &  Donaldson — Flour,  Staves  and  Heading. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Armoltr,  Limited— Beef  Extract  and  Beef  Extract  Pro- 
ducts. 

ArwELL  Fleming  Printing  Co. — Printing. 

Canadian    Milk    Products— "  Lactomen "  (Dry  Milk), 

Butter,  etc. 
Gourlay.  Winter  &  Deeming — Pianos. 
M.  N.  Levitt— Furs,  Fur-lined  Garments  and  Uniforms. 

Winnipeg",  Man. 

Manitoba  Iron  Works  Co.— Foundry  and  Machine  Shop. 


MONTREAL  BRANCH 

High  Price  of  City  Gas.— Objections  to 
Alien  Labor  Bill.— Increase  in  Insur- 
ance Rates.  — Convention  Arrangements. 

THE  complimentary  dinner  given  by  the  Montreal  Branch  to 
the  President  of  the  Association  on  July  21st  was  a  highly 
successful  function,  and  one  that  should  do  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Association,  not  only  in  Montreal  but  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  there  were 
present  Hon.  Messrs.  Prefontaine  and  Brodeur,  and  Messrs.  Bor- 
den and  Monk.  The  Montreal  Branch  was  also  pleased  to  have 
present  the  Vice-President  for  Ontario,  Mr.  Cockshutt,  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Donald,  Mr.  Younge,  the  General  Secretary,  and 
several  local  friends  of  the  Association.  A  full  report  is  to  be 
found  in  the  August  number  of  "  Industrial  Canada." 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  a  week  earlier  than  usual,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch  on  August  29th,  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  decided  also  to  write  to  the 
City  Council  and  ask  what  the  City  intended  to  do  with  the  option 
it  holds  to  take  over4he  gas  plant  of  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and 
Power  Co.  Under  the  contract  the  city  has  the  power  to  take 
over  the  plant  at  an  arbitration  value  a  year  from  November,  pro- 
vided notice  be  given  by  November  ist  of  this  year.  Inasmuch  as 
the  price  of  gas  in  Montreal  is  $1  and  $1.20  per  1,000  feet,  the 
Montreal  Branch  of  the  Association  will  exert  its  influence  in 
whatever  way  is  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  price  reduced. 
There  are  also  some  complaints  in  regard  to  the  charge  for  power 
made  by  the  same  concern. 

RESOLUTION  RE  ALIEN  LABOR 
Six  members  of  the  Montreal  Branch  united  with  the  General 
Secretary  and  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Labor  in  regard  to  the 
Alien  Labor  Bill.    The  Executive  also  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution and  forwarded  it  to  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Labor  : 
Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  stand  in  need  of  a  great  number  of  skilled  and 
experienced  workpeople  that  are  not  procurable  in  this  country, 
And  whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  employees  and 
employers  that  nothing  should  be  enacted  that  will  prevent 
the  filling  of  these  constantly  recurring  permanent  positions, 
or  deter  the  natural  advancement  of  Canadian  industry. 
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And  whereas  adequate  facilities  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  skilled  operators  is  not  provided  in  this  country,  neces- 
sitating the  importation  of  skilled  workmen  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  factory  processes, 

And  whereas  the  existing  Alien  Labor  Law  reserves  all 
positions  offering  in  Canada  to  British  citizens  when  the  suit- 
able experience  is  available, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Committee  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  regard  the  proposed  Alien 
Labor  Bill  as  directly,  seriously  and  unnecessarily  inimical  to 
Canadian  interests. 
Three  new  members  were  passed. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  insurance 
rates  in  the  congested  district  of  the  City  of  Montreal  have  been 
increased  by  50  cents.  This  has  caused  some  decidedly  caustic 
comment  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members  who  are  affected, 


and  they  are  awaiting  with  some  eagerness  the  insurance  proposi- 
tion that  will  be  laid  before  them  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
September.  There  will  also  be  some  expression  of  opinion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Branch  on  August  29th. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Montreal  members  for 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  a  large  representation  of  members  is 
confidently  expected.  A  local  Arrangement  Committee,  with  Mr. 
J.  J.  McGill  as  Convener,  and  with  Messrs.  Wm.  McMaster,  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Col.  Gardner  and  R.  R.  Stevenson  in  charge  of  the 
sub-Committees  on  Finance,  Reception,  Entertainment  and 
Banquet,  respectively,  has  all  the  details  well  under  way.  So  far 
as  local  arrangements  are  concerned,  the  Executive  Council  may 
feel  assured  they  will  be  well  cared  for.  An  invitation  from  the 
members  of  the  Montreal  Branch,  together  with  a  circular  giving 
full  information  in  regard  to  Montreal  hotels,  has  been  mailed  to 
all  the  members. 


TORONTO  BRANCH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Able  Review  of  Year's  Business  hy  Chairman  Murray— Labor,   Taxation,  Municipal  Legislation,  Harbor 
Improvement,  Insurance  and  Fire  Protection  among  the  matters  considered— Officers  for  1904-05. 


THE  annual  rheeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
building,  Toronto,  on  August  nth,  1904,  at  2  p.m. 

Among  those  present  were :  Messrs.  James  P.  Murray,  Chair- 
man of  the  Branch,  W.  G.  Anderson,  G.  Frank  Beer,  Geo.  Booth, 
G.  P.  Breckon,  Geo.  Brigden,  C.  A.  Calkms,  C.  N.  Candee,  Richard 
A.  Donald,  S.  H.  Chapman,  L.  V.  Dusseau,  P.  W.  Ellis,  B.  Fletcher, 
W.  K.  George,  Robt.  Greig,  W.  P.  Gundy,  S.  R.  Hart,  W.  T. 
Kernahan,  J.  S.  King,  C.  B.  Lowndes,  J.  Mont  Lowndes,  W.  J. 
McMurtry,  J.  S.  McKinnon,  W.  K.  McNaught,  C.  S.  Meek,  H.  G. 
Nicholls,  Wm.  E.  Orr,  Thos.  Roden,  A.  S.  Rogers,  W.  B.  Rogers, 
T.  L.  H.  Sims,  A.  W.  Thomas,  J.  O.  Thorn,  John  Turnbull,  Geo.  W. 
Watts,  M.  Wilbee,  E.  Whaley  and  others. 

The  routine  business  being  disposed  of  the  following  reports 
were  presented. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught,  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Commit- 
tee of  the  Branch,  reported  the  work  of  that  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Toronto  Exhibition  of  1903  and  the  Winnipeg 
Exhibition  of  this  year.  He  commented  on  the  great  advance  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  including  all  exhibits 
of  manufactured  goods  since  the  same  had  come  under  the  more 
direct  care  of  the  representatives  of  our  Association.  He  spoke 
very  highly  regarding  the  success  and  importance  of  the  Winnipeg 
Exhibition  just  closed. 

ONTARIO  ELECTRIC  COMMISSION 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  who  has  represented  the  Toronto  Branch  on 
\  the  Ontario  Electric  Power  Commission  for  the  past  two  years, 
gave  the  details  of  the  work  of  that  Commission  since  its  inception. 
He  pointed  out  the  many  difficulties  that  had  been  overcome,  and 
stated  that  the  Commission  was  now  equipped  to  proceed  without 
further  delay.  He  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of  the 
investigation  being  made.    This  report  was  very  heartily  received. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  reported  on 
the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  gave  a  statement  show- 
ing the  membership  of  the  Branch.  The  Committee  held  in  all 
fifteen  meetings,  at  which  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  nine 
members.  In  addition  to  the  Executive  meetings,  eight  special 
committees  and  twelve  deputations  were  appointed  on  as  many 
different  matters. 

The  membership  of  the  Branch  has  increased  as  follows  :  It 
was  organized  in  July,  1900,  with  225  members  ;  at  the  1901 
annual  meeting  it  had  increased  to  275  ;  in  1902  it  was  reported  at 


272  ;  in  1903  at  331,  and  this  year  at  395,  showing  a  net  gain  for 
the  year  of  64  members. 

J  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

Mr.  Jas.  P.  Murray's  report  dealt  with  several  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  city  and  reviewed  the  many  matters  that 
had  been  considered  by  the  Branch  during  the  year.  His  report 
in  part  was  as  follows  : — 

THE  TORONTO  FIRE 

The  greatest  conflagration  in  our  history  robbed  us  on  April 
19th  last  of  a  very  important  section  of  the  commercial  part  of  our 
city.  The  destruction  was  a  serious  set-back  to  many  business 
houses  and  we  wish  for  each  and  all  of  them  a  prosperous  future  ; 
we  particularly  wish  this  for  the  thirty-eight  unfortunate  ones  that 
are  united  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  Toronto  Branch. 

The  fire  brought  to  the  surface  in  a  wonderful  way  the 
sterling  qualities  and  solidarity  of  Toronto's  mercantile  men. 
There  was  no  hesitating.  Practically  every  sufferer  shouldered 
his  load  and  in  many  cases  before  the  fire  was  extinguished  had 
plans  laid  for  new  premises  and  plant  and  facilities  for  greater 
business. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  everyone  will  be  suitably  located, 
but  clients  and  customers  are  being  satisfactorily  served. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  that  the  insurance  companies 
without  a  single  exception  were  able  to  pay  their  losses  aggregating 
upwards  of  $9,000,000. 

CIVIC  CONDITIONS 

Speaking  generally,  the  commercial  interests  of  our  city  are 
in  a  gratifying  position.  The  building  permits  issued  by  the  city 
are  much  larger  than  in  previous  years.  The  wholesale  and 
distributing  trades  are  flourishing  and  the  manufacturers  are  as  a 
rule  doing  a  satisfactory  business. 

Our  city,  however,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  increased  their  output  within 
J  I  the  last  few  years,  but  we  cannot  point  to  any  large  new  industry 
that  has  recently  located  with  us.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this,  as  we  know  that  new  factories  are  springing  up  around  the 
city  in  locations  that  have  not  the  facilities  for  business  that  we 
have.  We  also  note  that  Toronto  is  losing  some  of  its  inxportant 
factories. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  Toronto  is  not  considered  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  locate  might  be  enumerated.  Taxes  are  not  low. 
This  in  itself  is  not  an  objection  provided  they  are  being  spent  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  permanent  improvements  for  our  city  by 
following  out  a  definite  plan  of  development. 
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The  want  of  a  properly  organized  plan  leaves  the  gravest  diffi- 
culties without  proper  consideration  by  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  city's  advancement  has  been  given.  May  I  mention  the  indif- 
ference to  the  safety  of  life  such  as  the  condition  at  the  foot  of 
Yonge  Street,  and  the  many  level  crossings  at  other  points. 

Then  too,  in  legislation,  the  interests  at  stake  are  not  con- 
sidered.   The  Smoke  By  law  is  an  example.    We  favor  a  Smoke 
By-Law  that  will  regulate  the  smoke  difficulty  and  the  Toronto 
Branch  has  often  expressed  itself  to  that  effect.   The  City  Council 
passed  a  By-law  that  absolutely  prohibits  anyone  who  builds  a  fire 
\^  from  causing  smoke.    It  is  regrettable  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  city  ordinance  governing  issues  of  this  kind,  that  measures 
Vare  adopted  which  are  impossible  to  carry  out.    Factories  in  the 
\\city  are  too  often  subjected  to  annoying  propositions  which  act  as 
^  a  detriment  to  others  who  look  for  locations  in  our  midst. 

Organized  labor  is  another  source  of  trouble.    In  Toronto 
v/ages  are  higher  than  in  other  nearby  centres.    The  city  lends  its 
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assistance  to  abnormal  wages  by  paying  the  very  highest  prices 
for  its  labor.  This  affects  what  manufacturers  must  pay  for  labor 
and  the  wages  of  their  employees  are  accordingly  influenced.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  not  more  serious,  however,  than  interference  by 
employees  in  management.  This  interference  cannot  be  tolerated 
by  any  well-conducted  business.  Trade  unions  are  organized  in 
Toronto  in  almost  every  trade  and  are  probably  doing  more  than 
any  other  single  power  to  keep  away  employers  of  labor  from  the 
city.  The  manufacturer  must  sell  his  product  in  the  open  market 
in  competition  with  the  goods  manufactured  all  over  the  world  and 
labor  unions  must  recognize  this  condition.  The  city,  on  its  part, 
should  not  legislate  as  unionism  dictates.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  our  Branch  to  put  itself  strongly  on  record  on  the  right  of 
employers  to  have  that  absolute  liberty  which  belongs  to  every 
British  subject.    This  freedom  under  the  law  is  now  interfered 


with  by  the  unions.  A  man  may  not  accept  work  in  certain  shops 
unless  he  becomes  a  member  of  some  organization  which  may  have 
several  members  in  the  shop.  If  he  refuses  to  join  the  organization 
his  life  is  made  unbearable;  the  employer  is  asked  to  dismiss  him 
and  if  he  declines  to  do  so  the  organization  creates  trouble. 

Not  only  is  the  free  employee  threatened  with  trouble  if  he 
does  not  surrender  his  freedom  but  it  is  too  often  an  occurrence  of 
the  present  day  that  the  employer  is  threatened  with  serious  loss 
if  he  does  not  accede  to  also  surrender  his  liberty  and  control  of 
his  business. 

Our  Association  should  put  itself  strongly  on  record  and 
demand  such  legislation  as  will  assure  to  law  abiding  citizens  free- 
dom to  take  or  refuse  employment  under  their  own  judgment. 
TAXES  ON  MACHI.NERY 

Taxes  have  not  been  paid  on  machinery  since  1892.  Under 
a  by-law  passed  that  year  exemption  was  granted  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  When  this  privilege  expired  the  Municipal  Council 
had  no  power  to  extend  the  same.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Toronto  Branch  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Municipalities  of 
Ontario  to  extend  this  exemption  to  December,  1903,  and  later, 
authority  was  given  to  extend  the  same  to  December  31st,  1904. 

These  extensions  were  secured  pending  the  passing  of  the 
Assessment  Act.  The  general  principles  of  this  Bill  have  received 
our  continuous  support,  but  as  the  Act  was  a  question  of  Provincial 
importance  it  came  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Association. 

The  Act  provides  in  brief,  as  far  as  concerns  manufacturers, 
that  personalty  tax  be  abolished.  For  this  there  is  substituted  a 
business  tax  which  is  computed  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
land  occupied.  The  business  tax  of  a  distillery  is  levied  on  an 
assessment  equal  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  ;  the  business  tax  of  a  brewery  (malting  houses  excepted)  is 
levied  on  an  assessment  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land  ;  wholesale  merchants,  insurance  companies,  etc.  are 
at  the  same  percentage  as  breweries.  Manufacturers  are  assessed 
on  a  60  per  cent,  basis  and  do  not  come  under  the  75  per  cent, 
basis  of  the  wholesalers  if  they  wholesale  the  goods  of  their  own 
manufacture. 

The  Act  provides  that  all  fixed  machinery  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  is  exempt,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  fixed 
machinery  for  the  supply  of  motive  power. 

These  requirements,  which  cover  the  most  important  changes 
made,  are  in  the  right  direction  and  their  operation  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  exemption  from  taxes  on  machinery 
was  provided  for  in  the  new  Act,  no  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
privilege  extended.  The  Act,  however,  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  effective  until  January  ist,  1905.  The  result  is  that  after 
twelve  years'  exemption  from  taxes  on  machinery  and  permanent 
exemption,  commencing  January  ist,  1905,  that  for  this  year  all 
machinery  is  being  assessed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  was  not  intended  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  petition  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  to 
grant  authority  to  continue  the  exemption  in  Ontario  municipalities 
for  another  year. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  a  short  account  was  given  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Branch  acting  with  Western  Ontario  Municipalities 
in  the  matter  of  electric  power  from  Niagara.  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis 
r  has  been  our  representative  on  the  Municipal  Power  Commission 
since  that  time,  and  in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  honored  by  being  appointed  Vice- Chairman  and 
Treasurer  of  the  same.  The  Toronto  members  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Ellis  for  his  able  work  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  estimated  the  cost  of  their  investigation 
at  $15,000.  To  defray  this  expense  the  Municipalities  of  London, 
Brantford,  Stratford,  Guelph,  Woodstock,  Ingersoll  and  Toronto. 
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have  each  agreed  lo  pay  their  proper  share.  In  proportion  to 
assessment,  Toronto's  share  is  $12,000. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Commission,  and  iheir  report 
and  recommendations  will  be  eagerly  looked  for.  The  Commission 
will  soon  have  funds  at  its  disposal  that  will  allow  it  to  act  with- 
out delay. 

SMOKE  BY=LAW 

The  by-law  to  compel  manufacturers  and  others  creating 
smoke  to  use  smoke  preventers  was  passed  October  5th,  1903,  and 
came  into  force  July  ist  this  year.  A  city  official  has  been 
appointed  under  the  Assessment  Department  to  enforce  the  same. 

This  by-law  was  opposed  for  three  years,  and  each  time  that 
representations  were  made  to  the  Council  and  the  unreasonable 
features  of  the  by-law  pointed  out  it  was  dropped.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  admissions  that  the  by-law  was  faulty,  it  was  passed  as 
originally  drafted,  and  it  is  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Toronto  Branch  has  always  been  in  favor  of  anything 
which  will  improve  the  city,  and  are  now  ready  to  support  a  rea- 
sonable Smoke  By-Law,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
all,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  manufacturers  will  do  all  they  can  to 
abate  the  smoke  trouble.  It  is  hoped  that  the  smoke  inspector 
will  exercise  his  judgment  in  cases  where  efforts  are  being  made 
to  comply  with  the  intention  of  the  by-law. 

PAWN  BROKERS 

It  was  a  surprise  to  your  Executive  to  learn  that  a  number  of 
our  members  have  had  very  unsatisfactory  experiences  with  some 
of  their  employees  who  were  aided  in  wrong-doing  by  irresponsi- 
ble pawn-brokers. 

The  Branch  made  several  careful  investigations  into  the  laws 
of  several  cities  regarding  the  licensing  and  regulating  of  pawn- 
shops, and  concluded  that  the  law  should  be  amended  in  a  number 
of  respects. 

The  Branch  made  several  recommendations  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  which  we  hope  will  be  acted  on  at  the  next  Session. 
The  principal  changes  desired  are  : 

1.  An  increase  in  the  license  fee  from  $60  to  $250,  and  a  satis- 

factory bond  for  $1,000,  with  power  to  refuse  or  revoke 
any  license. 

2.  The  delivery  daily  to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  a  complete  re- 

cord of  all  goods  taken  in  pawn  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Definite  regulations  regarding  inspection. 

4.  That  a  licensed  pawn  broker  be  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any 

other  business. 

5.  That  the  punishment  for  an  infringement  of  the  Act  be  in- 

creased. 

BUILOINQ  BY-LAW 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  appeared  in  the  City  Press 
regarding  the  new  Building  By-Law.  Your  Executive  took  the 
position  that  the  by-law  should  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and 
favored  absolutely  safe  requirements.  The  most  important  point 
objected  to  was  the  extent  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  thicken 
the  walls  of  buildings  according  to  the  width  of  openings.  The 
Branch  moved  for  a  modification  of  this  and  convened  a  meeting 
of  those  at  present  building.  Our  views  were  put  before  the  City 
Architect  and  a  committee  of  architects  who  were  considering  the 
by-law.  The  by-law  has  been  modified  as  requested  and  the 
allowance  for  openings  increased  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

TORONTO  HARBOR 

Water  transportation  from  Toronto  has  never  received  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Our  position — situated,  as  we  are,  on  the 
direct  route  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Ocean  ports — is  such 
that  freight  vessels  in  the  summer  months  should  discharge  and 
receive  much  cargo. 


The  advantage  of  having  regular  sailings  East  and  West  and 
water  competition  in  rates  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Your  Executive  were  of  the  opinion  that  one  reason  why 
Toronto  did  not  have  more  water  shipping  was  the  lack  of  an 
attractive  harbor  and  harbor  facilities.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  this  and  the  report  they  presented  was 
most  instructive.  It  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  different 
engineers  that  had  reported  on  Toronto  Harbor  since  1830,  and  a 
careful  outline  of  the  present  requirements.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  sewage  from  the  city  as  the  silt  deposited  annually  from  the 
River  Don  which  was  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  most  of 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  The 
Committee,  while  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  sewage  deposit, 
considered  that  the  Don  was  doing  the  greatest  harm. 
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The  following  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  were 
given  : 

1.  Sixty  per  cent,  or  over  $3,000  of  the  money  expended 

annually  for  dredging  is  on  account  of  the  deposit  from 
the  Don. 

2.  This  expenditure  is  preventing  other  improvements  from 

being  made. 

3.  The  annual  expenditure  represents  the  capitalization  of  a 

sum  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $60,000. 

4.  The  land  that  would  be  available,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 

city  by  the  filhng  in  of  Ashbridge's  Bay,  would  be  about 
six  hundred  acres,  providing  a  desirable  situation  for 
factories  wishing  to  use  the  lake  shipping  and  convenient 
also  for  the  installation  of  railway  sidings. 
A  copy  of  this  report  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee 

was  presented  to  His  Worship,  the  Mayor.    It  was  understood 

that  the  Branch  should  work  with  the  City  Council  in  placing  the 

needs  of  Toronto  Harbor  before  the  Government. 

Before  this  was  done,  however,  we  were  advised  by  Mr. 

John  Bertram,  Chairman  of  the  Transportation  Commission  of  the 
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Dominion  Government,  that  the  Commission  would  meet  in 
Toronto  and  invited  the  Branch  to  prepare  a  statement  of  its 
views. 

The  Commission  sat  in  Toronto  on  February  21st  and  the 
representations  made  by  the  Branch  were  supported  by  a  number 
of  our  members.  The  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  been 
issued,  but  we  believe  that  the  claims  of  Toronto  will  receive 
attention. 

CITY  WATER  SUPPLY 

The  need  for  more  water  in  our  city  service  is  apparent  to 
everyone,  and  your  Executive  recognized  the  absolute  need  of 
prompt  action.  Following  an  interview  with  the  City  Engineer 
and  the  consideration  of  his  recommendation  asking  for  an  expen- 
diture of  $1,000,000  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  water  supply, 
your  Executive  passed  a  strong  resolution  urging  the  Council  to 
act  on  the  Engineer's  recommendations  at  once.  This  resolution 
also  endorsed  the  recommendations  for  improved  equipment  made 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

When  the  Council  decided  to  submit  a  By-law  to  the  property 
owners  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $ i ,000,000,  we  used  our  best 
efforts  to  have  the  same  passed.  We  urged  every  member  of  our 
Branch  by  letter,  and  later  by  post-card,  to  vote  for  and  use  their 
influence  to  have  the  By-law  carried.  We  also  had  attractive 
posters  printed  which  were  displayed  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  By-law  would  not  have  passed  had  not 
our  Branch  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  same. 

INDEPENDENT  WATERHAINS 

Immediately  after  the  Toronto  Fire,  your  committee  considered 
the  necessity  for  improved  water  pressure,  particularly  in  the  con- 
gested district  of  the  city.  After  carefully  investigating  this  mat- 
ter it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  pressure  of  our  present 
mains  could  not  be  increased  and  the  most  feasible  alternative 
seemed  to  be  a  system  of  independent  watermains.  The  City 
Engineer  informed  us  that  the  cost  of  this  system  would  be  between 
$400,000  and  $500,000.  The  Branch  approved  of  this  and  favored 
immediate  action  and  a  deputation  urged  this  view  before  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  City  Engineer  and  the  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  are  making  investigations  in  United  States  cities,  and 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  this  matter  will 
not  be  delayed. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

This  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  your  Committee  has  had 
to  deal  with.  It  is  also  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  before  our  Association  for  some  time.  In  my 
opening  remarks  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  Executive,  I  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  problem  and 
among  other  things  of  showing  the  members  of  the  Branch  what  a 
great  saving  could  be  effected  by  improving  their  risks. 

As  soon  as  the  question  was  opened  up  the  members  were 
quite  unanimous  that  some  action  should  be  taken.  It  was  gene- 
rally considered  that  the  rates  were  too  high  and  that  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  did  not  treat  the  risks  they  carried  with  due  con- 
sideration, and  that  their  system  of  inspection  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  November  last,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Branch  asking  for  particulars  regarding  the  insurance  they 
carried.  The  replies  brought  forth  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
our  members  and  a  general  approval  of  the  investigation.  The 
returns  from  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  our  city  members  showed 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000. 

While  this  investigation  was  in  progress  our  city  was  visited  by 
the  serious  conflagration  of  April  19th.  Immediately  following  this, 
the  Underwriters  increased  the  rates  on  commercial  risks  in  what 
they  described  as  the  congested  district  by  $1  on  the  $100,  and  on 
commercial  risks  outside  the  congested  district  by  50c.  on  the  $100. 
This  was  considered  a  most  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action,  and 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  convened  to  consider  the 
same.  Your  committee  wished  to  take  this  matter  up  fairly  and 
frankly  and  have  the  same  discussed  with  the  Board  of  Fire 


Underwriters.  Everyone  realized  the  unfortunate  position  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  and  expected  some  increase,  but 
nothing  like  the  increase  that  was  put  in  force.  Your  committee 
tried  on  two  different  occasions  to  arrange  for  a  conference  with 
the  Board  of  Underwriters,  but  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  then 
decided  that  a  statement  regarding  the  fire  insurance  situation  in 
the  city  should  be  prepared,  and  the  same  was  published  in  the 
daily  press.  This  showed  that  the  insurance  companies  had  been 
spending  about  35  per  cent,  of  their  premiums  for  commissions 
and  expenses.  It  further  showed  that  the  average  loss  in  Toronto 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  had  been  $328,000.  The  average 
annual  premium  was  estimated  at  $2,190,000,  and  although  these 
figures  were  disputed,  no  figures  were  produced  to  disprove  them. 
It  was  further  estimated  that  the  increase  in  premiums  would  mean 
an  additional  $1,500,000. 

The  report  speaks  for  itself  in  other  particulars,  and  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  here. 

Your  Branch  has  been  steadily  working  on  the  problem.  We 
have  been  in  touch  with  different  organizations  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  England  and  the  United  States.  We  recommend  to  the 
Executive  Council  that  a  special  insurance  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  take  up  the  question  from  a  Dominion  standpoint. 
This  committee  was  appointed  aud  has  been  working  some  time. 
When  it  reports  we  trust  that  every  member  of  our  Branch  will 
give  their  recommendations  proper  support. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Murray  were  the  action  of 
the  Executive  in  assisting  to  secure  the  election  of  a  desirable 
School  Board  in  January  last  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Executive  on  the  Technical  School  Board.  He  also  referred 
to  the  entertainment  that  had  been  extended  to  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Toronto  in  September  last,  and  complimented  the  Branch  on  the 
general  increase  in  its  membership.  The  action  of  the  Branch  in 
dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  Toronto  Observatory,  the  expro- 
priation of  land  south  of  Front  street  by  the  Railways,  efforts  in 
connection  with  English  and  Welsh  exporters  of  coal  who  were 
anxious  to  secure  a  market  in  Canada,  and  the  effort  to  see  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  arrange  for  towns  in  certain  sections  of 
the  Province  to  celebrate  the  Civic  Holiday  on  a  fixed  date,  were 
reported  on. 

Mr.  Murray  closed  his  report  as  follows  : 

I  cannot  surrender  the  chair  of  the  Toronto  Branch  without 
thanking  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  generous  help. 
Many  meetings  have  been  called,  and  at  each  the  large  attendance 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  had  careful  consideration. 
Some  of  the  committee  were  sufferers  by  the  big  fire,  but  even  that 
calamity  did  not  prevent  them  giving  their  time  and  interest  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  members. 

I  wish  especially  to  refer  to  the  hard  work  of  our  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fred.  Stewart.  With  indefatigable  energy,  untiring  attention, 
good  judgment  and  persistent  perseverance,  he  has  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Executive,  carrying  out  his  instructions, 
making  appointments  and  attending  to  the  unusually  hard  work  of 
the  Branch  this  year  in  a  manner  deserving  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  members. 

The  best  wish  I  can  have  for  my  successor  is  as  hard-working 
a  Vice-Chairman  and  a  committee  as  has  been  my  support,  as 
lenient  in  overlooking  short  comings  as  they  did  with  mine,  and  as 
enthusiastic  for  the  success  of  the  Toronto  Branch  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Murray's  report  was  received  with  much  applause.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Ellis  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  his 
Committee,  and  referred  to  the  work  that  they  had  accomplished 
in  complimentary  terms.    Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn  seconded  this  motion. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George  then  took  the  chair  and  after  referring  to 
Mr.  Murray's  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  Committee  put  the 
motion  to  the  meeting  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  election  of  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  then  proceeded  with  and  resulted  as  follows : — 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE-TORONTO   BRANCH,  1904=1905 

Richard  A.  Donald,  Chairman  ;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Vice-Chair- 
man ;  Members  of  Committee — Hedley  Bond,  P.  H.  Burton,  C.  N. 
Candee,  J.  W.  Cowan,  Robt.  Crean,  P.  W.  Ellis,  John  Firstbrook, 
Ed.  Freyseng,  Geo.  C.  Gale,  Cromwell  Gurney,  S.  R.  Hart,  C.  B. 
Lowndes,  J.  S.  McKinnon,  John  Northway,  A.  S.  Rogers  ;  Ex- 
officio  Members  of  Committee — Past  Chairman,  W.  K.  George, 
J.  O.  Thorn,  W.  P.  Gundy,  J.  P.  Murray. 

Nominations  by  the  Toronto  Branch  for  representatives  on 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 
1 904- 1 905  : 

P.  H.  Burton,  C.  N.  Candee,  R.  J.  Christie,  J.  W.  Cowan, 
Richard  A.  Donald,  L.  V.  Dusseau,  W.  P.  Gundy,  Geo.  Heintz- 
man,  D.  T.  Mcintosh,  J.  S.  McKinnon,  P.  McMichael,  Jas.  P. 


Murray,  Frederic  Nicholls,  F.  B.  Poison,  Thos.  Roden,  A.  S. 
Rogers,  W.  B.  Rogers,  A.  F.  Rutter,  J.  T.  Sheridan,  T.  A. 
Staunton,  Wm.  Stone,  A.  W.  Thomas,  J.  O.  Thorn,  W.  B.  Tindall, 
Henry  Wright,  S.  M.  Wickett. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

Representatives  from  the  Toronto  Branch  on  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  Association  for  1904- 1905  : — Messrs.  Geo.  Booth, 
W.  K.  George,  W.  P.  Gundy,  Geo.  Heintzman,  W.  K.  McNaught, 
Jas.  P.  Murray,  H.  G.  Nicholls,  W.  B.  Rogers,  T.  A.  Russell, 
J.  T.  Sheridan,  W.  A.  Strowger,  J.  O.  Thorn. 

After  the  elections  were  held,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Jas.  P. 
M  urra.y,  called  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald,  the  Chairman-Elect,  to 
the  chair.  Mr.  Donald  acknowledged  the  honor  that  had  been 
done  him  in  a  neat  speech,  and  assured  the  Branch  that  the 
different  matters  that  would  come  before  the  Committee  would 
receive  his  careful  attention. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


MONTRE.AL  BRANCH  ANNUAL  ME,E.TING 


The  Executive  Reports  on  the  Year's  WorTt.— Excellent  Address  by  Chairman 
Ballanti/ne.— Mutual  Insurance  Plan  Approved  of.— Election  of  New  Officers. 


THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  on  Monday, 
August  29th,  at  3  p.m.    The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 

C.  C.  Ballantyne,  the  Montreal  Chairman.  Others  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  J.  McGill  (Vice-Chairman),  Geo.  Esplin,  R.  C.  Wilkins, 

D.  Lome  McGibbon,  J.  E.  Mathews,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  C.  W. 
Davis,  E.  Tougas,  R.  R.  Stevenson,  J.  H.  Sherrard,  Wm.  Mc- 
Master,  John  Baillie,  Jeffrey  H.  Burland,  J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  L.  H. 
Packard,  S.  H.  Martel,  Clarence  F.  Smith,  S.  W.  Ewing,  V. 
Guertm,  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  W.  S.  Campbell,  Aid.  G.  W.  Sadler, 
J.  W.  Hughes,  A.  V.  Roy,  A.  Hawkesworth,  H.  Michaels,  A.  L. 
Caron,  D.  J.  Eraser,  Col.  R.  Gardner,  T.  Esmond  Peck,  R.  N. 
Tombyll,  J.  A.  Elder,  John  Duthie,  C.  O.  Beauchemin. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Exetutive  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper.  It  discussed  the  many  important 
questions  which  were  dealt  with  during  the  year,  and  which  are 
briefly  referred  to  here. 

MONTREAL  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

Although  the  Committee  did  not  feel  itself  able  to  express  a 
sanguine  opinion  in  regard  to  the  probable  ultimate  success  of  a 
Montreal  Exposition,  it  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  promoters 
to  appoint  five  representatives  upon  the  Provincial  Directorate. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Association  will  not  pledge  its  co-opera- 
tion until  there  is  some  fair  prospect  of  the  realization  and  success 
of  the  Exhibition. 

DELAYS  IN  SECURING  EXPRESS  PARCELS 

During  the  year  the  Executive  received  frequent  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  the  slow  delivery  of  express  parcels  from  the 
Customs  Examining  Warehouse,  and  after  correspondence  with 
the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Mr.  R.  S.  White,  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  improvements  were  made  in  the  Customs  buildings  with 
the  object  of  removing  the  difficulty. 

REBATE  OF  DUTIES  TO  HARBOR  COnniSSIONERS 

The  Committee  corresponded  also  with  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms in  regard  to  the  report  that  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  Montreal  would  be  granted  a  rebate  of  the  duties  paid 
on  materials  imported  for  the  construction  of  the  new  steel  sheds 
on  the  harbor  front.  The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  city  that  if  a  rebate  were  given  even  to  the 
Harbor  Board  rather  than  to  the  contractors,  the  interests  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers  would  be  prejudiced.    Assurances  were 


received  that  neither  the  Board  nor  the  contractors  would  be 
allowed  a  rebate. 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Municipal  Council  passed  by-laws  to  impose  license  fees 
on  lumber  and  wood  yards,  all  manufacturing  establishments  using 
varnish,  gasoline,  oils  or  other  inflammable  materials,  and  also  on 
motors  in  factories.  The  principle  involved  in  these  questions  is 
discussed  in  the  Chairman's  report.  The  committee  made  repre- 
sentations opposing  these  licenses.  That  regarding  motors  has 
not  been  enforced,  but  owing  to  a  legal  technicality  the  representa- 
.  tions  regarding  the  other  items  will  probably  have  to  be  repeated 
at  a  later  date. 

A  serious  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Council  this  spring  to  pass  a  by-law  preventing  the  erection  of 
factories  within  a  certain  large  area  of  the  city.  The  Executive 
addressed  the  Council  upon  this  by-law,  and  while  sympathising 
with  its  object,  pointed  out  that  in  the  prescribed  area  there  were 
a  number  of  streets  that  would  be  improved  by  the  accession  of 
factories.  The  petition  also  contended  that  manufacturers  already 
situated  within  the  area  should  have  all  their  rights  preserved  and 
be  able  to  extend  or  re-erect.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  by-law  will 
come  up  again. 

NATIONAL  QUESTIONS 

Upon  a  number  of  national  questions  the  Committee  has  co- 
operated with  the  Executive  Council.  A  resolution  was  forwarded 
to  last  year's  annual  meeting  suggesting  that  the  Government 
should  import  nothing  except  through  importers  ;  instances  were 
adduced  where  goods  imported  free  of  duty  found  their  way  into 
the  regular  channels  of  trade.  Later  in  the  year,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Manufacturing  Grocers'  Section,  the  Executive 
recommended  that  the  Executive  Council  should  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  Adulteration  Act,  a  question  upon  which 
some  action  has  already  been  taken.  Immediately  after  the  Budget 
Speech,  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution,  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Executive  Council,  stating  that  the  request  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  a  tariff  revision  had  not  been  fairly  met,  and  that  the 
Association  should  adopt  some  positive  means  to  secure  the 
necessary  tariff  changes.  A  system  has  been  adopted  whereby 
this  Branch  is  now  consulted  by  the  Executive  Council  upon  all 
national  matters  before  final  action  is  taken.  Recently  the 
Committee  has  been  consulted  upon  the  advisability  of  the  Asso- 
ciation forming  an  Insurance  Department,  and  in  view  of  the 
existing  high  insurance  rates,  it  was  considered  commendable  to 
provide  some  relief  for  the  members.  It  is  quite  understood  that 
the  Association  will  be  in  no  way  liable  for  the  financial  responsi- 
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bility  of  this  department.    The  proposition  will  be  placed  in  detail 
before  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  September. 
PROVINCIAL  LEGISLATION 

The  Association  opposed  most  strenuously  the  Government's 
Bill  to  follow  the  lead  of  Ontario  and  impose  a  tax  upon  Extra- 
Provincial  Corporations  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  doing  business 
in  this  province.  The  idea  of  the  provinces  raising  funds  by 
setting  up  barriers,  the  one  against  the  other,  is  indefensible,  and 
the  fact  that  this  Province  has  imitated  Ontario  arid  British 
Columbia  in  this  regard  is  lamentable.  Nova  Scotia  has  also 
followed  suit  this  year.  It  is  legislation  that  should  be  disallowed 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

THE   MONTREAL  BRANCH 

The  Committee  reported  the  Branch  to  be  in  a  pro- 
gressive condition.  The  membership  to  date  is  308.  During  the 
year  new  quarters  have  been  obtained  in  the  Board  of  Trade 


J.  J.  MCGILL, 
Chairman,  Montreal  Branch,  1904-05 


building  and  they  have  been  comfortably  furnished.  Two  new 
sections  have  been  formed,  the  work  of  developing  export  trade 
has  been  prosecuted,  and  altogether  it  has  been  a  busy  year. 

Unfortunately  they  had  been  able  to  retain  Mr.  McMaster  only 
two  months  in  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected  last  year, 
and  just  as  the  Committee  was  compelled  to  accept  his  resignation, 
the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  W.  Watson,  had  been  stricken  down 
and  passed  away. 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  "  the  keen  realization  of 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Watson's  untimely  removal "  and 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Watson.  The  report  also  referred  feelingly 
to  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Coulson. 

Mr.  J.  J.  McGill  has  been  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Arrangement  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  Montreal  on  Sept.  20,  21  and  22.  A 
series  of  functions  has  been  arranged  and  the  Committee  trust 
that  the  local  members  will  co-operate  in  making  pleasant  the  visit 
of  the  outside  delegates. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Appended  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  that 
of  the  Finance  Committee  giving  in  detail  the  expenditure  of  the 
Branch.  It  urged  the  members  to  increase  the  membership  in 
Montreal  and  thereby  increase  the  funds  available  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

CHAIRMAN'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
The  Montreal  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  then  delivered 
his  address. 

He  referred  to  the  loss  the  Branch  had  sustained  by  the  ill- 
health  of  Mr.  W.  McMaster,  who  was  unable  to  continue  in  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  and  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Watson,  the  Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  Ballantyne  then  dealt  with 
questions  of  civic  importance  and  laid  down  in  no  doub'tful  terms 
a  policy  that  met  with  the  approval  of  all:  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  remarks  have  had  to  be  abbreviated  for  publication.  They 
were  in  part  as  follows  : — 

My  term  of  office  has  been  only  nine  months,  but  I  feel  I  can 
report  a  full  year's  work  and  progress.  The  membership  of  the 
Branch  has  grown  from  248  to  308  members,  an  increase  of  52, 
and  the  Branch  now  represents  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$73,197,000. 

.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  remark  at  length  upon  the  national 
features  of  our  work  ;  these  will  be  dealt  with  fully  by  our  Presi- 
dent at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  I  wish  to  make 
only  one  remark,  and  that  is  to  assure  him  and  his  Executive 
Council  that  they  have  the  unqualified  and  unswerving  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Montreal  Branch  in  the  stand  they  have  con- 
tinued to  take  upon  the  need  of  a  tariff  revision.  The  people  of 
this  country  are,  I  believe,  convinced  both  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  counsel.  This  country  has  decided  to  become  an 
industrial  as  well  as  an  agricultural  natior,  and  the  people  must 
look  to  an  Association  of  industry  for  advice  as  to  the  best  policy  to 
adopt  to  advance  the  establishment  and  progress  of  manufacturing. 
They  also  see  that  what  is  advocated  for  our  own  particular  indus- 
try will  be  beneficial  to  those  other  great  interests,  agriculture, 
mining,  fishing,  etc. 

nUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

Upon  several  Municipal  affairs  our  organization  has  been 
obliged  to  advocate  our  opinions  during  the  year.    I  hope  the  City 

^  has,  for  the  last  time,  entertained  the  idea  of  imposing  a  special 

^  tax  upon  any  line  of  industry.  We  were  obliged  to  oppose  such 
legislation  at  different  times,  and  I  would  here  express  the  hope 
that  our  Association  would  at  all  times  strongly  oppose  such 
inequitable  methods  of  taxation.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  we 
should  oppose  every  form  of  increased  taxation.  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  our  present  rate  of  taxation  is  sufficiently  high,  and  I  feel 
I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that,  if  the  City  Council  should  make  out  a 
good  case  showing  its  present  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  its 
obligations,  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  will  be  the  last  to  com- 
plain at  the  prospects  of  an  increase.    We  realize  that  the  Council 

^  I  must  have  finances,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  city.  We  only  insist 
that  taxes  should  be  levied  equitably. 

Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  levying  heavy  water  rates,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  to  pave  the  streets,  apparent.  The  charge  for  water 
should  be  a  business  charge  based  upon  the  cost  of  production,  not 
only  in  justice  to  our  private  citizens,  but  more  particularly  in 
justice  to  our  manufacturers,  in  whose  costs  water  rates  are  an 
important  item.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  city  that  the  cost 
1  [  of  manufacturing  should  be  made  high  in  comparison  with  the  cost 

^  in  competing  cities.  The  manufacturer  in  Montreal  pays  more  at 
present  than  his  confreres  in  other  Canadian  centres.  A  good  civic 
management  should  place  the  rates  on  a  business  basis.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  city  cannot  afford  to  reduce  its  income  by 
$500,000.  I  affirm  that,  if  the  city  requires  more  revenue,  it 
should  secure  it  by  just  legitimate  taxation.  A  bold,  business-like 
policy  is  required  at  the  City  Hall,  and,  now  that  we  have  a  Council 
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presided  over  by  such  a  capable  business  man  as  His  Worship, 
Mayor  Laporte,  I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  to  have  matters 
^  set  straight. 

Another  handicap  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  city  is  the  high 
X  price  of  gas,  for  which  there  is  no  legitimate  reason,  as  it  is  sold 
at  much  cheaper  rates  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  local  com- 
pany supplies  gas  for  furnace  use  at  a  rate  of  60  cents,  or  one-half 
of  the  ordinary  charge  for  lighting  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
rate  of  $1.00  for  factory  purposes  and  $1.20  for  lighting  is 
^  extremely  high.  The  City  Council  should  seriously  consider 
■  whether  or  not  it  should  exercise  its  option  to  take  over  the  plant 
at  an  arbitration  value,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  should 
decide  to  do  so,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  could  not 
be  operated  under  civic  management,  but  given  over  to  another 
company,  which,  I  believe,  could  be  done  on  favorable  conditions. 
PROVINCIAL  AFFAIRS 
The  most  inimical  piece  of  Provincial  legislation  that  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Association  this  year  was  the 
Compensation  Act  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Archambault.  Under  the  existing  law,  as  interpreted 
strictly,  that  person  through  whose  fault  or  negligence  an  accident 
occurs  bears  the  responsibility.  Under  the  proposed  Bill,  which 
is  likely  to  be  pressed  next  session,  the  employers  are  held 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  any  accident,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  in  fault,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  liable 
when  the  accident  is  caused  by  their  own  fault.  In  other  words, 
the  consideration  of  fault  is  eliminated,  and  the  employer  must 
recompense  either  the  injured,  or  the  family,  for  all  accidents, 
irrespective  as  to  how  they  occurred,  except  when  committed  in- 
tentionally, which,  of  course,  is  never  proven.  This  bill  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Honorable  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
province. 

And  it  would  appear  from  the  remarks  made  by  him  that  this 
most  dangerous  heavy  burden  is  bemg  placed  upon  the  employer 
because  he  is  able  to  afford  it.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that, 
while  it  is  the  employer  who  secures  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  it 
is  also  he  who  finances  the  losses. 

I  believe  manufacturers  should  be  compelled  by  strict  police 
regulations  to  render  their  machinery  as  harmless  as  possible,  but 
.  having  done  so,  I  strongly  affirm  they  are  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  fortuitous  events  or  the  imprudence  or  carelessness  of  work- 
men. I  believe  it  would  be  in  order  to  have  legislation  enacted 
that  would  prevent  the  court  from  going  beyond  that  point. 

The  Minister  claims  that  the  Bill  would  restrict  litigation  but, 
after  examining  the  measure,  I  am  convinced  its  chief  result  will 
be  to  increase  litigation.    If  the  proposed  bill  should  ever  become 
J  law,  it  would  be  the  death  knell  of  many  industries  in  this  Province 
and  at  the  same  time  be  no  guarantee  of  compensation  to  the 
y  workmen.    It  should  have  our  unyielding  opposition. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

It  is  quite  patent  to  every  Canadian  business  man  that  the 
Canadian  Fire  Insurance  business,  not  only  in  Montreal,  but 
throughout  Canada,  is  in  a  very  undesirable  condition.  The 
elements  of  this  condition  are,  first,  that  a  great  volume  of  business 
is  being  placed  with  United  States  corporations  who  have  adopted 
modern  methods,  and,  second,  that  Canadian  industries  that  are 
continuing  to  insure  in  Board  Companies  are  being  burdened 
with  abnormally  high  premiums,  sometimes  reaching  as  much  as 
the  total  expense  of  taxes,  rent,  fuel  and  light. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Insurance  Companies  have  at 
last  decided  to  adopt  the  system  of  "specific''  rating  which  the 
manufacturers  have  been  urging  for  some  time. 

The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association's  policy  in  the 
past,  of  rating  different  classes  of  manufacturing  businesses  at 
fixed  rates,  irrespective  of  the  individual  character  of  the  risk,  has 
always  been  to  my  mind,  a  most  peculiar  way  of  doing  business. 

The  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  and  the  Insur. 
ance  Companies  have  not  attached  enough  importance  to  the  use 


of  sprinklers  and  other  fire  appliances.  As  a  consequence. 
United  States  Insurance  Companies  to-day  have  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  safe  manufacturing  risks  in  this  city,  at  rates  that  are 
profitable  to  them.  Why  then,  I  ask,  should  not  the  Canadian 
Fire  Underwriters  Association  and  the  Insurance  Companies  urge 
all  manufacturers  to  put  in  sprinklers  and  to  provide  all  modern 
fire  precautions,  and  rate  each  risk  on  its  merits  and  keep  the  insur- 
ance of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

The  recent  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  congested  districts  of 
the  city  has  brought  it  home  to  us  that  some  definite  action  must 
be  taken  to  ameliorate  affairs.  I  am  not  inclined  to  take  the  view 
that  the  city  is  without  fault  in  this  matter.  There  is  much  to  be 
done,  particularly  towards  increasing  the  pumping  capacity,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  reserve  in  the  winter  months,  and  also  towards 
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making  uniform  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  water  mains  in  the 
congested  district. 

And  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  city  has  done  much  in 
the  past  three  years  to  improve  the  fire-fighting  service,  improve- 
ments which  have  received  scant  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  insurance  companies.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  dealings 
with  the  Board  Insurance  Companies  know  that  they  adopt  every 
pretext  to  maintain,  or  increase  rates.  This  last  general  increase, 
made  upon  a  letter,  intended  merely  and  patently  to  hurry  the 
Council  in  the  purchase  of  boilers,  is  only  one  instance. 

The  sooner  the  system  of  commissions  is  abandoned  the 
better,  for  I  am  convinced  it  will  change  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
insurance  business.  The  fact  that  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums received  by  Canadian  Board  Companies  is  consumed  in 
expenses  of  management  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  6  to  9 
per  cent,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Factory  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  is  striking  evidence  of  their  lack  of  business 
methods.    Even  on  sprinkled  risks,  United  States  companies 
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quote  rates  in  this  city  at  times  from  one-sixth  to  a  half  of  the 
lowest  rate  offered  in  Canada.  There  are  concerns  in  this  city  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital  virtually  paying  their 
dividends  from  the  saving  effected  by  insuring  in  United  States 
companies,  who  are  wide  awake  enough  to  operate  on  a  modern 
scientific  basis. 

I  heartily  commend  the  movement  within  this  Association  to 
form  a  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  draft  a  plan,  I 
would  assure  you  that  a  definite  proposition  will  be  laid  before  you 
at  our  annual  gathering  in  September,  conservative  in  its  incep- 
tion, but  comprehensive  in  its  ultimate  ambition.  We  feel  assured 
you  will  give  it  your  hearty  support  as  you  do  any  other  Branch  of 
the  Association's  work,  in  order  that  ultimately  we  may  bring  back 
to  Canada  the  insurance  which  circumstances  have  compelled  us 
to  place  across  the  frontier. 

And  now,  as  I  retire  from  office  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  executive  in  electing  me  to  this 
position,  and  also  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Executive  for  their 
support  throughout  the  year.  1  assure  you  I  esteem  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  our  great  organization  as  an 
honor  and  mark  of  regard  of  no  mean  order.  At  the  same  time 
I  congratulate  you  upon  your  choice  of  my  successor.  Mr.  McGill 
is  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  faithful  members,  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  business  ability,  a  staunch  Canadian,  intimate 
not  only  with  national  but  with  provincial  and  municipal  manufac- 
turing conditions,  and  well  qualified  in  every  respect  to  fill  the 
high  position  for  which  you  have  selected  him. 

In  addition,  I  would  ask  the  Montreal  members  to  give  the 
Association  more  than  their  passive  support.  Our  organization 
has  a  reputation  for  positive  action,  a  reputation  that  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  constant  interest  of  its  members  in  the  work 
undertaken.  I  leave  the  treatment  of  all  the  achievements  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year  to  our  worthy  President.  The 
magnitude  of  our  work,  and  the  possibilities  of  our  Association  for 
the  national  good,  provided  it  has  the  active  interest  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  each  and  every  one  of  its  1500  members 
can  hardly  be  understood. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Drummond  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  replying 
attributed  much  of  the  year's  success  to  the  support  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Secretary. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  as  Mr 
J.  J.  McGill  had  been  the  only  nomination  for  the  Chairmanship, 
he  was  declared  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  elections  resulted  as  follows  : — 

Vice-Chairman,  Lt.-Col.  Jeffrey  H.  Burland. 

Executive  Committee,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  J.  H.  Birks 
J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  T.  J.  Drummond,  Geo.  Esplin,  S.  W.  Ewing, 
O.  Faucher,  Col.  R.  Gardner,  Chas.  B.  Gordon,  Edgar  McDougall, 
D.  Lome  McGibbon,  Wm.  McMaster,  Robert  Munro,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Rolland,  Aid.  G.  W.  Sadler,  Clarence  F.  Smith,  R.  R.  Stevenson, 
W.  T.  Whitehead,  D.  Williamson. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA  BRANCH 

Pacific  Coast  Members  in  Annual  Convention 
—O^'ievances  of  Salmon  Canners  and  Lum= 
hermen— Dominion  JSxhihition  for  New 
Westminster— Officers  1904-1905. 

T^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  Branch  Cana- 
dian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  Association,  421  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  at  11  a.m., 
August  1st. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Ker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  presided,  and 
the  following  other  members  were  also  present  :  J.  G.  Woods,  R. 
H.  Alexander,  J.  G.  Scott,  L.  A.  Lewis,  E.  H.  Heaps,  F.  W. 


Burpee,  C.  M.  Beecher,  C  F.  Jackson  and  F.  M.  Robertson 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  a  notice  calling  the  meeting,  and  pre- 
sented the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  which 
was  held  on  July  30th,  1903.    These  were  regularly  adopted. 
SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  M.  Robertson,  was  then 
presented,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Woods,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  was  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  The 
report  is  as  follows  : 

REPORT   OF  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  you  a  short  synopsis  of  the  business  of  this  Branch  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  twelve  months,  part  of  which  time  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  your  Secretary. 

The  last  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  July, 
1903,  at  which  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  eastern  manufacturers,  who  duly  arrived  on 
28th  September  following.  Our  members  here,  I  think,  can  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  this,  the  first  visit  to  the  Coast  of  their 
eastern  confreres  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  profit  to  this  Province 
resulting  therefrom  is  already  apparent. 

The  principal  work  of  this  Branch  during  the  past  year  has 
s\  been  connected  with  the  lumber  and  salmon-canning  industries  of 
the  Province.  In  the  former,  although  little  has  been  achieved  to 
remedy  the  existing  evil,  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  secure  remedial  legislation,  and  I  think  the  way  is  well 
paved  to  place  the  matter  still  more  strongly  before  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  next  session  of  the  Dominion  House.  In  the  latter 
industry  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  canners  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  carried  out  almost  solely  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Association,  and  the  success  so  far  attending  the  establishment  of 
traps  has  proved  that  their  contentions  were  wise  ones. 

The  membership  has  increased  during  the  past  year  from  35 
to  67,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  your  late  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stein,  whose  trip  through  the  upper  country  in  the  interests  of  the 
Association  resulted  in  the  securing  of  many  new  members  in  that 
district.  I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  new 
members  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  industries  have 
associations  of  their  own  which  have  calls  upon  the  time  and  the 
purse  of  the  manufacturers.  I  hope  the  members  will  co-operate 
with  the  Secretary  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  coming  year  a 
record  one  in  the  number  of  new  members. 

The  work  of  the  Association  up  to  the  present  time  has  amply 
proved  its  usefulness  and  power  and  it  has  now  become  necessary 
for  all  enterprising  manufacturers  to  join  its  ranks. 

F,  M.  Robertson,  Secy  for  B.  C. 

INSURANCE 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the  Association  was  care- 
fully investigating  the  insurance  question  with  a  view  to  establish 
ing  more  equitable  conditions  and  rates.  No  definite  plan  had  as 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  members.  The  question,  however,  was 
discussed  somewhat  thoroughly,  and  the  meeting  placed  itself  on 
record  as  favorable  to  having  the  Association  provide  facilities  to 
lower  the  cost  of  insurance  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  passed  by  the  meeting. 
DOMINION  EXHIBITION,  1905. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Heaps  : 

That  whereas  the  Annual  Exhibition  known  as  the  "  Domin- 
ion Exhibition,"  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  and  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Government  of  Canada,  has  never 
been  held  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Canada  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces 
should  be  more  closely  drawn  together  in  matters  of  trade  ; 

Atid  whereas  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  a  vast  amount  of  business  goes 
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from  this  Province  to  other  countries,  a  large  part  of  which  might 
be  retained  in  Canada  ; 

Ami  whereas  the  holdin^^of  said  Exhibition  in  British  CoUim- 
bia,  would  tend  to  draw  attention  to  the  immense  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  advance  the  development  of  the  same,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  request  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  to  name  British  Columbia  as  the  Province  in  which 
the  Dominion  Exhibition  of  1905  shall  be  held  ; 

Ami  be  it  further  resolved  XhsiX  \n  ihe  o^m\on  of  this  Branch 
the  city  of  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
place  (all  things  considered)  for  the  holding  of  said  Exhibition. 
LUMBER  DUTIES 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burpee  : 

That  this  Branch  of  the  Association  wishes  to  place  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  excellent  help  rendered  by  the  Association's 
General  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  to  the  deputation  which 
recently  went  to  Ottawa  to  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  lumber 
and  shingles,  and  we  further  wish  to  remind  the  Association  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  this  a  live  subject  until  adequate  protection  is 
granted  to  the  lumber  trade. 

The  meeting  also  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Transportation 
Manager  of  the  Association,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  should  be 
present  to  present  the  claims  of  the  British  Columbia  members 
before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  when  that  body  con- 
vened in  Vancouver. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  regu- 
larly elected  : 

Chairman — R.  H.  Alexander. 

Vice-Chairman — W.  T.  Bullen. 

Executive  Committee — Messrs.  H.  Bell  Irving,  J.  G.  Woods, 
G.  I.  Wilson,  J.  G.  Scott  and  C.  F.  Jackson,  Vancouver  ;  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Sayward,  D.  R.  Ker,  B.  R.  Seabrook  and  H.  J.  Scott,  Vic- 
toria ;  Mr.  Wm.  Munsie,  Ladysmith  ;  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  Chemanus  ; 
Mr.  L.  A.  Lewis,  New  Westminster  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  Golden  ; 
Mr.  F.  G.  Wolfenden,  Armstrong ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Aldridge,  Trail  ; 
Mr.  William  Beatty,  Arrowhead  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  Palliser. 
B.C.  Vice-President— Mr.  John  Hendry. 

Representatives  on  Executive  Council — A.  C.  Flumerfelt 
Alex.  McLaren,  E.  H.  Heaps. 

A  special  committee  was  also  appointed  to  deal  with  Provin- 
cial Legislation  during  the  coming  year.  The  members  were 
urged  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  Montreal 
in  September. 

MANITOBA  BRANCH 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Winnipeg 
—Year's  Work  Reviewed  and  Officers  Elected 

THE  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Winnipeg,  at  11.30  a.m.  on  July  27th, 
1904.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Bryan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch,  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  there  was  a  representative  attendance  of  Win- 
nipeg manufacturers. 

The  Annual  Report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman.  It  out- 
lined briefly  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Branch  during  the  past 
year  and  showed  an  increase  in  the  provincial  membership  of  three. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  addressed  the  Branch  with  regard  to  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  Head  Office.  Details  were  supplied 
concerning  the  direct  work  accomplished  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Association,  and  the  members  of  the  Branch  were 
urged  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  the  facilities  provided  for  them  by 
the  Head  Office  of  the  Association.  In  this  connection  the  meet- 
ng  ex,pressed  a  unanimous  desire  to  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 


W.  H.  D.  Miller,  the  Association's  Transportation  Manager  at  the 
time  when  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  should  sit  in 
Winnipeg. 

The  Tariff  question,  the  Dominion  Exhibition,  and  a  number 
of  other  matters  were  referred  to  briefly. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
Chairman — Geo.  F.  Bryan. 
Vice- Chairman — L.  C.  Mclntyre. 
Manitoba  Vice-President — E.  L.  Drewry. 

Majiitoba  representative  on  Executive  Council — D.  E.  Sprague. 

Executive  Committee — E.  L.  Drewry,  G.  J.  Maulson,  J.  Mc- 
Kechnie,  D.  E.  Sprague,  M.  Bull,  E.  Y.  Hutchings,  R.  Muir  and 
A.  Kelly,  of  Brandon. 


A  LETTER  FROM  YUKON 

A  Favor  Granted  to  United  States  Coasting  Steamers 
Eegarded  as  a  Vested  Eight— "Witiidrawal  of  the 
Privilege  Causes  Threats  of  Retaliation 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  a  citizen  of  Dawson 
City,  Yukon  Territory  : — 

When  the  authorities  of  Washington  State  approached  the  British 
Columbia  authorities  not  long  ago  with  a  proposition  that  the  former 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  fish  hatchery  on  the  Fraser  river  in 
return  for  some  concessions,  a  wise  writer  in  a  Vancouver  paper 
warned  his  fellow  citizens  not  to  consider  the  offer,  for  if  the  people 
from  the  other  side  were  granted  any  privileges  or  courtesies  in  our 
hatcheries,  they  would  in  a  few  years  come  to  believe  they  had  vested 
rights  in  those  hatcheries,  and  there  would  be  another  international 
complication  on  our  hands. 

Just  such  a  thing  has  now  occurred.  Back  in  1897,  a-^d  in  the 
succeeding  years,  the  Canadian  Government,  to  facilitate  trade  with 
the  Yukon,  granted  year  by  year  (by  yearly  proclamation)  permission 
to  United  States  steamers  to  carry  Canadian  goods  en  route  to  Dawson 
via  St.  Michael.  This  was  an  annual  suspension  of  the  Canadian 
navigation  laws  in  the  interests  of  foreign  steamers  and  foreign  corpor- 
ations, as  against  the  interests  of  Canadian  steamers  and  corporations 
and  as  such  has  been  bitterly  resented  by  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  same  kind  of  law  aimed  against  Canadian  steamers  has  been 
in  force  on  the  other  side  for  dozens  of  years.  It  is  as  well  to  admit, 
with  some  regret,  that  most  of  the  narrow  and  unneighborly  clauses 
in,  the  navigation  laws  of  Canada,  have  been  borrowed  almost  entire 
from  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States. 

REGARDED  AS  A  VESTED  RIGHT 

The  privilege  granted  as  a  favor  to  United  States  shipping,  has 
now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  vested  right,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
appreciated  as  a  privilege,  its  suspension  calls  for  immediate  "retali- 
ation." 

The  fact  is  that  the  favor  granted  to  United  States  steamers  has 
been  the  cause  of  our  seeing  a  number  of  British  vessels  laid  up  at 
Dawson  for  nearly  a  whole  season  at  a  time,  because  even  if  they  went 
to  St.  Michael,  except  under  contract  with  one  of  the  big  United 
States  corporations,  they  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
cargo  of  British  goods  from  St.  Michael  to  Dawson.  That  there  are 
now  not  many  British  vessels  here  available  for  that  trade,  merely 
illustrates  the  fact  that  not  being  given  a  chance  to  secure  the  trade 
which  is  rightly  theirs,  British  ship  owners  have  not  built  steam- 
ers for  that  trade.  If  wanted  they  would  be  built  at  once,  and  would 
furnish  employment  for  scores  of  Canadians,  as  officers  and  sailors, 
who  would  make  Dawson  their  home. 

By  treaty  with  Russia  before  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 
States,  Britain  secured  the  free  and  untrammeled  navigation  of  the 
Yukon  river  to  its  mouth  for  ever,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  vessels  of  any  other  nation.  Therefore  British  vessels  in  carrying 
British  goods  from  St.  Michael  to  Dawson  would  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  United  States  vessels.  The  ocean  carriage  of 
the  goods  from  Vancouver  to  St.  Michael  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  big  United  States  corporations  to  change  the 
register  of  some  of  their  vessels  on  the  ocean  and  river  route  to 
British  register. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  known  to  grant  to  Canada  any 
privilege  in  trade,  where  she  did  not  insist  on  obtaining  a  ''  quid  pro 
quo  " — or  two  of  them  it  we  may  put  it  that  way.  Therefore  we  may 
assume  that  when  our  neighbors  grant  any  bonding  privilege  to  Cana- 
dian goods  across  the  narrow  Alaska  strip,  they  have  secured  like 
privileges  elsewhere  (only  more  so).  Such  is  the  case.  There  are 
more  United  States  goods  carried  in  bond  over  Canadian  railways  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  consumers  in  the  United  States  in 
one  week,  than  there  are  carried  over  the  White  Pass  Railway  in  any 
year. 

If  the  United  States  Government  withdrew  the  bonding  privileges 
over  the  Alaska  strip,  and  Canada  retaliated  by  cutting  off  United 
States  bonding  privileges  elsewhere,  the  latter  would  be  the  loser  in 
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the  end.  It  is  only  ignorant  English  and  United  States  orators  who 
persist  in  believing  that  Canada  has  no  ice  free  winter  ports,  and  is 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States,  and  would  suffer  greatly 
by  the  loss  of  bonding  privileges  across  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Canadian  goods  which  now  go  in  bond  across  the  State  of  Maine  to 
St.  John  and  Halifax,  would  have  to  go  by  the  somewhat  longer  Inter- 
colonial route  through  Canadian  territory.  United  States  business 
men  know  that  their  country  would  be  equally  hit  in  the  matter  of 
cancelling  bonding  privileges,  so  that  it  is  only  the  politicians  and 
newspapers  which  advocate  that  kind  of  retaliation. 

Supposing  that  at  the  instigation  of  Seattle,'  the  bonding  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  Canadian  merchants  over  the  Alaska  strip,  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  might  be  a  fine  thing  for  Yukon  in  the  end.  While  it 
would  knock  out  Canadian  goods  there  for  the  time  being,  it  would 
ensure  the  immediate  construction  of  an  all  Canadian  railway  to 
Yukon,  and  inside  of  a  couple  of  years  the  axe  would  fall  on  United 
States  goods  there  as  it  never  fell  before. 

Seattle  would  do  well  to  be  careful  what  course  of  retaliation  its 
merchants  advise,  because  Canada  is  in  no  mood,  since  that  Alaska 
boundary  farce,  to  stand  any  more  nonsense  from  her  kind  neighbor 
over  the  line,  and  when  it  comes  to  retaliation,  the  odds  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Canada,  as  the  United  States  has  run  the  length  of  its 
tether  in  that  line,  while  Canada  has  hardly  commenced  as  yet.  The 
United  States  exports  yearly  into  Canada  over  |i2o, 000,000,  which 
would  be  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  retaliation  than  Canada's 
exports  into  the  United  States,  which  only  amount  to  half  of  the 
above. 

VEXATIOUS  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

The  United  States  customs  regulations,  which  must  be  complied 
with  in  shipping  Canadian  goods  into  Yukon,  are  very  vexatious,  far 
more  so  than  the  Canadian  customs  regulations.  This  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  familiar  with  the  picayunish  spirit  which  actuates  the 
Government  and  people  south  of  the  .^gth  parallel. 

Let  us  give  one  instance  of  United  States  customs  regulations. 
In  bonding  Canadian  animals  (horses,  cattle,  etc.),  through  Alaskan 
waters  to  Skaguay,  if  one  or  more  of  them  die  in  United  States  waters, 
the  owner  must  pay  duty  on  the  dead  animal.  In  shipping  United 
States  cattle  through  Canada  in  bond,  if  any  animal  die  in  transit  the 
owner  is  merely  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  its  death  and 
the  disposal  of  its  carcass  in  transit,  to  escape  duty  while  passing 
through  Canada. 

But  this  all  points  to  the  urgent  need  of  an  all  Canadian  outlet  to 
the  whole  of  Yukon  and  Northern  British  Columbia.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  future  of  Canadian  trade  in  that 
vast  territory  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  jeopardized  at  the 
caprice  of  United  States  customs  regulations.  An  all-rail  line  from 
Kitimat  Arm  or  Port  Simpson  on  the  British  Columbia  coast,  or  a 
line  from  Edmonton  northwesterly  to  the  Peace  river,  over  the  low 
divide  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Pelly  river  and  down  it  to  the  Yukon, 
are  the  two  rival  routes  most  in  favor.  Each  of  them  is  practicable 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  in  neither  case  are  the  engineering  difficul- 
ties as  great  as  those  encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  Lake 
Superior,  and  also  the  Thunder  Bay-Rat  Portage  divisions  of  the 
C.  P.  R. 

The  people  who  were  shipping  goods  from  Dawson  this  spring 
to  fill  urgent  orders  by  wire  from  the  new  Tanana  mines,  had  an 
experience  of  the  U.S.  customs  at  Eagle,  Alaska,  that  they  will  not 
readily  forget.  In  order  to  fill  some  orders,  Canadian  goods  had  to 
be  sent.  "  When  the  steamers  arrived  at  Eagle  (about  100  miles  north 
of  Dawson)  they  were  held  up  there  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  days  while  the  cases  were  burst  open  to  search  for  Canad- 
ian goods.  When  the  owner  could  not  prove  that  the  foreign  goods 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  were  returned  U.  S. 
goods  they  had  to  pay  the  high  duty  imposed  by  U.  S.  customs  on 
Canadian  goods.  Their  experience  there  has  been  a  lesson  to  some 
of  our  foreign  brethren  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  complaining 
of  the  Canadian  Customs  at  Dawson. 

The  regulations  in  force  in  Yukon  to  regulate  the  shipment  of 
perishables,  which  cannot  be  sent  around  by  the  long  Behring  Sea 
route,  are  very  simple  and  afford  every  facility  to  U.  S.  merchants 
doing  business  with  people  in  their  own  territory  of  Alaska.  These 
perishables  come  over  the  White  Pass  and  down  the  Yukon  to 
Dawson,  and  on  down  the  river  to  their  destination  in  Alaska. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  to  those  who  talk  retaliation,  that 
until  some  400  miles  of  the  Central  Alaska  railway  are  built,  if 
they  are  ever  built,  from  Valdez  on  the  North  Pacific  to  Eagle  on 
the  Yukon  river,  across  middle  Alaska  close  to  the  Canadian 
boundary,  all  middle  Alaska,  including  the  Tanana  mines,  Circle 
or  Birch  Creek  mines,  and  Fortymile  mines  on  the  Alaska  side  will 
be  dependent  on  the  Whitehorse-Dawson  route,  for  all  the  perish- 
ables needed  to  supply  those  communities,  as  well  as  for  much  of 
the  rush  orders  to  fill  up  on. 

The  season  of  1904  will  see  a  large  quantity  of  U.  S.  goods 
bonded  through  Canada  (Yukon  Territory)  to  Alaska  points.  Thus 
any  retaliation  on  Canada,  if  she  enforces  her  shipping  regulations 
in  the  North,  can  be  promptly  met  by  the  withdrawal  of  bonding 
privileges  through  Canadian  territory. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS 

There  are  two  necessary  things  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
merchants  to  do  that  they  may  secure  the  whole  of  Yukon's  trade, 


which  is  bound  to  remain  valuable,  and  if  quariz  mining  is  commenced 
on  a  large  scale  (which  is  likely  to  be  the  case)  it  will  become  very 
valuable  to  eastern  manufacturers,  merchants  and  farmers. 

One  is  the  construction  of  an  all-Canadian  railway  to  Yukon,  over 
which  Canadian  goods  may  be  passed  safely  and  quickly,  without  the 
vexatious  delays  now  imposed  by  the  U.  S.  customs  at  Skaguay.  In 
this  latter  place  the  U.  S.  customs  officers,  in  spite  of  promises  to  the 
contrary,  have  held  up  yearly  and  sold  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
cases  of  Canadian  goods  from  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  elsewhere  on 
some  trivial  pretext  or  other,  such  as  a  slight  error  in  marking  or  non- 
description  of  contents. 

If  the  same  treatment  was  accorded  to  the  U.  S.  goods  improperly 
marked  which  arrive  in  bond  at  Dawson,  there  would  be  an  immense 
amount  of  them  held  for  identification,  much  of  it  sold  to  satisfy  Cana- 
dian customs  regulations,  and  a  corresponding  howl  from  the  big  firms 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  U.  S.  cities. 

The  second  essential  is  that  Canadian  goods  must  be  the  equal  in 
quality  and  convenience  of  the  U.  S.  articles  at  the  same  price.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  large  number  of  the  Canadian  manufactured  products 
received  here  are  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  United  States  goods  they 
have  to  compete  with,  but  some  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
merchants  persist  in  sending  an  inferior  or  out  of  date  article  to  a 
market  where  only  the  latest  and  highest  quality  articles  are  bought 
by  miner  and  business  man  alike.  Some  of  these  foolish  eastern  people 
think  that  such  an  out  of  the  way  place  may  be  satisfied  with  anything 
they  cannot  sell  in  the  East,  but  a  greater  mistake  was  never  made. 
Yukoners  are  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  and  are  familiar  with  all 
the  best  grades  of  foods  and  supplies  produced  in  Europe  or  on  this 
continent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stated  handicap,  there  is  the  prejudice  ot 
the  people  from  the  United  States,  who  while  they  do  not  now  form 
half  of  the  population,  are  yet  a  very  large  community  in  the  territory. 
Their  education  is  so  narrow  and  superficial  that  they  c  me  here  with 
the  ingrained  idea  that  there  is  only  one  country  in  the  world  which 
can  produce  goods  fit  for  consumption,  and  while  they  get  that  idea 
pretty  well  knocked  out  of  them  in  a  few  months,  yet  the  narrow 
prejudices,  inherited  from  birth,  live  and  are  active  in  the  conduct  t  f 
business  and  of  their  purchases.  Travel  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
educate  the  average  United  Stateser. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES 

BoUs,  Nails,  Washers,  Nuts,  Etc. — The  1904  Price  List  of 
the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Company  is  a  book  which  does  credit 
to  one  of  Canada's  most  prosperous  industrial  institutions.  From 
a  typographical  standpoint  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  its 
attractive  red  leather  cover  at  once  stamps  it  as  a  publication  of 
considerable  worth.  It  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  silent  sales- 
man, gives  prices  and  specifications,  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail,  for  every  article  manufactured  by  the  firm,  and  contains  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  useful  information  such  as  will  enable  a 
buyer  to  select  intelligently  the  goods  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 
This  little  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  hardware  man 
in  Canada. 

Carriages. — The  Canada  Carriage  Company,  of  Brockville, 
Ont.,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  most  recent  advertising  effort. 
It  consists  of  a  de  luxe  edition  of  a  style  book,  illustrating  a  few  of 
their  standard  lines  of  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Traps,  Surreys,  etc. 
A  super-calendered  paper  has  been  used,  upon  which  the  photo- 
engravings stand  out  with  splendid  effect.  The  press  work  is  in 
two  colors,  and  the  frontispiece  consists  of  a  colored  reproduction 
of  their  well  known  nameplate — a  lion's  head  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  mapleleaves.  Altogether  it  isamost  creditable  publication, 
and  one  of  which  this  enterprising  company  may  well  feel  proud. 

Mattresses. — The  Marshall  Sanitary  Mattress  Co.,  Ltd.  are 
circulating  a  small  brochure  entitled  "'About  a  Good  Mattress." 
Its  introduction  is  taken  up  with  a  comparison  of  the  ventilated 
mattress  and  the  ordinary  kind  made  of  hair  or  felt,  and  strong 
arguments  are  put  forward  to  show  the  many  advantages  possessed 
by  the  former.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians  for  hospital 
use,  and  is  coming  widely  into  favor  among  hotel  men.  This  "ven- 
tilated" idea  has  been  successfully  applied  by  the  Company  to 
pillows  and  cushions  of  all  sorts,  for  chairs,  yachts,  carriages,  etc. 
A  number  of  interesting  testimonials  and  aphorisms  are  intersper- 
sed through  the  reading  matter,  and  at  the  back  is  to  be  found  a 
fac-simile  reproduction  of  the  five  year  guarantee  accompanying 
every  mattress. 


THE  TANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 


Mow  Leather  is  Manufactured  From  the  Haw  Hide—Itemarhable  Tendency 
Towards  Specialization— Pai^t  Groivth  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Industry 


ONE  of  the  respects  in  which  man  differs  from  every  other 
species  of  animal  life  is  that  he  is  born  into  this  world  with- 
out any  protection  against  the  heat  or  the  cold.  The  bird  has  its 
feathers,  the  dog,  the  cat  or  the  cow  has  its  fur  or  its  hide,  but  man 
is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  Next  to  food  and  drink, 
this  need  for  protection  is  his  m.ost  pressing  want,  and  to  relieve 
this  want  by  artificial  means  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  our  remote  forefathers  were  called  upon  to  solve.  The 
covering  that  most  naturally  suggested  itself  to  their  minds  was 
that  with  which  the  lower  animals  were  provided  by  nature.  They 
accordingly  slew  the  ox  and  the  goat,  and  appropriated  their 
skins.  It  was  quickly  found,  however,  that  these  skins  in  their 
raw  condition  were  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
to  be  put.  They  must  first  be  cleansed,  dried  and  preserved. 
That  some  method  of  preserving  them  was  speedily  discovered  is 
established  by  the  frequent  references  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere 
to  the  use  of  leather  and  dressed  skins  as  a  clothing  material. 
The  North  American  Indians,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Columbus, 
boasted  of  a  civilization  that  included  the  use  of  leather,  while  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  far 
North  still  employ  a  crude 
process  for  dressing  the 
pelts  of  the  bear,  the  seal 
and  the  walrus.  The 
tanning  industry,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  a 
modern  development, 
though  in  the  highly 
specialized  form  in  which 
it  exists  to-day  it  may 
be  said  to  be  quite  mod 
ern. 

The  beginning  of  the 
industry  in  Canada,  if  it 
were  possible  to  trace 
back  to  it,  would  probably 
be  found  associated  with 
some  little  cross-roads 
tannery,  erected  to  sup- 
ply the  purely  local  re- 
quirements of  some  small 
community  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  In  com- 
mon with  the  saw  mill, 

the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  grist  mill,'the  tannery  has  helped  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  many  a  thriving  Canadian  town.  Like  these 
pioneers  of  industry,  too,  it  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  though  a  number  of  tanneries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  continued  to  develop  and  expand,  until 
at  the  present  time  they  stand  well  to  the  front  among  the  most 
important  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  Dominion.  The  first 
of  these  large  plants  seem  to  have  been  established  between  [850 
and  i860.  Such  firms  as  Shaw  Bros.,  of  Roxton  Falls,  the 
Richardsons,  of  Montmorency  Falls,  Wm.  Craig  &  Son,  of  Port 
Hope,  and  the  Breithaupts,  of  Berlin,  names  that  are  still  well 
known  among  the  leather  men  of  this  country,  all  date  their  origin 
from  about  that  time.  Latterly  their  numbers  have  been  very 
rapidly  added  to,  until  to-day  some  thirty-three  Canadian  tanners 
■  are  credited  with  doing  an  export  business. 

SPECIALIZATION 

Of  recent  years  the  development  of  the  tanning  industry  has 
been  marked  by  a  tendency  towards  specialization,  consequent 
upon  the  large  variety  of  skins  and  hides  employed  and  the 
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varying  purposes  for  which  the  finished  product  is  to  be  used. 
One  establishment  will  handle  nothing  but  cowhides  ;  a  second 
will  devote  its  whole  time  to  sheep  skins,  while  a  third  will  make 
a  specialty  of  goatskins,  chamois,  seal,  etc.  Of  those  tanning 
cowhides  exclusively  some  will  make  nothing  but  sole  leather,  the 
chief  essential  of  which  is  a  good  wearing  quality  combined  with 
a  fair  degree  of  weight  ;  others  will  specialize  on  harness  leather 
which  calls  for  great  flexibility,  while  with  others  again  the  main 
object  is  to  produce  a  leather  suitable  for  belting.  The  heavier 
cowhides  are  for  the  most  part  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
harness  and  sole  leather.  Hides  of  lighter  weight,  when  tanned 
whole,  are  used  by  upholsterers  for  leather  chairs  and'  couches. 
Sides,  in  addition  to  being  employed  for  the  purposes  already 
mentioned,  are  made  into  shoes,  bags,  satchels,  straps  and  book- 
binder's leather.  They  are  very  little  different  from  cowhides 
except  that  they  are  lighter  in  weight  and  more  flexible  in  texture. 
Horse  hides  are  manufactured  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Canada. 
When  tanned  they  are  known  as  Cordovan  (from  Cordova  in 
Spain,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  leather  manufacturers)  and  are 

used  largely  as  a  shoe 
leather,  though  also  em- 
ployed for  making  laces, 
razor  strops,  etc.  Pig- 
skins are  said  to  make 
the  best  saddle  seating. 
They  are  exceedingly 
tough,  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage  wherever 
great  durability  is  desired, 
as  in  footballs,  or  boots 
fir  football  players. 
Sheepskins  supply  a  great 
many  kinds  of  leather. 
They  possess  little 
strength  and  no  solidity, 
and  are  consequently  used 
only  for  articles  that  are 
not  subjected  to  any  great 
amount  of  wear.  Pocket- 
books,  bookbinding, 
gloves,  linings  for  hats 
and  shoes,  novelties  and 
various  kinds  of  imitation 
leather  are  all  made  from 
sheepskin.  Goat  skins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  stronger 
and  more  expensive  ;  they  produce  the  variety  of  leather  known 
as  morocco.  From  deer  skins  and  seal  skins  still  further  varieties 
are  produced,  while  the  mention  of  kid,  alligator,  Russian  leather 
and  patent  leather  will  at  once  suggest  the  extent  to  which 
specialization  may  be  carried  in  the  tanning  industry. 

Black  shoe  leathers  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Eureka 
and  Hopewell,  N.S.,  St.  John,  N  B.,  Quebec,  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Montreal,  Que.,  Kingston,  Hastings,  Oshawa,  Toronto,  Acton  and 
Barrie,  Ont.  The  manufacture  of  colored  leather  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Toronto,  Barrie,  Richmond  Hill  and  Kingston.  These 
factories  all  produce  a  certain  amount  of  shoe  leather  as  well,  as 
it  is  their  custom  to  blacken  for  this  purpose  such  hides  as  are  not 
clear  enough  on  the  grain  side  for  colored  leather.  The  manu- 
facture of  calfskins  is  usually  combined  with  special  grades  of 
black  shoe  leather.  Orillia,  Kingston,  St.  Catharines,  Toronto 
and  Montreal  are  the  chief  centres  of  this  branch  of  the  industry. 
Harness  leather  is  made  in  Acton,  Berlin,  Orillia,  Owen  Sound, 
Quebec,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Eureka,  N  S.,  and  sole  leather  in 
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Acton,  Berlin,  Woodstock,  London,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Pictou, 
N.S.  The  tanning  of  skins  is  highly  specialized,  there  being  no 
manufacturer  who  prepares  both  skins  and  side  leathers.  The 
largest  sheepskin  tanneries  are  located  at  Toronto,  Acton,  Mon- 
treal and  Eureka,  N.S. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  small  tanneries  depending  for 
their  supply  of  hides  upon  local  butchers  and  farmers  have  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  With  their  limited  output  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  larger  establishments  where 
specialization  and  increased  economy  of  operation  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum.  It  might  naturally  be 
inferred  that  with  the  shutting  down  of  these  smaller  tanneries  the 
hides  formerly  consumed  by  them  would  be  simply  transferred  to 
the  larger  centres  of  the  industry,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  supply  from  such  a  source  is  far  too  uncertain  for  the  large 
dealer  to  place  any  dependence  upon,  and  moreover,  the  careless- 
ness of  the  local  butcher  in  removing  the  hide  from  the  carcass 
frequently  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
grades  of  leather.  These  hides  therefore  are  now  largely  shipped 
out  of  the  country.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  the  tanner  of 
cowhides  was  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  for  his 
supply  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. Immense  quanti- 
ties were  imported  annu- 
ally from  the  stockyards 
at  Chicago,  as  well  as 
from  Argentina,  France 
and  England,  the  hides 
of  Canadian  cattle  killed 
in  Great  Britain  forming 
no  small  part  of  the  total. 
It  is  true  that  from  these 
sources  we  still  purchase 
hides  to  the  value  of  over 
$4,750,000  a  year,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  know  that  Can- 
ada is  herself  better  able 
year  by  year  to  supply 
the  raw  material  neces- 
sary for  this  important 
industry.  The  growth 
and  extension  of  Canadian 

abattoirs  has  been  the  means  of  ensuring  for  our  tanners  a  steady 
supply  of  hides  which,  though  still  inadequate  as  to  quantity,  are 
admirably  suited  to  meet  all  requirements  as  to  quality,  and  con- 
sidering the  immense  possibilities  of  our  West  as  a  cattle-raising 
coimtry,  and  the  extent  to  which  live  stock  is  at  present  exported 
to  be  slaughtered  abroad,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  our  tanneries  will  be  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  their  raw  material.  The  probability  is  however  that 
tanners  of  skins  will  always  be  large  importers  on  account  of  the 
more  favorable  conditions  under  which  sheep  and  goats  can  be 
raised  in  other  countries.  Our  supply  of  this  material  comes 
largely  from  South  America,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  India,  some  of  it  by  way  of  England  and  France. 

MATERIALS  USED  FOR  TANNING 

The  familiarity  of  the  ancients  with  the  process  of  tanning 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tannic  acid  is  found,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  in  nearly  every  plant  that  grows.  Oak  bark 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  agent  for  tanning,  though  by 
reason  of  its  scarcity  and  its  costliness  it  is  now  but  little  used. 
Canadian  tanners  of  cowhide  use  almost  exclusively  the  bark  of 
the  hemlock  tree.    It  possesses  a  certain  amount  q(  colpring 
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matter  and  resin  which  impart  to  the  finished  leather  a  hardness 
and  a  brittleness  not  found  in  leather  tanned  with  oak  bark,  but 
these  disadvantages  are  now  fairly  well  overcome  by  the  use  of 
bleaching  liquors  and  oils.  Hemlock  bark,  which  is  a  by-product 
in  lumbering,  comes  for  the  most  part  from  the  large  sawmills  of 
Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  transportation  charges  from 
these  points  to  the  consuming  centres  of  the  industry  bring  the 
cost  of  the  bark  to  the  tanner  very  high.  In  addition  to  this  the 
bark  is  year  by  year  becoming  scarcer,  owing  to  the  strong  de- 
mand for  hemlock  lumber,  so  that  prices  have  advanced  in 
proportion.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  among  tanners  towards  the  increased  use  of 
bark  extracts  and  chemicals  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  bark 
liquors.  As  yet  these  extracts  are  not  prepared  in  Canada,  but 
are  brought  into  the  country  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Some  hides  are  tanned  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
as  in  the  case  of  chrome  leathers.  Acid  tannages  are  also  em- 
ployed extensively  for  sheep  and  goat  skins,  chrome  and  sumach 
being  the  principal  agents.  Other  chemicals  are  used  occasionally, 
such  as  alum,  valonia,  dividivi,  myrabolams,  etc. 

THE  PROCESS 
Upon  entering  the  hide 
house  of  the  tannery, 
cowhides  are  first  placed 
in  large  vats  of  pure  water 
to  soak.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  soften  them,  and 
to  remove  any  salt,  blood, 
or  loosely  adhering  bits 
of  flesh  or  fat.  When  they 
have  been  thoroughly 
softened  they  are  put 
through  what  is  known 
as  a  fleshing  machine. 
This  is  provided  with  a 
rapidly  revolving  roller 
in  which  are  set  knives 
somewhat  resembling  the 
blade  of  a  skate.  The 
application  of  this  roller 
to  the  flesh  side  of  the 
hide  quickly  removes  any 
particles  of  foreign  matter 
that  may  be  still  adhering. 
The  next  step  is  to  re- 
move the  hair.  To  do  this  effectively  and  without  injuring  the 
grain  the  pores  must  be  opened  up  or  swelled.  In  the  case  of 
dried  hides  this  is  usually  done  by  the  sweating  process.  Green 
hides  on  the  other  hand  are  limed.  The  lime  is  contained  in  solu- 
tion in  vats  about  6  feet  deep,  whose  tops  are  flush  with  the  floor 
of  the  building.  On  the  inside  of  these  vats,  near  the  top,  are 
narrow  ledges  which  support  the  slats  over  which  the  hides 
are  hung.  After  the  lime  has  penetrated  every  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  the  hair  may  be  easily  removed  by  scraping  with  any 
kind  of  blunt  instrument.  This  is  done  both  quickly  and  thoroughly 
by  means  of  the  unhairing  machine,  which  is  constructed  very 
much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  fleshing  machine. 

From  here  the  hides  are  conveyed  to  immense  washers  before 
being  placed  in  the  tanning  liquor.  In  the  case  of  green  hides 
that  have  been  limed  it  is  customary  before  tanning  to  treat  them 
to  a  bate.  This  consists  of  a  leach  of  chicken  manure,  and  has 
the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  Hme  in  the  pores.  For  goat  skins  it 
is  found  more  advantageous  to  use  a  leach  of  dog  dung. 

The  hides  are  now  ready  for  the  tanning  vats.  Of  these  there 
are  a  great  number,  containing  bark  liquor  in  increasing  degrees 
of  strength.  A  separate  building  is  usually  provided  for  preparing 
the  bark  leach.    The  bark,  which  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  is 
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first  ground  in  a  mill  to  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and 
then  distributed  through  various  tanks.  A  leach  is  obtained 
by  allowing  water  to  percolate  through  the  bark  in  the  first  tank. 
To  increase  the  strength  and  density  of  this  leach  it  is  pumped 
out  from  the  first  tank  into  the  second,  where  it  absorbs  more 
tannin  from  a  fresh  lot  of  bark,  then  into  a  third  and  fourth  tank, 
until  finally  it  becomes  of  the  proper  density.  In  the  first  of  the 
tanning  vats  a  comparatively  weak  liqjor  is  used,  and  the  hides 
are  changed  from  one  solution  to  another  every  two  or  three  hours. 
After  ten  or  fifteen  days  they  reach  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  of  strength,  and  later  on  they  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  still  stronger  liquors.  Every  vat  is  pro- 
vided with  agitators,  worked  by  machinery  which  keep  the  liquor 
stirred  up,  prevent  the  tannin  from  settling  at  the  bottom,  thus 
ensuring  an  even  tan  for  the  whole  hide. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  tannin  in  the  primary 
vats,  the  liquor  in  these  can  be  used  but  once,  though  the  following 
liquors  may  be  put  through  the  leaches  again  two  or  even  three 
times  before  they  become  unfit  for  use. 

In  all,  from  80  to  90  days  are  consumed  by  cowhides  in  this 
process,  though  calf, 
sheep  and  goat  skins  are 
as  a  rule  prepared  in  much 
less  time. 

The  hides  are  now 
placed  in  what  are  called 
layaway  vats,  where  they 
lie  on  an  average  of  Jo 
days  in  strong  liquor. 
After  being  removed  from 
here  they  require  to  be 
thoroughly  dried.  To 
hasten  this  process  they 
are  first  placed  in  power- 
ful presses  which  squeeze 
out  most  of  the  moisture. 
They  are  then  hung  up 
in  a  room  through  which 
a  current  of  fresh  air  is 
kept  constantly  circulat- 
ing. The  pressure  of  the 
presses  will  probably  have 
caused  the  grain  side  to 
become  wrinkled  and  un- 
even,   and    to  remove 

these  defects  the  hides  are  put  into  a  milling  machine,  which  both 
rubs  and  pounds  them  until  every  trace  of  roughness  has  been 
removed. 

Skiving  is  the  next  process.  This  consists  in  planing  down 
the  flesh  side  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  smooth  and  reduce  the 
hide  to  a  uniform  thickness.  An  ingenious  machine  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  provided  with  a  keen  blade  set  between  two  pairs  of 
rollers.  The  leather  is  firmly  gripped  by  the  rollers,  and  the  blade 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  remove  any  thickness  of  leather  desired. 
The  same  machine  is  also  used  for  splitting  leather.  Any  little 
imperfections  that  may  be  missed  in  this  operation  are  removed  by 
the  shaving  machine,  which  is  provided  with  much  smaller  knives 
so  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  leather  without 
touching  the  rest. 

The  leather  is  now  scoured  by  machine,  then  dried  and  after- 
wards moistened  again,  to  admit  the  stuffing  or  weighting  material. 
This  consists  of  tallow  or  grease,  the  amount  depending  largely 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  leather  is  to  be  used.  If  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  leather  which  will  readily  turn  water,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  more  grease  it  can  be  made  to  hold  the  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  leather  that  is  not  going  to  be  exposed  to 
water  requires  Iktle  or  no  stuffing.  By  means  of  the  stoning-out 
process  the  tallow  is  thoroughly  worked  into  the  leather,  and  any 
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surplus  grease  is  removed.  For  this  purpose  powerful  machines 
are  used,  which  hammer  and  iron  the  leather  most  effectively.  A 
further  process  of  rubbing,  called  slicking-off,  is  done  by  hand,  the 
workmen  performing  this  duty  requiring  to  be  men  of  great  mus- 
cular strength. 

The  leather  is  now  ready  to  be  colored  or  blackened.  Until 
recent  years  this  work  was  done  altogether  by  hand,  but  latterly 
machines  roughly  resembling  mangles  have  been  introduced  which 
seem  on  the  whole  to  work  very  well,  though  some  tanners  still 
prefer  the  hand  method,  as  they  believe  it  gives  more  uniformly 
satisfactory  results.  An  application  of  oil  is  now  necessary  in  order 
that  the  leather  may  retain  its  black  or  color,  after  which  it  is  again 
worked  and  rubbed,  or  "set,"  as  it  is  technically  called. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  after  washing  and  glassing 
the  flesh  side  so  as  to  remove  any  smudges  of  color  is  to  impart 
the  final  finish  to  the  grain  of  the  leather.  Frequently  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  product  a  pebbled  appearance,  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  it  look  like  a  piece  of  kangaroo,  elephant,  alligator  or  pig 
skin.  While  the  leather  is  still  in  this  soft  and  impressionable 
condition  from  the  oil  dressing,  it  can  easily  be  made  into  an  imi- 
tation of  any  known  va- 
riety by  means  of  steel 
dies.  These  are  regularly 
made  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical rollers  and  are  re- 
volved under  great  pres- 
sure against  other  rollers 
with  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  The  leather  is 
fed  between  these  with  its 
grain  side  to  the  die,  and 
the  impression  thus  re- 
ceived proves  a  perma- 
nent one,  for  the  leather 
quickly  dries  out. 

In  the  preparation  of 
goat  and  sheep  skins  there 
are  naturally  a  number  of 
deviations  from  the  pro- 
cess outlined  above,  but 
what  has  been  said  will 
serve  to  illustrate  in  a 
general  way  the  steps  to 
be  gone  through  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather 
from  the  raw  hide. 

BY=PRODUCTS 

In  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  the  hide  nothing  is  wasted. 
Keen  competition  and  a  general  tendency  towards  a  lowering  of 
prices  have  compelled  the  tanners  to  look  sharply  after  the  little 
economies.  Wherever  there  is  a  possibility  to  save  a  few  cents  it 
is  taken  advantage  of  The  bark  from  the  leaches  is  conveyed  by 
carriers  to  the  boiler  room  where  it  is  burned  as  fuel.  The  bits  of 
fat  or  grease  removed  by  the  fleshing  machine  are  sold  to  the  soap 
makers,  while  the  hair  is  eagerly  bought  up  by  plasterers,  carpet 
manufacturers  and  others.  The  skivings  and  scraps  of  leather 
taken  off  in  the  splitting  and  shaving  machines  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  board.  Even  the  sediment  left  from  the 
settling  vats  where  the  sewage  is  purified  is  turned  into  money  by 
selling  it  to  farmers  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizing  agent. 

PRICES 

One  discouraging  feature  about  the  leather  situation  from  the 
tanner's  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  while  the  cost  of  both  raw 
material  and  labor  has  steadily  advanced,  the  value  of  the  finished 
article  has  in  many  cases  fallen  away  very  materially  during  the 
past  few  years.  Grades  formerly  selling  for  15  and  16  cents  a  foot 
now  bring  only  from  nine  to  twelve  cents.    Harness  and  sole 
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leather,  which  are  sold  by  the  pound,  have  not  suffered  to  the 
same  extent,  though  with  these,  too,  a  noticeable  reduction  in  value 
has  taken  place.  Profits  have  accordingly  been  greatly  lowered, 
and  it  is  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  the  matter  of  details 
and  ordering  all  operations  in  the  most  economical  manner  that  a 
reasonable  margin  can  be  realized.'  Hemlock  bark  has  advanced 
in  price  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  a  cord  over  what  it  was  five  years 
ago,  until  it  now  costs  the  manufacturer  between  $9.00  and  $10.00 
delivered.  During  the  same  period  the  price  of  labor  has  ad- 
vanced anywhere  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  locality, 
while  the  general  tendency  with  hides  has  been  towards  a  steady 
depreciation  in  value.  Added  to  these  difficulties,  the  trans- 
portation companies  have  aggravated  the  situation  by  establishing 
an  import  ratp  on  leather  which,  as  compared  with  the  domestic 
rate,  discriminates  strongly  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
so  that  under  the  prevailing  low  rate  of  duty  a  competition  has 
been  induced  which  from  the  tanner's  standpoint  is  anything  but 
healthy. 

TARIFF 

Generally  speaking  the  tariff  on  rough  undressed  leathers 
such  as  sole  and  belting  is  15  per  cent.,  while  on  waxed,  dressed 
or  glazed  leathers  it  is  17)^  per  cent.  Glove  manufacturers 
importing  tanned  or  dressed  sheep  and  goat  skins  for  use  in  their 
own  factories  pay  a  duty  of  only  10  per  cent.  It  has  been  the 
contention  of  the  leather  men  for  a  number  of  years  that  these 
rates  of  duty  fall  far  short  of  affording  the  industry  the  protection 
it  requires.  A  maximum  rate  of  25  per  cent,  would  seem  to  be 
none  too  much,  and  even  then,  under  the  operation  of  the 
preferential  tariff,  England  with  her  cheap  labor  and  advantage- 
ous import  rates  would  still  be  able  to  undersell  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  certain  lines. 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  United  States  and  foreign 
manufacturers  to  quote  to  Canadian  buyers  of  leather  a  rate  some- 
what lower  than  that  quoted  for  domestic  consumption,  so  that  to 
some  extent  the  Canadian  leather  industry  has  suffered  from  the 
evil  of  dumping.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  a  few  years  ago 
when  large  quantities  of  foreign  leather  were  slaughtered  on  the 
Canadian  market.  More  recently,  however,  our  tanners  have 
been  pleased  to  notice  some  improvement  in  this  respect.  But 
what  has  once  happened  may  very  easily  happen  again.  The 
present  low  tariff  on  leather  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  success 
of  the  Canadian  industry,  for  at  any  moment  the  highly  specialized 
tanneries  of  the  United  States  might  flood  this  country  with  their 
surplus  production,  inflicting  upon  our  local  manufacturers  a  blow 
from  which  they  would  not  easily  recover. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1904,  the  imports  of 
leather  into  Canada,  exclusive  of  leather  manufactured  into  other 
commodities,  were  valued  at  $977,573-  Ten  years  ago,  in  1894, 
they  amounted  to  $1,473,042,  or,  roughly  speaking,  half-a-million 
more.  These  figures  are  particularly  gratifying,  indicating,  as  they 
do,  that  in  the  face  of  a  largely  increased  domestic  consumption, 
and  in  spite  of  the  adverse  trade  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  forced  to  operate,  Canadian  tanners  are  securing  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  home  market.  The  exports  at  first  sight  would 
not  seem  to  present  as  favorable  a  showing.  In  1903,  our  exports 
of  sole,  upper  and  other  leathers  were  valued  at  $2,169,015,  while 
in  1904  they  were  only  $2,150,648,  a  falling  off  of  $18,367.  An 
examination  of  the  figures  of  manufactured  leather,  however, 
reveals  the  fact  that  while  in  1903  we  exported  boots,  harness, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $196,000,  in  1904  our  exports  in  these 
lines  amounted  to  $255,000,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $59,000. 
Oilr  total  exports  of  leather,  therefore,  really  show  a  substantial 
increase,  but  instead  of  selling  our  rough  and  dressed  leather 
abroad,  there  to  be  manufactured  into  boots  and  harness,  we  are 
finding  an  ever-increasing  market  for  our  wares  at  home,  so  that 
more  workshops  are  being  kept  busy,  and  more  value  is  being 
added  to  the  material  before  it  is  finally  shipped  out  q(  the  country.. 


The  imports  and  exports  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  dry  salted 
or  pickled,  for  the  fiscal  years  1903  and  1904  were  as  follows  : — 

^903  1904 

Imports  $5,661,313  $4,775,464 

Exports   1,892,523  2,023,603 

It  would  seem  not  a  little  strange  that  with  imports  aggre- 
gating $4,775,464  we  should  export  hides  to  nearly  half  that  amount, 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  import  a  number  of  lines,  such  as 
sheep  and  goat  skins  and  dried  hides,  that  are  not  obtainable  in 
this  country,  while  our  exports  consist  largely  of  what  is  not  suited 
for  home  manufacture. 

GROWTH  AND  IMPORTANCE 

The  present  status  of  the  tanning  industry  and  its  develop- 
ment during  the  past  ten  years  are  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  census  returns  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  1891  and  1901. 

1891  igoi 
Number  of  Establishments. ...  .         802  143 

Capital  Employed  $  4,071,835        $  7.300,584 

Number  of  Employees   4.263  3,607 

Raw  Material  Handled.  $  6,540,566        $  8,507,788 

Value  of  Product  $11,422,860  $12,068,600 

In  explanation  of  the  remarkable  decrease  shown  by  these 
figures  in  the  number  of  tanneries  operated,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  statistics  for  1901  include  only  such  establishments  as  employ 
a  minimum  of  five  hands,  while  those  of  1891  include  everything. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
1891  there  were  in  all  170  tanneries  employing  five  hands  or 
over.  In  ten  years,  therefore,  the  number  in  operation  has  been 
reduced  by  27,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.  Side  by  side  with  this  fact 
is  the  equally  surprising  fact  that  the  capital  employed  by  the 
tanneries  now  rerhaining  in  business  is  $3,228,749,  or  about  80  per 
cent,  more  than  that  employed  by  the  whole  industry  ten  years 
ago.  While  the  actual  number  of  hands  employed  is  somewhat 
less  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  the  average  per  tannery  is 
very  much  larger.  In  1891  the  number  of  wage-earners  to  a 
tannery  was  5.3  ;  in  1901  it  was  25.2.  The  general  increase  in 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  tendency  to  eliminate  laborious 
hand  processes,  will  account  for  the  failure  of  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  to  keep  pace  with  the  capital  invested,  but  this 
only  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  remarkable  tendency 
towards  centralization  and  specialization  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather. 

In  relation  to  the  other  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Canada, 
the  tanning  industry  ranks  very  high.  As  the  figures  for  1901  will 
show,  it  represents  an  average  investment  of  over  $51,000,  with 
an  average  yearly  output  of  more  than  $84,000.  Considering  the 
fact  that  this  includes  all  tanneries  employing  as  few  as  five  hands, 
the  showing  made  is  a  remarkably  good  one.  A  number  of  our  • 
larger  tanneries  employ  a  capital  of  $150,000  or  $200,000  and  have 
an  annual  production  of  over  half  a  million.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  three  or  four  months  are  consumed  in 
tanning  and  finishing  the  ordinary  cowhide,  and  that  sometimes 
as  much  as  a  carload  a  day  is  passed  through  the  hide  house.  To 
handle  immense  stocks  like  this  a  proportionately  large  capital  is 
called  for.  But  while  the  purchases  of  raw  material  are  very 
heavy  the  sales  frequently  run  into  equally  large  figures.  Among 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
an  order  to  be  given  for  $100,000  worth  of  leather  at  a  time,  and 
instances  are  on  record  where  sales  have  been  put  through 
involving  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

As  long  as  our  tanneries  are  able  to  present  such  a  showing 
as  the  above,  they  must  necessarily  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  industrial  life  of  our  country.  Their  growth  in  the  past  has 
been  steady  and  healthy,  and  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
West  they  seem  to  be  afforded  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  still 
further  expansion.  The  industry  has  been  fortunate  in  having  at 
its  head  able  men  of  business,  and  under  their  continued  guid- 
ance it  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the 


*  Scientific  Notes  * 


COMMERCIAI.  USES  OF  APRICOT  KERNELS 

THE  sweet  and  bitter  almond  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  apricot  pits,  which  are  cheaper  than  real 
almonds  and  yield  a  product  approximately  as  valuable.  In  cer- 
tain parts  of  France  apricots  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  jelly  and  marmalade,  and  at  all  the  establishments 
where  this  work  is  carried  on  the  pits  are  carefully  preserved  and 
afterwards  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  oils  and  essences.  When 
they  have  been  thoroughly  dried  they  are  cracked  by  hand,  as  it 
is  essential  that  the  kernel  be  obtained  in  an  unbroken  and  un- 
bruised  condition. 

Sweet  almonds  and  apricots  whose  kernels  yield  a  relatively 
sweet  oil  are  crushed  with  their  brown  skins  ;  bitter  almonds  and 
bitter  apricot  kernels  are  first  blanched. 

The  kernels  of  sweet  almonds  and  analogous  fruits  yield  a  fatty 
oil  and  an  unformed  ferment  called  "  emulsin."  Bitter  almonds, 
in  addition  to  these  substances,  contain  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance known  as  "  amygdalin."  Sweet  almonds  yield  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  oil,  bitter  almonds  from  30  to  45  per  cent.,  and  the 
P?-uni(s  Armeniaca,  a  species  of  apricot  with  a  bitter  kernel,  28 
per  cent.  The  oil  of  the  Priums  Armeniaca  is  yellow  and  limpid, 
and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  ordinarily 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  quickly  becomes  rancid. 

The  manufacture  of  the  oil  is  an  incident  necessary  to  the 
subsequent  extraction  of  the  essence.  The  oil  is  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  as  an  illuminant  and  as  a  salad  dressing.  The  essence, 
which  has  a  much  higher  commercial  value,  is  produced  on  a  large 
scale  at  Grasse,  Alpes  Maritimes,  which  .is  the  world's  centre  of 
perfume  production, 

NEW  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  STEEL 

It  is  reported  that  successful  experiments  have  just  been  made 
by  the  Iron,  Steel  and  Metals  Manufacturing  Company  at  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  value  of  certain 
patent  rights  for  the  direct  production  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
without  first  producing  pig  iron.  Only  a  rough  idea  of  the  process 
may  at  present  be  had,  though  trial  runs  with  New  Zealand  mag- 
netic iron  sand  are  now  being  made  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  hitherto.  The  sand  is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  by 
electro-magnetic  separators,  this  treatment  leaving  a  pure  mag- 
netic iron  oxide.  The  sand  is  then  fed  from  a  bin  into  the  furnace, 
which  is  entirely  novel  in  its  features,  being  chiefly  mechanical  and 
automatic  in  its  operation. 

The  ore  drops  from  the  bin  into  a  slowly  revolving  cylinder 
placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  ore  travels  forward  continuously 
in  it.  As  it  does  so  it  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  by  the  waste  gases 
from  subsequent  operations.  From  this  cylinder  the  ore  drops 
into  a  second  revolving  cylinder,  where  the  fine  particles  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  reducing  gases  which  reduce  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  form,  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
particles  to  retain  their  individuality.  From  this  second  cylinder 
the  reduced  ore  drops  into  a  smelting  bath  at  the  bottom  of  the 
revolving  cylinders,  and  the  molten  steel  or  malleable  iron,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  tapped  from  this  wherever  that  operation  is  neces- 
sary. It  will  thus  be  realized  that  the  process  is  one  of  great 
simplicity  and  yet  of  much  ingenuity.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  it  is  the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  heating  purposes.  This  is 
employed  to  secure  concentration  of  heat  and  direct  application  in 
the  furnace  work.  It  is  found  that  the  fuel  oil  possesses  many 
advantages  over  producer  gas  as  used  in  existing  smelter  practice. 
The  work  done  so  far  has  demonstrated  that  not  only  is  oil  a  cheap 
fuel,  quite  irrespective  of  the  capital  outlay  that  would  be  required 


if  it  was  decided  to  utilize  producer  gas,  but  it  is  so  thoroughly 
under  control  as  to  ensure  the  best  service. 

The  temperature  at  which  iron  ore  melts  is  given  variously  at 
from  1,500°  to  2,000°  C,  according  to  its  purity. 

The  accurate  gauging  of  temperature  in  the  furnaces  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  operations,  and  accordingly  an 
installation  of  thermo-electric  thermometers  has  been  made  at  the 
company's  works.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  "couple,"  consist- 
ing of  a  platinum-iridium  junction  enclosed  in  a  metal  tube  fully 
3  ft.  long,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace  and  the  tem- 
perature is  then  recorded  on  the  dial  of  a  special  form  of  voltmeter, 
each  division  on  which  represents  25°  C.  This  voltmeter  reads  up 
to  1,600°  C,  and  is  placed  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  fur- 
naces. The  various  thermometers  are  connected  with  a  switch 
board,  which  is  again  connected  with  the  "couples"  or  tubes  in  the 
furnace.  In  the  installation  under  notice  four  "couples"  will  be 
used,  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  separately  con- 
nected with  the  board,  so  that  the  reading  of  any  thermometer  can 
be  taken  and  any  discrepancy  in  the  heat  of  difTerent  points  of  the 
furnace  can  be  quickly  remedied.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  voltmeter  is  so  extremely  sensitive  that  variations  of  heat  down 
to  0.5  of  a  degree  were  easily  noticeable  in  the  trial  test.  The  great- 
est temperature  recorded  was  1,300°  C,  equal  to  2,340°  F.  —  U.  S. 
Consular  Reports. 

ELECTROPLATING  ALUMlNUfl 

A  recent  issue  of  Chambers'  Journal  contains  the  following 
item  with  regard  to  a  new  process  for  electroplating  aluminum. 
"Aluminum,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  its  great  toughness 
when  alloyed  with  other  metals,  has,  since  its  production  has  been 
so  enormously  cheapened,  come  into  general  use  for  a  multiplicity 
of  purposes.  But  one  great  drawback  to  its  use  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  surface  becomes  dull  and  leaden  in  hue  owing  to 
rapid  oxidation.  This  characteristic  has  hitherto  prevented  alum- 
inum from  being  easily  electroplated  with  gold  or  silver,  as  copper 
may  be  ;  but  according  to  an  announcement  ir  the  Electro- 
Chemical  Industry,  this  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  by  which  aluminum  can  be  given  a  coating  of 
any  desired  metal.  The  film  of  oxide  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  aluminum  is  removed  by  adding  to  the  plating  bath  a  small 
quantity  of  soluble  fluoride,  and  the  metal  then  receives  a  superficial 
coating  of  zinc  or  copper,  upon  which  silver  or  gold  can  be  subse- 
quently deposited.  The  new  process  will  doubtless  be  highly 
valued  by  the  makers  of  opera  glasses,  photographic  lenses,  teles- 
copes and  other  instruments. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL  PRODUCTION 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  speculating  on  the  possi- 
bility of  imitating  the  Germans  in  producing  wood-spirit  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  An  immense  amount  of  wood  is  cut  down  every 
year  in  the  States  for  conversion  into  charcoal  for  the  iron-found- 
ries. But  of  late  years,  beside  nearly  every  charcoal  plant  there 
has  been  raised  a  chemical  plant,  to  rescue  the  wood  alcohol.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  eighty  wood  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
plants  exist,  which  supply  the  iron-foundries  with  charcoal  and 
turn  out  the  spirit  and  acetic  acid  as  by-products — the  total  alco- 
holic output  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  a  year.  In 
Germany  alcohol  is  so  cheap  that  several  forms  of  alcoholic  motor 
are  working.  Whether  this  result  will  follow  in  America  remains 
to  be  proved  ;  but  there  is  assuredly  a  future  for  wood  spirit,  which 
only  the  other  day  was  all  literally  lost  in  smoke.  It  is  computed 
that  now  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  tree,  branches  and  all,  is 
utilized  for  the  up-to-date  charcoal  maker. —  World  Wide. 


f 


VANCOUVER  EMPLOYERS  ACQUITTED 

ANOTHER  important  development  arising  out  of  the  strike 
which  took  place  at  the  Vancouver  Engineering  Works 
some  few  months  ago,  has  just  been  threshed  out  in  the  courts  of 
British  Columbia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trouble  arose  over  the  Com- 
pany posting  rules  changing  the  shop  from  a  Union  to  an  open 
one.    The  employees,  who  were  Unionists  to  a  mar,  resented 
this  and  at  once  quit  work,  refusing  to  return  unless  the  former 
rules  were  restored.    The  Company  were  strongly  supported  in 
their  position  by  the  Employers'  Association  of  Vancouver,  com- 
^     prising  all  the  prominent  business  men  and  manufacturers  of  the 
L.  place.    The  latter  refused  to  employ  in  their  factories  any  of  the 
^  \  \  striking  mechanics,  whereupon  charges  of  conspiracy  were  laid  by 
p  the  Unionists  against  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  against 
the  Engineering  Works  for  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  work. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Duff  and  a  special 
jury.    The  defence  submitted  practically  no  evidence,  though  they 
made  application  for  nonsuit,  which  was  disallowed.    The  counsel 
^1  for  the  defence  clearly  pointed  out  that  they  were  not  conducting  a 
^fight  agamst  the  Unions.     The  question  to  be  decided  was 
/]  whether  the  employers  had  the  same  right  of  organizing  and  con- 
/  ducting  their  affairs  as  the  Unions. 

^       The  finding  of  the  jury  went  to  show  that  the  intention  of  the 
;  V  Employers'   Association  was  simply  to   assist    the  Vancouver 
■  Engineering  Works  to  obtain  an  open  shop.    Their  object  was 
./  i  not  to  injure  the  men,  and  their  action  could  not  therefore  be 
^  called  a  conspiracy.    The  injury  sustained  by  the  men  was  only 
an  incidental  misfortune  necessitated  by  proper  action  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions. 


UNION  LABEL  ORDINANCE  IS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

So  Says  Judge  Miller  of  Louisville,  in  Qrantin^  an  Injunction  to  Re- 
strain the  Awarding  of  Contracts  in  Accordance  With  its  Terms. 

AN  opinion  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  em- 
ployers of  labor  generally  is  that  recently  expressed  by 
Judge  Miller  of  Louisville  in  connection  with  a  suit  brought  by  a 
printing  company  of  that  city,  to  test  the  validity  of  a  "Union 
Label  "  ordinance  under  which  the  city  had  been  awarding  con- 
tracts for  public  printing. 

It  appears  that  in  1898  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
General  Council  of  Louisville  providing  that  all  printing,  book- 
making  and  work  of  like  character  used  or  ordered  by  the  city 
should  bear  the  imprint  of  the  recognized  union  label  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades'  Council  of  Louisville.  Some  few  months  ago 
the  city  buyer  advertised  for  tenders  for  a  certain  printing  job, 
stating  that  all  bids  must  be  subject  to  the  ordinance  referred  to. 
Three  replies  were  received,  two  from  union  shops  and  one  from 
an  open  shop.  The  tenders  of  the  former  were  at  the  rate  of  $2.60 
a  page,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  for  $2.20,  amounting  to  a 
difference  of  $240  in  the  cost  of  the  entire  work.  The  contract 
was  about  to  be  let  at  the  higher  price  to  one  of  the  firms  using 
the  union  label,  when  the  open  shop  company,  together  with  two 
of  its  officers  in  their  capacity  as  residents  and  taxpayers,  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  buyer  from  such  action. 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  attacked  the  ordinance  as  being 
unconstitutional,  in  that  it  undertook  to  make  a  discrimination 
between  different  classes  of  citizens  similarly  situated.  He  urged 
that  it  restricted  competition  in  public  work,  and  tended  to 
increase  its  cost  and  create  a  monopoly  thereof ;  that  it  attempted 
to  confer  an  exclusive  privilege  upon  certain  persons  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  that  if  the  contract  were  awarded  to 


either  of  the  defendant  companies  the  city  buyer  would  not  be 
acting  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  judgment  or  discretion,  but 
under  the  constraint  of  the  ordinance  referred  to. 

In  reviewing  the  case.  Judge  Miller  stated  that  the  legal 
objection  to  the  ordinance  had  been  well  expressed  as  follows  : 

"  Manifestly,  if  the  General  Council  has  the  right  to  restrict 
competition  so  far  as  the  public  supplies  and  public  contracts  are 
concerned  to  those  only  who  employ  union  labor,  it  would  have 
the  same  right  to  pass  the  same  character  of  ordinance  for  the 
benefit  of  non-union  labor,  if  at  any  time  the  friends  of  non-union 
labor  should  gain  control  of  the  General  Council.  And  if  at  any 
time  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Council  should 
be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  Methodist  Church, 
or  the  Baptist  Church,  or  the  Catholic  Church,  or  of  any  other 
church,  or  if  the  majority  of  them  should  belong  to  the  Masons,  or 
the  Oddfellows,  or  the  Elks,  or  any  other  order,  they  would  have 
the  same  right  to  pass  a  like  ordinance  for  the  benefit  of  those 
employing  members  of  their  particular  church,  denomination  or 
order.  The  result  would  be  that  the  laws  of  the  city,  instead  of 
being  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  equally  and  impar- 
tially, would  favor  only  that  class  who  happened  to  be  in  political 
power  at  the  particular  time." 

"  It  would  hardly  be  contended,"  continued  the  Judge,  "  that 
the  General  Council  could  constitutionally  require  all  city  printing 
to  be  done  in  "open  shops"  or  by  non-union  printers  ;  but  such 
a  requirement  would  be  no  more  unjust  to  union  printers  than  the 
present  ordinance  is  to  non-union  printers.  Both  classes  are 
entitled  to  precisely  the  same  consideration  ;  neither  is  entitled  to 
a  preference  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  is  elementary  that  our 
Government  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  alike,  and 
not  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  one  man  over  his  neighbor,  and 
that  a  non-union  workman  has  no  right  to  say  that  a  union  work- 
man shall  not  be  employed  in  public  work.  A  union  workman  has 
all  the  rights  before  the  law  that  the  non-union  workman  has,  and 
the  General  Council  cannot  constitutionally  deprive  the  union 
workman  of  the  equality." 

After  ruling  that  the  ordinance  was  clearly  unconstitutional 
the  Judge  took  up  the  question  of  interference  with  the  discretion 
of  a  city  officer.  The  general  rule  was  that  a  court  of  equity 
would  only  interfere  when  an  officer  was  about  to  perform  a  purely 
ministerial  duty,  an  act  in  performance  of  which  he  exercised  no 
discretion.  This  case,  however,  did  not  come  within  the  general 
rule.  The  city  buyer  was  a  public  officer,  and  stood  in  the  relation 
of  trustee  of  the  public  funds  for  the  taxpayer.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  was  about  to  let  a  contract  to  one  of  the  defendants  at  a 
price  $240  higher  than  the  plaintiff's  bid,  and  that  in  doing  so  he 
was  acting  under  the  illegal  constraint  of  the  ordinance,  and  not  in 
the  bona  fide  exercise  of  his  judgment.  As  these  statements  had 
not  been  denied  they  had  to  be  treated  as  established,  and  such 
being  the  case  the  city  buyer  was  acting  as  a  mere  ministerial 
agent  and  was  therefore  liable  to  the  process  of  injunction. 

By  this  motion  the  plaintiffs  were  not  asking  that  the  contract 
be  awarded  themselves,  but  only  that  the  city  buyer  be  restrained 
from  awarding  the  contract  to  the  defendants.  The  city  was  not 
required  by  law  to  have  these  reports  printed,  and  might  conclude 
not  to  print  them  ;  moreover  it  reserved  the  right  in  its  advertise- 
ment to  reject  any  and  all  bids.  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
statute  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  and  taking  all  discretion 
from  the  officer  and  thus  making  him  a  mere  ministerial  officer, 
he  could  not  be  required  to  award  a  contract  to  any  particular 
bidder.  He  could  be  restrained,  however,  from  acting  under  a 
void  ordinance  which  took  all  discretion  from  him  and  required 
him  to  dispose  of  the  public  money  against  his  judgment  ;  and  as 
the  petition  brought  this  case  within  the  last  named  rule  the 
injunction  would  be  granted. 
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NO.  5.— W,  K.    MCN AUGHT 

William  Kirkpatrick  McNaught  was  born  of  Scotch  parents 
\\  in  Fergus,  Ont.,  1845.    His  early  education  was  received  at  the 
local  public  and  high  schools,  afterwards  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college.    In  1868  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Robt.  Wilkes,  M.P.,  wholesale  jeweler,  Toronto,  whom  he 
served  successively  as  clerk,  traveler,  manager  and  foreign  buyer. 
In  1877  in  conjunction  with  John  Zimmerman  he  founded  the 
jewelry  firm  of  Zimmerman,  McNaught  &  Co.,  afterwards  known 
as  Zimmerman,  McNaught  &  Lowe.     In  1885,  Mr.  McNaught 
'  '  retired  from  the  wholesale  jewelry  business,  and  formed,  with  the 
\  late  Mr.  R.  J.  Quigley,  The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited, 
of  which  company  he  is  now  President  and  Managing  Director. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  important  offices 
which  Mr.  McNaught  has  held,  but  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
served  the  people  of  his  City,  Province  and  Dominion  in  many  a 
good  cause,  and  has  been  actively  identified  with  almost  every 
^  prominent  movement  for  the  public  good  during  recent  years. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  in  1859  Mr.  McNaught  has  been 
Tsole  editor  of  The  Trader,  a  paper  published  in  the  mterests  of 
'  '  the  Canadian  jewelry  trade.    He  is  the  founder  of  the  Canadian 
Jewelers'  Security  Alliance,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Secretary. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  President  of  the  National  Club,  Toronto,  and 
President  of  the  Athanaeum  Club,  Toronto.    Latterly  he  has 
become  a  Director  of  the  Gore  Fire  Insurance  Co.    He  served  as 
,  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  1891-92, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
'  mittee.     Since  1902  he  has  been  President  of  the  Canadian 
,  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Mr.  McNaught  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  out-of-door 
sports.    At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  and 
subsequently  held  a  lieutenancy  in  the  12th  York  Rangers.  In 
V  187s  he  published  a  book  "  Lacrosse  and  How  to  Play  It,"  which 
is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.    He  was  Hon- 


orary Secretary  of  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  for  six  years 
and  has  repeatedly  been  elected  President.  In  1883  he  accom- 
panied the  Canadian  Lacrosse  Team  on  a  tour  through  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  deliver 
a  number  of  lectures  on  Canada  with  a  view  to  attracting 
immigration.  He  has  also  been  Vice-President  of  the  Toronto 
Rowing  Club  for  several  years. 

Mr.  McNaught  combines  in  himself  those  qualities  which 
stamp  him  at  once  as  a  leader  of  men.  Keen  foresight,  excellent 
judgment,  cool  determmation  and  moral  courage  are  combined 
with  a  genial  sympathetic  nature  and  a  personal  magnetism  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in  the  industrial 
life  of  Canada. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Maritime  Nail  Works  was  completed 
and  put  into  operation  about  the  first  of  August.  The  present 
building  is  considerably  larger  than  the  one  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
and  includes  all  the  improvements  which  the  firm  had  in  view  at  the 
time  their  misfortune  overtook  them.  Their  output  consists  prin- 
cipally of  wire,  nails,  screws,  rivets  and  horseshoes.  The  works 
employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  men. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  Superior  Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  Orangeville,  Ont. 
The  walls  are  of  white  limestone.  A  large  quantity  of  machinery 
has  already  been  delivered  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  firm  will  be  ready  to  begin  business  within  the  year. 

The  Backus  and  Brooks  Co.  are  working  large  gangs  of  men 
day  and  night  on  the  construction  of  their  dam,  power  house,  flour 
mill  and  pulp  mill  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  cement  will  be  used  ;  10,000  barrels  have  already  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  30,000  barrels  more  are  on  order.  The  whole  work 
will  be  completed  in  two  years,  though  it  is  expected  that  1,000  h.p. 
will  be  available  for  use  by  March  ist  next. 

An  English  corporation  is  reported  to  have  purchased  the 
mining  locations  of  The  Cape  Breton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Cacher- 
ones  Lake,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  begin  at  once  to  operate 
them. 

A  new  brick  factory  is  to  be  built  at  Cornwall  by  John  R. 
Atchison,  to  replace  the  saw  mill  and  sash  and  door  factory  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  The  municipality  is  assisting  him  with  a 
loan  of  $15,000  without  interest  for  twenty  years.  The  electors 
have  also  agreed  to  exempt  from  taxes  the  mill  property  of  the 
Canadian  Colored  Cotton  Co.,  who  are  to  put  up  a  new  plant  em- 
ploying 150  hands. 

A  company  known  as  the  Georgia  Rock  Co.  has  recently  been 
incorporated  in  Vancouver  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  operating 
a  sandstone  quarry  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  stone  is  of  a  buff 
color  and  very  fine  in  quality.  There  is  an  immense  supply  of  it, 
and  transportation  facilities  are  said  to  be  of  the  best. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  new  rail 
mill  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Its  total  cost  will 
approximate  $300,000,  and  about  five-sixths  of  the  work  will  be 
done  by  Canadian  firms.  The  management  expect  that  the  plant 
will  be  in  operation  by  February  next,  and  that  rails  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  April  ist. 

Toronto  and  Montreal  are  to  be  provided  with  pneumatic  tube 
systems  connecting  their  post  offices  with  the  railway  stations. 
Plans  have  already  been  prepared,  and  the  work  in  Montreal  is 
expected  to  go  forward  at  once,  but  matters  will  be  delayed  in 
Toronto  until  the  site  for  the  new  Union  Station  has  been  definitely 
decided  upon. 
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An  iron  working  plant  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  Port  Hawkes- 
bury,  N.S.,  by  McNeil  Bros.,  of  New  Glasgow.  It  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  135,000,  and  will  give  steady  employment  to  50 
men. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Limited,  have  added 
another  $250,000  to  their  capital  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  capacity  of  their  works  now  approaching  completion  at 
Hamilton.  A  number  of  Canadian  firms  have  secured  large  orders 
from  the  contractors,  among  others,  Sheldon  &  Sheldon,  of  Gait, 
who  are  at  work  on  four  large  fans  for  heating  and  ventilating  the 
buildings.  The  fans  in  question  will  be  capable  of  handling 
152,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute. 

What  is  probably  the  largest  single  shipment  of  flour  ever 
made  from  the  Dominion  is  that  of  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co. 
from  Montreal  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  It  consists  of  65,000 
bbls.,  and  is  all  to  be  delivered  in  two  months.  It  will  take  seven 
steamers,  each  loaded  with  two-thirds  flour,  to  carry  it  all. 

The  Woodstock  Lumber  Co.  have  completed  work  on  their 
new  factory,  and  are  now  busily  engaged  in  moving  in  their 
machinery.  They  have  still  to  put  up  a  large  lumber  shed  and  a 
new  office  building. 

The  plant  and  stock  of  the  Boston  Wood  Rim  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  been  purchased  by  a  new  concern  now  applying  for 
incorporation  under  the  name  of  the  Hurndall  Novelty  Furniture 
Co.,  Ltd.  They  will  manufacture  cycle  wood  rims,  sanitary  wood- 
work, art  furniture  and  wood  novelties. 

Extensive  additions  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Aylmer  Iron  Works  Co.,  Aylmer.  Ont.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  greatly  increase  their  output  and  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  number  of  new  lines. 


The  Princess  Royal  Mining  Co.,  whose  property  is  situated 
near  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  held  their  annual  meeting  in  St.  John,  N.B  ,  recently. 
The  Mine  Superintendent  reported  that  the  smelter  returns  ran  as 
high  as  $130  per  ton. 

Brown  Bros.,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  wholesale  stationers,  who 
were  among  the  heaviest  losers  by  the  big  fire  of  April  last,  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  a  second  disastrous  fire  on  August  21st.  Their 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Queen  City  Curling  Rink  were  totally 
destroyed,  involving  a  loss  of  $83,000. 

A  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  waists  has  been  estab- 
lished at  1853  Notre  Dame  st.,  Montreal,  by  I.  Mishkin.  The 
latest  and  most  approved  machinery  is  being  installed. 

fir  a  «■ 
OPENING  WANTED 

A  young  man  holding  at  present  a  good  position,  desires  to 
make  a  change  for  a  position  as  Secretary,  Manager  or  Assistant, 
in  a  manufacturing  line  preferred.  He  has  a  wide  business 
acquaintance  in  Toronto  of  over  twenty  years'  standing  and  can 
furnish  the  highest  testimonials. 

Please  address  enquiries  to  the  Secretary  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Toronto. 


NO  TRANSPORTATION  THIS  MONTH 

During  the  past  month  the  Manager  of  the  Transportation 
Department  has  been  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  representing 
members  of  the  Association  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners. We  regret  to  announce,  therefore,  that  owing  to  his 
absence  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  from  this  issue  the  regular 
Transportation  feature  of  our  paper. 


THE  MONTREAL  CONVE.NTION. 

Canadian  manufacturers  have  their  eyes  turned  to  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  which 
will  be  held  in  Montreal,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22nd  of  this  month.  This  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  gatherings  ever  held  in  Canada.  At  this  period  in  the  development 
of  the  Dominion  the  coming  together  of  prominent  business  men  in  an  organization  representing 
more  than  $400,000,000  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries,  to  consider  the  important 
trade  issues  of  the  day,  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  and  may  be  fraught  with  far-reaching  results. 
The  following  outline  of  the  Convention  proceedings  may  be  interesting  : 


Tuesday,  September  20th — 

This  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Association.  Important  trade 
questions  affecting  particular  hnes  of  industry  will  be 
considered.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Montreal  will  receive  the  delegates 
on  board  their  steamship.  In  the  evening  a  public  meet- 
ing will  be  held,  at  which  the  chief  feature  will  be  the 
Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Wednesday,  September  21st— 

The  first  business  session  of  the  Convention  will  be 
convened  at  9.30  a.m.  Throughout  the  day  the  reports 
of  the  various  officers  and  committees  of  ihe  Associa- 
tion will  be  received  and  discussed.  In  the  evening, 
the  Montreal  members  will  entertain  the  delegates  at 
the  performance  of  "  The  Silver  Slipper,"  in  His 
,   I, Majesty's  Theatre. 


Thursday,  September  22nd — 

The  morning  session,  which  will  be  the  concluding 
session  of  the  Convention,  will  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  Tariff  and  Insurance,  and 
will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  Association. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  at  his  summer 
residence,  Mount  Saint  Bruno. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Banquet  Hall  of  the  Windsor 
Hotel.  Many  distinguished  guests  will  be  present, 
including  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  and  Sir  William 
Lloyd  Wise,  of  London,  England,  Representatives  of 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Parliaments,  and  many 
prominent  men  in  Canadian  public  life. 


There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  1904  Convention  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 


PERMANENT  EXHIBIT  IN  JAMAICA 

MR.  G.  EUSTACE  BURKE,  Commercial  Agent  for  Canada 
in  Jamaica,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  completing  his 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  display  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods  in  that  Island.  A  prospectus  has  been  issued,  which  is  now 
being  circulated  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dominion,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  splendid  opportunities  thus  afforded  for 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  these  two  countries  commer- 
cially, imperially  and  industrially.  From  it  we  learn  that  Jamaica's 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  IQ03,  were  nearly 
$10,000,000,  of  which  but  $600,000  was  drawn  from  the  Dominion, 
as  against  $4,000,000  from  the  United  States,  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding that  no  single  item,  whether  farm  product  or  manu- 
facture, aggregating  this  very  large  amount,  could  not  have  been 
supplied  equally  satisfactorily  from  Canadian  sources.  With  a 
little  judicious  advertising,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  rich 
trade  might  here  be  developed. 

The  following  particulars  are  supplied  for  the  guidance  of 
intending  exhibitors.  The  Canadian  section  will  be  opened  on 
September  ist,  1904.  Exhibits  may  be  received  at  any  time,  but 
as  the  space  is  strictly  limited,  an  early  application  is  advisable. 
Exhibits  may  be  renewed  or  increased  from  time  to  time.  The 
charges  for  space  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  sq.  ft.,  with  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $20  per  annum.  Special  arrangements,  however, 
may  be  made  for  extensive  displays  of  furniture,  pianos  and 
organs,  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  carts  and  wagons,  lum- 
ber goods,  leather  goods,  paper  goods,  cordage  and  heavy  hard- 
ware. The  charge  for  wall  space  is  $1  per  sq.  ft.,  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance.  Customs  business,  arranging,  fixing,  and  also 
the  cost  of  fixtures,  screens,  counters,  etc.,  insurance  against  fire, 
dusting  and  keeping  clean,  answering  enquiries  and  distributing 
price  lists  and  literature  are  included  in  the  above  charges.  All 
satnples  and  exhibits  will  be  carried  free  of  freight  charges  on 
appiicaiion  to  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Black,  Halifax.  Packages 
should  be  addressed  "Anglo-Canadian  Commercial  Museum," 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  together  with  name  and  address  of  exhibitor. 
Sales  of  sample  shipments  of  food  products,  and  the  booking  of 
orders  for  all  goods  shown  or  catalogued,  will  be  undertaken  on  a 
commission  basis. 

The  opportunity  is  an  excellent  one  for  obtaining  an  effective 
advertisement  at  a  minimum  cost.  Exhibitors  are  bound  to  bene- 
fit by  the  promotion  of  trade  relations  with  the  Jamaicans  them- 
selves, and  in  addition  to  this  advantage  every  efifort  will  be  made 
to  attract  and  induce  the  many  thousands  of  tourists  and  transient 
passengers  constantly  visiting  the  islands  from  Europe,  the  United 
States,  South  and  Central  America,  Panama,  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
inspect  the  various  exhibits. 

Further  particulars  regarding  any  special  arrangements 
desired  will  be  promptly  supplied  on  application  to  the  Manager, 
Anglo-Canadian  Commercial  Museum,  Box  28,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  TAX 
In  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
information  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the 
taxes  charged  commercial  travelers  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
For  the  convenience  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  extending  their  export  business,  we  give  below  a  summary 
of  the  regulations  existing  in  the  principal  countries  from  which 
reports  have  been  thus  far  received. 

Argentina.-  Commercial  travelers,  whether  selling  goods  in 
Argentina  or  merely  showing  samples  and  soliciting  orders,  must 
secure  licenses.    The  cost  of  these  in  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres 


and  the  national  territories  is  $50  per  annum.  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  confederation  fees  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  from  $42 
to  $715  per  annum,  depending  in  some  instances  on  the  nature  of 
the  business.  Samples  of  value  are  charged  the  regular  import 
duty,  which  is  refunded  if  they  are  exported  within  six  months. 

Australia.— There  is  no  commercial  travelers'  tax  in  Austra- 
lia. Where  a  traveler  carries  samples  that  are  dutiable  he  is 
required  to  pay  duty  at  the  first  port  of  entry.  He  then  obtains 
an  inter-state  certificate,  which  enables  him  to  take  them  to  any 
state  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  have  a  refund  of  the  duty 
should  he  take  them  out  of  the  country. 

As  each  state  must  receive  credit  for  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom  by  customs  duties,  it  is  necessary  that  on  leaving  each 
state  the  samples  should  be  packed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer,  and  a  charge  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
hour  is  usually  made  for  this  service.  The  packages  are  then 
sealed,  and  the  seals  must  remain  unbroken  until  he  reports  at  the 
custom  house  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  going. 

Belgium. — Reciprocal  treatment  is  accorded  to  commercial 
travelers  in  Belgium,  and  consequently  no  restrictions  are  imposed 
on  them,  nor  is  any  license  fee  charged. 

Colombia. — No  licenses  are  required  by  commercial  travelers. 
Small  samples  weighing  up  to  25  kilos  are  admitted  free.  The 
import  duty  paid  on  other  samples  is  returned  if  the  samples  are 
exported  within  twelve  months. 

England. — Commercial  travelers  who  are  agents  for  foreign 
firms  must  take  out  certain  licenses  when  they  have  warehouses  or 
offices  in  England,  but  as  understood  by  Canadians,  generally 
speaking  there  is  no  tax. 

France. — Commercial  travelers  are  taxed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  country  of  their  orgin  taxes  travelers  arriving  from 
France.  The  rule,  however,  is  interpreted  very  liberally,  and  is 
put  in  force  only  when  French  Consuls  abroad  report  certain 
nations  as  taxing  French  commercial  travelers. 

Germany .—Y.wexy  foreign  commercial  traveler  must,  in  order 
to  carry  on  operations  in  Germany,  obtain  a  license  from  the  Ger- 
man authorities.  Only  samples  or  patterns  may  be  carried  about, 
not  the  actual  goods  offered  for  sale.  Samples  which  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Tobacco, 
foodstuffs  and  the  like,  must  in  every  instance  pay  the  duty. 

Greece. — The  oidinary  traveler  soliciting  orders  has  no  form- 
alities to  go  through  in  Greece.  If  resident  in  Greece  and  carrying 
a  stock,  he  is  required  lo  take  out  a  trade  license.  Samples  of  no 
commercial  value  enter  free  of  duty.  Other  samples  have  first  to 
be  marked  by  the  Customs  officials,  and  security  given  for  the" 
payment  of  the  import  duty  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  exported 
again  within  twelve  months. 

Italy. — Certificates  of  identity  and  licenses  are  required  only 
in  the  case  of  countries  which  have  adopted  restrictive  measures 
against  Italian  commercial  travelers.  Samples  of  no  commercial 
value  intended  to  represent  articles  of  which  they  form  part  are 
exempt  from  duty.  This  exemption  embraces  also  samples,  of 
paper  and  tapestry  of  sufficient  size  to  show  the  whole  pattern,  as 
well  as  samples  of  porcelain,  tissues  and  other  goods,  comprising 
various  patterns  on  one  article,  provided  that  the  importer  con- 
sents to  render  the  same  unfit  for  use. 

Japan. — Agents,  middlemen  and  brokers  pay  a  tax  of  5  yen 
per  10,000  yen  on  wholesale  transactions,  and  15  yen  per  10,000 
yen  on  retail  business  done,  (i  yen=49.8  cents).  They  also  pay 
I  yen  annually  for  each  of  their  employees  and  4  per  cent,  on  their 
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office  rent.  In  the  case  of  commercial  travelers  who  do  not  sell 
their  goods  to  customers  direct  no  special  tax  appears  to  be  pay- 
able. Articles  temporarily  imported  as  samples  are  not  subject  to 
import  duty,  provided  they  are  exported  again  within  six  months 
and  security  therefore  is  deposited  at  the  time  of  importation. 

Mexico. — Travelers  who  confine  their  work  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  or  the  immediate  Federal  district  are  free  from  all  taxes. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  tax  levied  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  commodities  handled.  Duty  must  be  paid  on 
samples  when  imported,  but  if  a  declaration  is  made  of  intention 
to  export  again  within  a  certain  time  the  duty  will  be  refunded 
upon  furnishing  proof  that  the  terms  of  the  declaration  have  been 
complied  with. 

Netherlands. — The  foreign  commercial  traveler  must  take  out 
a  license  at  the  port  of  entry,  which  costs  a  trifle  over  $6.  A_ 
description  of  the  goods  is  given,  when  the  traveler  is  supplied 
with  government  seals.  A  deposit  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  must  be  made  as  a  guarantee  of  their  exportation. 
Generally  speaking,  articles  of  little  trade  value  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  the  traveler. 

Norway  and  Sweden. — Foreign  travelers,  upon  their  arrival, 
are  required  to  take  out  a  trade  license  at  the  nearest  police  court. 
This  license  must  be  paid  for  in  advance,  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
$27  per  month  or  fraction  thereof.  It  must  be  presented  to  the 
police  in  every  town  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  business,  the 
police  testifying  to  its  being  presented  without  any  extra  charge. 
For  any  violation  of  this  rule  the  traveler  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
from  $27  to  $135. 

South  Africa. — The  licenses  enforced  by  the  various  colonies 
are  as  follows  :  Cape  Colony,  ^25  per  year  ;  Natal,  ^10  ;  Trans- 
vaal, ;f  20  ;  Rhodesia,  ^25  ;  British  Buchuanaland,  £\o  ;  Mozam- 
bique, $10. 

United  States. — No  license  is  required  in  any  state  from  com- 
mercial travelers  who  merely  carry  samples  and  take  orders. 
Articles  of  no  mercantile  value,  imported  as  samples  not  for  sale, 
are  not  subject  to  duty  or  to  formal  entry. 

West  Indies  {British). —  Generally  speaking,  no  tax  is  imposed 
on  commercial  travelers.  On  the  contrary,  every  facility  is 
afforded  them  for  prosecuting  their  business. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  f tot  her  information  regarding  any  enquiry  mentioned  under  this 
heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers^  ^PP^y      number  to  the  Secretary^  at  Toronto. 


28  A  correspondent  in  Royal  Lane,  Cape  Coast,  asks  for  cala- 
log'ues  and  price  lists  of  Canadian  g'oods  for  the  purposes  of 
sending  indents  from  same. 

29  Agencies — Antwerp — A  firm  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  that  has  been 
established  for  thirty  years  and  sells  direct  to  the  interior  of  the 
country  through  their  travellers,  state  that  they  have  special 
facilities  in  the  way  of  warehouses,  etc., for  handling  goods,  and 

■    ':   desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers.    They  send  four 
references. 

30  Berlin — A  Berlin  firm  of  agents  and  general  merchants  desires 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  requiring  such 
representation  in  Germany  as  they  can  offer. 

.31  Capetown — A  firm  wiih  business  houses  in  Capetown,  Johannes- 
burg, Durban  and  Port  Elizabeth,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

.32  Constnatlnople — The  representative  of  a  firm  of  bankers,  man- 
ufacturers, representatives  and  commission  agents  in  Constanti- 
nople. Turkey,  writes  us  from  St.  Louis  and  asks  to  be  put. in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  goods  suitable  for  the 
Turkish  market.  The  population  of  Turkey  is  about  38,000,000 
with  practically  no  manufacturers.  Constantinople  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000  and  is  the  distributing  centre.  The  general 
Turkish  tariff  is  8  per  cent. 


33  Copenhagen — A  Copenhagen  firm  with  good  business  experience 
desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  who  are  seeking 
a  market  in  Denmark  for  any  goods  except  provisions. 

34  Japan — A  Belgian  who  has  been  in  Kobe,  Japan,  represent- 
ing Belgium  houses,  for  the  past  few  years  has  recently  gone 
into  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  commission  agent  and 
desires  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian  firms.  He  is 
working  particularly  the  iron,  Steel,  and  paper  branches  of 
the  trade.  In  addition  he  handles  such  articles  as  paint,  varn- 
ish, dyes,  rubber  goods,  etc.  He  has  had  an  experience 
of  over  12  years  in  the  importing  business.  Business  is  all  done 
against  confirmed  bank  credit.    References  may  be  secured. 

35  London — A  business  man  shortly  leaving  for  a  journey  through 
Canada  desires  to  make  arrangements  with  good  commission 
or  shipping'  firms  for  representation. 

36  Osaka — A  representative  of  an  important  importing  and  ex- 
porting house  in  Osaka,  Japan,  is  at  present  in  America  and 
wishes  while  here  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. They  state  that  the  time  is  very  opportune  to  make 
connections  and  the  outlook  for  a  large  increase  of  imports  in 
iron,  steel,  machinery,  wood  pulp,  and  other  articles  is 
very  bright. 

37  Sao  Paulo — A  correspondent  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  writes  us  for 
detailed  information  regarding  the  position  Canada  is  in  at 
present  to  export  goods  to  Sao  Paulo.  Our  correspondent 
states  that  British  goods  with  them  always  receive  a  preference. 
English  and  German  goods  are  bought  on  six  months'  credit 
subject  to  interest.  United  States  goods  are  bought  in  New 
York  on  three  months'  credit.  Their  buying  at  present  is  done 
through  merchants  on  account  of  conveniences  offered.  They 
invite  direct  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  sole  agencies  for  their  district. 

38  Agricultural  Implements— A  firm  in  Constantinople  desires  to 
be  appointed  the  representative  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
the  above.    He  states  that  Turkey  imports  large  quantities. 

39  Apples,  Dried.— A  correspondent  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  asks 
for  quotations  on  Canadian  shiprnents  of  dried  apples.  He 
wishes  to  purchase  the  same. 

40  Apples,  Evaporated. — A  general  commission  merchant  and 
consignee  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  prices  on  evaporated 
apples.     Between  2,000  and  3,000  boxes  are  desired. 

41  Apples,  Green. — A  correspondent  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  asks 
for  the  addresses  of  shippers  of  Canadian  green  apples. 

42  Birch  Boards. — A  regular  correspondent  of  the  Association  in 
London,  Eng.,  wishes  quotations  on  Birch  Boards  ^  in.  to  1  in.  x 
12  in.  and  wider  in  car  load  lots. 

43  Butter.  —  Enquiry  has  been  made  by  a  British  firm  for  names  of 
Canadian  butter  shippers  prepared  to  supply  same  in  boxes 
about  14  lb.  weight. 

44  Butter,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Leather,  Preserves,  Poultry 
(canned).  Produce,  Inks,  Cheese,  Watches,  Vegetables 
(desiccated).  Vegetables  (evaporated).  Maps,  Salmon 
(canned). — An  import  and  export  merchant  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
established  in  1865,  and  who  sends  references  well  known  to  the 
Association,  wishes  to  secure  information  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  above  lines,  with  the  end  in  view  of  purchasing 
their  goods. 

46  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  commission  house  at  Bristol  for  the 
sale  of  butter  and  cheese  from  Canada  is  seeking  to  establish  a 
connection  with  a  reliable  exporter. 

46  Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Salmon,  Lobsters,  Cereals 
in  Packages,  Flour  in  Bags. — A  London.  Cannon  Street, 
agent  who  has  been  known  to  the  Association  for  a  number  of 
years,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  shippers  in  the  above  lines. 

■s 

47  Chair  Legs  and  Spindles— A  firm  in  Manchester,  England, 

.have  sent  a  blue  print  showing  the  exact  styles  of  chair  legs 
and  spindles  they  re  quire.  They  ask  for  prices  c.i.f.  Manches- 
ter and  London  and  state  that  a  large  trade  can  be  done. 
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48  Codfish — A  correspondent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  shippers  of  dried  COd  fish  packed 
in  barrels. 

49  Cottonwaste — Large   dealers    in  cottonwaste  in  Termonde, 
Belgium,  desire   to  correspond  with  Canadians  wishing  to  pur-  v;;. 
chase  or  sell  the  same.  ; 

50  Cultivators  and  ploughs— A  company  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
who  already  represent  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  different 
agricultural  implements  desires  to  secure  the  sole  agency  for  a 
Canadian  firm  of  manufacturers  ot  spring  tooth  cultivators  and 
ploughs.    They  forward  as  a  reference  their  bankers. 

51  Dried  Fruits,  Timber,  Furniture,  Frozen  Meat— A  well- 
known  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  with  whom  the  Association  has  had 
considerable  correspondence  states  that  there  is  a  good  market 
for  the  above  and  desires  to  consftiunicate  with  Canadian 
shippers. 

52  Dry  Goods — A  departmental  store  with  head  quarters  in  Cape- 
town and  a  branch  store  in  Johannesburg,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  all  cIhssps  of  goods  sold  in  dry  goods 
stores.    The  firm  carries  on  a  retail  business. 

53  Flooring — Hardwood — A  firm  of  contractors  and  builders  in 
Preston,  England,  established  since  1876  desires  to  purchase  70 
or  80  standard  of  kiln  dried  tongued  and  grooved  maple  flooring 
(best  quality)  4>^"  x  iX",  4/4  ^  1"'  ^*n<^  45^"  wide  x  ^„  thick- 
ness. Delivery  should  be  included  Liverpool  or  Preston  and 
payment  will  be  made  draft  against  ship's  papers.  References 
are  forwarded. 

54  Flour  and  Wheat— A  South  African  house  is  desirous  of  open- 
ing up  relations  with  a  Canadian  exporter  for  the  supply  of  flour 
and  wheat. 

55  Food  Products — A  firm  of  food  product  packers  in  Liverpool, 

Eng.,  have  requested  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
peas  from  Canada. 

56  Fruits  (canned) — The  names  of  shippers  of  canned  fruits  in 
Canada  are  asked  for  by  a  gentleman  having  a  good  connection 
with  the  trade  in  England  and  who  is  desirous  of  working  on  a 
commission  basis. 

57  Furniture  and  Wooden  ware— A  firm  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
are  anxious  to  get  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
the  above  lines.  They  have  travellers  covering  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  have  a  well-established  trade 
with  the  best  people  in  the  furnishing  line.  A  member  of  the 
Association  has  a  personal  interest  in  this  company  and  can 
give  information  necessary  regarding  them. 

58  Grain,  Hay,  Apples — Enquiry  has  been  made  by  an  agent  in 
Vienna  for  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  grain,  hay,  apples 
(dry  and  green)  who  may  be  contemplating  an  export  trade 
with  Austria. 

59  Handles  (broom) — A  New  York  export  commission  house  asks 
for  quotations  on  basswood  broom  handles  50"  x  1  "/g"  in  car  loads. 
Payment,  cash  in  10  days.    A  reference  is  given. 


60  Labels — An  English  house  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  agency 
for  any  good  Canadian  house  dealing  in  anything  appertaining 
to  the  printing  and  stationery  trades. 

61  Lumber — A  manufacturing  firm  in  England  has  asked  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  lumber  exporters  or  dealers  in 

-  Canada  who  cut  up  hard  maple  for  mangle  rollers. 

62  Lumber. — Enquiry  is  made  by  a  firm  in  Liverpool,  England, 
respecting  large  supplies  of  sawn  lumber  from  Canada,  for 
making  boxes  in  which  to  pack  tin-plates. 

63  Machinery. — A  firm  of  export  merchants  and  engineers'  agents 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  engineering  and  other  machinery.  They  state  that  they 
have  good  connections  and  would  gladly  submit  reliable  refer- 
ences. 

64  riachlnery  (Evaporating)^  A  firm  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Association,  desires  to  procure  in  Canada 
machinery  for  drying  or  evajjorating  potatoes. 

65  Marmalade  and  Jams. — Enquiry  is  made  by  a  store  officer  in 
charge  of  one  of  H,'M.  Naval  Yards,  for  supplies  of  marmalades 
and  jams  from  Canadian  factories. 

66  nica. — A  firm  in  England  buying  large  quantities  of  Mica 
(ambered,  smooth)  are  seeking  supplies  from  Canada. 

67  Paper,  Half  Grease  and  Paper  Ribbons.— A  well  known  cor- 
respondent of  the  Association  in  Adelaide.  South  Australia,  sends 
samples  of  the  above  articles  used  for  fruit  packing,  and  supplies 
of  the  same  are  desired  from  Canada. 

68  Poles,  Oak. — Enquiry  is  made  by  a  firm  in  London,  England, 

for  names  of  likely  parties  in  Canada  to  ship  oak  poles  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  with  bark  left  on,  and  in  lengths  of  about 
twelve  feet. 

69  Provisions,  Grain  and  Flour.— A  young  man  in  Chrittiania, 
Norway,  who  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  manager  of  a  large 
importing  and  exporting  firm,  has  started  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  desires  to  secure  the  agency  for  Norway  and 
Sweden  of  Canadian  shippers  of  flour,  grain,  oatmeal  and 
groceries.  He  has  called  on  the  importers  in  the  countries 
named.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Norwegian  points  and  commis- 
sion asked  is  2  per  cent.  He  states  that  imports  this  year  will 
be  large  on  account  of  the  short  supply  from  Russia.  A  well- 
known  United  States  firm  is  given  as  a  reference. 

70  Saws — The  names  of  a  few  Canadian  manufacturers  of  saws 
have  been  asked  for  b}-  a  gentleman  in  Kildare,  Ireland. 

71  Snow  Shoes — Enquiry  comes  from  Paris,  France,  for  the  names 
of  manufacturers  of  snow  shoes. 

72  Sticks,  Dowel — Supplies  of  round  wood  dowel  sticks  in  hard.,' 
white  birch  from  Canada  have  been^nquired  for  by  aji  English' 
firm. 

73  Tin,  Steel  and  Mattress  Wire,  Bed  Ticking,  Furniti»re— 

A  firm  of  merchants,  importers  and  manufacturers'  agents  estab- 
lished in  the  wholesale  business  for  over  ten  years  in  JHelbOUrne, 
Australia,  desires  to  sell  on  commission  the  a^Jove  mentioned 
goods  and  also  other  lines.    They  send  references. 

74  Woodpulp — An  import  and  export  commission  agent  in  Ludwig- 
shafen,  Germany,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  wood  pulp. 


A  Purely  Canadian  Industry 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,    Flues,  Furnaces, 
Boilers,  Etc. 

Refplg^erating^  Plants 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  be  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Hica  Weather  Proof  covei  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as 
being  the  highest  nonconduct  that  is  made. 

— Manufactured  solely  by — 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street  MONTREAL 

Awards  at  -I  ^^^'^  Exposition,  1900.    Pan-American  Exposition,  1901. 
1  G  asgow,  1901.       Wolverhampton,  1902,  £lc.,  etc. 
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THE 

Convention  Number 
of  Industrial  Canada 

IS    THE  ONE  *!SBU4£  OF  THE  YEAR^N 
WHICH  EVERY  MEM'BEil-  OF  THE  CANA-'' 

DIAN    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIA-5JON  o::  

SHOULD   HAVE   HIS  BUSINESS   ADVER-  . 
TISED. 

The  Circulation 

WILL  BE  AT  LEAST  5,500,  POSSIBLY  6,000. 

The  Rates  are  ; 

1    PAGE  ;  $25.00 

%       "   15.00 

K      "  •.  .    10.00 

Address — 

Reserve  your  space  SECRETARY, 
at   once    and  assist 

with  this  important  Canadian  Matuifacttirers' Association, 

issue.  TORONTO. 

  /  


Organ 


For  Family  School  or  Churches 

PIANO  STOOLS: 

For  Best  Trade 

MUSIC  CABINETS: 

For^  Sheets  or  Roils 

OFFICE  DESKS: 

Flat  or  Roll  Top 

CLOSET   SEATS   AND  TANKS 

FOR   HOME.  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


THE  GODERIOH  ORGAN  GO.,  Ltd, 

QODERICH      =       -  CANADA 


Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 


— MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


STEEL  CASTINGS 

(Acid  Open  Hearth  System) 

Springs,  Frogs, 

Switches,  Signals 

FUR  STEAltl   AND   ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Canal  Bank,    -    Point  St.  Charles,    -  Montreal 


FORESIGHT= 


Show  your  wisdom  by  equipping  your  premises  with  our 
Fireproof  Windows,    it  lowers  your  insurance  Premiums. 

— COflTRACTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  — 

rceilings 
Cornices 
META  L\  Roofing 
]  Siding 

, Fireproof  Skylights 

We  are  equipping  the  following  buildings  with  our  Fireproof  Windows  : — 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gordon-MacKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gillespie 
Fur  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  and  McDonald  &  Wright,  Winnipeg. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY  LIMITED       ^"t5r1,Sto^' ' 

Telephones — Office  Main  1725     Works  Main  3458     Evenings  Main  3136 


Every  night  between  Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg.    Connection  made  at  Port  Arthur 
with  steamers  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Line,atso  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  All  Kail  route  via  North  Bay  and  Port  Arthur. 
Try  it  on  your  ne.xt  trip  West.    You  will  be  delighted  Vith  the  service. 

Through  Tickets  from  Ail  Railway  Ticket  Agents. 


We  HOLD  A  VAS-TE  "empire'* 


(shingle  trade)  THAN  HA&  BEEN 

yAPTALtlC  RpOFlflG  Co 
TORONTO. 

©END  FOR  CATAUOQUESi- 
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HIGH  CLASS 


Electrical  Apparatus 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Direct  Current  Alternating  Current 


Electric  Power  transmission  is  now  being  generally 
employed    by    Factories,   Mills,    Machine   Shops,  ' 
Mines,   Elevators,    Railways,  Cement   Plants,  etc. 

The  largest  Electric  installations  in  Canada 
are  equipped  with  our  apparatus. 


Canadian  General  Electric  Company 

LIMITED 

Head  Office  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Distpict   OfiSces : 

MONTREAL.    HALIFAX    OTTAWA  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER    ROSSLAND  CALGARY 
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HART  CORUNDUM  WHEEL  CO. 

(THE  OLD  RELIABLE)  L  I  7V\  I  T  E  D 

HAMILTON,      -  CANADA 


OUR  SPECIALTY 

CRAIG  MINE 
CRYSTAL 
CORUNDlfM 
WHEELS 


Try  our  Corundum  Wheels 
and  you  will  never  order 
another  Emery  Wheel.   ^  ^ 


AUTOMATIC  BAND  SAW  FILERS. 

For  saws  up  to  8  inches  wide. 


AUTOMATIC  CIRCULAR  SAW  FILERS. 

All  sizes  1  to  72  inches  diam. 


In    Grinding    Machinery    WE    LEAD,    others  follow. 


KNIFE  GRINDERS. 

To  run  either  wet  or  dry. 

The  only  machine  made  in 
Canada  that  will  grind  either  a 
straight  or  concave  bevel  on  a 
knife. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  knives 
1  in.  to  120  in.  long. 


WRITE   FOR  PRICES. 
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PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL   SAVE   YOUR   COAL   AND   PREVENT   SMOKE.  PERFECT   SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving:  System  Limited 

158    BAY    STREET,  TORONTO. 
PAID   UP   CAPITAL,   $100,000.  Send   for  Booklet. 


ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office — 17  Lemoine  Street 

Factory— Canal  Bank 


MONTREAL 


Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
tops  and  tloils  Worsted  Yarns 

Zetlows'  Gnglish  Card  Clothing 
textile  Wacl)inery  and  Will  Supplies 


Canada's  Premier 

PIANOS 


GRAND 


UPRIGHT 


THE  GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE 

Factory— Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO 


JET  Mf M  tr  0  M  ir^  t^t  JIf /3  O  We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
I^-iw Urf  JWIL    rMUt\t tWMJI^m     the  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COYERING. 
EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  Zi  ASBESTOS  CO 


Montreal  Branch ;  389  St.  Jamea  S.trect. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTd;° 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885, 


Capital  Fully  Paid 
Reserve  Fund 


S2,000,000 
$700,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors  : 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,  -  General  Manager 

J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,       -  Inspector 


BRANCHES . 


Arthur,  OnL 

Ingersoll 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Aylmer 

Kincardine 

Schomberg 

Ayton 

Lakefield 

Springfield 

Beeton 

Leamington 

Stoney  Creek 

Bridgeburg 

Newcastle 

Stratford 

Burlington 

North  Bay 

Strathroy 

Clifford 

Orillia 

St.  Mary's 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Dutton 

Owen  Sound 

Sudbury 

Elmira 

Port  Hope 

Thamesford 

Erabro 

Prescott 

Tilsonburg 

Glencoe 

Ridgetown 

Tottenham 

Grand  Valley 

Ripley 

Windsor 

Guelph 

Rockwood 

Winona 

Hamilton 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Woodstock 

"        East  End 

Sarnia 

Great  Britain — The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

New  York  Agents— The  American  E.xchange  National  Bank. 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 


Published  in  the  Best  Buying  Provinces 
in  Canada. 

The  HUGH  C.  MacLEAN  CO.,  Limited,  499  Main  St.,  Winnipeg 
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Rateliffe's 
Advertising 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR:— 

••  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL," 
The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,    -    LONDON,  E.C. 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

CHEMICALS—  DYE  STUFFS—       ANILINE  COLORS- 

Aniline  Salts  Alizarines  Direct  Cotton 

Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda  Hematines  Sulphur  Dyes 

Bleaching  Powder        Logwood  Extracts   Victoria  Blues 
Barium  Chloride  Fustic  Extracts 

Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 

AURAMINES         RHODAMINBS  TARTRAZINE 

SPECIALTIES- -Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

Stock  at  17  Lemoine  Street,  Montreal 


Wire  Pulp  Mats 


Pepfopated  Coppep,  Bpass  and  Steel 
Wipe  Rope— All  Kinds 
Wipe  Guards  fop  Mill  Windows 
Refuse  Bupnep  Cloth,  Etc. 

The  B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO.,  Limited 


HAMILTON,  Ontapio 


MONTREAL,  Quebec 


TRANSVAAL 


O.R.C. 


NATAL 


THE 


J.  W.  Taylor  Company, 


LIMITED 


Pioneer  Canadian  Importers  of  the  Transvaal. 
First  in  1896,  Foremost  ever  since. 


Building  Material  and  Machinery  of  all 
classes  a  specialty. 

General  Indenters  for  Farming  Implements, 
Furniture  and  Housefiold  Requisites. 

General  Importers  for  Subsidiary  Companies. 

Consignments    Received  and  Marketed. 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED 
GOODS    OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Cable  Address^"  COMFORT." 


Codes— A.  B.  C.  and  Western 


Head  Office 


8  and  9 
Exploration  BIdgs., 


(JOHANNESBURG 


p.  O.  BOX  2614 


Correspondence  Solicited  and  Manufacturers'  interests  protected 


CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE   ELDER   DEMPSTER    AND    FURNESS  LINES: 
Under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

From  MONTREAL  &  QUEBEC  In  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  &  HALIFAX  in  winter 

— TO— 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH, 

EAST  LONDON  or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers. 

The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have- 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily  papers,, 
and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc,  apply  to 

ELDEE  DEMPSTER  &  CO., 
Or  to  FUENESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTEEAL.. 
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PROGKE.SS 

Is  the  keynote  of  the  XXth  cen- 
tury commercialism,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  it  you  must  have  our 
Office  Labor  Saving  Systems  which 
combined  with  industry  will  en- 
able any  person  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success.  Others  have 
done  it,  so  can  you.  They  can 
be  used  in  any  business.  Try 
them  and  be  convinced.  Full 
line  of  Office  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies in  stock. 

...    THE    .    .  . 

Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co., 

LIMITED 

55  YONGE  STREET 

Factories — Newmarket,  Ont.       New  City  Premises — 97-103  Wellington  W. 

Toronto. 


Aluminum 
—  Medals = 


WE  have  issued  a  special  List  of  Aluminum,  Brass, 
and  German  Silver  Trade  Checks  and  Medals, 
used  for  Trade  Purposes,  Advertising  and  Souvenirs. 
Should  you  not  receive  one,  we  will  be  happy  to  send 
one  on  application. 

We  are  the  larg:est  manufacturers  of  this  class  of 
work  in  Canada,  and  can  furnish  the  best  goods  at 
the  lowest  prices. 


Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  BARNARD     -     -    -  Proprietor. 


Turbine  Perfection 


Turbine  Perfection  combines  Speed, 
Power,  Easy  Regulation  and  High  Efficiency. 

In  many  turbines  one  of  these  results  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  other 
three. 

Not  so  with  the  SAMSON,  which  com- 
bines all  four  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  wheel. 

We  guarantee  greater  power  and  speed, 
and  easier  regulation  than  can  be  obtained 
with  any  other  water  wheel  operating  under 
the  same  conditions.  Further,  we  guarantee 
an  efficiency  of  over  80%. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 


'  — 


THE 

Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

VICTORIA 
"COLONIST" 

Covers  the  entire  Province  of  British 
Columbia  (Branch  Office  in  Vancouver). 
More  "  WANT"  ads  appear  in  the  Sun- 
day Colonist  than  in  any  other  paper 
west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  following  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
advertisers  looking  for  trade  in  B.  C. : — 

"  Mr.  Sarel,  of  the  British  Columbia  Book  Store 
(Vancouver),  recently  advertised  in  the  Victoria 
Colonist,  the  Vancouver  News-Advertiser  and 
an  afternoon  Vancouver  paper  in  connection  with 
the  purchasing  of  a  ranch.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Colonist  correspondent  that  the 
replies  through  the  Colonist  were  nine  in  num- 
ber and  more  numerous  ■  than  the  other  two 
papers  combined." 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Vancouver  correspondent  of 
the  Colonist. 

Daily,  $.5.00  per  year.       Semi-weekly,  .$1.00  per  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


HIGH    GRADE    RUBBER  GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 
..  IN  .. 

QUALITY 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
Pneumatic  Tools 


SATlSrACTORY! 
IN  ..  ; 

SERVICE  I 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
Tfie  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION   GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Ltd, 

Temporary  OffjcesH^  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Branches:— MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG. 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent. 


An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakage  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water  ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 

Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.    Amlierst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.    Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


The  McErwen  Automatic 

NO  BETTER  ENGINE  BUILT.      Over  1,200  H.  P.  on  order  1st  October. 

^  Procure  our  prices  and  delivery  dates. 


WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


BRANTFORD 

CANADA. 
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WATERPROOF 

WRAPPING 
PAPERS 

A  new  line  for  export  shipments  and  packages  to  distant 
points  in  Canada.  Absolutely  waterproof,  reasonable  in  price. 
Put  up  in  rolls,  two  halves.  Practically  odorless.  Will  not 
sweat  or  stain.  Lined  on  both  sides  with  clean  smooth  paper, 
the  Waterproofing  being  in  the  centre.  Samples  and  prices  with 
pleasure. 

CANADA  PAPER  CO.,  l,„,ted. 

MONTREAL      -      -  TORONTO 


This  design  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


o 

R 


L 
E 
T 
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E 
R 


H 
E 
A 
D 

S 


&c. 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

—BY— 

THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  00. 


F 
O 
R 


A 
C 
C 
O 

u 

N 
T 


B 
O 
O 
K 
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HIGH    GRADE    PAPER  MAKERS 


THE 

OANADA 
PAINT 
OOMPANY 
LIMITED 


m.PAI  NT 

£:/V^a/ff£  FROM 

^^TANADA  PA /NT  CO.  ^ " 

MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO, 

RAILWAY  VARNISHES  a  COLORS  A  SPECIALTY. 


THE 

OANADA 
PAINT 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


AND. 


FOR     UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS. 


THE  WIRE  &  CABLE  COMPANY 


MONTREAL 
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Carriages, 
r(oad  Carts 


and 
Sleighs 


We  cap  give  the  "  Maritime  "  trade  better  service  than  any  other  manufacturer.    The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  freight,  a  couple  of  our  rigs  about  as  low  as  the  proportionate  cost  in  a  car  from  other  provinces  is  two-fold. 

First — Our  ability  to  supply  anything  you  may  not  have  in  stock  at  short  notice,  or  meet  some  little  change 
desired,  without  much,  if  any  extra  expense. 

Second — By  not  requiring  the  heavy  stock  necessary  where  you  have  to  buy  carloads,  you  save  interest  in 
carrying  it,  avoid  a  great  deal  of  risk  of  fire,  and  have  more  chance  to  fill  in  styles  you  see  are  running. 

You  don't  have  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  convince  your  trade  that  both  our  goods  and  we  ourselves  can 
be  relied  on — they  are  The  Standard.    Some  others  you  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  over,  and  it  all  counts. 

The  NOVA  SCOTIA  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

KENTVILLE,    N.  S. 


POLSON  IRON  WORKS 


MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  GompoDnd  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  BNGINES-Cpown  Autoniatie  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Roilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Speeialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 


WORKS  AND  OFFICE  : 

Esplanade  Street  E.,         :  : 


TORONTO 
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SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 
AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 
Cor.  Wilfiam  &  Seieneurs  Sts.     9  Jordan  St. 


ENAMELLED  WARE 


OUR  BRANDS 


< 

z 

§ 

u 


< 

9 


(—1  " 
D 


3 


"STAR  DECORATED" 

Pressed,   Pieced,   Japanned   and  Lithographed 
.  .  .  TINWARE  ... 

COPPER,    SHEET   IKON    AND    GALVANIZED  WARES 
OIL   STOVES,   TINNED    SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE   GOODS,   &c.,  &c„ 

Catalo£:ue  on  application  to  .  .  . 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


THE  QUEEW  CITY  OIL  COMPANY  LrMITED 

Head  Office:  TORONTO. 

Phone  Main  3955.  King  &  Yonge  Sts. 

—branch  offices  at— 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Brant  ford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound  - 

123 

Kingston  - 

-  45 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville 

G7 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

-  180 

Stratford  - 

-  123 

PURE 


TURPENTINE  and 
LINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  &  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 


BEST  . 


WHOLESALE  MANUB'ACTUREKS  OP 


HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  &  Shoe  Findlng^s. 


aALMORAti  OtSOCtt 


Sample  Rooms  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Brandon    and  Vancouver 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL 
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THE 


.CANADIAN 
RUBBER  CO. 

OF  MONTREAL 


Belting 
Hose 
Packing 


Valves 

Moulded  Goods 
Horse  Shoe  Pads 


RUBBER  GOODS 


Carriage  Goods  Druggists'  Sundries 

Cement,  etc  etc 

THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  GO. 

of  Montreal 

Halifax,     Montreal,    Toronto,     Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE :   NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS, 
BLAST  FURNACE 
IRON  MINES 
COLLIERIES 


TRENTON,  N.S. 
-  PERRON  A,  N.S. 
-     WABANA,  NFLD. 
SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 


"OLD   SYDNEY  COAL" 
(Shipping:  Port,  North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS     ALL    CORRESPONDENCE     TO     HEAD  OFFICE. 
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Canada's  Largest  Plant 

Exclusively  Devoted  to  the  Manufacture  of 

POWER  TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY 


OUR  SPECIALTY— COMPLETE  OUTFITS 


Shafting,  Hangers,  Pulleys 

DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  TORONTO,  LIMITED 
TORONTO  MONTKE,AL 


CONVENTION  NUMBER 


Vol.  v.— No.  3 


.00  a  year 


INDUSTRIAL 


A  MONTHLY  REVIE,W  OF  MANUFACTURE  AND  COMMERCE 


OCTOBER,  1904 


Circulating 
Throughout 
the 
Dominion 
of 

Canada 
and  to 


CONTENTS: 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1904    117 

President's  Annual  Address   121 

Treasurer's  Report   ,  ,   132 

Secretary's  Report    135 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee  ....    136 

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  ,   140 

Industrial  Canada  Committee   144 

Railway  and  Tronsportation  Committee   145 

Parliomentary  Committee    151 

Amendments  to  By-Laws   156 

Tariff  Committee   157 

Fire  Insurance  Committee   .  159 

Nominations  and  Resolutions  Committee   163 

THE  CONVENTION  BANQUET                            ....  169 

Officers  and  Committees    186 

Constitution  and  By-Laws     189 

Editorial   J93 

Transportation  Department     196 

Labor  Column       202 

Industrial  Activities   204 

Foreign  Trade  News                                                        .  206 

Trade  Enquiries    207 

Convention  Register     209 


British 
Consuls 
and  Leading 

Chambers 
of  Commerce 
the 
World  over* 


Issued  by  The  Canadian  Manufactiirers'  Associat 

Tell. 


of 


INCORP 


BRANCH  OFFICES  :   TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  VANCOUVER,  WIN^jllPEG,  QUEBEC,  and  HALIFAX, 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  TORONTO 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


GALVANIZED 
IRON 

THE    EMPIRE'S    BEST  BRAIRDS. 


CA^AM 


Made  FOR  Canada,  and  sold  -From 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Every  sheet 
fully  guaranteed. 

JOHN  LYSAGHT,  Limited 

4.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.        -       -  MONTREAL 

MANAGERS  CANADIAN  BRANCH, 


Made  m  Cana4& 

ts  our  aim  and  it  applies 
to  a  good  many  lines  we 
handle.  All  our  officers 
are  Canadians,  Canadian 
capital  is  behind  the  busi- 
ness, and  ours  is  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  business  in 
our  line 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


McCaskill,  Dougall  &  Co. 


MONTREAL 


—MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


VARNISHES 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBLriON  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN 
1887.  AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL 
CANADIAN  EXHIBITIONS.' 

THEY    HAVE  STOOD    THE   TEST    OFJ' }TIME  AND 
COMPETITION  THROUGHOUT  THE;  WORLD. 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AWD  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AnI,D  USE  THEM. 

OUR  ZANZERINES  are  UNSURPASSElb  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATION^?,  AND  ARE 
iUSED   BY   THE    LEADING    ARTISTS  |  IN  CANADA. 


161  Summer  Street, 


BOSTON,  Mass. 


M  JONES  &  MOORE 

ELEOTRIO  CO. 

20  &  22  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


—WE  MANUFACTURE— 


DYNAMOS  &  MOTORS 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  INSTAH:.ED. 
WRITE  FOB  ESTIUATES.     .    .  . 

1,000    MACHINES    NOW    IN  US 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  having-  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.    Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 

BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  Brown  Brothers,  Limited, 

51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers    of  Account    Books,  Leather 
Goods,  etc.    Stationers  and  Bookbinders. 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and  Metal 
Work  for  same  ;  Standing  Desks,  Dado,  Doors 
and  General  Interior  Finish  ;  Store  Fixtures. 

The  Ames-Holden  Co.  of  Montreal, 

nONTREAL,  QUE.  Limited. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents  for  the 

Granby  Rubber  Company. 

Branches— St.   John,   N.B.,  Toronto,  Ont., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Victoria, 

B.C. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 

BICYCLE  SUPPLIES. 

BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  &  J.  Esplin, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 

BOXES— WOOD. 

Barchard  &  Co.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood    Packing  Boxes  of 
every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 
BRASS  GOODS. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers,  "Super- 
fine Linen  Record,"  "Canadian  Linen  Ledger," 
"  Earnscliffe  Linen  Ledger,"  Grand  Prix,  Paris, 
1900. 

Boston  Wood  Rim  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  "  Laminated"  and  "One  Piece 
Rims  "  for  Bicycles,  Motor  Carriages,  Sulkies, 
etc.    Mud  and  Chain  Guards. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 

David  ilaxwell  &  Sons, 

ST.  MARYS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines,  Stock 
Raisers'     Implements    and    General  Farm 
Machinery. 

Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  r.  Codes  used. 

ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

BILLIARD  TABLES. 

The  Garth  Company, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers. 
Gas  and  Steamfitters. 
Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 
Ornamental  Brass  Work,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for  plumbers, 

P"?!^  anH  StPJim  fittPr<;       riac;  anri   T71o/^fT-ir«  T  irrKi- 

Fixtures,  Ornamental  Brass  and  Iron  Work. 

The  James  Morrison  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 

Limited, 

89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for 
Engineers  and   Plumbers  ;    Locomotive  and 
Marine  Brass  Work  ;  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Telephone  Main  3836. 

Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,   Columns,   Angles,  Plates, 
Grills,   Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc. 
Designs  sent  op  application. 

AXES. 

Dundas  Axe  Works, 

UUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping  Axes, 
making  a  specialty  of  quality  and  finish. 

BAGS. 

John  Dick  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers    of   Jute    and    Cotton  Bags, 
Hessians,  Twines,  &c. 

The  Canada  Jute  Company,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  nONTREAL. 

Manufactut  ers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Baggings,  etc. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Montreal. 

Samuel  May  &  Co., 

74  York  street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

BOATS 

H.  E.  Qidley  «&  Co., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufactur- 
ers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs,  Steam  and 
Gasoline  Launches,  &c.    Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  solicited. 

BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 

The  Canadian  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co. 

Esplanade,  Opposite  Sherbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pressures, 
duties  and  fuels.    Marine  and  Stationary,  from 
50  to  600  horse  power  units. 

Pemberthy  Injector  Co.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers    of    "Pemberthy"  Automatic 
Injectors,   XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass  Oilers  and 
Lubricators,  Water  Gauges  and  Gauge  Cocks, 
Air  Cocks,  "Safety"  Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "Silex" 
Spring  Compression  Grease  Cups,  "Sultan" 
Gas  Engine  Oilers,  etc. ,  etc. 

Address — Windsor,  Ontario. 

Qeorge!  Brush, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Marine  and 
Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Patent  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  the  best  and  most  economical  boiler 
in  the  market. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

443  Talbot  Street,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  high  class  Globe  and  Gate 
Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  Plumbers' 
and   Steam  Fitters'  Goods,  and  all  kinds  of 
Special  Brass  Goods. 
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BRIDGES— STEEL. 

CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 

DISTILLERS. 

Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office  and  Works-TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices— riontreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad — We  are  prepared  to 
subniit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 

The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers    of    Children's  Vehicles,    Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Monetary  Times  Trade  Review  and 
Insurance  Chronicle,  Toronto. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  1866  and  has 
never  missed  an  issue.    In  1869  it  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Intercolonial  Journal  of  Commerce  j 
in  1870  The  Trade  Review  and  later  the  Toronto 
Journal  of  Commerce.    No  other  publications 
issued  under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"  Canadian  Club  "  Whisky. 

CANOES 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 

Peterborough  Canoe  Co'y,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Launches  and  anything  that  fioats. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

The  Merchants  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co., 
Liberty  St.,  TORONTO.  Limited. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of  Woolen 
or  Half- Wool  Dress  Goods  whether  made  in 
Canada  or  Europe.      Also  Japanese  Silks. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 

The  Norton  Mfg.  Co., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder  Cans. 
Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 

Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans 
daily.    Correspondence  solicited. 

CARPETS. 

CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 

DYESTUFFS. 

Fletcher  Manufacturing  Company, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  IVIarble  and  Silver-plated  Soda  ^Vater 
Fountains  ;  Bakers',  Confectioners'  and  Cooks' 
Tools,    Machines,    Utensils    and    Supplies ; 
Waxed  Paper  Julep  Straws. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 
MONTREAL. 

Aniline    and   Alizarine    Colors  ;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 

CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and   Union  Ingrain 
Carpets  and  Art  Squares,  Axminster  Carpets 
and  Rugs  ;  Smyrna  Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs . 

CARRIAGES. 

E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Carriages  for 
home  and  export  trade.    Catalogues  to  dealers 
on  application. 

CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 

Quelph  Axle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

Established  1872. 

Springs,  etc.,  etc. 

M.  Beatty  &  Sons, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels,  Dredges, 
Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting  Engines,  Horse 
Power  Hoisters,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal 
Pumps  and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 

Limited, 

Head  Office  :  TORONTO. 

Factories — Toronto,   Peterborough,  Montreal. 
Branch  Offices  —  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  Rossland,  Calgary. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds^ — Power,  Lighting,  Railway. 
We  furnish  complete  Installations. 

COPPER  WORK. 

The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Limited, 

■   TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 

Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners'  Copper 

Work. 

Coulter  &  Campbell, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO, 

Manufacturers    of    Distillers',    Brewers'  and 
Confectioners'    Copper    and    Brass  Work. 
Marine,   Dyers',   and  Varnish,    Copper  and 
Brass  Work.    Metal  spinning  work  to  order. 

CORDAGE 

Hutchison,  Shurly  &  Derrett, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Twi nPQ     n H  r^nrHiS ctp    IVTi  11  R*Ji  nHincr  onH  T~lriin*n cr 
X  WlilCO  flilLl  V^(JlU,a.gC,    LVllil  JJdllLllliy  cLllLl  J_-'I]V]llg 

Ropes,  Chalk  and  Fishing  Lines,  Seine  Twine. 
Hammocks,   Tennis,    Cricket   and  Fly  Nets, 
Cotton  Rope  and  Clothes  Lines,  Plough  Lines, 
&c.,  &c. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works — Hamilton,  Ontario 
Sales  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Halifax. 

Manufactures  of  Dynamos,  Generators,  Motors, 
Switchboards,  Transformers,  Meters  and  Sup- 
plies for  Railway,  Lighting,  Power  Transmis- 
sion and  Mining  Plants,    Air  Brakes  for  Steam 
and   Traction   Service.       Steam  and  Motor 
Driven  Air  Compressors. 

The  Jones  &  Jloore  Electric  Co., 

20  &  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors  for  belt 
or  direct  connection.    Complete  estimates  fur- 
nished on  lighting  or  power  plants.    Repairs  to 
all  systems. 

ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

CHEESE. 

Canadian  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Ltd. 

A.  F.  MacL.aren  Imperial 

Cheese  Co'y,  Limited, 

51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial  Cheese 
and  agents  for  Grocers'  Specialties. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Cable  Address,  "  Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric,  Hydrau- 
'  lie.  Power  and  Hand  Elevators,  Dumb  Waiters, 
Hoisting  Machinery. 

ENAMELLED  WARE. 

CHEMICALS. 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Kemp  Manufacturing  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and  Re- 
tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware,  Sheet 
Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,   Stove  Shovels, 
Stove  Boards,  Copper  Ware,  Oil  Stoves,  Ma- 
chine Oilers,  Tinned  Spoons,  Lanterns,  Wire 
Goods  and  Metals. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,"  Toronto/ 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line  at 
closest  prices. 

The  Raymond  flfg.  Co.  of  Guelph, 

GUELPH,  ONT.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of    the    ' '  National "  Cream 
Separator  and  "  Raymond  "  Sewing  Machines. 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

FUEL. 

GLUE. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works, 

TORONTO. 

Engineers,   Boilermakers,  Steel  Shipbuilders, 
Bqilders  in  Canada  of  the  Yarrow  and  Moscher 
Water-Tube  Boilers. 

Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 

The  Standard  Fuel  Co., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make,  graded 
to  exactly  suit  particular  requirements. 

J.  &  R.  Weir, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 
MONTREAL  , 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machinists. 
Steel  Boat  Builders. 

ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 
Qrip,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Advertising 
Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros,  Cuts  of  all 
■  kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues,  Calendars. 

FURNITURE— CHURCH  &  SCHOOL 

HARNESS. 

E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 

J10NTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Sadd- 
lery for  home  and  export  trade. 

H.  L.amontagne  &  Company,  Limited, 

1902  Notre  Dame  Street,  MONTREAL 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Fine 
Harness,   Collars,  Saddles,    Horse  Blankets 
Trunks,  Valises,   Satchels,   Travelling  Bags, 
Fitted  Uppers,  Etc.,  Etc.    Importers  of  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings, 
and  Saddlery  Hardware. 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,   Screens,  and 
Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture  ;  Model  Auto- 
matic Desks  and  Teachers'  Desks ;  Lecture 
Room  Chairs,  Settees,  etc. 

FURNITURE— OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL 

The  Canadian  Office  &  School 

Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church,  Lodge 
and  Opera  House  Furniture  ;  Bank,  Office, 
Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry    Store   and  Court 
House  Fittings  a  specialty. 

The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office  Desks, 
School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic  Vault  and  Library 
Furniture,  Trucks. 

HEATING  BOILERS. 

J.  L.  Jones  Engraving  Co., 

168  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

Wood  and   Photo  Engravers  and  Electro- 
typers. 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.     "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Steam  Heater.  "Daisy' 
Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

ENVELOPES. 

The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co.,  Limited, 

%  TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size.  The 
largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 

W.  J.  Qage  &.  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
Are  specialists  in  all  manufactures  of  paper. 

FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 

HORSE  NAILS. 

Canada  Horse  Nail  Company, 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively. 
Established  1865.    Registered  trade  mark  "  C." 
All  our  nails  are  hot  forged  from  Swedish  Char- 
coal Steel  Nail  Rods,  and  pointed  and  finished  by 
our  own  special  process.     They  have  no  superior 
in  the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish.    Made  in 
four  patterns:    "Oval,"   "Countersunk,"  "Short 
Oval,"  and  "  Short  Countersunk."    In  25  lb,  boxes, 
also  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cardboard  packages.  Samples 
and  quotations  furnished  on  application.  Export 
shipments  arranged    to  any   foreign  destination. 
Cable  and  Telegraph   Code,  "  Western  Union." 
Cable  Address,  "  Adanac,"  Montreal. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 

FURNITURE— REED  AND  RATTAN. 

The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers    of  Children's    Vehicles,    Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

The  Chas.  Rogers  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Furniture 
and  Upholstery. 

GLASS 

Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co., 

135  to  143  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 

— Headquarters — 

Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 

All  kinds  Plate  and  other  Window  Glass. 

The  Moneibary  Times, 

TORONTO. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting  the 
investing  public  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any 
nfew  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of  amalgamated 
,  concerns,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  prospectus 
should  appear  in  The  Monetary  Times,  a  journal 
that  carries  weight  and  reaches  all  those  most 

lllfplv  tn  ViP  intf'r^ct'^H  ' 

FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 

IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  riontreal  Rolling  nills  Company, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel,  Cut  and 
.   Wire  Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  Spikes,  Wire  (all 
kinds)  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails,  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe  (Black  and  Galvanized)  Lead  Pipe, 
White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty,  Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
Rivets,  Washers,   Railway  Spikes  and  Track 
Bolts. 

GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 

The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Manufacturers. 
Corporation     Water     Works     Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

The  Hamilton  Facing  mil  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foundry. 
Write  for  prices. 

Quebec  Preserving  Co. 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  jams,  jellies,   catsups  and 
pickles. 
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JEWELLERY. 

MARBLE. 

PACKING-HOUSE  MACHINERY. 

John  Wanless  &  Co., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of   Rings,    Brooches,  Watch 
Chains,    Medals,   Class  Pins,  Lockets,  Cuff 
Links,  and  Fine  Diamond  and  Pearl  Jewellery 

The  Forsyth  Granite  &  flarble  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration  and 
sanitary  purposes.    Mosaic  and  tiles.  Granite 
work  and  granolithic  sidewalks 

Wm.  R.  Perrin  &  Company,  Limited, 

122  Church  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  packing  houses 
and  abattoirs. 

LEATHER 

Clarke  &  Clarke,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1852.) 
Leather   Manufacturers — Colored  Sheepskins, 
Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button  Fly,  Book- 
binders' and  Fancy  Leather,  Skivers,  Fleshes, 
Russets,    Velvet    Art    Leather   and  Spanish 
Furniture  Roans 
Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.         Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 492  St  Valier  St.       Clarkes,  Toronto." 

The  Breithaupt  Leather  Co.,  Limited, 

Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowel,  Ont. 

OILS. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co;, 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Ohve  and  Castor  Oils  ; 
Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and  Cod  Oils  ; 
also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases  of  all  sorts. 

Sun  Oil  Refining  Co., 

HAMILTON.  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High-Grade 
Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS. 

Andrew  Muirhead, 

82  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.    Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Ena- 
mels,  IJuilders,   Manufacturers  and  Painters 
supplies.    Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 

Island  City  Paint  &.  Vari^^  Works 

Makers    of    Permanent   Reds,   Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Ygtrnishes, 
Furniture  Varnishes, ,  Japans.     Finest  ground 
colors  in  Oil  and  Japari. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO.i 
nONTREAL           TORONTO  VANCOUVER 

A.  Ramsay  &  Son, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 

Import  Glass,    Brushes,    Artists'  Materials, 

Painters'  Tools,  etc. 

A.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Limited, 

(Established  1852)         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented,  Glazed  and  Dull 
Kid  ;  Patent,  Glazed,  Boxed  and  Dull  Calf ; 
Mochos,    Kid,    Swedes,    Reindeer,  Buckskin, 
Chrome  Asbestos    Tan  Gloves   and  Mitts, 
Chrome  Asbestos  and  Indian  Tan  Moccasins. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.       Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 492  St.  Valier  St.       "  Arc,  Toronto." 

LEATHERS,  FANCY. 

Wickett  &  Craig,  Limited,      (Estab.  I87i) 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,    Valise,    Trunk,    Bookbinders  ,  Bridle, 
Skirting,  Schap  and  Saddle  Leathers — in  all 
colors. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  codes.  Cable 
address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 

The  Beaver  Oil  Co., 

Office-74S  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory  at  OUTREMONT  JUNCTION 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound,  Cylinder, 
Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and  Leather  Oils. 

OIL  CLOTHS. 

The  Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Limited, 
MONTREAL. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 

Cleveland         New  York        San  Francisco 
Chicago           Newark            Los  Angeles 
Kansas  City     Boston             San  Diego 
Montreal          Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis          London,  Eng. 

The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Cloths  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    Floor  Oil'  Cloths,   Table  OiL  Cloth, 
Carriage  Oil  Cloth,  Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair 
Oil  Cloth,  etc.      Decorative  Burlaps,  double 
sized  and  oil  coated. 

PAPER. 

Wm.  Barber  &  Bros., 

aEORQBTOWN,  ONT. 

Paper-Makers. 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

ORGANS. 

The  Bell  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Limited, 

QUELPH, ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  R*eed  Organs, 
Upright  and  Grand   Pianos,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. , 
15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

The  Harris  Lithographing  Co., 

6  and  8  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels,  etc. 

The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

iVldlvCl  o  \Jl  OULICL  OUUa,j 

Envelope  and  Writing  Paper, 
Colored  Flats  and  Lmen  Ledgers. 

The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 

King  Street  West, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Lithographers  and  engravers  by  all  processes. 
Manufacturers     of     High-Class  Advertising 
Novelties.      Map   Engravers   and  Fine  Art 
Printers,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  Doherty  &  Co., 

1875      CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers  of   the    Famous  High-Grade 
Doherty  Organ. 

European  Representative — W.  W.  Clarry,  12 
Lancelots  Hey,  Liverpool,  England. 

PAPER— LINEN    BOND  &  LeDGER. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High  grade  Paper  Adakers. 
,  Makers  of  " Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Cana- 
dian   Linen    Ledger,"     "  Earnschffe  Linen 
Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 

LOCKS  &  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

Goderich  Organ  Co., 

QODERICH.  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.     For  export  and  home 
trade.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Agencies  : — Liverpool,  'Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Capetown. 

PATENTS. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and  Mortise 
Locks,  Knobs,  Escutcheons,  Door  Bells,  Butts, 
etc. ,  etc. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 

Chas.  H.  Riches, 

Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Counsellor  in 
Patent  Causes. 

Patents,    Trade    Marks,  Copyrights,  Design 
Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all  foreign 
countries. 
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Patents —  Continued. 
Ridout  &  May  bee, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA/WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents,  Trade 

Marks,  Cbpyrights,  Designs. 

Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free  on 

application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 

Laboratories  and  Qeneral  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot.  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bio- 
logical products  m  the  world.  Our  laboratories 
are  always  open  for  professional  inspection. 


PIANOS. 

The  Bell  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Limited, 
;  'OtIELPH,  ONT. 


Mani^jiftcturers  of  High-Grade  Upright  and 
Grand  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at'  49  Hblborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.G.  ;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Gerhard  Heintzman, 

69-75  Sherbourne  Street;  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  tligh-Grade,  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


The  Newell  &  Higel  Co.,  Limited. 

Mechanical  'Experts  and  manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions,  Keys  and 
Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds  and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Limited 

37  Jar  vis  St.,  TORONTO 
Office  and  Factory,  86=92  Ann  St.,  Montreal, 
-  Warehouse— 6  Sewardstone  Road.,  Victoria  Parit, 
LONDON,  ENG. 
Factory— WIDNES,  LANCASHIRE 

Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings,  for  Steam. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  and  Gas  Pipes,  Boilers, 
Flues,  Heaters  and  Tanks,  Cold  Storage  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 

Auld  Mucilage  Co., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL 

Premiam  Mucilage,  best  made. 

Lithograms  and  Lithogram  CDmposition,  best  quality. 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powder,  for  printers,  &c 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Compound,  safe. 
English  Boiler  Purger,  best  in  tlie  market! 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts,  increases  power. 
English  Patent  Plastic  Cork,  best,  for  boiler  covering. 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 

All  goods  guaranteed.    Correspondence  solicited. 


PIPES— CAST  IRON. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices  :  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Water    Pipe,    Gas    Pipe,    Special  Castings, 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains,  etc. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


The  James  Robertson  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  Lead 
Shot,  Colors  in  Oils,  Colors  in  Japan  ;  Putty, 
Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White  Lead,  Metals, 
Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Saws  and 
Varnishes. 
265-283  King  St.  West,  cor.  Dorset  St. 

Telephones  819,  1511,  1292  and  80(54 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 


The  Southam 

Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithographing  of  all  highest 
grades.  Varnished  Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar 
■  Labels,  Barrel  Labels,  Catalogue  Covers, 
Hangers  and  Special  Calendars. 

"We  sell  by  Mail  " 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


Douglas  Ford  &  Company, 

29  Lombard  Street,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Telephone,  flain  3130. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


The  Miln -Bingham  Printing  Co., 

TORONTO, 

Are  the  Dominion's  best  Printers. 


The  Monetary  Times  Ptg.  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing  The 
Monetary  Times,  we  print  :  Industrial  Canada, 
Canadian  Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman, 
Journal  of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and  half 
a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and  book  work 
is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented  Wood 
-    Split   Pulleys  with  standardized  interchange- 
able bushing  system.     Capacity,  300  pulleys 
per  day. 


RADIATORS. 


The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAHILTON,  CANADA. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The  Linde  British  Refrigeration  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machines   for   Meat    Packers,    Dairies,  Cold 
Stores,  etc.    Stores  cooled  by  our  latest  patent 
dry  air  circulation  system. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Bldg.,  St.  Nicholas  St., 

Montreal. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Limited, 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

Late  Killev  Beckett  Works 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Qutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  Maltese 
Cross"  and  "Lion"  brands  of  Rubber  Boot? 
and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WINNIPEG. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  of  all  kinds. 
Belting,  Hose,  Packing,  Moulded  Goods  of 
all  descriptions.  Fire  Hose,  Rubber  Boots  and 
Shoes,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Qutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting,  Pack- 
ing, Water  Hose,  Steam,  Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose, 
Brewers'  Hose,  "Maltese  Cross"  Carbolized 
Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Single  and  Double  Tube 
Bicycle  Tires,  Solid  Rubber  Vehicle  Tires. 


SCALES. 


The  Qurney  Scale  Co., 

.    Established  1856. 

HAniLTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and  Trucks 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS 


The  Canada  Screw  Co., 

HAMILTON 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and  straight 
lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and  Tire  Bolts, 
Rivets,  Machine  Screws,  Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright 
Wire  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  Matthews, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal  Work, 
Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


The  Standard  Shirt  Co.,  Limited. 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Over- 
alls, etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Roden  Bros., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow  Ware, 
Enameled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches  and 
Novelties,  Medals,  Badges,  and  College  Pins. 
Staple  Silverware  of  all  classes. 
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Silversmiths — Continued. 

STOVES. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Standard  Silver  Co., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of  Electro- 
Silver  Plated  Wares.    If  interested  write  for 
catalogue. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "  Souvenir  " 
Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or  coal,  etc. ,  etc. 
Catalogues  on  application. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Typewriters; 
also  all  other  makes,  new  and  second-hand: 
manufacturers   of  new-style  duplicating  and 
supplies.    Write  for  price  list. 

The  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Limited, 
Factories  and  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Silvpr<?mitfi<?    nnrl     TVTcirmfpr'tnrfirc     r\f  T^'lf^r'tm 

Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEKHAM, 

Managing  Director 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 

VARNISHES. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons, 

PETERBOROUGH,.  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,    Awnings,  Flags 
Sails,  AA^aterproof  Covers,  Clothirig,  Coal 
Bags,   Life   Belts,    Life  Buoys,  and  every 
description  of  Camping  Goods.    Tents  and 
Camping  Outfits  to  rent.     Long  distance. 
Phone,  Peterborough,  Ont. ,  Canada. 

The  Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co.,  ' 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of  Fine   Varnishes,  }apans. 
Enamels,  etc. 

SKEWERS. 

WATCH  CASES. 

Canadian  Skewer  Co.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers',  Wool  Pack,  Cop 

?inn  fill  KinH^i  cS  '^J'J ooH pn         pwprc  a n H   l~^r^Mi7fil c 

made  from  best  quality  second  growth  hard 
maple.    Capacity,  3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 
Hespeler  Telephone  42.    Toronto  Telephone 
Main  2845, 

The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.    Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
iliicLi  diiu  i>  ici^ei  vv  <tii.u  v^dscb  01  every  siyie  anci 
size.    Goods  marketed  exclusively  through  the 
wholesale  trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Edmonton  Tent  &  flattress  Co., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  Co'y  in  the  Northwest, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  Tents, 
^wnings,    Mattresses,   Flags,   Sails,  Water- 

Y/\.\j\Jx  \  \jvcio,  cxd^i    ciii  iviiius  yji.  kjLii  vcy  aiiu  'wv^iJ 

tractors    Camp    Supplies.  Correspondence 

John  Harrison  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality  Butchers' 
Skewers  and  Sectional  Reversible  Blocks. 

solicited.    Box  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

WIND  MILLS-STEEL. 

TINWARE. 

Qoold,  Shapley  &MuIrCo.,  of  Brantford, 

BRANTPORD,  ONT.  Limited. 

R  rtllpr- RpaTinff  (^nl von iypri   AA/inH  IV^illc    Pii mr^* 

ing  and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffe,  Grain  Grinders,  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,    Water    Pipe   and    Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co., 

HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Manufacturers   of   Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Fly  Traps,  Mouse  Traps, 
Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Patent  Stove  Pipe,  Cur- 
rugated  Conductor  Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows  ; 
Stamped,  Japanned  and  Plain  Tinware,  Tin- 
smiths Supplies. 
Catalogue  on  application 

SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.    Telephone,  Park  335 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO.  Limited 

Manufacttjrers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stan- 
dard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes),  Grinders,   Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.    Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 

TRADE  JOURNALS. 

The  Monetary  Times, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause  more  than  another  why 
this  Journal  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  commercial  community  it  is  that  The  Mone- 
tary Times  has  always  been  found  trustworthy. 
The  fearlessness  of  its  editorial  treatment  of 
wrong  business  methods  could  not  be  exercised 
were  it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings,  Stable 
Fixtures. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WIRE  WORK. 

The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wlre,;iron 
and  Brass  Works  Co.,  Limited, 

Established  1854.    Office,  117  King  St.  West, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental  Wrofight 
Iron .  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ings,   Window    Fixtures,    Elevatot  (jtiards, 
Mining  Screens,  Riddles,  etc. 

THRESHING,  ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY,  &c. 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co'y,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,    Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments 
of  all  kinds,  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Road- 
making  Machinery,  Road  Graders,  Scrapers, 
Rollers,  Crushers,  Plows,  &c. ,  &c. 

Spramotor  Co., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 

OU-/U  1SAXI%  at.,  UUINUUlN,  CAIN. 

Manufacturers  of  Painting,  Spraying  and  Dis- 
infecting Machines, 
Send  for  8o  page  Catalogue. 

WOOL. 

E.  T.  Carter  &  Co., 

83  and  85  FRONT  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 

STATIONERY. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

General    Stationers,    Printers,  Lithographers 
bossers. 

The  Al.  Langmuir  Ilanufacturlng 

Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope  Cases, 
Suit  Cases,  etc.    Steel  Sample  Cases. 

WOOLLENS. 

Rosamond  Woolen  Co., 

ALMONTE,  ONt. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  Suitings 
and  Serges.    Fancy  Tweeds  and  Overcoatings 
in  Wool  only. 

STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE-SINKING 

Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

HAHILTON,  CAN. 

Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Embossing  Dies, 
Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe  manufacture,  and 
general  machine  work.  Fine  Die-Sinking,  Steel 
Stamps,  Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.    Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

H.'  Barnard,  Proprietor, 

J.  Eveleigh  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites  of  every 
description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 

The  Paris  Wincey  Mills  C(^. 
PARIS.  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union  Flan- 
nels, Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges,  etc. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "  THERSON,"  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  957. 

THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &c. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON.  W.  N.  TILLEY. 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON.  R.  H.  PARMENTER. . 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Offices  : — Tofonto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yongfe  Street. 


NON^NIENIBKRS'  CARDS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 

MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 

INSURANCE. 

JAMAICA 

D.  0.  C.  HENRIQUES, 

Manufacturers'  Representative 

and  General  Commission  Agent, 

KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  B.  W. 

REFERENCE-Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO., 

General  Commission  Agents, 

AND 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS  OF  VELVETEENS 

Head  Office,  77  York  Street,  TORONTO, 
Branch  Office    .       .       .  MONTREAL. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 

The  Shipping 

WnHH 

(Weekly— Illustrated— 6d.) 

Discusses    all   the  Important  Shipping 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 

25s.  per  annum,  post  free. 

The    Shipping   World,    Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 

The  GUARDIAN  Assurance  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  General  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

WEST  AUSTRALIA 

William  Hale,  Manufacturers'  Agent, 

KALQOORLIE, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

P.  0.  Box  19, 
Cable  Address,                  Codes  used, 
Mercury,  Broomhalls, 

Kalgoorlie.                     ,      A,  B,  C. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

INSURANCE  AGENT 

(Late  Divisioti  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 

Office  :  —  Royal  Insurance  Company's  Building, 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Canada  Ljfe,   Royal  Insurance  Fire  Co., 
Ontario  Accident.     Risks  promptly  covered 
on  application  by  wire  or  otherwise. 

Phones  -  North  2gSj,  Main  2603  and  8jg. 

W.  P.  Wicksteed  &  Co., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall  be 
pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia,  absolutely  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  are  in  a  good  position  to  introduce 
your  goods.    Satisfactory  references  given,  and 
correspondence  invited. 

Our  Western  Empire 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development  of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT    BRITAIN    and  CANADA 
and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 

DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
for  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 

WINNIPEG 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Warehouseinen,  Customs'  &  Distributing  Agents, 
151  Bannatyne  Street, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  intelli- 
gent and  careful  handling.    We  also  attend  to  Dis- 
tribution of  shipments  in  car  lots  or  packages. 
This  affords  Shippers  the  advantage  of  making  up 
car  lots  and  placing  unsold  portion  in  our  Ware- 
house in  Storage.    Our  rates  are  moderate  and  dis- 
tributing charges  Equitable.     Insurance  1J%  per 
annum.    Advances  made  on  Consignments. 

d)e  JIustralian          established  im 
trading  World  .  .  .        Price  2d. 

A  weekly  Commercial  and  Financial 
Journal   devoted   to  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth. 

The  very  Best  Advertising  Medium  for 
that  Colony. 

Subscription— ICS.  per  annum,  including  postage. 

Address  166  &  167  Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE 

South  American  Journal 

9  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

for  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
trade  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

TORONTO, 

Canada. 
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Che  Scvmign  Bank  of  On^ds 


Capital^  $1^300,000.00 


Reserve  Fund,  $325,000.00 


B  RANCHES 


Amhepstbup^ 

Clinton 

Cpediton 

Bxetep 

Happow 

Havelock 


Mapkham 
Mapmopa 
Milvepton 
Montpeal 

West  End 
Mount  Albept 


Newmapket 

Ottawa 

Pepth 

St.  Cathapines 

Stiplins: 

Stouffville 


Sutton,  P.Q. 
Toponto 
Unionville 
Wateploo,  P.Q. 
Zupich 


The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.      Interest   on  sums   of  $i.oo  and  upwards   paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,   Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  arid  Merchants  solicited.  Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.      No  trouble,   "red  tape"   or  delay. 

D.  W.  Suwart, 

General  Wanager. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  HAS  BEEN  REMOVED 
TO    LARGE    AND    MORE    SUITABLE  PREMISES, 

AND  THE 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

ARE  NOW  AT   183^   ST.   JAMES  STREET, 

MONTREAL,  THE   EAST   BASEMENT  OF  THE 
TEMPLE  BUILDING. 


''THIS  IS  THE  GROWING 
TIME." 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  "OLIVER" 
HAS     NEVER     BEEN  EQUALLED. 


Agents  Wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 


Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 


TEMPLE  BUILDING, 


MONTREAL 


THE  DELEGATES  AT  PRESIDENT  DKUMMONO'S  SUMMER  RESIDENCE,   MOUNT  ST.  BRUNO. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1904 

Ihe  largest  and  most  successful  Annual  General  Meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association 
The  President's  Annual  Address  —  Full  Report  of  the  Tiushirs'^ 
Sessions  —  Tfie   Hanqiiet  Speeches 


The  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadiaii 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  now  a  part  of  history.  Un- 
questionably it  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  in  Canada,  and  to  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  attending,  its  many  interesting 
features  will  for  years  to  come  prove  a  source  of  happy 
and  inspiring  recollections.  Measured  by  its  character- 
istics, the  meeting  is  one  to  be  long  remembered.  Montreal 
threw  its  gates  wide  open,  and  from  the  welcome  till  the 
close,  good  fellowship   and  genial  brotherhood  held  sway. 

\j  \  Not  a  single  word  or  incident  marred  the  harmony  of  anv 
1  session.  On  the  contrary  the  spirit  of  unity  and  good-will 
^  was  everywhere  apparent.     East  and  West  clasped  hands 

\  in  the  common  theme  of  "Canada,"  and  for  three  days 
directed  their  united  strength  in  the  consideration  of  Can- 
adian questions  with  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  common 
only  to  business  men    whose  interests  are   one  with  the 

>^  growth  and  development  of  their  country.  Measured  by  its 
pleasant  associations  and  entertainments,  the  convention 
was  certainly  the  most  delightful  ever  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Montreal  Branch  provided  a  royal  welcome,  which 
never  ceased  to  manifest  itself  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
theatre  party  was  enjoyed  by  all;  the  reception  and  sail, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
was    both  interesting    and  pleasing;    while  the  delightful 


afternoon  spent  at  Mount  Saint  Bruno,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  host  and  hostess  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Every  organization  and  individual  connected  with  the 
arrangements  seemed  to  compete  with  every  other  in  an  un- 
stinted effort  to  provide  "a  good  time"  for  the  visitors,  and 
ensure  the  success  of  the  convention. 

Measured  by  its  results,  the  convention  will  undoubtedly 
exercise  a  far-reaching  influence  in  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  Association,  in  binding  the  Provinces  more  closely 
together,  and  in  radiating  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  even  across  the  seas,  a  splendid  national  and  imperial 
sentiment. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  convention  were  model  in 
their  constitution  and  methods.  All  the  important  ques- 
tions dealt  with  during  the  year,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  Association  thereon,  were  presented  by  the  various 
commitees  in  short,  concise  for|i,  ready  for  discussion---and 
that  discussion  was  carried  on  in  admirable  business-like 
fashion  from  first  to  last.  Plow  important  these  issues  are, 
and  with  what  care  they  are  handled  by  this  convention 
will  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  annual  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  and 
comprehensive  utterances  delivered  within  recent  times  in 
Canada,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Canadian  busi- 
ness men,  legislators  and  citizens  generally. 
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At  the  annual  banquet  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  entertain  a  number  of  prominent  representatives 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  many  other 


noted  figures  in  Canadian  public  life.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
convention  must  be  looked  back  upon  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 


THE    OPENING  SESSION 


On  Tuesday  evening,  September  2ist,  after  a  day  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  first  business  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held 
in  the  Ladies'  Ordinary  of  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Drummond,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order  he  said:  We  are  very 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  with  us  to-night  a  gentleman 
whom  those  of  us  who  know  him  in  Montreal  know  to  be, 
although  a  Scotchman  born,  a  thorough  Canadian,  and  one 
whose  sympathies  have  always  been  extended  to  anything 
that  will  make  for  the  uplifting  of  Canada,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Old  Land.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Barclay  to  invoke  the 
Divine  blessing  on  all  the  work  of  this  convention,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  rise.  (The 
audience  rose.) 

INVOCATION. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barclay — Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  We  bless  Thee,  that 
we  are  learning  more  and  more  to  read  Thy  name  and  Thy 
nature,  Thy  presence  and  Thy  providence  in  every  changing 
aspect  and  in  every  unvarying  law  of  Thy  universe,  on  every 
page  of  history,  in  the  witness  of  every  noble  life,  and 
above  all,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  desire  to 
acknowledge  Thy  power  and  Thy  providence,  and  to  ask 
Thy  blessing.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  mighty  Em- 
pire, beseeching  Thee,  who  hast  made  us  great,  to  make  us 
equal  to  our  high  and  holy  trust,  that  we  may  be  reverent 
in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  freedom,  just  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  generous  in  the  protection  of  weakness. 
We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  our  King  and  Queen  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  May  their  hearts  be  filled 
with  such  loyalty  to  Thee  that  the  people  shall  be  exalted 
by  their  loyalty  to  Thee.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  our 
Dominion.  It  is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
given  us.  Many  are  our  blessings  and  privileges.  Grant  us 
grace  duly  to  aopreciate  and  rightly  to  use  these.  Forbid 
that  by  our  neglect  or  our  abuse  of  them  we  should  provoke 
Thee  to  take  them  from  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  the  material  blessings  which  we 
so  richlv  enjoy.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  prosperity  which 
has  attended  the  labors  of  Thy  peoole  here.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  harvest  which  the  hand  of  man,  obedient  to  Thy 
laws,  gathers  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  blessing  Thee 
that  when  labor  sneaks  to  the  earth  the  furrows  of  the  field 

^answer  with  m  abundant  return.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
safety  that  has  attended  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  do  business  acro.-^s  the  great  waters.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  and  for  the  treasures 
hid  in  the  earth,  for  the  riches  which  our  mining  hand  has 
gathered,  the  wealth  we  have  quarried  from  our  mountains 
or  dug  from  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  for  all  the  riches 
with  which  nature  has  rewarded  the  laborious  thought  and 
the  toilsome  hand  of  man,  for  the  waste  places  changed  into 
granaries  and  gardens,  and  the  desolate  solitudes  changed 

^nto  cities  of  habitation.  We  thank  Thee  for  those  who 
have  won  for  us  our  inheritance,  for  their  patient  endeavor 
and  their  valued   endurance.    We  thank   Thee    for  all  the 


truths  that  science  has  discovered,  for  all  the  beauty  that 
art  has  caught  and  preserved,  for  the  freedom  of  our  con- 
stitution, for  our  benevolent  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
for  all  the  truth  that  is  taught  in  our  churches,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  schools  and  colleges,  for  all  of  the  justice  that 
has  become  the  common  law  of  our  people,  and  for  the 
righteousness  and  benevolence  that  bless  our  land.  We 
thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  everything  that  helps  to  teach  us 
the  greatness  of  our  nature,  the  nearness  of  Thy  presence, 
the  certainty  of  Thy  love.  We  bless  Thee  for  those  whose 
words  have  taught  us,  and  whose  life  still  teaches  us  wiser 
desires,  purer  and  simpler  manners,  grander  principles, 
loftier  hopes,  revealing  to  us  the  truly  human,  and  thus 
leading  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Divine.  Our  prayer  is 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  keep  and  strengthen  and  enlarge 
the  inheritance  that  has  become  ours.  Forbid,  O  God,  that 
we  should  sell  our  birthright,  not  to  gratify  self  in  the 
abundance  of  our  riches,  but  to  rejoice  in  them  before  God; 
to  consecrate  them,  to  perpetuate  them,  to  transmit  them 
unimpaired  and  hallowed  to  our  children.  In  our  daily 
work,  in  our  buying  and  selling,  may  we  keep  our  hands 
clean  and  our  hearts  pure.  May  we  do  justly,  love  mercy 
and  walk  humbly  with  our  God;  and  when  in.  Thy  provi- 
dence our  cup  runneth  over,  may  we  be  bountiful  to  those 
who  need  our  wealth,  using  our  strength  for  the  weakness 
of  others,  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
feet  to  the  lame,  and  to  search  out  the  cause  that  we  know 
not. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  God,  that  in  all  the  departments  of 
life  in  this  Dominion,  righteousness,  which  aTone  exalteth  a 
nation,  may  rule.  Especially  do  we  pray  that  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  trafficers  may  be  the  honorable  of 
the  earth;  that  our  material  progress  and  prosperity  may 
be  ever  accompanied  by  philanthropy  and  piety.  Do  Thou 
make,  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee,  this  Association,  with  its 
members  gathered  from  every  Province  of  the  Dominion 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  mighty  instrument  in  Thy  hands 
for  accomplishing  this  glorious  issue,  and  to  Thy  name  in 
Christ  be  all  the  praise.  Amen. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

The  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  feel  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  have  with 
us  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  had  a  better  mayor 
than  Mayor  Laporte — (applause) — and  we  have  him  with  us 
to-night,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  address  you  for  a 
short  time. 

MAYOR  LAPORTE. 

Messrs.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association: 

Allow  me  in  my  capacity  of  mayor  of  this  city  to  greet 
you  the  most  cordial  and  sincere  welcome. 

Your  choice  of  our  city  to  hold  your  thirty-third  annual 
convention  honors  us,  and  is  extremely  agreeable  to  us. 

Your  Association  distinguishes  itself  very  particularly 
by  the  harmony  which  reigns  amongst  its  members,  notwith- 
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standing  the  diversity  of  interest  of  each.  This  harmony 
can  only  be  the  means  of  practical  results  and  be  profitable 
to  every  one  in  general,  and  you  deserve  to  be  heartily 
congratulated. 

Your  Association,  I  sincerely  hope,  will  not  limit  itself 
to  manufacturers'  interests;  the  scope  of  your  action  must 
be  wider. 

Representing  vast  interests  of  all  nature,  you  will,  no 
doubt,  study  the  important  questions  interesting  the  trade 
in  general — transportation,  tariffs,  etc.  The  fire  insurance 
problem  would  also  be  within  the  scope  of  your  studies, 
for  it  interests  the  whole  country,  and  more  particularly 
Montreal. 

We  have  had  this  year  a  good  many  conventions  held 
in  Montreal,  but  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  none  has 
surpassed  yours  in  importance,  for  what  would  Montreal  be 
without  its  manufacturers? 

We,  however,  must  sav  that  our  city  occupies  a  geo- 
graphical position  second  to  none  on  this  continent,  placed 
as  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  oceanic  navigation.  Our 
nort  is  not  onlv  the  principal  exporting  point  of  the 
Dominion;  it  is  also  the  principal  distributing  point  of  the 
greatest  part  of  imported  goods. 

Our  city  is  surrounded  with  powerful  ana  numerous 
water-powers  capable  of  supplying  unlimited  motive  power. 
Our  transportation  by  rail  or  water  offers  ample  accommo- 
dation. 

Montreal  and  its  suburbs  having  nearly  400,000  popu- 
lation, a  great  part  workingmen,  offer  to  manufacturers  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  skilled  labor  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Our  workingmen  are  industrious,  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced. Employers  and  employees  agree  together  in  the 
most  cordial  manner.  They  understand  that  it  is  in  their  in- 
terest and  that  of  society  to  treat  each  other  with  justice,  and 
that  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  country  depend  largely 
on  their  good  understanding  and  mutual  sympathy.  Strikes, 
T  hone,  will  be  soon  an  unknown  thing  here. 

Our  city  council  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  and 
facilitate  the  operations  of  our  manufactures  by  adopting 
as  liberal  measures  and  by-laws  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  convention,  and  I  thank  you  again  for  the  honor 
of  your  visit;  and  if  you  should  decide  to  choose  Montreal 
as  the  permanent  place  to  hold  your  future  conventions,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  are  cordially  and  sincerely  welcome. 

MR.  J.  J.  McGILL. 

The  President— I  will  now  ask  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Association,  to 
speak.  '  ' 

Mr.  McGill  (Montreal)— Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Canad.'-^n  Manufacturers'  Association, — On  behalf  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our 
city.  It  is  unfortunate  that  on  the  first  day  of  your  meeting 
here  the  weather  should  have  been  so  unpleasant;  but  then 
that  is  made  in  Toronto,  so  we  can't  be  blamed  for  that. 
(Laughter.) 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  we  were  exceedingly 
pleased  when  we  learned  that  you  had  decided  again  to  make 
Montreal  the  place  of  your  annual  meeting.  We  cannot 
forget  the  great  pleasure  and  benefit  we  derived  from  your 
last  meeting  in  this  city.  The  masterly  address  of  your 
then  president  was  a  revelation  to  Montreal  manufacturers, 
who  had  no  idea  of  the  possibilities  and  scope  of  such  an 
organization.  As  a  result,  a  local  membership  of  116  at 
that  time  has  increased  to  310  to-day,  and  the  Quebec 
Branch  has  been  formc"^'  with  an  active  organization  and  65 


members.  Following  this  departure  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  away  from  home,  came  the  memorable  Halifax 
and  Vancouver  excursions,  thus  giving  a  course  of  practical 
education  to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
policy  of  our  Association  has  been  productive  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  its  members.  We  have  come  to  know  one  an- 
other, and  made  our  Association  something  other  than  a 
name.  Further,  our  varying  our  annual  meetings  at  dif- 
ferent centres  gives  many  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
sessions  whose  business  engagements  might  prevent  them 
from  attendance  if  held  at  a  distance.  We,  therefore,  gentle- 
men, fully  appreciate  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  in  coming 
to  us;  and  I. assure  you  that  it  will  be  the  earnest  and  hearty 
endeavor  of  the  members  of  this  Branch  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  your  stay  with  us  enjoyable.  The  motto 
of  "Canada  for  the  Canadians"  is  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
although  I  would  prefer  Canadians  for  Canada  and  all  that 
Canada  produces.     To-night    we    say,    "Montreal    for  the 


J.  J.  MCGILL 
Chairman  Montreal  Branch 


Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,"  and  I  trust  that  when 
you  leave  our  city  you  will  respond,  "The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  Montreal."  Gentlemen,  I  again 
welcome  you,  and  may  your  visit  be  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable one.  (Applause.) 

MR.  GEORGE  REPLIES. 

The  president  called  upon  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  of  To- 
ronto, to  reply  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George— Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Montreal, — To  me  has  been  deputed  the 
pleasant  task  of  acknowledging  on  behalf  of  your  guests, 
the  visiting  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, this  your  official  welcome  to  the  city  of  Montreal, 
and  it  differs  not  from  what  we  expected.  There  is  that 
same  genuine  ring  of  true  hospitality,  warm  and  whole- 
hearted, which  we  have  aforetime  experienced  at  your  hands, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  again  find  ourselves  in  anny^J 
convention  here  assembled. 
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HISTORIC  MONTREAL. 

Speaking  for  those  of  your  guests  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attend  the  former  convention  held  in  this 
city,  I  know  that  1  voice  the  sentiments  of  each  of 
them  when  I  say  that  we  have  looked  forward  with  happy 
anticipation  to  renewing  the  friendships  which  were  made 
at  that  time.  We  consider  it  is  not  only  a  great  pleasure, 
but  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  meet  in  this  city,  so  rich 
in  memories  historic  of  our  country's  birth.  A  long  way, 
it  seems,  to  look  in  retrospect,  nearly  four  centuries,  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  Christian  era,  since  in  the  fall  of  1535  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  Canadian  Columbus,  sailed  up  what  must,  on 
account  of  its  very  magnificence,  to  him  have  been  an  awe- 
inspiring  stream,  as  yet  unknown  and  unnamed,  but  named 
by  him  St.  Lawrence  in  honor  of  the  saint  oft  whose  fete 
day  he  first  entered  its  channel;  and  history  also  tells  us 
that  as  he  sailed  on  he  came  to  where  this  river  was  in  con- 
fluence   joined    by  another 

mighty    stream.     And  there 

he    looked    upon    a  scene 

which   was  beautiful,  and  a 

mountain    which    he  named 

"Royal";  so  I  think  that  this 

ground  can    justly  claim  to 

be    sacred    to    the  earliest 

memories  of  our  land.    It  is, 

as  I  said,  a  far  look  back, 

and  the  mind  is  filled  with 

historic   recollections  which 

time     alone     prevents  my 

dwelling    on.     To-night  we 

look  back  into  the  dim  past, 

illumined    by    the    lives  of 

those     early    explorers,  of 

Jacques  Cartier,  of  Cham- 
pi  lin    or    of  Maisonneuve, 

the  latter  about  one  hundred 

years  later  having  estab- 
lished a  missionary  settle- 
ment on  the  present  site  of 

this  city,  the  colony  of  Ville 

Mane. 

THE    CROSS    AND  THE 
FLEUR   DE  LIS. 


here  let  me 
in  this  city. 


re- 
so 


GEO.   E.  DRUMMOND 

President  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 


And  just 
mind  you, 

rich  in  magnificent  churches, 
that  there  is  one  thing  for 
which  we  should  be  de- 
voutly thankful,  and  that  is, 
that  in  the  footsteps  of  the  early  explorers  the  cross  and  the 
fleur-de-lis  were  always  planted  side  by  side,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  Christianity  has  been,  as  we  trust  it  ever  shall 
be,  a  vital  and  beneficent  influence  in  the  life  of  our  country. 
Let  us  ever  hold  in  fond  reverence  the  recollection  of  those 
noble  priests  and  saintly  nuns  who  sacrificed  all  that  worldly 
life  holds  dear  in  order  that  they  might  aid  in  establishing 
Christianity  in  the  new  land.  Try  and  picture  in  your  mind 
the  difference  between  then  and  now.  Maisonneuve's  altar 
erected  under  the  forest  trees,  close  to  where  at  present 
stands  the  mighty  "Notre  Dame."  And  how  brave  and 
strong  those  early  pioneers!  You  all  remember  reading 
how  the  priest  at  that  first  service  said:  "You  are  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  that  shall  arise  and  grow  until  its  branches 
shall  overshadow  the  earth.  'You  are  but  few,  but  your 
work  is  of  God.  His  smile  is  upon  you,  and  your  children 
shall   fill  the   land.'"     How   well   that  prophecy    has  been 


fulfilled!  Consider  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Think 
of  your  magnificent  city,  its  great  buildings,  its  immense 
commerce,  its  culture  and  its  wealth.  Its  means  of  trans- 
portation, railways  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
mighty  steamships  at  your  doors,  both 'equipped  with  every 
modern  luxury  and  convenience,  and  then  contrast  them 
with  the  frail  craft  in  which  your  predecessors  reached  these 
shores — craft  which,  from  their  very  frailty,  had  to  hug  the 
banks  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  wind  and  wave,  and  in  doing 
so  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  attack  from  the 
savages  lurking  in  ambush  near.  Those  were  strenuous 
days,  filled  with  toil  and  danger,  different  far  from  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  the  present  time,  and  to  those  early 
explorers  all  honor  should  be  given. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  BROADLY  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  again  assembled  here 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  questions  of  great  mo- 
ment in  the  development  of 
our  country.  We  are  be- 
lievers in  the  proverb  that 
"In  a  multitude  of  council- 
lors there  is  wisdom."  We 
will  have  representatives 
frotn  every  section  of  our 
grand  Dominion,  and  we 
trust  that  our  judgments  and 
recommendations  will  be  as 
broad  and  as  patriotic  as  is 
our  representation.  Our  As- 
sociation is  powerful  and  in- 
creasing in  importance. 
When  we  met  here  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  member- 
ship of  800.  Since  that  time 
it  has  grown  to  more  than 
1,500,  and  is  representative 
of  every  district  in  our 
broad  land.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  benefits  to 
the  country  in  the  holding 
of  our  conventions  in  the 
different  centres.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  so  effectu- 
ally obliterate  sectionalism 
and  generate  patriotism  as 
learning  to  know  your  coun- 
try by  personal  observation. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so 
tend  to  strengthen  the  "tie 
that  binds"  as  learning  to 
-enow  and  esteem  your  fellow 
Canadians  in  the  different 
Honest  and  good-hearted  rivalry  we 
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sections  of  our  land, 
want— that  means  progress;  but  sectionalism,  which  narrows 
the  life,  retards  the  growth  of  our  country,  we  abhor. 
I  know  that  I  walk  your  streets  with  a  more  exultant 
tread  when  I  look  around  and  see  this  magnificent  city, 
and  T  say  to  myself:  "This  is  Canada;  this  is  a  sample 
(if  what  our  people  arc  capable  of  doing."  We  are  all 
enthusiastic  Canadians,  believers  in  our  country.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  most  magnificent  possibilities  within 
our  borders,  and  we  want  to  do  our  part  in  building  up  this 
land,  this  Canada  of  ours,  into  a  great  and  a  prosperous 
nation,  a  worthy  member  of  that  galaxy  of  free  States  which 
form  the  British  Empire.  Surely  it  is  an  inspiration  to  feel 
that  we  can  take  part  in  that  work. 
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"Our  heritage  is  hope.     We'll  rear 
A  nation  worthy  of  the  land; 
And  when  in  age  we  linger  late 
Upon  the  heights  above  life's  vale, 
Before  we,  like  the  mists,  shall  merge 
In  depths  of  God's  eternity. 
We'll  see,  perchance,  our  influence 
Left  dew-like,  working  for  the  good 
Of  those  whose  day  but  dawns  below." 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  once  again  I  thank  you  most 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  your  guests  for  the  very  warm  wel- 
come you  have  given  us  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

President  Drummond  then  delivered  the  annual  address 
as  follows: 


PRESIDENT'S    ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that 
as  your  President,  1  am  privileged  to-night  not  only  to 
welcome  you  to  the  important  conferences  and  work  oi 
your  i  hirty-third  Annual  Convention,  but  that  1  am  able 
to  do  so  within  the  gates  of  my  own  home  city — Montreal, 
i  may  be  permitted  a  certain  amount  of  pardonable  pride 
iu  the  city  of  my  adoption,  so  rich  in  trade  memories  of  the 
past,  and  I  hope  i  shall  be  excused  if  1  tell  you  that  the 
nistory  of  this,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Dominion, 
is  practically  the  history  of  our  common  country. 

MONTREAL'S  WELCOME. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Montreal  won  her 
commercial  spurs,  and  during  that  long  period  Montreal 
has  borne  a  prominent  share  in  the  great  country  that  we 
call  our  own. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  old  regime,  and  before  the  little 
colony  had  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior,  iadousac,  Quebec,  and  ihree  Rivers  were  th° 
chosen  headquarters  of  trade,  but  the  position  ot  Montreal 
situated  as  she  is  at  the  head  oi  ocean  navigation,  appealed 
to  the  far-seeing,  commercially  inclined  sons  of  old  l^rance, 
and  Montreal  soon  became  the  headquarters  of  a  trade 
which  controlled  the  whole  of  the  vast  territories  beyond. 
Hither  came  to  the  great  Annual  Fair  hosts  of  red  Indians 
from  the  Upper  l^akes,  their  canoes  laaea  to  the  water 
with  beaver  skins,  the  principal  article  of  barter  in  those 
days,  and  also  to  the  gathering  came  merchants  from  yu-;- 
bec  and  Three  Rivers  to  exchange  tlieir  imported  and  prob- 
ably, to  a  moderate  extent,  locally  manufactured  goods,  for 
other  commodities,  and  it  was  here  that  the  imagination  of 
La  balle  took  nre  and  led  him  to  prosecute,  largely  for  trade 
purposes,  tHe  exploraaon  wnich  nnaily  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi.  Montreal  was  also  the  point  of 
departure  of  another  ot  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of 
Canada's  commercial  travellers,  Louis  Verendrye,  the  first 
white  man  who  gazed  upon  the  awful  and  seemingly  im- 
passable barrier  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  instinct 
to  regard  Montreal  as  the  natural  vantage  point  of  trade 
was  so  great,  that  it  even  tempted  Perrot,  the  Governor  of 
Montreal,  to  incur  the  grave  displeasure  of  Frontenac,  his 
superior,  by  establishing  himself  at  the  island  near  Lachine, 
which  island  still  bears  his  name,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  fur  traders  on  their  way  to  Quebec. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,"  and  John  Jacob  Astor  must 
have  recognized  Montreal  as  the  "flood"  of  his  "tide"  when 
he  chose  this  city  as  the  starting  point  for  the  troops  of 
voyageurs  he  despatched  to  the  far  West  in  search  of  the 
beaver  skins,  which  turned  out  for  him  a  veritable  "golden 
fleece." 

Later  on  a  further  stimulus  was  given  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  by  the  addition  to  Montreal's  population  of 
hundreds  of  American  business-seeking  men,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  nearer  kindred  of   the  British    Isles,  so  it  is  not 


surprising  that  Montreal,  blessed  with  so  many  component 
parts  of  the  finest  commercial  blood  in  the  world,  should 
have  gone  on  and  prospered.  But  Montreal  could  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  her  own  individual  progress.  She  sought 
the  advancement  and  development  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  never  in  the  history  of  this  city  has  there  been 
a  time  when  Montreal  did  not  only  wish  God-speed  to  the 
scattered  towns  and  cities  of  the  Canada  in  which  we  live, 
but  also  strove  in  every  legitimate  way  to  further  the  well- 
doing of  her  younger  sisters.  Such  sympathy,  such  union, 
is  strength,  and  when  later  days  developed  the  men  who 
possessed  the  courage  and  foresight  which  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  Trans-Continental  system  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  we  felt  that  our  natural  aspirations  had 
been  fully  realized,  and  that  at  last  we  had  been  welded 
together  into  a  strong  homogeneous  Canadian  people. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  because  it  is  occasionally 
well  for  us  to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  that  I 
take  a  peculiar  pride  in  welcoming  you  to  Montreal,  once 
the  old  trading  post,  now  the  financial  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Dominion. 

THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  we  last  met  in  the  City 
of  Toronto  has  been,  thank  God,  a  year  of  comparative 
peace  in  so  tar  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned.  As  a 
people  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  notably,  I 
think,  for  the  distinct  and  remarkable  advance  in  public 
opinion  favorable  to  imperial  unity  in  trade,  commerce, 
mutual  appreciation  and  sympathy  which  the  year  has 
brought  about. 

The  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  and 
^he  consolidation  of  Imperial  interests    has  become  a  live 
issue  that  bids    fair   to  be  settled    satisfactorily,  and    in  a 
manner  that  will  make  for  the  permanent  federation  of  the 
British  people  the  world  over. 

Outside  of  the  Empire  the  year's  event  of  first  import- 
ance has  been,  and  is,  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
It  means  the  awakening  of  the  East,  the  ultimate  result 
of  which,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  no  one  can  ven- 
ture to  foretell.  The  Japanese  nation  has  given  the 
world  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  mental 
and  physical  training.  If  thirty  years  have  effected  so  much 
in  these  Eastern  people  what  will  the  next  century  do,  and 
if  a  ruler  of  forty  millions  of  Japanese  people  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  so  short  a  period,  what  might  the  ruler 
of  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  subjects  accomplish? 
Discount  their  ability  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  and  America  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  utilization  of  that  vast  store  of  energy, 
brains  and  determination.  The  great  carrying  trade  is  to- 
day concentrated  largely  on  the  Atlantic — the  present  war  is 
undoubtedly  hastening  the  construction  of  a  vaster  traffic 
upon  the  Pacific. 

If  we    Canadians    are  to  look    forward  to  commercial 
supremacy  we  must  read  the  signs  of  the  times;  in  other 
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words,  we  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  we  must  in  our  for- 
ward movement  recognize  among  other  duties  our  national 
and  Imperial  obligation  in  respect  to  the  naval  protection 
of  our  commerce  both  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  advance  that  Canada  has  made  in  trade,  commerce, 
and  general  prosperity  since  the  opening  days  of  this 
twentieth  century  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the 
"flood"  of  our  "tide"  as  a  people  has  come,  and  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  future  full  of  great  possibilities  for 
this  Dominion.  Upon  our  Government  and  people  must 
naturally  rest  grave  responsibilities  as  to  the  measures  and 
methods  that  are  now  taken  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  which  the  coming  century  should 
bring  to  Canada.  That  the  world  is  awake  to  the  future  of 
this  country  is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  influx  of 
immigrants  which  are  coming  to  us  from  all  lands,  and 
more  particularly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  128,364  immigrants  arrived 
here,  these  figures  being  double  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  are  subject  to 
revision,  but  in  round  numbers  132,000  immigrants  reached 
our  shores  in  that  period.  These  people  must  be  per- 
manently absorbed  into  the  activities  of  Canadian  life,  and 
we  must  take  measures  that  will  ensure  this. 

CANADA'S  GROWTH. 

In  considering  the  course  that  we  must  adopt  in  this 
nation  building  of  ours,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  which 
we  must  give  thought  is  the  importance  of  establishing, 
preserving  and  developing  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada. 

^        The  source  of  a  nation's  wealth  is  the  work  it  does  and 
'  the  things  it  creates.    Trade    follows    production.     If  we 
__make,  we  are  prosperous;  if  we  don't  make,  we  lose  ground 
in  every  department  of  national  life,  and    individually  and 
collectively  become  impoverished.    The  great  fabric  of  com- 
merce is  all  woven  together  on  the  warp  of  production. 

Now,  there  is  no  territory  in  the  civilized  world  more 
richly  endowed  and  better  adapted  by  nature  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  to  the  founding  of  a  great  and  pros- 
perous nation  of  workers,  than  that  embodied  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Our  vast  areas  of 
arable  lands,  and  our  wealth  of  mine,  forest,  and  fisheries, 
offer  a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  intelligent  human 
effort;  and  fortunately,  too,  the  varied  character  of  our 
natural  wealth  afifords  a  solid  basis  for  the  establishment 
and  successful  operation  of  diversified  industries  within  the 
borders  of  the  Dominion.  No  civilized  nation  ever  has 
been  or  ever  can  be  prosperous  and  great  without  diver- 
sified industries  that  will  afford  congenial  employment  to 
people  of  varying  tastes  and  capacities.  The  more  numerous 
the  industries  are,  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
v^ill  be. 

Through  much  difficulty,  consequent  in  part  upon  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  business  over  a  wide  and  sparsely 
populated  territory,  shut  out  by  hostile  tariffs  from  other 
markets,  and  unduly  exposed  at  home  to  the  keenest  oppo- 
sition from  the  longer  established  and  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  specialized  industries  of  older  and  more  densely 
settled  countries,  our  Canadian  manufacturing  enterprises 
have  yet  lived  through  the  initial  stages  of  existence,  and 
to-day  form,  conjointly  with  our  vast  agricultural  interests, 
the  means  by  which  our  people  gain  their  livelihood,  and 
through  which  we  hope  to  establish  and  maintain  here  a 
great,  prosperous  and  progressive  nation. 

OUR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Let  us  as  briefly  as  possible  take  stock  of  the  position 
that  our  Canadian  manufacturing  interests    occupy  to-day. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  well  within  the  mark 


when  we  estimate  that  we  have  now  not  less  than  $520,- 
000,000  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  Canada,  in 
1881  there  were  $159,000,000  so  invested.  Thus,  in  twenty 
years  we  have,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  increased  our 
capital  i-^vestment  by  $361,000,000. 

I  have  been  favored  with  some  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  1901  census  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing  industries, 
and  in  those  statistics  I  find  that  we  have  much  cause  for 
congratulation. 

^(^Rie  total  production  of  the  14,650  Canadian  factories 
Jp^  1901  is  estimated  at  $481,053,375.  To  produce  this 
amount  of  goods  there  were  344,095  workpeople  and  clerks 
employed,  to  whom  were  paid  $113,283,146  in  wages  and  salaries. 
The  amount  of  raw  material  consumed  to  produce  this  $481,- 
053)375  worth  of  finished  goods  was  $266,527,858,  showing  a 
net  profit  to  the  country  of  $214,525,517.  In  estimating 
these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  factories 
employing  five  hands  or  over  were  included  in  the  census 
statistics,  so  that  it  is  not  correct  to  measure  our  advance 
by  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  1891  census,  which 
only  credited  us  with  a  less  number  of  factories  by  585  than 
we  have  in  the  census  of  ten  years  later. 

In  comparing  the  importance  of  manufacturing  with 
other  great  interests,  we  have  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
\  with  our  achievements.  The  total  combined  value  of  the 
production  of  the  agricultural,  dairying,  mineral,  forest  and 
fisheries  industries  was  $511,666,306,  or  only  about  $30,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  Canadian  factories  employing  five  hands  and  over. 
I  make  this  comparison  not  to  belittle  our  basic  industries, 
but  rather  to  remove  the  idea  even  yet  existing  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  that  the  manufacturing  mdustries  are  of 
secondary  importance.  Even  omitting  the  important  fact 
_that  they  provide  a  home  market  for  the  materials  of  our 
basic  industries,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  at 
all  the  value  of  the  Canadian  raw  materials  used,  the  fac- 
tories dealt  with  in  the  census  returns  enabled  us  to  keep 
in  this  country  a  sheer  sum  of  $214,525, 5i7^r 

A   SOURCE   OF  WE^^H. 

A  still  more  correct  idea  of  the  present  relative  import- 
ance of  our  manufacturing  industries  can  be  arrived  at  if 
we  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  census  of  1891,  and  in- 
clude for  1901  the  value  of  the  products  of  establishments 
employing  less  than  five  hands.  With  respect  to  this  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  the  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  census  returns  of  1901,  for  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  data,  namely: 

y  ,i^he  number  of  all  industrial  establishments  enu- 
.merated  in  the  census  of  1891  was  75,964,  and  the  value  of 
their  products  $469,907,886.  rAn  analysis  of  the  returns 
made  for  the  purpose  of  Comparison  with  the  industrial 
census  of  1901  shows  that  the  number  employing  five  hands 
and  over  was  14,065,  and  the  value  of  their  products 
$368,696,723.  The  number  of  establishments  employing 
less  than  five  hands  in  1891  was,  therefore,  61,899,  and  the 
value  of  their  products  $101,211,163,  or  27.45  Per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  products  of  establishments  employing  five 
hands  and  over.  Computed  on  the  same  ratio,  the  value  of 
predicts  of  establishments  employing  less  than  five  hands 
^*^he  1901  census  year  would  be  $132,050,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  products  of  all  the  industrial  establishments  in  that 
year  would  be  $613,103,375,  being  the  enumerated  value  of 
$481,053,375  for  establishmej^ts  employing  five  hands  and 
over,  plus  the  estimated  value  of  $132,050,000  for  establish- 
ments employing  less  than  five  'hands." 

On  this  basis,  which,  I  think,  you  will  agree  with  me  is 
the  correct  one,  we  find  that  the  product  of  our  manufac- 
\  turing  industries  in  the  census  year  1901  exceeded  in  value 
by  nearly  $110,000,000  the  value  of  the  total  combined  pro- 
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duction  of  our  agricultural,  dairying,  mineral,  forest,  and 
lislieries  industries. 

Then  tiiere  is  another  comparison  that  can  be  drawn. 
I  find  that  in  wages  for  agricultural  work  the  sum  of 
$24,228,515  paid  out  as  against  $113,283,146  in  industrial 
wages  and  salaries.  While  the  former  figures  omit  the  wages  of  the 
farmer  and  the  latter  that  of  owners  and  firm  members,  and 
even  though  the  former  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  the 
latter,  the  fact  remains  that  the  industrial  wages  are  sev- 
eral times  greater  than  the  agricultural  wages.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  nature  does  much  work  for  the  farmer, 
the  equivalent  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  human  labor. 

As  the  Census  Commissioner  well  says:  "Man  plows 
the  land  and  sows  the  seed,  or  gives  fodder  to  his  domestic 
animals.  It  is  nature  that  causes  the  seed  to  germinate  and 
grow  and  ripen  into  harvest,  and  that  changes  the  fodder 
into  muscle  and  flesh  and  wool.  The  workman  at  the  bench, 
the  forge  or  loom  quits  his  labor  for  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  suspended  until  the  man  comes  back 
to  his  shop  or  factory  next  morning.  The  farmer  leaves 
his  fields'  or  his  stables  in  the  evening  and  returns  to  them 
in  the  morning  to  discover  by  signs  on  every  side  that 
nature  has  been  toiling  for  him  all  night." 

Even  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products  I  find  that 
each  hand  produces  2.79  times  as  much  as  each  hand  in  the 
textile  and  clothing  industry,  2.09  times  as  much  as  each 
hand  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  1.8  times  as  much 
as  each  hand  in  the  miscellaneous  industries.  This  greater 
employment  of  labor  by  our  general  industries  is  a  point 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  Canadian,  and 
I  commend  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers. 

VALUE    OF  THE   HOME  MARKET. 

As  a  nation  of  producers  our  first  thought  must 
naturally  be  the  profitable  marketing  of  our  products. 
There  is  one  market  that  we  can  safely  take,  mould,  and 
control  for  the  upbuilding  of  Canadian  interests — I  refer 
to  the  home  market.  Our  statesmen  even  the  greatest 
among  them,  have  limits  to  their  power,  but  at  any  rate 
they  can  legislate  to  conserve  our  home  market  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  to  prevent  foreign  producers 
depriving  us  of  our  power  of  self-help. 

Foreign  markets,  however  desirable,  never  equal  in  any 
permanent  sense  the  value  of  the  home  market,  for,  so  far 
a.-)  the  foreign  markets  are  concerned,  we  know  from  past 
experience  that  we  are  always  liable  to  be  legislated  out  of 
business.  The  home  market  is  the  more  remunerative  to 
our  people  because  the  products  of  the  farm,  mine,  and 
forest  naturally  yield  a  higher  degree  of  profit  to  the  indi- 
vidual producer  when  marketed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
place  of  production. 

To  establish  native  industries  that  will  create  and  main- 
tain a  prosperous  people,  and  that  will  thus  provide  a  home 
market,  should  be  the  object  and  aim  of  our  statesmen  and 
of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike. 

INDUSTRIES  MAKE  MARKETS. 

The  successful  establishment  of  an  important  industry 
in  any  Canadian  centre,  for  instance,  secures  to  the  farmer, 
miner,  and  other  producers — when  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  industries  are  properly  safeguarded  by  an  efficient 
Customs  tarifif- — not  only  the  home  market  created  by  the 
needs  of  the  workpeople  directly  employed,  but  the  market 
afforded  for  the  sale  of  raw  material  to  the  factory,  and  in 
addition  the  ranks  of  the  workpeople  consumers  are  aug- 
mented by  the  doctors,  notaries,  clergymen,  teachers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  painters, 
cabinet  makers,  wheelwrights,  carriage  and  harness  makers, 
store-keepers,  butchers,  bakers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  the 


hundred  and  one  other  workers  who  go  to  make  up  the 
necessary  and  useful  members  of  any  community. 

All  over  the  country,  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories,  and 
British  Columbia,  we  have  just  such  communities,  whose 
very  existence  depends  upon  the  safety  and  success  of  the 
industrial  enterprises  established  in  their  midst.  Allow 
these  Canadian  industries  and  communities  to  be  crushed 
out  by  foreign  and  antagonistic  competitors,  and  you  destroy, 
for  instance,  the  farmers'  immediate  and  most  profitable 
market.  You  leave  on  his  hands  a  surplus  of  farm  products, 
often  of  a  perishable  nature,  for  which,  shut  out  from  the 
American  and  other  markets,  he  cannot  find  sale.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  you  injuriously  afiEect  the  transportation,  finan- 
cial, and  every  other  interest  in  this  country. 

Any  legislative  measure  that  will  keep  our  capital  and 
labor  continuously  and  profitably  employed  will,  I  am  sure, 
command  the  hearty  support  of  all  intelligent  Canadians, 
whether  they  be  agriculturists  or  manufacturers,  producers 
or  consumers. 


RICHAKU  A.  DONALD 

Chairman  Toronto  Branch 


OUR  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  the  year  1904  are 
ample  proof  of  the  need,  oL^radical  changes  in  the  present 
Canadian  Customs  tariff.y'^n  the  basis  of  goods  entered 
for  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic  produce,  the 
increase  in  Canadian  trade  for  the  past  year  was  $2,788,611, 
which  is  a  small  increase  compared  with  those  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding.  A  further  analysis  brings  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  exports  show  a  shrinkage  ol 
$15,987,235.  This  decrease  is  accompanied,  first,  by  an  in- 
crease of  $1,813,152  in  the  export  of  foreign  produce;  and 
secondly,  •  by  an  increase  of  $18,775,896  in  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  for  consumption;  in  other  words,  while  our 
total  trade  statistics  have  not  altered  materially,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  has  turned  against  us  in  one  year  to  the 
extent  of  $34,763,131.  That  fact  explains  the  liquidation  of 
woolen  mills,  the  four  thousand  silent  cotton  looms,  the 
transformation  of  shirt  manufacturers  into  shirt  importers, 
and  it  is  a  striking  statistical  accompaniment  to  your  need^^ 
of  business  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
What  further  do  we  find?  In  1903  our  importations  Jrom 
the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  about  $129,000,000. 
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This  year  they  have  increased  to  $143,010,578,  excluding 
bullion,  an  increase  of  more  than  $14,000,000,  or  about  10 
per  cent.  Of  this  increase  over  $8,830,000  was  dutiable 
goods,  so  that  the  main  feature  of  our  trade  during  this  past 
year  has  been  the  growth  of  importations  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  main  feature  of  these  imports  is  that  they 
are  to  a  large  extent  in  goods  that  could  be  made  in  Canada. 
The  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported  under  the  general 
tariff  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June,  1904, 
was  $77,390,807,  That,  m  short,  represents  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  harvest  reaped  last  year  by  the  United  States — a 
country  that  will  not  admit  our  goods  on  anything  like 
reasonable  terms.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admire  the  strong, 
consistent  national  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  m 
conserving  her  own  interests. 

In  1903  over  38  per  cent,  of  that  country's  imports  con- 
sisted of  crude  products,  which  are  raw  material  for  their 
industries.  In  Canada  only  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
is  in  the  form  of  raw  material,  and  that  m  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  import  our  cotton,  anthracite  coal,  and  so 
forth,  which  the  United  States  produces  at  home.  The 
United  States  importation  of  articles  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured,  ana  articles  of  voluntary  use,  which  are 
largely  manufactured  goods,  comprises  40  per  cent,  of  their 
importations,  whilst  similar  goods  in  Canada  made  up  56/2 
per  cent,  of  our  importations. 

MAKE  THE  GOODS  AT  HOME. 

Can  we  not  produce  more  in  Canada,  and  what  would 
that  production  mean  to  this  country? 

Our  importations  of  dutiable  goods  this  year  have  been 
to  a  value  of  about  $149,000,000.  Statistical  returns  are  not 
yet  to  hand  to  enable  us  to  fully  analyze  the  goods  actually 
covered  by  this  amount,  but  as  a  guide  we  know  that  our 
'importation  of  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  goods  last 
year  was  $149,600,000.  With  these  figures  before  you  1  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  that  with  a  properly  con- 
'structed  tariff,  admitting  raw  material  at  a  low  rate  of  duty, 
and  with  proper  protection  upon  the  hnished  article,  we 
could  easily  increase  our  output  of  manufactures  by 
$60,000,000. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  344,095  operatives  pro- 
duce $481,053,375  worth  of  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of 
$60,000,000  of  goods  will  employ  42,900  workpeople— yes, 
even  more,  for  we  shall  be  making  the  more  highly  finished 
class  of  goods,  which  require  more  labor  than  many  of  the 
lines  now  manufactured.  The  employment  of  43,ooo  people 
will  build  another  city  equal  m  population,  if  not  in  wealth, 
to  that  of  Toronto,  and  it  will  consume  upwards  of 
$20,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  annually.  Surely  here 
i^  a  policy  worthy  of  the  support  of  a  patriotic  Government 
and  people! 

CANADA'S  TARIFF. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  Canadian  Customs  tariff  and 
our  trade  relations. 

With  respect  to  our  present  Customs  tariff,  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  occupies  exactly  the  same 
position  to-day  as  when  we  met  at  Halifax  two  years  ago 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution,  namely: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  the 
changed  conditions  which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand 
the  immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  lines 
which  will  more  eflfectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our 
Dominion  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  goods  which  we 
now  import  from  other  countries; 

"That,  in  any  such  revision  the  interests  of  all  sections 
of  the  community,  whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing 
or  manufacturing,  should  be  fully  considered,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  preservation,  but  to  the  further  development 
of  all  these  great  natural  industries; 


"That  while  such  a  tariff  should  primarily  be  framed 
for  Canadian  interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  a  sub- 
stantial preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  f.Iso  to  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which  reciprocal 
preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recognizing  always  that 
under  any  conditions  the  minimum  tariff  must  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  all  Canadian  producers." 

As  1  have  said  on  a  tormer  occasion,  "the  two  great  and 
practically  the  only  markets  available  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts to-day  are,  firstly,  the  home  market;  and  secondly, 
Great  Britain,  the  Mother  Country."  What  1  may  call  our 
^  "Halifax  policy,"  therefore,  has  a  double  purpose,  viz.,  to 
conserve  as  much  as  possible  these  two  markets  to  the 
Canadian  people,  and  in  the  case  of  the  British  market,  to 
transfer  orders  for  our  surplus  requirements  to  our  own 
customers,  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country. 

i  repeat  what  i  said  at  ioronto  in  JNlovember  last,  viz.: 
"Our  first  duty  unquestionably  is  to  our  own  Canadian 
people.  The  best  we  have  to  give  must  be  conferred  upon 
those  who  live  within  the  borders  of  the  Dominion,  who 
labor  m  our  workshops,  on  our  farms,  m  our  mines  and 
forests,  on  our  railroads,  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
country  generally,  and  who  pay  the  necessary  taxes  for  the 
administration  ot  the  affairs  of  this  country.  We  must  all 
realize  as  a  prime  factor  in  this  great  question  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  in  Canada. 
Labor  must  be  as  well  paid  here  as  in  the  neighboring 
Republic,  or  our  people  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  cross 
tlie  boraer  in  search  of  better  things.  If,  however,  we  do 
pay  tne  same  wages  as  those  paid  m  the  United  States,  then, 
naturally,  we  must  protect  the  products  of  our  workmen  as 
efficiently  as  the  United  States  protects  the  products  of 
American  workmen;  and  it  is  obvious  also  that  in  entering 
""into  muttial  preterential  arrangements  with  the  United 
Kingdom  we  must  reasonably  saleguard  our  Canadian  work- 
men and  employers  against  the  lower  wages  and  lower 
standard  of  living  at  present  ruling  in  Great  Britain." 

J  REVISION  NECESSARY. 

^j^he  full  and  careful  revision  of  our  present  Customs 
tatiff,  which  we  have  consistently  pressed  for  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  which  we  are  convinced  is  so  vitally 
necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Government.  We  cannot 
but  deplore  the  delay,  because  it  has  meant  in  the  interim, 
and  It  means  to-day,  a  very  serious  and  continued  loss  to 
tne  industries,  and  we  believe  to  the  general  interests  of 
Canada.^,'^v  e  recognize  that  signs  are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  the.  Government  realize  that  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
tentions, this  being  indicated  by  the  highly  commendable 
action  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  steel  rails,  and  by 
other  very  necessary  changes  recently  made,  and  which  are 
in  the  right  direction.  In  so  far  as  these  changes  are 
helpful  to  the  particular  Canadian  industries  dealt  with  they 
must  have  the  cordial  recognition  and  approval  of  this 
Association,  but  nevertheless  we  stand  for  a  full  revision  of 
the  tariff  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all 
the  industries  and  interests  of  this  country. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  EMPIRE 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  preferential  trade  be- 
tw'een  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies,  we  have  placed 
ourselves  unreservedly  on  record  as  favorable  to  a  tariff 
arrangement  that,  while  encouraging  the  development  of 
industries  in  Canada  will  nevertheless  give  a  substantial 
preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  to  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which  reciprocal  prefer- 
ential trade  can  be  arranged,  j: 

A  preferential  arrangemejlt  giving  Canadians  an  advan- 
tage in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  will  be  immensely  to 
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the  interest  of  our  agriculturists.  Moreover,  it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  our  national  and  Imperial  interests  in  that 
it  will  make  the  Dominion  of  Canada  more  attractive  than 
ever  to  desirable  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  policy  must 
command  our  earnest  support,  yet  the  motive  that  has 
above  everything  influenced  us  in  endorsing  the  policy  has 
been  an  earnest  desire  for  the  union  of  the  British  race,  for 
the  firm  and  effective  federation  of  our  people  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Jls  business  men  we  are  all,  I  am  sure,  agreed  that  the  best, 
sarest,  and  surest  way  to  effect  a  permanent  consolidation 
of  Imperial  interests  is  through  the  medium  of  a  mutual 
arrangement  by  which  each  section  of  the  Empire  will  grant 
to  the  products  of  the  other  a  preference  as  against  the 
products  of  foreign  labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
should  now  stand  in  the  way  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Governments  drawing  together  and  appointing  fully  quali- 
fied representatives  to  investigate  this  great  question  thor- 
oughly, and  to  endeavor  to  evolve  a  policy  of  preferential 
trade  that  will  bind  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies 
together  in  a  permanent  alliance.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear  but  that  such  a  conference  would  bring  about  an  efifec- 
tive,  well-considered  mutual  arrangement  by  which,  while 
local  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  colonies 
can  be  fully  and  equitably  safeguarded  and  kept  prosperous, 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  very  large  trade  that  now  goes  to 
foreign  and  commercially  antagonistic  capital  and  latjpr  can 
be  diverted  to  our  own  people  within  the  Empire^jS'^ 

As  an  evidence  of  what  preferential  trade  as  between 
Canada  and  some  of  her  sister  colonies  has  accomplished, 
J  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  our  present  trade  in  West 
Indian  sugar.  With  the  West  Indian  sugars  shut  out  of  the 
United  States  market  through  the  fact  that  Porto  Rican 
sugars  are  admitted  free,  and  that  Cuban  sugars  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  at  a  preferential  rate,  the  Cana- 
dian preference  has  virtually  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
West  Indian  sugar  inditstry.  As  a  result  we  learn  now  from 
private  sources  that  the  Trinidad  authorities  have  asked 
permission  from  the  Imperial  Government  to  negotiate  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
not  injured  us  to  accord  this  treatment  to  our  fellow- 
colonists,  and  I  am  also  confident  that  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant benefit  to  us  to  secure  a  preference  upon  our  food 
stuffs  and  manufactures  in  these  markets. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1904,  the  importa- 
tions into  Canada  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana  reached  a  value  of  $5,236,451,  and  represented 
about  140,000  tons  out  of  a  total  consumption  of  180,000 
tons.  In  igo2,  before  the  German  surtax  was  imposed,  we 
only  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
combined  to  a  value  of  $907,533.  An  increase  of  377  per 
cent,  in  so  short  a  period  demonstrates  clearly  what  a  sub- 
stantial tariff  with  a  substantial  preference  will  do  for  Im- 
perial trade. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  development  of  trade 
with  our  sister  colonies,  special  attention  should,  I  think, 
be  given  at  once  to  our  relations  with  our  sister  colony, 
Nevv^foundland.  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  when  I 
urge  that  our  Government  should  take  steps  to  offer  New- 
foundland such  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  that  the 
oldest  of  all  the  British  colonies  shall  be  induced  to  join 
this  great  Dominion.  I  cannot  help  believing  but  that  this 
will  be  in  the  interest  both  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Canada, 
and  in  respect  to  ourselves  particularly  should  it  be  ad- 
vantageous to  our  Maritime  Provinces.    It  seems  to  me  that 


we  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  the  trade  of  that  great 
island,  Newfoundland,  goes  in  yearly  increasing  quantities 
to  the  United  States.  In  1893  Newfoundland's  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  in  value  to  $2,886,901,  while  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,665,227.  In  1903 
the  relative  positions  were  reversed:  the  imports  from 
Canada  had  declined  to  $2,869,897,  while  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  advanced  to  $2,920,914,  an  increase  of  over 
75  per  cent.  The  great  natural  resources  of  Newfoundland 
are  beginning  to  be  developed,  its  trade  is  rapidly  expanding, 
and  every  year  that  passes  makes  it  more  apparent  that  its 
entry  into  the  Dominion  would  add  greatly  to  Canada's 
power  and  prestige  as  a  nation. 

Closer  trade  relations  with  the  British  West  Indies 
.'^hould  occupy  (in  the  interest  of  Canada,  and  particularly 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces)  the  constant  attention  of  our 
Government. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Years  of  rebuff  at  Washington  have  at  least  taught  the 
Canadian  people  self-reliance  in  matters  pertaining  to  trade 
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and  commerce,  and  there  can  now  be  no  looking  to  Wash- 
ington so  far  as  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  for 
that  matter  any  staunch  Canadian  is  concerned.  A  com- 
parison of  our  present  tariff  with  that  of  the  United 
States  will  show  what  an  unjust  and  imreasonable  position 
governs  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two 
countries.  In  the  fiscal  year  1903  Canadians  bought  in  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  thirty-four  times  as  much 
per  head  of  population  as  our  American  friends  bought 
from  us;  and  with  respect  to  farm  products,  our  position 
was  equally  bad,  each  Canadian  buying  twenty-nine  times  as 
much  United  States  farm  products  as  each  American  did  of 
Canadian  farm  products  of  the  same  kind.  We  must  all 
therefore,  surely  appreciate  the  fact  that  under  our  present 
tariff  the  United  States  is  rapidly  and  surely  absorbing  our 
wealth.  We  ask  that  our  Canadian  Customs  tariff  be 
revised,  and  the  duties  made  higher  and  more  effective,  so 
as  not  only  to  change  the  unfair  conditions  now  existing 
between  ourselves  and  our  good  neighbors  in  trade  matters, 
but  to  encourage  and  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
our  own  native  industries  and  pursuits. 
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"Imitation  is  tlie  siiicerest  flattery,''  and  our  friends  to 
the  bouth  {tor  whom,  as  a  people,  we  entertain  the  warmest 
leeiiiigs  oi  regard;  cannot  surely  with  any  fairness  object 
to  our  aaoptiiig  the  masterly  policy  that  they  themselves 
have  consistently  followed  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
which  has  brought  about  within  their  borders  a  develop- 
ment that  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world. 

Some  of  our  American  friends  have  recently  urged  upon 
their  Government  the  importance  ol  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  urging  the  great  importance  of  the 
iJominion  as  a  convenient,  ready,  and  prohtable  market  for 
the  sale  of  American  manufactured  goods,  and  pointing  out 
tiiat  immediate  action  is  necessary  if  Canada  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  a  preferential  arrangement  with 
the  Mother  Country.  J.  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen 
oi  the  Boards  oi  i  rade  of  Boston,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere 
have  the  most  neignboriy  feelings  towards  Canada  when 
they  press  ior  reciprocity,  but  "business  is  business,"  and 
Canadians  have  learned  from  past  rebuffs  that  it  is  well  for 
a  nation  to  be  self-reliant,  even  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
pursuits  and  marKets.  We  Canadians,  therefore,  purpose 
giving  our  national  industrial  enterprises  an  opportunity  to 
develop  and  become  strong  under  more  favorable  tariff 
conditions  than  have  hitherto  existed  before  we  shall  under- 
take to  discuss  the  question  of  either  restricted  or  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  in  respect  to  the  industries  and  pursuits 
by  which,  and  through  which,  our  people  at  present  gain 
their  livelihood. 

FAST  ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIPS. 

With  the  object  of  uniting  more  hrmly  this  Dominion 
of  Canada  With  the  Mother  Country  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  necessary  links 
in  the  Imperial  chain  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
line  of  steamships  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and 
^  that  immediate  steps  towards  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  measure  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  this 
country.  Such  a  service  would  further  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  our  export  and  import  trade,  especially  in  perish- 
able products,  and  in  connection  with  our  transcontinental 
railways  it  would  induce  a  large  amount  of  tourist  travel  in 
addition  to  considerable  regular  passenger  traffic. 

CANADIAN  HARBORS. 

In  the  development  of  Canada  we  cannot  give  too  great 
consideration  and  support  to  reasonable  measures  making 
for  the  utilization  and  upbuilding  of  our  Canadian  harbors 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  These 
magnificent  harbors  are  not  only  nearer  to  Europe  than  any 
other  seaports  of  America,  but  are  also  very  favorably 
situated  for  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  Africa  and 
South  America.  Wherever  possible  Canadian  shippers 
should  direct  their  foreign  shipments  via  Canadian  harbors. 

RAILWAYS. 

Railways  are  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  expansion  in  any 
new  country.  In  mileage  of  railways  and  excellence  of 
equipment  Canada  ranks  very  high  indeed,  but  with  the 
inpouring  of  immigrants,  especially  to  our  great  North- 
West,  and  with  the  general  development  that  is  going  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion,  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  Canadians  (agriculturists  and  manu- 
facturers especially)  should  unite  together  for  increased  and 
increasing  transportation  facilities  that  will  serve  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  between  our  different  Provinces,  that  will 
enable  us  to  market  our  products,  whether  they  be  from  the 
East  or  from  the  V/est,  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  that 
will  help  us  to  meet  and  overcome  foreign  competition  with 
our  products,  whether  of  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  The 
members  of    this  Association    must    view,  therefore,  with 


|gratification    the  birth  of    another   great  Transcontinental 

&  road  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

I 

THE  ASSOCIATION. 

While  much  of  our  thought  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  these  great  trade  issues,  our  interest  to-night  and  for  the 
next  two  days  is  centred  in  the  great  organization  which  has 
brought  us  together,  and  over  whose  councils  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  preside  during  the  past  year. 

I  think  I  can  report  to  you  with  a  pride  universally 
shared  by  all  the  members  that  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  just  closed  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  its  history.  Reorganized  less  than  five  years 
ago,  witli  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  it  has 

V  by  virtue  of  its  usefulness  increased  to  a  membership  of 
\     more  than  fifteen  hundred,  and  is  to-day  without  doubt  the 

'  most  pojverful  national  organization  in  Canada.  Five  years 
01  earnest  work  in  solving  the  problems  which  must  always 
confront  manufacturers  in  a  young  country  like  our  own, 
have  proved  that  there  are  great  fields  of  operation  for  such 
an  Association,  and  that  its  services  are  almost  indispens- 
able  to  the  manufacturers  of  Canada.  1  might  go  farther 
and  speak  of  its  national  influence  in  welding  together  the 
,  scattered  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  creating  and 
fostering  that  true  patriotic  sentiment  which  has  become  so 

\  widespread  during  recent  years  in  Canada.  The  organiza- 
tion is  one  of  which  every  member  may  feel  proud.  It  has 
been  true  to  the  great  interest  which  it  represents.  It  has 
been  performing  a  magnificent  work  in  moulding  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Dominion.  What  its  possibilities  for  the 
future  are  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  We  are  only 
learning  year  by  year  what  can  be  accomplished  by  unity 
and  co-operation.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  future  of 
Lisefulness  and  greatness  for  this  Association  which  will 
far  exceed  even  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  those 
stalwart  men  who,  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  laid  its 
foundations,  and  who  have  since  given  so  unselfishly  for  its 
welfare. 

WORK  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  on  every  hand. 
It  opened  with  a  splendid  Convention,  which  was  followed 
by  an  excursion  to  the  far  West— an  excursion  whose  mag- 
nitude and  splendid  national  results  have,  perhaps,  npt  been 
excelled  in  the  Dominion.  As  Canadians,  the  conditions 
demand  that  we  must  come  into  closer  contact  with  our 
fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  and,  indeed, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  interest  leads  to  knowl- 
edge, and,  knowing  ourselves  and  each  other,  we  come  to 
realize  our  true  greatness  and  our  destiny.  I  hope  that 
each  succeeding  year  will  see  an  excursion  organized  and 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association;  and  if 
the  reception  given  your  representatives  has  any  resem- 
blance to  the  welcome  accorded  us  in  our  Canadian  West, 
or  if  the  results  have  one-half  the  significance,  then  I  say 
the  Association  is  performing  a  magnificent  service  in 
building  up  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire  of  which  we  form 
a  part. 

I  cannot  refer  at  length  to  all  the  work  performed  by 
our  Standing  Committees  during  the  past  year,  but  there 
are  a  few  features  worthy  of  special  mention. 

TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Association 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  has  been  the  establishing  of 
the  Transportation  Department,  which  is  under  the  guidance 
of  our  able  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

I  refer  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment as  an  evidence  at  once  of    the  progressive  ten- 
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dencies  of  our  organization,  and  a  disposition  to  make  any 
reasonable  extension  in  the  scope  of  our  operations  that 
may  be  called  forth  by  the  development  of  our  trade  or  the 
fv.rtherance  of  our  legitimate  interests. 

Our  action  in  this  regard  was  viewed  with  some  sus- 
\  ,  picion.  The  operations  of  the  Department  met  with  some 
slight  opposition.  This  opposition  a  conservative  and  rea- 
sonable administration  of  the  Department  will  tend  to  re- 
move. The  organization  of  this  Department  is  not  an 
expression  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  transportation 
companies,  or  of  a  desire  to  curtail  their  reasonable  privi- 
leges and  revenues.  It  springs  purely  from  a  desire  that  our 
difficulties  shall  be  properly  presented  to  the  railways  by 
one  having  a  railway  training  and  a  grasp  of  the  general 
transportation  interests  of  our  Association. 

There  was  some  uncertainty  at  first  as  to  the  direction 
to  be  taken  by  the  Department  in  operation,  but  this,  time 
has  shown  that  on  account  of  the  varied  interests  of  the 
Association,  and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  function  of 
the  Department  should  be  largely  advisory. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  in  that  it  has 
with  some  few  exceptions  the  absolute  control  of  the  rail- 
way rates  of  Canada,  with  the  power  of  making  and  re- 
moving discriminations,  is  able  to  accomplish,  and  so  far 
has  accomplished,  much  good.  It  is  not,  however,  the  in- 
tention of  this  Association  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Board 
with  the  cases  of  its  members  except  as  a  last  resort.  Our 
desire  is  to  exhaust  every  expedient,  where  we  consider  our 
cases  are  just,  to  secure  from  the  railways  themselves  the 
measure  of  justice  to  which  we  consider  our  members  are 
entitled.  We  desire  to  see  the  best  results  attend  the  opera- 
tions of  the  railways,  and  the  success  of  our  industries 
tends  in  a  large  measure  to  produce  these  results.  Differ- 
r~ences  of  opinion  between  our  members  and  the  transpor- 
tation companies  as  to  what  is  reasonable  in  our  respective 
^  Interests  will  naturally  arise  from  time  to  time;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  our  organization  must,  on  behalf  of 
its  members,  make  provision  for  proper  and  expert  repre- 
sentation of  our  interests.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain  any 
undue  advantage  in  this  or  in  any  of  our  departments.  We 
are  always  desirous  of  obtaining  that  reasonable  and 
judicious  administration  of  the  Department  which  will  be 
most  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  this  Association.  I 
consider  that  the  Department  has  been  conducted  under 
difficult  circumstances  with  the  minimum  of  friction.  Con- 
tinued on  the  same  broad  and  reasonable  lines  upon  which 
it  has  been  inaugurated,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  our 
vast  country,  and  that  it  will  be  an  ever-increasing  power 
in  preserving  a  fine  equilibrium  and  promoting  a  hearty 
co-operation  between  the  Canadian  railway  companies  and 
Canadian  shippers. 

LEGISLATION. 

I  must  refer  also  in  the  most '  appreciative  manner  to 
\  ihe  work  done  by  our  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
manufacturers  of  Canada,  whether  they  are  members  of 
this  Association  or  not,  will  probably  never  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  this  Committee.  I  wish  also  to  state  that  the 
Governments  of  Canada  in  so  far  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  it,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Association  for  practical 
information  and  business  forethought  concerning  industrial 
legislation.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  you  busy  manu- 
facturers who  cannot  examine  every  bill  introduced  into 
Parliament,  to  know  that  your  interests  are  being  carefully 
watched  by  your  representatives.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
our  Governments,  and  statesmen  also,  to  be  wisely  advised 
by  a  committee  of  expert  responsible  business  men,  who  have 
at  heart  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  who  are  sufficiently 


interested  in  its  welfare,  to  follow  with  the  closest  attention 
t^he  work  of  the  Parliaments  of  Canada. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  duties  of  this  Committee,  yet 
one  of  the  most  important,  has  been  the  carrying  out  of  the 
policy  of  the  Association  on  the  labor  question. 

No  one  can  seriously  consider  the  position  of  the  Can- 
adian people  in  relation  to  their  commercial  competitors 
outside  of  the  Dominion,  without  being  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  workman,  and  the  Canadian 
employer,  to  work  together  hand  in  hand,  for  the  protection 
of  native  products,  and  not  only  this,  but  to  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding,  that  will  make  for  peace 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  that  will  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  class  antagonism  in  this  country. 

Canada  is,  in  the  best  sense,  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  man 
who  works  with  his  hands,  and  the  man  who  not  only  works 
with  his  head,  supplying  the  administrative  ability,  but  also  pro- 
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vides  and  risks  the  necessary  capital  for  the  safe  operation  of 
the  industry.  The  interests  of  both  are  identical.  Under  our 
free  system,  the  workman  of  to-day  frequently  becomes  the  em- 
ployer of  to-morrow.  Surely  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Canadian 
industrial  life  should  therefore  be  friendly  co-operation  between 
labor  and  capital  instead  of  continual  antagonism. 

No  reasonable  man  can  object  to  our  workpeople  organiz- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  their  mutual  interests  so  long  as 
these  organizations  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  employers  in 
matters  that  should  be  solely  under  the  employers'  control,  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  individuals  who  may  not  belong 
CO  their  organizations,  or  with  the  right  of  employers  to  en- 
gage such  independent  or  other  labor  as  they  see  fit,  without 
question  as  to  what,  if  any,  organization  the  individual  may  be- 
longito. 

^Equally  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  organization  of 
employers,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  labor,  and  I  believe 
that  such  organizations  of  capital  and  labor,  if  carried  on  in  a 
proper  spirit,  can  be  made  to  work  in  the  best  interests  of  aM. 
To  accomplish  this  result  both  classes  of  organization  should  be 
honest  enough  and  strong  enough,  to  accept  full  responsibility 
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for  their  acts  by  the  due  and  legal  incorporation  of  tj^'eir  asso- 
ciations under  the  laws  of  our  common  country,  l:^' 

THE    INTERNATIONAL  PHASE. 

In  Canada  to-day  the  great  majority  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations are  international,  and  owing  to  the  greater  preponder- 
ance of  membership  in  the  United  States,  the  management  and 
control  lies  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  whose  interests,  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  the  same  as  ours ;  in  fact,  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian labor  are  commercially  opposed  to  and  ,  competitive  with 
the  interests  of  labor  outside  of  Canada.  Under  present  condi- 
tions Canadian  interests  are  liable  to  be  damaged,  and  the  good 
feeling  that  should  exist  between  employer  and  employee  en- 
dangered by  differences  arising  in  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Canadians  have  no  interest  whatever.  Then, 
again,  we  are  exposed  to  misunderstandings  having  their  origiji 
in  advice  given  by  officers  of  such  associations,  residents  of  the 
United  States,  who  probably  neither  know  nor  care  muclv 
what  the  ultimate  e^ect  will  be  in  Canada. 

We  all  know,  too,  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  con- 
stantly remitted  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  to  support 
organizations  domiciled  there.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  any 
good  reason  for  this.  It  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Canadian  employers  are  similarly  affiliated  with  international 
organizations,  though  as  far  as  I  can  learn  this  is  true  of 
only  two  or  three  Associations,  with  a  very  limited  Cana- 
dian membership,  aggregating,  at  most,  not  more  than  a 
score  of  Canadian  firms. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  obtain  the  best  results  for  all  concerned  our  labor 
associations  and  our  capital  associations  should  be  solely  Cana- 

^  dian  in  interest  and  membership.  We  are  surely  old  enough, 
and  competent  enough,  to  care  for  our  own  affairs,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  try  and  settle  our  family  troubles  at  home, 
without  calling  in  outsiders.  /With  Canadian  labor  and  capital 
organized  under  Canadian  laws,  and  independent  of  outside  in- 
fluences, the  various  trades  could  appoint  from  among  them- 
selves, conciliatory  committees  for  each  class  of  trade,  com- 
posed of  an  eciual  number  of  employers  and  employees,  repre- 
sentative of  their  organization,  to  whom  disputes  of  any  kind 
could  be  referred,  and,  failing  an  agreement,  an  arbitrator,  pre- 
ferably a  judge  of  one  of  our  higher  Courts,  could  act  as 
referee.  A  somewhat  similar  principle  to  this  has  been  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  in,  the  engineering  trade,  and  has  worked  to 

^ood  advantageV^Strikes  have  been  avoided,  and  questions 
have  been  settled  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  for  some  years 
past  we  have  not  heard  of  any  strike  in  the  engineering  trade  in 
Great  Britain.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity of  making  special '  reference  to  the  question  of  strikes,  as 
both  employers  and  emp'oyees  know  what  that  means,  and  how 
unsatisfactory  is  a  strike  from  every  point  of  view.  Heavy 
loss  is  entailed  to  both  sides,  and  the  result  in  the  end,  is  gen- 
erally a  compromise,  or  settlement  of  some  kind  that  could 
have  been  just  as  easily  arrived  at  without  a  strike  if  some  such 
system  of  conciliatory  boards — formed  of  men  conversant  with 
the  details  of  the  business  under  discussion — was  adopted. 

SETTLEMENT   OF  DISPUTES. 

As  I  have  already  ventured  to  suggest,  I  believe  that  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  can  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards such  an  object.  Labor  is  pretty  thoroughly  organized 
in  the  various  trades  already,  and  in  some  trades,  at  least,  the 
employers  are  organized  also.  Where  such  organizations  are 
international,  separation  should  be  an  easy  step,  and  the  Asso- 
ciations should  be  nationalized  by  incorporation,  and  thus  made 
distinctly  Canadian.  When  this  has  been  done  various  trade.i 
could,  I  think,  easily  be  brought  together  through  the  efforts 
of  such  an  Association  as  ours,  and  conciliatory  boards  formed 
that  could  deal  with  the  question  of  wages   and  other  questions 


that  from  time  to  time  may  arise;  thus  bringing  about  in  an 
amicable,  sensible,  and  businesslike  way  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, without  resorting  to  the  present  disastrous    policy  of 
'  strikes  and  lockouts. 

^       If  the  employers'  associations  would  take  the  first  step  to- 

'  wards  nationalization  of  their  organizations,  and  follow  it  up 
^    in  the  different  trades  by  proper  representations  to  their  em- 
ployees, I  feel  sure  that  in  a  short  time  the  first  object  would 
be  attained,  that  is,  of  making  both  classes  of  associations  abso- 

Yhitely  Canadian  in  interests  and  membership,  and  subsequently 
the  next  step  towards  conciliatory  committees  would  be  a  very 
easy  one,  I  believe,  as  I  feel  confident  that  employees  realize 
quite  as  fully  as  we  do  tne  value  of  some  such  honest  and  sen- 
sible basis  of  arrangement. 

It  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  of 

\  desiring  to  oppress  their  employees.  This  Association  has  never 
encouraged  any  combination  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  wages, 

i  nor  do  I  know  of  any  such  combination  in  Canada,  in  any 
branch  of  industry. 

It  is  also  absurd  to  charge  the  manufacturers  of  Canada 
with  preferring  alien  labor  to  the  Canadian  workman.  There 
are  times  when  expert  labor  must  be  imported,  and  there  are 
times  when  the  undertaking  of  large  contracts  demand  on  short 
notice  an  increased  number  of  employees.  In  such  emergencies, 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  we  must  demand  that 
no  unreasonable  barriers  shall  prevent  our  progress.    But  the 

']  Canadian  manufacturer  will  not  choose  a  foreign  workman  in 
preference  to  his  own  fellow-Canadian.  Our  common  citizen- 
ship and  mutual  prosperity  should  inspire  this  faith  between 
employer  and  employee.  In  Canada  we  should  have  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people  instead  of  six  millions,  and  v^^hile  our  Govern- 
ment is  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
to  attract  desirable  agricultural  settlers  to  our  shores,  we  must 
ask  at  least  that  no  unnatural  restrictions  be  placed  upon  the 
immigration  of  skilled  artizans. 

^  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  need  in  Can- 
ada of  some  national  effort  for  securing  technical  education.  If 
our  own  people  are  to  become  leaders  in  their  industries,  and 
if  our  nation  is  to  hold  a  place  in  the  world's  competition,  we 
must  follow  the  example  of  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain,  in  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for 
Canadians  within  our  own  borders.  I  hope  that  this  import- 
ant question  will  receive  consideration  from  the  Canadian 
Government  during  the  coming  year. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  has  received  the 
consideration  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year  is  that  of 
Fire  Insurance.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  every  manufac- 
turer, because  it  affects  the  cost  of  his  product.  Our  manufac- 
turers are  not  only  competing  with  each  other,  they  are  com- 
peting with  the  world,  and  an  effort  to  improve  the  conditions 
governing  fire  insurance  may  justly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  this  Association. 

The  insurance  companies,  owing  to  serious  losses  and  in- 
efficient fire  equipment,  in  a  number  of  Canadian  cities  have 
made  material  increases  in  their  rates.  This  additional  expense 
Gore  so  heavily  on  many  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  increased  their  cost  of  production  to  such  an  extent,  that 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  for  such  serious  increases,  and  to  suggest, 
if  it  were  deemed  advisable,  some  method  for  securing  relief. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  Annual  Convention,  in  Pittsburg,  this  year,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee,  which  is  now  working  on  behalf  of  its 
members  along  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  this  Associ- 
ation. 
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The  circumstances  surrounding  the  present  situation  are 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  they  have 
excited  widespread  interest  during  the  past  few  months.  As  a 
result  of  the  high  rates  demanded,  especially  in  the  congested 
districts  of  our  cities,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  risks  are 
being  placed  each  year  outside  of  Canada,  particularly  with  the 
New  England  Mutual  Companies.  These  companies,  some  of 
which  were  organized  as  far  back  as  seventy  years  ago,  to  in- 
sure manufacturers  in  specific  lines,  have  conducted  their  busi- 
ness in  a  highly  successful  manner  and  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  insured.  Their  requirements  in  isolation,  construction, 
and  protection  are  such  that  their  advantageous  rates  can  be 
obtained  by  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  members.  Their 
aim  is  to  prevent  fires  rather  than  pay  for  them,  and  they  have 
a  most  complete  system  of  inspection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inspection  by  companies  licensed  in  Canada  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  very  deficient.  Many  good  risks  are  allowed  to  be- 
come dangerous  through  the  joint  negligence  of  insurer  and  in- 
sured, and  premiums  are  not  always  adjusted  equitably. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
members  of  this  Association  carry  more  insurance  than  the 
members  of  any  other  organization  in  Canada.  Our  interests 
are  too  large  to  be  neglected  by  ourselves  or  disregarded  by 
others,  and  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  on  the  broad 
and  businesslike  investigation  that  has  been  conducted,  will 
merit  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Association.  Whether 
or  not  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  adopted  by 
the  Association,  the  investigation  must  command  the  approval 
of  every  member,  and  I  am  sure  the  results  of  their  deliber- 
ations will  be  received  with  the  greatest  interest. 

CLOSING  WORDS. 

In  concluding  my  reference  to  the  immediate  work  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year,  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
most  cordially  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  1904,  and  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Standing  Committees.  They  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  freely  and  generously  to  the  advancement  of  your 
interests  and  the  general  industrial  interests  of  Canada,  and 
whatever  progress  we  have  made,  or  whatever  good  we  have 
accomplished  during  the  past  year,  is  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  their  efforts. 

Will  you  permit  me  also  to  testify  publicly  to  the  splen- 
did services  rendered  to  the  Association  by  our  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  B.A.  Presidents  and  Executive 
Councils  come  and  go,  but  upon  our  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficial, our  General  Secretary,  must  devolve  at  all  times,  the 
responsibility  of  management,  the  responsibility  of  vigilantly 
guarding  your  interests.  The  office  demands  the  services  of 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  great  tact,  and  untiring  energy. 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Younge  has  shown  all  these 
qualities,  and  that  his  work  during  the  past  year  is  deserving 
of  our  highest  commendation. 

I  would  also  like  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent services  rendered  by  the  general  staff,  and  would 
especially  mention  the  Branch  Secretaries,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper, 
B.A.,  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  B.A.,  of  To- 
ronto, gentlemen  of  undoubted  ability,  and  eminently  qual- 
ified by  education  and  experience  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  this  Association  in  the  important  centres  in  which  they 
are  located. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing,  let  me  thank  you  in- 
dividually and  collectively  for  the  loyal  and  friendly  support 
you  have  given  me  throughout  my  term  of  office.  It  has 
been  to  me  an  honor,  a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure  to  preside 
over  this  great  Association  during  the  past  year,  and  I  count 
myself  happy  in  the  opportunity  ofifered  for  useful  work,  and 
in  the  many  warm  friendships  formed  with  my  fellow  mem- 
bers—friendships that  I  venture  to  hope  will  last  through 
life. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  CANADIANS. 

If  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  my  fellow  members  on 
retiring  from  the  Presidency,  it  is  to  stand  together  for  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  Canadian  industries,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  base  from  which  your  capital  and  labor 
must  work — the  home  market.  Let  Canadians  be  known  for 
their  fair  dealing  and  business  integrity  the  world  over.  Take 
pride  in  your  national  products.  Let  administrative  ability 
and  technical ,  knowledge  combine  to  produce  by  the  most 
modern  methods,  and  with  up-to-date  equipment,  goods  that 
will  set  the  standard  of  excellence  everywhere,  and  that  only 
need  to  be  stamped  "Made  in  Canada"  to  ensure  appreciative 
recognition  and  praise  in  every  market. 

In  the  building  up  of  our  country  let  us  be  broad  and 
fair-minded  in  all  our  measures.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  place 
no  embargo  on  brains,  brawn,  or  capital,  because  all  these 
forces  are  necessary  in  the  development  of  this  great  country 

Make  Canada  attractive  as  a  home  to  desirable  people 
from  all  lands,'  and  protect  the  product  of  their  labor  when 
they  come  to  us. 


GEORGE  F.  BRYAN 

Chairman  Manitoba  Branch 


^^.^^znd  for  permanent  unity  between  Canada  and  the  Em- 
pire to  which  we  belong,  and  remember  that  in  this  unity 
lies  our  very  existence  as  a  free  and  powerful  people.  Here 
is  work  for  the  highest  intellects,  here  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  strongest  minded  statesmen  in  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. With  our  Maritime  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual resources  immeasurable,  consider,  gentlemen,  what  it 
would  mean  if  all  were  united  in  one  common  bond  of 
national  interest.  With  such  a  consummation  no  power  on 
earth  could  serve  to  prevent  commercially  or  otherwise,  our 
progress,  nationally  and  imperially. 

MR.   EDWARD  Gl/RNEY. 

Mr.  Edward  Gurney  (Toronto) — Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  move'  a  vote  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  service  that  you 
have  done  for  this  Association  and  for  Canada  in  the  pre- 
paration and  delivery  of  this  address.  I  have  known  you 
for  many  years,  and  have  always  admired  your  persuasive 
and  genial  methods.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  you  as  a  boy  made  your  first  sale  to  me 
as  a  commercial  traveller.     (Applause.)     And  I  know  how 
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impossible  it  was  on  that  occasion  for  me  to  meet  your 
wiles  and  your  genial  and  kindly  insinuating  manner. 
(Laughter.)  Since  that  time  I  have  known  you,  sir;  inti- 
mately, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  young 
men  of  our  country  were  inspired  by  the  same  public  spirit 
and  the  same  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  we  should  have  a  Canada  that  is  not  constituted  as 
she  is  to-day. 

I  have  remarked  to  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion before    that  we  in  Canada    are    "herded    together" — 

'y  that  if  I  express  a  given  opinion  upon  the  tariff,  a  man  at 
once  puts  his  finger  on  his  nose  so  and  says,  "He's  a  Tory"; 
and  if  I  express  another  opinion  in  relation  to  some  great 
social  question,  they  will  say,  "Why,  he  is  an  employer  of 
labor."  If  I  express  another  opinion  upon  some  great  social 
question,  man  will  easily  say,  "Well,  he  is  a  labor  union 
man  and  a  socialist."  We  are  all  owned  by  somebody, 
either  by  the  Church  or  by  a  party.  If  like  this,  men  would 
study  these  great  questions  and  decide  for  themselves  how 
they  think,  and  then  would  step  up  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  show  people  how  they  think,  this  country,  this 
Canada  of  ours,  would    not    have  to  face    the  disgraceful 

\    statistics  that  exist    as    to    trade    between    Canada,  Great 

V  Britain  and  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

NEED  FOR  ACTION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  something  is  the  mat- 
ter with  us.  The  other  day  the  Government  showed  it, 
because  they  brought  out  something  that  they  called  a 
Dumping  Clause.  You  remember  when  Mrs.  Dombey  died 
poor  Paul  Dombey  was  left  without  a  mother,  and  Mr. 
Chick  said,  "Couldn't  something  temporary  be  done  with 
the  tea-pot."  Mr.  Chairman,  our  people  at  Ottawa  have 
been  trying  "to  do  something  temporary  with  the  tea-pot." 

^  (Laughter.)  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  body  of 
business  men  who  think  and  act — people  who  do  things. 
To-day  we  have  in  Ottawa  a  Government  that  is  looking 
about  and  wondering.  We  have  an  Opposition  that  is 
looking  around  also  and  wondering  as  to  what  will  be 
popular,  what  will  catch  the  votes. 

If  our    people    who    represent  us  at  Ottawa    were  in 

I    closer  contact  with  us,  if  we,  instead  of  allowing  ourselves 

\^  to  be  governed,  would  constitute  ourselves  the  governing 
I  body  of  this  country  by  bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  our 
Government  and  our  Opposition  instead  of  standing  back 
like  a  lot  of  children  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
we  would  have  at  Ottawa  a  condition  of  things  that  would 
show  the,  people  to  the  south  of  us  that  we  are  a  living, 
virile,  earnest    people    who    know    how    to    do  business. 

^  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  living  in  New  England 
during  the  last  month,  and  reading  their  papers  every  day. 
and  they  say  to  you  and  to  me,  and  to  the  people  down 
there  who  favor  a  reciprocal  tariff,  and  quite  justly,  "Reci- 
procity in  what?  We  have  got  everything  that  they  have 
got  to  give,  and  we  have  got  what  we  have  got  of  our  own, 
and  we  will  keep  it."  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  want  to  do 
in  this  country  is  to  wake  up,  and  I  thank  God  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  young  men  coming  on  in  this  country  who  are 
getting  farther  and  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
thought  of  the  old  family  compacts.  Why,  sir.  there  are 
men,  they  say,  in  Tennessee  who  are  voting  for  Andrew 
Jackson  to-day,  and  there  are  men  to-day  whose  politics  do 
not  get  further  forward  than  the  days  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact. What  divides  us  to-day?  There  is  no  division  as  be- 
-  tween  parties  in  this  country.  We  have  one  general  pur- 
pose, and  that  is,  the  building  up_  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.) 
All  that  the  good  people  of  this  country  need  to  do  is  to 
sffow  they  are  in  earnest.    We  have  settled  some  things. 


We  have  settled  one  thing,  and  that  is,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  Canadian  nationality  on  this  continent.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  to  be  in  contact  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  form  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  (Applause.)  It  has  not  been  settled 
so  very  long,  but  it  is  settled.  We  have  decided  that. 
(Applause.) 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  " 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  hold  of  these  great 
questions  which  you  have  initiated  or  suggested  to-night, 
and  let  us  look  them  in  the  face.  Let  us  in  discussion  of 
the  great  question  of  Imperial  Federation  which  you  have 
suggested  make  up  our  mind  that  we  will  be  fair.  In  the 
recent  congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Montreal  it 
was  said  in  a  kind  of  way,  so  much  of  preference  for  so 
much  defe^||Fin  the  Lord's  name  let  us  get  rid  of  all  that 
nonsense./^We  owe  it  to  Great  Britain  to  take  our  place  as 
part  of  tile  British  nation  and  do  our  share  in  relation  to 
defence  and  in  relation  to  offence,  I  think.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  We  owe  it  to  our  national  manhood  not  any 
longer  to  be  paupers.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  shall  be  our 
contribution?  I  don't  know;  but  let  it  be  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  sordid  motive.  We' owe  it;  we  owe  it  to  our 
mother,  and  let  us  in  God's  name,  do  what  we  should  in 
relation  to  that  great  question.  Let  us  go  to  Ottawa  and 
say  to  them.  We  owe  it  to  the  Mother  Caxfntry,  and  we 
will  do  our  share;  let  us  find  out  what  it 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  could  make  a  speech  about  as  long 
as  yours  on  that,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  it.  This 
Association  owes  you  a  great  debt.  The  people  of  Canada 
owe  you  a  great  debt  for  that  magnificent  address.  I  hope 
it  will  be  read  by  the  people.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  our 
legislators.    I  hope  it  will  wake  us  all  up.  (Applause.) 

The  President  — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  just  want 
to  thank  you  most  cordially,  Mr.  Gurney,  for  your 
kind  speech.  You  carried  me  back  twenty  years. 
T  think  some  of  you  will  know  where  I  drew  my  first 
breath  in  strong  Canadian  sentiment  when  you  heard 
Mr.  Gurney  speak  to-night.  I  can  honestly  say  Mr.. 
Gurney  is  one  of  the  men  who  for  twenty-five  years  I  have 
known  as  a  staunch,  strong-minded  Canadian,  who  knew 
nothing  of  party  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  the  good 
of  his  country;  and  that  is  the  kind  of  men  that  make  this 
country  something.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Gurney,  for 
your  kindness.  (Applause.) 

MR.  R.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander  (Vancouver) — Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  pleasure  I  have  in  seconding 
such  a  resolution.  I,  think  it  requires  no  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  to  convince  his  hearers  that  it  is  a  just 
and  proper  thing  to  pass  it  unanimously  and  in  the  most 
hearty  manner. 

As  I  come  from  the  farthest  Province  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  having  a  branch  of  this  Association,  I  think  that  in 
according  to  me  the  pleasure  of  seconding  this  motion  to- 
night it  must  have  been  with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  Association — that  it  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  it  is  not  looking  after 
the  interests  of  any  one  particular  section  of  country,  but 
that  it  is  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  whole  Dominion  in  which  we  have  so  much  pride. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  great  work  for  the  Association. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  bond  for  all  the  manufacturers 
and  commercial  men  from  one  end  of  this  Dominion  to  the 
other,  and,  as  intimated  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  it 
will  effect  a  great  tiling  when  it  removes  questions  affecting 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  Canada  from 
the  arena  of  party  politics.    These  questions  should  be  dealt 
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with,  not  as  they  may  influence  votes  at  the  next  election, 
but  in  a  purely  business  spirit,  in  a  business  manner,  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  the  business  interests  of  Canada. 
(Applause.) 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
President,  not  only  for  the  very  able  address  that  he  has 
given  us  this  evening,  but  also  for  the  work  he  has  done 
during  the  past  year;  and  whilst  passing  this  vote  of  thanks 
let  us  resolve,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Association,  that 
we  will  further  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  by  working  loyally  to  make  the  Association  a 
living  force  for  the  advancement  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  Canada.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gurney  put  the  resolution  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  "taken,  was  carried  amid  applause,  followed  by  three 
cheers  for  the  President  and  the  singing  of  "For  IJe's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

Mr.  Gurney:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  make  anv  remarks  in  presenting  'his  vote  of  thanks. 


ALFRED  DICKIE 

Chairman  Nova  Scotia  Branch 

You  have  been  here,  and  you  know  the  spirit  of  the  meeting 
because  you  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Alexander  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  have  already  made  my  speech  in  reply,  so  you  will 
.forgive  me,  if  I  simply  say.  Thank  you.  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  one  gentleman  in  Toronto  and  another  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  are  the  mover  and  seconder  of  this  resolution. 
I  thank  you  all.  I  have  only  done  my  duty.  (Voice:  Done 
it  well.)  You  are  going  to  have  in  my  successor  a  man  who 
is  going  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  this  Association 
loyally  and  faithfully. 


I  am  now  going  to  ask  Sir  Lloyd  Wise,  who  is  with 
us,  to  address  you,  and  I  must  say  how  glad  I  am  on  your 
behalf  to  welcome  him  from  the  Old  Land.  (Applause.) 

SIR  LLOYD  WISE. 

Sir  W.  Lloyd  Wise  (London.  Eng.):  Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  came  from  the  Old  Country  to 
re-visit  this  Dominion  principally  because  I  was  so  kindly 
received  here  about  two  years  ago.  I  then  had  the  honor 
of  ofifering  some  suggestions  which  I  hoped  might  be  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  this  great  Dominion — suggestions,  several  of  which,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  have  been  adopted  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Dominion,  and  which  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  Dominion,  and  especially 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Dominion.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

It  was  suggested  to  me  when  I  was  over  before  by  a 
very  prominent  and  influential  member  of  this  great  Asso- 
ciation that  if  I  wrote  something  on  the  particular  subject 
T  have  made  a  life-long  study,  it  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  this  great  body.  Accordingly,  I  have  written 
something.  I  will  show  it  to  you — don't  be  frightened 
There  are  here  some  twenty-six  pages  of  closely  typewritten 
matter.  That  is  all  the  reading  of  it  I  am  going  to  give  you. 
But  that  matter,  I  believe,  sir,  is  intended  to  be  taken  as 
read,  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  (Applause.) 

I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  I  trust  the  members  will  read 
what  I  have  written,  dry  as  it  is,  and  technical  as  it  is,  and 
that  in  reading  it  they  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  them 
that  what  is  written  has  been  dictated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  good  in  the  Dominion — (Hear,  hear) — and  has  been 
written  by  one  who  does  not  look  upon  Great  Britain  as 
constituting  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  listened  this  evening  with  intense  interest  to  the  most 
able  and  carefully-thought-out  address  of  your  President. 
I  never  heard  a  more  able  or  more  convincing  address,  and 
I  have  heard  many  in  mv  time.  (Applause.)  Of  course,  he 
dealt  with  many  problems,  some  of  them  very  difficult  prob- 
lems, some  of  them  problems  as  to  which  in  this  hall  there 
might  be  minor  differences  of  opinion,  but  they  are  unques- 
tionably all  of  them  problems  of  the  first  importance  to  this 
important  section  of  the  great  British  Empire.   (Hear,  hear."^ 

T  hope  most  sincerelv,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ties  of  Empire  will  become 
stronger  and  stronger;  when  the  trading  between  this  great 
Dominion  and  the  Old  Country  will  vastly  increase  to  the 
exclusion  of  much  of  the  foreign  trade  which  obtains  at  the 
present  time,  much  to  the  disgust,  T  can  assure  you,  of  many 
loyal  Englishmen.    (Hear,  hear.) 

I  will  not  attempt  now  at  (his  late  hour  to  take  up  any 
more  time,  but  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  sir,  for  having 
so  kindly  given  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words, 
and  T  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  great 
courtesy  you  have  extended  to  me.  (Applause.) 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King." 


FIRST  BUSINESS  SESSION 


Tuesday,  September  21st,  10  o'clock  a.m.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  re- 
quested the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn  (Toronto),  se^^onded  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Van  Bever  (Toronto),  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 


The  President  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  the  letters 
of  regret  which  had  been  received. 

The  Secretary:  Regrets  have  been  received  from  the 
following:  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Mr.  W. 
Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.,  Sir  Alfred  Lyttleton,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert 
Bond  (Newfoundland),  Mr.  Alfred  Dickie,  Chairman  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Branch;  W.  S.  Fisher,  Vice-President  for  New 
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Brunswick;  Mr.  John  Hendry,  Vice-President  for  British 
Columbia;  Mr.  George  E.  Amyot,  Quebec;  Mr.  C.  N.  Candee, 
Toronto.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  letters  from 
officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  the  President,  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Marshall  Gushing.  The  President's  letter  I 
should  like  very  much  to  read  to  the  convention.  Mr.  D.  M. 
Parry,  writing  from  Indianapolis  on  August  22nd,  says: 

MR.  PARRY'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  Secretary  Ganadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto,  Ganada: 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  August  20th, 
and  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  cordial  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  your  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  next  September  in  Montreal.  I  wish  to 
say  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  be 
with  you  at  your  annual  meeting,  but  owing  to  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  for  some  time  I  do  not  see 
how  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  be  present. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Ganadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  we  know  of  the  good  work  that  you  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of  the 
things  that  you  are  doing  to-day  and  of  what  you  propose 
to  do  in  the  future.  When  responsibility  of  developing  the 
membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
fell  upon  me,  one  of  my  first  acts  was  to  write  for  the  con- 


stitution and  literature  of  your  Association.  The  work  that 
you  had  already  performed  proved  of  great  value  to  our 
Association  in  enlarging  its  field  of  usefulness.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  value  of  organization  among  manufacturers 
and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  I  foresee  a  great  future 
for  both  the  Ganadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President.  Both  of  these 
organizations,  composing  the  manufacturing  strength  of 
their  respective  countries,  must  have  much  to  do  in  the 
directing  of  the  industrial  destinies  of  the  two  countries. 
Many  hard  problems  will  confront  us,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  men  who  have  the  brains,  which  have  already 
brought  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Ganada  to  their  present  high  standard  of  development, 
then  these  problems  are  unsolvable.  But  I  do  not  telieve 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case. 

Let  me  extend  to  you  and  the  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation my  most  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  M.  Parry, 
President  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  President:  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Treasurer  for 
his  report. 

Mr.  George  Booth,  of  Toronto,  presented  the  Treasurer's 
report  and  moved  its  adoption.    The  report  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRE,ASURE,R 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  JULY,  1904 


RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance,  31st  July,  1903  

Fees    $17,825  00 

Industrial  Canada..-   6,269  -4 

Commercial  Reports    98  20 

Woollen  Section   128  17 

Annual   Banquets   476  00 

Pacific  Excursion  Banquet   409  00 

Educational  Campaign   48  45 

Interest   82  64 

Translations   37  33 

Pacific  Excursion   40  24 

Expense   21  05 

Trade  Index  and  Sundry  Accounts   8,981  81 


CASH  ACCOUNT 

DISBURSEMENTS 

$  405  36         Bank  Overdraft  $  585  35 

Trade  Index   4,663  18 

Industrial  Canada    6,683  64 

Commercial  Reports   ,  45  04 

Fees    10  00 

Newfoundland  Excursion   522  88 

Furniture  and  Fittings   256  20 

Annual  Meeting   343  77 

Translations   39  48 

Woollen  Section    437  02 

Annual  Banquet    578  90 

Dominion  Exhibition,  Winnipeg..   367  31 

Pacific  Excursion   15  39 

$34,417  13         Legal  Expenses    63000. 

Petty  Cash   25  00 

Pacific  Excursion  Banquet   346  50 

Receptions   151  46 

$15,701  12 

Express   22  43 

Postage  i   1,520  28 

Printing  and  Stationery   I,i45  37 

Rent  and  Light   622  02 

Salaries   4,040  98 

Telephones  and  Telegraph   164  18 

Travelling  Expenses   547  48 

Exchange   125  53 

Certificates   149  03 

Commission   18  00 

Toronto  Branch   90  17 

Montreal     "    2,318  10 

Manitoba-   "    79  47 

B.  C.           "   '.   272  84 

N.  S.           "    402  16 

Quebec        "                                      ■■ . .  169  09 

Sundries    338  62 

Transportation  Dept   2,279  24 

 ■  $30,006  II 

Cash  on  Hand,  3Tst  July,  1904   4,816  38 

;  34.822  49  $  34,822  49 
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To  Newfoundland  Excursion  $    522  88 

"  Translations   40 

"  Receptions   156  41 

"  Woollen  Section   93 

"  Annual  Meeting   369  77 

"  Express   22  43 

"  Postage   1,520  28 

•'  Printing  and  Stationery   1,082  17 

"  Rent  and  Light   673  52 

"  Salaries   3,945  48 

"  Telegraph  and  Telephone   197  89 

"  Travelling  Expenses   498  33 

"  Exchange   125  53 

"  Certificates   189  03 

"  Commission   18  00 

"  Toronto  Branch   95  42 

"  Montreal  Branch   2,029  §4 

"  Manitoba  Branch   79  47 

"  British  Columbia  Branch   360  34 

"  Nova  Scotia  Branch   432  61 

"  Quebec  Branch   169  09 

"  Sundries   254  38 

"  Transportation  Department...   2,131  89 

"  Annual  Banquets   102  90 

"  Legal  Account   630  00 

"  Brantford  Banquet   47  40 

"  Industrial  Canada  ,   102  39 

"  Insurance  Committee   84  80 

"  Provision  for  Bad  Debts   480  00 

"  Balance  31st  July,  1904  


REVENUE  ACCOUNT 

By  Fees  $16,948  35 

"  Commercial  Reports   45  91 

"  Trade  Index   3,481  81 

"  Interest   .        82  64 

"  Pacific  Excursion  Banquet   28  50 

 $20,587  21 

"  Balance  31st  July,  1903   1,798  08 


$16,323  58 
6,061  71 


LIABILITIES 

Fees  unearned  

Accounts  payable — 

Account  Industrial  Canada    $268  14 

Expense  Account,  &c   804  43 

Balance,  Surplus  Assets  


$22,385  29 
BALANCE  SHEET 

ASSETS. 

$2,493  29         Fees  owing,  accrued  due    ' 

Furniture  and  Fittings — 

Toronto   $1,004  42 

Montreal    649  85 

51,072  57         Transportation  Department    247  00 

6,061  71   

Stationery,  &c  

Advertisements,  &c.,  accruing  due  31st  July, 

1904,  and  owing    $2,576  03 

Less  Reserve    600  00 

Educational  Campaign   

Dominion  Exhibition  

Petty  Cash   $    25  00 

Cash  on  hand   4,816  38 


$22,385  29 


$229  99 


$1,901  27 
136  34 


$1,976  03 
49  63 
492  93 


$9,627  57 

Geo.  Booth,  Treasurer. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  your  Treasurer  presents  his 
Annual  Statement.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  from  a  financial 
standpoint  the  most  successful  which  the  Association  has  ever 
enjoyed.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  have  both  exceeded  those 
of  all  previous  years  ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  report  also  that 
after  extending  our  operations,  and  largely  increasing  our  ex- 
penses, the  Treasury  contains  the  largest  balance  in  the  history 
of  the  organization. 

This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  unanimous  response  of  those 
members  who  are  paying  increased  fees,  but  to  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  your  Finance  Committee,  who,  month  by  month,  have 
guided  the  expenditure  of  the  Association's  funds. 

INTERESTING  FEATURES. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  to  your  attention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  report.  The  fees  received  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $17,825  or  more  than  six  times  the  receipts 
four  years  ago  and  almost  double  the  receipts  from  the  same  source 
last  year.    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  in  membership,  and 


$4,841  38 
$9,627  57 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

Wilton  C.  Eddis,  F.C.A.,  Auditor. 

partly  to  the  request  made  this  year  for  an  increased  fee  from  the 
members  who  come  within  the  advanced  schedule  adopted  by  the 
Association, — a  request  which  met  with  a  most  gratifying  response. 
Another  feature  worthy  of  recording  is,  that  we  entered  upon  the 
current  year  with  liquid  assets  (after  deducting  all  liabilities) 

amounting  to  the  sum  of  $5'347 

Add  to  this  for 

Members  whose  fees  are  in  arrears.  .132 

Less  doubtful   26 

106  X  $10=  $1,060 

Members'  fees  for  1904-05  : 

275X$25  =  $  6,875)  $i9_625  20,685 

1275  X    10=     12,750/  f   J'      J         :  J 

and  we  have  the  sum  of.   $26,032 

This  amount  will  pass  into  the  Treasury  during  the  current 
year,  and  it  is  presumed  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  hitherto 
will  be  continued  and  that  the  amount  expended  or  liability 
incurred  for  fixed  yearly  charges  on  the  Association  will  not 
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exceed  in  amount,  the  actual  yearly  revenue  from  membership 
fees. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA, 

Industrial  Canada  has  proved  a  phenomenal  success,  and 
although  it  owes  the  Treasury  $1,292,  from  their  financial  state- 
ment, the  asset  is  a  good  one  and  the  paper  is  self  sustaining. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Transportation  Department  and  its 
expenses  for  eight  months  have  involved  an  outlay  of  nearly 
$2,300,  an  expenditure  which  has  been  fully  justified  by  results. 

Our  expense  for  postage  has  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
50  per  cent,  and  forms  an  indication  of  increased  interest  and 
activity  in  the  Association  work. 

The  offices  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  have  been  equipped 
with  additional  furnishings  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $i,ooo. 

THE  FUTURE. 

I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Association  never  was  so 
bright  as  it  is  to-day.  New  and  larger  offices  are  required  at 
once,  and  there  are  many  directions  in  which  the  work  of  the 


GEORGE  BOOTH, 

Treasurer. 


Association  might  be  extended  to  advantage.  The  thanks  of  the 
Association  are  due  to  the  members  for  the  cordial  support  which 
they  have  given  during  the  year,  and  I  earnestly  bespeak  from 
them  the  same  hearty  co-operation  during  the  year  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  Booth, 

Treaiuier. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Birge  (Hamilton):  I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 

A  PRINTED  REPORT. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Wilkins  (Montreal):  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  that  as  a  member  of  this  Association  it 
is  very  gratifying,  indeed,  I  am  sure,  to  us  all  to  know  that 
the  report  for  this  year  is  so  satisfactory.  There  is  just  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  say,  namely,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  more  satisfactory  if  a  copy  of  the  financial  state- 
ment was  printed  and  given  to  each  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  it  is  always  difficult  to  follow  figures 


when  read,  and  as  it  is  difficult,  those  members  who  might 
at  any  time  wish  to  criticize  the  report  or  ask  pertinent 
questions  are  prohibiled  from  doing  so  for  fear  of  making 
a  blunder  in  not  quite  comprehending  the  report.  I  beg 
respectfully  to  submit  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  if  the  report  were  printed 
and  distributed  early  at  the  annual  meeting  or  before,  so 
that  each  and  every  member  could  see  exactly  what  had 
been  done  with  the  funds.  (Applavise.) 

Mr.  Booth:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  is  a 
very  good  one.  I  omitted  to  state  that  this  statement  has 
been  audited  by  the  auditor. 

The  President:  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  sug- 
gestion is  a  good  one.  There  is  no  doubt  the  report  is  very 
gratifying  to  every  member  of  the  Association,  especially 
to  its  treasurer,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  adopt  this  unani- 
mously; and  then  I  suggest  you  forward  a  motion  that  here- 
after it  be  printed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Wilkins:  I  beg  to  move  that  in  future  the  financial 
report  of  this  Association  be  printed  and  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Association  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Birge:  I  suggest  it  would  be  better  if  that  were 
made  for  the  next  year,  and  try  it  and  see  the  result.. 

The  President:  You  mean,  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  it  should 
be  supplied  to  those  present  at  the  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Wilkins:  Yes;  we  don't  want  to  make  it  too  exten- 
sive. Supplied  only  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Birge:  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  for  the  next  year 
only.  -i-'-T^-i 

Mr.  Wilkins:  I  will  make  it  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Jas.  P.  Murray  (Toronto) :  I  think,  sir,  I  would 
'eave  that  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  be  called  "The 
Convention  Committee"  if  the  convention  adopt  the  idea. 
I  think  all  matters  for  submission  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion might  be  left  to  that  incoming  committee  to  decide 
what  would  be  wise  and  what  would  not  be  wise  to  place 
before  the  convention.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  the  members 
having  the  financial  statement  in  their  hands  on  occasions 
might  be  very  good,  on  other  occasions  it  might  not  be 
quite  so  good;  and  it  must  be  in  charge  of  somebody  to  de- 
cide when  that  shall  and  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention. Therefore.  I  suggest  that  if  it  falls  in  with  the 
view  of  the  mover,  Mr.  Wilkins.  that  it  be  left  to  the  Conven- 
tion Committee  to  decide  whether  it  be  distributed  publicly 
before  the  convention  meets  or  not. 

The  President:  Without  desiring  to  pronounce  upon  it 
at  all,  I  think  the  members  present  should  be  entitled  to 
know  the  financial  position  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Booth:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  holding  this  posi- 
tion for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  can  never  remember  the 
time  when  we  had  anything  in  our  statement  we  would  not 
like  the  world  to  know.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Unless  you  wish  to  move  an  amendment 
I  shall  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Murray:  I  do  not  wish  to  move  any  amendment;  I 
only  give  that  idea;  not  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  a 
convention  here,  but  it  should  not  be  made  public. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President:  I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Younge,  to  read  his  report. 

Mr.  Younge  presented  his  report  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  THE,  SECRcETAR.Y 


Your  Secretary  begs  to  present  the  following  report  :  The 
year  just  closed  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  our 
organization.    Four  years  ago  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation was  largely  a  provincial  organization  with  one  office,  and 
^  less  than  two  hundred  members.    To-day  we  number  fifteen  hun- 
^  dred  members,  in  every  Province  of  the  Dominion,  with  six  branch 
\     offices  and  thirteen  sections,  and  we  combine  in  our  organization 
^  active  committees,  whose  functions  cover  the  consideration  of 
every  important  question  affecting  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Canada. 

THE   YEAR'S  PROGRESS. 

Many  notable  advances  have  taken  place  in  the  Association's 
work  during  the  past  year.  The  membership  shows  a  net  increase 
of  246  ;  a  Transportation  Department  has  been  inaugurated  ; 
another  edition  of  the  Trade  Index  has  been  distributed  through- 
out the  world  ;  plans  have  been  laid  for  a  new  system  of  corres- 
pondent membership  in  foreign  maikets  ;  the  question  of  insurance 
for  members  of  the  Association  has  been  carefully  investigated 
with  a  view  to  providing  safe  and  less  costly  insurance ;  a  general 
revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  has  been  hastened  ;  an  excursion 
across  the  continent  was  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  ; 
and  many  valuable  benefits  with  respect  to  legislation,  transporta- 
tion, labor  supply,  export  trade  and  other  important  issues  have 
accrued  not  only  to  members  of  the  Association,  but  to  manufac- 
turers in  every  part  of  Canada. 

Not  only  must  the  Association  be  recognized  as  a  stimulating 
and  fostering  influence  so  far  as  manufacturing  industries  are  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  national  organization,  in  bind- 
ing the  distant  provinces  of  our  land  closer  together,  in  advertising 
Canada  abroad,  and  in  cultivating  a  national  patriotism  for  all 
things  Canadian  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion. 

WORK  AT  THE  HEAD  OFFICE. 

The  more  prominent  features  of  the  work  are  fully  covered  in 
the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  which  will  be  submitted  to 
this  Convention.  Upon  all  of  these  the  fullest  discussion  is  invited 
from  every  member  present,  in  order  that  we  may  prosecute  our 
work  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  with  regard  for  every  mterest, 
great  or  small,  represented  in  the  industries  of  our  land. 

A  few  facts  regarding  the  practical  work  of  the  Association 
may  be  of  interest.   At  the  head  office  five  officers  give  their  whole 
^\time  to  the  work  of  the  Association,  and,  including  the  Branch 
\  u  Secretaries,  the  salaried  employees  of  the  organization  are  twenty 
^  in  number,  as  compared  with  three  four  years  ago. 

Industrial  Canada,  the  official  organ,  has  made  remark- 
able progress  during  the  year,  and  is  to-day  recognized  as  one  of 
the  brightest  journals  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 
J,         More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  trade  enquiries  from 
\  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  forwarded  to  the  members. 
\^  One  hundred  and  twenty  committee  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year  at  the  head  office  alone,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance  of  six  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Association  has  been  exerted 
^  successfully  upon  ten  important  legislative  measures. 

Notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  work  upon  many  lines, 
involving  considerable  increases  in  the  expenditures,  the  Treasurer 
is  able  to  present  the  most  satisfactorily  financial  report  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

In  brief,  there  are  many  evidences  of  success  which  must  be 
viewed  with  extreme  gratification,  and  in  many  directions  widening 
fields  of  usefulness  are  opening  up  which,  with  the  functions 
already  being  performed,  indicate  plainly  the  advantages  and,  we 
may  safely  add,  the  necessity  of  the  organization. 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

While  much  has  been  done,  there  remains  much  more  to  do — 
in  fact,  every  great  problem  in  our  national  development  presents 


a  field  for  the  careful  and  systematic  work  of  such  committees  as 
are  constantly  in  the  service  of  this  Association.  How  much  can 
be  accomplished  depends  largely  upon  the  interest  which  the 
members  take  in  the  organization.  In  this  connection  and  for  the 
information  of  the  members  generally  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  and 
with  deep  appreciation  to  the  untiring  faithfulness  of  the  other 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  various  Committees.  The 
President,  though  resident  in  Montreal  and  absent  from  Canada 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
all  the  work,  and  was  always  at  the  helm.  The  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  the  Treasurer  have  labored  unceasingly  upon  all  the 
Committees ;  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  have  con- 
vened every  month  at  their  own  expense  and  inconvenience  ; 
while  the  members  of  the  standing  committees  and  the  officers  in 
the  local  branches  have  displayed  a  devotion  in  their  work  which 
has  been  most  encouraging  to  the  officers,  and  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  Association.  I  mention  these  services  par- 
ticularly because  they  are  rendered  without  reward,  and  the 
members  of  the  Association  at  a  distance  from  the  offices  can 


•R.  J.  YOUNGE, 

Secretary 


scarcely  estimate  the  amount  of  time  which  these  men  devote  to 
the  general  welfare  of  Canadian  manufacturing  industries,  through 
the  various  channels  of  the  Association. 

THE  COMING  YEAR. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  members  expressed  at  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  that  we  should  extend  our  work,  and  they  furnished  us 
with  an  increased  revenue  to  make  such  extension  possible.  We 
have  begun  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  but  we  have  only  begun. 
We  should  have  at  least  a  thousand  more  members  in  this  Asso- 
ciation. We  should  have  larger  and  better  offices  ;  we  should 
have  a  larger  office  staff ;  we  should  have  a  Rest  Fund  available  at 
any  time  for  carrying  out  important  enterprises.  All  of  these  and 
other  facilities,  with  a  view  to  serving  our  members  more  complete- 
ly in  every  problem  which  confronts  them. 

Let  me  ask  that  the  members  generally  should  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  our  work,  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  all  the 
facilities  we  have  provided  for  them,  and  that  they  should  seek  by 
personal  efforts  to  enlarge  the  membership.  I  can  promise  them 
at  all  times  the  prompt  and  cordial  assistance  of  the  officer."^. 
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THE  STAFF. 

I  desire  before  closing  to  refer  to  the  very  efficient  support 
which  has  been  given  to  me  throughout  the  year  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff :  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  the  assistants.  The  work  has  been  very  heavy  and 
they  have  not  adopted  "  Union  hours."  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  Mont- 
real office,  has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  and  all  the  other  Branch 
Secretaries  have  performed  their  duties  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  splendid  services  of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  also  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  To  all  of  these  my  personal  thanks  are  due,  and 
I  record  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  YOUNGE, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Cockshutt  (Brantford):  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  that  report.  I  think  it  shows  the 
course  of  advancement  of  the  Association.  The  organiza- 
tion has  been  going  ahead  very  materially  during  the  last 
few  years,  and.  I  believe  we  have  in  our  secretaries  and 
general  staff  of  the  Association  men  who  are  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them  more  or  less, 
and  I  feel  that  every  member  of  the  Association  who  comes 
in  contact  with  these  men  realizes  they  have  the  interests  of 
the  Association  at  heart.  We  cannot  depreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  and  those  in  the  offices  feel  encouraged 

REPORT  OF  THE  RE,CEPTION 

Your  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  begs  to 
submit  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  work  which  it 
has  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Christie  was  elected  Chairman  of  your  Committee.  Mr.  Christie 
finding  it  impossible  to  act,  the  present  Chairman  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

In  all,  sixteen  meetings  have  been  held,  at  twelve  of  which 
the  Chairman  presided.  Mr.  W.  K.  George  attended  twelve, 
Mr.  George  Booth  and  Mr.  L.  V.  Dusseau  ten  each,  Mr.  George 
C.  Gale  and  Mr.  Thomas  Roden  nine  each,  and  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Rolph  and  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Taylor  six  each. 

GROWTH   IN  MEMBERSHIP. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  a  net  increase  of  246  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association.  A  membership  campaign  was  in- 
augurated last  fall  with  good  results,  but  we  cannot  impress 
too  strongly  on  the  general  membership  the  necessity  that  each 
of  them  should  be  a  canvasser  for  the  Association.  Many  new 
members  can  be  secured  by  a  little  personal  effort  when  the  en- 
deavors of  the  head  office  might  not  prove  successful.  There 
is  still  a  large  field  to  cover,  and  every  member  should 
undertake  to  do  his  part  to  strengthen  the  Association  by  in- 
creasing its  membership.      The  growth  during  the  past  year 


has  been  as  follows : 

By  Provinces. 

Ontario    149 

Quebec    94 

Nova  Scotia   14 

British  Columbia    34 

New  Brunswick    3 

Manitoba    9 

North-West  Territories    5 

Prince  Edward  Island    3 

Total    311 


During  the  year  your  committee  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
for  acceptance  sixty-five    resignations,  the    majority  of  which 


by  having  the  members  of  the  Association  go  in  to  see  them 
and  to  help  them  with  their  work. 

There  is  nothing  to  me  in  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion except  that  which  is  for  the  promotion  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  country;  and  I  believe  the  staff 
which  we  have  in  connection  with  our  Association  is  one 
that  is  In  every  degree  competent  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
this  Association.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  which  we  have  just  heard  read  by 
our  General  Secretary.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Jas.  Hedley  (Monetary  Times,  Toronto):  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  present  to  hear  and  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
report.  I  consider  it  an  admirable  report,  a  model  report; 
it  is  short  and  well  condensed,  full  of  meat,  and  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Youilge  with  his  accustomed  modesty  said  very 
little  about  himself,  but  a  good  many  of  us  know  what  a 
brick  he  is  to  work.  He  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report, 
which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried 
amid  applause. 

.  The  President    called  for  the  report  of  the  Reception 
and  Membership  Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Crean,  of  Toronto,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  the  report,  which  was  received  with  ap- 
plause.   The  report  is  as  follows: 

AND  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTE.E. 

were  on.  account  of  business  failures,  amalgamations  or  retire- 
ment from  business. 

The  membership  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows : 


Ontario    876 

Quebec   412 

Nova  Scotia    84 

British  Columbia   69 

New  Brunswick   :   33 

Manitoba   ■.   28 

North-West  Territories   6 

Prince  Edward  Island    3 

Total   1,511 


THE.  WESTERN  EXCURSION. 

The  Western  Excursion,  organized  by  your  Reception  and 
R'lembership  Committee  of  last  year,  was  more  successful  than 
even  its  most  ardent  advocates  anticipated.  As  a  pleasure  trip 
the  event  cotild  scarcely  be  excelled,  and  the  results  from  a 
national  standpoint  were  magnificent.  The  party  travelled  6,500 
miles,  and  visited  28  Western  towns  and  cities.  At  every  point 
the  heartiest  welcome  was  extended,  and  the  kindliest  feelings 
expressed. 

EXCURSION  BANQUET. 

Your  Committee  considered  that  the  great  success  of  the 
excursion  should  be  the  theme  for  one  of  the  monthly  dinners 
of  the  Association.  This  dinner  was  held  in  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  November  19th,  1903.  More  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  were  present,  and  the  splendid  re- 
ports, together  with  the  practical  benefits  of  the  excursion, 
have  been  productive  of  much  good.  The  speakers  were  all 
memb'ers  of  the  Association  who  had  been  on  the  excursion, 
and  the  gathering  was  most  representative  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. 

,The  excursion  and  banquet  have  been  the  means  of  en- 
lightening Eastern  Canada  on  the  importance  and  possibilities 
of  our  great  Dominion  :  they  have  brought  the  business  men  of 
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the  East  and  West  into  close  personal  touch,  and  as  a  result 
they  have  awakened  a  greater  spirit  for  a  united  national  de- 
velopment than  has  before  existed. 

QUEBEC  BANQUET. 

Your  Committee  organized  and  with  the  help  of  our  Quebec 
and  Montreal  branches,  successfully  carried  out  a  brilliant  ban- 
quet at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  ou  March  5th  last.  This 
gave  particularly  to  our  members  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
an  opportunity  for  reunion.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the 
other  provinces  also  were  well  represented.  The  guests  at  this 
banquet  included  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
the  Quebec  Legislature  and  the  City  of  Quebec. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  EXCURSION. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  your  Committee  reports 
that  the  proposed  excursion  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Your  Committee 
spent  much  time  in  making  arrangements,  and  the  people  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  preparing  a 
warm  welcome  for  our  party. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  great  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  excursion.  The  personal  inter- 
course of  the  business  men  of  our  sister  colonies  would  bring 
about  desirable  closer  relations,  and  although  circumstances, 
over  which  we  had  no  control,  forced  us  to  abandon  the  ex- 
cursion this  year,  w^e  hope  it  will  be  successfully  carried  out 
at  a  later  date. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  your 
Committee.  In  our  preparations,  we  had  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  a  special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Montreal  Branch. 
We  believe  that  the  present  convention  will  be  the  most  im- 
pbrtant  the  Association  has  e\-er  held,  and  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  another  year  of  progress  and  usefulness. 

GREAT    BRITAIN  EXCURSION. 

Your  Committee  has  discussed  on  different  occasions  the 
desirability  of  organizing  an  exciu'sion  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
summer  of  1905.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation have  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  commercial  relations  between-  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  present  political  questions  before  the  British 
public  are  such  that  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  by  a  representative 
body  of  Canadian  business  men  would  probably  have  far-reach- 
ing results.  We  wish  in  this  connection  to  recommend  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  for  their  consideration  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas,  If  an  excursion  to  Great  Britain,  to  take  place 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  can  be  organized  amongst  the  members 
of  this  Association,  we  believe  that  it  would  have  far-reaching 
commercial  results,  and  would  tend  to  promote  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  our  Association,  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire ; 

Thekefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  Reception  and  Mem- 
bership Committee  of  the  Association  be  authorized  to  consult 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  an  early  date  and  obtain 
their  views  regarding  the  same ;  further  action  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  Council  when  the  results  of  this  en- 
quiry are  presented. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  Committee  desires  to  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  for  a  more  active  interest  in 
enlarging  the  membership.    Upon  this  work  depends  in  large 


measure,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Association.  The 
increased  membership  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
followed  by  increased  usefulness  on  the  part  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  so  many  benefits  are  now  conferred  upon  members 
that  every  manufacturer  in  Canada  should  identify  himself 
with  the  Association.  Granted  your  assistance,  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  for  a  greater  increase  in  the  coming  year  than 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

ROBT.  CrEAN,  R.  J.  YOUNGE, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 
A  LARGER  MEMBERSHIP  WANTED. 

Mr.  Crean:  Mr.  President,  in  submitting  the  report  I 
would  like  to  add  one  or  two  words  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. W^e  have  increased  our  membership  during  the  year 
by  246,  which  may  be  gratifying  to  some  extent;  but  while 
tjie  usefulness  of  the  Association  is  increasing,  the  member- 
^  ship  is  not  increasing  in  proportion.  We  should  at  least 
^  add  to  the  membership  this  year  1,000.  This  organization 
«  should  have  not  less  than  3,000  members.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  spends 
a  large  proportion  of  its  funds  to  get  new  members.  It 
cost  them  last  year  fully  $29  a  head  for  each  new  member. 
It  costs  us  practically  nothing;  so,  therefore,  we  have  to 
depend  not  altogether  on  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
who  are  doing  their  duty,  but  upon  the  individual  efforts 
of  every  member  of  the  Association.  If  every  member 
would  guarantee  to  bring  in  one  member  we  would  have 
very  soon  three  thousand  members,  with  a  very  much  in- 
creased means  of  extending  our  influence  in  other  quarters. 
I  know  that  members  have  said  to  me:  "Well,  what  good 
is  the  Association  to  me?"  I  don't  know  what  the  gentle- 
men expect  by  investing  ten  or  twenty-five  dollars  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  but  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
answered,  and  so  the  Reception  Committee  this  year  intend 
printing  a  card,  which  will  be  issued  to  every  member  of 
the  Association,  showing  what  the  Association  has  done, 
and  giving  grounds  why  we  should  ask  a  man  to  join  the 
Association.  We  have  good  reasons  and  good  value  to  give 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

We  have  had  only  sixty-five  resignations.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have 
about  10  per  cent,  of  their  total  membership  retiring  every 
year;  so  that,  taking  it  altogether,  our  membership  hangs 
very  well  together.  What  we  want  is  new  members;  and, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  as  Chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
give  us  your  loyal  and  sympathetic  support.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Murray  (Toronto):  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  has  been  chosen  to  second  that  motion, 
but  if  not,  I  rise  to  do  so,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  attesting  to  the  splendid  work  of  this  committee.  I  had 
the  honor  . of  being  Chairman  of  the  Reception  and  Member- 
ship Committee  the  first  year  of  the  re-organization,  and 
afterwards  when  the  committee  was  reconstructed  the 
second  year,  and,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  hard 
work  that  devolves  upon  that  committee. 

What  the  Chairman  says  as  regards  our  membership  is 
a  very  important  matter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea,  sir,  if  we  would  start  a  guarantee  list  that  our  members 
could  sign  before  they  leave  this  convention  that  they  will 
guarantee  at  least  one  member  each  or  pay  ten  dollars. 
(Laughter.)  They  will  have  a  monetary  interest  in  getting 
that  member  in.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  known  to  the  members  of  this  convention 
^  or  to  our  Association  that  the  National  Association  of 
;    Manufacturers  have  reorganized  after  we  reorganized  our 
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Association,  and  they  have  reorganized  on  our  lines,  and, 
to  show  you  we  are  doing  good  work,  they  are  following 
^  our  suggestion  on  the  insurance  question.  We  started  it, 
and  they  are  taking  it  up,  and  at  Pittsburg  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  follow  it  up.  The  secretary  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  our  secretaries  to  find  out  what  we 
■Jiave  been  doing,  and  Mr.  Gushing  kas  also  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  myself. 

They  have  in  the  United  States,  I  think  they  estimate, 
somewhere  about  80,000  manufacturers;  they,  have  only  got 
^  3,010  members.    We  have  about  15,000  manufacturers,  and 
^1  we  have  got  10  per  cent,  of  them  members,  showing  that 
\   our  manufacturers  arc  appreciating  to  a  larger  percentage 
^   than  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  their  Associa- 
tion.   That  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  our  Association  is 
doing  good  work;  and  when  our  members  ask  a  manufac- 
turer to  join  us,  they  need  not  be  afraid  that  he  will  have 
any  reason  to  be  sorry   he  joined.    I  suggest,  sir,  in  sec- 
onding the  report,  we  get  a  guarantee  from  the  members 
that  they  will  bring  in  one  member  each. 


ROBERT  CREAN 
Chairman  Reception^and.Menibership^CommiUee,  1903-lt)05 

/  EXCURSION  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Crean:  There  is  one  part  of  my  report  to  which 
I  did  not  refer,  and  which,  I  think,  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  proposed  ex- 
cursion to  Great  Britain.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  pleasur- 
able trip,  but  of  immense  advantage  to  the  industries  of  the 
country.  We  all  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
the  President's  address  last  night,  in  which  he  made  men- 
tion of  the  movement  over  there.  I  think  we  should  have 
no  uncertain  sound  on  that;  and  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  heard,  if  the  Association  decides  to  take  a  trip  to 
Great  Britain  we  will  have  the  best  time  it  is  possible  for 
an  association  of  this  kind  to  have.  We  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  best  people  in  Great  Britain;  we  will  meet  that 
apostle,  Mr.  Chamberlain;  we  will  come  in  close  personal 
touch  with  him,  and  there  is  nothing  like  meeting  a  man 
face  to  face.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  by  correspondence, 
but  when  you  see  a  man  face  to  face  and  hear  his  views 
personally  expressed,  it  has  a  great  deal  better  effect  than 
any  other  means,  especially  newspapers  and  cablegrams.  I 
would  like  some  members  of  the  Association  to  express 
themselves  on  that  point. 


The  President:  1  may  say  with  regard  to  the  excursion, 
while  1  was  in  London  the  London  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  tendered,  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  their  services  to  make  an  excursion 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  England  a  success  from 
the  time  we  land  till  we  leave;  and  if  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  take  that  up  they  are  able  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. I  believe  a  trip  to  England  at  the  present  time  would 
give  Canadians  an  opportunity  to  study  on  the  ground  the 
whole  question  of  whether  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  best 
thing  for  Canada  to  tie  up  permanently  with  our  kinsmen 
in  the  great  sentiment — and  he  is  a  poor  man  who  has  no 
sentiment — that  binds  us  to  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world.  1  think  it  is  time  that  we  did  get  together  and  fore- 
gather as  much  as  possible;  and  an  excursion  to  England 
at  the  present  time  would  be  most  Opportune.  Again  I  say, 
we  would  be  received  through  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  down  to 
the  bottom  of  things. 

ITS  FINANCIAL  BENEFITS. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Robb  (Amherst,  N.S.);tThis  suggestion  of 
an  excursion  to  Great  Britain  strikes  me'  as  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  been  proposed.  1  think  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, or  a  great  many  of  them,  are  too  modest  in  their 
ideas  of  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  foreign  trade;  and 
more  than  that,  of  course,  every  one  knows,  whether  they 
realize  it  fully  or  not,  "that  London  is  the  centre  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  world  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  you 
can  get  at  the  conditions  and  hnd  out  what  may  be  done 
there  better  than  anywhere  else.  Just  in  my  own  srriall  ex- 
perience I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  several  foreign  orders, 
and,  although  some  of  these  orders  came  through  New  York 
indirectly,  they  came  through  London;  that  is  where  the 
business  originated.  We  have  no  agent  in  London  and  no 
representative,  but  it  came  through  London  influence  that 
originally  was  exerted  from  Canada.  I  could  give  a  great 
many  other  instances.  There  are  many  manufacturers  here 
who  do  business  through  London  in  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, perhaps  a  great  deal  more  than  1  do,  but  1  know  a 
great  many  instances  even  of  small  manufacturers  in  lines 
you  would  hardly  expect  who  are  able  to  get  business  right 
in  London.  The  point  about  the  thing  is  this,  that  Canadian 
manufacturers,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  are,  to  a 
greater  extent,  specialists  than  they  are  in  London  in  some 
particular  lines,  and  for  that  reason  1  know  there  are  many 
things  in  which  we  can  compete  with  British  manufacturers 
right  on  their  own  ground. 

As  I  said  before,  we  would  get  a  better  insight  into  the 
conditions,  into  the  chances  for  foreign  trade,  by  coming 
directly  in  contact  with  the  middleman  there,  with  the  com- 
mission houses,  etc.,  than  we  would  in  any  other  way. 
There  are,  of  course,  sir,  the  great  benefits  you  have  indi- 
cated yourself.  We  would  come  in  contact  with  our 
brethren  in  the  centre  of  our  Empire,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  educational  point.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
advantages  of  that.  But  I  was  speaking  more  particularly 
as  to  the  direct  benefit  to  our  manufacturers  themselves.  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  great. 

ITS  IMPERIAL  BENEFITS. 

Mr.  Wilkins  (Montreal) :  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  has  his  samples  ready  to  do  business 
he  does  not  write  a  letter  nor  publish  in  the  local  papers 
that  he  is  doing  business  at  a  certain  stand,  and  let  that  go 
to  get  his  year's  business;  he  sends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  commercial  men  to  meet  the  business  men  of 
the  country  face  to  face,  and  talk  over  his  samples  and  what 
he  has  to  sell  with  the  customer  that  he  expects  to  do  busi- 
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ness  with.  If  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  ex- 
pects to  do  a  foreign  business,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
my  estimation,  that  they  go  or  send  somebody  with  their 
samples,  to  meet,  face  to  face,  the  men  with  whom  they 
expect  to  trade  in  the  Mother  Country  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  obvious,  no  doubt,  to  each  and 
every  business  man;  but  the  one  point  that  1  wish  to  ex- 
press myself  on  in  connection  witli  the  proposed  trip  to 
Great  Britain  is  the  one  of  sentiment  which  you  mentioned, 
sir,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  it  is  a  poor  man  who  has  no 
sentiment.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
all  the  business  men  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  be 
the  best  constituted  body  within  the  realm  of  Great  Britain 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  preferential  trade,  because  this  is 
the  only  colony  that  Great  Britain  has  which  has  been 
founded  and  maintained  upon  the  purest  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  flag.  (Applause.)  Since  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists chopped  their  homes  out  of  the  hardwood  forests  upon 
tlie  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  this  country  has  maintained 
its  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  purely  and  solely  upon  its 
loyalty  and  love  of  the  old  flag.  As  we  all  know,  and  what 
is  not  known  so  well  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Lmpire, 
we  have  been  constantly  courted  by  a  very  strong  and  hand- 
some lover  to  partake  of  the  good  things  he  has  to  offer  us, 
but  on  account  of  our  loyalty  to  that  old  flag  we  have  stayed 
under  its  folds,  and  with  God's  blessing  there  we  will  stay 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  (Applause.) 

I  believe  the  business  men  of  Canada  can  do  more  good 
to  help  that  great  apostle,  Chamberlain,  to  obtain  what  he 
is  preaching,  to  carry  out  that  gospel  of  preferential  trade 
better  than  any  other  people  can.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  know,  of  course,  about  our  own  country,  and  we 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  Empire  in  general,  and  we  are 
able  to  go  and  tell  the  people  with  no  uncertain  sound,  as 
our  President  did  this  year,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him— I  am  sure  they  did  more  in  a  visit  to 
England  than  all  the  newspaper  talk  that  we  have,  the  pros 
and  cons,  one  party  saying  we  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  another 
party  saying  we  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  with  our  Government 
at  Ottawa  pronouncing  nothing  substantial  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  an  uncer- 
tain attitude  in  regard  to  this  matter;  whereas  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  go  over  there  as  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  meet  with  the  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  business  people  and  private  citizens, 
and  tell  them  we  have  "both  hands  on  the  Union  Jack,"  and 
we  intend  to  keep  them  there,  and  that  we  want  preference 
with  them,  and  with  them  only,  it  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit. 

I  feel  quite  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ideas  that  has  ever  originated  in  the  Association,  and  1 
sincerely  trust  that  those  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  able  to  do  so  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  and  be  the 
apostles  of  preferential  trade  in  the  British  Empire. 

CANADA'S  LOYALTY. 

Mr.  Robert  Munro  (Montreal):  The  acceptance  of  the 
resolution  which  has  been  moved  and  seconded  involves  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  of  such  an  excursion 
as  that  at  present  before  us.  The  detailed  acceptance  will 
be  asked  for  by  the  Executive,  and  the  subject  then  decided 
upon  one  way  or  the  other.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
suggestion  of  an  excursion  to  Great  Britain  I  think  must 
be  apparent  to  most  of  us.  We  have  learned  more  or  less 
of  the  work  of  our  President  there,  and  it  appears  plain  that 
a  general  excursion  would  follow  up  that  work  to  very  great 
advantage. 

One  reason  only  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  ap- 
pears to  me  is  this,  that  we  find  still,  notwithstanding  all 
4iat  our  friends  in  the  Old  Country  are  learning  of  Canada 


— and  the  greater  acquaintance  they  have  with  it  the  more 
they  realizejwts  proximity  is  much  greater  than  they  have 
thought-^lKey  still  overlook  and  question  in  their  newspaper 
discussion  the  loyalty  of  Canada  in  the  matter  of  the  Im- 
perial defence.  We  are  twitted  with  a  spirit  of  pettiness, 
which  really  we  have  disclaimed,  but  which  has  never  been 
acknowledged  fully  in  the  English  press.  The  Boards  of 
Trade  of  this  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
meeting  two  years  ago,  decided  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
favor  of  an  important  contribution  towards  the  defences  of 
the  Empire.  That  was  never  endorsed  by  our  Government, 
and  consequently  the  press  of  England  is  writing  in  a  very  / 
hesitating  tone  as  to  whether  we  are  sound  on  that  poin|^ 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  country  that  t^ 
manufacturers  should,  by  sending  a  large  delegation  and 
some  of  our  leading  members,  make  no  uncertain  sound  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  realize  the  value  of  insurance 
on  our  ocean  traffic  as  the  result  of  being  under  the  British 
flag,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  contribution,  as  Aus- 
tralia has  done  for  so  long,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
that  defence,  i  think  the  putting  right  of  that  point,  which 
is  cast  up  in  some  papers  from  time  to  time  would  of  itself 
justify  such  a  discussion  as  has  been  given  on  the  report 
of  Mr.  Crean,  and  1  would  heartily  recommend  the  adoption 
of  it. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Burton  (Toronto) :  I  have  been  over  to  Eng- 
land, as  you  know,  a  few  times,  and  1  think  not  only  would 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  be  benefited  perhaps  in 
selling  their  goods,  but  they  might  find  that  although  we 
think  John  Bull  is  very  slow,  we  might  be  able  to  learn 
something  there  if  the  excursion  were  organized  in  such  a 
way  that  the  different  trades  were  brought  into  contact  with 
the  similar  trades  in  England.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  there  would  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
show  them  everything  that  was  to  be  seen.  The  conse- 
quence would  be  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  Canada. 

iNow,  we  talk  about  tlie  large  quantities  oi  goods  im- 
ported from  the  united  btates— manufactured  goods,  i 
Delieve  it  the  t-anadian  manulacturers  ana  the  people  of 
Canada  generally  knew  as  well  the  Unglish  market  as  they 
do  that  of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  buy  a  great 
many  more  goods  in  Great  Britain  and  a  great  many  less 
in  the  united  States,  i  think  from  every  point  of  view  an 
excursion  of  that  kind  would  be  very  desirable,  and  I  believe 
very  successful. 

Mr.  ihomas  (Toronto):  A  remark  was  made  about  the 
support  of  the  British  Mavy.  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
to  the  members  that  the  Australian  Government  pay 
£200,000  a  year  towards  the  support  of  the  British  Navy, 
whereas  uanaaa  pays  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  (Montreal)  :  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen, — As  the  ground  has  been  so  fully  covered  by  the 
preceding  speakers,  I  wish  only  to  say  a  very  few  words  and  to 
happily  endorse  the  suggestions  that  have  been  thrown  out  that 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  visit  Great  Britain. 
We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain's policy,  and  1  think  there  is  nothing  that  would  more 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  bring  about  an 
understanding  along  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lines  to  weld  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain  together,  than  if  the  C.M.A.  were  to  under- 
take this  trip  in  1905.  I  very  heartily  endorse  it  and  hope  it 
will  be  carried  through. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which  011 
a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Committee. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas,  (Toronto),  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, presented  the  report,  which  was  received  with  ap- 
plause.   It  was  as  follows: 
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RE,PORT  OF  THE  COMME^RCIAL 

Your  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  is  pleased  to  re- 
port a  year  of  increased  activity  and  usefulness. 

We  regret  that  the  export  trade  of  Canada  has  not  shown 
an  increase  during  the  past  year.  Why  it  should  have  decreased 
is  difficult  to  explain,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Mother 
Country,  since  Canada  is  more  and  more  becoming  prominent 
as  a  source  of  supply.  That  she  is  taking  a  leading  part  in 
establishing  closer  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  her  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  continue  to  be 
friendly,  are  conditions  that  must  be  viewed  with  satisfaction. 

Eleven  well  attended  meetings  of  this  Committee  have  been 
held  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  many  important  ques- 
tions which  have  received  consideration,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : 

CORRESPONDENT  MEMBERSHIP. 

While  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  been  particu- 
larly busy  with  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  many  of  them 
are  now  looking  towards  foreign  fields,  and  others,  who  have 
already  established  themselves  in  foreign  markets  are  expand- 
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ing,  and  introducing  their  products  into  new  territories.  They 
find  theinselves,  in  many  cases,  handicapped  by  being  unable  to 
obtain  detailed  information  in  markets  where  Canada  and  its 
organizations  are  not  represented.  It  is  difficult  to  estiinate  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Canadian  producer,  when  compared  with 
his  United  States  competitor,  who  has  at  his  service  a  com- 
plete system  of  Consular  agents,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  trade 
representative  ready  to  assist  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Canada  has  now  fourteen  Government  commercial  agents 
in  as  many  foreign  countries,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  com- 
mendable work.  But  the  system  at  best  is  fragmentary  and  in 
many  cases  the  representatives  should  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  products  of  Canadian  factories  if  they  are 
to  render  valuable  service  to  the  exporters  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  your  Committee  has 
had  under  consideration  the  reorganization  of  the  incomplete 
system  of  foreign  representation  through  which  the  Association 
has  been  endeavoring  to  serve  its  meinbers.  Thorough  in- 
vestigations have  been  made,  and  it  has  finally  been  decided 
to  organize  a  system  along  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia 
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Commercial  Museum,  which  is  the  greatest  independent  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  preliminary  organization  in  connection  with  this  work- 
is  now  under  way.  Correspondents  will  be  first  appointed  in 
the  more  important  markets  and  the  field  may  each  year  be 
widened  by  increasing  their  number,  and  gradually  covering  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  correspondents  will 
be  appointed  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Others,  where  no  import- 
ant service  can  be  rendered  by  the  Association  in  return,  will 
be  remunerated  according  to  the  information  supplied.  All  re- 
ports will  be  secured  through  the  Association  offices  and  will 
be  treated  as  confidential  for  the  use  of  enquiring  firms. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada's  export  trade  is  gradually 
increasing,  and  that  this  important  extension  of  trade  is  being 
recognized  by  the  Govermiient  of  Canada  in  the  appointment 
of  commercial  agents,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government: 

That  WhereaSj  Valuable  markets  for  Canadian  products 
are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  desirable  that  Canada  should  be  repre- 
sented in  these  markets. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved: 

(1)  That  the  Dominion  Government  should  be  urged  to 
extend  its  system  of  commercial  agencies ; 

(2)  That  the  representatives  appointed  should  be  active, 
energetic  business  men  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, raw  and  manufactured ; 

(3)  That  they  should  be  recalled  at  least  once  in  tliree 
years  in  order  to  visit  the  leading  exporters  in  Canada,  and 
to  keep  in  active  touch  with  the  progress  of  Canadian  in- 
dustries. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

This  important  subject  has  received  the  close  attention  of 
your  Committee.  Its  importance  must  be  admitted  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  bill  to  legalize  the  system  as  the  standard  in 
Great  Britain  was  recently  carried  through  the  British  House 
of  Lords  and  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  recently  given 


some  thought  to  its  introduction  in  Canada.  A  detailed  en- 
quiry made  by  this  Committee  among  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, shows  the  following  results : 

Enquiries  issued    1,427 

Replies  received    493 

In  favor  of  adoption  of  the  system    219 

Against  the  adoption    225 

Indifferent  to   •   49 


This  would  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  question.  Of  those  who  replied  the 
greater  number  opposed  it,  and  the  views  of  these  must  receive 
due  consideration.  In  any  case,  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion lead  your  Committee  to  recommend  that  this  Association 
should  not  endorse  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  Canada  un- 
less it  is  simultaneously  adopted  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 
the  United  States. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  INDEX. 

Your  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  the  successful  distri- 
bution of  the  last  edition  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index-.  The 
British  Consuls  and  important  reference  libraries  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  forwarded  copies.  Particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  distribution  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  British 
colonies,  and  copies  were  forwarded  to  leading  importers  in 
every  foreign  market  of  the  world.  These  are  highly  valued  b> 
importers  and  have  been  received  everywhere  with  expressions 
of  praise. 
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It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  your  Committee  are  able 
to  report  that  largely  through  the  distribution  of  the  Trade 
Index,  more  than  2,500  specific  enquiries  for  Canadian  goods 
have  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  this  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  these  have  re- 
sulted in  the  securing  of  substantial  orders.  We  have  no  doubt 
also  that  in  many  cases  enquiries  have  been  forwarded  direct 
to  the  manufacturers,  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

JAPANESE  TARIFF. 

Your  Committee  learned  with  some  surprise  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  extends  favored-nation  treatment  to  Great 
Britain,  and  other  leading  nations,  and  that  Canada  not  being 
a  party  to  these  treaties,  is  so  severely  discriminated  against  in 
several  branches  of  manufacture  as  to  prohibit  trade.  In  the 
majority  of  these  articles,  however, -Canada  is  not  now  able  to 
compete,  but  your  Committee  called -the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  special  en- 
quiry. It  is  ascertained  that  the  existing  treaties  will  not  ex- 
pire till  the  year  191 1, -and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  Dominion 
Government  are  not  favorable  to  accepting  the  terms  of  the 
present  treaty,  so  that  there  is  little  hope  of  having  the  dis- 
crimination removed.  1 

NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF. 

On  November  19th,  1903,  the  New  Zealand  Government 
adopted  its  first  preferential  tariff  according  a  preference  to 
goods  of  British  origin.  Canada  will  benefit  materially  by  its 
adoption,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  place  all  the  details  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Association  without  delay.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  details  were  first  given  to  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic in  complete  form  in  the  columns  of  "Industrial  Canada." 

POSTAGE  CHARGES  ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGA- 
ZINES ENTERING  CANADA. 

It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  that  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  circulation  of  United  States  maga- 
zines in  Canada,  compared  with  those  of  British  origin,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  on  such  maili  matter  from 
Great  Britain  is  8  cents  per  pound,  while  the  rate  from  the 
United  States  is  only  i  cent  per  pound.  As  this  class  of  mail 
is  not  carried  within  the  British  Islands  for  less  than  8  cents 
per  pound,  it  was  deemed  that  no  action  could  be  taken  until 
the  British  Parliament  had  first  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  local 
rate,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  Postmaster-General  in 
Great  Britain  has  recently  pronounced  this  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. 

PARCEL  POST  TO  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

A  strange  condition  came  to  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mittee in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  refuses 
to  carry  parcels  by  mail  from  Canada  to  countries  south  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Mexico  and  Cuba.  As  parcel  postage 
arrangements  beyond  the  province  of  the  Postal  Convention 
must  be  arranged  between  individual  governments,  your  Com- 
mittee regarded  any  effective  action  as  impossible,  beyond  plac- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Dominion  Government  for  their 
consideration. 

Your  Committee  is  also  continuing  its  request  made  last 
year  for  a  parcel  post  between  Canada  and  Trinidad. 

ADMISSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CATALOGUES 
THROUGH  THE  MAIL. 

Having  discovered  that  considerable  quantities  of  cata- 
logues advertising  foreign  goods  on  sale  in  the  Canadian  re- 
tail trade  from  the  United  States  were  being  mailed  to  Cana- 


dian consumers  and  in  many  cases  were  entering  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  your  Committee  brought  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Dominion  Customs  Department,  and  were  ren- 
dered every  reasonable  assistance.  The  present  customs  law 
distinctly  forbids  the  free  entry  of  these  catalogues,  and  every 
reasonable  means  will  be  adopted  by  the  Association  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  South  African 
market  are  indebted  to  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of  the  Elder-Dempster 
Co.,  for  his  generosity  in  providing  space  upon  the  steamship 
"IVIonarch"  for  exhibits  to  be  shown  in  all  the  important  South 
African  seaports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  offer, 
but  this  was  due  in  almost  every  case  to  the  short  notice  and 
the  impossibility  of  preparing  individual  exhibits. 
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BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  LONDON. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  apparent  to  this  Associ- 
ation that  Canadian  exporters  are  annually  losing  a  large 
amount  of  trade,  and  are  also  at  an  inconvenience  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  special  Canadian  Trade  Office  in  London. 
This  will  not  be  understood  as  casting  any  reflection  upon  the 
splendid  service  performed  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Can- 
ada. What  is  required  is  a  Canadian  building  centrally  located, 
providing  space  for  the  exhibit  of  Canadian  products  and  under 
the  charge  of  a  competent  Canadian,  who  will  be  at  the  service 
of  Canadian  business  men  in  providing  them  with  any  informa- 
tion desired,  and  furthering  the  sale  of  their  products,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  other  countries. 

More  tlian  two  years  ago,  this  Association  presented  the 
case  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and  a  preliminary  grant 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  building,  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  any  further  steps  have  been  taken. 

Your  Committee  decided  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
members  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and,  in  response  to  a  cir- 
cular enquiry,  we  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  facilities  which 
might  be  provided,  and  are  earnestly  desirous  of  proceeding 
with  the  enterprise.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Dominion  Government,  and  may 
be  expected  to  report  to  this  convention. 
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OTHER  MATTERS. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  during  the  past  year  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  securing  of  a  uniform  Civic  Holiday  in  Ontario. 
Parcel  Post  between  Canada  and  the  Barbados, 
Japanese  Trade  Mark  and  Patent  Act, 
Cape  Town  Exhibition. 

A  USEFUL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  Committee  begs  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  the  facilities  provided  for  their  bene- 
fit in  the  office  of  the  Association  in  connection  with  this 
department. 

Reliable  information,  respecting  any  branch  of  industry  in 
any  country,  will  be  secured  for  them  with  all  possible  speed 
at  a  minimum  of  cost;  commercial  reports  upon  firms  in  any  part 
of  the  world  will  be  secured  on  short  notice  at  a  cost  of  $1.50 
each;  letters  in  any  foreign  language  will  be  translated  and  re- 
turrted  by  the  next  mail,  and  any  kind  of  commercial  intelli- 
gence desired  will  be  secured. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  that  these  facilities  will 
more  and  more  be  used  by  the  members,  many  of  whom  have 
yet  to  realize  how  useful  the  department  may  be  to  them. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  desires  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Committee,  who  have  so  faith- 
fully assisted  him  in  making  the  work  of  the  year  so  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Arnold  W.  Thomas,  R  J.  Younge, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

UNIFORM  CIVIC  HOLIDAY. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  R.  Hobson:  I  second  the  report,  Mr.  Chairman.  Be- 
fore that  motion  is  put  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  under 
the  heading  of  "Other  Matters,"  and  that  is  the.  question  of 
securing  universally  a  Civic  Holiday  in  Canada.  When  this 
Committee  had  that  matter  in  hand  I  hoped  they  intended  to 
recommend  that  that  universal  holiday  should  be  Monday,  and 
1  think  great  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  such  a  public  holiday  on  Monday.  The 
manufacturers  are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  and  we  all 
know  that  when  a  holiday  comes  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  is  a 
very  hard  matter  indeed  for  us  to  get  our  men  back  to  work 
probably  before  the  beginning"  of  the  next  week,  whereas,  if  it 
were  on  a  Monday,  they  have  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  they  have  a  chance  to  have  a  good  time  and  to 
come  back  to  work  Tuesday  morning  in  good  condition.  I 
think  that  should  be  kept  fairly  before  the  Committee  inter- 
ested in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Lt.-Col.  Gartshore,  (London)  :  I  beg  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Hobson  as  to  a  Civic  Holiday  or  any  other  holiday.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  on  a  Sunday — (laughter) — there  are  altogether  too 
many  holidays,  and  if  anybody  will  sit  down  and  figure  up  for 
a  moment  tTie  immense  amount  of  money  that  is  lost  by  holidays 
I  think  it  would  stagger  them.  The  Government  have  set  aside 
some  useful  holidays,  such  as  Thanksgiving  Day  (on  which 
very  few  peoplfi  give  thanks)  ;  and  the  men  very  often  when 
they  wish  to  work  have  to  lay  off,  and  I  think  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  should  take  no  part  in  increasing  the  holi- 
days. 

Mr.  Hobson :  I  didn't  ask  for  holidays ;  I  quite  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  when  we  do  have  a  holiday, 
do  not  Ifet  us  have  it  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George:  We  quite  agree  with  Colonel  Gart- 
shore's  remarks  with  reference  to  too  many  holidays,  and  with 
Mr.  Hobson's  idea  that  something  should  be  done  to  arrange 


for  a  uniform  Civic  holiday,  but  we  also  realize  that  the  ques- 
tion is  beyond  our  jurisdiction  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Provincial  Governments.  These  civic  holidays  are  arranged  for 
by  the  municipalities  for  their  own  special  purpose  at  whatever 
time  suits  them  best,  and  it  would  require,  I  think,  some  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  to  decide  on 
one  day  if  they  thought  best.  I  doubt  if  they  will  do  that  We 
all  know  that  civic  holidays  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
used  .for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  visits,  you  might  say, 
between  different  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province,  and  to  hold 
that  function  on  one  day  throughout  the  Province  would  largely 
prevent  that  use  being  made  of  it.  The  Committee  felt  when 
this  question  was  brought  before  them  that  it  was  beyond  their 
jurisdiction,  much  as  they  might  wish  to  see  the  number  of 
holidays  curtailed,  and  a  detriment  to  business  done  away.  1 
don't  think  we  can  do  anything  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Kilbourn,  (Owen  Sound)  :  I  quite  endorse  the  remarks 
of  the  last  speaker.    There  are  many  industries,  such  as  that 

'  with  which  1  am  identified,  to  which  holidays  of  any  kind  are 
a  nuisance.  Our  plants  must  run  continuously,  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  days  that  people  may  get  off,  is,  we  con- 

'^sider,  a  great  nuisance.  I  think  that  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker  in  the  matter  of  our  authority  or  jurisdiction  are  quite 
applicable.  The  fact  is  that  these  holidays  are  used  generally, 
as  it  is  said,  to  interchange  visits  with  the  neighboring  muni- 
cipalities, and  if  you  have  all  the  people  enjoying  themselves 
on  the  same  day  you  destroy  the  benefits  which  are  derived 
by  these  interchanges.  I  think  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
should  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  number  of  holi- 
days. 

EXPORTS  AND  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Lt.-Col.  Burland,  (Montreal)  :  I  would  like  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  the  pronouncement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Metric  System,  that  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  export  trade.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  inadvis- 
able for  the  Committee  to  take  any  definite  position  on  this 
subject.  If  we  are  going  to  do  an  export  trade,  we  must  speak 
in  an  export  or  commercial  language.  This  Metric  System  nas 
been  adopted  by  all  leading  countries,  except  Russia,  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
Committee  or  the  incoming  Committee  should  keep  this  matter 
well  in  mind.  We  have  a  detail  here  of  the  number  of  enquiries 
made  and  the  number  of  replies  received.  I  presume  in  many 
cases  the  question  of  weights  and  measures  did  not  interest 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  silence  usually 
is  taken  as  consent.  It  seems  to  me  the  incoming  Committee 
should  take  such  steps  to  further  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
members  as  is  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Many  of  the 
members  of  course  would  be  apt  to  say  the  Metric  System  was 
not  necessary,  that  they  should  not  adopt  it.  This  arises  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  expense  is  involved 
in  the  changing  of  measures  and  dies  and  the  equipment  of  the 
different  shops.  The  great  question  is  whether  we  would  or 
would  not  get  a  corresponding  value  from  a  small  expenditure 
in  each  of  our  factories  to  induce  this  system. 

Mr.  Thorn,  (Toronto)  :  In  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
there  is  one  important  item  that  I  think  was  inadvertently 
overlooked,  perhaps,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  from  the  first 
of  July  this  year  a  new  Act  came  into  force  in  Cape  Colony 
whereby  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  gobds  can  now  enter 
enter  that  country  at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
the  duties  charged  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Burton:  What  are  those  items  against  which  Canada 
is  discriminated  under  the  Japanese  tariff? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  particulars.  Mr. 
Younge  has  the  tariff ;  it  is  a  very  long  one  and  contains  almost , 
every  item  of  manufactured  goods.  ' 
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Mr.  Burton :  How  much  is  the  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Thomas:  About  33  1-3  per  cent.,  I  think,  a  very  heavy 
discrimination,  indeed. 

Mr.  VanBever,  (Toronto)  :  Again  referring  to  the  Civic 
Holiday  question,  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Association  to  procure  a  list  of  the  dates  of 
the  various  Civic  Holidays  so  that  we  could  keep  our  travelers 
out  of  the  cities  on  those  dates.  I  believe  almost  every  one  of 
us  has  received  letters  from  our  travelers  stating  they  were 
unable  to  work  on  that  day  on  account  of  the  stores  being 
closed.  If  the  Association  could  procure  the  data  and  that  could 
be  furnished  to  the  salesmen,  the  men  could  be  instructed  to 
keep  out  of  the  various  towns. 

Mr.  George:  If  my  recollection  is  right,  the  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  Committee  and  the  intention  was  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested.  Whether  it  might  be 
better  for  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  to  take 
that  up,  if  it  comes  directly  under  their  supervision,  is,  I 
think,  open  to  suggestion. 

LONDON  OFFICE. 

The  President:  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  lessen  the  holidays  and  make  them  uniform  if  pos- 
sible. With  regard  to  the  Metric  System,  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  Colonel  Burland  speak  of  that.  If  we  are  going  to  do  a 
foreign  business,  we  will  have  to  meet  the  methods  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  go  to  do  business.  We  will  have  to  again  bring 
that  question  up  because  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturers  in 
Canada  who  have  replied  to  that  circular  that  was  sent  out 
have  thought  about  what  they  were  doing. 

There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  a  branch  office  in 
London.  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  that  branch  office  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  want  to  say  when  I  was  in  London,  one  of 
our  leading  Canadians,  now  resident  in  London,  came  to  me  to 
say  they  had  a  little  conference  in  the  City  of  London  among 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  or  six  leading  Cana- 
dians in  London  to  assist  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation as  an  advisory  body  in  the  development  of  business  with 
the  great  Mother  Country.  If  we  do  establish  a  branch  office  in 
the  City  of  London,  I  think  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
when  you  come  to  it. 

EXPENSE  OF  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Robb,  (Amherst,  N.S.)  :  I  think  the  report  of  the  Cctfn- 
mittee  on  the  Metric  System  is  just  about  right.  I  think  they 
have  done  just  what  they  should  do  in  not  taking  any  decided 
action.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  perhaps  on  behalf  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  Metric  System.  I  think  that  part  of  it  is  not  very 
well  understood  by  a  great  many  manufacturers.  Of  course  it 
is  a  natural  feeling,  I  suppose,  on  the  part  of  anyone,  who  is 
not  deeply  interested,  that  the  Metric  System  is  an  improve- 
ment, that  it  is  a  modern  system  which  is  in  use  largely  in 
Europe,  and  which  eventually  will  be  here,  perhaps,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  harm  in  those  who  are  not  either  interested 
or  in  favor  of  it  in  understanding  the  attitude  of  those  opposed 
to  it  a  little  better.  The  main  question  is  the  expense,  and  that 
is  a  question  which  is  not  very  clearly  understood.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  are  not  opposed  of  course  to  the  system  be- 
ing adopted  by  as  many  people  as  want  to  adopt  it  or  for  whose 
advantage  it  is,  but  they  think  it  should  be  left  free;  that  is,  the 
Government  should  not  make  compulsory  or  legalize  it  in  a  way 
that  would  compel  manufacturers  to  adopt  it.  In  our  particular 
case,  we  happen  to  be  in  a  class  of  manufacturing  where  it  is 
really  a  very  serious  matter.  I  mean,  for  instance,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  machinery  where  gauges  and  patterns  are 
used  entirely  for  duplicate  work.  We  have  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  invested  in  that  class  of  plant  which  costs  a 


great  deal  of  money,  and  not  only  that,  but  there  are  shop  draw- 
ings and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  go  into  it  you  will  see 
we  could  not  very  easily  transfer  to  the  Metric  System.  For 
instance,  probably  we  want  to  make  so  many  elevators  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  We  cannot  do  it;  the  measifrements  do  not 
come  out  evenly.  It  means  you  have  to  destroy  the  whole 
thing,  revise  it,  and  make  it  all  over.  Of  course  for  foreign 
trade,  we  might  be  driven  to  do  some  of  that  as  some  of  the 
American  manufacturers  have  been,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  driven  to  have  both  systems.  But  our  claim  is  it  should 
be  left  entirely  optional  with  the  manufacturers  themselves  to 
do  that  if  they  find  it  necessary.  This  large  expense  should 
not  be  imposed  arbitrarily  upon  them.  I  would  like  any  manu- 
facturer or  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  look  up 
the  publications  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Machinist.  He  has  published  very  voluminous  re- 
ports on  this  subject,  and  it  is  through  that  opposition  very 
largely  in  the  States  that  it  has  not  been  legalized  there  to  a 
greater  extent.  It  is  really  a  very  serious  matter  with  certain 
classes  of  manufactures.    I  simply  ask  for  fair  play. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  Metric  System  of  course  is  a  matter  that 
might  be  discussed  probably  for  hours,  and  if  one  had  more 
time  they  could  go  into  it  more  fully.  Just  on  the  line  of  ex- 
pense, I  would  like  to  tell  the  convention  that  the  American 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  recently  scut  out  an  enquiry 
to  their  members,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  I  think,  along  the 
same  lines  as  we  did,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  their 
manufacturers  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  questions  asked  was,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
pense in  their  particular  industry,  if  the  system  were  made 
compulsory?  Seventy-one  members  expressed  their  cost  in  dol- 
lars, and  these  seventy-one  added  together  made,  I  think, 
$2,800,000.  The  cost  of  changing  to  the  Metric  System  is  simply 
appalling  if  a  person  goes  into  it  carefully.  It  is  really  not 
properly  understood. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  (Toronto)  :  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Robb  has  said,  both  from  my  own  experience  and  what  I  have 
seen.  There  is  one  passage  here  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  and  which  I  think  every  manufacturer  who  employs  a  very 
large  number  of  skilled  mechanics  will  fully  realize,  and  that 
is  that  in  any  change  of  this  kind  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  Legislature  to  pass  compulsory  legislation  to  go 
into  elfect  immediately.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  not 
only  is  the  expense  very  great,  but  you  have  your  skilled  work- 
men who  are  using  the  measures  and  gauges  that  they  are  now 
accustomed  to.  It  would  take  them  some  time  before  they 
could  intelligently  and  accurately  use  the  new  system  for  mea- 
surements, and  I  question  very  much  with  a  great  many  of  the 
laboring  men  if  they  would  ever  master  it.  You  must  consider 
that  point.  You  take  an  artizan  who  is  very  skilled,  who  has 
always  been  used  to  measuring  by  inches  and  so  on,  and  you 
give  him  a  drawing  to  work  from  upon  which  he  would  have 
to  use  measures  of  this  kind.  You  will  find  that  there  is  an  in- 
tellectual process  he  will  have  to  go  through  in  his  mind  that 
will  considerably  retard  the  speed  with  which  he  would  do  his 
work,  and  it  would  take  him  some  time  before  he  adapted  him- 
self to  the  new  condition  of  things.  Of  course  with  the  new 
generation  coming  up  and  younger  men  who  learn  their  trade 
and  use  this  measure,  that  would  not  apply  so  much,  but  I 
think  it  would  take  some  time  before  it  could  be  successfully 
put  into  operation.  Take  those  two  things  together,  the  adapt- 
ability of  your  workman  and  the  expense  of  it,  and  I  think  cer- 
tainly the  Association  should  go  very  slowly  and  look  into  it 
very  carefully  before  any  pronouncement  is  made  upon  the 
adoption  of  it. 

The  President:  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  we 
want  to  go  slowly  on  all  these  changes.  We  want  to  educate 
the  young  people  to  this  system.  We  want  to  keep  on  investi- 
gating it  and  not  turn  it  down  off-hand. 
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The  President  put  tlie  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  whicli 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President :  I  will  ask  Mr.  George  A.  Howell  to  present 
the  Industrial  Canada  report. 


Mr.  Howell  presented  the  report,  and  in  moving  its  adop- 
tion, said :  1  may  say  I  regret  very  much  that  our  Chairman, 
Dr.  Smale,  could  not  have  been  here.  He  has  been  a  very  effi- 
cient Chairman  during  the  year,  and  our  Committee  regret  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  be  present..    The  report  is  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  COMMITTEE 


Your  Industrial  Canada  Committee  has  pleasure  in  report- 
ing a  year  of  steady  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Association's 
official  organ.  Eleven  well  attended  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  a  keen  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  members  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  your  paper. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  new  departments  have 
been  established,  which  now  form  regular  features  of  every 
issue.  In  September  a  column  of  Industrial  Activities  was  be- 
gun. In  December  a  page  was  reserved  for  the  discussion  of 
Labor  questions.    Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Transportation 
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Department  of  the  Association,  timely  articles  have  appeared 
from  month  to  month,  dealing  with  matters  of  current  interest 
to  shippers.  A  department  for  Foreign  Trade  News,  distinct 
from  Trade  Enquiries,  was  coinmenced  in  January;  Scientific 
Notes  was  added  in  March,  and  in  May  a  series  of  illustrated 
biographical  sketches  was  begun,  outlining  the  careers  of  prom- 
inent Canadian  manufacturers. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  by  your  Committee  to  improve 
the  typographical  appearance  of  Industrial  Canada.  Illustra- 
tions have  been  used  as  freely  as  the  limited  earnings  would 
allow.  The  old  cover  design  was  replaced  in  April  by  a  new 
one  of  much  simpler  effect,  while  at  the  same  tiine  the  page 
was  changed  from  three  colu.mns  to  two.  The  brighter  cover 
paper  first  used  with  the  May  issue  has  added  much  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  paper,  which  now,  without  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  published  in  Canada. 

EDUCATIVE  INFLUENCE. 

Through  the  medium  of  Industrial  Canada,  members  have 
been  kept  regularly  informed  of  the  Association's  work,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Executive  Council  and  by  the  various  branches 
and  committees.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  your  Committee 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  policy,  adopted  some  two  years  ago, 


of  broadening  the  scope  of  the  paper  so  as  to  make  it  more 
fairly  representative  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  whole  nation, 
io  this  end  a  number  of  special  articles  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  including  "the  following:  "The  Practical  Value 
of  Cost  Accounting,"  "The  Climate  of  Canada,"  "Electric 
Power  Development  at  Niagara,"  "The  Piano  and  Organ  In- 
dustry," "Ihe  Metric  System,"  "Trade  with  the  British  West 
indies,"  "The  Portland  Cement  Industry,"  "British  Silk 
Manufactures,"  "The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,"  etc.,  etc. 

Due  prominence  has  been  given  to  reports  of  the  various 
br.nquets  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  while 
special  numbers  have  been  issued  containing  full  accounts  of 
the  Annual  Convention  of  1903,  and  the  Pacific  Excursion.  The 
editorial  columns  have  outlined  the  attitude  of  the  Association 
towards  many  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  have 
prosecuted  with  increasing  success  the  educative  campaign  in 
lavor  of  tariff  revision,  and  a  preference  for  "Made  in  Canada" 
goods. 

SIZE  AND  CIRCULATION. 

In  size  and  circulation.  Industrial  Canada  has  continued 
steadily  to  grow.  Volume  IV.,  which  was  completed  with  the 
July  issue,  contained  in  all  608  pages,  being  60  pages  more  than 
Volume  III.  and  an  average  of  more  than  50  pages  per  issue. 
Of  this  total,  453  pages  were  reading  matter  and  255  pages  ad- 
vertising. The  increase  in  circulation  has  been  quite  remark- 
able. In  1903  the  total  number  of  copies  distributed  was  36,100, 
or  something  more  than  3,000  per  month.  During  the  past 
year  the  gross  circulation  was  49,600,  a  monthly  average  of 
\  4,133.  It  is  now  received  regularly  by  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, leading  Boards  of  Trade  and  Public  Libraries  through- 
out Canada,  members  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Ex- 
changes, Foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce,  British  Consuls, 
Commercial  Agents  of  the  Government,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
scribers at  home  and  abroad. 

FINANCES. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  cost  of  publication,  due  to 
increased  size  and  circulation,  the  paper  has  continued  to  justify 
itself  as  a  financial  undertaking.  The  receipts  from  advertising 
and  circulation  during  the  past  year  have  grown  in  proportion 
as  the  paper  has  developed  along  other  lines.  The  small  de- 
ficit of  $102.39,  referred 'to  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  would 
be  more  than  wiped  out  by  an  appropriation  from  the  General 
Fund  of  ten  cents  per  member.  In  other  words,  each  member's 
subscription  for  the  past  year  has  cost  the  Association  less  than 
ten  Cents.  Your  Committee  has  felt,  however,  that  the  value 
of  Industrial  Canada  as  an  advertising  medium  was  coming  to 
be  so  widely  recognized  that  even  this  slight  drain  on  the  Asso- 
ciation's finances  was  quite  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  in  May 
last  an  advertising  solicitor  was  appointed.  Since  then  con- 
tracts have  been  turned  in  for  over  $1,600  of  new  advertising 
and  $400  of  renewals.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  with  a 
little  persistent  effort  the  receipts  from  the  paper  might  be 
largely  increased,  so  that  the  outlook  from  the  financial  stand- 
point is  most  encouraging. 

The  members  are  no  doubt  aware  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  advertising  field  of  the  paper  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  Canada.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Association  might  discuss 
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the  advisability  of  opening  its  columns  to  and  increasing  its 
circulation  among  British  advertisers  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Without  making  any  recommendation  in  this  mat- 
ter we  desire  to  learn  the  views  of  the  members. 

INCREASED  USEFULNESS. 

The  present  status  of  Industrial  Canada  among  Canadin 
publications  is  a  matter  of  which  your  Association  may  well 
feel  proud.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  such  an  important  organiza- 
tion, it  carries  a  weight  possessed  by  almost  no  other  paper, 
^  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to  testi- 
1  fies  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  press  at  large.  Its 
present  success  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  practical  as- 
sistance of  those  members  who  have  patronized  its  advertising 
columns,  and  to  all  such  your  Committee  desires  to  extend  its 
warmest  thanks.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  contributed  items  and  advice  is  also 
necessary  if  it  is  to  continue  to  develop  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  It  is  only  through  co-operation  of  this  sort  on  the 
part  of  members  generally  that  Industrial  Canada  can  attain  its 
fullest  degree  of  usefulness.  Its  columns  are  at  all  times  open 
to  members  for  the  insertion  of  interesting  news  items  or  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  industrial  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  during  the  coming 
year  this  privilege  will  be  freely  taken  advantage  of,  and  that 
every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  your  new  Committee  to 
prosecute  the  good  work  of  the  Association's  organ. 

F.    J.    SmALE,  R.    J.  YOUNGE, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Burton :  I  would  like  to  second  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, and  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  in- 
creasing the  advertising  field  outside  of  Canada,  and  that  is,  if 
copies  of  the  English  trade  papers  were  obtained  and  a  copy  of 
Industrial  Canada  sent  to  the  advertisers  in  these  papers,  with 
a  price  for  advertising  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  think  quite 
a  large  amount  of  business  could  be  got. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  President:  Before  we  close,  I  am  going  to  ,ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  communications  he  has  just  received. 

The  Secretary :  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  Hadrill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  inviting  the  delegates 
to  visit  the  new  Board  of  Trade  Building;  an  invitation  from 
the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company  to  visit  Shawini- 


gan  Falls.  We  have  also  received  a  suggestion  from  the  Dis- 
trict Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Toronto  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
the  employees,  of  this  country,  as  represented  in  the  two  or- 
ganizations, to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  solution  of  the  differ- 
ences which  arise  between  these  interests  from  time  to  time. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Committee 
of  this  Association,  held  last  night,  this  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure  and  arrangements  will,  we  expect,  go  for- 
ward for  such  a  conference.  (Applause.) 

An  invitation  has  also  been  received  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  inspect  the  new  Angus  Car  Shops,  in  Mont- 
real;  a  letter  has  also  been  received  from  the  Rev.  T.  Albert 
Moore,  of  the  Ontario  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  with  reference  to 
a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  convention  to  represent  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance.  This  invitation  has  been  received  at  a 
very  late  date;  it  only  arrived  this  morning  although  it  is  writ- 
ten from  Toronto  on  the  19th  September.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Committee,  after  looking 
over  our  whole  programme,  that  it  had  come  in  at  such  a  late 
date  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  a  hear- 
ing, but  it  is  presented  herewith  to  the  convention. 

The  President :  Would  any  gentleman  like  to  speak  to 
that? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor  (Guelph):  I  suggest  it  be  referred  to 
the  Vice-President  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Munro,  (Montreal)  :  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  will- 
ing to  hear  any  short  argument  by  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.  We  are  all  men  who  desire  to  re- 
spect the  Lord's  Day.  There  may  be  some  among  us  that  want 
a  little  quickening.  However,  I  don't  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  time  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  to- 
day; that  is  the  only  possible  opening  there  may  be.  I  would 
suggest,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  that  these  gentlemen  be 
invited  to  come  at  the  close  of  the  conference  this  after- 
noon, and  I  would  m.ove  to  that  effect. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  duly  seconded,  to  receive  the 
deputation  from  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  at  half  past  four  this 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  business  session,  which  was  car- 
ried. 

11.45  o'clock  a.m.,  adjourned  till  2.30  o'clock  p.m. 

At  2.45  p.m.,"  the  President  called  the  Convention  to  order 
and  called  for  the  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presented 
the  report,  which  was  received  with  applause. 


ri:port  of  railway  and  transportation  committee 


The  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  has 
pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Association  the  report  of  an- 
other very  successful  year  (if  not  the  most  successful  year) 
of  this  department  of  the  Association  work. 

The  report  to  the  last  annual  meeting  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  growing  interest  manifested,  on  all  sides,  in  the  question 
of  transportation — an  interest  displayed  by  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  bills  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  period  covered  by  that  report  and  the  dissatisfaction 
frequently  expressed  by  members  of  the  Association  respect- 
ing certain  phases  and  conditions  of  transportation.  This 
interest  has  not  abated.  It  has  become  intensified.  The 
necessity  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  transportation 
conditions  and  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  our  national 
development  are  becoming  more  and  more  impressed  upon 
the  business  community.  The  almost  daily  discussion  of 
our  transportation  problems  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere 
assist  to  bring  home  the  importance  of  making  transportation 
a  subject  of  careful  thought  and  attention. 


While  this  country  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  natural 
system  of  waterways  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  while  it  possesses  what  may  in  time  be  recognized 
as  another  outlet  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  far  West 
(the  Hudson's  Bay  route),  of  the  former  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  at  present  being  utilized  to  the  reasonable  limits, 
and  of  the  latter,  the  Hudson's  Bay  route,  we  have  little  ac- 
curate information.  The  Government  in  endeavoring  to 
remedy  these  shortcomings,  appointed  a  transportation  com- 
mission, composed  of  men  of  sound  judgment  and  broad 
practical  experience,  to  enquire  into  the  development  of  our 
transportation  outlets.  This  Commission,  composed  of  Mr. 
John  Bertram,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Robt.  Reford,  of  Montreal, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Fry,  of  Quebec,  has  already  held  numerous 
sittings  in  various  shipping  centres  throughout  Canada,  and 
has  amassed  an  amount  of  pertinent  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  this 
branch  of  the"  transportation  question  is  commendable.  The  f 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  now  assured  and  the  con-  ' 
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■  struction  of  branches  and  feeders  for  the  existing  trunk  lines 
has  been  resumed  after  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity. 
These  all  promise  and  foreshadow  a  development  of  the 
country,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  must 
>be  great. 

The  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  demands  upon  the  railways  from  their 
various  employees  for  increased  wages.  The  same  reason  has 
increased  the  expense  to  the  manufacturer  and  others  filling 
the  requisitions  of  the  railway  companies  for  various  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  These  facts  have  furnished  the  railways 
with  a  never  failing  argument  for  advancing  rates.  Where 
an  increase  in  revenue  is  justified  by  these  or  other  con- 
ditions, no  reasonable  opposition  can  be  advanced — and  by 
this  Association  no  opposition  will  be  advanced — to  any 
legitimate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to  obtain 
fair  returns  from  their  operations.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, that  have  so  often  been  urged  of  late  to  justify  in- 
creases in  rates  are  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  to 
some  extent,  merely  excuses  for  imposing  an  unfair  tax  upon 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  communities. 


J.  O.  THORN, 

Chairman,  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  1902-1904. 

When  complaints  are  made  to  the  railways  of  the  in- 
justice done  to  a  manufacturer  and  the  serious  results 
threatened  to  his  business  by  these  increases,  the  attitude 
of  the  railways  seems  rather  to  show  a  desire  to  sustain 
the  reasonableness  of  their  action  than  to  make  full  allow- 
ance for  the  position  in  which  that  action  threatens  to  place 
their  manufacturing  patrons.  Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
these  difficulties  between  the  apparently  conflicting  interests 
of  the  shipper  and  transportation  company  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  a  court  of  arbitration  for  such  disputes. 
The  Railway  Commission,  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  is 
now  in  active  operation.  Its  inauguration  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  in  the  sphere  of 
transportation,  but  marks  what  we  believe  to  be  a  new  epoch 
in  the  railway  progress  of  the  Dominion.  This  Commission 
has  already  succeeded  in  impressing  the  community,  by  the 
reasonableness  of  its  decision  and  the  despatch  with  which 
its  operations  are  conducted,  of  the  advantage  and  absolute 
necessity  to  the  community  of  such  a  body. 

The  United  States  with  a  greater  variety  of  transporta- 
tion problems  to  be  solved,  have  taken  the  lead  on  this 


continent  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  railways,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  responsibilities  of  transportation  com- 
panies. There  is  not  only  the  Federal  Railway  Commission 
which  deals  with  interstate  commerce,  but  each  individual 
state,  as  a  rule,  has  its  State  Railway  Commission  for  these 
purposes.  The  larger  manufacturers  and  shipping  corpora- 
tions have  also  for  some  time  past  made  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying traffic  managers  to  supervise  the  transportation  of 
their  supplies  and  products  and  conduct  their  general  rela- 
tions with  the  railways.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberation  and 
operations  of  these  trained  officials,  remarkable  results  have 
^\  been  achieved  and  various  valuable  practical  theories  have 
\  been  evolved  with  respect  to  transportation.  These  theories 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between 
the  manufacturer  or  shipper  and  the  railways.  They  do  not 
threaten  or  prejudice  the  financial  interests  and  standing 
of  honestly  financed  and  honestly  conducted  railroads. 

Some  of  these  theories  are  mentioned  hereunder  because 
'  the  principles  they  enunciate  are  essentially  sound: 

1.  That  rates  shall  be,  with    qualifications,  what  the 
.  traffic  will  bear. 

2.  Into  the  consideration  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear 

■  the  cost  of  manufacturing  or  preparing  freight  for  trans- 

■  portation  must  be  a  factor. 

3.  That  the  Railway  Company  in  making  rates  is  not  to 
look  on  the  proposition  entirely  from  its  own  standpoint,  but 

1  must  consider  what  the  service  to  be  performed  is  worth  to 
1  the  manufacturer  or  shipper. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  this  Committee  urged  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  services  of  an  expert  Transporta- 
tion Officer  who  should  advise  and  represent  the  members  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  equitable  rates  and  conditions.  The 
need  of  a  Department  directed  by  such  an  officer  has  been 
apparent  for  some  years,  and  its  inauguration  at  the  present 
time  has  been  rendered  doubly  necessary  by  the  appointment 
and  early  action  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Association  having  approved  of  the  Committee's 
recommendation,  the  new  department  was  organized  on  the 
1st  of  December  last,  the  position  of  manager  being  offered 
to,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  then  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  How  fortunate  was  the  choice 
of  your  Committee,  is  shown  by  the  results  already  achieved. 

ITS  POLICY. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  new  officer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
have  laid  down  the  broadest  and  most  reasonable  lines  in 
directing  the  policy  of  the  Department.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  policy  during  the  past  nine  months,  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  Department  not  only  to  individual  manu- 
facturers, but  in  bringing  the  influence  of  this  powerful  As- 
sociation to  bear  in  the  solution  of  national  transportation 
questions,  which  affect  the  trade  of  the  whole  Dominion. 

ITS  FUNCTIONS. 

The  experience  of  your  Committee  up  to  the  present 
time  has  shown  that  the  Department,  while  watching  the 
general  interests  of  the  Association,  must  be,  with  respect 
to  individual  complaints,  largely  advisory.  In  this  direction 
much  good  has  been  accomplished,  and  members  have  been 
advised  of  their  rights  in  the  various  cases.    It  is  thought 
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advisable,  owing  to  the  practice  in  the  past,  that  represen- 
tations in  the  individual  cases  should  be  made  by  the  in- 
dividuals concerned,  the  Department  being  called  in  to 
further  negotiations  only  in  an  advisory  capacity,  until  fail- 
ing to  obtain  what  is  desired,  the  member  places  the  matter 
finally  in  the  hands  of  the  Department.  In  that  case  the  De- 
partment, where  the  case  seems  to  warrant  it,  and  on  the 
approval  of  the  member,  has  laid  the  matter  before  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners.  The  result  in  this  respect  has 
also  been  good,  and  the  decisions  following  upon  our  repre- 
sentations have  been  largely  favorable  to  the  Association. 

FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION. 

Among  the  various  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
Association,  none  is  more  important  than  the  question  of 
freight  classification.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  As- 
sociation filed  its  objection  to  the  approval  of  Classification 
No.  12  with  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Railways,  first, 
because  this  classification  was  issued  without  the  approval  of  the 
Governor-in-Council  as  required  by  the  late  Railway  Act,  and 
secondly,  because  this  classification  introduced  changes  in 
the  rules  and  ratings  made  without  consultation  with  the 
shippers  interested,  and  entirely  without  regard  to  the  efifect 
which  those  changes  were  likely  to  have  upon  them.  An 
opportunity  has  since  been  offered  to  roughly  discuss  this 
matter  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Railway  Board  in  Toronto  in  June  last  the 
question  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  a  definite  classification  made  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  shippers  and  the  railways  is 
very  desirable,  the  brief  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  in 
Toronto  made  it  necessary  to  confine  the  representations 
of  the  Association  to  the  actual  important  differences 
between  Classifications  ii  and  I2. 

TEMPORARY  SCHEDULE. 

The  importance  of  securing  a  temporary  classification 
was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  reduced  ratings 
conceded  by  the  railway  companies  to  be  reasonable,  were 
being  withheld  and  were  likely  to  be  withheld  from  the 
shippers  interested  if  a  temporary  classification  were  not 
secured.  This  discussion  and  the  compromise  resulting 
therefrom,  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  As- 
sociation, has  shown  that  the  Association  has  been  prepared 
to  meet  these  questions  in  a  broad  and  business-like  manner. 
The  discussion  before  the  Board  has  secured  in  addition  to 
the  enforcement  of  these  various  important  ratings,  with- 
held from  the  public  by  the  railways,  the  reinstatement  of  a 
number  of  the  ratings  of  Classification  No.  ii,  which  had 
been  advanced  in  Classification  No.  12,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  sixth  class  rating  for  beams,  columns  and  girders  in  car- 
loads; second  class  rate  for  plows  in  less  than  carloads;  first 
class  rate  for  manufactured  furs  in  less  than  carloads;  third 
class  rate  for  skewers  in  less  than  carloads;  fourth  class  rate 
with  a  minimum  weight  of  14,000  lbs.  for  fanning  mills  in 
carloads,  and  second  class  rating  for  iron  rotary  blowers  and 
exhaust  fans. 

MINIMUM  WEIGHTS. 

As  far  back  as  December  last,  the  Association  made 
representations  to  the  railways  regarding  the  excessive 
minimum  weights  charged  upon  light  and  bulky  commodities 
loaded  in  large  cars.  The  practice  of  the  railway  companies, 
with  respect  to  these  commodities,  was  to  charge  not  less- 
than  a  minimum  weight  of  20,000  lbs.  upon  commodities  in 


40-ft.  cars,  for  which  when  loaded  in  36-ft.  cars  the  minimum 
weight  was  less  than  20,000  lbs.  Bicycles,  for  example,  in 
36-ft.  cars  are  rated  first  class,  with  a  minimum  weight  of 
10,000  lbs.  In  other  words,  two  36-ft.  cars  could  be  used  for 
the  same  minimum  weight  as  a  40-ft.  car,  although  the  com- 
bined capacity  and  the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  much 
greater.  Furniture  with  a  minimum  weight  of  14,000  lbs. 
for  36-ft.  cars  would  also  take  the  minimum  weight  of  20,- 
000  lbs.  when  loaded  in  40-ft.  cars.  These  are  two  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  injustice  imposed  upon  the  public  by 
this  unfair  rule.  The  attention  of  the  railways  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  carrying  these  large  cars  does  not 
increase  proportionately  with  the  increased  length  of  the 
cars,  and  all  that  they  can  reasonably  expect,  when  larger 
cars  are  used,  is  that  the  minimum  weight  shall  increase  in 
proportion  with  the  length  of  the  cars.  The  modification  of 
this  rule  secured  through  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners is  purely  a  compromise.  It  does  not  give  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and  when  the  discussion  of 
classification  is  re-opened,  as  it  will  be,  the  proportionate 
basis  for  making  minimum  weights  for  larger  cars  will  be 
contended  for,  in  as  far  as  this  will  be  any  advantage  to  our 
manufacturers.  The  minimum  weight  under  the  present  rule 
for  bicycles  in  40-ft.  cars  is  15,000  lbs.,  a  saving  of  5,000 
lbs.,  and  for  furniture  in  40-ft.  cars  it  is  17,500  lbs.,  a  saving 
of  2,500  lbs.  Similar  savings  result  from  this  modified  rule 
for  cars  exceeding  40  feet  in  length. 

MIXED  CARLOADS. 

Rule  2  for  Classification  No.  12  represents  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  Rule  2  of  Classification  No.  11.  In  Classifica- 
tion No.  II  the  mixed  carload  privilege  was  a  broad  and 
reasonable  one,  and  corresponded  with  that  in  effect  in  the 
Official  Classification  territory  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
urged  by  the  railways  against  the  reinstatement  of  this  rule 
that  while  a  rule  of  this  character  might  be  a  fair  one  on 
the  short  hauls  in  the  Official  Classification  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way lie  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  Western  Classification, 
which  adopts  the  distinctive  heading  principle  for  making 
mixed  carload  rates. 

In  order  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  conclusion  and 
without  admitting  in  any  sense  the  reasonableness  of  this 
restricted  principle  of  making  mixed  carload  rates,  the  As- 
sociation agreed  to  accept  rule  2  of  Classification  No.  12,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  Western  Classification  to  be  applied 
west  of  Fort  William,  and  from  points  east  of  Fort  William, 
to  points  west  of  Fort  William,  securing  the  reinstatement 
of  the  broad  mixed  carload  principle  of  Classification  No.  11 
upon  traffic  moved  in  the  territory  east  of  Fort  William. 

It  is  confidently  expected  when  the  discussion  of  "clas- 
sification is  resumed  that  the  rule  of  Classification  No.  11 
will  be  secured  to  be  applied  throughout  Canada.  The  whole 
question  of  classification  is  receiving  careful  attention  that 
the  interests  of  the  Association  individually  and  jointly  may 
be  properly  represented  when  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners re-open  the  classification  question  as  they  are 
expected  to  do  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

COAST  RATES. 

The  attention  of    the   Canadian    Pacific  Railway    was  1 
directed  in  February  last  to  the  discrimination  which  they  I 
impose  upon  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  shipper  in  the 
matter  of  rates  to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  etc.,  the  rates  being 
higher  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc.,  to  these  points  than 
from  New  York  and  intermediate  United  States  territory 
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by  from  20  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.  to  8  cents  per  one 
hundred  lbs.,  according  to  classification.  At  the  same  time 
our  rates  are  higher  to  Vancouver,  etc.,  than  rates  from  New 
York  and  intermediate  points  to  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Port- 
land by  from  25  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs.  to  13  cents  per 
one  hundred  lbs.,  according  to  classification.  The  railway 
company  declined  to  correct  these  rates,  claiming  water 
competition,  which,  while  it  might  apply  from  New  York  to 
Seattle,  would  certainly  not  apply  to  the  same  extent,  and  in 
some  cases  not  at  all,  from  intermediate  territory  from 
which  the  New  York  basis  of  rates  is  used. 

Articles  were  written  for  "Industrial  Canada,"  of 
February  and  March  upon  this  subject,  and  in  a  recent  visit 
of  the  Manager  of  Transportation  to  Vancouver — failing  to 
get  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  case  in  Toronto  while 
the  Board  was  in  session  in  that  city — the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  in  Vancouver,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and 
Victoria.  It  was  urged  that  the  railway  was  counting  upon 
securing  the  advantage  of  the  customs  tariflf  and,  while  the 
railways  in  their  defence  disclaimed  any  intention  of  doing 
so,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  that  without  the  customs 
tariff  the  goods  which  are  now  moved  from  Eastern  Canada 
on  a  higher  system  of  rates,  owing  to  the  customs  tariff, 
would  hardly  be  moved  at  all  if  there  were  no  customs 
tariff,  and  the  manufacturers  in  New  York  and  intermediate 
points  had  access  to  our  Pacific  Coast  cities  on  the  present 
system  of  rates  which  discriminate  in  their  favor.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  in  this  case  is  awaited  with  interest. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  RATES. 

The  question  of  import  and  export  rates  has  also  been 
brought  up,  the  desire  being  not  to  secure  an  immediate 
and  radical  adjustment  of  the  rates,  but  rather  of  impressing 
upon  the  railway  companies  the  necessity,  in  making  these 
rates,  of  considering  our  national  interests.  At  present  we 
are  placed  between  the  low  rates  from  United  States  into 
Canada,  lower  per  mile  than  those  applied  between  Can- 
adian points,  and  the  lower  through  rates  from  abroad  based 
upon  the  low  import  rates  from  the  seaboard,  which,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  are  entirely  pro- 
portionals. In  this  regard  it  might  be  urged  that  while  pro- 
portionals are  made  to  assist  the  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise,  the  same  proportionals  are  not  made  to  assist 
the  exportation  of  our  manufactured  products. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

A  matter  to  which  the  committee  have  given  some  con- 
sideration is  the  question  of  marine  insurance  from  our 
Atlantic  ports.  The  Association  has  urged  upon  the  under- 
writers the  necessity  of  giving  consideration  to  the  natural 
advantages  and  the  lesser  risks  attending  navigation  to  and 
from  the  port  of  Halifax.  The  Association  desires  that  the 
Canadian  ports  shall  not  be  handicapped  in  competing  for 
the  export  trade  from  the  territory  that  lies  naturally 
tributary  to  them. 

CARTAGE. 

The  Committee  has  considered  the  recently  advanced  cart- 
age rates  of  the  railway  companies.  It  has  taken  consider- 
ation of  the  fact  that  while  the  general  cartage  rate  now  im- 
posed by  the  railway  companies'  probably  does  not  altogether 
cover  the  cost  of  service,  to  a  large  extent  it  does,  and  to  some 
extent  it  'more  than  covers  the  expense,  particularly  so  where 
the  industries  are  situated,  as  they  most  frequently  are,  in 
proximity  to  the  railway  depots. 

The  Association  filed  its  objections  with  the  railway  com- 
panies with  respect  to  the  increase  in  the  charge  for  the  cartage 


of  "smalls,"  as  a  result  of  which  objections,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  little  time,  the  railways  have  reduced  their  charge  from 
15  to  12  cents,  the  former  being  in  excess  of  the  actual  general 
average  cost  of  cartage,  while  the  latter  more  closely  ap- 
proximates it. 

CLAIMS. 

Among  the  various  questions  laid  before  the  Department 
since  its  inception,  one  is  the  matter  of  claims,  and  upon  this 
subject  the  Department  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity.  In 
some  instances,  it  has  also  drawn  the  attention  of  the  railway 
companies  to  their  shortcomings.  Claims  are  now  being  settled 
with  more  reasonable  promptitude,  but  in  this  regard  there  is 
still  something  to  be  desired. 

DELAYS  IN  SHIPMENTS. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  on  the  subject  of  delays, 
both  to  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  the  individual  should  obtain  what  redress  he  can 
by  direct  representations  to  the  railway  companies,  it  is  also 
desirable  that  the  Department  should  be  kept  posted  of  these 
shortcomings,  'so  that,  as  occasion  arises,  representations  may 
be  made  in  a  general  way  that  will  ensure  a  more  satisfactory 
service. 

DEMURRAGE. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  of  carload  freight,  a  sub- 
iect  now  much  discussed  in  the  United  States,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocal  demurrage.  This  expression  (reciprocal  de- 
murrage), means  that  if  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  car  per  day 
is  to  be  assessed  against  the  individual  who  unavoidably,  or 
otherwise,  detains  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railway  company, 
the  same  charge  should  be  imposed  upon  the  railway  company 
who  unreasonably  delays  to  place  cars  for  loading  or  to  move 
or  place  cars  when  they  are  loaded.  A  study  is  being  made  of 
this  subject  upon  the  broadest  lines,  and  a  case  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  furtherance 
of  this  idea,  when  the'  matter  is  considered  to  be  in  fit  shape 
for  presentation.  It  will  assist  considerably  if  the  manufac- 
turers would  communicate  to  the  Department  such  information 
as  they  may  have  at  hand  from  experience  in  the  operation  of 
their  industries  that  would  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
administration  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  present  demurrage 
rules. 

SPECIFIC  CASES. 

Of  the  various  rate  cases  presented  before  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  the  three  upon  which  judgment  has 
been  \handed  out  have  been  practically  favorable  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Association.  The  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  these  cases  has  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  firms  interested.. 

The  joint  complaint  of  the  Sutherland-Innes  Co.  and  the 
Wallaceburg  Cooperage  Co.,  against  the  railways  generally, 
was  with  respect  to  the  advance  in  rates  upon  cooperage 
stock,  from  the  mills  west  of  London,  to  Montreal,  from  16V2 
cents  for  local  delivery  and  export,  including  terminal 
charges,  to  18  cents,  inclusive  of  terminal  charges,  for  local 
consumption,  and  to  19^  cents,  including  terminals,  for  ex- 
port. The  decision  of  the  Board  restores  the  rate  to  i6j^c., 
for  local  delivery,  and  orders  that  the  rate  '  upon  ex- 
port traffic  be  i8c.  per  one  hundred  pounds,  including  terminals. 

The  Sydenham  Glass  Co.  complaint  against  the  railways 
generally  was  regarding  an  advance  in  rates  (due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Railway  Act),  the  firm  formerly  enjoying  rates 
to  Toronto  of  isc.  and  to  Montreal  of  21c.,  for  carloads,  the 
Detroit  rates  at  the  same  time  being  to  Toronto  13c.,  and  to 
Montreal  23>^c.  The  Association,  on  behalf  of  the  Sydenham 
Glass  Co.,'  contended  for  the  introduction'  of  the  Detroit  rates 
to  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Berlin  and  Montreal,  which  the  Com- 
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mission  granted,  Berlin  and  Hamilton  taking  the  same  rates  as 
Toronto,  13c.,  as  mentioned  above. 

Stobel  vs.  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway  interests 
many  members  of  the  Association.  In  fact,  on  behalf  of  two  of 
our  members,  written  arguments  were  entered  in  support  of  Mr. 
Stobel's  representations.  These  had  reference  to  the  discrim- 
ination against  cedar  lumber,  ties,  poles,  etc.  The  Board  decided 
that  the  railways  should  substitute  for  their  classification,  which 
makes  cedar  a  subject  of  special  contract,  a  tenth-class  rate,  the 
same  as  for  lumber  and  kindred  commodities.  The  railways 
are  also  ordered  to  apply  in  their  mileage  tariffs  the  same  rates 
upon  cedar  lumber  as  upon  lumber  of  other  varieties. 

The  Association  has  made  representations  on  various  other 
I  complaints,  including  those  of  the  Dominion  Millers'  Associ- 
;   ation  and  the  Split  Pea  Millers,  of  whom  in  both  cases  a  great 
1  number  of  complainants   are   members    of    this  Association. 
These  complaints  dealt,  the  first  with    discrimination  against 
Canadian  flour  and  grain  products  for  export,  as  compared  with 
products  from  United  States  points,  and  the  second  with  an  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  upon  split  peas  for  export,  which  has  had  the 
I  effect  of  killing  the  business.    Complaints  were  also  entered  on 
y'l  behalf  of  the  Tower  Canadian  Oiled  Clothing  Co.,  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  railways  to  grant  a  carload   rating,   although  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  cost  of  transportation  for  car- 
loads being  less  per  one  hundred  lbs.  than  for  less  than  car- 
loads, that  the  railways  would  not  hesitate  to  grant  such  an 
application  for  a  carload  rating.      The  Almonte  Knitting  Co. 
I  complained  of  the  discriminatory  rates  upon  coal    from  the 
Niagara  frontier.  The  United  Factories  case  was  in  respect  to  a 
serious  advance  in  the  cost  of  their  raw  material,  which  has  to  be 
freighted  by  rail  from  Penetang,  resulting  from  an  advance  in 
rates  upon  logs  from  2^c.  per  one  hundred  lbs.  to  4c.  per  one 
hundred  lbs.    The  Association  presented  to  the  Railway  Com- 
I  mission,  during  their  session  at  Vancouver,  the  complaint  of 
[  the  Coast  lumber  and  shingle  manufacturers  of  discrimination 
against  cedar  in  the  tariff  of  the  C.P.R.  to   Manitoba  points. 
The  practice  is  to  apply  the  same  rates  upon  fir  and  cedar  lum- 
ber east  bound  from  Vancouver,  Westminster,  etc.,  until  the 
Manitoba  boundary  is  reached,  when  a  discrimination  is  intro- 
duced against  cedar  of  loc.  per  one  hundred  pounds.      It  is 
worthy  of  mention   that   this    discrimination    does    not  exist 
■  against  the  cedar  manufacturer  in  the  mountain  mills.      It  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  due  to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  C.P.R. 
with  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railways,  which 
the  Canadian  Company  apparently  is  only  yobliged  to  respect 
into  Manitoba.  This  arrangement  was  made  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  cedar  lumber,  against  which  the  dis- 
crimination is  made,  is  not  shipped  from    the    United  States 
mills,  logs  that  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  such  lum- 
ber being  converted  by  the   United   States   lumber   mills  into 
shingles. 

I         Rate  studies  have  been  made  with  respect  to  individual  fac- 
/  tories  and  their  output,  and  representations  made  on  individual 
requests  in  the  matter  of  classification. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

^        The  Committee   wishes    to    reaffirm    its  recommendation 
(/  already  made  that  railway  express  companies  should  be  subject 
(/    to  the  control  of  the  Board   of   Railway   Commissioners,  the 
same  as  the  railway  companies  themselves,  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
the  owners  of  these  express  companies.    This  recommendation 
is  attached  to  the  report. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Department,  the  Manager  of 
Transportation  has  travelled  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Association  territory,  has  visited  the  branches  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  and  has  also 
represented  the  Association  in  Ottawa  for  a  period  of  about  two 
months.  The  Maritime  members  will  be  visited  in  the  near 
future. 


Correspondence  and  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the  De- 
partment are  well  sustained  and  increasing. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  communications  with 
the  Department  are  regarded  as  confidential,  unless  consent  to 
the  contrary  is  obtained  from  the  member  Luncerned. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  beg  to  present  the  following 
recommendations  regarding  important  transportation  issues: 

I.  That  in  connection  with  propositions  made  from  time  to 
time  respecting  the  establishment  of  new  steamship  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  Canada's  foreign  trade,  that  for  such  of  these  as 
may  seem  reasonable,  a  competent  business  Commission,  includ- 
ing one  expert  in  the  operation  of  ocean  steamships,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  to  thoroughly  enquire 
into  the  prospects  of  trade  extension,  report  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  steamship    communication,    and  supply 
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Canadian  exporters,  in  all  branches  of  trade,  with  such  infor- 
mation as  they  may  require  for  the  exploitation  of  the  markets; 

And  further,  that  the  possibilities  of  closer  trade  relations, 
through  such  means,  should  be  promptly  investigated  with  re- 
gard to  an  Eastern  service  to  Australasia,  a  service  to  Mexico, 
and  a  service  to  the  South  American  States. 

2.  That  when  such  subsidized  lines  are  or  have  been  estab- 
>  lished,  the  Doiuinion  Government  should  have  a  constant  and 

businesslike  supervision  over  the  rates,  the  regularity  of  sail- 
ings, and  all  other  features  connected  with  the  service,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  facilities  •  and  encouraging  Canadian 
shippers  to  patronize  Canadian  ports  and  Canadian  steamship 
I  lines. 

3.  That  such  Canadian  steamship  lines  should  be  extended 
a  preference  by  Canadian  shippers  in  both  import  and  export 
trade. 

4.  That  the  Railway  Act  of  Canada  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  place  the  express  companies  in  Canada  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 

5.  That  the  Association  re-affirm  its  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity of  _a  fast  Canadian  Atlantic  steamship  service,  which 
will  compete  successfully  in  speed  and  rates  with  other 
Atlantic  lines,  and  that  we  again  urge  upon  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  prompt  action  in  establishing  the  same. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  O.  Thorn,  R.  J.  Younge, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Thorn :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  very 
few  remarks  I  desire  to  make.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  I  desire  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
support  received  from  the  members  of  the  Committee.  To 
Mr.  Miller,  our  transportation  manager,  the  very  sincere  thanks 
of  this  Convention  are  due  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  his  many  and  often  difficult  duties.  He  is 
both  by  experience  and  ability  eminently  qualified  fpr  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies.  I  feel  that  the  Committee  over  whose  meet- 
ings I  have  had  the  honor  to  preside  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  provided  a  very  practical  and  business-like  policy,  and  also 
the  means  for  carrying  it  out,  which  should  make  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  our  successors  to  continue  the  good  work  that 
has  been  started  upon  a  solid  and  substantial  foundation. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hobson:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report.  I  think  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  just  commencing  to  realize  what  an  important  branch  of 
the  business  transportation  by  railway  is.  When  you  consider 
for  a  moment  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  our  profits  is  taken 
by  discrimination  in  favor  of  United  States  cities,  we  commence 
to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  look  after  this  business.  In  secur- 
ing Mr.  Miller  the  Association  has  been  very  fortunate.  There 
Is  an  old  saying:  "Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  So,  have  a 
railway  man  to  tackle  a  railway  company. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  (Toronto)  :  With  a  large  nutnber  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  Mr.  Miller's  address  to  the  Railway  Commission, 
and  I  am  sure  we  were  impressed  with  the  grasp  that  he  had 
of  those  intricate  matters  (hear,  hear)  ;  with  the  attentive 
hearing  he  received  from  the  Commissioners;  with  the  great 
value  to  the  members  of  this  Association  to  have  always  ready 
to  assist  them  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence and  ability,  and  so  well  qualified  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  highly  trained  expert  employees  of  the  railway  companies. 
In  fact,  the  services  of  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Transportation  De- 
partment have  accomplished  so  much  already  for  our  members 
in  the  way  of  added  facilities,  more  prompt  attention,  and  im- 
portant savings,  advantages  enjoyed  not  only  by  members  of 
this  Association,  but  by  all  manufacturers  throughout  our  wide 
Dominion,  that  I  only  hope  they  will  appreciate  participating 
in  the  benefits  obtained,  and  will  recognize  their  obligation  by 
joining  our  ranks  and  assisting  in  the  good  work  at  the  cost 
of  but  a  small  annual  fee.  (Applause.) 

SPLENDID  RESULTS  ACHIEVED. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  what  Mr.  Ellis  has  said  in  reference  to  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  Mr.  Miller  has  done  for  the  Association.  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  Mr.  Miller  was 
making  his  presentation  before  the  Railway  Commission  in 
the  City  of  Toronto,  and  I  felt  at  that  time  if  every  member 
of  this  Association  could  have  been  present  there  they  would 
have  realized  that  the  fee  they  pay  to  this  Association  was  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  which  will 
accrue  to  them  from  the  work  of  this  department  alone.  I  have 
heard  more  than  one  member  of  this  Association  state  already 
that  the  advantages,  which  have  accrued  to  them  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Miller  in  presenting  their  cases  clearly  and  forcibly  be- 
fore the  Railway  Commission,  have  simply  put  entirely  in  the 
background  the  question  of  their  annual  fee  to  this  Association. 
They  have  been  recouped  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  for  the  annual  fee  paid. 

I  think  that  this  report  is  a  most  important  one. 
I  hope  that  every  member  here  has  followed  it,  and  will 
consider  it  and  will  realize  the  benefits  that  the  Association  is 
trying  to  secure,  not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to  every 


manufacturer  and  shipper  throughout  the  country,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  get  a  fair  basis  of  rates.  That  is  all  we  ask.  We  do  not 
ask  anything  unfair  or  unreasonable  of  the  railway  companies. 
We  expect  them  to  make  a  legitimate  profit.  We  hope  and  ask 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  which  gives  us  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete with  other  men  shipping  from  localities  which  are  com- 
petitive. For  this  purpose  the  Association  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  its  members  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  skilled 
in  railway  matters,  who  can  appear  before  railway  men  and  who 
knows  the  ground  they  will  take  and  can  answer  their  argu- 
ments very  much  better  than  any  of  us  can  do.  As  we  appear 
^  before  them,  we  are  absolutely  lost — at  least  I  know  I  am,  and 
\  I  think  I  can  speak  safely  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers when  I  say  in  an  argument  with  the  railway  men  on  their 
Vown  ground,  we  would  be  at  sea,  in  a  very  few  moments.  We 
have  at  our  disposal  a  gentleman  who  is  able  to  take  off  your 
shoulders  the  burden  of  fighting  your  own  cause,  and  I  want 
every  member  of  the  Association  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
placed  within  reach  through  this  department.  (Applause.) 
^  Mr.  Wilkins:  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  this  report, 
\  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  be- 
\  fore  our  Association  at  this  meeting,  and  which  I  feel  quite 
sure  every  member  of  the  Association  will  fully  appreciate,  I 
beg  to  oflFer  a  suggestion  that  copies  of  these  reports  might  be 
sent  to  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  who  are  not  at  present 
members  of  our  organization,  and  when  these  -men  see  the  work 
that  is  being  accomplished,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  tend  to 
augment  the  membership  of  this  Association  very  materially. 
There  are  many  manufacturers  in  isolated  places  throughout 
our  Dominion  who  do  not  know  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  this  Association,  and  if  they  took  the  trouble,  which  no  doubt 
a  large  proportion  of  them  would,  to  read  these  reports,  they 
would  feel  that  there  was  something  to  be  got  by  being  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  and  I  think  we  would  find  that  their 
applications  would  come  in  very  much  more  freely  in  this  way. 
I  think  it  would  be  like  sending  out  a  commercial  traveler  with 
a  good  set  of  samples. 

The  President :  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 
The  manufacturers  of  Canada,  whether  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation or  not,  must  realize  that  this  Committee — and  I  would 
like  specially  to  refer  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thorn,  and  Mr. 
Miller — has  done  a  splendid  work  for  the  manufacturers  of 
Canada.  We  want  no  undue  advantage  in  regard  to  our  rail- 
way friends,  because  we  must  work  with  them  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  country,  but  we  want  fair  treatment.  We  want  to 
put  our  case  before  them  fairly,  and  I  think  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  Mr.  Miller  and  the 
Executive  Officers. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried,  with  ap- 
plause. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr,  Ellis  to  present  the  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Mr.  Ellis :  Before  reading  the  report  may  I  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  very  important  body  of  men  are  at 
present  meeting  in  convention  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  "The 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,"  and  I  understand  their  President, 
Sir  William  White,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  that 
profession,  and  stands  perhaps  as  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive men  in  Great  Britain.  My  object  in  bringing  it  before 
you  is  that  you  may  perhaps  consider  it  opportune  and  to  our 
advantage  to  extend  to  that  gentleman  an  invitation  to  our 
banquet  on  Thursday  night.  We  will  certainly  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  listening  to  a  few  remarks  from  him. 

The  President:  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and 
T  may  say  we  will  be  very  glad  to-  send  that  invitation  at  once. 

Mr.  Ellis  presented  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  received  with  applause. 
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RELPORT  OF  THE,  PARLIAME,NTARY  COMMITTEE 


Your  Parliamentary  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  an  ac- 
tive year's  work.  Twelve  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  have  given  their  attention  through- 
out the  year  to  many  classes  of  important  legislation,  also  to 
the  conditions  of  the  labor  market  in  Canada.  The  following 
features  are  worthy  of  special  mention :  • 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Organized  labor  in  Canada  continues  to  be  aggressive  in 
seeking  to  secure  class  legislation  to  the  detriment  of  our  in- 
dustries. Their  representatives  have  been  at  Ottawa  during 
the  entire  session,  and  their  influence  has  been  exerted  to  secure 
the  support  of  members  of  both  political  parties.  The  result 
of  this  activity  may  be  seen  in  the  Union  Label  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  M.P.,  and  the  Alien  Labor  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  William  Mulock.  A  word  with  regard  to  these 
important  measures  may  be  of  interest. 

UNION  LABEL  BILL. 

»  The  Union  Label  Bill  was  introduced  at  an  early  date  in 
the  fast  session.  It  was  at  once  met  by  a  pamphlet  issued  under 
the  direction  of  your  Committee,   and   distributed   among  the 

l^emijers  of  both  Chambers  at  Ottawa.  This  "argument"  re- 
vealed the  true  nature  of  the  Bill,  and  showed  the  consequences 

I  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  enactment  of  such  le^isla- 

!  tion.  The  Bill  was  identical  with  that  introduced  into  the 
Senate  last  year,  and  if  it  became  law  would,  undoubtedly, 
prove  a  handicap  to  Canadian  trade  generally,  and  a  discrimin- 
ation against  all  Canadian  manufacturers  and  workingmen  who 
are  not  identified  with  labor  organizations.  In  other  words, 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  would  mean  the  legalization  by  the 
Canadian  Government  of  a  boycott  against  the  great  majority 
of  the  free  employers  and  employees  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
J  satisfaction  to  report  that  owing  to  the  efforts  of  our  Associ- 

\ation  the  Bill  was  held  over. 

ALIEN  LABOR  BILL. 

Several  clauses  of  this  Bill  were  particularly  injurious  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada.    The  measure  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  days  of 
the  session.    Its  provisions  have  been  since  made  known  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
l&Q0:i.    The  defeat  of  the  measure  has  also  been  announced 
1]#^t  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  the  Association 
should  place  upon   record  its,  strong  disapproval   of  attempts 
made  to  carry  any  class  of  industrial  legislation  through  the 
Canadian  Parliament  or  Legislatures  on  short  notice,  and  with- 
/  out  giving  ample  time  for  those  most  concerned  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  measures  to  study  them  carefully,  weigh  their 
significance  and  make  such  representations  to  the  Government 
/  as  they  desire.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  energetic 
action  of  your  Committee  and  the  support  of  our  members  gen- 
^l^rallv,  this  detrimental  Bill  would  probably  have  become  law. 
Dealing  with  the  subject  of  alien  labor,  your  Committee 
beg  to   recommend   that  notwithstanding  the   justification  of 
i|ilien  labor  laws,  as  retaliatory  measures,  no  law  should  be  en- 
r||'acted  in  Canada  which  will  prevent  or  offer  interference  to 
y  Canadian  industries  in  securing  the  best  experts  and  skilled 
ylmechanics  available.      Canada  needs    population,    and  skilled 
I  workingmen.  generally  speaking,  make  desirable  and  valuable 
I  citizens.    With  due  reeard  for  the  dismitv  of  the  Dominion  in 
•  I  maintaining-  an  Alien  Labor  law.  Canadian  industries,  whether 
j  they  be  aarricultural,  mining,  forest,   fisheries  or  manufactur- 
^  ing,  should  be  rather  encouraged  to  import  such  workmen  as 
they  cannot  secure  at  home. 


SCARCITY  OF  LABOR. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Cana- 
dian labor  market,  and  the  elements  creating  and  affecting  the 
conditions. 

Throughout  the  year  statements  have  been  issued  by  labor 
organizations  in  Canada,  and  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
effect  that  skilled  mechanics  were  not  required  in  the  Dominion, 
and  that  the  conditions'  of  living,  etc.,  were  such  as  to  make 
emigration  undesirable.  The  movement  was  even  carried  so  far 
as  to  appoint  representatives  to  visit  Great  Britain  to  support 
these  statements.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion  with  all  the  promising  and  prosperous 
conditions  of  our  new  country  have  warranted  and  are  war- 


P.  W.  KLLIS, 

Chairman  Parliamentary  Committee,  1903-1904. 

ranting  a  large  immigration  of  many  classes  of  mechanics,  and 
any  organized  effort  to  retard  the  tide  of  workers  must  be 
looked  upon  as  unnatural,  short-sighted  and  unpatriotic. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  to  assist  our  members  to  secure  the  help  which  they 
require,  your  Committee  adopted  the  most  reliable  method 
which  could  be  followed.  Twice  a  year  pnquiry  circulars  are 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Association.'  The  results  of  these 
enquiries  indicated  that  in  January  last  among  the  members 
of  this  Association  alone,  4,697  hands  were  required,  and  in 
July,  6,717.  Tfiis  information,  obtained  at  first  hand,  contra- 
dicts conclus^ely  the  false  statements  referred  to,  and  your 
Committee  lias  given  publicity  to  the  facts  both  at  home  and 
in  Great  Britain.  While  the  Association  takes  no  active  part 
in  importing  mechanics,  reliable  sources  of  supply  in  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  recommended  to  the  members  in  '  order  that 
they  may  have  their  requirements  filled. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  circumstances  in  connection 
with  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that  so  far  as  known,  no  stens 
have  been  taken  by  Parliament  either  to  contradict  slanderous  re- 
ports concerninar  Canada  or  to  relieve  t\)€  stringency  from  which 
employers  in  Canada  are  suffering,  rfthe  Department  of  Immi- 
gration, while  spending  nearly  a  riiillion  dollars  last  year  to 
secure  desirable  immigrants,  has  laid  down  the  exclusive  arbi- 
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trary  policy  that  mechanics  are  not  to  be  invited  to  Canada,  and 
has  carried  the  policy  so  far  as  to  placard  Great  Britain  with 
such  notices  as  the  following : 


WARNING  TO  EMIGRANTS 

The  Immigration  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Government 

desires  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  individuals  and 

organizations  sending  out  mechanics  to  Canada,  are  not 

approved  of,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Canadian 

Government. 

J.  Bruce  Walker, 

Canadian  Government  Office, 

52  St.  Enoch  Square. 

The  enquiry  may  well  be  made :  Why  should  manufactur- 
ing industries  or  skilled  wofRmen,  as  a  class,  be  discriminated 
agaitist  in  the  policy  of  Dominion  immigration  ?  Industries 
have  been  established  here  at  enormous  cost.  They  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  our  population. 
They  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  Many  of  them 
f  are  competing  at  a  disadvantage  against  foreign  competitors. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  sufficient  labor  cannot 
be  procured  in'  Canada,  and  when  large  amounts  are  being  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  to  induce  immigration,  that  the 
Government  will,  at  least  not  discourage  the  immigration  of 
skilled  workers  required  in  Canadian  industries. 

I  RESOLUTIONS. 

Dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  labor  question,  your  Com- 
mittee beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government  and  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons : 

1.  That  the  Dorninion  Department  of  Labor  as  such  should 
give  equal  consideration  to  the  needs  of  employer  and  employee, 
that  its  exclusive  system  of  labor  correspondents  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  constituted 
m  policy  and  practice,  an  impartial  tribunal  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  all  classes  in  the  Dominion. 

2.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  lawful  importa- 
tion of  skilled  mechanics  from  any  other  country,  provided  that 
the  help  required  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  Dominion. 

3.  That  the  Immigration  Department  of  the  Dominion 
Government  should  encourage  and  not  discourage  the  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  of  the  best  classes  of  skilled  workmen  from 
other  countries,  provided  that  these  workmen  are  required  in 
Canadian  industries,  and  cannot  be  secured  in  Canada. 

GENERAL  LABOR  QUESTION. 

Dealing  with  the  general  relations  existing  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  Canada,  your  Committee  is  pleased  to 
report  that  there  is  apparently  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  to  consider  more  and  more  the  interests  of  the  other. 
And  yet,  the  strikes  reported  during  the  year  involved  a  loss  of 
671,227  working  days.  To  a  young  and  sparsely  populated 
country  this  means  an  enormous  loss.  Less  than  one-half  of 
these  strikes,  were  due  to  differences  on  the  question  of  hours 
and  wages.  It  is  earnestly,  hoped  that  the  coming  year  may  see 
the  establishment  of  more  friendly  relations  between  employers 
and  their  men. 

B.  C.  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  special  duties  of  your  Committee  during  the  past 
year  was  the  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  salmon 
canning  industry  in  British  Columbia.  This  industry,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Canada,  has  not  prospered  dur- 


ing the  past  few  years,  largely  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
supply,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  After  reviewing  the  facts 
supplied  to  us  by  leading  individuals  and  associations  repre- 
senting the  industry,  recommendations  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Marine  and  Fisheries  at  Ottawa.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  these  recommendations  were  in  part  adopted,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  industry  are  much  brighter  than  formerly. 
• 

PROVINCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  Association  has  also  given  attention  to  important  legis- 
lation introduced  into  the  Provincial  Legislatures  of  the 
Dominion.  To  this  your  Committee  would  call  special  attention 
as  a  field  which  should  be  more  carefully  watched  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Every  Provincial  Parliament  is  beset  with 
legislation  which  affects  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  of  the  provinces  the  manufacturers  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  legislation  which  slipped  through  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by 
committees  appointed  by  our  branch  organizations  is  highly 
commendable,  and  will  surely  be  appreciated  not  only  by  the 
manufacturers  in  their  respective  provinces,  but  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  whom  expert  opinion  upon  the  signifi- 
cance and  consequences  of  the  legislation  they  are  dealing  with, 
must  be  very  valuable.  The  following  Provincial  measures  are 
worthy  of  notice: 

QUEBEC. 

The  branches  in  Quebec  were  called  upon  to  face  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bill  of  a  very  serious  character.  This 
Bill  provided  that  employers  should  be  held  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences  of  any  accident  on  their  premises  even  though 
'  they  might  not  be  at  fault.  In  other  words,  the  consideration 
of  fault  was  to  be  eliminated.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bill 
called  for  extraordinary  compensations.  Its  passage  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  at  any  time  in  the  future  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  employers,  and  a  distinct  blow  to  manufacturing 
industries. 

Another  important  measure  considered  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  a  Bill  imposing  a  tax  upon  Extra-Provincial  Cor- 
:  poration  Companies.    The  tax  proposed  was  comparatively  high 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  diminished  to  some  extent  the  trans- 
action of  business  between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.      Your  Committee  regard 
this  whole  question  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Asso- 
ciation.   Extra-Provincial  Corporation  laws  exist  now   in  the 
majority  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.    Nominal  taxes, 
which  sometimes  constitute  a  considerable  item  of  expense,  are 
in  some  cases  imposed  upon  the  companies ;    in    other  cases 
.  commercial  travelers  must  also   pay    a   tax.    All    such  laws, 
\    however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural  barriers,  tending  to 
separate  Provinces  which  should  be  more  closely  drawn  to- 
\  gether. 

Your  Committee  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  during 
i  the  coming  year,  this  subject  should  receive  special  attention 
ifrom  the  branches  of  the  Association,  and  an  effort  made  to 
,i remove  such  obstacles  to  trade  and  encourage  the  freest  pos- 
sible intercourse  between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  all 
,|the  Provinces. 

ONTARIO. 

In  Ontario,  a  ntimber  of  important  measures  have  been 
considered.  The  assessment  question,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  for  the  past  few  years,  was  dealt  with  in  a  Bill 
covering  the  whole  Province,  and  your  Committee  represented 
the  members  throughout  the  long  discussion  which  took  place. 
The  abolition  of  the  personalty  tax  was  looked  upon  with  gen- 
eral favor,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  business  tax,  which  will 
come  into  operation  in  1906  will  remove  those  inequalities  which 
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made  the  present  law  unsatisfactory,  and  bring  about  a  uniform 
set  of  conditions,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  throughoat 
the  Province. 

Other  legislation  dealt  with  in  Ontario  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

{a)  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  portable  en- 
gines and  boilers. 

(b)  A  Bill  to  change  the  obligations  existing  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  on  factory  leases. 

(c)  A  Bill  respecting  qualifications  of  stationary  engineers, 
and  bringing  them,  in  a  measure,  under  the  control  of  organized 
bodies. 

{d)  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Factories  Act  in  so  far  as  female 
workers  are  concerned. 

Upon  all  of  these  measures,  the  Association  was  success- 
ful, the  first  three  being  thrown  out,  and  the  last  being  amended 
to  meet  the  views  of  our  members,  who  are  only  too  glad  to 
co-operate  in  making  factory  conditions  for  girls  as  comfort- 
able and  attractive  as  possible. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  attention  of  the 
\  Association  should  be  given  in  the  near  future  to  secure  fran- 
chise rights  for  incorporated  companies  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  in  any  of  the  other  Provinces  where  these  rights  are 
at  present  withheld. 

Incorporated  companies  generally  represent  large  taxable 
\  interests,  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their 
\respective  municipalities. 

CONCLUSION, 

In  concluding  this  report,  your  Committee  desires  to  ex- 
press its  thanks  to  the  members  generally  for  the  interest  which 
they  have  taken  in  our  work.  Without  their  prompt  co-oper- 
ation, our  efforts  would,  in  some  cases,  have  been  vain. 

We  trust  that  the  interest,  which  they  have  manifested, 
will  continue  to  increase  so  that  every  manufacturer  may  keep 
fully  informed  upon  all  legislation  introduced  into  Parliament 
which  affects  the  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  serious  results  would  surely  follow  indifference 
and  inattention  upon  our  part  in  connection  with  these  import- 
ant matters. 

Your  Chairman  desires  also  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  faithful  support  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
throughout  the  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  W.  Ellis,  R.  J.  Younge, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  LABOR. 

\  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis :  While  inoving  the  adoption  of  this  report, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  em- 
phasize a  condition  which  exists  among  the  employees  of  this 
country  that  many  of  you  may  not  have  thought  of,  that  is, 
irr  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  two  classes  of  employees, 
one,  and  a  very  large  class,  who  are  indifferent  to  competition 
from  without  the  Dominion;  the  other  are  employees  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  and  of  all  other  manufacturers  in 
Canada  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  competition  of  the 
workingmen  operating  outside  of  this  Dominion.  Now,  Mft' 
Chairman,  it  is  most  significant  that  organizations  of  labcrt^'ape^ 
directed  and  controlled  by  that  class  of  employees  who^ayeout 
an  indirect  interest  in  the  conditions  that  exist  p^^ide^,oiuie 
Dominion,  and  the  very  fact  that  thatconditiQ3;:J%xi«t§,  prompts 
them  to  pass  resolutions  and  io^'lnakep^^Sfew/ents  wiTcliare 
antagonistic  to  the  \a.rger  mun^er^M^^en  fellow-workmen  in 
this  country,  not  intenti(/nallyr--JJjSt  selfishly,  but  through  sheer 
\^  ignorance  of  the  conditions.  ~~it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I.  that  there  should  be  two  congresses  of  unions,  if  we  must  have 
.   them — and  they  are  here,  and  it  is  stated  are  here   to  stay — 


^  i.r.ions  representing  that  one  class  of  employees  who  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  only  within  the  limits  of  this  Dominion; 
unions  representing  that  other  and  more  numerous  class  of  em- 
ployees who  compete  with  the  foreign  workman,  and  who  are 
as  vitally  interested  in  having  a  proper  tariff  to  protect  the  in- 

\^  dustries  of  this  country  as  we,  the  employers  of  Canada  are, 
I  am  sure,  if  we  can  meet  these  men,  and  go  into  these  matters 
thoroughly  and  practically,  as  business  men — and  we  should  be 
able  to  do  so — I  am  sure  we  can  soon  arrive  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing  of  our  joint  interests.  Undoubtedly,  in  my  judgment, 
we  can  agree  that  a  tariff  in  this  country,  which  will  effectually 
transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manufacture 
of  many  of  the  goods  we  now  import  from  other  countries, 
will  lead  to  higher  wages  for  the  wage  earner,  a  better  return 
for  capital  invested,  and  no  higher  cost  to  the  consumer.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  .these  are  not  idle  words.  It  is  a 
conclusion  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  strictly  accurate,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  our  employees  can  be  brought  to  see  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  instead  of  engaging  in  ruinous 
strikes  that  prevent  the  employer  giving  them  a  proper  return 
for  their  labor,  we  will  have  instead  of  opposition  their  most 
earnest  co-operation.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  of  each  member  of  this  Association — and  perhaps  it 
can  be  arranged  before  the  close  of  this  convention — that  the 
representatives  of  that  important  labor  organization  now  meet- 
ing in  this  city,  will  meet  with  the  representatives  of  our  or- 
ganization, that  we  confer  together  dispassionately  and  pru- 
dentl^f  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  best  results  and 
endeavor  to  agree  upon  those  fundamental  principles  which 
mean  so  much  for  the  success  of  the  industries  of  Canada  and 
equally  for  the  success  of  all  our  employees.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  McCgU :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  • 
second  the  adoption  of  this  admirable  report  from  our  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  With  so  full  a  report  in  our  hands  on  the 
different  matters  treated  of,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessafy  to 
add  anything.  The  able  manner  in  which  this  labor  question  is 
taken  up  and  treated,  and  the  tempered  language  which  is  used, 
can  only  bring  the  response  of  a  loud  "aye"  from  every  member 
of  the  Association.  The  careful  preparatioiy  of  this  report 
conveys  to  us  a  great  deal  of  definite  information  which  we 
were  a  little  hazy  about.  The  action  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  restricting  the  immigration  of  skilled  me- 
chanics to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  something  that  no  sen- 
sible man  can  understand.  If  there  is  anything  a  country  like 
Canada  wants  it  is  intelligent  and  able  workmen,  and  for  the 
Immigration  Department  to  spend  the  amount  of  money  that 
our  Dominion  Government  does  and  then  publish  such  an  ad- 
vertisement or  notice  as  is  reported  here,  is  past  comprehension. 

In  listening  to  Mr.  Ellis'  words  in  proposing  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  I  am  sure  that  you  all  feel  with  me  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  wonderfully  fortunate  in  having  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Ellis  as  Chairman  of  such  an  important  Committee.  (Ap- 
plause.) His  work  as  President  of  this  Association,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  has  been  very 
great.  I  don't  know  of  any  work  that  is  more  unsatisfactory 
than  Parliamentary  work,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  I  am  sure,  is  entitled 
to  your  very  best  thanks. 

QUEBEC  COMPENSATION  BILL. 

The  only  matter  I  wish  to  treat  on  here  in  this  report  is 
■    that  referring  to  our  own  Province  of  Quebec  in  regard  to  the 
legislation  covering  the  compensation   of    workmen,    and  the 
Extra-Provincial  Bill.    I  may  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  Mont- 
real Branch  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Quebec  Legislature, 
[  We  have  a  very  able  friend  in  Quebec  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  ■ 
y"  J.  Rolland,  who  is  always  there  and  always  watching  the  inter- \ 
l^ests  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  that  Legis- 
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lature  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Compen- 
sation Act  was  introduced  but  not  pressed  in  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Quebec,  and  I  understand  that  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Archambault,  who  introduced  the  Bill,  stated  privately  that  he 
acted  in  that  way  to  give  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views.  I  can  as- 
sure, you  gentlemen,  that  the  Montreal  Branch  will  take  up  that 
question  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  we  ask  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  our  members  in  the  other  Provinces 
in  having  that  Bill  suppressed.  We  feel  that  the  Factory  Act  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  quite  efficiently  protects  the  workmen, 
and  any  further  amendments  to  that  Act  are  unnecessary. 

EXTRA  PROVINCIAL  TAXES. 

I  am  very  sorry  we  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Extra-Provincial  Bill.  I  doh't  think  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  sympathy  with  the  Bill  that  was  passed  in  their 
Province  taxing  manufacturers  holding  charters  in  any  other 
Province  in  the  Dominion,  and  we  did  our  utmost  in  opposing 
that  Bill.  We  also  passed  strong  resolutions  in  our  Committees 
protesting  against  any  such  policy  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of 
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the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  would  place  restrictions  on  the 
free  interchange  of  trade.  We  are  all  fellow-manufacturers  and 
speaking  for  the  manufacturers  of  Montreal,  while  every  man  is 
keen  in  competition  in  business,  I  do  not  think  any  man  is  so 
small  as  to  want  to  put  a  little  pettifogging  tax  on  a  fellow 
manufacturer  from  another  Province.  It  is  our  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  the  manufacturers  in  all  the  Provinces  will  press  upon 
the  Local  Legislatures  the  abolition  of  all  such  taxes. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
this  admirable  report,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  seconding  it. 

Mr.  Wilkins :  In  reference  to  this  very  able  report,  I  would 
like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  taxes  on  commercial  travelers  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  that  is  a 
most  obnoxious  tax,  and  one  tended  to  restrict  ttade  between 
the  Provinces  of  this  Dominion.  In  the  Commercial  Travelers' 
Associations  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  use 
moral  suasion  with  the  Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to 
have  this  tax  removed,  and  I  think  it  might  be  goo3  work  for 


this  Association  to  take  up  to  use  their  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  abolish  that  obnoxious 
tax,  and  that  work  might  be  supplemented  by  an  extra  effort 
of  our  Maritime  branches  in  relieving  us  of  that  tax. 

LABOR  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Ellis'  remarks  in  reference  to  the  work- 
ing-men of  Canada,  I  would  like  to  relate  a  little  conversation 
which  took  place  between  myself  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  He  is  President  of  an 
association  of  workmen  and  women  of  some  100,000  members. 
He  visited  Montreal  last  March  and  said,  in  conversation  with 
me:  "Mr.  Wilkins,  I  have  visited  all  the  union  factories  from 
Vancouver  to  Montreal,  and  in  travelling  through  the  coun- 
try I  was  much  impressed  to  see  the  enormous  amount  of  United 
States  manufactured  goods  (shirts  and  overalls,  such  as  I  manu- 
facture, in  which  he  was  interested),  in  your  country."  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labored,  and  he 
said  to  me :  "It  is  a  shame  on  the  part  of  your  Government  that 
they  do  not  protect  your  manufacturers  and  your  working  peo- 
ple to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  our  manufacturers 
being  able  to  dump  unlimited  quantities  of  their  stuff  in  your 
country."  This  was  a  free  contribution  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  protective  policy  of  this  Association. 

I  just  wish  to  make  these  remarks  to  show  what  outsiders 
who  believe  in  protection  think  of  our  Government  in  not  giv- 
ing us  substantial  protection  in  all  lines,  and  which  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  which  this  Association 
has  so  often  urged  upon  the  Government.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  concurring  in  this  report. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis:  May  I  refer  very  briefly  to  the  fact  (and 
I  believe  those  present  will  be  interested),  that  it  was  my  privi- 
I  lege,  and  I  might  say  my  labor  also,  to  be  elected  as  an  arbi- 
A  trator  upon  three  different  occasions  during  the  past  year  to 
^  prevent  strikes  in  some  industries  in  Toronto.  Three  represen- 
tative working  men  were  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the  labor  in- 
terests, and  three  representative  manufacturers  represented  the 
employers.  At  those  conferences  we  fully  discussed  the  trade 
and  navigation  returns  as  affecting  the  industries  in  question. 
We  made  it  clear  to  the  representatives  of  the  workingmen 
that  a  reduction  of  productive  wages  is  always  the  last  resource 
of  the  employer ;  that  he  exhausts  every  other  method  of  cur- 
tailment first.  Too  often  do  the  workingmen  believe  that  with 
their  employers  it  is  a  case  of  will  not  rather  than  cannot.  We 
fully  discussed  that  unfortunate  condition  whereby  workmen, 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  larger  wage,  attack  their  employer, 
thus  destroying  his  ability  to  grant  what  they  so  much  desire, 
for  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  moment  they  do  so  they  at  once 
deprive  him  of  the  confidence  of  his  banker  and  injure  his  credit. 
They  reduce  the  volume  of  his  business ;  they  reduce  the  amount 
of  his  productive  labor,  and  when  they  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  productive  labor  they  increase  the  percentage  charged  upon 
same  of  the  non-productive,  fixed  and  other  expenses,  and  create 
a  condition  that  prevents  the  manufacturer  granting  their  re- 
quest.   (Hear,  hear.) 

WAGES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

In  turning  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns, 
it  was  our  object  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
large  imports  into  this  country  of  goods  which  the  employees 
who  were  striking  were  interested  in.  One  of  their  representa- 
tives made  the  remark :  "How  can  it  be  possible  that  there  can 
be  imported  into  this  country  so  many  goods  of  the  kind  we 
are  working  upon,  and  pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  and  yet 
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engage  in  active  competition  with  our  productions?"  We  drew 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  prosperous  manufacturer  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  employee.  His  ability  to  hold  the 
market  of  Canada,  together  with  the  assistance  of  our  Govern- 
ment, will  ext'^nd  his  industry,  make  the  charge  of  non-produc- 
tive labor  and  expense  account  proportionately  smaller  with  the 
increase  of  the  productive.  For  example,  suppose  that,  owing 
to  the  very  large  character  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States, 
their  non-productive  labor,  fixed  charges,  etc.,  etc.,  would  re- 
present say  40  per  cent,  upon  productive  labor,  they  would  then 
base  their  profit  upon  productive  labor  plus  40  per  cent.  Now, 
in  Canada,  owing  to  the  restricted  character  of  the  business, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  market  is  divided,  and  that  others 
from  the  outside  are  sharing  it,  the  Canadian  manufacturer, 
instead  of  adding  only  40  per  cent.,  might  require  to  add  60  per 
cent,  or  more.  The  difference  between  40  and  60  per  cent.,  if 
saved,  would  represent  a  very  important  amount  which  would 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  greatly  increase  the  wages  of  the 
workers,  and  add  to  the  earnings  of  capital  invested,  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer — a  condition  which  is  most 
desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

CONFERENCES  ARE  DESIRABLE. 

I  was  again  acting  as  joint  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  in  a  fac- 
tory where  the  employees  of  one  branch  had  gone  out  on  "strike." 
We  expected  the  greatest  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
decision  in  this  case,  because  the  arbitrators  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  were  workmen  of  the  same  factory  in  another "  de- 
partment, and  success  for  their  fellow-workmen  would  mean  a 
proportionate  advance  for  themselves.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
when  we  had  the  opportunity  quietly,  prudently,  without  bias, 
earnestly,  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclusion  by  reason- 
ing from  the  same  premises,  still  using  the  tariff  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  representatives  of  labor  to  see  the  matter  as  we 
saw  it  and  to  agree  with  us  in  bringing  in  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion that  the  striking  men  should  not  have  their  request  granted. 
And  further,  gentlemen,  I  may  tell  you  that  in  the  first  arbitra- 
tion, the  arbitrators,  who  were  men  prominent  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  men  well  able  to  represent  the  great  interests  at  stake, 
expressed  surprise  that  the  manufacturers  had  arguments  so 
convincing.  These  arguments,  they  admitted,  appealed  so  much 
to  their  sense  of  what  was  fair  and  just,  that  they  only  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  there  were  not  more  of  such  conferences, 
and  that  the  employees  of  the  factories  of  Canada  did  not  bet- 
ter understand  the  strong  position  which  the  manufacturers 
occupied  and  the  unanswerable  arguments  by  which  they  are 
able  to  support  that  position.  (Applause.) 

TRADE  MARK  AND  DESIGN  ACT. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Moffat,  Jr.,  (Weston)  :  In  reference  to  the  Trade 
Mark  and  Design  Act,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Stove  Association  to  look  into  the  matter,  and 
we  went  into  it  very  thoroughly,  had  an  expert  patent  lawyer 
at  it.  We  decided  upon  some  definite  amendments  which  should 
be  made,  at  least  as  far  as  they  affect  the  stove  industries,  and 
presented  them  about  a  year  ago  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  usual  for  the  C.M.A.  to  keep  things  back  a 
year,  for  if  they  take  a  year,  how  long  will  the  Government 
take?  But  Mr.  Younge  assured  me  a  few  hours  ago  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  at  once,  and  that  the  delay  has  been  due  to 
a  desire  to  hear  from  other  interested  branches  of  industry. 
We  went  into  the  question,  and  I  will  show  you  what  we  did. 
There  is  no  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "design"  in  the  Act; 
there  is  no  definition  whatever  given.  One  judge  will  do,  as 
one  of  the  judges  did,  in  connection  with  Dougherty  vs.  The 
D.  Moore  Company  some  years  ago;  he  gave  his  judgment  one 


way;  another  judge's  definition  was  different  altogether;  he 
reversed  entirely  the  preceding  decision.  So  just  now  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  We  suggested  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "design"  should  be  put  in  the  Canadian  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act,  just  the  same  as  it  is  given  in  the  British 
Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act.  That  is  a  very  simple  suggestion. 
Another  suggestion  was  regarding  the  penalty  for  the  offence. 
In  our  present  Act,  the  penalty  is  very  small  and  no  allowance 
is  made  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  We  want  the  penalty 
either  to  be  made  very  large  or  some  allowance  to  be  made 
when  the  offence  is  repeated.  Those  are  two  points.  There 
are  some  other  points,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  meeting  now. 

COMMITTEE'S  SPLENDID  WORK. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McKinnon :  This  is  another  of  the  admirable  re- 
ports submitted  to  this  convention  during  this  session — reports 
I  believe  of  which  every  member  is  proud.  I  think  this  Asso- 
ciation may  congratulate  itself  upon  having  a  man  of  such  emin- 
ent ability  as  the  Chairman  of  our  Parliamentary  Committee. 
While  we  have  been  attending  to  our  industries  at  home,  we 
find  in  this  report  that  the  Committee  has  been  watching  our 
interests  in  a  very  great  measure  indeed.  I  think  it  is  almost 
marvellous,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  think  of  the  number  of 
Bills  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
as  well  as  into  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  provinces  that 
make  up  this  Confederation  of  Canada,  when  we  think  that 
this  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been  alive  and  has  watched 
every  Bill  that  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  or  Legis- 
lature, and  I  think,  sir,  that  if  these  Bills  go  on  multiplying  as 
they  are  doing  at  the  present  time,  the  work  of  this  Committee 
will  be  so  great  that  this  Association  will  have  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  add  another  permanent  member  to  our  forces  in 
the  person  of  a  legal  expert  to  assist  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  add  my  humble  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  work  that  the  Committee  has  done  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Vandry  (Quebec)  :  Our  branch  is  giving  its  especial 
i!  attention  to  the  Workman's  Compensation  Bill,  and  we  are  in 
a  position  to-day  to  say  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  House.  Many  prominent  members  have  been  in- 
terviewed, and  they  do  not  look  upon  the  Bill  very  favorably; 
and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  will  not  be 
passed,  or  if  it  is  passed,  it  will  be  so  amended  that  it  will  not 
injure  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer. 

THE  SITUATION  MISREPRESENTED. 

Mr.  Roden:  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  intimation  by 
the  Committee  as  to  workmen.  We  have  been  accused,  as  you 
know,  of  misrepresentation.  I  claim  that  it  is  the  Government, 
or  the  men  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  have  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  of  the  case  in  Canada.  I  cite  one  instance 
which  is  small  compared  with  many  industries  in  Canada.  At 
this  time,  in  1903,  we  had  to  import  five  mechanics  from  Great 
Britain,  and  we  have  two  more  on  the  way  now.  We  had  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  the  other  day  for  a  man  for  odd 
work  about  the  shops,  and  we  had  five  men  come  in  who  had 
no  trade  whatever,  who  had  been  induced  to  come  out  here  to 
go  farming,  who  were  not  at  all  qualified,  and  who  were  anxious 
and  willing  to  do  anything.  A  large  number  of  men  have  been 
r  mduced  to  come  to  Canada  who  are  not  qualified  for  the  work, 
that  is,  laboring  and  farming  work.  There  should  be  two  dis- 
^  tinct  classes  called  for,  that  is,  farm  laboring  men  or  men  quali-- 
fied  to  do  work  of  that  character,  and  the  highly  skilled  me- 
l^chanic.  We  are  all  suffering  from  the  need  of  skilled  me- 
chanics, and  it  is  regrettable  that  this  warning  should  be  sent 
to  deter  men  from  coming.,  While  we  know  it  is  difficult  to 
specify  exactly,  we  all  know  whether  a  man  is  qualified  to  do  a 
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certain  class  of  work  well,  and  provided  it  is  a  class  that  is 
general  ii;  the  Dominion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him  a  position. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  with  an  Englishman  last  night,  I 
can  say  he  was  enthused  with  the  tremendous  possibilities  for 
a  young  man  in  Canada.  He  cited  tvi'o  instances  of  young  men 
who  had  gone  to  Winnipeg  and  in  a  few  years  had  met  with 
success.  They  were  educated  men.  He  cited  instances  of  men 
who  had  come  out  here  with  a  general  knowledge,  and  not  be- 
ing qualified  for  farming,  and  not  qualified  mechanics,  they  had 
made  a  failure.  We  have  had  engaged  in  our  factory  this  past 
year  four  men  who  were  induced  to  come  out  for  the  purpose 
of  farming,  and  were  told  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
that  kind  of  work.    When  they  arrived  in  our  great  West  they 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Younge :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  amend- 
ments to  the  by-laws,  as  received  at  the  office  of  the  Associ- 
ation under  the  terms  required  by  the  Constitution,  were  for- 
warded to  the  members  of  the  Association  under  date  of 
August  29th,  and  I  presume  these  have  received  your  attention 
before  coming  to  the  Convention.  The  first  change  suggested 
is  that  under  "Committees,"  Section  i,  Par.  1,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Executive  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Association,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sections  of 
the  Association,  and  one  member  for  each  fifteen  members  of 
the  Association,  as^  determined  by  the  membership  on  the  day 
of  the  Annual  Meeting."  The  change  made  there  is  to  add : 
"The  Chairman  of  the  Branches,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sec- 
tions," to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt,  which,  on  a  vote 
having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

BRANCH  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Younge :  Change  No.  2,  under  "Branches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation," is,  that  paragraphs  5  and  6  be  struck  oat.  (Reads 
paragraphs.)  As  a  substitute  for  these  two  paragraphs,  the 
amendment  suggests  the  following;  The  expense  of  any  branch 
of  the  Association,  except  that  situated  at  the  head  office,  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  such  branch,  and  one-half  of  such  50 
per  cent,  shall  be  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
branch  where  he  is  a  salaried  officer.  No  branch  shall  incur  any 
liability  in  the  name  of  the  Association." 

I  might  explain  what  perhaps  is  not  very  clear  in  this  para- 
graph. It  is  not  expected  that  the  branch  of  the  Association  at 
the  head  office  will  require  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from 
members  in  that  branch.  I  think  the  branch  in  Toronto  costs 
the  Association  this  year,  in  the  way  of  actual  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  its  members  something  less  than  $100,  while  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  receipts  of  that  branch  amounted  to  nearly 
$5,000.  This  resolution  permits  branches  away  from  the  head 
office  to  have  one-half  of  their  entire  receipts,  one-quarter  of 
such  receipts  to  be  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  other 
quarter  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  local 
branch. 

SALARIES  OF  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Thorn :  I  don't  happen  to  know  who  conceived  the  idea, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  this  convention 
to  adopt  it  in  its  present  form  for  the  reason  that  it  will  put  in 
the  by-law  and  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council 
the  fixing  of  the  remuneration  or  salary  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  branches.  Now,  I  am  sure,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  the  sec- 
retaries being  adequately  remunerated,  but  the  power  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  secretaries  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Council,  where  T  tliink  it  should  remain.    I  speak  from  experi- 


had  to  give  it  up,  and  come  back  again.  We  presume  there  are 
hundreds  who  have  gone  back  disappointed,  claiming  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  young  men  to  get  on  in  Canada.  I  claim 
that  such  statements  are  a  misrepresentation  of  the  true  facts 
as  they  exist  in  Canada  to-day. 

We  all  recognize  the  tremendous  value  of  the  work  done 
by  this  Committee  and  the  benefits  we  have  been  obtaining 
through  the  checking  of  measures  introduced  into  our  Parlia- 
.nents,  which  injuriously  affect  the  mterests  of  employee  as 
well  as  employer.    We  all  endorse  very  highly  the  report. 

The  President:  I  do  not  think  we  could  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  this  Committee  and  its  work. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

TO  BY=LAWS 

ence  in  this  matter  because  when  we  reorganized  the  Associ- 
ation that  was  one  of  the  lirst  things  we  found  necessary  to  do, 
to  have  it  clearly  laid  down  hereafter  all  employees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  every  way.  There  is  another  feature  in  connection 
with  it.  As  it  is  worded  here  it  would  give  the  branch  in  Tor- 
onto power,  I  maintain,  to  spend  more  than  50  per  cent.  I 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  was  the  idea  of  whoever  origin- 
ated the  suggestion,  but  it  is  worded  in  such  a  way  that  they 
certainly  could  spend  more.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  put  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  the  by-laws.  I  think  it 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  if  I 
am  in  order,  I  beg  to  move  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Executive. 

The  President :  I  understand  the  recommendation  comes 
down  from  the  Executive  Council  itself. 

Mr.  Thorn :  I  never  heard  01  it  coming  before  them  at  any 
meeting  I  was  at. 

The  Secretary :  This  system  of  payment  was  adopted  at  the 
Executive  Council  some  few  months  ago.  While  it  comes  to 
this  Association  in  annual  meeting  from  the  Nominations  and 
Resolutions  Committee,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  McGill:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Thorn's 
motion  in  regard  to  this.  Our  Association,  I  think,  is  in  its 
infancy.  We  expect  to  add  a  great  many  to  our  numbers  in  the 
next  year.  We  don't  know  what  this  thing  will  amount  to.  I 
think  the  by-law  as  it  stood  is  all  right.  We  elect  our  Executive 
Council,  and  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  what  tney  do.  ,  We 
know  they  will  do  right.  And  while  the  Executive  Council  has 
put  this  before  this  annual  meeting  for  our  consideration,  I 
think  it  is  quite  in  order  to  refer  it  back  to  them  for  further 
consideration  and  let  it  come  up  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Booth :  I  think  the  idea  was  that  the  branches  them- 
selves wanted  to  know  what  definite  sum  they  would  have  to 
expend  on  their  behalf,  and  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  it. 
They  would  know  they  could  expend  that  much  and  that  the 
Secretary's  salary  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  that  sum. 
They  do  Jiot  say  they  are  going  to  hire  a  Secretary.  There  is 
no  authority  given  there. 

The- President :  It  does  not  say,  "less,"  and  it  just  occurs 
to  me  that  in  future,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now,  that 
might  be  an  enormous  salary.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing 
we  can  do'  is  to  send  this  back  to  the  Executive  Council,  if  that 
is  your  wish,  gentlemen.  (Carried.) 

LORD'S  DAY  ALLIANCE. 

As  previously  arranged  the  convention  was  waited  upon 
at  this  stage  by  a  deputation  representing  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  Ontario,  and  consisting  of  the  following  gentle- 
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men; — Rev.  Canon  Renaud,  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Manning,  Rev.  J.  A.  George.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  ad- 
dressed the  Association  in  turn  and  solicited  the  co-operation 
of  the  manufacturers  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  for  Canada 
a  quiet  Sabbath. 

After  their  views  had  been  presented,  Mr.  Robert  Munro, 
ex-President  of  the  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair, 
responded  as  follows: — ■ 

Mr.  Munro:  Mr.  President,  after  what  we  have  heard, 
it  is  a  very  simple  and  pleasing  duty  for  me  to  express  in 
your  name  our  acknowledgment  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
visited  us  this  afternoon.  When  the  letter  of  Dr.  Gordon 
was  read  this  morningj  a  gentleman  from  Ontario  was  the 
first  to  respond.  Perhaps  he  thought  we  Quebecers  required 
the  assistance  of  the  clergymen,  and  yet  I  may  say  we.  have 
a  good  opinion  of  Ontario  in  this  regard.  I  think  I  may  say 
for  the  city  of  Toronto,  there  is  not  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
or  any  instrument  around  the  factory  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

MANUFACTURERS  SABBATH  OBSERVERS. 

I  was  sorry  to  gather  from  the  first  speaker  he  feared  we 
had  fallen  from  grace.  That  induced  me  to  interrupt  to  ask 
whether  he  referred  to  the  Railway  Companies.  If  the 
clergymen  present  understand,  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion does  not  include  the  Street  Railway  or  the  greater  Rail- 
way Companies;  we  do  not  represent  and  we  have  no  control 
over,  nor  membership  in  those  institutions  which  make  a 
good  deal  of  noise  on  the  Lord's  Day.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  on  the  Sabbath  Day  around  the  city  of  Montreal  is  in 
connection  with  them. 

I  am  sure  that  we  manufacturers  agree  with  the 
economic  rules  laid  down,  speaking  generally.  The  fact  is 
we  do  not  want  men  that  do  not  care  for  Sunday.  (Hear, 
hear).  Our  best  men  are  self-respecting  men;  the  men  that 
do  the  work  best  are  the  men  that  have  self-respect  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  that  observe  the  Lord's  Day. 
When  I  find  irreligious  men  or  women  I  do  not  take  much 
stock  in  them.  I  hope  that  the  words  spoken  will  be  well 
heard  and  very  thoroughly  considered  by  every  member 
present. 

NO  UNNECESSARY  WORK. 

What  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  my  own  busi- 
ness while  the  clergymen  were  speaking  was  this.  Our  place 
is  always  in  charge  of  a  man  day  and  night.  Sabbath  and 
week  day,  we  have  always  some  man  in  charge  of  the  place, 
all  the  time,  day  and  night;  we  could  not  at  all  leave  the 
place  without.  These  men  that  work  on  the  Sabbath  take 
it  in  turns  so  that  once  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks  there  are 
certain  men  engaged  to  keep  on  from  Saturday  at  one 
o'clock  till  Monday  morning.  Apart  from  that  we  have 
a  man  who  goes  around  to  keep  the  fires  alive,  so  that  the 
heat  is  not  away  from  the  furnaces.  Repairs  I  never  allow 
on  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  have  never  done  so.  When  it  has 
been  pressed  upon  me  I  have  not  allowed  it.    I  do  not  know 

REPORT  OF  THE 

Thursday,  September  22nd. 
The  President  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  Only  members  of  the  Association  were  present 
at  this  session,  and  as  the  discussions  upon  the  tariff  and  in- 
surance questions  were  announced  to  be  private  they  are 
not  reported  in  the  convention  proceedings.  The  report  of 
the  Tariff  Committee,  however,  as  presented  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught,  is  as  follows:— 


whether  we  are  all  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  that.  I  think 
the  impression  I  have  gathered  from  the  manufacturers 
generally  is  that  we  do  respect  the  Sabbath  Day,  that  we 
want  our  work  people  to  respect  it  also. 

I  would  add  to  that  this,  that  most  of  us  close  on  Satur- 
day at  one  o'clock.  It  has  been  said  Saturday  afternoon 
should  be  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  Day.  I 
think  I  may  say  most  of  our  factories  close  on  Saturday 
afternoon  so  that  we  do  contribute  a  little  in  that  way  I 
hope,  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  then  I  don't 
know  what  the  experience  of  the  ministers  is,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  among  those  who  attend  worship  in  our  city  most 
regularly  are  the  men  who  are  sitting  here  this  afternoon. 

HELPFUL  CONFERENCES  WITH  WORKMEN. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  workmen,  I  may  in- 
form the  gentlemen  we  have  been  speaking  on  that  very 
question  this  afternoon.  We  have  been  invited  on  several 
occasions  to  confer  with  the  workingmen  on  various  ques- 
tions. The  Chairman  of  our  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
recited  to  us  this  afternoon  two  experiences  he  had  in  con- 
junction with  other  gentlemen  and  an  equal  number  of 
working  men  in  regard  to  strikes,  which  in  both  cases  they 
were  able  to  prevent  with  credit  to  both  parties.  We  have 
already  signified  our  willingness  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  Labor  Congress.  We  have  done  that  because  we 
believe  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the  employees  having 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  employers  have 
to  'face,  and  of  the  questions  and  methods  by  which  they 
regulate  the  wages  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pay. 
We  are  most  willing  to  discuss  questions  of  that  kind  with 
our  workmen,  and  w'e  believe  if  those  conferences  are  held 
from  time  to  time  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding  as  to  what  a  fair  rate  of  wage  really  is. 

Now,  the  advice  which  has  been  left  us  by  our  clerical 
friends  that  work  on  the  Sabbath  Should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  I  think  I  may  say  for  the  manufacturers,  will  be 
remembered  by  us,  and  that  we  believe  what  has  been  said 
will  not  be  at  all  overlooked.  I  desire  on  your  behalf  to 
express  the  pleasure  it  has  given  us  to  meet  these  gentle- 
men. When  we  opened  our  meetings  here  with  an  invoca- 
tion for  blessing  we  did  not  expect  we  were  to  have  had  an 
answer  in  the  form  of  four  of  our  ministers,  and  when  we 
did  invite  them  this  morning  we  did  not  expect  a  treat  such 
as  we  have  had  in  the  very  excellent  and  very  reasonable 
way  in,  which  they  have  presented  their  views,  and  I  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Gordon:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation 
or  deputation  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  very  kindly  and 
cordially  for  the  exceedingly  kind  reception  you  have  given 
unto  us.  We  thank  you  very  much  and  we  are  very  hope- 
ful as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  all 
interested  and  united  in  the  main  I  think.  (Applause). 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursday 
at  9.30  a.m. 

TARIFF  COMMITTEE 

Your  Tariff  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port. 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

J^-tt  another  year  has  passed  without  bringing  a  general 
,i^Tsion  of  the  tariff,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
as  a  national  business  organization,  can  only  view  with  regret. 
The  views  of  our  Association  on  this  important  question  have 
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been  plainly  and  repeatedly  indicated.  During  the  year  resolu- 
tions and  statements  have  been  presented  to  the  Government, 
and  in  addition,  while  no  general  deputation  has  been  organ- 
ized, our  recommendations  for  prompt  action  have  continued 
to  be  made  through  individual  members  and  through  the  vari- 
ous sections.  Some  few  of  these  have  resulted  in  changes  made 
during  the  last  session,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  effect  a  general  revision  has  at  last  been  announced-J^ 

/ 

NEED  FOR  PROMPT  ACTION.  / 

Meantime,  the  need  for  such  revision  grows  more  and  more 
acute.  Our  importations  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  for  the  past  year  are  nearly  $40,000,000  in  excess  of  our 
exports. 

Many  industries  are  undergoing  rapid  changes  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Since  the  Canadian  tariff  was  last  revised, 
manufacturing  methods  in  many  lines  have  been  revolutionized. 
The  manufacture  of  new  lines  requiring  new  raw  materials 
and  new  machinery  has  materially  changed  the  conditions 
in  Canadian  manufacturing. 


W.    K.   MCN  AUGHT 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee,  1901-1905 

Foreign  competition,  now  national  as  well  as  individual, 
is  keener  than  ever  before.  Canadian  manufacturers  continue  to 
suffer  particularly  from  the  unfair  and  overwhelming  competi- 
tion of  those  gigantic  aggregations  of  capital  which  control  the 
specialized  industries  of  the  United  States.  This  competition 
has  become  so  dangerously  unfair  that  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada at  its  last  session  was  obliged  to  enact  special  legislation 
to  preserve  one  branch  of  Canadian  industry. 

From  a  business  standpoint  all  these  changes  demand  a 
general  revision.  Its  necessity  has  now  been  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  regulations  passed  at  the 
last  session  to  prevent  the  "dumping"  of  foreign  goods  in 
Canada,  and  by  the  announcement  that  a  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  appointed.  Any  further  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
revision  means  a  continued  and  serious  loss  to  the  Dominion. 


OUR  POSITION  STATED. 

The  position  of  this  Association  on  tariff  matters  having 
been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  your  Committee 
deemed  it  wise  in  January  last  to  issue  a  short  statement 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  organization.  This  was  for- 
warded to  the  Government  and  published  in  the  press  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  is  absolutely 
non-political. 

2.  It  has  declared  itself  during  the  past  two  years  in  favor 
of  an  early  and  thorough  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff. 

3.  It  has  advocated  such  revision : 

(a)  In  order  that  manufacturing  in  Canada  may  keep 
pace  with  the  changed  conditions  and  the  needs  of 
our  market. 

{b)  In  order  that  capital  and  labor  in  Canada  may  be 
properly  protected  from  the  specialized  and  heavily 
protected  industries  of  foreign  countries,  which  use 
the  Canadian  inarket  as  their  dumping  ground. 

(c)  In  order  that  Canada's  resources  may  be  developed 
and  Canadian  industries  built  up. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  surplus  requirements  of  the  Cana- 
dian market  may  be  supplied  from  British  rather  than 
foreign  sources. 

4.  The  Association  does  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  tariff.  Some  lines  of  manufacture  in  Canada 
may  require  as  much  protection  as  the  same  lines  receive  in  the 
United  States,  many  may  require  less.  What  we  believe  to  be 
necessary  is  a  tariff  framed  from  a  national  standpoint,  prim- 
arily for  Canadian  interests,  and  also  to  build  up  an  increased 
trade  with  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, it  must  enable  Canadian  products  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  labor  on  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

5.  The  Association  believes  that  it  will  be  in  the  true  in- 
terest of  every  citizen  of  the  Dominion  to  revise  the  tariff  so 
as  to  extend  to  every  Dominion  industry — mining,  fisheries, 
agriculture,  and  manufacturing — the  same  efficient  protection 
against  foreign  competition. 

THE  BUDGET  SPEECH. 

The  last  Budget  Speech  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
^^^irefuUy  considered  by  your  Committee.  It  must  be  regretted 
that  many  more  changes  were  not  made  in  order  to  extend  some 
measure  of  relief  to  those  industries  which  are  being  so  seri- 
ously retarded  under  the  present  conditions.  After  considering 
the  changes  made,  your  Committee,  with  the'  approval  of  the 
Executive  Council,  issued  the  following  statement : 

1.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  commends  the 
general  tendency  of  the  recent  tariff  changes,  announced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  increased  pro- 
tection for  certain  Canadian  industries. 

2.  The  Association,  while  pleased  that  the  Government  has 
favorably  considered  the  necessities  of  the  woolen  and  twine 
industries,  does  not  consider  the  measure  of  protection  granted 
as  sufficient,  and  does  not  approve  of  the  departure  made  by  the 
Government  in  increasing  the  protection  by  decr'^asing  the  pre- 
ference. Such  action  will  probably  be  misinterpreted  in  Great 
Britain,  whereas  an  increase  in  the  regular  duties  on  these  lines 
would  still  have  maintained  the  principle  of  a  uniform  prefer- 
ence for  British  goods. 

3.  The  Association,  while  gratified  to  note  that  the  evil  of 
"dumping"  has  been  recognized  by  the  Government,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  cannot  be  effectually  remedied  except  by  increased 
duties  in  necessary  cases. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  because  of  certain  difficulties 
presented  by  the  new  regulations,  as  follows : 

First. — The  difficulty  presents  itself  at  each    of    the  five 
hundred  ports  of  entry  in  Canada,  of  a  knowledge 
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of  what  goods  are  made  in  the  Dominion,  this 
knowledge  being  necessai-y  in  order  to  determine 
the  application  of  the  clause. 

Second. — While  a  sufficiently  high  tariff  would  minimize 
the  evils  of  "dumping,"  the  new  regulation  still  leaves 
room  for  evasion  of  the  law  and  the  slaughtering  of 
foreign  goods  upon  the  Canadian  market  through 
rebates,  commissions,  and  similar  methods. 

*Third. — The  Associatiori  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this 
regulation  is  to  be  operated  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, the  exporters  in  foreign  countries  who  send 
goods  to  Canada  should  be  required  to  accompany 
each  invoice  of  such  exports  with  a  declaration  stat- 
ing not  only  that  the  prices  named  in  the  invoice 
are  the  ordinary  credit  prices  in  the  manufacturers' 
market,  but  that  no  arrangement  for  rebate,  reduc- 
tion or  compensation  has  been  or  is  being  made  with 
the  importing  firm  directly  or  indirectly. 

*Fourth. — If  the  new  clause  is  to  be  operated  effectively, 
a  large  and  competent  staff  of  experts  is  immediately 
rendered  necessary. 

*The  thicJ  ■•ind  fourth  recoiiimeiidations  have  since  been  practically  adopted 
by  the  Government 

4.  The  Association  still  has  the  earnest  conviction  that  "the 
changed  conditions,  which  now  obtain  in  Canada,  demand  the 
immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  lines  which 
will  more  effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion 
the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import 
from  other  countries." 

GROWTH  OF  PROTECTIONIST  SENTIMENT. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  report  with  satisfaction  the 
continued  growth  of  a  national  protectionist  sentiment  in  Can- 
ada, as  evidenced  by  both  the  general  public  and  the  Dominion 
Government.  While  a  general  revision  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  the  active  and  constant  work  of  this  Association  may  be 
said  to  have  produced  splendid  results.  Business  men  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  and  of  all  shades  of  politics  are  to-day  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion  the  tariff 
should  be  a  national  rather  than  a  party  question,  and  that  in- 

I  dustries,  as  national  assets,  should  be  defended  from  foreign 

'I  invasion. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  submit  to  this  Convention,  the 
following  recommendations: 

ri:port  of  the,  fire 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray  to 
present  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Fire  Insur- 
ance.   The  report  as  presented  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Members  of    the    Canadian    Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  premiums  the  members  of  this  Association  are 
paying  annually  to  insurance  companies  are  more  than 
$3,000,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  returns  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  showing  msurance  exceeding 
$150,000,000,  with  an  average  rate  of  premium  considerably 
over  two  per  cent.  If  the  conditions  surrounding  this  im- 
mense amount  of  insurance  are  not  as  they  should  be,  or 
if  the  rates  are  excessive,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  burden 
that  the  growing  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada  are 
carrying. 

Insurance  is  a  necessity  to  the  manufacturer.  His 
large  investment,  his  financial  arrangements,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  business  all  demand  it.  Without  it  in  many 
cases  the  necessary  funds  to  build,  equip  or  carry  on  busi- 
ness could  not  be  obtained.    Not  only  do  business  require- 


That  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  assembled 
in  Annual  Convention,  does  place  itself  upon  record,  as  follows : 

1.  That  we  pledge  our  continued  support  to  the  Tariff  reso- 
lution  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Halifax  in  1902, 
urging  an  immediate  and  thorough  revision  of  the  Canadian 
tariff,  from  a  national  business  standpoint. 

2.  That  we  re-affirm  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  Toronto  last  year,  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Tariff  Commission  of  experts,  as  fallows : 

"That  we  recommend  the  establishment  in  Canada  by  the 
Dominion  Government  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission  of  ex- 
perts, who  shall  have  constant  supervision  of  tariff  policy  and 
changes,  and  shall  follow  closely  the  workings  of  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  with  a  view  to  making  such  recommendations  to  the 
Government  as  will  best  conserve  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Dominion." 

3.  That  we  stand  opposed  to  any  arrangement  for  reci- 
■\  procal  trade  with  the  United  States  affecting  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Canada. 

4.  That  we  again  expreSs  our  disapproval  of  the  bounty 
system,  as  a  substitute  for  the  policy  of  protection. 

5.  That  in  the  coming  general  elections  we  pledge  our  in- 
dividual support  to  those  candidates,  irrespective  of  party,  who 
announce  themselves  publicly  in  favor  of  an  immediate  general 
tariff  revision  upon  lines  which  will  more  effectually  transfer 
to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manufacture  of  many 
of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from  other  countries. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  K.  McNaught,  R.  J.  YouNge, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

After  careful  discussion  in  which  the  Tariff  Committee 
were  highly  commended  for  the  excellent  report  presented 
it  was  decided  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to  amend  Clause 
5  of  the  recommendation  to  read  as  follows: — 

"5 — That  in  the  coming  general  election  we  recommend 
■  our  individual  members  to  support  those  candidates, 
irrespective  of  party,  who  announce  themselves  publicly  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  general  tariff  revision  upon  lines 
V  which  will  more  effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our 
Dominion  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  goods  which  we 
now  import  from  other  countries."  With  this  slight  amend- 
ment the  report  as  presented  was  unanimously  adopted. 

INSURANCE,  COMMITTEE 

ments  demand  it,  but  no  manufacturer  feels  safe  without  it, 
and  unless  rates  are  prohibitive  he  will  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  insurable  possessions  protected. 

The  manufacturer  must  also  know  what  his  insurance 
is  going  to  cost  him.  Insurance  premiums  affect  the  cost 
of  factory  products  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  fixed 
charges.  They  must  be  definite,  and  cannot  amount  to  a 
figure  which  will  prevent  the  manufacturer  from  finding  a 
market  for  his  goods  in  competition  with  the  world.  For 
instance,  what  is  the  position  of  a  manufacturer  who  pays 
a  premiufn  of  $S,ooo  on  an  insurance  of  $200,000,  and  fixes 
his  prices  accordingly,  if  his  premium  is  to  be  increased 
without  notice  by  one  per  cent.,  or  by  $2,000?  It  means,  if 
the  capital  stock  of  his  company  is  $100,000,  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  have  taken  a  possible  dividend  of  two  per 
cent. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  saw  fit  to 
approve  of  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Toronto  Branch 
and  appointed  the  present  Committee.    Reasons  were  given 
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that  convinced  the  Council  of  the  necessity  of  looking  after 
the  fire  insurance  interests  of  the  members.  The  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  the  Toronto  Branch  since  November, 
1903,  showed  that  the  premiums  in  Canada  were  high  and 
unstable,  the  system  of  inspection  imperfect,  the  expenses 
of  the  companies,  with  particular  reference  to  agents'  com- 
missions, were  excessive,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
facilities  for  insurance  in  Canada.  The  claims  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  that  rates  were  not 
on  a  paying  basis  before  the  recent  increases,  and  that  the 
m.unicipal  systems  for  fighting  fire  were  sadly  deficient. 

These  were  the  conditions  the  Committee  were  expected 
to  investigate.  We  have  spent  considerable  time  in  doing 
so.  The  information  obtained  and  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  not  given  to  you  without  having  been  carefully  studied 
by  us,  and  we  have  endeavored  also  to  fortify  ourselves  in 
every  particular  by  expert  opinion  and  advice. 

HIGH  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS. 

The  premiums  on  fire  insurance  in  Canada  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  average,  rate  on  all  policies  written 
by  the  companies  doing  a  Dom.inion  business  in  1898  was 
1.26  per  cent.  In  that  year  34.91  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
was  distributed  for  expenses  of  management,  reserve  fund 
and  dividends.  In  1902  the  rate  of  premium  had  increased 
to  1.47  per  cent.,  and  61.74  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  or 
$6,424,795  went  for  the  purposes  above  named.  For  thirty- 
four  years  (1869  to  1903  inclusive)  the  companies  have  col- 
lected in  premiums  $62,250,192  more  than  they  have  returned 
in  losses.  This  amount  is  32.5  per  cent,  of  their  total  pre- 
mium income.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  percentage  has 
been  36.34  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  rates  on  a  risk  in  one 
district  with  those  on  a  risk  in  anoth^^  district  without 
making  a  scientific  study  in  each  case./  We  are  convinced 
that  the  rates  charged  by  Canadian  /ompanies  on  factory 
risks  are  too  high.  The  investigations  carried  on  have 
shown  us  that  a  very  large  number  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  placing  their  insurance  in  the  United  States  at 
rates  much  below  what  they  previously  paid  in  Canada.  On 
one  risk  the  premium  paid  to  Canadian  companies  was  re- 
duced by  United  States  companies  from  $1.55  to  55  cents; 
another  risk  was  reduced  from  $1.84  to  31  cents,  and  no 
improvements  in  the  risks  were  necessary  in  either  case. 
Canada  not  only  loses  this  business,  but  the  factories  that 
are  insured  in  the  United  States  are  among  the  best  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  very  risks  the  insurance  companies  would  be 
expected  to  keep.  The  New  England  Mutual  Companies 
that  are  now  securing  many  Canadian  risks  are  companies  / 
whose  financial  responsibility  and  reliability  are  undoubted. 

PREMIUMS  UNSTABLE.  _  // 

The  average  rate  of  premium  paid  in  Canada  in  1902 
was  1.47  per  cent.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  con- 
flagrations in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  have 
reduced  the  reserves  of  some  of  the  companies  considerably, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  pay  out  of  reserve  funds 
such  extraordinary  losses  is  conclusive  that  the  companies 
have  always  estimated  losses  on  such  conflagrations,  and 
have  charged  accordingly  for  a  conflagration  hazard. 

We  always  understood  that  an  insurance  contract, 
althougli  made  for  a  one-year  term,  was  entered  into  after 
a  scientific  inspection  and  adjustment  of  rates,  and,  pro- 
vided the  risk  was  maintained  at  its  first  standard,  and 
municipal  conditions  were  not  changed,  the  variation  in 
rates  would  be  slight. 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  our  experience.  The  insur- 
ance companies  disregard  their  conclusions  and  inspections 
to  suit  their  requirements.    After  a  severe  loss  the  increase 


in  rates  in  certain  districts  ranges  from  25  per  cent,  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  In  districts  where  increases  for  conflagra- 
tion hazards  would  appear  unreasonable  they  find  fault  with 
municipal  equipment,  which  up  to  the  time  the  increased 
rates  were  decided  on  was  apparently  satisfactory.  The 
policy  of  the  insurance  companies  appears  to  be  to  take  the 
profits  in  the  fat  years,  and  to  make  the  policy  holders  pay 
in  the  lean  years. 
>^  ^The  manufacturer  is  at  present  powerless  to  oppose 
sjfrch  arbitrary  actions  by  the  different  underwriting  asso- 
j_  Ciations.  He  must  either  accept  their  decisions  or  place  his 
insurance  outside  of  Canada,  where  fair  rates  can  be  secured. 
"What  would  become  of  the  manufacturer  if,  after  having  a 
bad  business  loss,  he  increased  his  prices  100  per  cent?  If 
he  attempted  an  increase  of  ten  oer  cent,  he  would  destroy 
all  demand  for  his  products. 

EXPENSES  OF  COMPANIES. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  divide  the  distribution 
oi  the  premiums  received  by  the  companies  into  two  classes: 
(i)  That  which  is  paid  for  losses;  (2)  that  which  is  set 
aside  for  reserve,  paid  in  profits  and  paid  for  business  ex- 
penses. For  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  Canada  the  second 
division  has  amounted  to  32.5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums; 
for  the  last  eight  years,  36.34  per  cent. 

More  than  36  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  such  purposes.  A  legitimate  profit  and  ex- 
pense account  in  any  business  enterprise  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  old  line  companies,  are,  however,  operating 
under  high  fixed  charges  which  appear  quite  unnecessary. 

AGENTS   AND  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS. 

The  New  England  Mutuals  recognizing  that  middle- 
men were  not  necessary  to  secure  business,  have  found  that 
those  requiring  insurance  do  not  hesitate  to  make  direct 
application  for  it.  Insurance  is  a  necessity,  and  is  a  cash 
transaction.  The  insurance  companies  eliminate  the  com- 
petition of  price,  practically  accept  each  other's  inspection, 
and  pay  their  agents  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
collected.  This  commission  may  not  be  excessive  on  a  $10,- 
000  risk  at  dwelling  house  rates,  but  on  a  $150,000  risk  at 
factory  rates  it  is  unjustifiable.  A  large  number  of  Canadian 
insurance  agents  are  members  of  the  different  boards  of 
underwriters.  Their  position  on  such  boards,  which  fix  the 
rate  of  premiums,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  policy  holders. 

PROFITS  OF  COMPANIES. 

Some  of  the  insurance  companies  have  stated  that 
Canadian  business  has  been  unprofitable,  but  at  least  one' has 
declared  itself  satisfied  with  Canadian  returnj^"  In  1902  the 
^dividends  of  the  ten  companies  doing  the  largest  business  in 
Canada  ranged  from  5.9  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital.  The  average  dividend  paid  by  these  com- 
j)anies  was  26.43  per  cent.  , 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  average  losses  of  the  ten 
companies  carrying  the  largest  Canadian  business  have  been 
64.84  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.  This  leaves  35.16 
per  cent,  for  other  purposes.  For  purposes  other  than 
losses  the  percentage  of  individual  companies  ranges  from 
29.28  to  .43. 34,  which  figures  should  permit  of  large  divi- 
denda#^  j 
*  EXPENSES  OF  COMPANIES. 

The  New  England  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  some 
of  which  have  been  established  since  1835,  are  among  the  most 
scientific  and  successful  companies  in  the  world. 

The  expenses  of  such  companies  as  the  Manufacturers, 
Rhode  Island  and  Mechanics  have  been  reduced  to  less  than 
7  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 
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Large  business  and  large  premiums  do  not  explain  these 
remarkably  low  figures.  The  Retail  Hardware  Dealers' 
Rlutual  Insurance  Company  of  Minnesota  commenced  busi- 
ness January  1st,  1900.  This  company  charged  the  board 
rates.  After  four  and  one-half  years'  business  and  only 
$1,625,000  insurance  in  force,  this  company  was  able  to  keep 
its  expenses  for  1903  down  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  pre- 
mium income.  The  average  expense  since  the  company 
started  has  been  13  per  cent.  They  make  an  annual  return 
to  their  policy  holders  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and 
have  a  reserve  equal  to  eight  total  losses. 

INSPECTION  OF  RISKS. 

Probably  the  weakest  point  in  the  methods  employed 
by  companies  doing  business  in  Canada  is  their  system  of 
inspection.  If  risks  in  Canada  are  carried  at  a  loss  the 
.  V  insurance  companies  have  themselves  to  blame.  Their  sys- 
I  tern  of  inspection  is  little  more  than  a  name.  They  have 
allowed  both  municipal  and  individual  equipment  and  pro- 
tection to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  neglect. 

The  Board  Companies  have  prevented  all  competition 
i\iii  premium  rates.  There  is  competition  however,  in  the 
inspection.  The  company  willing  to  accept  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion and  a  minimum  office  equipment,  generally  securing  the 
business.  Some  factories  are  inspected  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Others  are  insured  at  the  fixed  rate  without  an 
individual  inspection.  If  one  company  refuses  the  risk 
another  company  will  take  it  without  question.  On  this 
account  neither  the  insured  nor  the  companies  take  the 
recommendations  of  inspectors  seriously. 

Charges  of  broken  promises  have  frequently  been  made 
against  the  underwriters.    It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  a 
Board  can  be  induced  to  promise  a  reduction  for  improve- 
ments, and  a  promise  in  writing  is  unknown.     Almost  in- 
I  variably  when  improvements  are  installed    the  companies 
\   decline  to  make  the  reductions  promised  or  require  addi- 
i  tional  improvements  before  putting  the  reductions  in  force. 

The  manufacturers,  and  in  fact  every  owner  of  property, 
should  insist  on  a  proper  inspection.  Only  by  this  means 
can  rates  be  equitably  fixed.  The  person  with  a' good  risk 
should  not  be  made  to  help  pay  for  his  neighbor  with  a 
poor  one.  Rates  should  not  be  fixed  on  certain  risks  as  a 
class,  or  on  certain  districts  as  a  whole,  but  each  risk  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  inspection  should  be  scientific 
and  the  recommendations  definite.  Owners  will  never 
respect  an  inspection  which  is  otherwise. 

REMEDY  PROPOSED. 

/       The  above  conditions  have  convinced  your  Committee 
'^  that  the  Association  should  commence  in  a  modest  way  to 
/mitigate  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  here  dis- 
cussed.   In  proposing  a  remedy  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  parties  interested. 

Insurance  is  after  all  a  mutual  arrangement.  One  man's 
premiums  are  taken  to  pay  another's  man's  losses,  "^ur 
proposal  is  that  we  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
premiums  and  paying  losses;  and  that  we  collect  the  pre- 
miums on  the  basis  of  scientific  inspection.  Our  suggestion 
aims  to  eliminate  commissions,  reduce  expenses  and  return 
profits  to  policy  holders.  We  have  considered  a  possible 
method  of  putting  our  proposals  and  suggestions  into 
it  practical  shape  by  organizing  an  insurance  department  of  the 
'I  Association,  to  be  conducted  along  the  following  lines: — 

V^/^  BUSINESS  POLICY. 

/\  The   Department    shall   be   controlled  by    a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Association  to  be  known  as  the  Insurance 
{  Committee  which  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Executive 


Council,  and  annually  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members.  Seven 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  at  each  Annual 
Meeting,  and  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-election.  In  centres  where  there  are  eight  or  more 
members  of  the  Association,  Advisory  Committees  shall 
be  organized  at  the  discretion  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 

Object. 

The  Department  shall  be  organized  to  carry  on  the 
business  (a)  of  mutual  fire  insurance,  and  (b)  of  insurance 
brokers. 

Scope. 

I.  In  order  to  increase  the  desirability  of  the  policies 
issued  by  the  Department,  as  many  risks  as  can  be  obtained 
(provided  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department)  will  be 
accepted.  No  manufacturing  risks  will  be  accepted  unless 
the  manufacturers  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur- 
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ers'  Association.  All  warehouse,  dwelling,  and  non-manu- 
facturing property  irrespective  of  ownership  will  be  insured 
ifnder  the  same  conditions  as  manufacturing  risks. 

Approved  by  Committee. 

2.  Every  risk  before  being  insured  by  or  with  the  In- 
surance Department  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Insurance 
Committee. 

Rate  of  Premium. 

3.  To  avoid  the  necessity  at  the  outset  of  an  expensive 
inspection  department  the  rate  of  premium  charged  will  be 
the  same  rate  as  is  charged  at  the  time  the  insurance  is 
effected  by  any  company  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  usual  conditions  regarding  co-insurance  will 
also  be  adopted. 

Inspection. 

4.  The  Department  will  aim  among  other  things  to 
encourage  the  insuring  public  to  protect  their  own 
property,  and  as  an  inducement,  sprinkled  and  properly  pro- 
tected risks  will  receive  special  consideration. 
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Re-Insurance. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  insurance  carried  by  the  Depart- 
ment, arrangements  are  expected  to  be  made  with  several 
first-class  Canadian,  English,  and  United  States  companies, 
whereby  an  insurance  amounting  to  several  times  the  amount 
carried  by  the  Department  may  be  placed.  The  commission 
on  this  insurance  will  be  credited  to  the  Department  to  in- 
crease the  fund  available  for  losses. 

Guarantee. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  cash  premium  paid  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  policy  holders  shall  also  bind  themselves  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  policy  to  be  responsible  for  all  losses  suffered 
by  the  Department  over  and  above  the  amount  of  premiums 
collected  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  policies 
absolutely  safe. 

Agents'  Commissions. 

8.  No  agents  will  be  employed  by  the  Department.  The 
insurance  will  be  secured  through  the  head  and  branch 
offices  of  the  Association,  and  through  the  individual  efforts 
of  the  interested  members. 

Reserve  Fund. 

g.  The  Department  will  at  the  end  of  each  year  set 
aside  a  percentage  of  profits  to  be  decided  upon  for  a  re- 
serve fund  to  increase  the  security  and  lessen  the  guarantee 
of  policy-holders. 

Return  of  Premiums. 

10.  The  Department  will  return  on  the  expiration  of 
each  policy  all  that  part  of  the  premium  paid  which  has  not 
been  expended  for  losses,  expenses,  or  held  for  a  reserve 
fund. 

Beginning  of  Business. 

11.  The  Department  will  begin  business  just  as  soon  as 
it  has  insurance  contracted  for  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000, 
provi4ed  that  legal  authority  has  been  obtained  by  that  time. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  in  addition  to  this  $1,000,- 
000,  a  large  amount  of  insurance  to  plac'e  in  other  companies, 
on  which  the  Department  will  receive  a  commission. 

ESTIMATED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  $5,000  on  each  risk;  one-half  of 
which  is  carried  by  the  Department  on  its  own  account. 

Revenue  Account. 


Risks  carried    $1,000,000 

Risks  re-insured    1,000,000 


$2,000,000 

Premium  at  2  per  cent,  (which  is  below 

the  average  paid  at  present)   $40,000 

Expenaiture. 

Premium  on  $1,000,000  re-insur- 
ance at  board  rates  less  20  per 
cent   $16,000 

Expenditure,  15  per  cent,  on 
business  carried    3,000 

5  per  cent,  on  business  re-insured       1,000  $20,000 


Balance  $20,000 


This  estimate  gives  the  Department  on  $1,000,- 

000  net  insurance  a  net  premium  of  $20,000 

To  the  stock  companies  doing  business  in  Can- 
ada to-day,  the  net  premium  income  on  $1-, 
000,000  at  2  per  cent.,  less  35  per  cent.-  for 
expenses  (which  is  less  than  the  actual 
figure)  would  be  ".   13,000 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  Department   $7,000 

On  the  small  amount  of  $1,000,000  of  insurance  with  $1,- 
000,000  re-insurance  and  with  no  single  possible  chance  of 
loss  exceeding  $2,500,  and  with  all  figures  estimated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Department,  there  would  be  at  the  De- 
partment's disposal  for  losses,  $7,000  more  than  the  stock 
companies  have  on  the  same  insurance;  this  surplus  is 
strengthened,  and  the  insurance  made  absolutely  safe  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  policy  holders. 

Estimating  the  losses  to  be  $13,000,  the  amount  available 
to  hold  as  a  reserve,  or  to  return  to  policy  holders,  would  be 
$7,000,  or  17^  of  the  total  premiums. 

Thus  to  the  holder  of  a  policy  of  $5,000,  issued  by  the 
Department  at  2  per  cent.,  the  Department  would  be  able  to 
return  $35.  The  policy  of  the  Department,  however,  would  be 
to  gradually  accumulate  a  reserve  fund. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  President  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  mutual  insurance,  made  before  the 
Furniture  Association  of  America,  with  reference  to  the 
dangers  of  Mutual  Companies,  are  of  interest.  These  re- 
marks are  published  in  the  "American  Industries,"  of  August 
1st,  1904. 

"The  danger  point  in  starting  a  Mutual  Company  is  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  annual  premium  may  be  exhausted 
by  a  single  total  loss.  When  the  company  has  reached  an 
annual  premium  equal  to  two  total  losses,  it  has  got  a  much 
safer  position,  and  when  under  conservative  and  careful 
management  it  has  secured  an  annual  premium  equal  to 
three  total  losses  of  three  separate  risks,  it  is  safely  estab- 
lished, and  may  then  go  on  writing  larger  and  larger  lines 
and  increasing  its  annual  income  to  four  total  losses  of  single 
risks.  Under  conditions  of  annual  income  equal  to  three  or 
four  total  losses  of  single  risks,  one  company  may  as  safely 
write  one  hundred  thousand  dolla:  •,  on  one  risk  as  it  had 
heretofore  written  ten  thousand  dollars." 

Your  committee  recommend  that  you  to-day  appoint  a 
Fire  Insurance  Committee  as  outlined  herein,  and  give  that 
Committee  power  to  take  such  steps  as  are  found  necessary 
to  secure  authority  from  the  Dominion  Government  to 
organize  and  to  conduct  an  insurance  business,  following  as 
closely  along  the  lines  outlined  herein  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

All  of  which  is  submitted. 
J.  P.  Murray,  '         J.  F.  M.  Stewart, 

Chairmrn.  Asst.  Secretarv. 

After  a  careful    discussion,  somewhat    limited    by  the 
space  of  time  at  the  disposal  of   the    convention,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
!        "That  the    Executive    Council  of    the    Association  be 
.  ^  authorized  to  consult  the  branches  of  the  Association  and 
:  .'ii.to  appoint  a  Fire  Insurance  Committee  as  outlined  in  the 
I    ;  report,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  fire  insurance,  and  submit  the 
^jsanie  to.  the  Executive  Council  for  approval,  no  plan  to  be 
V I  considered  which  in  any  way  affects  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." 
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TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  Ballantyne:  I  do  not  think  we  can  adjourn  our 
annual  meeting  without  this  Association  again  expressing 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire.  I  am  sure, 
gentlemen,  that  every  member  of  this  Association  and  Cana- 
dians generally  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  policy.  I  will  not  take  up  any  time  in  making 
any  special  remarks  myself  except  I  would  like,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  moving  the  reso- 
lut^i^'"which  I  will  now  read: 
^j*^-  "That  whereas,  the  events  of  recent  years,  industrial, 
"political  and  international,  indicate  that  the  future  strength 
and  safety  of  the  British  Empire  depend  upon  the  closer 
union  of  all  its  parts;  and  whereas,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  colonies  should  extend  to  one 
another  some  practical  expression  of  such  union;  therefore 
be  it  resolved,  that  this  Association  in  convention  assembled 
reaffirms  its  belief  in  an  imperial  trade  preference,  and 
favors  the  appointment  of  an  imperial  commission  repre- 
senting all  British  dominions,  who  shall  consider  the  whole 
question,  and  submit  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  and  per- 
manency of  the  Empire  and  its  trade." 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  take  very  much  pleas- 
ure in  moving  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Robb:  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
resolution.  It  does  not  require  any  remarks  whatever.  I 
think  it  is  clothed  with  the  ideas  of  all  our  members,  and 
that  it  will  receive  their  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  Munro:  I  see  no  reference  either  to  Mr.  Chamber^ 
lain  or  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  resolution 
at  all.  The  resolution  is  in  favor  absolutely  of  an  Imperial 
Commission  representing  all  the  British  dominions  who 
shall  consider  the  whole  question  and  submit  a  plan  for  the 
consolidation  and  permanency  of  the  Empire.  That  is  a 
great,  broad  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  written  on 
very  broad  lines  without  regard  to  any  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  certain  parties. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  glad  that  this  has  been 
drafted  on  such  very  broad  lines,  and  I  hope  we  will  send 
a  thoroughly  cordial  and  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  (Applause.) 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  rising  vote 
having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried  unanimously,  and 
three  cheers  were  given  for  the  resolution. 


RILPORT  OF  the:  NOMINATIONS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Younge  to  present  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Younge  presented  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  and  said :  The  first  resolution  is  that  presented 
by  the  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Committee  itself 
respecting  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  made  to  the  annual  meeting: 

I.  Special  Officers. 

(1)  That  Vice-Chairmen  should  be  appointed  for  the 
various  Standing  Committees  of  the  Association. 

(2)  That  the  present  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  and 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Council  a  system  under  the 
control  of  a  standing  committee  for  dealing  with  all  the 
business  and  arrangements  connected  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Thorn:  The  understanding  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  last  meeting  was  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
branches  would  be  added  to  that  committee  that  has  just 
been  named. 

Mr.  Younge:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
resolution  brought  in  to  the  Nominations  and  Resolutions 
Committee  provided  for  a  committee  upon  which  the  chair- 
men of  the  branches  should  be  members;  but  that  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it,  decided  that  the  present  Nomi- 
nations Committee  should  be  a  committee  to  recommend 
a  new  system  whereby  the  annual  meetings  would  be  con- 
trolled.   Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  Robb:  That  is  correct. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 


2.    Tariff  on  Woollens. 


Whereas,  the  slight  increase  made  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  net  tariff  on  certain  lines 
of  woollen  goods  is  altogether  insufficient  to  redeem  the 
Canadian  woollen  industry  from  the  serious  condition  into 
which  it  has  lapsed,  many  of  the  mills  being  in  a  more  help- 
less and  unsatisfactory  condition  to-day  than  ever  before; 


And  whereas,  the  general  conditions  of  the  industry 
have  not  improved  since  the  slight  increase  has  been 
effected.  The  competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills  are  re- 
ducing prices,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  benefit 
of  the  tariff  change,  and  the  importations,  especially  in  lines 
of  cheap  cloths,  continue  to  increase; 

And  whereas,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
securing  and  retaining  with  the  wages  available  even  the 
limited  number  of  workers  necessary  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
mills  in  operation.    Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

(1)  That  the  Woollen  Section  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
"*    facturers'  Association  requests    the  Association  assembled 

in  annual  meeting  to  bring  the  strongest  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Dominion  Government  to  grant  a  sufficient  in- 
crease  to  afford  relief. 

(2)  That  this  increase  should  be  made  at  once  if  the 
industry  would  be  saved. 

(3)  That  it  should  apply  not  only  to  certain  lines  of 
woollen  cloths,  but  equally  to  all  classes  of  woollen  goods 
manufactured  in  Canada.  Carried. 

3.    Government  Control  of  Telephones. 

That  the    accompanying   resolution    commending  Gov- 
^  ernment  control  of    the    telephone    service  in  Canada  be 
■\  commended  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  consideration  and  report.  Carried. 

i 

4.    Technical  Education. 

Whereas,  the  importance  of  technical  education  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  warrants  and  requires  the  estab- 
lishing of  modern,  thoroughly-equipped  technical  schools 
throughout  Canada; 

And  whereas,  the  instituting  of  a  general  system  with 
one  standard  curriculum  requires  that  all  the  schools  should 
be  under  one  central  management; 

And  whereas,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
,  I  ment  alone  to  properly  organize  such  a  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Association  should, 
through  a  special  committee,  investigate  the  subject  of 
]  technicar  education  as  it  is  dealt   with  in  other  countries. 
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with  a  view  to  recommending  early  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  Government  in  inaugurating  a  national  move- 
ment for  a  standard  system  of  technical  education  in  Canada. 
Carried. 

5.    Resolutions  of  Thanks. 

"Resolved,  that  the  heartiest  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  extended  as  follows: 

(a)  To  the  Arrangements  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  for  their  magnificent  welcome,  and 
for  all  the  entertainment  they  have  provided  for  the  dele- 
gates; 

~  (b)  To  the  President  and   Mrs.  Drummond   for  their 
kindly  invitation  to  Mount  St.  Bruno; 

(c)  To  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Mont- 
real for  their  delightful  reception  to  the  delegates  on  Tues- 
day afternoon; 

(d)  To  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay  for  his  kindly  presence  and 
assistance  at  our  Opening  Session; 

(e)  To  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Montreal  for  the  civic  courtesies  extended  to 
the  delegates  and  for  the  splendid  parade  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment; 

(f)  To  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  for  the 
privileges  of  their  lines; 

(g)  To  the  railway  companies  for  their  special  rates; 

(h)  To  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  the  Shawinigan 
Water  and  Power  Co.  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
for  their  kind  invitations  to  visit  their  premises; 

(i)  And  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  Grind  Trunk  Railway 
Co.  for  the  special  train  provided  for  those  delegates  who 
wish  to  return  westward  immediately  on  the  close  of  the 
convention.    Carried,  with  applause. 

MR.  GEORGE  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

The  Secretary:  The  Nominations  and  Resolutions  Com- 
Imittee  beg  to  present  the  following  report  on  nominations: 
|"For  President,  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  of  the  Standard  Silver 
[^Company,  Toronto." 

(This  announcement'  was  followed  by  three  cheers  for 
|ii,Mr.  George  and  the  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
■Fellow.") 

Mr.  George:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  with 
feelings  of  a  character  that  are  very  deep  that  I  accept  at 
your  hands  the  honorable  office  of  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  appreciate  that  honor,  fully  recognizing  as  I 
do  that  such  an  office  in  this  Association,  the  strongest  and 
most  representative  body  of  men  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  an  honor  high  enough  for  the  aspirations  of  any- 
one; and  believe  me  also,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  it  is 
with  no  vain-glorious  feelings,  because  I  recognize  at  the 
same  time  most  acutely  how  far  the  office  transcends  the 
capabilities  of  him  whom  you  have  this  day  honored  with 
your  choice.  I  can  but  promise,  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
future,  as  I  trust  it  has  had  in  the  past,  the  work  of  this 
Association  will  have  my  loyal  and  earnest  support.  I  am 
following  Presidents  who  have  been  an  honor  to  our  Asso- 
ciation and  a  credit  to  our  country — -(Applause) — and  I  feel, 
and  feel  deeply,  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  me 
in  attempting  to  follow  worthily  in  their  footsteps.  I  ask 
of  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  ask  it  with  confidence,  knowing 
full  well  it  will  be  granted,  for  the  same  loyal  and  generous 
support  which  you  have  accorded  to  my  predecessors. 

Our  organization  is  now  national  in  its  importance;  its 
sphere  of  influence  extends  from  coast  to  coast;  its  power 
for  usefulness  is  greatly  enhanced  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
country,  in  the  development  of  our  industries,  and  in  the 
utilization  of  our  vast  natural  resources,  and  lastly,  but  I 
think  chiefly,  gentlemen,  in  the  work  of  unification  of  this 


Dominion  of  ours  in  the  drawing  together  of  the  far  dis- 
tant parts  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  interest.  You 
cannot  show  me  anyone  that  went  with  us  to  Halifax  two 
years  ago,  down  to  the  eastern  sea,  nor  can  you  show  me 
one  who  went  far  to  the  west  across  those  fertile  fields  and 
over  those  magnificent  mountains  to  Victoria — you  cannot, 
I  say,  show  me  one  amongst  all  those  who  has  not  a  warmer 
and  kindlier  feeling  in  his  heart  for  his  fellow  Canadians, 
who  is  not  more  ready  to  help  them  fight  their  battles  and 
bear  their  burdens,  and  become  thus  more  truly  loyal  and 
patriotic  Canadians,  realizing,  and,  therefore,  filled  with 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  heritage  which  has  been 
left  to  us  for  development,  and  determined  more  in  the 
future  even  than  in  the  past  to  aid  by  all  in  his  might  in  the 
development  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, gentlemen,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  I  think,  that  in  all 
these  features  our  Association  is  a  factor  of  prime  import- 
ance, and  it  is  a  proud  and  honorable  thing  for  each  of  us 
to  feel  that  to  us  is  given  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in  such 
a  work. 

In  the  public  mind  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  our 
Association  is  rapidly  gaining  in  esteem  as  the  fairness  of 
its  spirit,  the  broadness  and  patriotism  of  its  motives  and 
the  bona  fides  of  its  intentions  are  being  more  fully  recog- 
nized; and  it  will  be  for  you,  gentlemen,  not  only  to  main- 
tain but  to  advance  that  position.  The  work  before  the 
incoming  Executive  is  most  important.  Questions  of  almosj: 
vital  interest  to  the  manufacturing  industries  will  have  to 
be  considered.  Let  us  be  careful  and  conservative  in  our 
judgments  and  in  our  deliberations;  let  us  at  all  times  en- 
deavor to  be  fair-minded  and  broad  in  those  recommenda- 
tions, and  as  we  are  just,  to  that  extent  will  the  influence 
and  power  of  this  Association  grow.  We  want  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  to  make  use  of  it.  There  is  no 
member  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  so  small  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  that  his  recommendations  and  wishes  will  not 
receive  the  same  full,  fair  and  just  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittees or  by  the  Executive  Council  that  any  recommenda- 
tion or  wishes  sent  in  by  the  most  influential  member  of 
this  Association  will  receive.  If  all  our  members  would 
only  appreciate  that  fact  the  Association  could  be  of  greater 
service  to  each. 

We  would,  like  to  start  in  on  the  coming  year  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  record-breaker  in  the  work  of  this 
organization.  I  know  that  is  a  very  heavy  undertaking,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Executive  assist  me,  and  I  know 
they  will.  But  we  want  more  than  the  assistance  of  the 
Executive.  We  want  the  assistance  of  every  individual 
member  of  this  Association.  We  want  all  of  you,  and  I  ask 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  act  as  canvassers  for  the 
membership  of  this  organization.  You  could  reach  many 
men  that  the  Executive  cannot  come  in  touch  with,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  require  simply  a  word  from  you, 
pointing  out  the  benefits  which  you  know  are  brought  to  the 
manufacturers  through  their  connection  with  this  Associa- 
tion, to  bring  in  more  members  to  our  organization.  We 
all  feel,  and  I  know  you  realize,  that  we  want  the  moral 
support  of  them  all.  The  greater  our  membership  the  more 
influence  we  can  exert.  We  want  not  only  their  moral  sup- 
port; we  will  be  glad  to  have  their  financial  support.  The 
greater  our  revenue  the  more  work  we  can  do.  I,  there- 
fore, wish  to  impress  upon  you  once  more  that  you  can  aid 
in  the  upbuilding  and  developing  of  this  Association  if  you 
will  constitute  yourselves  canvassers  for  membership  among 
the  manufacturers  whom  you  know  do  not  at  present  belong 
to  the  organization. 

Gentlemen,  once  again  I  thank  you  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  the  great  honor  which  you  have  done 
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me  in  electing  me  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  (Applause.) 

MR.  BALLANTYNE  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  Secretary:  The  report  continues,  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen:  Nomination  for  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Montreal.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ballantyne  on  rising  to  speak  was  greeted  with 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  He  said:  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  again 
appointing  me  to  the  very  honored  and  high  position  in  this 
Association  of  First  Vice-President.    Some  of  you  may  not 


W.K.  GEORGE 

I  President 

THE  ASSOCIATION'S  i 

be  aware  that  .in  the  year  1900  a  similar  honor  was  conferred 
upon  me,  and  I  take  it  as  an  additional  honor  when  you 
have  re-elected  me  by  acclamation  to  the  position  of  First 
Vice-President  for  the  incoming  year  of  1905.  When  I  was 
First  Vice-President  in  1900  our  Association  only  had  a 
membership  of  about  132  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  you  all, 
to  know  our  membership  has  grown  since  1900  from  132  to 
over  1,500  members. 

Our  worthy  President,  who  has  just  taken  his  position, 
has  referred  to  the  very  able  Presidents  that  have  preceded 
him,  with  which  I  heartily  concur,  but  I  feel  somewhat  in 
the  same  position  in  taking  the  office  that  you  have  given 
me  as  First  Vice-President  of  this  Association,  following 
after  such  an  able  First  Vice-President  as  my  friend,  W.  K. 
George.    All  I  can  say  to  yo^  ig  that  I  will  try  to  fulfil  my 


duties  as  ably  and  as  much  to  your  satisfaction  as  my  friend, 
Mr.  George,  has  done.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  again,  and  all  I  can  say  further  is  that  I  will  do 
my  utmost  as  in  the  past  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  (Applause). 

PROVINCIAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Secretary:  Ontario  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  of 
the  Metallic  Roofing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Thorn:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  electing 
me  to  the  position  of  Ontario  Vice-President.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  pleasing  to  know  that  one's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
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the  Association  are  appreciated  by  the  members.  I  have 
merely  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  I  have  one  hobby  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Association  that  I  would  hke  to  get  your 
assistance  in  connection  with,  and  that  is  to  make  it  stronger 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  to  very  materially  extend  its  member- 
ship. Every  member  can  assist  in  that.  It  is  really  a  very 
easy  matter  to  get  members  into  the  Association  now,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  would  especi- 
ally appeal  to  every  member  of  the  Association  to  try  and 
bring  in  one  additional  member.  I  speak  with  some  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  because,  without  going  out  of  my  office 
during  two  years  I  have  brought  in,  I  think,  eighty-seven 
members,  and  I  am  sure  every  one  can  bring  in  one  addi- 
tional member.  I  again  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  (Applause.) 
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Secretary  :  Quebec  Vice-President,  Mr.  George  E. 
Amyot,  of  the  Dominion  Corset  Company,  Quebec.  (Three 
cheers.) 

Mr.  G.  A.  Vandry:  Owing  to  Mr.  Amyot's  absence  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Association  on  his  behalf. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Amyot  will  greatly  appreciate  this  honor, 
and  I  also  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Quebec  Branch 
will  all  be  delighted. 

Secretary:  Nova  Scotia  Vice-President,  Mr.  D.  W.  Robb, 
of  the  Robb  Engineering  Company,  Amherst.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robb:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
very  much,  1  am  sure,  for  the  kindly  re-election.  I  have  held 
the  office  continuously  now  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me  hardly  fair;  I  think  it  should  be  passed  around. 
I  am  only  too  happy,  I  assure  you,  to  act;  and  I  just  wish 
to  say  here  that  I  believe  this  Association  has  done  as  much,, 
and  perhaps  more,  than  any  other  institution  which  I  know 
of  to  bring  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  middle  together. 
The  fact  of  the  Association  going  to  Halifax  and  going  to 
Vancouver  rouses  the  people  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
industrial  line,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  advocated  yester- 
day very  strongly  visiting  Great  Britain.  The  personal 
contact  of 'the  people  in  that  way  does  more  for  a  country 
to  bring  it  and  hold  it  together,  and  it  will  do  for  an  Empire 
more  than  anything  else  you  can  possibly  do.  If  you  can 
get  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  Canadians  going  to  Eng- 
land, it  will  do  more  to  educate  the  English  people  as  to 
what  Canada  is  doing  than  anything  else  that  has  been  done. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Murray:  I  don't  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Robb  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  branch 
of  the  Association  in  Halifax  in  the  fall  of  1900.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Secretary:  British  Columbia  Vice-President,  Mr.  John 
Hendry,  of  the  British  Columbia  Mills  Timber  and  Trading 
Company.  (Applause.) 

Manitoba  Vice-President,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Drewry,  of 
Winnipeg.  (Applause.) 

New  Brunswick  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fisher,  St. 
John.  (Applause.) 

Prince  Edward  Island  Vice  -  President,  Mr.  Bruce 
Stewart,  of  Bruce  Stewart  &  Company,  Charlottetown. 
(Applause.) 

MR.  BOOTH  RE-ELECTED  TREASURER. 

Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  George  Booth.  (Ap- 
plause and  the  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow.) 

Mr.  Booth:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  this  renewal  of  your  assurance,  confidence 
and  trust.  It  is  a  good  many  years  you  have  done  me  this 
honor,  and  I  do  not  forget  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
forget  our  officers  and  our  office  work.  It  is  of  them,  who 
have  made  the  duty  very  light,  as  I  told  you  last  year,  and 
of  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  v/hom  I  have  come  most  in  contact 
with  this  year,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  of  praise.  We 
have  been  very  fortunate  with  all  our  office-bearers;  they 
have  been  a  great  r'eal  above  the  ordinary,  from  the  General 
.'-'ecre'tary  right  down.  Mr.  Murray  at  all  times  when  I 
desired  any  details  has  been  very  courteous,  and  I  have  had 
no  trouble,  in  getting  them.  I  want  to  re-assure  the  mem- 
bers of  what  was  said  yesterday  when  there  was  some  little 
fear  that  "we  had  something  in  our  annual  reports  which  we 
did  not  want  made  public.  There  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been  a  dollar  spent  in  the  Association  that  the  public  could 
not  know  about.  I  do  think,  and  I  have  stated  it  before, 
that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  should  be  compelled 
to  give  a  bond.  I  am  not  alluding  to  myself,  but  to  some- 
one who  will  succeed  me.  (Laughter.)  There  are  times 
when  the  Treasurer  does  have  to  use  ^ts  own  name  to  get 
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out  a  little  money,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
Don't  think  you  are  treating  me  with  any  discourtesy,  be- 
cause it  is  my  wish.  1  would  like  to  see  the  by-laws  amended 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  1  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  renewal 
of  your  confidence. 

Mr.  Kemp:  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  support  Mr. 
Booth.    I  think  this  is  for  the  twentieth,  time. 

The  Secretary  read  the  list  of  representatives  for  the 
Executive  Council,  except  the  Ontario  representatives 
standing  for  election,  the  results  of  which  he  stated  would 
be  announced  at  the  banquet. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  nomi- 
nations made  for  the  Executive  Council,  Is  it  your  wish 
to  approve  of  these?  There  is  one  ballot  on  the  Ontario 
representatives.  The  others  are  practically  by  acclamation. 
(Carried.) 

Mr.  Thorn:  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  think 
is  an  important  oversight,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  you  have 
just  elected  Mr.  Cockshutt,  of  Brantford,  Chairman  of  the 
Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  and  you  have  not 
his  name  as  representative  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  result  will  be  that  he  will  not  have  a  seat  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  unless  you  put  his  name  on  this  ballot  and 
elect  him. 

The  Secretary:  The  President  draws  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  is  provided  for  in  the  by-laws. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  members  of  the  following 
Committees:  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  Industrial  Canada  Committee,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Committee,  Tariff  Committee,  Recep- 
tion and  Membership  Committee,  and  Exhibition  represen- 
tatives at  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg. 

The  Secretary:  I  would  suggest  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Local  Branches  in  electing  their  officers 
be  approved  as  contained  in  this  committee's  report.  Car- 
ried. 

MR.  DRUMMOND  THANKED. 

Mr.  McNaught:  Mr.  President,  although  we  have  been 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association, 
we  cannot  forget  the  gentleman  who  has  just  retired;  and 
I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  of  the  way  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  were  administered  last  year. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  are  also  proud  of  the  way  in  which  our 
President  represented  this  Association  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  last  summer.  (Apnlause.)  We  know  he  did  him- 
self credit,  and  he  not  only  did  that,  but  he  brought  this 
Association  to  occupy  a  higher  level  in  the  Mother  Country 
than  it  ever  did  before,  because  they  got  to  know  us  better, 
and  I  think  respect  us  more. 

Without  taking  up  any  of  your  time  I  want  to  move  that  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Drummond,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  procure  and  present  to  him  on  a  suitable  occa- 
sion a  fitting  testimonial  in  appreciation  of  his  services. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Birge:  I  am  very  glad  to  second  that  motion.  I 
know  something  of  the  work  Mr.  Drummond  has  done,  and 
I  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  what  he  did  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  interests  of  Canada  as  well 
as  of  this  Association.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion.  \ 

President  George:  I  rise  to  put  the  motion.  I  am  sure 
it  voices  the  sentiments  of  every  one  in  the  room.  It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  I  put  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting. .  Mr.  Drummond  has  made  a  host  of  friends  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver.    He  has    earned    the    esteem  and 
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regard  of  everyone  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Canada  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact;  and  more  than 
that,  he  has  won,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  from  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  closest  contact  their  lasting  affection. 
Gentlemen,  I  put  the  motion,  and  I  ask  you  to  show  your 
acquiescence  in  it  by  a  standing  vote  and  by  three  hearty 
cheers. 

The  President's  request  was  complied  with  amid  great 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Drummond:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I 
thought  you  were  about  tired  of  hearing  my  voice.  (Voices: 
No,  no.)  I  just  wish  to  say  the  train  leaves  at  one  o'clock 
from  Bonaventure  Station,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  there 
on  time. 

I  wish  to  say  again,  thank  you.  I  acknowledged  my 
thanks  to  everyone,  I  think,  in  connection  with  this  great 
organization  on  Tuesday  night.  I  would  like  to  rest  just 
there  and  say  again  onlj^  this,  how  much  and  how  deeply 
I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  for  good  work  that  the 
high  office  of  the  presidency  of  this  Association  afforded. 
How  deeply,  more  deeply  still,  I  appreciate  the  many  friend- 
ships I  have  formed  since  I  became  your  President!  I  have 
had  to  stand,  of  course,  the  usual  misunderstandings  and 
abuse  from  newspapers,  some  of  them  a  little  jaundiced  in 
color;  but  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  I  feel  I  can  speak  for  my  friend,  Mr.  George,  who 
comes  in  after  me  (and  I  know  he  will  fill  this  Chair  far 
better  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  it).  I  can  speak  for 
him,  too;  he  cares  very  little  about  what  some  of  the  news- 
papers said  about  us  in  the  West  last  year.  I  think  I  can 
say  for  Mr.  George  what  I  can  say  for  myself  with  a  clear 
conscience,  that  whatever  we  have  done  we  have  tried  to  do 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  Canada.  Only  last  night  I 
read  a  criticism  of  the  figures  which  I  placed  before  you 
on  Tuesday  night — a  very  severe  criticism — in  one  of  the 
papers  here.  All  I  can  say  is  that  those  figures  which  I 
quoted  are  figures  certified  to  by'  the  Chief  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  Ottawa,  and  they  represent  truly  what  the  great  indus- 
trial interests  of  this  country  are  to-day.  I  think  that  papers 
that  call  themselves  Canadian  should  not  belittle  the  great 
Y^ndustrial  life  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I 
speak  for  every  one  of  you.  Those  figures  can  be  verified 
by  anyone  communicating  with  Mr.  Archibald  Blue  at 
Ottawa. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  future  of  this  country. 
Let  us  have  confidence  in  it.  We  have  the  coming  country 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Nothing  can  stop  it  if  we  only 
have  faith  in  ourselves,  and  if  we  are  loyal  to  ourselves  and 
the  old  Empire.  I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  this 
fresh  expression  of  your  confidence.  (Applause.) 

THE  SECRETARIES  THANKED. 

Mr.  Ballantyne:  There  is  one  more  vote  of  thanks  which 
I  wish  to  move  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  to  ask  you 
to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  of  this 
Association — (Applause) — from  the  able  General  Secretary 
down  to  all  the  Branch  Secretaries.  They  have  all  done 
their  duty  nobly  and  well,  and  this  Association  is  very  proud 
of  them.  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Murray:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries.  They  have  done  their 
work  as  well,  if  not  a  little  better,  than  they  have  ever  done 
it  before.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  This  motion  is  one  which  we  can  all 
agree  with.  It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  something 
almost  more  than  human  in  the  perception  with  which  we 
have  selected  our  Secretaries. 

(The  motion  was  carried  with  applause.) 


Mr.  Younge:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  in  re- 
sponding to  your  very  kind  expression  of  thanks,  I  repre- 
sent at  least  twenty  persons.  We  have  upon  the  staff  at  the 
present  time  twenty  salaried  persons,  from  the  Secretary 
down,  including  the  office  boy.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen, 
that  the  work  which  we  have  done  has  been  of  a  very  im- 
portant character,  and  we  have  endeavored  throughout  the  year 
to  recognize  its  importance.  I  feel  that  I  speak  for  every 
member  of  our  staff  when  I  say  that  we  have  approached 
the  work  conscientiously.  While  we  feel  we  have  but  been 
able  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  industries  of  this  country  and 
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THE  BRANCH  SECRETARIES 

the  great  interests  represented  in  this  Association  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  we  have  at  least  tried  to  do  our  duty. 
There  has  always  been  behind  us  the  splendid  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  a  body  of  representative  men,  the  like 
of  which  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  organization  in  any  other  country.  The  men  upon  our 
Executive  Council,  one  hundred  in  number,  gathered  to- 
gether from  every  Province  in  the  Dominion,  and  repre- 
senting every  manufacturing  interest  in  Canada,  are  a  body 
of  men  capable  of  holding  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
this  Association,  and  I  feel  that  the  interests  of  your  indus- 
tries are  safe  in  their  hands. 
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I  can  only  ask  that  the  support  which  has  been  given 
to  us  in  the  past  shall  be  extended  in  the  future,  and  I 
promise  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  every  member  of  the 
staff  the  very  best  services  that  we  can  command.  I  thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

THANKS  TO  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Birge:  There  is  another  vote  of  thanks  I  would  like 
to  move — one  which  will  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  from 
this  convention — that  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Press  for 
their  kindly  treatment  of  us  and  for  the  reports  they  have 
given  of  our  Executive  meetings  and  our  conventions.  The 
President  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  they  meet 
his  actions  and  those  of  the  assistants  with  criticisms.  The* 
officers  of  the  Association  have  always  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept criticism.  The  membership  of  the  Association  itself 
is  willing  to  accept  criticism.  In  fact,  we  court  fair  criticism 
on  all  hands,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had  that  from  the 
Press.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  have  treated  us  with 
the  utmost  fairness.  For  that  treatment  and  for  their  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  in  the  past  I  move  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Press. 

Mr.  Drummond:  I  would  like  to  second  that.  I  think 
in  the  Press  of  Canada  we  have  something  to  be  proud  of, 
with  its  pure,  good  and  patriotic  tone.  They  are  fair  to  us 
as  a  whole,  and  they  recognize  that  as  Canadians  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  have  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which  was  carried  amid 
applause. 

QUEBEC  FOR  1905? 

Mr.  G.  A.  Vandry:  With  regard  to  the  next  annual  con- 
vention, I  do  believe  the  City  of  Quebec  should  be  chosen 
as  the  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  regret  the  time  is  so  short 
or  I  could  very  easily  convince  every  member  that  Quebec 
is  the  only  place  which  you  should  choose,  but  as  we  have 
to  take  the  train  at  one  o'clock  I  would  simply  move  that 
Quebec  should  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  con- 
vention next  year. 


Mr.  Drummond:  I  would  like  to  second  that,  and  to  say 
that  we  never  shall  forget  the  splendid,  the  princely  recep- 
tion Quebec  gave  us  as  we  passed  through  there  on  our  way 
to  Halifax.  (Applause.)  Small  in  number,  the  Quebec 
Branch  had  at  that  time  only  twenty  or  thirty  members;  yet 
they  gave  us  a  splendid  reception  which  we  never  shall 
forget.  Another  point  in  favor  of  Quebec  is  that  I  hope 
next  year  we  shall  go  to  England,  and  we  can  sail  from  the 
good  old  port  of  Quebec.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Thorn:  I  am  sure  the  new  Executive  Council  would 
be  very  glad  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  City  of  Quebec 
for  the  next  annual  convention,  for,  according  to  the  by- 
laws, it  is  a  matter  which  really  should  be  decided  by  the 
Executive  Council.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Council  to  consider  and  decide  upon 
at  a  later  date. 

The  President:  The  kind  words  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
QueTjec  Branch  having  been  accepted  as  an  invitation,  would 
it  meet  with  your  approval  that  the  invitation  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Council  for  action  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  Vandry:  We  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

The  President:  We  will  consider  an  invitation  from 
Quebec  because  we  know  how  cordially  it  comes.  I  think 
if  it  is  left  to  the  Executive  Council  we  will  meet  in  Quebec 
next  year. 

Lieut. -Col.  Burland:  There  is  one  other  vote  of  thanks, 
and  that  is  to  the  Executive  Council  for  their  labors  during 
the  past  year.  The  Secretary  has  characterized  the  Council 
in  such  terms  as  to  require  it.  I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  labors  during  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gill:  I  second  the  motion.  (Carried,  with 
applause). 

The  President:  I  think  that  concludes  the  business.  The 
train  for  Mount  St.  Bruno  leaves  at  one  o'clock,  but  Mr. 
Younge  has  an  announcement  to  make,  and  I  do  not  want 
you  to  leave  the  room  without  singing  "God  Save  the  King." 

The  Secretary  having  announced  particulars  regarding 
various  convention  arrangements,  the  convention  closed  at 
12.45  pm.^  with  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King." 


"  AT  HOME  "  AT  DONNACONA  LODGE 


The  business  sessions  over,  the  convention  party  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  left  Bonaventure  Station, 
in  a  special  train  provided  by  the  Montreal  Branch,  for  Donna- 
cona  Lodge,  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 
Drummond,  situated  at  Mount  St.  Bruno,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Montreal. 

The  trip  to  Mount  St.  Bruno  was  enlivened  with  the  music 
furnished  by  two  stalwart  Highland  pipers,  supplemented  by 
the  singing  of  popular  songs  and  shouting  the  "Made-in-Can- 
ada"  cry  that  a  year  before  heralded  the  approach  of  the  manu- 
facturers all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Carriages  met  the  train  and  conveyed  the  party  along  two 
miles  of  good  country  road  to  the  seigniory  of  St.  Bruno,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  situated  Donnacona  Lodge.  This  seign- 
iory has  a  history  of  its  own,  dating  back  to  a  grant  made  by 
the  King  of  France.  It  consists  of  about  1,700  acres,  the  most 
of  which  has  been  consigned  to  nature  for  its  keeping.  The 
residences  of  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  other  owners  of  the 
estate,  Mr.  T.  J.  Drummond,  Mr.  E.  L.  Pense,  and  Mr.  B.  Hal 
Brown,  are  on  a  little  height  of  land,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  delightful  fresh  water  lakes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  received  their  guests  on  the  ver- 
andah of  their  beautiful  home,  and  without  delay  invited  all  to 
partake  of  the  repast  that  had  been  prepared  for  a  truly  hungry 
crowd. 

Mr,  Richard  A.  Donald,  Toronto,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors, 
moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto,  and 
was  received  with  rousing  cheers.  Mr.  F.  Hastings  Medhurst, 
London,  England,  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Montreal,  made 
short  addresses. 

After  the  speech-making,  a  photograph  of  the  party  was 
taken  underneath  a  Union  Jack,  which  was  held  in  place  on 
the  flag-pole  by  Mrs.  Drummond.  The  photo  was  decidedly 
Canadian  and  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  surroundings  and 
the  truly  Canadian  welcome  that  was  extended  to  all. 

Until  five  o'clock  the  sightseers  strolled  over  the  estate. 
A  book  could  be  written  describing  its  beauties.  The  expres- 
sions of  delight  heard  everywhere  only  served  to  impress  on 
one  the  inadequacy  of  any  description.  Donnacona  Lodge  must 
be  visited:  it  cannot  be  described.  The  warmth  of  the  recep- 
tion must  be  experienced  to  be  understood :  it  was  truly  and 
handsomely  Canadian. 


A    BUSY    CORNER    OF    MONTREAL  HARBOR 


THE  CONVENTION  BANQUET 

Brilliant  Function  in  the  Windsor  Dimng  Salon  —  Imperial  Trade  Preference  the  Keynote 
of  the  Evening  —  Patriotic  Sentiments  Evoke  Tremendous  Enthusiasm 


The  Convention  reached  its  climax  in  the  Banquet  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  closing  day.  In  the  spacious  dining  hall  of 
the  Windsor  Hotel  the  tables  were  laid  for  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  guests,  and  every  place  was  filled.  The  good-fellowship 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  Convention  was  apparent  every- 
where, and  the  speeches  delivered  were  radiant  with  optimism 
and  patriotism. 

The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  attendance  of  many  of 
Canada's  most  noted  public  men,  and  a  strong  Imperial  tone 
was  introduced  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy,  of  Trinidad. 

The  sight  presented  from  the  gallery  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  head  table,  presided  over  by  the  President 
Elect,  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  extended  across  the  length  of  the 
large  room,  and  was  met  horizontally  by  ten  tables,  each  presided 
over  by  a  Vice-Chairman.  To  the  President's  right  sat  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  to  his  left.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent. 

Others  at  the  table  of  honor  were: 

Sir  Lloyd  Wise,  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  Hon.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy, Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Hon.  Wm.  Paterson,  Mr.  F. 
D.  Monk,  Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Sir 
Alexander  Lacoste,  Senator  Dandurand,  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay, 
Principal  Peterson,  Messrs.  George  E.  Drummond,  C.  C.  Bal- 
lantyne,  Robert  Bickerdike,  W.  K.  McNaught,  F.  H.  Medhurst, 
J.  G.  H.  Bergeron,  W.  F.  Cockshutt,  A.  O.  Brault,  George 
Booth,  C.  A.  Birge,  Robert  Meighen,  J.  J.  McGill,  Peter  Lyall, 
Arch  Blue,  John  Bain,  F.  B.  Poison,  and  Robt.  Munro. 


It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Chairman  rose  and, 
calling  the  immense  audience  to  order,  asked  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  letters  of  regret  that  had  been  received. 

The  Secretary:  Among  others,  regrets  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  Sir  Alfred  Lyttleton,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Colomb,  M.P., 
W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.,  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Ralph 
Meredith,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Montreal,  the  Hon. 
Senator  McKay,  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  the  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  the  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Hyman,  the  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte,  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Clouston,  Sir  W.  S.  Van  Hornet  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hayes,  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Gear,  Mr.  George  Hadrill,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fisher  and  Mr.  John 
Hendry. 

President  George:  Gentlemen,  my  first  duty,  as  well  as 
my  first  action,  in  connection  with  the  toast  list  to-night 
is  to  offer  you  that  toast  which  has  always  been  received 
loyally  and  enthusiastically  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  dominions.  It  is  not  entirely  for 
sentimental  reasons,  but  because  we  have  the  greatest  of 
love,  the  greatest  respect,  for  the  personality  of  him  who 
sits  on  England's  throne.  I  give  to  you  the  toast  of  His 
Majesty  the  King. 

The  guests  rose  and  sang  the  National  Anthem. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  BIRGE. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  call  ou 
Mr.  Younge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  the  very  pleasant  duty  in  pre- 
senting to  former  President  Birge  a  testimonial  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Younge  read  the  testimonial,  which  consisted  of  a 
handsomely  engraved  address,  bound  in  black  morocco, 
after  which  he  handed  the  volume  to  the  President,  who  in 
turn  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Birge. 

Mr.  Birge:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Younge,  Guests  and 
Members  of  the  C.M.A., — For  once  in  my  life  I  propose  to 
be  witty.  It  is  said  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit;  I  pro- 
pose to  be  brief.  There  are  many  things  that  I  would  like 
to  say  unto  you,  brethren,  but  on  account  of  the  large  array 
of  speakers  here  this  evening  whom  you  are  anxious  to 
hear  I  shall  be  very  brief,  indeed. 

Just  let  me  say  this  word.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  a  good  many  years,  during 
its  infancy  and  its  early  years,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  an 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association  in  those  early 
days.  I  felt  that  it  was  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Association  four  or  five  years  ago  when  it  sprang  from 
youth  into  vigorous  young  manhood,  and  when  two  years 
ago  in  Halifax  you  did  me  the  honor  to  confer  upon  me  the 
highest  position  which  it  was  in  your  power  to  give  in  con- 
nection with  this  Association,  I  felt  it  was  an  honor, 
indeed,  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud,  and  I  was 


glad  to  accept  at  your  hands  the  position  of  President  of 
this  Association.  When  a  year  ago  I  laid  down  the  cares 
of  office — I  believe  that  is  the  proper  parliamentary  ex- 
pression— I  felt  again,  sir,  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have  been 
President  of  this  Association,  when  this  Association  gave 
kindly  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  worth,  that  I  had  put  forth  during 
the  year  of  my  presidency.  And  now  to-night  I  again  feel 
that  it  is,  indeed,  a  high  honor  when  in  this  public  manner 
you  have  given  to  me  this  testimonial  of  your  appreciation 
of  the  feeble  efforts  which  I  was  able  to  put  forth  during 
my  year  of  office. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  forget  that  year  of  office;  it  was 
a  matter  of  education  to  me,  a  matter  of  help  to  me,  and 
if  I  was  in  any  way  helpful  to  the  Association  I  can  only 
say  I  was  glad  of  having  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Association  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  was  unable  to  give  to  the  Association  better  service 
than  I  gave,  unable  to  accept  of  the  offer  of  transportation 
to  the  Colonies  of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  there  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibilities  of  increasing  our  export  business, 
but  the  demands  of  my  own  business  were  such  I  could  not 
do  it.  But,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  and 
you  have  to-night  passed  judgment  and  been  so  kind  as  to 
say,  "You  have  done  well."  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  whatever  service  I  can  give  to 
the  Association  in  the  future  will  be  given  as  freely  as  in 
the  past.  (Applause.) 


MR.  W.  K.  GEORGE 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Howard  Vincent, 
Honorable  Ministers  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  my  intention  to 
trespass  on  your  time  this  evening  by  any  lengthy  remarks.  But 
at  this  the  first  public  function  at  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  presiding  as  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  would  like  to  have  your  attention  for  a  short  time 
while  I  touch  on  some  of  the  aims,  and  some  of  the  hopes'  of 
this  Association.  I  will  try  to  be  brief,  because  we  have  with 
us  to-night  speal<ers  whom  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  want  to  speak  simply — to 
confine  myself  to  facts,  and  to  avoid  theory.  Our  Association 
is  a  non-political  organization  with  a  membership  extending 
from  Sydney  on  the  East,  to  Victoria  on  the  West,  embracing 
practically  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  this  broad  Dominion, 
joined  together,  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  special  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, say  to  our  guests,  that  there  is  a  broader,  and  a  more 
patriotic  spirit  in  our  Association  than  mere  personal  ends,  and 
I  say  it  as  one  who,  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  inner- 
most workings  of  this  Association,  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
And  I  say  to  you,  that  above  all  else,  the  guiding  thought  and 
the  animating  motive  of  this  Association,  the  very  mainspring 
of  its  activities,  is  the  desire  to  aid  in  the  advancement,  in  the 
development  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  country — to  help  in 
Placing  Canada  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world— 
a  position  to  which  she  is  entitled  to  aspire,  by  all  the  gifts 
of  Providence  so  lavishly  bestowed. 

CANADA,  HER  EXTENT  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

Think  of  Canada's  immense  area — comprising  one-third  of 
the  British  Empire.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  our  com- 
paratively unknown  Northern  Territories  of  Franklin,  Ungava, 
Northern '  Keewatin,  Mackenzie,  and  the  gold-yielding  Yukon, 
which  together  have  a  greater  area  than  Russia  in  Europe,  we 
have  lying  between  Ontario  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Province    of    Manitoba,   and    the   Territories   of  Assiniboia, 


Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Athabasca,  and  Southern  Keewatin, 
a  habitable  area  of  unsurpassed  fertility  situated  within  the 
same  latitudes  as  the  most  populous  countries  of  Europe,  and 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  EmpiTjef  of  India,  which  supports 
over  two  hundred  million  peopl^'^  The  Pnovuice  of  British 
Columbia  is  equal  in  area  to  Ita^,  Switzerland,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  combined.  Ontario  is  considerably  larger  than 
Germany,  Holland  and  Denmark  together.  Quebec  could  take 
in  Belgium,  France  and  half  of  Spain, ^hile  if  Newfoundland 
be  added  to  our  Maritime  Provinces,j*they  will  have  an  area 
about  the  same  as  the  British  Isles. 

r.  Think  of  Canada's  unrivalled  resources,  of  almost  every- 
thing, in  its  natural  state,  which  is  required  for  either  the 
necessities  or  the  luxuries  of  mankind — awaiting  only  the 
master  hand  to  complete  the  transformation  ;  her  equally  unrival- 
led waterways  and  water  powers,  which  in  their  number, 
magnitude  and  magnificence,  eclipse  those  of  any  other  land; 
her  blue  sky  and  her  bracing  climate,  producing  a  strong  and 
vigorous  race,  those  men  of  the  North,  unconquered  and  un- 
conquerable. Consider  also  her  Constitution  and  her  Laws, 
guaranteeing  liberty  and  fair  treatment  to  all.  Think 
earnestly  of  all  these  and  tell  me,  if  we  have  not  within  our- 
selves, all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  mighty 

;  and  a  prosperous  people. 

CANADA'S  FUTURE. 

I  know  that  your  answer  will  be  "Yea."  You  are  optim- 
ists all,  and  thank  God  for  it.  The  pessimist,  like  the  free 
trader,  is  past  and  gone — gone  and  almost  forgotten,  and  there 
remaineth  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  Pessimism 
gentlemen,  is  an  evil,  blighting  influence  that  cripples  progress, 
delays  action,  and  produces  commercial  cowards.  Give  it  rein 
and  it  will  breed  cause  for  its  own  existence  from  the  very 
^stagnation  which  it  produces.  But  Canada  has  come  into  her 
own,  and  answered  is  the  call  of  the  poet  when  he  wrote : 
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"But  thou,  my  Country,  dream  not  thou ! 

Wake,  and  behold  how  might  is  done; 
How  on  thy  breast  and  o'er  thy  brow. 

Bursts  the  uprising  Sun !" 

We  are  all  optimists  for  the  best  reasons,  because  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate  our  land,  and  we  are  tilled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  within  our  reach,  and 
determined  to  use  every  endeavor  in  our  power  to  build  up 
this  Canada  of  ours  into  a  great,  a  populous  and  a  prosperous 
Nation,  fit  partner  in  a  mighty  Empire.  It  requires  but  little 
imagination  to  fill  one  with  enthusiasm  for  such  an  outlook, 
and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  feel  that  to  us  is  given  an  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  this  work. 

A  NON-POLITICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I  have  said  that  this  Association  is  non-political,  and  I 
mean  it.  Party  politics  has  no  place  in  our  work.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  member's  party  afliliations  are  never  considered.  If 
you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion  it  will  exemplify  what  I 
mean.  I  stand  here  to-night  as  President  of  this  Association, 
yet  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  our  Association  know  what  my  party  affiliations 
are,  simply,  because  the  question  is  never  considered.  As  an 
Association,  we  know  no  politics,  except  the  development  of 
our  country. 

BENEFITS  TO  MEMBERS. 

In  various  ways  the  Association  is  benefiting  its  members, 
Time  does  not  permit  of  going  into  the  many  details.  Let  me 
merely  mention  some  of  the  more  important  features,  such  for 
instance,  as  assisting  in  developing  the  Export  Trade,  through 
the  appointment  of  Correspondent  Members  in  many  of  the 
important  trade  centres  throughout  the  world.  These  Cor- 
respondents are  at  the  service  of  any  of  our  members  and  will 
advise  them  regarding  the  possibilities  of  trade  in  their  locality, 
and  supply  names  of  possible  customers.  This  same  depart- 
ment of  our  work  will  also  secure  Mercantile  Reports  on  these 
firms  from  reliable  sources  at  very  moderate  rates,  fLu-nish 
Translations  of  any  correspondence  and  advise  on  the  best  ship- 
ping routes,  thus  furnishing,  to  beginners  in  the  Export  busi- 
ness, much  valuable  assistance  and  supplying  them  with  infor- 
mation at  a  riiinimum  of  cost,  which  they  of  themselves,  through 
their  inexperience  would  either  not  have  been  able  to  secure 
at  all,  or  would  have  obtained  only  at  much  expense. 

The  Association  has  also  established  a  Transportation 
Department,  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  transportation 
expert,  so  that  any  member  having  a  grievance  against  any  of 
the  Transportation  Companies,  can  have  his  case  handled  for 
him  by  one  who  can  present  it  clearly,  logically,  and  fairly,  be- 
fore the  Railway  Commission.  This  Department  has  already 
achieved  results  very  beneficial  to  many  of  our  members. 

The  Association  can  also,  I  think,  fairly  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing advanced  greatly  the  quality  of  Canadian  manufactured 
products.  The  spirit  of  the  organization  is  that  nothing  is  too 
good  for  Canada,  and  the  inspiration  among  our  members  is, 
to  have  "the  goods  which  are  made  in  Canada"  the  equal  of 
those  produced  by  any  country  on  earth,  and  in  many  lines  of 
skilled  manufacture,  Canada  already  takes  no  second  place. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

As  to  the  tariff,  we  are  believers  in  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  protective  tariff  for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
Canada.  For  the  benefit  of  ourselves  as  a  class,  "No."  For  the 
advancement  of  our  country,  as  a  whole,  "Yes,"  emphatically 
"Yes."  Do  the  people  want  industries  in  Canfada?  Again: 
"Yes."    There  are  a  thousand  reasons  for — none  against.  But 


well  you  know  and  well  I  know  that  industries  in  Canada  could 
not  exist,  in  the  comparatively  small  development,  nor  would 
others  be  established,  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  from 
either  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  or  from  the  tremendously 
developed,  highly  specialized  and  thoroughly  established  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  A  protective  tariff  must  be  fur- 
nished which  will  at  least  offset  the  disadvantages  under  which 
our  home  producers  labor,  if  Canadian  industries  are  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  lion,  the  Minister  of  Finance  de- 
clare in  his  speech  at  the  banquet,  which  was  tendered  to  him 
in  the  City  of  Toronto,  that  "there  was  no  use  in  discussing 
free  trade.  It  was  only  an  academic  theory,"  and  he  was  right. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  "a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts 
us."  Free  trade,  there  is  not,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  (if 
not  sufficiently  high  to  be  protective)  would  simply  increase  the 
cost  to  the  consumer,  by  the  percentage  of  the  duty;  without 
in  any  way  building  up  or  developing  our  own  land;  keeping 
neither  the  men  nor- the  money  at  home.  A  policy  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  in  a  richly  endowed  but  undeveloped  country 
is  sheer  folly.  There  remains  nothing  but  a  protective  tariff, 
and  that  is  what  we  must  have  for  Canada,  if  we  wish  to 
achieve  our  destiny. 

IMMIGRATION  FOLLOWS  PROTECTION. 

I  have  heard  it  disproved.  I  have  heard  theory  and  pre- 
diction trying  to  controvert  demonstrated  facts.  Let  me  give 
you  just  two  examples  which  will  typify  what  I  have  in  mind. 
The  first  is  the  statement  which  we  frequently  hear  made,  that 
"protection  retards  immigration."  Not  to  come  any  nearer 
home,  for  an  example  of  this  statement,  I  remember  some  years 
ago  reading  a  letter  from  a  noble  English  Lord,  addressed  to 
a  patriotic  and  progressive  Canadian,  who  has  honoured  us  with 
his  presence  this  evening,  and  in  this  letter  His  Lordship  pointed 
out  that  which  we  all  know,  viz.,  that  Canada's  greatest  neces- 
sity was  population,  and  he  bewailed  the  fact  that  in  our  blind- 
ness we  failed  to  realize  the  mistake  which  we  were  making 
in  maintaining  a  tariff.  "If  we  would  only  throw  down  our 
tariff  walls,  and  show  to  the  world  that  Canada  was  a  cheap 
country,  then  would  population  as  a  mighty  stream  flow  to- 
wards our  gates." 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  "nice"  theory,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
demonstration  of  the  absolute  falsity  of  it,  at  our  very  doors, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  fatuous  blindness  of  men  in  public 
life  who  will  hold  it?  Here  are  two  countries  side  by  side, 
divided  by  an  imaginary  and  invisible  line,  alike  in  every  essen- 
tial natural  resource  and  in  potential  greatness,  one  having  no 
advantage  over  the  other,  as  similar  in  these  respects  as  are 
the  two  halves  of  this  paper.  One  has  an  exceedingly  high  tariff, 
the  other  a  moderate,  or  low  tariff.  Surely  the  one  with  the 
high  tariff  must  have  to  a  superlative  degree  all  those  features 
detrimental  to  immigration,  which  His  Lordship  saw  in  tariff 
walls.  But,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  To 
which  country  did  the  tide  of  immigration  flow,  in  which  land 
did  the  millions  upoa  millions  seek  a  new  home?  You  all  know 
the  answer.  In  that  land  which  was  protecting  and  building  up 
its  industries,  offering  congenial  and  remunerative  employment 
to  its  people  and  developing  its  home  market.  And  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  to.  that  same  land  went  a  million  and  a  half 

^  of  our  own  Canadian-born.    Gentlemen,  on  the  one  hand  you 
have  His  Lordship's  theory,  plausible  on  the  face  of  it ;  on  the 

^other,  the  actual  facts.    By  which  will  you  be  guided?  For 
my  part  in  this  practical  age  I  prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  latter. 

MANUFACTORIES  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  other  example  of  theory  vs.  fact,  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention,  is  equally  glaring  in  its  falsity.  I  refer 
to  our  North-West.    Wlien  our  critics  have  exhausted  every 
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other  argument,  they  spring  the  patriotic  plea  upon  us. 
"Surely,"  they  say,  "you  realize  that  the  great  hope  of  Canada's 
future  lies  in  our  magnificent  West,"  and  when  we  acknowledge 
it,  they  add:  "Surely  you  would  do  nothing  to  retard  its  de- 
velopment. There  is  a  country,  which  can  never  become  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  must  therefore  be  unalterably  op- 
posed to  protection." 

Gentlemen,  once  again  I  ask  you  to  turn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  a  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  that  position,  and 
what  do  you  find?  In  the  Western  States,-  similar  in  many 
respects  to  our  own  North-West,  but  unequal  in  fertility,  we 
find  (from  the  last  United  States  Census,  that  of  1900),  that 
the  annual  product — remember  annual  product — of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  Western  States  was  $5,252,311,029. 
The  Canadian  Census  of  1901  shows  that  the  product  of  Cana- 
dian factories,  for  the  whole  Dominion,  was  $481,053,375,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  output  of  the  Western  States  alone.  The 
annual  output  of  Iowa's  manufacturing  establishments  was 
204  million  and  of  Missouri's  385  million.  In  either  instance, 
you  have  single  Western  States,  rivaling  in  output  of  manu- 
factures, that  of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  that,  our  theorists  will  still  go  on  theorizing,  and 
our  false  prophets  prophesying  apparently  oblivious  to  facts  as 
they  exist. 

Gentlemen,  I  pose  neither  as  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
[jrophet,  but  I  will  make  a  prediction  myself,  and  it  is  this. 
That  with  adequate  protection,  many  in  this  room  will  live  to 
see  our  great  North-West  dotted  over  with  busy  industries, 
forming  the  nuclei  of  great  manufacturing  centres  and  furnish- 
ing a  home  and  stable  market  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
products  of  our  Western  fields. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

We  have  been  criticized  extensively  on  account  of  the  stand 
which  we  have  taken  in  regard  to  Imperial  Preferential  Trade, 
and  we  have  been  charged  with  insincerity  because  we  have  ad- 
vocated Preferential  Trade  on  the  basis  that  the  minimum  tariff 
should  be  protective  to  Canadian  industries.  We  will  stand  by 
that  declaration,  and  we  contend  that  it  is  no  visionary  pro- 
position. Any  other  basis  would  be  injurious  to  Canada  and 
not  only  injurious  to  Canada,  but  for  that  very  reason  detri- 
mental to  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  Empire.  We  believe 
that  the  greater  and  more  prosperous  Canada  becomes,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  the  British  Empire.  Our  critics  base  their  con- 
clusion on  the  false  assumption  that  adequate  protection  to  home 
industries  prohibits  all  importation.  Gentlemen,  once  again  I 
ask  you  to  look  to  our  nearest  neighbor  for  a  convincing  proof 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  their  extremely  high  tariff, 
they  are  still  importing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods.  And  so  -it  would  be  with  Canada,  and  as  our  country 
grows  in  population  and  in  wealth,  so  would  this  commerce  in- 
crease and  we  wish  to  turn  it  as  far  as  possible  into  British 
channels. 

We  contend  that  it  is  feasible.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  effective  preference.  From  the  Customs  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1904,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  sugar 
from  Germany  amounted  to  about  $500,000,  and  from  the  British 
West  Indies  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  the  German  Surtax.    Do  you  appreciate  the  effect 


which  the  increased  tariff  had  on  the  German  sugar,  without 
it  being  necessary  to  decrease  the  tariff  on  the  West  Indian 
product?  I  need  not  ask  you  if  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  that 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

We  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  to-night  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  a  true  friend  of  Canada,  whose  great  influence  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  has  always  been  at  the  service  of 
the  Colonies,  a  man  whose  name  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  very  earliest  advocates  of  Imperial  Preferential 
Trade,  a  co-worker  with  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  take  back  a  message  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  it  is  that  we  are  heart  and  soul  with  them 
in  their  endeavor  to  evolve  some  plan  of  hjnding  the  Empire 
permanently  together  in  the  bonds  of  uniq^^  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  right  when  he  says:  'There  is  a  universal 
desire  for  closer  union."  "It  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Empire.  It  can^..%e  most  hopefully  approached  from  the  commer- 
cial side."  ' 

'  SENTIMENT  FOLLOWS  TRADE. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  saying  which  has  been  doing  much 
service  of  late,  namely :  "Trade  follows  the  Flag."  I  am  afraid. 
Sir  Howard,  that  in  some  instances  it  has  been'  German  Trade 
and  Yankee  Trade  and  French  Trade,  which  have  followed  the 
Union  Jack.  Let  me  give  you  another,  and  I  believe  more  prac- 
tical thought,  and  that .  is,  that  '.'Sentiment  follows  Trade," 
more  particularly  trade  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Gentlemen, 
neither  you  nor  I  need  any  incentive  to  our  loyalty  to  the 
British  Empire.  We  ,  have  never  known  any  other  allegiance, 
and  we  never  will.  Bnt  as  our  country  fills  up,  attracting,  as 
we  hope  it  will,  millions  of  people  from  foreign  lands,  we  will 
find  a  large  portion  of  our  population  which  knows  no  senti- 
^  mental  tie  for  British  connection.  We  are  then  met  with  the 
necessity  of  generating  that  sentiment,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  Mother  Land.  And  I  believe  that 
the  simplest,  most  practical  and  most  effectual  way  of  propagat- 
ing it  will  be  through  the  satisfactory  trade  relations  which 
may  be  established  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  proud  of  the  traditions  ot  the  British 
Empire.  But  let  me  ask  you,  what  nobler  ambition  or  prouder- 
inspiration,  could  we  have,  than  the  thought  that  to  us  may  be 
permitted  the  opportunity  of  building  tradition  for  the  gener- 
ations yet  to  come,  by  helping  to  place  on  an  enduring  basis 
the  Empire  to  which  we  belong. 

"And  we  of  the  newer  and  vaster  West, 
Where  the  great  war  banners  are  furled. 
And  the  cannons  are  silent  along  our  coasts, 
Saxon  and  Gaul,  Canadians  claim 
A  part  in  the  glory  and  pride  and  aim 
Of  the  Empire  which  guides  the  world." 

Gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  very  greatest  of  pleasure  in 
calling  on  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  propose 
the  toast  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

The  audience  with  one  accord  rose  to  their  feet  and 
greeted  Sir  Wilfrid  with  round  after  round  of  the  heartiest 
applause,  followed  by  the  singing  of  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow." 


SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It 
is  €ver  a  pleasure  to  sit  at  this  board,  this  hospitable  board 
of  the  Catiadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  cheer  is 
good,  the  company  is  excellent,  and  at  this  time  on  this 
evening  it  is  exceptionally  excellent.  We  have  with  us,  as 
has  been  stated  already  by  our  Chairman,  some  guests  whose 


presence  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  We  have  with 
us  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who  comes  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  Empire,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Mother  Land 
and  the  colonies,  and  whose  views  we  are  all  impatient  to 
hear,  and  which  we  shall  listen  to  with  the  greatest  possible 
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iiiU'rcst.  1  do  not  know  that  we  shall  share  all  his  views, 
bir  Howard  Vincent  comes  from  a  free  country,  and  comes 
into,  if  i  may  say  it,  a  freer  country,  and  we  are  accus- 
tomed here  lo  liberty  of  speech;  but  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree,  and  in  a  large  measure  I  am  sure  we  shall  agree, 
all  will  welcome  his  words. 

We  have  also  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCarthy  from  Trinidad, 
who  brings  to  us  the  expression  of  sympathy  from  the  West 
Indies.  We  have  also  my  friend,  Mr.  George  E.  Foster — 
(Applause) — whose  presence  at  this  board  I  have  not  seen 
for  some  time,  but  whose  presence  will  all  the  more  be 
welcome,  as  he  has  already  had  evidence  of.  1  could  pro- 
ceed with  this  list,  but  1  shall  stop  here.  There  are  other 
eminent  guests  whose  faces,  whose  presence,  1  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention,  but  i  will  confine  myself  to  these 
three  names,  because  these  names  shall  be  coupled  with  the 
toast  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you,  and  as  has 
been  announced  by  the  Chairman  the  toast  is  "Canada  and 
the  Empire." 

CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Canada  and  the  Empire  is  a  very  large  subject,  especi- 
ally at  half-past  eleven.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  more  time  than  I  -have  at  my  aisposal,  but  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire  justified  the  one  who  has 
said,  and  I  think  it  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  he  goes 
farthest  who  does  not  calculate  in  advance  where  he  is  going. 
The  history  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day  is  a 
creation  of  modern  growth.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day, 
as  we  are  proud  of  it,  dates  from  the  day  when  the  fortune 
of  England  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  from  the  day  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  war  for  independence  of  the  col- 
onies. When  the  war  for  independence  of  the  colonies  was 
concluded,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1783, 
apart  from  Newfoundland,  which  at  that  time  was  merely 
a  fishing  station,  apart  from  a  few  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  con- 
lined  simply  to  this  colony  here  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  had  been  peopled  by  people  not  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  which  had  been  settled  by  a  country  which  had 
been  England's  chief  rival  in  modern  history,  which  had 
been  brought  under  the  domination  of  England  only  some 
twenty  years  before,  but  the'  people  of  which  remained  true 
to  British  allegiance  when  British  allegiance  was  assailed 
by  her  own  kith  and  kin  on  this  continent.  (Applause.) 

From  that  day,  however,  of  England's  direst  distress, 
from  that  day  commenced  England's  brightest  fortune; 
since  that  day,  and  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred years  England  acquired,  either  by  conquest,  by  dis- 
covery or  by  colonization — more  by  discovery  and  coloni- 
zation than  by  conquest — India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Malta,  Jamaica,  and  scores 
and  scores  of  islands  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  climes  which 
dot  the  whole  globe  with  the  colors  of  Great  Britain.  (Ap- 
plause.) How  vain  are  the  calculations  of  men!  How  mys- 
terious are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed, when  England's  colonial  empire  had  been  rent  by  the 
American  war,  that  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  England 
would  have  become  the  greatest  colonizing  power  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen?  Who  could  have  supposed  at  that 
moment  that  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  England  would 
build  up  an  Empire  greater  than  ever  had  been  the  Empire 
of  Rome  in  its  palmiest  days?  (Applause.)  Yet,  sir,  the 
impossible,  the  dream  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
dream,  has  become  the  mighty  reality  of  which  we  are  the 
living  witnesses.    To-day  England  has  an  Empire  which  is 


second  to  none  in  the  modern  world,  and  that  has  been 
equalled  but  once  in  the  whole  course  of  history. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  asked,  and  will  be  asked 
to-day — it  is  asked^/inany  and  many  a  time  by  both  friend 
and  foe:  by  fri^jra  with  some  anxiety,  by  foe  with  some  bit 
of  jealousvjilFHow  will  this  mighty  fabric  be  maintained, 
how  can  j^oe  kept  together?  How  can  so  many  conflicting 
elements  be  kept  close  together  under  the  sway  of  the 
Empire  of  Britain?  Sir,  this  is  a  question  no  longer  to  be 
asked;  this  is  a  question  which  has  been  answered  long  ago 
— some  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  principle  was  introduced 
of  local  autonomy  and  legislative  independence  in  all  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
Empire  of  Rome  fell  under  the  weight  of  its  own  concen- 
tration, but  the  Empire  of  England  exists  by  freedom,  by 
local  autonomy,  by  legislative  independence;  and  the  Em- 
pire of  England,  be  it  said,  is  a  galaxy  of  living  nations. 


SIK  WILTRID  LAURIER 

Premier  of  Canada 


In  the  words  of  John  Bright  in  this  connection,  Rome  is 
the  lone  mother  of  a  dead,,  empire;  England,  the  living 
mother  of  young  nations.  ,;.''^(Applause.) 

THE   TARIFF  PROBLEM. 

But,  sir,  this  answer,  though  given,  is  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  satisfactory.  Men  will  still  enquire  after  all  if  that 
is  the  end — if  we  have  reached  the  limit.  I  say  no.  But, 
sir,  what  is  to  be  the  new  feature,  if  there  is  one  to  be? 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  solution  to-night./Tfhere  is  a 
thought  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  bond  of 'union  would 
be  found  in  a  uniformity  of  tariff  for  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Well,  for  my  part  I  cannot  see  that  a  uniform 
tariff  is  the  solution.  The  conditions  of  civilization,  the 
conditions  of  climate,  the  conditions  of  production  make  it 
impossible  that  you  can  have  for  Canada  the  same  tariff  as 
for  India,  the  same  tariff  for  India  as  for  Australia,  the 
same  tariff  for  Australia  as  for  South  Africa;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible, I  believe,  that  we  can  have  between  the  Mother  Land 
and  the  colonies  treaties  of  commerce,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
whereby  we  can  sit    down  and    by  mutual    concession,  by 
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giving  and  granting  on  one  side  and  the  other,  develop  the 
trade  of  Britain  and  her  colonies  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all.  J^(Applause.) 

„,J^m  well  aware  that  the  task  is  not  without  difficulty. 
We  have  some  views  in  Canada;  they  have  their  views  in 
Great  Britain.  My  friend,  the  Chairman,  will  permit  me  to 
say,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  is  a  freer  country  than  Great 
Britain;  that,  perhaps,  I  would  not  endorse  every  word  and 
every  syllable  of  what  he  has  said,  though  I  would  approve 
a  great  deal  of  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  our  policy 
in  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  We  cannot  have  the  same 
tariff  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  I  will  not  say  what 
they  should  have  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  their  own  look-out; 
it  is  for  them  to  determine  themselves.  But  when  they  have 
chosen  their  policy  and  when  we  have  chosen  our  policy  it 


shall  always  be  possible  to  sit  down  together  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  whether,  by  giving  and  granting,  we  can  still 
further  extend  the  relations  which  already  exist  be- 
tween us. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  views  I  would  give  you  if  it 
were  not  a  few  minutes  of  twelve,  but  1  have  said  enough 
on  this  occasion.  (Voices:  No,  no.)  I  do  not  want,  sir,  as 
there  are  three  other  men  to  speak  to  this  toast  to  deprive 
you  of  what  they  have  to  say,  and  so  let  us  rise  to  the  toast 
which  .1  have  given  you,  "Canada  and  the  British  Empire," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Foster. 

After  a  stirring  vocal  selection  by  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Duquette,  the  President  called  on  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who 
was  received  with  great  applause. 


SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT 


Sir  Howard  Vincent:  In  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
the  company  here  assembled  was  given  the  true  answer  to 
the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Premier  of  Canada,  my  Right 
Honorable  friend.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
gentlemen,  you  must  assuredly  agree  that  either  you,  Mr. 
President,  or  the  committee  charged  with  the  arrangement 
of,  this  banquet,  or  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  or  the  editor  of  that  ex- 
cellent journal,  "Industrial  Canada,"  deserves  the  issue  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  Lloyd  Wise,  the  greatest  authority  on 
Patent  Law,  the  issue  of  letters  patent  this  evening  for  the 
royal  sign  manual  they  have  devised  and  the  truly  novel 
and  original  scheme  for  response  to  the  toast  of  "Canada 
and  the  Empire." 

They  have  deputed  me,  a  dweller  in  the  Mother  Country, 
to  respond,  and  they  have  deputed  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
of  Trinidad,  to  respond,  and  they  have  deputed  my  hon- 
orable friend,  Mr.  Foster,  to  respond;  and  by  these  names, 
Mr.  President,  you  have  shown  in  the  clearest  and  most 
unmistakable  manner  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  have  shown  that  to  every  true  and  loyal 
son  of  Britain  the  interests  and  the.  development  of  Canada 
are  as  precious  as  to  every  Canadian,  and  you  have  shown 
that  the  prosperity  of  Britain  and  of  the  British  Empire  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  loyal  son  of  Canada. 

THE  RESOLUTION  FAVORING  PREFERENCE. 

I  rejoice,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that,  although  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  may  advocate  meas- 
ures for  the  advancement  of  Canadian  industry,  for  the 
extension  of  the  fields  of  Canadian  labor,  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  Canadian  markets  from  the  ravages  of  the 
foreigner,  you  are,  one  and  all,  from  your  address,  from  the 
learned  address  of  my  generous  and  hospitable  friend,  the 
retiring  President,  Mr.  George  Drummond,  and  by  the 
motions  passed  at  Halifax  two  years  ago,  of  the  opinion 
that  whatever  Canadian  legislation  may  be  necessary  in  this 
direction,  a  substantial  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
goods  of  Britain  and  to  the  products  of  the  British  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  have  affirmed  this  again  and  again,  and 
even  this  morning  in  solemn  conference  you  passed  unani- 
mously an  emphatic  resolution  upon  this  question,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  That  resolution,  Mr.  President,  has,  I 
trust,  long  ere  this  been  cabled  under  the  oceans  to  the  Old 
Country  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  has,  I  trust, 
been  already  read  by  that  ardent  Imperialist,  who  thought 
fit  the  other  day  at  Lincoln  to  flout  and  jeer  and  mock  at 
those  who  were  doing  their  utmost  to  develop  the  trade  of 
the  Empire  on  mutually  advantageous  terms,  and  to  develop 
the  trade  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.    We  have,  it  is  true. 


our  own  differences,  but  these  are  matters  which  ought  to 
be,  and  should  be,  above  party,  matters  for  all  Britain,  and 
in  which  all  Britain  should  have  common  interest. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  given  me  this  evening  a  mes- 
sage to  the  leader  in  this  work,  the  Right  Honorable  Joseph 
Chamberlain.     (Hear,  hear,  and    applause.)     I  pledge  you 


SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT 


my  word  that  message  shall  be  given.  I  pledge  you  my 
word  that  message  shall  be  given  to  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Mother  Country,  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  whole  house,  who  are  working  with  him  in 
that  direction.  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  that  message 
and  your  resolution  shall  be  given  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  are  dependent  largely  upon  this  development 
of  trade  within  the  Empire  for  the  source  of  livelihood  for 
their  increasing  millions.  You  have  told  me,  Mr.  President 
I  know  not  if  it  was  secret — that  you  are  contemplating  a 
visit  to  Britain  next  year.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  received  with  open 
arms.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  the  people  in  the  Old  Country 
of  that  scene  depicted  upon  yonder  ceiling,  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  the  North-West;  and  I  do  not  doubt  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  give  inspiration  to  my  honorable  friends 
sitting  below  there  at  the  table  underneath  that  picture: 
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"The  wheat  that  is  grown  in  Canada 

Is  the  pride  of  a  boundless  land; 
The  boys  that  are  grown  in  Canada 

Are  the  boys  to  whom  Britain  holds  out  her  hand." 

(Applause.) 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  DENOUNCED, 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  is  six  years  and  more  since  I  had 
the  great  honor  of  meeting  you.  The  last  occasion  was,  if 
you  remember,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  garden  party 
given  for  the  late  .Queen  Victoria  of  revered  and  illustrious 
memory  at  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  marking  her 
diamond  jubilee  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  great  Imperial  Conference,  at  which  you.  Sir  Wilfrid, 
and  your  colleague  so  worthily  represented  the  interests  of 
Canada.  (Applause.)  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  you  how 
fared  it  in  the  conference  with  the  treaties  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  any  approach  being  made  to  a  closer  trade  rela- 
tion between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  colonies,  treaties 
the  denunciation  of  which  have  been  asked  for  by  all  your 
predecessors,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  first 
Vice-President  of  our  U.  E.  D.  League,  by  Mr.  Abbott,  by 
Sir  John  Thompson,  and  last  but  not  least  by  that  veteran 
and  loyal  soldier  in  the  cause  of  preferential  trade  and  com- 
mercial development  within  the  Empire,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  approached  he  said 
to  me  "Be  of  good  cheer";  and  within  a  few  hours,  the 
official  announcement  was  made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
that  those  treaties  had  been  denounced,  that  a  cable  had 
been  despatched  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  Berlin,  to  Brussels 
and  to  the  other  powers  concerned  giving  a  year's  notice  of 
the  denunciation  of  those  treaties.  The  British  people  took 
it  quietly.  The  British  people  were  glad,  although  some 
professors  of  political  economy  had  been  condemning  to 
eternal  fire  the  efforts  made  towards  the  repeal  of  these 
treaties. 

CANADA'S  PREFERENCE  APPRECIATED. 

And  so  will  it  be,  I  venture  to  think,  when  closer  trade 
relations  are  cemented  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
You,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  your  Government,  the  very 
moment  your  hands  were  free,  gave  a  generous  concession 
to  British  trade  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  regret 
my  honorable  friend  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Fielding,  is  not  present  this  evening.  I  hope,  as  the 
Spaniards  say,  he  may  live  for  a  thousand  years.j/lsro  better 
monument  could  be  raised  or  no  better  epitaph  could  ever 
be  written  of  the  present  Minister  of  Finance  than  the 
memorable  words  he  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Ottawa  in  July,  1898:  "From  to-morrow  morning  British 

HON.  R.  H. 

The  President:  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  the  Honorable  R.  H.  McCarthy,  of  Trinidad. 
(Applause). 

Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy:  Sir,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  being  asked  to  address 
such  a  gathering  of  the  captains  of  industry  of  this  great 
Dominion,  a  gathering  comprising  persons  collected  from 
the  whole  of  the  vast  area  between  Cape  Breton  and  Van- 
couver. The  honor  is  the  more  marked  in  that  I  am  as- 
sociated with  a  toast  of  such  importance,  and  that  I  am, 
by  being  associated  with  that  toast  also  associated  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  with  Sir  Howard  Vincent, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the  Empire  as  a 
consistent  and  able  and  zealous  opponent  of  the  dumping  of 
foreign  rubbish  on  British  shores,  (Applause),  whether  that 


goods  will  pass  the  Custom  House  of  Canada  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  foreign  goods."  (Applause.)  You  gave 
a  preference  then  of  one-fourth.  It  was  increased  two  years 
later  to  one-third.  You  made  no  huxtering  bargain  with 
the  British  people;  you  presented  no  pistol  at  their  head, 
but  of  your  own  free  will,  supported  by  all  parties  and  by 
all  classes  of  people  within  the  Dominion,  you  gave  this 
preference  to  British  trade.  It  was  a  generous  act,  and 
after  this  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  say  that 
Canada  has  Tnade  no  offer.  You  are  a  man,  Sir  Wilfrid,  of 
silver  speech,  but  you  have  given  deeds,  not  words,  and  per- 
formed acts,  not  made  offers. /^'(Applause.)  And  from  my 
own  knowledge,  and  I  speaj^  I  believe,  with  the  authority 
of  the  whole  of  my  constitu'ents,  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  at  home  are  deeply  grateful  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  and  will  spare  no  effort,  be  the  ob- 
stacles what  they  may,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
beset  their  path. 

At  this  hour  of  the  evening,  and  considering  the  number 
of  speeches  which  are  to  follow,  it  would  ill  become  me  if 
1  were  longer  to  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  this  great 
audience.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
welcome  you  have  given  to  an  humble  representative  for 
many  years  past  in  this  cause.  I  think  that  the  result  up  to 
the  present  even  has  not  been  unsatisfactory  to  Canada. 
Without  troubling  you  with  details  of  figures,  we  see  that 
your  sales  to  Britain  are  double  your  purchases  from 
Britain,  and  that  your  sales  to  Britain  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
are  double  what  they  were  before  the  inauguration  of  this 
policy  in  1896.  That  is,  there  were  last  year  $125,000,000 
against  $62,000,000  in  1896. 

Nor  have  they  been  unsatisfactory  to  Britain.  British 
sales  to  Canada,  thanks  to  your  policy,  have  also  doubled 
within  that  period.  And  does  any  man  want  further  evidence 
of  the  success  of  this  policy?  It  is  found  in  a  letter  which 
I  saw  but  yesterday  night  from  the  president  of  a  great 
agricultural  implement  factory  close  to  the  southern  bor- 
ders. His  words  were  these:  "Canadian  tariff  is  knocking 
us  hard  in  the  West,  and  Canada  is  more  prosperous  and 
growing  faster  in  proportion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together." 

May  that  state  of  affairs  long  continue,  and  a  wise 
administration  and  a  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and  adhesion  to 
the  flag  and  to  the  Union  Jack,  and  under  its  provisions  may 
that  Empire  which  you,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  have  depicted 
this  evening  in  such  eloquent  and  glowing  terms  ever  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  with  all  its  continents  and  its  islands 
and  its  territories,  with  its  400,000,000  of  men  guarding  the 
gates  of  the  ocean,  may  it  be  the  pillar  of  peace,  the  pioneer 
of  progress  and  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  of  piety  and  of 
plenty.  (Applause.) 

cCARTHY 

rubbish  take  the  shape  of  bounty-fed  goods  or  prison-made 
goods  or  destitute  aliens. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  honor,  sir,  which  has  been  done  to  me  is  mainly 
due  I  conceive  to  the  fact  that  I  am  the  only  representative 
of  the  West  Indies  present  here  to-night;  also  in  some 
degree  to  the  fact  that  as  custodian  of  the  gates  of  one  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies,  watching  the  tide  of  traffic  pass 
in  and  out,  I  have  bestowed  more  than  a  cursory  interest 
upon  that  portion  which  connects  us  with  our  great  northern 
sister  towards  whom  every  true  Briton  whatever  his  calling, 
wherever  his  lot  be  cast,  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  admira- 
tion and  aflfection.    Sir,  that  traffic  is,  as  antiquity  goes  in 
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the  new  world,  fairly  antiquated.  Before  Montreal  became 
British,  before  Halifax  was  founded,  while  Pontiac  still 
camped  on  the  ground  where  your  Federal  Capital  now 
stands,  ships  of  your  Maritime  Provinces  were  familiar 
friends  in  every  port  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  a  curious  or  interesting  thing  that  I  came  across  in 
my  researches  respecting  that  traffic.  In  a  comparatively 
late  year,  the  only  one  that  I  could  get  the  figures  for,  the 
year  1787,  that  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  among 
other  tropical  products  that  you  imported  here  was  787,300 
gallons  of  rum.  Now  gentlemen,  the  population  of  British 
North  America  at  that  time  was  probably  under  400,000.  I 
therefore  come  to  what  I  trust  you  will  consider  a  reason- 
able conclusion,  that  most  of  your  highballs  were  then  made 
of  British  West  India  rum,  (Laughter),  and  they  were  fairly 
numerous. 

Reference  to  the  age  of  the  traffic  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  in  my  own 
country  would  be  called  a  chestnut  and  which,  though  it 
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ComptroUei"  of  Customs,  Trinidad 


may  not  have  been  able  to  survive  the  transatlantic  passage, 
at  all  events  has  the  merit  of  being  appropriate.  An  Irish 
peasant  having  performed  some  job  for  the  Sciuire  of  the 
parish  was  asked  to  have  some  refreshment.  He  assented, 
and  while  the  Squire  poured  it  out  he  dilated  upon  its  great 
age  and  told  Pat  that  it  had  been  at  least  twenty  years  in 
his  own  custody.  Pat  listening  admiringly  to  everything 
the  Squire  said,  remarked  when  he  had  finished,  "Bedad, 
your  honor,  but  it's  very  small  for  its  age."  (Laughter). 

Sir,  the  traffic  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  is 
very  small  for  its  age.  It  amounted  last  year  to  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  in  each  direction.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  why  it  is  so  small  and  why  it 
is  not  larger,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  may  remark,  that 
is,  your  prodigious  manufacturing  enterprises  are  certain  to 
increase  your  surplus  for  export,  the  surplus  that  you  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  and  that  you  want  to  dump  some- 
where. The  search  for  new  markets  will  become  a  subject 
of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present,  and  there- 
fore the  West  Indies  are  worth  looking  after. 


THE  EVE  OF  REVIVAL. 

i\ow,  my  dwelling  on  the  past  is  a  customary  and 
pardonable  weakness  ot  those  wno  have  seen  better  days, 
lire  West  indies  have  known  better  days,  ihey  have  had 
tneir  vicissitudes,  they  have  had  staggering  blows,  so 
frequent  and  so  severe  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  being 
malignant. 

There  have  been  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  abolition  of 
preference  with  Great  Britain,  the  operation  of  bounties  on 
the  Continent  of  JLurope;  and  gentlemen  if  they  have  sur- 
vived these,  as  they  have,  it  is  striking  evidence  of  their 
vitality,  of  the  extent  of  their  resources,  of  the  pluck  and 
the  endurance  of  the  Britons  who  have  kept  them  going, 
^near,  hear).  And  further  the  growth  in  the  Jimpire  of 
buch  countries  as  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  and  Australia  has 
watted  and  thrown  into  the  shade  the  smaller  and  the  older 
colonies,'  and  the  West  Indies  are  no  longer,  as  they  were 
one  hundred  years  ago,  among  the  brightest  gems  of  the 
british  Lmpire,  to  be  iought  for  with  measureless  blow,  and 
with  countless  treasure,  i'hat  one  must  admit.  It  is  true 
ciiat  no  longer  fortunes  are  made  in  the  West  Indies  upon 
which  houses  now  noble  in  Great  Britain  were  founded;  it 
is  true  that  no  longer  do  heiresses  from  the  West  Indies 
help  to  rebuild  their  faded  coronets.  But  sir,  though  there 
are  those  who  will  consider  the  history  of  the  West  Indies 
hnished  and  write  across  their  records,  Ichabod,  it  is  not 
true  that  their  glory  has  departed.  It  is  only  dimmed,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  going  to  have  a  fresh  lustre. 

Even  now  they  are  not  to  be  contemned  from  a  trade 
point  of  view.  The  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  in- 
habitants in  the  West  Indies  now  purchase  $40,000,000  worm 
of  products,  which  means  $3^  per  head,  a  not  insignificaht 
sum;  and  the  colony  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to 
purchase  $45  per  head.  I  think  if  you  study  the  statistics 
you  will  consider  that  that  is  very  respectable,  and  I  maj 
add  to  that  that  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  only 
amounts  to  14  per  square  mile,  so  that  you  will  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  expansion  to  be  very  considerable. 

More  than  that,  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  on  the 
side  of  the  West  Indies.  What  I  may  call  the  pivot  of  the 
world  power  is  constantly  shifting.  For  many  centuries  it 
was  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  discovery  of  America  it 
moved  to  the  Atlantic;  it  is  now  moving,  the  process  being 
hastened  by  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific.  The  termination  of  one  stage  of  that  journey  is 
bound  to  be  the  Caribbean;  and  sir,  that  sea  circled  by  British 
possessions  as  by  fortresses  is  bound,  if  historic  precedent 
be  of  any  use,  to  see  a  great  drama  enacted  and  to  see  com.- 
mercial  and  possibly  political  developments  which  nobody 
now  can  measure,  but  which  one  may  safely  say  are  bound 
to  be  enormous. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  UNITED  STATES. 

J 

^^he  desirability  is  unquestionable  of  a  closer  union  be- 
t0hen  the  two  groups  of  colonies  which  are  the  standard 
bearers  of  Britain  in  the  western  world,  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  dependence 
of  the  West  Indies  on  the  United  States  increases  year  by 
year.  Year  by  year  does  the  United  States  market  become 
more  absolutely  essential  to  the  West  Indies.  Nowhere 
within  the  Empire  does  the  flame  of  loyalty  burn  more 
brightly  than  in  the  West  Indies,  but  where  the  trade  is 
there  will  the  heart  be  also.  If  I  were  not  a  Briton  I  would 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
long  distance  between,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  jvith 
equanimity  the  possibility  which  I  have  suggested^lt  is 
conceivable,  I  say,  I  do  not  go  further  than  that,  Jiat  the 
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day  might  come  when  a  turn  of  the  fiscal  screw  would  send 
the  West  Indies, as  suppliants  to  Washington  for  annexation. 

Since  I  came  to  Montreal  a  few  days  ago,  a  friend  made 
a  striking  and  I  think  a  true  remark.  He  said  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States;  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  likely  to  be  the  development  of 
Canada.  (Applause).  I  trust  that  that  may  be  true,  and  it 
looks  probable  enough.  If  it  be  true,  there  is'  no  more  noble 
object  for  the  young  giantess  of  the  Maple  Leaf  than  to 
take  steps  to  insure  that  her  sister  of  the  Palms  shall  not 
for  her  daily  bread  be  forced  to  seek  a  foreign  alliance. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  means  of  producing  closer  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  are  fairly  numerous.  There 
is  the  ordinary  commercial  means  which  I  may  describe  ar 
commercial  travelers,  and  more  commercial  travelers,  and 
still  more  travelers;  there  is  the  means  of  better  steam  com- 
munication.   Upon  neither  of  these  shall  I  dwell. 

There  is  another  means  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
commercial  gathering,  sincei  the  subject  has  been  advocated 
by  one  of  the  most  gifted,  one  of  the  most  imperially 
minded,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  statesmen  whom  Britain 
has  known  for  the  past  century.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations.  Some  of  you  here  may  remember 
that  four  and  a  half  years  ago  proposals  in  that  direction 
were  made  by  Canada  to  Trinidad.  Those  proposals  have 
I  think  formed  a  momentous  heap.  Nothing  came  of  them 
at  the  time,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  subject 
was  finished.  In  point  of  fact,  counter  proposals  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature  from  Trinidad,  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  are  under  consideration.  (Applause). 

HON.  GEO. 

The  President:  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  the  Honor- 
able George  E.  Foster.     (Applause).  ' 

Hon.  George  E.  Foster:  Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to 
let  all  the  western  people  get  away  by  one,  but  if  Premier 
Ross  expects  to  get  in  a  speech  after  mine  and  before  one 
and  get  on  that  train  he  will  have  to  sit  on  that  splendid  peak 
of  isolation  he  is  on  now. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  I  shall  not  keep  you 
long.  First,  it  is  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning,  second,  I 
am  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  thirdly;  I  am  kind 
hearted.  I  neither  want  to  impose  upon  this  good  natured 
audience  any  longer,  neither  do  I  wish  to  cut  to  the  quick 
those  young  and  aspiring  politicians  who  have  made  their 
speeches  and  had  them  all  ready  to  be  distributed  to  this 
audience.  It  would  be  cruel  for  me,  a  much  more  experienced 
man. 

But  I  am  glad  I  am  here  to-night  as  the  guest  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  have  been  called  the  captains  of  industry  in 
other  countries,  and  if  that  name  is  pertinent  to  men  en- 
gaged in  those  great  industrial  operations  in  other  countries, 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  these  sterling,  enterprising,  hard- 
headed  men  of  Canada,  who  within  the  last'  fifteen  years 
have  brought  up  the  industrial  life  of  this  country,  and  have 
induced  a  wideness  and  variety  and  excellence  of  production 
which  has  not  I  believe  had  its  parallel  in  any  other  country 
in  any  other  similar  length  of  time.  (Applause). 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  here  to-night  to  have  heard  the 
Premier.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  him.  I  was 
disappointed.    So  were  you.    I  was  listening  with-  both  ears 


Some  of  you — my  friend  Mr.  Paterson  certainly  does 
remember  it — will  recollect  that  four  and  one-half  years  ago 
I  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade  between  Canada  and 
Trinidad.  I  still  think  it  is  the  right  thing.  I  still  think 
that  something  like  it  may  come  up,  but  I  wish  to,  utter  a 
word  of  warning.  There  are  many  of  you  here  whose  am- 
bitions go  beyond  a  union  between  Canada  and  one  small 
West  Indian  Island.  They  want  a  union  with  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  gentlemen,  the  West  Indies  has  six 
or  seven  governments,  and  covers  many  thousands  of 
square  iniles,  and  their  resources  are  very  unequal.  It  is 
therefore  in  my  opinion  an  absolute  impossibility  to  bring 
about  uniform  and  simultaneous  relations  with  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  far  wiser  if  you  want  anything  of  the  kind  to 
begin  with  one  colony  and  trust  to  the  others  following. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  remark  which  applies 
with  regard  to  our  mutual  trade  and  to  the  great  question  of 
preference  within  the  Empire.  It  is  humiliating  to  Britain 
and  to  her  daughters  that  we  should  find  our  trade  to  be 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagaries  of  the  foreign 
fiscal  policy,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  foreigners.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  deep  one.  It  is  a  question  which  touches  the 
imagination  by  its  magnitude.  Its  objects  arouse  patriotic 
enthusiasm;  in  many  of  its  aspects  it  carries  us  far  to 
regions  beyond  mere  academics.  But  when  all  is  said  it 
must  be  settled  on  business  lines  and  in  accord  with  busi- 
ness considerations.  If  disappointment  is  to  be  avoided,  if 
friendship  is  to  result  instead  of  enmity,  if  it  be  fraternal, 
not  only  in  intention  but  in  efifect,  I  say  that  business  con- 
siderations must  guide  the  arrangements.  Therefore  gentle- 
men whoever  captains  such  a  movement  as  this,  men  like 
yourselves  must  be  the  pilots,  men  who  know  all  the  rocks 
and  quicksands,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  channels  by 
wliich  the  desired  haven  is  to  be  reached.  (Applause). 

E.  FOSTER 

and  if  there  were  any  senses  to  be  added,  with  those  as  well, 
to  hear  what  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  tell  these 
captains  of  industry  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  tariff, 
(Applause). 

He  never  said  a  word.  He  is  too  wise  for  that.  He  did 
give  expression,  frank  expression,  and  full  expression  to  a 
sentiment  that  he  has  expressed  before,  but  which  I  wa^. 
very  glad  to  hear  him  express  again,  and  that  is,  that  he  is 
not  opposed  to  a  preferential  treaty,  that  he  is  not  opposed 
to  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  sitting  down,  casting  up  the 
balance  of  advantages  and  treating  each  other  better  than 
they  treat  those  that  do  not  belong  to  the  family.  (Hear, 
hear).  That  is  an  answer  that  might  be  given  to  Lord 
Rosebery  direct,  if,  as  is  reported  by  the  cables,  he  has  said 
before  a  British  audience  that  Canada  is  not  favorable  to, 
and  that  the  Premier  o?  Canada  is  not  favorable  to,  better 
trade  relations  with  the  Mother  Country. 

CANADA'S  RESOURCES. 

Sir,  the  theme  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  is  one 
which  takes  hold  of  the  heart  and  the  mind  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  you  men  here,  and  of  men  such  as  Canadians  are. 
I  wish  I  had  time,  and  you  had  the  time,  to  say  and  to  hear 
some  two  or  three  points  in  addition  to  what  these  gentle- 
men who  have  so  well  spoken  have  so  well  said.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Canadians  to  just  two  points  of 
thought.  You  have  thought  of  them  before;  you  are  think- 
ing of  them  perhaps  every  day,  but  you  cannot  think  too 
constantly   of    them.     One    is,  wher*    is    Canada  to-day? 
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Where  are  the  Canadians  to-day?  And  the  other  one  is, 
What  do  Canadians  propose  to  do  in  the  future? 

Where  are  we  in  Canada  to-day?  Do  we  make  as  much  as 
we  should  of  our  geographical  position,  of  our  magnificent 
resources?  No,  not  of  the  latter,  because  even  the  best  of  us, 
even  those  of  us  who  have  looked  most  deeply  into  them  are 
far  short  of  adequately  measuring  the  wonderful  resources 
of  this  country.  (Applause).  Every  day  of  my  life  and 
every  year  of  my  life  as  I  know  more  of  Canada  my 
imagination  refuses  to  be  checked,  and  as  I -look  out  to  the 
future  I  say  there  are  no  practical  bounds  for  Canadians 
and  Canada's  growth.  We  do  not  live  in  the  present  hour. 
The  future  is  ours  as  well  as  the  past  to  a  certain  extent. 
No  man  rightly  gauges  his  position  as  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  rightly  gauges  the  possibilities  of  this  country  lest 
throwing  his  vision  back  and  seeing  the  great  and  satis- 
factory progress  we  have  made  in  fifty  years,  he  throws  his 
vision  forward  and  tries  to  picture,  how  weakly  and  how 
inadequately,  what  this  Canada  of  ours  will  be  one  hundred 
years  from  to-^day.    (Hear,  hear). 

Where  are  we?  In  a  land  of  rich  and  practically  un- 
bounded resources.  Look  at  our  coast  lines,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  where  the  rich  food-preparing  and  fruit 
distributing  seas  seek  our  bays  and  harbors  in  peaceful  and 
secure  conjunction!  Look  at  our  inland  waters,  what  great 
lakes  and  mighty  rivers!  What  country  has  better  and 
larger,  full  of  food  fishes,  ready  to  moisten  and  give  susten- 
ance to  the  earth,  and  to  transport  the  goods  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  our  people!  Look  at  our  mines  and  minerals, 
the  smallest  veins  of  which  have  not  yet  been  traced,  from 
the  United  States  border  to  the  rich  gold  bearing  country 
of  the  Yukon!  Who  can  tell  what  lies  there  of  resources 
that  nature  has  treasured  up  in  centuries  past,  to  be  un- 
covered and  revealed  for  the  wealth  and  progress  and  beauty 
and  comfort  of  millions  that  shall  inhabit  this  country? 
Talk  of  our  forests!  Yes,  but  leave  them  all  and  talk  for  a 
moment  and  think  for  a  moment  of  our  uncounted  acres  of 
fertile  land.  What  surprises  you  as  you  pass  through  the 
North-West?  You  see  a  million  acres  of  rich  wheat  bearing 
land.  It  is  wonderful.  But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all 
is  that  there  are  millions  upon  millions,  up  to  hundreds  of 
millions,  of  acres  of  land  just  as  fertile  as  that  million  now 
in  fruit.  (Applause).  What  will  happen  when  those  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  of  land  shall  have  been  brought 
to  the  plow,  brought  to  the  reaper,  brought  to  the  garnering 
place,  brought  to  the  marts  of  distribution  where  food  re- 
quirements are  met  by  food  resources?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  think  of,  of  Canada  in  her  mighty  resources. 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  WORLD  COMMERCE. 


short,  and  yet  we  think  of  Britain  and  her  civilization  as  a 
thousand  years  of  age.  Let  me  take  a  more  modern  instance. 
Nine  years  ago  it  was  freely  stated  that  Britain's  prestige 
was  on  the  wane,  that  the  old  Empire  was  beaten,  that  she 
was  a  decadent  civilization;  the  Boer  reckoned  her  as  such 
in  South  Africa,  hostile  countries  rimmed  the  horizon  with 
eager  eyes  watching  for  the  fatal  blunder,  for  the  show  of 
vital  weakness.  Would  the  colonies  stand  by  the  Mother 
Country?  There  was  a  period  of  stress  and  strain.  To- 
day where  are  we?  I  say  without  fearing  a  word  of  contra- 
diction that  the  prestige  of  Britain  in  Europe  was  never 
higher  or  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  (Applause).  I  say  that 
her  army  and  her  navy  were  never  so  fit  as  they  are  to-day. 
I  say  that  in  pursuance  of  that  splendid  stroke  of  foreign 
policy  when  Salisbury  held  out  the  hand  to  the  cunning 
Jap  and  made  a  powerful  ally  in  Asia,  Britain's  power  was 
greater  than  ever. 

Here  we  are  a  British  country  lying  on  this  mighty 
highway  between  the  oceans,  between  the  two  great  centres 


HON.  GEO.   E.  FOSTER 


of  growing  activity  our  geographical  position  is  an  inestim- 
ably important  one.  We  here  in  Canada  have  our  geo- 
graphical position  of  importance. 


One  thought  more,  where  are  we  geographically?  On 
-the  mightiest  highway  the  world  has^ever  seen.  Mighty  now, 
•mightier  in  the  future.  Here  we  lie  on  three  thousand  miles 
of  extended  territory  in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent 
with  sea  lines  the  shortest  to  Europe,  that  mass  ,and  centre 
of  energy  and  activity;  and  lying,  too,  with  the  shortest  line 
of  sailing  to  that  vast  old  East  slumbering  in  her  might 
for  centuries,  and  now  waking,  and  when  she  is  fully 
awakened  contesting  the  palm  of  all  the  future  ages  with  the 
mighty  activities  of  Europe  as  they  are  to-day.  (Applause). 
What  are  we?  Three  thousand  miles  of  British  soil  with 
British  harbors  on  each  ocean,  with  mighty  resources  every 
mile  between  those  harbors,  the  connecting  link  between 
the  dominant  power  in  Europe  to-day  and  the  dominant 
power  in   Asia  to-day.  (Applause). 

My  friend,  the  Premier,  with  a  few  eloquent  words 
graphically  painted  to  you  the  history  of  the  past.    Oh,  how 


A  BLENDED  RACE. 

What  are  we?  A  united  people.  Scotch  blood,  Irish 
blood,  English  blood,  French  blood,  flow  through  the  veins 
of  our  people,  and  the  strain  of  the  German  and  of  other 
countries  of  Northern  Europe,  but  all  blend  together  and 
make  us  Canadians,  all  Canadians.  (Hear,  hear).  The  best 
in  all  blended  together,  and  who  dare  say  that  the  blend 
itself  may  not  make  the  best  people  of  all?  Here  we  are,  a 
united  people.  You  heard  the  songs  of  that  grand  voice 
opposite  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  were  the  tunes  and 
what  thrilled  us?  Was  there  any  dissonance  between  the 
tunes?  Oh,  how  beautifully  they  blended;  just  as  they  did 
in  those  days  long  past,  of  which  let  no  Englishman  ever 
forget  the  memory,  when  French  armies  and  French  loyalty 
stood  for  this  weaker  portion  of  British  rule  on  this 
continent,  loyally  stood  for  it.    (Applause).    Let  men  rant, 
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iet  demagogues  howl,  let  interested  ones  work  out  their 
mischiefs  as  they  please,  but  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  we  are  Canadians  all,  and  Can- 
adians we  will  ever  be.  (Applause). 

UNITY  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

May  I  speak  for  a  moment  longer.  I  put  out  this 
thought  to  you  as  reasonable.  Drop  your  prejudice,  every 
one  of  you,  come  down  to  the  business  standpoint.  Do  we 
get  any  advantage  in  this  country  from  British  connection? 
(Voices:  Yes,  yes).  Have  we  ever  had  any  advantage  from 
it?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  reap  the  strongest  advantage 
from  it  in  the  future?  Say  if,  in  1899,  South  Africa  had 
been  stripped  from  Britain,  would  Britain's  prestige  have 
been  what  it  is  to-day?  (Voices:  No,  no).  I  say  to  Britain 
our  Mother  Country,  Vaunt  your  power,  boast  your  might, 
speak  of  your  civilization,  but  cut  oflf  these  colonies  from 
you  and  you  are  a  mighty  body,  yet  but  a  body  maimed  and 
wliose  growth  is  over.  (Hear,  hear).  What  are  the  colonies? 
fhe  extension  of  the  Empire.  Cauterize  the  veins  and  separ- 
ate the  arteries  between  the  two,  and  you  induce  paralysis 
in  the  old  and  delay  progression  in  the  younger.  Let  the 
blood  flow  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  the  genius, 
the  concentrated  wealth,  the  concentrated  skill  of  the  old, 
the  wide  opportunities,  the  boundless  possibilities,  the  rich 


developments  of  the  new,  and  what^ave  you  for  the  future? 
Whatever  we  wish  to  make  of  iy*^ 

There  is  a  little  war  on  to-day  in  the  far  east.  I  notice 
that  the  Japanese  use,  the  Russians  too,  probably,  what  they 
call  screens,  and  apparently  an  army  behind  it.  There  is 
movement,  strategy,  progress  to  the  left,  progress  to  the 
right.  There  stands  always  the  screen.  It  looks  to  be  the 
whole  thing  to  the  party  opposite,  but  the  mechanism,  the 
power,  the  might,  the  killing  forces  are  at  work  behind. 
Six  millions  of  people  in  Canada  to-day,  four  millions  in 
Australia  to-day,  a  few  millions  in  South  Africa  to-day, 
there  they  are,  and  the  outsider  looks  upon  them  as  the 
whole  thing.  They  are  simply  screens  of  the  mighty 
forces  which  in  Canada  and  Australia  and  South  Africa  are 
springing  up  in  the  soil,  are  working  out  in  the  mind,  are 
developing  in  energy  and  power  and  wealth  and  population 
until,  when  these  strategical  movements  are  ended  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  you  will  find  in  each  one  of  these  a 
mighty  people,  strong,  full,  bound  together  in  common  inter- 
est and  common  love,  not  an  instrument  for  jingo,  not  an 
instrument  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  war,  but  God's  own  great 
peace  giver  and  peace  keeper,  a  united  and  peace  loving 
people,  so  powerful  that  war  drops  from  the  sword  at  her 
command,  and  the  blessings  of  perennial  peace  can  be  se- 
cured by  her  co-operation.  (Applause). 


HON.  GE.O.  W.  ROSS 


The  President:  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ross  to  propose  the  toast  of  Canadian  Industry  and 
Commerce.  (Applause). 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the 
pleasant  task  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  proposing  the 
toast  of  Canadian  Industry  and  Commerce.  If  I  could  only 
epitomise  the  admirable  speeches  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  three  days'  sittings  of  this  Association,  I  would  feel 
sure  that  I  was  presenting  the  toast  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  in  the  most  acceptable  terms. 

The  canons  of  Canadian  Industry  and  Commerce  may 
be  said  to  be  four  in  number.  First,  that  all  Canadian 
industries  should  dwell  together  in  unity.  (Hear,  hear).  I 
remember  the  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  strife  be- 
tween the  industries  of  this  country,  rather  of  jealousy  than 
of  friendly  rivalry,  when  those  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pursuits  were  looked  upon  with  an  aversion,  even  with 
suspicion;  when  it  was  thought  that  they  wanted  to  transfer 
to  other  shoulders  those  burdens  of  State  which  they  should 
legitimately  bear  themselves.  That  time  has  passed,  Mr. 
President,  and  now  there  is  not  that  jealousy  which  was 
charged  against  these  industries  a  few  years  ago.  The  com- 
v.\monwealth  of  Canadian  Commerce  is  one  and  indivisible. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  Canada,  and  each  as  '"'  under- 
stand it  from  your  discussions,  is  equally  ready  with  the 
other  to  discharge  his  full  duties  towards  the  State.  There 
should  be  no  jealousy  between  labor  and  capital,  between 
factory  and  farm;  and  where  there  are  so  many  latent  re- 
sources awaiting  development,  certainly  all  jealousy  should 
cease. 

OUR  NATURAL  WEALTH. 

As  my  honorable  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  has  said,  the 
natural'  resources  of  this  country  are  almost  unbounded. 
In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  do  not  cultivate  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  arable  land.  We  sustain  a  population  of  about 
two  million.  We  could  sustain  a  population  of  ten  million. 
Japan,  with  no  more  arable  land  than  we  possess  in  On- 


tario, sustains  a  lighting  population  of  40,000,000.  We  might 
perhaps  sustain  an  equal  number  did  we  pursue  the  same 
care  in  agriculture  as  is  done  in  Japan.  And  what  is  true 
of  Ontario  is  true  of  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
We  import  more  coal  into  Canada  than  we  produce  ourselves. 
We  have  the  continuous  beds  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Cape  Breton,  and  we  import  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and 
about  800,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  All  these  are  indications 
that  the  natural  resources  of  our  own  country  await  develop- 
ment,  and  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  this  young  nation  to 
direct  its  whole  energy  towards  the  development  of  these 
natural  resources  and  placing  upon  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country  plus  the  addition 
which  Canadian  skill,  Canadian  taste,  and  Canadian  enter- 
prise could  give  to  them. 


SECURE  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

The  second  canon  of  Our  industries  and  commerce  is 
Jthat  we  should  occupy  our  own  market  with  the  products 
|of  our  own  factories.  That  is  to  say  we  should  substitute 
'  for  the  warehouse  of  the  importer  the  factory  of  the  in- 
:dustrial  operator.  (Applause).  We  import  into  Canada 
perhaps  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  I  don't  know  that  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  we  can  manufacture  all  we  require 
or  all  we  consume.  There  may  be  commodities  that 
require  particular  skill  or  particular  capital  on  cer- 
tain conditions  which  might  necessitate  their  importa- 
tion, but  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  in  our  own 
factories  and  from  our  own  soil  produce  many  of  the 
articles  that  we  import  now  in  such  large  quantities?  For 
instance  we  import  about  $40,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel 
and  their  manufactures,  an  immense  quantity;  we  import 
about  $8,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods.  Why  could  not 
our  busy  spindles  in  oUr  Canadian  factories  supply  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  that?  We  import  about  as  much  in 
woollens,  and  $7,000,000  in  machines  and  machinery.  All 
these  coming  to  us  give  employment  to  foreign  workmen 
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on  a  foreign  soil,  instead  of  giving  employment  to  Canadian 
workmen  upon  Canadian  soil  and  in  Canadian  factories. 
(Applause). 

I  am  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  this  Association  which 
aims  at  extending  and  increasing  the  number  of  our  factories 
and  of  our  artisan  classes,  and  to  that  extent  increasing  the 
population  and  the  influence  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

COMMERCIAL  DEFENCE. 

;|       The  third  canon  of  our  Canadian  industries  is  that  our 
liCanadian  industries  have  the  inalienable  right  of  defending 
mhemselves  against  any  aggressor  or  invader.    I  believe  we 
rliave  the  right  to  defend  ourselves  against  commercial  in- 
|vasion  in  the  same  way  as  we  would  have  the  fight  to  de- 
ffend  ourselves  against  a  military  invasion.     (Hear,  hear), 
s  When  commercial  war  is  proclaimed  I  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  set  up  our  breastworks  and  defend  ourselves  against 
the  invader,  no  matter  from  where  he  comes,  just  as  we 
would  set  up  our  breastworks  against  an   armed  invader. 
Now,  commercial  war  is  of  various  kinds.     Dumping  is 
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commercial  war  in  my  opinion — war  upon  our  industries, 
war  upon  our  workingmen — and  if  we  have  a  right  to  defend 
^  our  homes  against  a  foreign    invader  that    would  destroy 
these  homes  we  have  the  same  right  to  defend  our  working- 
men  and  our  capitalists  against  the  illegitimate  competition 
of  foreigners,  those  who  transfer  our  industries   and  our 
.  people  to  a  foreign  soil.     (Applause).    It  is  an  inalienable 
'  right  in  my    judgment  that  we    should  defend  ourselves 
against  any  invasion  of  our  industries  that  might  imperil 
their  future,  and  imperil  those  who  are  depending  for  their 
daily  bread  upon    that   commercial  prosperity    which  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  in 
the  last  few  years. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

,|-  Another  canon  of  our  industries  is  that  we  have  the 
i  right,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  as  far  as  possible 
I  the  external  and  foreign  trade  of  Canada.  And  in  this  con- 
f  nection  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  about  our  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Now,  I  have  no  objection 
per  se  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States — per  se 


I  have  no  objection.  We  trade  very  largely  with  the  United 
States  now;  we  buy  from  them  $150,000,000  worth  of  goods; 
that  is  about  $30  per  capita  of  our  population,  and  they  buy 
from  us  about  sixty  odd  million  dollars'  worth,  or  about 
eighty  cents  per  head  of  their  population.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  want  to  trade  with  us  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  so,  but  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  they 
did  not  want  to  trade  with  Canadians  at  all.  For  instance, 
they  buy  comparatively  very  little  from  us  as  I  have  alr&ady 
stated  placed  in  opposition  to  what  we  buy  from  themjHLast 
year  we  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  $io,ooo,oO(r  worth 
of  cattle.  The  United  States  boughtjrom  us  $120,000  worth. 
We  sold  $17,000,000  of  grain;  they  bought  $485,000  worth  of 
it;  we  sold  $24,500,000  worth  of  breadstuffs;  they  bought 
$853,000  worth;  $46,500,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  and 
eggs;  they  bought  $77,000,000  worth;  $5,000,000  worth  of 
fruit;  they  bought  $220,000  worth. ^^TThese  figures  show,  that 
our  neighbors  are  not  very  anxious  to  extend  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  And  if  you  refer  to  the 
Dingley  Bill  or  the  McKinley  Bill,  you  will  see  that  they 
have  erected  almost  an  insuperable  barrier,  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  ,  . 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Now,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
reciprocity  treaty  per  se,  although  treaties  in  commercial 
matters  are  in  many  respects  objectionable.  They  create 
conditions  of  trade  and  beget  influences  which  are  some- 
times entangling  and  irritating,  and  sometimes  lead  to  inter- 
national misunderstanding.  That  was  ourv^/xperience  with 
the  treaty  of  1851  and  the  treaty  of  i882^But  what  I  hold 
is  that  between  our  custom  houses  anc  through  them  we 
can  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  treaty,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion avoid  the  embarrassment  which  may  come  from  a  bind- 
ing obligation.  For  instance  when  we  wanted  United  States 
corn,  we  took  the  duty  off;  when  we  wanted  United  States 
binder  twine  or  barb  wire  or  anthracite  coal  we  took  the 
duty  ofif.  We  got  it  without  money  and  without  price  so  far 
as  the  custom  house  office  was  concerned,  and  these  articles 
came  to  us  without  a  treaty.  In  the  same  way  if  the  United 
States  want  our  cattle  or  our  breadstuffs,  or  anything  we 
have  to  sell  let  them  take  the  duties  off  and  they  will  get 
these  things  at  current  market  prices,  and  without  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  treaty  through  the  United  States  Congress 
or  the  Canadian  Parliament.  This  is  the  way  out  of  em- 
barrassiiig  obligations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.jTlt  leaves  both  countries  perfectly  free,  and  so  lon.g 
as  th^  refuse  any  offer  of  reciprocal  trade  with  us,  Can- 
adians should  stand  as  they  do  stand  at  the  present  mortient. 
seeking  other  markets  where  they  will  be  independenf. 
where  the  market  will  be  permanent,  and  where  the  market 
is  almost  unlimited  for  everything  that  this  country  can 
produce.  (Applause).  If,  however,  they  would  make  us  an 
offer  (and  the  offer  should  come  from  them,  not  from  us^) 
then  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Premier  of  my  own 
province  I  would  say  that  we  might  take  that  offer  into 
our  most  serious  consideration.  (Applause). 

THE  BRITISH  PREFERENCE. 

Then  I  think  we  should  extend  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  We  should  make  a  supreme  effort  in  that  direction. 
It  was  only  when  we  ceased  to  be  playing  to  the  market  of 
the  United  States  in. the  hope  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  that 
our  eyes  were  opened  to  the'  great  opportunities  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  all  absorbing  market  which  England  was- 
offering  for  everything  this  country  could  produce;  and  I' 
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would  deal  with  the  English  Government  so  far  as  trade  is 
concerned,  if  there  is  to  be  any  dealing  at  all  of  an  official 
character,  much  as  I  would  deal  with  the  question  of  reci- 
procity. I  am  not  so  anxious  to  make  a  bargain  with  them 
as  to  what  preference  they  should  give  us  on  condition  that 
we  should  give  them  a  certain  preference.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  proposidflfn  that  is  before  either  country  at  the 
present  moment. we,  in  the  exercise  of  our  patriotism 
and  as  a  matter  of  advantage  to  ourselves  think  we  might 
give  England  a  preference  of  33]4  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
she  sends  to  us,  we  will  do  so  in  a  generous  spirit  and  in 
no  stinted  measure.  And  if  England  on  the  other  hand,  in 
her  kindness  to  her  kith  and  kin  beyond  the  sea,  (who, 
though  they  have  left  her  knee,  have  not  ceased  to  love 
her),  of¥er  us  any  preference,  we  will  accept  it  as  the  gift 
of  her  sovereign  generosity  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire 
to  which  we  all  belong.  (Applause). 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  in  any  sense  opposing 
preferential  trade.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  in  it  with  all 
my  heart,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  place  Canada  in  such 
relation,  even  with  the  Mother  Country,  that  by  any  treaty 
or  obligation  we  would  sacrifice  one  iota  of  that  principle 
of  self-government  so  dear  to  us,  or  enter  into  any  relation 
with  her  by  a  commercial  treaty  that  would  imperil  the 
affection  and  good  will  and  constant  understanding  which 
has  so  iT^ny  years  prevailed  between  Canada  and  the 
Empire.  Applause). 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  have  made  our  ofTer  and  we  will  be  met  I  believe  in 
due  time  in  the  same  generous  spirit  which  we  accorded 
towards  the  Mother  Land.  England  is  a  land  of  con- 
servative ideas.  For  fifty  years  they  have  labored  undei 
free  trade,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  not  prospered 
under  free  trade.  They  have  looked  so  long  at  that  side 
of  the  shield  they  may  not  think  the  shield  has  another  side, 
and  to  my  mind  a.  still  brighter  side  than  the  one  on  which 
they  are  looking  at  the  present  moment.  And  wdien  that 
thought  is  realized,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  within  our  time 
and  before  many  years  have  passed,  then  I  believe  England 
will  find  out  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  trade.  Just  as 
when  two  men  shake  hands  over  a  bargain  that  is  mutually 
satisfactory,  they  are  better  friends  from  having  made  that 
bargain,  even  so  if  two  nations,  if  England  and'  her 
Colonies  can  shake  hands  over  closer  commercial  relations, 
it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  unification  of  the  Empire 
greater  and  closer  and  stronger  than  we  have  ever  seen 
before.  (Applause). 

Eiigland,  as  Mr.  Eoster  has  said,  though  aged,  is  not 
decrepid.  She  has  her  watch  towers  upon  every  continent, 
She  sings  the  song  of  Tennyson's  Brook,  "Men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever." 

"Lay  hold  of  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

And  flop  round  the  world  till  you're  dead. 

But  you  can't  get  away  from  the  tunes  that  they  play. 
To  that  blooming  old  rag  over  head."  (Applause). 

MR/F.  D. 

The  President;  I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  F;  D.-  Monk. 

Mr.  Monk :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Foster,  alluded  to  some  younger  politicians  who 
had  speeches  ready,  and  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  preclude 
fi'^ini  giving  those  speeches  to  this  very  interesting  gather- 
ing. T  can  asSure  you  that  the  younger  politicians  who  sit 
in  the'  Opposition   in  the   Province  of    Quebec   age  very 


And  it  is  because  we  want  to  blend  in  that  martial  su  -<>; 
the  joy  bells  of  prosperous  happy  Canadians,  and  the  joy 
bells  of  a  thriving  industry,  and  the' joy  bells  of  an  expand- 
ing commerce  on  this  continent  that  we  say,  in  the  loyalty 
and  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  would  be  "A  better  day 
for  England  than  she  ever  saw  before"  when  she  binds  her 
colonies  by  the  sentiment  of  trade  as  well  as  by  the  senti- 
ment of  that  patriotism  which  follows  her  sons  wherever 
they  go.  (Applause). 

DISTRIBUTING  FACILITIES. 

Two  practical  suggestions  that  will  take  a  moment  and  I 
have  done.  We  have  entered  upon  .a  new  era.  The  con- 
struction of  that  great  trans-continental  railway  now  about 
being  entered  upon  is  a  new  era,  shall  I  say,  in  the  history 
of  Canada;  it  means  getting  to  our  largest  markets  by  the 
shortest  route  in  the  quickest  time.  I  mean  the  Britisli 
market,  for  the  terminus  of  all  our  railway  systems  in  Can- 
ada is  Liverpool,  not  Halifax.  We  live  beyond  the  ocean 
in  the  delivery  of  our  produce.  If  that  railway  system  and 
our  expenditure  upon  transportation  is  to  give  us  its  full 
fruition  we  ought  to  take  steps  to  see  that  the  produce  of 
our  farms  and  orchards  and  dairies  is  protected,  and  that 
on  its  arrival  at  its  proper  destination  it  can  be  distributed 
with  the  least  possible  loss.  (Applause).  We  send  immense 
quantities  of  perishable  and  quasi  perishable  goods  to  the 
Old  World.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  expended  in  a 
cold  storage  plant  at  Liverpool  would  be  the  best  invest- 
ment Canada  could  make  to-day.  I  speak  advisedly  from 
my  knowledge  of  Ontario  when  I  say  so,  and  what  will  be  | 
good  for  Ontario,  will  be  good  for  all  Canada. 

ADVERTISE  THE  COUNTRY. 

Secondly,  in  order  that  our  manufacturers  might  ex- 
hibit their  goods  and  place  before  the  British  workman  and 
the  British  capitalist  the  results  and  excellence  of  our  native 
raw  material,  and  also  the  result  and  excellence  of  what 
our  Canadian  artisans  can  produce,  I  would  build  in  Lon- 
don a  miniature  Crystal  Palace,  half  a  million  spent  upon 
which  would  be  a  good  investment.  There  they  could  see 
(and  be  proud  of  their  sons  when  they  looked  upon  it) 
what  Canadian  skill  and  industry  and  enterprise  could  do. 
And  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  You  who  have  seen  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Toronto,  presided  over  by  my  friend  to  my  right  (Mr. 
McNaught),  need  not  be  ashamed  of  what  your  Canadian 
factories  can  do.  Let  us  get  these  goods  on  exhibition,  let 
us  get  them  before  the  British  powers.  Let  it  be  known 
what  we  have  in  minerals,  and  in  wheat,  and  in  other  raw 
material,  and  you  have  there  a  standing  advertisement  of 
Canadian  skill  and  Canadian  resources,  and  it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  the  men  of  England  to  send  thejr  sons  to  this 
land  that  they  may  share  in  the  enterprise  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  this  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  give  you,  "Canadian  Industries  and 
Commerce"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk, 
the  Hon.  William  Paterson,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Prefontainf^. 
(Applause) 

MONK 

rapidly,  and  that  I  have  arrived  at  that  time  in  my  political 
career  when  I  feel'  that  it  would  be  a  most  unwarrantable 
intrusion  to  speak  at  length  in  answer  to  this  very  import- 
ant toast.  It  is  however  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  I 
deeply  regret  the  absence  of  the  leader  of  our  party  upon 
this  occasion,  and  that  that  absence,  as  I  know  personally 
full  well,  is  due  entirely  to  engagements  contracted  by  him 
long  ago,  for  no  man  I  am  sure  in  this  country  has  more  at 
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heart  the  interests  of  your  Association  than  he  has  him- 
self. (Hear,  hear).  In  fact  I  perceive  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  received  his  name  that  the  fact  is  well  known  to 
you.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  present  moment  he  is,  I  might 
say,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  himself,  and 
the  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day  is,  as  far  as  I  see,  not  at  all 
opposed  to  the  successful  carrying  on' of  the  business  upon 
which  he  is  engaged.  And  I  might  say  that  I  think  his 
output  till  this  year  will,  I  hope  it  will,  be  greater  than  it 
has  been  on  previous  occasions. 

Gentlemen,  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ross,  propounded  as  the  fit  canons  of  industry 
in  this  country,  and  to  those  canons  as  laid  down  by  him 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
sit  to  the  left  of  the  speaker,  with  some  qualification  perhaps 
as  regards  the  reciprocal  arrangement  which  he  referred  to 
with  the  United  States,  would  be  prepared  to  say  Amen. 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Ross  before  to- 
day, but  I  am  told  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  left  alone  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  and  if  Mr. 
Ross  as  a  stranger  wandered  into  the  House  of  Commons 
I  assume  from  what  he  has  said  this  evening  that  he  would 
instinctively  stray  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
where,  as  he  has  propounded  this  evening,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  receive  a  right  royal  welcome. 

THE  ASSOCIATION'S  USEFULNESS. 

But  gentlemen  to  return  to  this  toast  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  lived  in  the  public 
life  of  Canada  for  some  years,  and  particularly  who  has 
seen  the  dawn  of  this  great  century  we  have  entered  upon, 
not  to  realize  easily  the  immense,  usefulness  of  your  institu- 
tion. Let  me  say  as  one  of  those  to  whom  has  been  revealed 
the  great,  the  immense  resources  of  our  country,  that  not 
once  from  the  time  that  I  have  entered  Parliament  and 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  I  failed  to  follow  with 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  the  deliberations  of  your  most 
useful,  and  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  most  influential  Associa- 
tion. (Applause). 

We  have  a  great  country  and  we  know  little  of  its  re- 
sources. Less  than  three  centuries  ago  Canada  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  fur-trading  coast.  It  was  not  considered 
after  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  Great  Britain  as  a 
place  with  which  successful  bartering  and  exchange  could 
be  carried  on,  but  since  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  our 
great  Confederation  we  have  had  revealed  to  us  from  time 
to  time  the  immense,  the  boundless  extent  of  our  resources. 
And  to-day  few  of  those  who  are  even  still  lingering  at 
school  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  possess  here  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  make  of  our  Dominion  a  great 
industrial  country. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  BRITAIN. 

Gentlemen,  much  reference  has  been  made  to-night  and 
some  beautiful  things  have  been  said  by  every^^eaker  as  to 
our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain^n!  confess  that 
for  those  who  have  thought  that  possibly  4jrcat  Britain,  to 
which  we  are  all  so  proud  to  belong,  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  downward  grade,  the  great  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  lately  in  England  on  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire  must  have  been  a  convincing  proof  that  that 
great  Empire  and  that  great  flag  which  is  behind  you  to- 
night, Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  upon  the  wane — very  far  from 
it — and  that  we  are  entering,  if  we  can  only  all  agree  to- 
gether, upon  such  development  of  the  Empire  as  will  be 
a  revelation  to  the  world  at  large,  "j^pplause).  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  questions  r^'fsed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 


lain do  not  excite  our  interest  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  only  happy  but  proud  to  see 
amongst  us  to-night  one  who,  perhaps  the  first  in  England, 
raised  the  important  question  of  the  necessity  of  remodelling 
the  relations  between  England  and  its  great  self-governing 
dependencies.  I  refer  to  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who  has 
spoken  to  us  so  eloquently  upon  those  relations  to-night. 

On  the  main  question  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  at  the  present  moment  not  only  to  look  carefully 
into  the  political  relations  which  bind  us  to  that  great 
Empire,  but  also  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  so  appropriately 
expressed  it  in  many  of  his  public  utterances  in  England, 
to  look  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  freer  commercial 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  colonies. 
(Applause). 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps  possible  as  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Prime  Minister  has  said  not  to  agree  entirely  as  to  the 
means.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  not  only  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  but  from  every  possible  standpoint,  to  establish 
between  England  and  this  great  colony  possessing  un- 
bounded resources,  ^ore  intimate,  more  favorable  com- 
mercial relations.  prefer  the  designation  of  that  great 
step  which  we  afe  about  to  take  as  an  attempt  to  establish 
favorable  reciprocal  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  ourselves  than  to  speak  in  an  unreserved  way  of  purely 
preferential  trade.  (Applause).  I  agree  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  public  man  speaking  to  men  like  yourselves,  who 
upon  a  subject  of  that  importance  can  give  enlightenment, 
can  afford  explanations.  I  have  myself  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  realizing  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  proceed 
upon  the  basis  of  preferential  trade  without  possibly  on  some 
subjects  creating  difficulties.  It  is  possible  that  that  can  be 
done,  but  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago  I  preferred  we  should, 
together  with  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country,  sit  down 
and  endeavor  to  see  whether  we  cannot  benefit  ourselves 
by  having  the  immense  and  most  profitable  market  which 
we  can  have  in  England,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  un- 
reserved way,  in  a  subtantial  way,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
put  it,  advantage  the  Mother  Country  herself  in  trading  with 
us.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  I  must  say,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  out  in  the  way  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pointed  out 
it  should  be  carried  out,  the  giving  of  a  substantial  benefit 
to  English  manufacturers  upon  our  own  market,  without 
to  a  certain  extent  injuring  our  own  manufacturers  who 
may  be  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,,#'As  long,  no  doubt  as 
the  preference  is  confined  to  those '''things  which  we  do  not 
manufacture  ourselves,  we  should  and  we  can  give  a  sub- 
stantial and  effective  advantage  to  England,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  the  moment  there  arises  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  our  own  great  manufacturers  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  you  create  or  you  tend  to  create  that 
spirit  of  bartering,  that  carping  spirit  which  possibly  might 
injure  the  close,  the  united  relations  which  we  would  fain 
see  existing  in  an  unreserjied  manner  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  ourselves. 

CANADA  FOR  THE  CANADIANS. 


What  we  in  public  life  desire,  what  we  who  wish  to  see  bet- 
ter relations  established  within  the  Empire  aspire  to,  is  en- 
lightenment and  information,  and  from  whom,  gentlemen, 
can  we  expect  that  enlightenment  if  we  cannot  get  it  from 
vour'^elves?  What  we  desire  above  all  things  is  that  we 
should  develop  to  the  utmost  our  own  resources.  What  w? 
view  with  alarm  is  that  we  should  have  a  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  as  we  have  this  year,  of  $45,000,000,  and  even 
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$65,000,000  if  you  take  into  consideration  that  there  are 
$20,000,000  of  our  exports  consisting  of  gold  and  silver. 
What  we  desire  is  that  we  should  have  a  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor  and  not  against  us.  (Applause).  What  we  desire 
is  that  in  our  relations  with  that  great  industrial  power  to 
the  south  of  us  we  should  not  have  a  balance  of  trade  against 
us  of  $70,000,000,  but  that  we  should  manufacture  in  our 
own  country,  with  our  own  laboring  men  and  with  our  own 
resources,  those  merchandises  which  we  receive  from  the 
United  States.  What  we  desire  is  that  we  should  if  pos- 
sible keep  to  ourselves  that  extensive  manufacture.  That 
we  should,  in  one  word,  keep  Canada  for  the  Canadians. 

We  have,  gentlemen,  a  great  country,  the  extent  and 
resources  of  which  we  scarcely  realize  at  the  present  mo- 
_  ment.    You  who  belong,  not  to  a  class,  (I  do  not  like  that 
'   word),  but  a  set  of  men  who  have  done  more  since  Con- 
federation  to   develop   and   extend   the   population   of  our 
country  than  any  other  set,  you  should  receive  the  very  best 
protection   in   the    development  'of   those    great  resources 
\^  which   are   ours.      What  we  wish  for  is  that  we  should 
realize  in  this  country  what  England  undoubtedly  in  her 
great  generous  spirit  intended  these  distant  colonies  should 
realize,  that  is  to  have  their  own  fiscal  policy,  develop  their 
own    resources,   enjoy    to    the    fullest    extent    that  great 
autonomous  principle  which  has   enabled   England   to  de- 
velop the  greatest  empire  of  all  times. 

You  are  the  men  who  can  help  us  to  carry  out  that 
manifest  destiny  which  is  , ours,  and  therefore  it  is  always 
~  with  pleasure  as  a  public  man  that  I  come  to  your  meetings. 

I  had  the  advantage  yesterday  of  attending  a  most  inter- 
^  esting  sitting  of  your  Association;  and  living  in  public  life 
\  and  having  dearly  at  heart  not  only  the  aggrandisement  and 
development  of  my  own  province,  but  of  the  entire  country 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  will  be  on  every 
occasion  anxious  to  join  you.  and  to  receive  from  you  both 
>   individually  and  collectively  that  information  and  that  in- 
^  struction  which   I  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary    for  a 
public  man  if  he  is  to  fulfil  in  a  patriotic  way  his  duty  as 
^  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  (Applause). 

SIR"  LL< 


Hon  William  Paterson:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
I  understand  there  is  another  toast  to  be  offered  and  that 
there  will  be  associated  with  it  the  names  of  two  dis-. 
tinguished  gentlemen  from  England  who  are  with  you  to-night 
as  your  guests.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  them  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  them.  I  shall 
not  stand  between  that  pleasure  to  you  longer  than  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  President  and  your  Association,  for  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  be  present  to-night,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
participate  in  the  pleasure  of  this  very  successful  meeting. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation.  (Applause). 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  on  our  list 
is  that  of  "Our  Guests,"  which  will  be  proposed  by  Mr.  C. 
C.  Ballantyne,  of  Montreal,  the  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Ballantyne:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  in  rising  to 
propose  the  important  toast  of  "Our  Guests,"  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  be  very  brief  indeed.  We  have  been  greatly  privileged 
and  honored  this  evening  by  having  so  many  distinguished 
guests  with  us.  Our  hearts  have  beat  with  pride  and  our 
blood  has  coursed  faster  through  our  veins  when  listening 
to  the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  by 
our  brilliant  leader.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Howard  Vincent, 
and  the  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  whom  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this  evening. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  we  still  have  quite 
a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  to  hear  from.  In  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  "Our  Guests,"  I  would  like  to  couple 
with  it  first  the  name  of  Sir  Lloyd  Wise,  who  has 
prepared  and  compiled  the  paper  on  Patent  Law  which  you 
have  before  you  this  evening.  We  are  also  greatly  honored 
in  having  with  us  this  evening  Mr.  F.  H.  Medhurst,  from 
London,  England,  who  I  might  say  is  a  candidate  for  Islington 
in  the  coming  elections,  and  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
strongest  supporters.  We  are  also  privileged  by  having 
with  us  the  well-known  and  much  respected  Rev.  Dr. 
Barclay,  of  Montreal.  I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  you  the  toast  of  "Our  Guests,"  coupled  with  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  just  mentioned.  (Applause). 

D  WISH 


Sir  Lloyd  Wise:  Mr.  President,  Right  Hon.  Sir,  and 
Gentlemen,  I.  come  from  an  eminently  respectable  country, 
a  country  in  which  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  in- 
stitution at  all  comparable  with  this  great  institution,  and 
that  is  our  House  of  Commons.  That  I  believe  to  be  the 
only  body  in  the  Old  Country  which  goes  on  talking  into 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  goes  home  with  the 
milk. 

At  this  late  hour  I  can  certainly  not  enter  into  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  detailed  speech,  even  were  I  com- 
petent to  do  so  with  advantage.  But  I  may  say  this,  t'— ■ 
just  as  you  Canadians  admittedly  have  not  yet  realized  what 
you  possess  in  this  great  Dominion,  so  have  the  people  in 
the  Old  Country  certainly  failed  to  realize  what  a  great 
place  this  is.  Often  have  I  heard  it  said  that  Canada  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country.  It  is  my  lot  sometimes  to  address 
assemblages  of  people  in  the  Old  Country.  I  have  come 
over  here  for  the  second  time  to  learn,  and  I  hope  if  I  am 
spared  it  will  be  my  privilege  in  my  small  way  to  endeavor 
to  enlighten  my  country  at  home,  as  to  what  this  vast  Do- 
minion represents.    (Hear,  hear). 

I  hope  nothwithstanding  some  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  this  evening  that  a  way  will  be  found  for  greatly 
increasing  the  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country.  I  hope  it  will  be  found  possible  as  your 
manufactures  develop,  as  assuredly  they  will,  to  shift  some 
of  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  over  the 


border  here,  into  Canada.  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Chamberlain 
we  know  is  a  sound  man  of  business;  he  understands  manu- 
facturing and  he  understands  commercial  affairs,  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  if  he  be  spared  many  of  us  shall  yet  live  to  see  a 

great  change,  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

I  will  not  say  any  more  now  because  others  have  to 


follow,  and  you  have  to  take  the  special  train  at  two  o'clock. 
1  will  merely  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  gentlemen, 
I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  extended  to  me.  (Applause). 


MR.  F.  HASTINGS  MEDHURST 


Mr.  Medhurst;  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ballantyne  and 
Gentlemen,  when  I  was  informed  yesterday,  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  respond  with  others  to  this  important  (to, 
you  it  appears  important)  toast,  I  was  not ,  aware  that  it 
would  fall  to  my  lot  to  rnake  my  reply  to-day,  but  .  however 
that  may  be  it  would  ill  befit  me  or  any  other  of  your  .guests 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  express  to  you  the  genuine 
gratitude  that  we  feel,  and  that  I  especially  feel,. ,  coming 
from  the  Old  Country,  as  I  thought  I  should  be  coming, 
amongst  strangers,  but  in  reality  coming  not  merely  to 
fellow  citizens  but  to  men  who  have  adopted  me  as  one  of 
themselves  and  who  have  decorated  rne  with  the  insignia  of 
their  order.  (Applause). 

MISAPPREHENSIONS  EXPLAINED. 

In  the  few  words  that  I  propose  to  address  to  you  I 
would  like  with  your  permission  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
misapprehensions  that  seem  to  exist  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  proposals  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
with  reference  to  preferential  trade  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country.  For  exarnple,  it  appears  to  be  a 
wide  spread  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  some  desire 
or  design  to  curtail  or  to  restrict  the  natural  development 
of  the  colonies,  of  Canada,  and  of  Canadian  manufactures 
in  particular. 

No  such  thought  as  that  has  ever  entered  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's mind;  that  I  can  tell  you  most  emphatically.  No  such 
expression  as  that  has  ever  been  given  utterance  to  by  him. 
Surely  you  must  know  the  genesis  of  this  movement  so 
far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  concerned.  He  presided  over  two 
important  colonial  conferences,  both  of  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  were  attended  by  your  able  and  eloquent  Premier,  and 
at  those  conferences  unanimous  resolutions  were  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  way  in  which  to  bring  about  closer 
political  relationship  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
British  Dominions  over  seas  was  along  the  line  of 
preferential  trade  or  commercial  interests.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain did  his  best  whilst  a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  to 
persuade  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  co-operated  to  adopt 
a  preferential  tariff  or  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire 
as  a  part  of  their  policy.  Owing  to  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  the  British  mind  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  this  evening,  he  was  unable  to  get  his  views  ac- 
cepted by  the  whole  of  his  colleagues.  Even  the  Prime 
Minister  in  England  would  not  go  the  whole  way  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  therefore  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  order  that 
he  might  in  England  express  unstintedly  the  views  of  which 
he  considered  himself  tfie  proper  mouthpiece,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  free  hand  in  this  great  Imperial  mission, 
the  self  imposed  mission  he  has  undertaken,  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Cabinet  and  became  a  private  member  of 
Parliament  once  more. 

That  being  so,  having  made  this  sacrifice  and  having 
undertaken  a  very  strenuous  campaign  at  a  time  when  most 
men  are  seeking  leisure  and  repose,  I  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  is  possible  that  he  should  wish  the  Mother  Country 
to  do  anything  to  restrict  her  energies  or  output,  or  to  do 
anything  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  colonies,  on 
whose  behalf  T  say  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  undertaken  his 
great  and  arduous  task  of  convincing  the  British  people  that 
their  past  fiscal  religion  has  been  a  mistake;  that  conditions 


have  altered  and  that  they  must  meet  those  new  conditions 
with  jigrnew,  an  Imperial  policy?  (Applause). 

o,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  the  matter 
i^*  this.  He  is  no  theorist  but  a  practical  man;  he  looks 
around  and  he  sees  that  in  spite  of  your  protection,  in  spite" 
of  the  protection  of  America,  in  spite  of  the  protection  of 
Germany  and  France  and  Belgium,  all  these  countries  do 
import  manufactured  goods;  he  believes — and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  him — that  if  you  cannot  at  present  meet  the 
whole  of  the  demand  in  your  home  market  for  the  com- 
modities required  it  would  be  better  for  you,  aye,  and  bet- 
ter for  us,  that  you  should  get  these  commodities  which 
you  do  not  or  cannot  produce  at  the  moment,  from  some 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  rather  than  that  you  should 
purchase  them  from  your  commercial,  and  if  opportunity 
were  offered  from  your  very  material  rivals  and  opponents 
either  to  ihe  south  of  this  border  line  or  in  some  foreign 
c oun try (Applause). 

A  STATESMAN;  NOT  A  POLITICIAN. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  or  two  speakers  this  evening 
that  they  see  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  in 
carrying  it  into  practical  effect.  I  admit  that  there  are 
difficulties,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  distinction  between  statesmen  and  politicians 
all  over  the  world.  The  politician  merely  treads  an  old 
road  and  gives  it  a  new  name.-  The  statesman  strikes  out 
a  new  path  for  himself.  (Applause).  That,  gentlemen,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  great  distinction,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
chooses  to  adopt  the  better  part,  if  he  chooses, — and  I  thank 
God  that  he  has  done  so, — not  to  be  a  politician,  if  he 
chooses  rather  to  play  the  part  of  a  statesman,  an  imperial 
statesman,  if  he  chooses  to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  him- 
self and  the  Empire,  if  he  chooses  to  place  ideals  before  the 
Empire  which  he  may  never  see  realized,  I  do  not  think 
that  can  be  taken  to  his  detriment.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  meet  with  our  heads  hanging  down,  not  think  we 

ought  to  meet  in  any  spirit  of  pessimis-m.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  brains  of  Canada,  and  the  best  brains  of 
Australia,  the  best  brains  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
should  combine  with  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
that  they  should  do  so  as  your  Premier  has  suggested,  meet 
at  a  round  table  conference  and  try  to  see  if  it  be  not  pos- 
sible, forgetting  party  politics,  but  remembering  our  great 
imperial  mission,  to  weld  this  disjointed  and  disconnected 
Empire  of  ours  into  a  great  and  glorious  reality,  fraught 
not  with  menace  or  threat  to  the  rest  of  the.,  world  but 
fraught  with  universal  peace,  fraught  witl^jji^lie  greatest 
power  that  man  has  ever  seen  or  dreamed^©'^- 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not 
to  do  anything  that  can  hinder  the  development  either  of 
the  colonies  or  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  do  what  we 
can  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire may  be  met  by  the  other  portions  of  it,  so  that  we  may 
unite  in  a  great  attempt  to  do  something  to  make  the 
British  name  and  British  power  and  prestige  a  reality. 

PROSPEROUS  WORKMEN. 

And  then  again  wc  have  been  told,  and  this  perhaps  is 
the-  most  insidious  objection  of  all,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  to'  make  the  food  of  his  own  countrymen  dearer 
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in  order  to  benefit  you  colonists  here.  Well,  there  is  some 
irutli  in  some  tenets  of  political  economy,  and  one  of  the 
leading  tenets  of  political  economy  and  one  of  the  facts  of 
every  day  life  is  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  largely 
governed  by  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  can  do  anything  with  his  preferential  scheme 
to  help  to  develop  the  undeveloped  wheat  lands  of  this  and 
some  of  the  other  colonies,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
influx  of  wheat  that  would  be  thrown  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  would  bring  about,  not  an  increase,  but  an 
absolute  reduction  in  the,  price  of  bread  to  the  British  work- 
man. I  believe  it  would  result  in  increased  prosperity,  and 
in  the  building  up  in  this  country  of  a  greatly  increased 
population  of  the  best  customers  England  has  to-day  and 
the  better  customers  England  will  have  to-morrow. 

Gentlemen,  in  England  unfortunately  this  great  ques- 
tion has  been  dragged  into  the  mud  of  party  politics.  I 
regret  it.    Mr.  Chamberlain  never  intended  it  should  be  so. 

REV.  DR. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barclay:  Mr.  Chairman,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  thank  you  and 
those  associated  with  you  for  the  courtesy  which  has  made 
me  one  of  your  guests  this  evening.  My  presence  amongst 
the  manufacturers  of  Canada  may  seem  to  require  some 
little  explanation.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  I  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Mines.  Since  then  I  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Institute.  Perhaps  it  does 
not  need  any  very  lively  imagination  to  connect  me  with 
insurance,  the  only  thing  differentiating  me  from  my  brother 
insurers  being  the  nominative  risk.  I  now  find  myself  a 
manufacturer. 

I  hope  no  one  will  unkindly  suggest  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  invitation  was  extended  to  me  is  that  I  have  been 
a  persistent  manufacturer  of  dry  goods.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
here  as  a  minister,  and  I  claim  the  right  of  a  minister  to 
mingle  with  men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  avocations.  (Hear, 
hear).  If  the  Church  is  to  be  true  to  its  mission,  and  if  it 
is  to  have  power  in  its  message  it  must  keep  itself  in  touch 
with  men,  with  all  men,  and  with  men  in  that  which  is  their 
main  line  of  life. 

THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS. 

Many  solvents  have  been  suggested  for  the  problems 
that  agitate  Society  to-day.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
true  solvent  lies  in  the  declaration  which  the  Church  has 
been  entrusted  to  make  to  all  men.  It  is  not  an  omen  for 
good  to  my  mind,  it  is  an  omen  for  evil,  when  the  ties  that 
bind  Church  and  State  and  Church  and  Commerce,  and 
Church  and  Labor  are  severed.  That  that  tie  if  not  severed, 
has  been  somewhat  loosened  and  weakened  is,  I  am  afraid, 
undeniable.  There  are  men  in  our  communities  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  Church,  who  look  askance  upon  it.  There 
are  men  in  our  own  community,  men  of  influence  and 
wealth,  who  seem  to  regard  the  Church  as  an  incalculable 
quantity,  as  something  they  can  do  without,  or  as  something 
that  cannot  do  them  any  good.  I  think  this  is  bad  fcr  the 
Church,  bad  for  both.  I  would  appeal  to  these  men  and 
say,  we  need  you,  we  need  your  presence,  your  influence. 
I  will  not  say  we  need  your  money,  for  far  beyond  your 
money  we  need  your  example.  I  would  say  to  these  men  it 
is  bad  for  you.  Your  lives  are  not  strengthened  but  weakened 
by  your  absence  from  the  Church.  It  can  do  you  no  harm, 
it  can  do  you  great  good  to  unite  in  common  worship  with 
your  fellow  men  at  the  throne  of  a  common  Father. 

SECULAR  CHRISTIANITY. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time.  It  has  been  some- 
times said  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  secularize  our  religion.  I 
maintain  that  Christianity  is  not  only  the  most  sacred,  it  , is. 


I  need  net  go  into  the  history  of  the  latter,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  ud  snciner  announced  llic  pinlicy  than  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  thought  they  had  a  great  political 
battle  cry  and  that  they  could  persuade  the  people  that  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  really  proposed  was  to  starve  the  people 
and  reduce  their  employment  at  home.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  trick  will  last.  I  do  not  think  the  general  election  after 
the  next  will  be  lost  to  this  cause  of  Imperial  Reciprocity, 
though  the  next  general  election  in  England  will  probably 
be  lost  to  the  party  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  leads. 

At  all  events  you  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  personalities,  that  his  determination,  that  his 
great  idealism  and  his  great  imperialism  have  appealed  to 
much  that  is  best  in  the  public  and  in  the  private  life  of 
England,  and  he  has  followers  and  lieutenants  who  will 
not  leave  this  question,  even  though  it  may  take  ten  years 
to  bring  about  a  really  strong  and  united  British  Empire. 
(Applause). 

BARCLAY 

the  most  secular  thing  on  earth.  It  is  the  divine  right  to  go 
down  into  the  haunts  of  men,  into  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce, into  the  interchange  of  trade.  There  is  no  condition 
of  life,  there  is  no  question  of  conduct  that  the  Church 
does  not  touch,  and  our  aim  and  our  effort  should  be  to 
touch  everything  and  to  take  possession  of  everything  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  partizans.  We  have 
no  right  I  think  to  interfere  in  the  questions  of  party  politics. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  say  whether  there  shall  be  tariff  or 
no  tariff,  high  tariff  or  low  tariff.  But  we  are  citizens,  and 
we  are  interested  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  most  peo- 
ple in  everything  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion of  our  country.  It  is  for  us  to  see  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  that  national  prosperity  shall  be  accomplished  by 
national  purity  and  national  piety.  It  is  ours  to  see  so  far 
as  we  can,  that  success  shall  be  accompanied  by  honesty, 
by  justice,  by  charity.  It  is  ours  to  say,  gentlemen,  and  I 
hope  you  are  united  with  us  in  saying,  and  I  apply  the  say- 
ing to  my  own  profession,  as  well  as  to  all  your  avocations, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  lines: 

"Oh  that  in  our  country  there  might  be,  a  duty  on 
hypocrisy;  a  tax  on  humbug,  an  excise  on  all  frauds  and 
shams,  and  dishonest  plausibilities."  (Applause). 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  that  closes  the  toast  list 
but  before  we  separate  I  would  like  you  all  to  join  in  sing- 
ing the  National  Anthem. 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.  the  banquet  was  closed  by  the  singing 
of  "God  Save  the  King." 


Among  the  many  noticeable  features  of  the  Convention 
Banquet,  and  one  that  was  much  and  favorably  commented  upon, 
was  the  very  attractive  and  artistic  menu  card,  the  outside  cover 
of  which  was  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  pure  steel  plate 
engraving.  This  little  chef-d'auvre  was  produced  by  the  British 
American  Bank  Note  Company  and  will  no  doubt  be  kept  and 
prized  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  as  a 
valuable  souvenir  of  this  very  notable  gathering. 

Those  who  attended  the  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Urummond  at  their  summer  residence  m  Mount  St.  Bruno  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  some  splendid  souvenirs  of  this  enjoyable 
event  are  obtainable  in  the  form  of  group  photographs,  one  of 
which,  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  is  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  work  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  ;  the  grouping  is  artistic,  the  faces  are  clear  and  easily 
recognized,  while  the  beautiful  house  and  grounds  form  a  charming 
background.  Copies  may  be  ordered  through  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  REPRESENTATIVES 


TORONTO 

Geo.  Booth,  The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Limited 

W.  K.  George,  Standard  Silver  Co.,  Limited 

W.  P.  Gundy,  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited 

Geo.  Heintzman,  Heintzman  &  Co.,  Limited 

W.  K.  McNaught,  The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited 


J.  P.  Murray,  The  Toronto  Carpet  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 
H.  G.  Nicholls,  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited 
W.  B.  Rogers,  The  Chas.  Rogers  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited 
T.  A.  Russell,  The  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.,  Limited 
J.  T.  Sheridan,  Pease  Foundry  Co.,  Limited 
W.  A.  Strowger,  The  Canadian  Cereal  Co.,  Limited 


J.  O.  Thorn,  The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Limited 
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LONDON 

F.  W.  Coles,  Globe  Casket  Co.,  Limited 
A.  W.  White,  Geo.  White  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited 
OTTAWA 

Geo.  L.  Orme,  The  Rolla  L.  Crain  Co.,  Limited 
W.  H.  Rowley,  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  REPRESEiSTATIVES—Continued 

WINNIPEQ 

E.  L  Drewry 

HALIFAX 

W.  J.  Clayton,  Clayton  &  Sons 


LOCAL  BRANCHES 


TORONTO 

CHAIRMAN 

Richard  A.  Donald,  The  Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

W.  B.  Tindall,  The  Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co ,  Limited 

SECRETARY 

J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  6oi  Board  of  Trade  Building 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Hedley  Bond,  H.  E.  Bond  &  Co.,  Limited 

P.  H.  Burton,  The  Merchants'  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co.,  Limited 

C.  N.  Candee,  The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

J.  W.  Cowan,  The  Cowan  Co.,  Limited 

Robt.  Crean,  Robt.  Crean  &  Co.,  Limited 

P.  W.  Ellis,  P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Limited 

John  Firstbrook,  The  Firstbrook  Box  Co.,  Limited 

Ed.  Freyseng,  The  Freyseng  Cork  Co.,  Limited 

Geo.  C.  Gale,  Gale  Mfg.  Co. 

Cromwell  Gurney,  The  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Limited 
S.  R.  Hart,  Hart  &  Riddell 
C.  B.  Lowndes,  The  Lowndes  Co.,  Limited 
J.  S.  McKinnon,  S.  F.  MrKi  nnon  &  Co.,  Limited 
John  Northway,  John  Northway  &  Son.  Limited 
A.  S.  Rogers,  The  Queen  City  Oil  Co.,  Limited 
MONTREAL 

CHAIRMAN 

J.  J.  McGill 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Burland,  The  Canada  Engraving  and  Litho  Co., 
Limited 

SECRETARY 

E.  H.  Cooper,  loi  Board  of  Trade  Building 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  C.  Ballantyne,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
J.  H.  Birks,  Henry  Birks  &  Sons 

J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  McCaskill,  Dougall  &  Co. 
T.  J.  Drummond,  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co.,  Limited 
Geo.  Esplin,  G.  &  J.  Esplin 
S.  W.  Ewing,  S.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons 
O.  Faucher,  J.  B.  Dore  &  Fils 
Col.  R.  Gardner,  Robt.  Gardner  &  Son 
Chas.  B  Gordon,  The  Standard  Shirt  Co  ,  Limited 
Edgar  McDougall,  The  John  McDougall  Caledonia  Iron  Works 
Co'y.,  Limited 

D.  Lome  McGibbon,  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co, 
Wm.  McMaster,  The  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Co. 
Robt.  Munro,  Canada  Paint  Co  ,  Limited 

Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  The  RolLmd  Paper  Co. 
Aid.  G.  W.  Sadler,  Sadler  &  Haworth 
Clarence  F.  Smith,  Jas.  McCready  Co.,  Limited 
R.  R.  Stevenson,  Montreal  Cotton  Co. 

W.  T.  Whitehead,  Colonial  Bleaching  and  Printing  Co.,  Limited 
D.  Williamson,  Colin  McArthur  &  Co.,  Incorporated 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CHAIRMAN 

R.  H.  Alexander,  The  British  Columbia  Milh,  Timber  and  Trading 
Co.,  Vancouver 

VICE-CH.AIRMAN 

W.  T.  Bullen,  British  Columbia  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Victoria 

SECRETARY 

F.  M.  Robertson,  Vancouver 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

H.  Bell  Irving,  Anglo  British  Columbia  Packing  Co.,  Limited, 
Vancouver 

J.  G.  Woods,  Woods  &  Spicer,  Limited,  Vancouver 

G.  I.  Wilson,  British  Columbia  Packers'  Association,  Vancouver 
J.  G.  Scott,  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Co.,  Limited,  Vancouver 

C.  F,  Jackson,  Vancouver  Engineering  Works,  Limited,  Van- 
couver 


J.  A.  Sayward,  Victoria 

D.  R.  Ker,  The  Brackman-Ker  Milling  Co.,  Limited,  Victoria 

B.  R.  Seabrook,  The  Albion  Works  Co.,  Limited,  Victoria 
H.  J.  Scott,  Hamilton  Powder  Co.,  Victoria 

Wm.  Munsie,  Ladysmith 

J.  Palmer,  Victoria  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  Chemainus 
L.  A.  Lewis,  Brunette  Saw  Mill  Co.,  Limited,  New  Westminster 
F.  W.  Jones,  Columbia  River  Lumber  Co.,  Golden 
F.  G.  Wolfenden,  Okanagan  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Armstrong 

F.  W.  Aldridge,  Canadian  Smelting  Works,  Trail 
Wm.  Beatty,  Arrowhead 

W.  C.  Wells,  Palliser 

MANITOBA  BRANCH 

CHAIRMAN 

Geo.  F.  Bryan,  Geo.  F.  Bryan  Co.,  Winnipeg 

VICE-CHAIRM.AN 

L.  C.  Mclntyre,  The  Paulin  Chambers  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg 

SECRETARY 

C.  N.  Bell,  Board  of  Trade,  Winnipeg 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

E.  L.  Drewry,  Winnipeg 

G.  J.  Maulson,  J.  A.  Body  &  Co. 

J.  McKechnie,  The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Limited,  Winnipeg 

D.  E.  Sprague,  Winnipeg 

M.  Bull,  The  Royal  Crown,  Limited,  Winnipeg 

E.  F.  Hutchings,«The  Great  West  Saddlery  Co.,  Limited, Winnipeg 
R.  Muir,  Robt.  Muir  Co.,  Winnipeg 

A.  Kelly,  The  A.  Kelly  Milling  Co.,  Limited,  Brandon 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

CHAIRMAN 

Alfred  Dickie,  Lower  Stewiacke 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

W.  J.  Clayton,  Clayton  &  Sons,  Halifax 

SECRETARY 

J.  E.  Wood,  Halifax 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

N.  B.  Smith,  Smith  &  Proctor,  Halifax 

F.  J.  Ward,  J.  P.  Mott  &  Co.,  Halifax 

J.  R.  Henderson,  Henderson  &  Potts,  Limited,  Hahfax 
J.  P.  Longard,  Longard  Bros.,  Halifax 
W.  B.  Taylor,  The  Robert  Taylor  Co.,  Limited,  Halifax 
T.  M.  Cutler,  Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Limited,  Halifax 

G.  S.  Troop,  Black  Bros.  Co.,  Limited,  Halifax 

Alexander  McNeil,  Dominion  Antimony  Co  ,  Limited,  Halifax 
C.  J.  Silliker,  Amherst 

A.  F.  Pelton,  Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  Limited,  Amherst 

H.  L.  Hewson,  Hewson  Woollen  Mills,  Limited,  Amherst 
Harvey  Graham,  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  Limited,  New 

Glasgow 

Jas.  Munro,  Munro  Wire  Works,  Limited,  New  Glasgow 
Ernest  Hill,  The  Starr  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  Dartmouth 
H.  H.  Hamilton,  G.  J.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  Pictou 

QUEBEC 

CHAIRMAN 

G.  A.  Vandry,  J.  Arthur  Paquet,  Quebec 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

W.  A.  Marsh,  The  W.  A.  Marsh  Co.,  Limited,  Quebec 

SECRETARY 

Jos.  Picard,  The  Rock  City  Tobacco  Co.,  Limited,  Quebec 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

C.  H.  Carrier,  Carrier,  Laine  &:  Co.,  Levis 

J.  S.  Langlois,  J.  S.  Langlois  &  Co.,  Quebec 

Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Dominion  Corset  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quebec 

Dr.  E.  Morin,  Dr.  Ed.  Morin  &  Cie,  Quebec 

Major  T.  Hethrington,  Thos.  Hethrington,  Quebec 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY=LAWS 

— OF  THE — 

Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 

(INCORPORATED) 


CONSTITUTION 


The  Constitution  of  the  Association  is  contained  in  the 
following  Act  of  Incorporation  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  1902: 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

Whereas  the  persons  hereinafter  named  have,  by  their 
petition,  represented  that  they  and  others  have  for  some 
time  past  been  associated  together  under  the  name  of  The 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  have  prayed  that 
it  be  enacted  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  it  is  expedient  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition:  Therefore  His  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  conse*nt  of  the  Senate,  and  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: — 

Incorporation. 

1.  W.  K.  Gorge,  J.  J.  McGill,  Geo.  Booth,  A.  Campbell, 
C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  H.  Cockshutt,  James  Goldie,  W.  C. 
Breckenridge,  T.  H.  Smallman,  J.  B.  Henderson,  J.  O.  Thorn, 
S.  M.  Wickett,  Wm.  Stone,  J.  H.  Housser,  R.  J.  Christie, 
Geo.  H.  Hees,  J.  R.  Shaw,  John  M.  Taylor,  Thos.  Roden, 
J.  P.  Murray,  A.  W.  Thomas,  E.  G.  Gooderham,  P.  H. 
Burton,  Frederic  Nicholls,  C.  N.  Candee,  R.  Millichamp,  E. 
C.  Boeckh,  R.  Y.  Ellis,  Frank  Paul,  the  Honourable  J.  D. 
Rolland,  W.  W.  Watson,  A.  E.  Ogilvie,  Wm.  McMaster,  Jas. 
Davidson,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  G.  W.  Sadler,  P.  W.  Ellis,  J.  F. 
Ellis,  A.  E.  Kemp,  W.  K.  McNaught,  Edward  Gurney  and 
such  others  as  are  now  members  of  the  Association  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble,  together  with  such  others  as  here- 
after become  members  of  the  Association  hereby  incorpor- 
ated, are  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,"  hereinafter  called  "the  Association." 

Objects. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote 
Canadian  industries  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  to  render  such  services  and 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Association  and  to  manufactur- 
ers and  exporters  generally,  as  the  Association  shall  deem 
advisable  from  time  to  time. 

Existing  Officers  and  By-Laws  Continued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Association  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  hold  office  in,  or  are  members  of 
any  committee  of  the  unincorporated  Association,  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  same  offices,  and  to  act  on  the  same  com- 
mittees, until  the  next  annual  general  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation; and  in  like  manner  the  Association  shall  continue 
to  work  under  the  existing  constitution,  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  unincorporated  Association  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  from  that  date  the 
Association  shall  have  such  officers  and  committees  having 
such  powers  and  duties  as  the   Association   may,    from  time 

)       to  time,  by  by-law  or  resolution  determine. 

Head  Office. 

4.  Until  otherwise  determined  by  the  Association,  the 
head  office  of  the  Association  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


By-Laws,  Etc. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
present  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose may  make  by-laws  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Association,  including  by-laws  providing  for  the 
admission,  suspension,  expulsion  or  retirement  of  members, 
and  for  the  imposing  of  fees,  subscriptions  and  penalties, 
which  shall  be  binding  upon  all  members  of  the  Association, 
and  on  all  its  officers,  servants,  and  others  lawfully  under  its 
control. 

Powers  of  Association. 

6.  The  Association  may: — - 

(o)  Publish  such  pamphlets,  periodicals  or  other  publi- 
cations as  are  deemed  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  As- 
sociation or  any  of  its  members; 

(b)  Organize,  establish,  regulate  and  dissolve  branches 
or  sections  of  the  Association,  but  no  such  branch  or  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  corporation; 

(c)  Engage  in  the  work  of  developing  and  promoting 
the  export  trade  of  Canadian  goods  by  such  means  as  may 
be  considered  desirable  by  the  Association; 

(d)  Obtain  information  and  statistics  for  its  members, 
or  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  render  to 
them  such  other  services  or  assistance  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable? 

(e)  Purchase  or  acquire  real  property,  and  mortgage, 
lease,  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  the  same  provided  that  the 
value  of  such  property  held  by  the  Association  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Arbitration  Powers. 

7-  The  Association  may  provide  by  by-law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators,  members  of  the  Association,  to  hear 
and  decide  controversies,  disputes  or  misunderstandings  re- 
lating to  any  commercial  matter  which  may  arise  between 
members  of  the  Association  or  any  person  whatsoever  claim- 
ing by,  through  or  under  them  which  may  be  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration  by  the  parties  in  dispute. 

2.  Members  assenting  to  an  arbitration  by  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  shall  be  understood  to  have  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  to 
hear  the  case  and  t©  decide  upon  the  same. 

3.  The  arbitrators  appointed  to  hear  any  case  submitted 
for  arbitration  as  aforesaid  may  examine  upon  oath  (which 
oath  any  one  of  such  arbitrators  is  hereby  empowered  to 
administer)  any  party  or  witness  who  appears  before  them, 
and  shall  give  their  award  thereupon  in  writing,  and  their 
decision  or  that  of  a  majority  of  them,  given  in  such  award 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

Committees  of  Enquiry. 

8.  The  Association  may,  by  by-law  or  resolution,  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  committees  of  enquiry  to  en- 
quire into  any  matter  affecting  the  manufacturing  import  or 
export  interests  of  Canada,  and  such  committees  may  ex- 
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amine  upon  oath  (which  oath  any  member  of  said  committee 
is  hereby  empowered  to  administer)  any  party  who  appears 
before  them,  and  the  evidence  so  taken  may  be  used  to  assist 
the  Association  in  arriving  at  a  decision  with  reference 
to  the  matter  under  consideration. 


Notices  of  Meetings. 

9.  All  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  called  by 
notice  mailed  to  each  member  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
the  holding  of  such  meetings  and  all  notices  of  special  meet- 
ings shall  state  the  objects  of  such  meetings. 


BY  =  LAWS 


MEMBERSHIP. 

There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  Active,  Honor- 
ary and  Correspondent.  Active  members  shall  consist  .of 
ordinary  and  life  members. 

Active  Members. 

Active  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  open  to 
individuals,  firms  and  corporations,  or  individual  members 
of  firms  or  corporations  actively  engaged  as  manufacturers 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Candidates  for  active  mem- 
bership shall  sign  an  application.  This  application  shall  be 
signed  by  an  active  member  as  proposer  and  by  another  active 
member  as  seconder,  and  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive 
Council  after  report  by  the  Reception  and  Membership  Com- 
mittee. 

Honorary  Members. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  only  by  unanimous 
vote  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  They  shall  have  the 
same  privileges  as  active  members  but  may  not  vote  or  hold 
office. 

Correspondent  Members. 

Correspondent  members  shall  be  elected  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the  term  of 
one  year  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive  Council.  They 
shall  be  furnished  with  credentials  as  representatives  of  the 
Association  in  British  or  foreign  trade  centres  and  shall 
have  the  same  privileges  as  honorary  members. 

Life  Members. 

Any  ordinary  member  in  good  standing  may,  after  at  least 
one  year's  membership,  become  a  life  member  on  payment  in 
advance  of  ten  annual  subscriptions,  or  may  be  elected  by 
unanimous  vote  at  the  annual  general  meeting  in  consideration 
of  services  rendered  to  the  Association. 

MEETINGS. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  commence  on 
the  first  day  of  August  of  each  year.  The  annual  genera! 
meeting  shall  be  held  within  the  eight-  weel«s  succeerli-  - 
August  1st.  It  shall  be  convened  in  such  place  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Council;  to  receive  the  re-- 
port  and  financial  statement  of  the  Executive  Council  for 
the  past  year;  to  elect  the  officers,  Executive  Council  and 
Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  all  other  ge-ieral 
or  special  purposes  relating  to  the  management  of  the  As- 
sociation's affairs. 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  all  special  meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  called  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  at  his 
own  pleasure  and  shall  do  so  at  the  written  request  of  ten 
active  members  within  three  days  of  his  receipt  of  such 
request. 


OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice- 
President,  and  an  additional  Vice-President  from  each 
Province  represented  in  the  Association,  a  Treasurer  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  Executive  Council  may  from  time 
to  time  see  fit  to  appoint. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

President — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  •  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws. 

Vice-Presidents — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, in  the  order  of  their  election  to  assist  the  President  in 
the  discharge  of.  his  duties,  and  in  his  absence  to  officiate  in 
his  stead. 

Treasurer — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  pay  out  all 
moneys  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and  deposit  with  a  char- 
tered bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  Association,  all  moneys  received. 
He  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary,  sign  all  cheques  and 
have  them  countersigned  by  the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Executive  Council.  He  shall  cause  to  be  kept  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Association,  and  have  the  same  prepared,  together 
with  a  balance  sheet  thereof,  for  the  inspection  and  signature 
of  the  auditors,  and  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  auditors, 
prepare  and  certify  the  statements  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Secretary — The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  Executive  Council.  He  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  shall  keep  a  true  and  correct  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Association,  a  correct  list  of  the  members 
and  their  addresses ;  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association ;  issue  notices  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  of  the  meetings  of  all  the 
Committees ;  he  shall  collect  and  carefully  preserve  all  books, 
papers,  letters  and  documents  relating  to,  or  of  interest  to  the 
Association ;  shall  be  remunerated  for  his  services  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive  Council. 

He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Seal  of  the  Association  and 
shall  keep  the  books,  papers  and  records  of  the  Association,  all 
of  which  he  shall  deliver  up  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
President  or  Executive  Council,  to  such  person  as  he  or  they 
shall  direct,  and  shall  perform  all  duties  which  the  nature  of 
his  office  may  require,  or  the  Executive  Council  may  ^  order. 
The  books  and  accounts  shall  be  kept  at  the  head  office  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  during  business  hours. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  officers  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  all  Committees.  All 
committees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  their  Chairman,  promul- 
gated through  the  Secretary. 

I.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Chairmen  of  the  Branches, 
of  the  Association,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  member  for  each  fifteen  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  determined  by  the  membership  on  the  day  'of  annual 
meeting. 
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The  Branches  of  the  Association,  outside  of  the  city  where 
the  head  office  is  located,  may  be  represented  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Council  by  any  of  the  members  of  their  local 
Executive,  the  maximum  voting  power  of  the  several  Branches 
remaining  the  same  as  provided  in  the  preceding  clause. 

All  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association,  while  remaining 
Active  Members,  shall  be  ex-ofiicio  members  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

2.  The  Tariff  Committee,  the  Railway  and  Transportation 
Committee,  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  Reception  and 
Membership  Committee  and  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee shall  each  consist  of  ten  active  members  with  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Canada  shall  consist  of 
five  active  members  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

4.  The  Chairmen  of  the  various  standing  committees  shall 
be  constituted  each  year  for  the  special  work  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Nominations. 

Duties  of  Committees. 

All  Committees  shall  keep  a  correct  minute  book  of  their 
proceedings  and  report  to  the  Executive  Council  after  each 
meeting. 

Executive — The  Executive  Council  shall  be  the  official 
Committee  of  the  Association.  It  shall  receive  and  pass  upon 
reports  of  all  committees,  advise  and  instruct  the  general 
officers  and  shall,  in  all  matters,  act  as  the  representative  of 
the  Association  when  the  latter  is  not  in  session. 

Tariff— The  duty  of  the  Tariff  Committee  shall  be  to  hear, 
consider  and  act  upon  all  applications  from  manufacturers  who 
may  desire  the  assistance  of  the  Association  where  concerted 
action  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  behalf  of  any  particular  in- 
dustry, or  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

They  shall  be  alive  to  any  changes  in  the  Canadian  tariff 
and  watch  the  interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. 

Railway  and  Transportation — The  duty  of  the  Railway  and 
Transportation  Committee  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
an  equitable  rate  of  freights  on  the  Canadian  railways,  and 
may  be  appealed  to  by  any  member  of  the  Association  who 
wishes  to  have  a  grievance  redressed. 

They  shall  give  attention  to  all  matters  affecting  transpor- 
tation and  communication  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be- 
come of  importance  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Canada. 

Parliamentary — The  duty  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
shall  be  to  give  attention  to  all  legislation  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Reception  and  Membership — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Reception  and  Membership  Committee  to  look  after  the  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests.  They  shall  ar- 
range for  special  entertainments,  lectures,  and  banquets  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  think  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
Association.  . 

This  Committee  shall  have  power  to  devise  means  for  secur- 
ing new  members,  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil for  acceptance  such  applications  for  membership  as  they 
believe  desirable. 

They  shall  endeavor  also  to  form  branches  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  the  large  trade  centres  of  the  Dominion. 

Commercial  Intelligence — This  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  deal  with  such  questions^  as  the  metrical  system, 
moneys,  weights  and  measures;  technical  and  industrial 
schools  and  schools  of  applied  art;  a  national  museum  of 
manufactures  and  fine  arts;  expositions  held  in  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries,  and  all  information  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  Canadian  exporters. 

This  Committee  shall  establish  a  bureau  of  information  to 
which  members  may  apply  at  any  time  in  order  to  procure  re- 


liable statistics  as  to  imports,  exports,  the  possibilities  for  ex- 
tending trade,  foreign  contracts,  tariff  regulations,  banking  sys- 
tems, etc. 

They  shall  also  recommend  to  the  Executive  Council  for 
appointment  the  Correspondent  Members  of  the  Association.' 

Industrial  Canada— This  Committee  shall  deal  with  all 
questions  relating  to  the  editorial  and  business  management  of 
Industrial  Canada,  the  official  publication  of  the  Association. 
Questions  of  general  policy  shall  be  referred  to  and  passed  upon 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
COMMITTEES. 

Nominations  of  the  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  no 
member  shall  be  nominated  unless  his  consent  has  been  obtained. 

The  Officers,  Chairmen  of  Committees  and  Committees  shall 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Active  Members  present  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

Wherever  there  is  a  provincial  Branch  of  the  Association 
established,  it  shall  be  asked  to  nominate  its  Vice-President  to 
the  Association,  and  its  r-^present^tives  on  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Wherever  local  Branches  are  formed  these  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  officially  nominating  representatives  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  number  of  such  nominations  being  one  for 
each  fifteen  members  of  the  Branch. 

Should  the  Chairman  of  a  Trade  Section  already  occupy 
a  place  on  the  Executive  Council,  the  Section  shall  nominate 
another  representative. 

Representatives  to  local  Technical  School  and  other  Boards 
shall  be  elected  by  the  local  branches  of  the  Association  in 
which  such  Board  is  situated. 

Local  branches  will  be  asked  to  officially  nominate  the  re- 
presentatives to  which  they  may  be  entitled  on  any  of  the  vari- 
ous Exhibition  Associations  within  the  locality  in  which  the 
Branch  is  organized. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  may  establish  local  or  provincial  branches 
in  different  manufacturing  centres  in  Canada,  on  application  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  situated  in  such  district  or  pro- 
vince.   Such  a  branch  shall  consist  of  at  least  eight  members 

of  the  Association,  and  shall  be  known  as  the   •  Branch 

of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  member- 
ship shall  consist  of  those  members  of  the  Association  situated 
within  the  locality  designated  by  the  Branch.  The  officers  of 
such  Branch  to  be  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Committee.  The  officers  and  the  committee  shall 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Branch  assembled  in  annual 
meeting  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Branch  Associations  may  deal  finally  with  all  matters  of 
purely  local  interest. 

They  may  also  pass  upon  matters  of  general  interest,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  should  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately to  the  Executive  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  be 
considered  by  it  or  the  whole  Association. 

The  Secretary  of  a  Branch  shall  be  an  honorary  officer.  If 
a  salaried  officer  is  necessary,  he  shall  be  employed  by  the 
Executive  Coimcil,  and  receive  his  remuneration  from  the  Head 
Office. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  fees  of  a  Branch  can  be  drawn  upon 
annually  by  such  Branch  for  local  expenses  without  special 
application  to  the  Executive  Council.  If  any  further  amount 
is  required,  special  application  must  be  made  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  be  passed  upon  by  5t. 
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No  Branch  of  the  Association  shall  incur  any  liability  in 
the  name  of  the  Association  beyond  the  ten  per  cent,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  clause,  and  a  report  of  the  finances  of  each 
Branch  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Council  at  the  meet- 
ing previous  to  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

TRADE  SECTIONS. 

The  Association  may  from  time  to  time  establish  trade  sec- 
tions to  be  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Association  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  industry  or  trade.  Such  organization 
shall  be  known  as  the    Section  of  the '  Canadian  Manu- 

facturers' Association. 

The  membership  of  such  section  shall  consist  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  engaged  in  the  particular  trade,  who 
apply  for  membership  in  the  section.  The  officers  shall  consist 
of  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretary  and  an  Executive 
Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  section  prior  to  the  election  of  officers  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sections  of  the  Association  may  deal  finally  with  all  mat- 
ters affecting  only  their  own  industry  or  trade.  They  may 
also  pass  upon  matters  of  general  interest  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  should  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
Executive  Council  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  it  or  by  the  whole  Association. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  fees  of  members  of  the  section  may 
be  drawn  upon  annually  by  such  section  for  any  expenses  con- 
nected with  its  own  business  without  special  application  to  the 
Association.  If  any  further  amount  is  required,  special  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  the  Executive  and  be  passed  upon. 

VISITORS. 

Visitors  of  note  may  be  introduced  by  any  member  of  the 
Association,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association 
rooms. 

AUDIT, 

An  Auditor  or  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  every  year  by 
the  members  at  the  annual  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
audit  and  examine  the  books,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
Association,  and  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  balance 
sheet,  for  submission  to  the  Executive  Council  as  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  financial  year  as  possible-.  His  remuneration 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  general  meeting  and 
at  all  other  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting, 

2.  Business  arising  out  of  minutes, 

3.  Receiving  communications, 

4.  President's  address, 

5.  Secretary's  report, 

6.  Treasurer's  report, 

7.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees, 

8.  ""  Reports  of  Special  Committees, 

9.  Unfinished  Business, 

10.  New  Business, 

11.  Notices  of  Motion, 

12.  Election  of  Officers, 

13.  Election  of  Standing  Committees, 

14.  Appointment  of  representatives  to  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions, 

15.  Induction  of  Officers. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  suspended  or  varied  at  any 
meeting  by  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present. 

QUORUM. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  not  less  than 
five  members  must  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 


CONDUCT  OF  MEETINGS. 

All  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  and  of  Standing 
Committees  shall  be  conducted  as  follows : 

1.  If  there  should  be  no  quorum  within  15  minutes  of  the 
time  fixed  for  the  meeting  an  adjournment  may  be  had. 

2.  Any  member  who  may  desire  to  speak  must  address  the 
Chair.  All  motions  must  be  made  in  writing.  Any  member 
who  may  have  already  spoken  to  a  motion  must  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Chair  to  be  again  heard  regarding  it.  The 
Chair  may,  at  any  time,  announce  that  the  subject  is  open  for 
conversational  discussion. 

3.  The  Chair  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order. 

4.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  always  be  in  order. 

5.  In  voting  no  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 

6.  All  motions  shall  be  decided  at  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  or  Committees  by  a  majority  of  those  present.  In 
cases  where  the  number  of  votes  is  equal,  the  President  or 
Chairman,  besides  his  own,  shall  have  a  deciding  or  casting 
vote. 

7.  "V\iith  the  exception  of  clause  (i)  the  above  rules  shall 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  general  annual  meeting  and  other 
meetings  gf  the  Association. 

EXPENSES. 

No  liability  shall  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  Associ- 
ation by  any  of  the  members  or  committees  until  it  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council. 

All  Bills  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Council  and 
paid  by  cheque.  Employees'  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

DUES  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Annual  Membership  Fee  in  this  Association  shall  be, 
for  members  employing  under  one  hundred  employees,  $10;  for 
members  employing  one  hundred  or  more  employees,  $25 ;  for 
each  additional  member,  after  the  first,  from  any  firm,  $10.  The 
first  payment  shall  become  due  on  the  election  of  a  membc, 
and  each  subsequent  payment  twelve  months  thereafter. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  office  or  membership  shall  be  in  writing 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  him  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

All  dues  must  be  paid  in  full  before  a  resignation  can  be 
considered. 

EXPULSION. 

Any  member  may  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Executive 
Council,  if  charged  in  writing  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  If  in  the  opinion  of  a  quorum  of  the 
Executive  Council,  action  should  ^be  taken  thereon,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  charges  made.  The  Com- 
mittee with  due  diligence  shall  report  in  writing  if  the  charges 
are  sustained  or  not.  The  report  having  been  considered  by 
the  Executive  Council  the  member  so  charged  shall  be  notified 
in  writing  at  least  ten  days  before  final  action  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  by  registered  letter  to  his  last  known  address,  to 
appear  at  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to  defend  him- 
self. The  Executive  Council  may,  by  a  majority  vote  present 
at  such  meeting,  suspend  a  member  for  a  period  of  time  or  ex- 
pel on  a  two-thirds  vote. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BY-LAWS. 

The  By-laws  of  the  Association  may  be  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment having  been  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  forward  to  the  members  a  copy  of  such  amend- 
ment. It  shall  be  in  order  that  amendments  to  the  amendment 
can  be  discussed  and  voted  on  at  the  same  meeting. 
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BUYING   MUCH   MORE  THAN  WE  SELL 

THE  last  Trade  and  Navigation  report  of  the  Dominion 
Government  shows  that  during  the  month  of  July,  1904, 
there  was  impoited  for  consumption  in  Canada  $18,019,898  worth 
of  merchandise  as  compared  with  $18,714,564  in  July,  1903,  a 
frilling  off  of  $694,666.  The  exports  of  Canadian  products  were 
valued  at  $13,863,301  as  compared  with  $16,356,417  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  a  decline  of  $2,493,116.  If  the  decline  continues 
throughout  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  falling  off  in  our 
commerce  will  be  very  large.  But  while  the  total  trade  has 
greatly  decreased  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
adverse  balance.  In  July,  1903,  the  value  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption exceeded  the  value  of  domestic  products  by  $2,358,147  ; 
in  July,  1904,  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption  exceeded  the 
value  of  domestic  exports  by  $4,256,597.  The  trade  balance 
against  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  was  only  $460,427  ;  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  the  adverse  balance  was  $10,399,854  ;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  it  was  $45,171,985.  Judging 
from  the  experience  of  July  the  adverse  balance  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  If 
the  Klondyke  gold  nuggets  and  gold  dust  carried  off  to  the  United 
States  were  not  included  in  our  domestic  exports  the  showing 
would  be  still  more  unfavorable  to  Canada. 

How  can  we  pay  the  interest  on  loans  and  the  dividends  on 
Canadian  stocks  and  bonds  held  in  Britain  and  other  countries  if 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  continues  to  grow  in  this  way  ? 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  paying  for  the  goods  we  buy  in 
foreign  countries,  by  goods  or  by  gold.  A  continuation  of  the 
pjesent  trade  conditions  must  result  in  Canada  being  completely 
d  ained  of  gold  A  reckoning  must  come  some  day.  A  wealthy 
nation  like  Britain,  with  money  out  at  interest  in  all  the  countries 
o,''  the  world,  may  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  more  than  it  sells  for  <i 
long  series  of  years,  but  a  young  country  like  Canada  cannot  do 
it.  If  we  continue  it  much  longer  it  must  end  in  a  disastrous 
collapse  ruinous  to  every  Canadian  industry. 


THE   FARM,   THE  MINE  AND  THE  WORKSHOP 

**  '  j  ^  HE  only  real  prosperity  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
development  of  the  farm,  the  mine  and  the  workshop." — 
Torontji-^Weckly  Sun,  Sept  21. 

/Why  is  it  then  that  The  Sun  so  persistently  endeavors  to 
create"  itl'the  minds  of  Canadian  farmers  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
toward  Canadian  manufacturers  ?  If  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  development  of  the  workshop  and  the  mine  as 
well  as  the  farm  the  interests  of  farmers,  miners  and  manufacturers 
must  be  to  a  great  extent  identical,  and  instead  of  trying  to  set 

T  the  farmers  against  the  manufacturers  The  Sun  should  endeavor 
to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  a  desire  for  friendly  co- 
operation  between  these  great  Canadian  industries.)  The  Sun  is 

,  a  well  edited  paper  and  it  might  be  a  great  powerMor  good  in 
Canada  if  it  would  cease  its  attacks  on  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  remove  the  high  wall  of  protection 
that  keeps  Canadian  farm  products  out  of  the  United  States 
market  support  measures  for  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
home  market. 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  advising  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  if  they  want  to  secure  reciprocity  with  Canada 
they  had  better  hurry  up,  The  Sun  says:  "As  our  cities  grow 
in  population  their  value  as  home  markets  for  farm  produce  in- 
creases and  the  number  of  farmers  whose  fears  can  be  played 
upon  by  the  alleged  danger  to  that  home  market  from  reciprocity 
increases  also." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  The  Sun  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  growth  of  protection  sentiment  among  Canadian 
farmers,  and  to  recognize  the  value  of  home  cities  to  the  farmers. 
The  growth  of  our  Canadian  cities  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  development  of  Canadian  manufacturmg  industries  and 
it  must  be  manifest  to  the  editor  of  The  Sun  that  the  workshops 
cannot  develop  unless  our  farmers  buy  goods  "  Made  in  Canada." 
Every  dollar  sent  to  the  United  States  for  goods  that  could  be 
just  as  well  made  in  Canada  retards  the  growth  of  our  towns  and 
cities  and  makes  the  home  market  less  valuable  to  our  farmers. 

In  an  editorial  referring  to  the  Ontario  tour  of  the  Con- 
servative leader,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Borden,  The  Sun  says  : 

"  Surely  Mr.  Borden  was  not  serious  m  his  statement  that 
'adequate  protection'  would  add  25  to  100  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  Ontario  farms.  You  cannot  add  to  the  value  of  the  farmer's 
produce  by  curtailing  his  market  ;  you  can  add  to  the  value  by 
extending  his  facilities  for  sale.  Opening  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  to  the  produce  of  Ontario  farms  would  add  25  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  lands  in  the  section  in  which  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  began  his  tour." 

Mr.  Borden  does  not  propose  to  shut  the  Canadian  farmers 
out  of  the  markets  of  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Cleveland'.  They  are 
already  shut  out.  The  doors  to  those  markets  are  locked  and 
barred  and  the  more  we  beg  our  United  States  neighbors  to  open 
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them  the  more  determined  are  they  to  keep  them  closed.  Neither 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Borden  nor  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  can  unlock  those 
doors.  They  do  not  hold  the  keys.  But  they  can  guard  the 
doors  that  give  entrance  to  our  home  markets  and  so  foster  the 
development  of  Canadian  farms,  mines  and  workshops.  One 
Canadian  eats  as  much  United  States  meat  as  ten  people  in  the 
United  States  eat  of  Canadian  meat.  One  man  in  Canada  con- 
sumes as  much  United  States  butter  as  ten  men  in  the  United 
States  consume  of  Canadian  butter.  One  Canadian  eats  as  many 
eggs  from  the  United  States  as  eleven  people  over  the  border  eat 
of  Canadian  eggs.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Borden  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  eat  more  Canadian  meats,  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  other 
farm  products,  but  they  can  cause  Canadians  to  eat  less  of  United 
States  farm  products  and  more  of  our  home  farm  products  by 
raising  the  customs  tariff  and  shutting  out  produce  from  the 
United  States.  Moreover  they  can  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  home  consumers  of  farm  products  by  raising  the  tariff  high 
enough  to  give  adequate  protection  to  Canadian  manufacturing 
industries.  Every  additional  workman  employed  in  a  Canadian 
workshop  increases  the  demand  for  Canadian  farm  products. 

[Miners  of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  factory  workers,  must  eat 
farrrr'products,  but  the  development  of  the  mines  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  the  workshops.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  coal  produced  by  Canadian  miners  is  used  by  farmers. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  towns  and  cities,  either 
in  the  factories  or  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen  and  all  the  people 
of  the  towns  and  cities  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  supplying  the 
wants  of  workingmen.  Excepting  gold  and  silver  the  other 
minerals  are  valuable  only  because  they  can  be  used  as  raw 
materials  by  manufacturers  and  even  gold  and  silver  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  manufacturers. 


THE    DUMPING  CLAUSE 

the  September  number  of  Industrial  Canada  it  was  shown 
that  after  its  first  introduction  a  number  of  changes  had  been 
^ade  in  the  Dumping  Clause  of  the  Tariff  Act,  which  made  it  less 
valuable  to  Canadian  manufacturers  in  general  and  more  inconven- 
ient for  Canadian  merchants.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Government  have  wisely  accepted  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Act.  On  June  i6, 
1904,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  passed  a  number  of 
resolutions  regarding  the  dumping  clause,  one  of  which  was  as 
follows  : 

"The  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  regulation  is  to 
be  operated  with  any  chance  of  success,  the  exporters  in  foreign 
countries  who  send  goods  to  Canada  should  be  required  to  accom- 
pany each  invoice  of  such  exports  with  a  declaration  stating  not 
only  that  the  prices  named  in  the  invoice  are  the  ordinary  credit 
prices  in  the  manufacturers' market,  but  that  no  arrangement  for 
rebate,  reduction  or  compensation  has  been  or  is  being  made  with 
the  importing  firm  directly  or  indirectly." 

The  Government  has  adopted  this  proposal  and  a  regulation 
to  this  effect  has  been  issued  by  the  Customs  department.  The 
regulation  is  said  to  have  caused  much  annoyance  to  British 
exporters,  who  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  always  accurately 
state  the  current  price  in  the  British  market  in  view  of  continual 
fluctuations.  But  if  it  is  difficult  for  the  British  exporter  to  state 
the  current  price  in  his  own  market  of  the  goods  he  exports,  how 
much  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  Customs  officials  at  the 
five  hundred  ports  of  entry  in  Canada  to  determine  the  exact  price 
in  the  markets  of  far-away  countries.  The  regulation  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  assistance  to  Canadian  Customs  officials, 
but  it  will  not  relieve  them  of  responsibility.  Honest  British  or 
foreign  exporters  may  unintentionally  make  mistakes  and  dis- 
honest ones  may  do  so  designedly.    Two  exporters  of  the  same 


class  of  articles  may  value  them  differently.  The  Canadian 
Customs  officials  will  require  to  have  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  prices.  They  will  be  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the  advice  of  experts 
in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world,  but  many  mistakes  are  certain 
to  be  made.  All  this  trouble  and  uncertainty  could  be  avoided  by 
imposing  specific  duties  high  enough  to  afford  adequate  protection 
to  all  Canadian  industries. 


IMPERIAL  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE 

CANADIAN  manufacturers,  while  emphatically  endorsing  the 
principle  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade,  have  taken  pains 
to  explain  to  British  statesmen  that  Canadian  industries  must 
have  fair  protection.  We  intend  to  go  on  developing  industries 
in  Canada  ;  we  intend  to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
water-powers  with  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  endowed  our 
country  and  we  intend  to  offset  by  a  protective  tariff  any  disad- 
vantages that  may  exist  at  present  owing  to  the  higher  wages  of 
labor  and  higher  rates  of  interest,  etc.  We  have  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  our  minimum  tariff"  high  enough  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  Canadian  industries,  ^ut  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  off" 
all  trade  with  the  outside  world^^^We  believe  that  the  commerce 
of  the  Dominion  will  continually  increase  in  volume  as  the  country 
grows  in  population  and  wealth  and  we  wish  to  turn  this  trade 
into  British  channels  so  far  as  possible.  The  most  effective  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  impose  a  high  tariff  on  foreign  products. 
When  the  representatives  of  Britain  and  Canada  come  together 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  helping  one  another  by  preferential 
tariff's  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will  be  possible  in  this  way 
to  greatly  increase  trade  between  Canada  and  Britain  without 
sacrificing  Canadian  industries.  It  should  be  our  first  aim  to  give 
work  to  those  British  citizens  who  are  within  the  borders  of  our 
own  Dominion,  but  when  we  have  to  go  abroad  to  supply  our 
wants,  as  we  must  always  do  to  a  great  extent,  we  should  give  our 
fellow  citizens  in  other  countries  of  the  Empire  a  preference  over 
foreigners.  If  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  in  return 
buy  from  the  colonies,  so  far  as  possible,  those  things  which  they 
may  find  it  necessary  to  get  abroad,  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will 
be  benefited. 


The  British  advocates  of  Imperial  Preferential  Trade  do  not 
misunderstand  the  attitude  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  Since 
Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  campaign  Canada  has  been  visited  by 
a  number  of  eminent  public  men  representing  both  sides  of 
politics  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  enquiries  made  by  these 
visitors  indicate  that  they  clearly  understand  what  Canadian 
manufacturers  mean  when  they  endorse  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Medhurst,  one  of  the  Chamberlain  candidates  for 
the  British  Parliament,  speaking  at  the  banquet  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  Montreal  on  Sept.  22,  said  : 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  widespread  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  some  desire  or  design  to  curtail  or  to  restrict  the  natural 
development  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada  and  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  particular.  No  such  thought  as  that  has  ever  entered 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind  I  can  tell  you  most  emphatically  ;  no 
such  expression  as  that  has  ever  been  given  utterance  by  him." 
After  some  reference  to  the  genesis  of  the  Chamberlain  move- 
ment Mr.  Medhurst  continued  :  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  the 
matter  is  this.  He  is  no  theorist  but  a  practical  man  ;  he  looks 
around  and  sees  in  spite  of  your  protection,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tection of  America,  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  Germany  and 
France  and  Belgium,  that  all  these  countries  do  import  manu- 
factured goods,  and  particularly— and  I  thin"k;  you  will  agree  with 
him — he  thought  if  you  cannot  at  present  meet  the  whole  of  the 
demand  for  the  commodities  you  require  it  would  be  better  for 
you,  aye,  and  better  for  us,  and  if  better  for  us  then  better  for  you, 
and  if  better  for  you  then  better  for  us,  that  you  should  get  th(?se 
commodities,  which  you  do  not  or  cannot  produce  at  the  momeat, 
from  some  portion  of  the  British  Empire  rather  than  that  you 
should  purchase  them  from  your  commercial  and,  if  opportunity 
were  offered,  from  your  very  material  rivals  and  opponents  eitht,*- 
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to  the  south  of  this  border  line  or  in  some  foreign  country  .... 
Gentlemen,  this  is  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlam,  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  can  hinder  the  development  either  of  the  Colonies  or  of 
the  Mother  Country,  but  to  do  what  we  can  so  that  the  deficiencies 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  may  be  met  by  the  other 
portions  of  it." 

OUR  SISTERS  OF  THE  PALMS 

a  T^HERE  is  no  more  noble  object  for  the  young  giantess 
'  ■  of  the  Maple  Leaf  than  to  take  steps  to  insure  that  her 
sisters  of  the  Palms  shall  not  for  their  daily  bread  be  forced  to 
seek  a  foreign  alliance,''  said  Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy  of  Trinidad 
in  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Montreal  on  Septem- 
ber 22. 

The  present  position  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  and 
British  Guiana  is  unfortunate.  The  policy  of  expansion  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States  has  already  resulted  in  bringing 
many  tropical  islands  under  United  States  control.  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  are  now  recognized  as  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  and  Cuba  is  more  truly  a  dependency  of  the 
United  States  than  Canada  is  of  Britain.  All  these  tropical 
islands  have  a  preference  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  British  West  India  Islands  are  thus  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  people 
of  the  West  India  colonies-  are  beginning  to  seriously  talk  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  their  troubles. 
With  far  less  reason  many  Canadians  looked  to  Washington  for 
twenty  years  after  Confederation  was  consummated. 

That  the  United  States  .would  gladly  welcome  the  British 
West  Indies  into  the  Republic  is  certain  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  British  Government  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
transfer  if  desired  both  by  the  colonists  themselves  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But  Canadians  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by 
while  these  tropical  colonies  drift  out  of  the  Empire,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  our  Government  to  seriously  consider  what  Canada 
can  do  to  compensate  them  for  the  losses  sustained  through  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  Government  of  a  policy  of  prefer- 
ence for  the  products  of  its  tropical  dependencies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  demand  for  tropical 
products  will  enormously  increase  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  population  of  the  Dominion  will 
double  within  that  time  and  as  we  have  no  southern  territory  we 
must  import  more  southern  products  per  head  of  population  than 
the  United  States,  which  within  its  own  borders,  without  even 
drawing  upon  its  tropical  dependencies,  can  produce  cotton,  cane 
sugar,  rice,  tea,  oranges,  figs,  and  a  variety  of  other  southern 
products  that  could  not  possibly  be  economically  grown  in  any 
part  of  Canada.  Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  Canada's 
deficiency  in  this  regard.  One  conclusion  is  as  Canada  develops 
in  population  and  wealth  free  entrance  to  our  markets  will  be 
worth  more  to  the  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  than  free 
entrance  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  would  be.  The 
other  conclusion  is  that  Canada  would  be  placed  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  if  the  British  West  India  colonies  became  part  of 
the  United  States,  because  we  would  be  almost  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  our  neighbors  for  southern  raw  materials,  and  if 
they  wished  to  coerce  us  they  could  easily  do  so  by  prohibiting 
exportation  of  such  articles.  Canadians  in  general  are  disposed 
to  favor  the  imposition  of  export  duties  on  pulp  wood  and  un- 
refined nickel  in  order  to  force  the  manufacture  of  these  raw 
materials  into  finished  products  in  Canada.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  at  some  future  time  favor 
a  similar  policy  regarding  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  have 
a  monopoly.  The  United  States  constitution  will  not  permit  the 
imposition  of  export  duties,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution 
to  prevent  Congress  from  passing  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of 
certain  raw  materials.  * 


The  British  West  Indies  are  by  no  means  densely  populated, 
but  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  receive  annually  a  large  number 
of  immigrants  from  the  British  East  Indies.  These  immigrants 
are  proving  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population,  being  far  super- 
ior to  the  negroes,  and  this  movement  of  population  is  likely  to 
soon  extend  to  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  islands.  With 
increasing  population  the  demand  for  Northern  farm  products  and 
manufactured  goods  must  increase,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions there  ought^  be  a  great  expansion  of  Canadian  trade  in 
that  direction ./|i^he  British  West  Indies  are  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  the  Dominion.  They  can  supply  the  very  products  that 
we  cannot  grow  and  must  import,  and  we  can  send  them  such 
northern  products  as  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  their  tropical 
climate.  They  are  not  naturally  adapted  for  the  development  of 
^  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  while  Canada  offers  special 
advantages  for  such  industries.  Consequently,  Canadians  do  not 
need  any  protection  against  the  British  West  Indies,  and  it  would 
be  wise  policy  for  the  Government  at  Ottawa  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  for  unrestricted  reciprocity  between  the  Dominion  and 
those  tropical  colonies.  Absolute  free  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  British  West  Indies  would  wonderfully  stimulate  trade  of  the 
I  right  kind.  Such  a  policy  should  have  the  support  of  every  Cana- 
,  dian  protectionist.  It  is  quite  in  accord  with  protectionist  princi- 
jj  pies  to  admit  free  of  duty  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  within 
the  country.  There  would  be  some  loss  of  revenue,  but  the  exmlrt- 
sion  of  Canadian  trade  would  more  than  compensate  for  tl^^^ 

As  an  accompaniment  to  unrestricted  reciprocity  a  Irst  -class 
\[  steamship  service  should  be  established  between  Canadian  ports 
and  those  of  the  West  India  colonies.  Frequent,  speedy  and 
cheap  communication  would  be  essential  to  profitable  commerce. 

Such  an  arrangement  with  the  British  West  Indies  would  prob- 
ably be  advantageous  to  every  section  of  the  Canadian  community, 
but  Canadians  should  not  look  at  the  matter  purely  from  a  selfish 
point  of  view.  It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  British  Empire  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  tropical  peoples,  and  Canada  can  best  perform 
her  part  of  this  duty  by  helping  her  little  sisters  of  the  Palms,  as 
Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy  so  aptly  termed  the  British  West  India 
colonies. 

CANADA  AND  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE 

/yfi'RNADIAN  manufacturers  and  Canadian  business  men  in 
<  '^'^  general  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Canada  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  than  in  the  past.  Canadians 
will  never  consent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment will  tax  Canada  for  war  purposes.  Any  contribution  we  may 
i  make  toward  the  defence  of  the  Empire  must  be  purely  voluntary 
and  the  expenditure  must  be  controlled  by  our  own  Parliament, 
but  we  do  not  want  our  Government  to  be  at  all  niggardly  in 
providing  for  defence.  The  taxpayers  of  Britain  should  not  be 
expected  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  and  so  long  as  they 
are,  Canadians  will  occupy  a  mean  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
at  large.  Let  our  Government  provide  generously  for  the  defence 
of  Canada,  taking  care  while  doing  so  to  retain  control  of  all 
expenditures.  /' 

DISCOVERY  OF  TIN  IN  MANITOBA 

A  large  deposit  of  tin  bearing  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  two  Rat  Portage  men  in  Eastern  Manitoba,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Ontario  boundary  line  and  south  of  Cross 
Lake.  In  appearance  it  is  exactly  like  the  Cornwall  tin  ore,  and 
upon  roasting  yields  a  button  carrying  98X  per  cent.  tin.  The 
body  is  reported  to  extend  for  over  a  mile  and  to  be  from  50  to 
ICQ  ft.  wide. 

If  subsequent  investigation  should  bear  out  the  statements 
made  in  the  press,  the  discovery  will  mark  an  epoch  in  Canadian 
mining.  There  is  no  known  body  of  tin  ore  in  Canada,  and  none 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  discovery  of  tin  in  Canada,  therefore, 
would  be  an  event  whose  importance  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  estimate. 
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DISCRIMINATIONS 

Cedar  Ties  and  Poles— General  Merchandise  from 
Eastern  Canada  to  Pacific  Coast  Cities— Lumber 
(Cedar)  and  Shingle  Rates  from  Vancouver, 
Etc.  -  Cases  Heard  hy  the  Railway 
Commission. 

THE  absence  of  "  Transportation  Department  "  from  the  issue 
of  September  is  regretted.  The  editor  was  absent  in  Van- 
couver previously  to  and  during  the  issuing  of  Industrial 
Canada  for  September.  While  a  synopsis  of  the  rate 
cases  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  Van- 
couver was  dispatched  east  for  the  September  issue,  it  did  not 
arrive  in  time  at  headquarters. 

It  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  issue  the  cases  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  in  Vancouver,  and  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  Scobell  v.  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway  Co.,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine. 

SCOBELL  vs.  K.  &  P.  RAILWAY 

For  many  years,  and  until  the  establishment  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  railways  of  Canada,  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  limited  supplies  of  tie  timber  (particu- 
larly cedar)  to  endeavor  to  restrain  the  holders  of  this  timber, 
from  cutting  it  until  it  had  grown  to  sizes  suitable  for  conversion 
into  railway  ties,  and  from  disposing  of  it  otherwise  than 
to  railway  tie  contractors.  One  mode  of  procedure  served  to 
secure  the  purposes  of  the  railway  compan-ies.  Wherever  cedar 
swamps  were  situated  in  territory  that  might  be  considered  exclu- 
sive to  a  railway  company  and  the  timber  could  not  be  cut  for 
floating  down  driving  streams,  or  whenever  it  was  not  released  by 
the  tie  contractors  as  unsuitable  for  railway  purposes,  the  practice 
of  the  railway  companies  was  to  impose  such  a  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation as  would  make  it  more  profitable  for  the  owner 
to  dispose  of  his  material  to  the  tie  contractors  of  the  railway 
company. 

SCOBELL'S  COMPLAINT 
The  charge  made  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Scobell,  of  Cape  Vincent^ 
New  York,  against  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway  was^ 
first,  that  discriminatory  rates  were  imposed  on  the  transportation 
of  cedar  lumber  and  railway  ties  and  poles  of  all  kinds  made  from 
cedar  and  capable  of  being  used  for  railway  purposes.  Second, 
that  unreasonable  and  excessive  rates  were  imposed  on  the  trans- 
portation of  telegraph,  telephone  and  trolley  poles  as  compared 
with  the  rates  on  lumber,  etc. 

RATES  ON  K.  &  P.  RY. 

The  judgment  of  the  Board  does  not  pass  upon  the  second 
phase  of  this  charge,  which  is  left  over  for  further  consideration. 
The  complaint  was,  that  until  the  ist  of  March  the  Kingston  and 
Pembroke  Railway  charged  for  the  transportation  of  cedar  poles, 
ties,  etc.,  from  Flower  Station  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
a  rate  of  5  cents  per  100  lbs.,  but  effective  March  ist  the  tariff 
was  changed,  so  that  while  making  no  material  difference  in  the 
rates  as  for  lumber,  the  rate  upon  poles  was  advanced  to  10^ 
cents,  no  rates  whatever  being  quoted  for  ties.  It  was  stated  that 
on  the  latter  commodity  the  rates  since  quoted,  upon  application, 
were  prohibitory.  The  reason,  urged  by  Mr.  Conway,  of  the 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway,  which  the  Commissioners 
characterized  as  remarkably  frank,  for  the  raising  of  the  rates  of 


the  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway  upon  certain  products  was 
that  his  Company  desired  to  retard  shipment,  that  the  railways 
required  these  commodities  largely  for  their  own  use,  and  that 
the  Company's  object  was  to  restrict  the  output  so  as  to  assure  the 
fulfillment  of  their  future  requirements.  The  Board  considered 
that  this  avowal  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  enquiring  into 
facts,  and  laid  the  question  squarely  before  them  for  decision, 
whether  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  traffic  or  such  a  system  for 
supplying  rates  for  transportation  could  be  recognized  as  a  proper 
and  lawful  arrangement  ?    To  quote  from  the  judgment  : — 

"The  Railway  Act,  in  conferring  upon  the  Board  a  com- 
prehensive jurisdiction  to  control  and  regulate  railway  rates 
invests  it  with  a  discretionary  power,  without  appeal,  of 
determining  whether  tolls  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
are  just,  reasonable  and  free  from  discrimination,  and  we  can- 
not hold,  without  doing  violence  to  every  just,  equitable  and 
common  sense  consideration,  that  the  tolls  complained  of 
come  under  stich  category. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the  case  is  too  clear  for 
argument.  Upon  what  sound,  defensible  principle  can  it  be 
held  that  a  Railway  Company,  enjoying,  as  it  does,  the 
privilege  of  a  public  franchise,  should  be  allowed  to  single  out 
a  particular  commodity,  or  class  of  commodities,  and  say  to 
dealers  in  these  goods  :  We  cannot  allow  these  articles  to  be 
shipped  off  our  line  to  markets  which  you  consider  the  best 
available,  because  we  shall  need  all  these  products  for  our 
own  use  ;  and  if  you  insist  upon  being  given  a  rate,  we  will 
give  you  one,  but  it  must  be  such  a  rate  as  will  make  it  more 
profitable  to  you  to  sell  to  us  at  our  price  than  to  ship  off  our 
line  of  railway. 

This  is  in  effect  what  is  involved  in  and  implied  by  the 
statement  of  the  Company's  General  Freight  Agent,  and  this 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Respondent  Company,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  before  us,  towards  dealers  and  shippers  of  the 
class  of  goods  in  question.  The  attitude  of  the  Company  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  startling  one.  It  means  oppression  in  the 
severest  form.  It  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  and 
personal  rights  of  the  individual.  It  denies  to  a  man  the 
privilege  of  selling  his  goods  when,  where,  and  to  whom  he 
wishes.  It  says  to  a  person  who  may  have  bought  cedar 
bearing  limits  on  the  line  of  the  Company's  railway  (induced 
thereto  by  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  profitable  business), 
you  shall  not  reap  the  full  fruits  of  your  enterprise  and  invest- 
ment, because  we,  the  railway  company,  won't  allow  you.  If 
you  limit  your  production  to  what  we  will  require  of  these 
commodities  for  our  use  and  will  supply  us  at  a  price  we  shall 
name,  you  may  proceed  to  do  business  ;  but  we  will  not  carry 
your  goods  to  an  outside  market  and  thereby  possibly  denude 
our  own  line  of  this  class  of  railway  material  which  we  our- 
selves shall  need. 

In  a  case  considered  and  decided  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  this,  it  was  said  by  the  Commissioners,  in  deliver- 
ing judgment,  that  '  Common  carriers,  in  making  rates,  can- 
not arrange  them  from  an  exclusive  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  but  must  have  respect  to  the  interest  of  those  who 
may  have  occasion  to  employ  their  services,  and  must  sub- 
ordinate their  own  interests  to  the  rules  of  relative  equality 
and  justice.'  To  this  statement  of  principle  this  Board  fully 
subscribes. 

We  have  no  wish  to  characterize  the  Respondent  Com- 
pany's action  in  strong  terms.  The  system  complained  of  may 
have  grown  up  and  been  adopted  under  misapprehension  as  to 
the  relative  rights  of  the  shippers  and  railways,  and  it  may  be 
that  there  has  been  no  deliberate  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  of  using  their  power  oppressively  and  injuriously  to 
the  interests  of  the  producer,  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intent,  wrong,  and  very  grievous  wrong,  would  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  its  effect,  if  it  were  permitted  to  be 
continued. 
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There  is  but  one  way  we  can  suggest,  consistently  with 
law  and  morals,  by  which  the  railway  companies  can  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  cedar  output  along  their  lines,  and  that  is 
by  buying  the  cedar  producing  lands. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  charge  of  discrimination  has 
been  fully  and  completely  established,  and  our  order  as 
respects  this  branch  of  the  complaint  will  be  that  the 
Kingston  and  Pembroke  Railway  Company  cease  and  desist 
henceforth  and  immediately  from  levying  tolls  on  cedar  and  its 
products,  such  as  lumber,  ties,  posts,  telegraph,  telephone  and 
trolley  poles,  in  excess  of  the  tolls  on  other  descriptions  of 
timber  and  their  products. 

That  the  Respondent  Company  substitute  for  its  present 
rates  tolls  which  shall  not  discriminate  between  cedar  and 
other  woods.  That  the  tolls  on  cedar  and  other  ties  be  not 
higher  than  the  tolls  on  lumber,  to  be  published  in  the 
Company's  Special  Mileage  Tariff  on  Lumber,  etc.,  and  that 
the  tolls  on  cedar  lumber,  cedar  posts  and  cedar  poles  of  all 
kinds,  be  not  made  relatively  higher  than  the  tolls  on  other 
lumber,  posts  or  poles,  and  that  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke 
Railway  Company  substitute  a  new  tariff  giving  effect  to 
this  order,  and  submit  the  same  within  twenty  days  for  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  led  to  believe  that  on  other  rail- 
ways a  system  of  varying  rates  and  discrimination  as  against 
cedar  and  cedar  products  is  in  operation,  and  in  order  that 
such  a  system  shall  no  longer  obtain  and  continue  in  oper- 
ation, the  Board  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  the  order 
to  the  Respondnet  Company,  stated  above,  a  General  Order 
to  all  Railways  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  Canadian  Freight  Classification, 
No.  12  of  May  last,  1903,  be  amended  under  the  heading  of 
lumber,  as  follows,  viz.  ;  that  rails,  fence  posts,  telegraph  poles 
and  ties  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  now  classified  to  be 
carried  by  the  railways  by  special  contract  only,  be  added  to  the 
list  of  commodities  which  are  included  in  the  said  classification, 
in  the  term  "  Common  Lumber,"  and  are  therein  classified 
loth  class  in  carloads,  and  that  telephone  poles  and  trolley 
poles  (wooden)  be  also  added  to  the  said  list." 

Extended  notice  is  given  to  this  judgment  for  two  reason^, 
— first,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  transportation  com- 
panies have  gone  when  free  of  restraint  ;  second,  as  emphasizing 
the  fact  with  which,  before  long,  this  country  will  be  fully 
impressed,  that  for  the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  control  of 
railways  the  country  is  now  possessed  of  a  reasonably  effective 
railway  act.  It  possesses  in  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
an  instrumentality  through  which  much  good  may  accrue.  The 
regulation  of  railways  under  the  old  Act  was  not  sufficiently 
effective.  Because  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  railway  com- 
panies had  not  until  recently  warned  the  public  of  the  necessity  of 
having  an  effective  form  of  regulation.  Because,  too,  the  Railway 
Committee,  (administering'the  old  Railway  Act)  composed  of  men 
dividing  their  time  between  multitudinous  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities could  not  be  expected  to  give  the  attention  to  these 
questions  of  transportation  that  they  merit. 

.The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  confines  its  attention  to 
matters  of  transportation  and  the  regulation  of  railways.  It  brings 
to  bear  on  these  questions  the  weight  of  trained,  powerful  and 
mature  individualities.  It  is  bound  to  correct  these  anomalous 
transportation  conditions,  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  many 
years  without  restraint. 


RATES  ON  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  AND  COMMO- 
DITIES FROM  MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  ETC., 
TO  VANCOUVER,  VICTORIA,  ETC. 

Following  up  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  February  and 
March  issues  of  Industrial  Canada  regarding  the  rates  from 
Eastern  Canada  to  Pacific  Coast  points,  the  Association  submitted 
in  wriung  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  its  objections 
to  these  rates.  It  was  intended  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
laying  the  matter  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  open  court. 
The  opportunity  did  not  offer  itself  in  Toronto  because  the  time  of 


the  Commission  was  limited.  An  opportunity  arose  during  the 
visit  of  the  Manager  of  Transportation  Department  to  Van- 
couver. The  Association's  case  was  strengthened  by  the  objections 
raised,  to  the  same  rates,  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Vancouver, 
New  Westminster  and  Victoria. 

In  addition  to  those  arguments  outlined  in  the  February  and 
March  issues  the  case  of  the  Association  was  supported  by  the 
views  of  Prof.  S.  J.  McLean  upon  the  subject  which  we  will 
quote  later  on. 

The  Board  was  informed  that  at  one  time  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  rates  applied  respectively  from  Toronto  and  Montreal 
and  common  points,  a  basis  which  is  now  denied  the  Canadian 
shippers  ;  also  that  on  eastbound  business  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  no  question  about  conceding  the  Buffalo  and  New  York 
basis  to  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

WATER  COMPETITION 

Its  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  argument 
of  water  competition  urged  by  the  C.  P.  R.,  against  the  claims 
of  the  Association,  is  not  a  controlling  factor  in   these  rates 


W.  H.  D.  MILLER, 

Manager,  Transportation  Department. 


The  rates  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  might  to 
some  extent,  not  wholly,  be  influenced  by  water  competition,  are 
applied  from  interior  points  (in  some  cases  the  rates  are  lower 
from  the  interior)  until  the  Mississippi  River  is  reached.  The 
rates  applied  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco, 
etc.,  are  also  applied  to  a  large  number  of  points  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  which  are  not  subject  to  water  competition,  such  as  Mount 
Vernon,  Wash.,  and  about  200  towns  of  more  or  less  importance.  It 
is  anomalous  that  Canadian  rates  to  important  centres  like  Van- 
couver, New  Westminster  and  Victoria  should  be  on  a  high  basis 
of  rates  while  the  rates  to  points  immediately  across  the  boundary, 
like  Blaine,  Wash.,  (about  300  or  400  yards  from  the  line)  are 
on  a  low  (water  competitive  ?)  basis.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  Canadian  customs  tariff.  The  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  disclaimed  any  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
customs  tariff,  but  were  nevertheless  forced,  in  response  to  the 
questions  of  the  Board,  to  admit  that,  if  there  were  no  customs 
tariff,  if  freight  could  be  shipped  without  customs  restriction  or 
duty  from  New  York,  Buffalo,  or  Pittsburg,  to  Vancouver,  etc., 
that  the  Eastern  Canadian  manufacturer  and  shipper  would  be 
unable  to  compete. 
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These  higher  rates  are  a  reflection  upon  the  Canadian 
communities  involved. 

These  rates  ^h-e  advantages  to  the  Uiiited  States  manufacturer 
in  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  Canadian  Yukon. 

In  respect  to  the  Yukon  trade,  with  a  fair  system  of  rates,  and 
with  the  powerful  influence  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Canadian  Customs  tariff^,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  business 
should  not  be  largely  diverted  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and 
shipper. 

EXTENT  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

The  C.P.R.  state  that  their  rates  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
on  the  Yukon  traffic  are  the  same  as  the  rates  charged  by  United 
States  lines  to  Seattle.  (See  quotation  below  from  report  of 
Prof.  S.  J.  McLean.)  This  statement  is  only  partly  correct. 
The  rates  from  New  York  and  intermediate  points  (as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul)  to  Seattle  are  lower  than  from  correspond- 
ing Canadian  territory  to  Vancouver  ;  lower  by  from  20  cents  to  8 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  according  to  the  nature  and  classification  of  the 
trafiic. 

Examples  : 

general  class  freight  for  the  yukon 


Group  No  I. . 
Group  No.  2 . 


jNew  York,  .Boston,  etc.,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
I     Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  etc. 
(Montreal,  Ottawa,  etc.,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
I     London,  etc. 


To  Seattle,  Wash.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  etc. 

1234 


From  Group  No. 

"  No. 


1.65  per  ICQ  lbs. 
1.80 


.I3.00  2.60  2.20  1.90 
.I3.25      2.83      2.45  2.08 

The  commodity  rates  show  the  same  differences  according  to 
classification. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  rates  are  the  same  from  this  United 
States  territory  on  Yukon  traffic  forwarded  to  Vancouver  or 
Seattle.  It  may  be  true  that  the  rates  are  the  same  on  Yukon 
traffic  forwarded  from  Canadian  territory  to  Vancouver  or 
Seattle.  The  example  shows  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rates 
on  Yukon  traffic  are  on  a  parity  from  shipping  points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  Vancouver  or  Seattle  with  those  in  effect  to  the  same 
ports  from  the  Eastern  States. 

,  PROF.  S.  J.  McLEAN'S  REPORT 

Professor  S.  J.  McLean's  report  of  1902  to  the  Honorable 
Minister  of  Railways,  deals  with  the  question  of  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  fixed  arbitrary  on 
business  from  United  States  points,  applicable  to  Vancouver,  New 
Westminster  and  Victoria,  over  the  rates  to  Seattle.  The 
arbitrary  is  5  cents  per  100  lbs.    Example  : — 

General  Class  Freight. 


From  Group  No.  i . 


fNew  York,  Boston,  etc.,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
(  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  etc. 


CLASS  rates  per  100  LBS. 
•  2  3  4 


Seattle,  etc   $3  00 

Vancouver,  etc   $3. 05 


2.60 
2.65 


2.20 

2.25 


1.90 
1-95 


1.65 
1.70 


The  difference  is  uniformly  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  both  class  rate 
and  commodity  trafiic. 

DEFENSE  OF  C.  P.  R. 

The  report  records  the  explanation  of  the  C.  P.  R.  as  follows  : — 
"  We  submit  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  traffic  to  the  United 
States  Pacific  Coast  points  is  very  much  greater  than  to  British 
Columbia  points,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  considerably 
less  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  lines  have  easier  grades 
and  a  lower  cost  of  operating.'' 

"  The  net  revenue  to  the  C.  P.  R.  on  the  slightly  higher  rates 
to  British  Columbia  points  is  considerably  less  than  the  American 
roads  receive  on  the  lower  rates.  The  C.  P.  R.  also  stated  that  it 
costs  more  to  haul  to  Vancouver  than  to  Seattle." 


COMPETITION 

"  It  is  further  stated  by  the  C.  P.  R.  that  the  only  business  in 
which  there  is  competition  between  Canadian  and  American  mer- 
chants is  in  the  Yukon  trade.  The  rate  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
on  this  particular  traffic  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  charged  by 
the  American  lines  to  Seattle,  so  that  the  merchandise  of  these 
cities  are  on  an  exact  parity.  It  is  argued  that  the  merchants  of 
the  British  Columbia  coast  points  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  Seattle  merchants  because  the  duty  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  former  and  that  therefore  the  5  cent  arbitrary  does  not  hurt 
them." 

PROF.  MCLEAN'S  VIEWS 

Professor  McLean  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
submitted  does  not  justify  the  British  Columbia  coast  rates  being 
placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Seattle  rates  by  the  arbitrary 
of  5  cents.  He  adds  that  if  the  determining  element  in  the  tariff  to 
the  coast  is  water  competition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence by  water  between  Victoria  and  Seattle  is  so  slight,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  virtue  in  the  position  advanced  by  the  railway,  no 
justification  for  putting  the  B.  C.  rate  on  a  higher  level.'' 

COMPLAINT  FROM  NEW  WESTMINSTER 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  New  Westminster  complained  to 
Professor  McLean  regarding  the  discrimination  against  shipments 
from  Eastern  Canada,  the  discrimination  complained  of  being  the 
addition  of  arbitraries  (ranging  from  20  cents  ist  class  to  8  cents 
7th  class)  to  the  Chicago-Seattle  rates,  in  making  the  rates  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  arbitraries  ranging  from  30  cents  to  13 
cents  in  making  the  rates  from  points  east  of  Montreal  as  far  as 
Halifax. 

It  is  explained  above  that  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  are  pr.ictically  the  same  in  the  transcontinental  tariff. 

The  following  comparisons  will  illustrate  the  complaint  of 
New  Westminster. 

GENERAL  CLASS  TRAFFIC  TO  NEW  WESTMINSTER, 
VANCOUVER  AND  VICTORIA 

r~  XT  (New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  Buffalo,  Pittsburp, 

Group  No.  I  -  '^,.  r.    1         T     •  . 

^  \     Detroit,  Chicago,  bt.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

„         ,T  (Montreal,  Ottawa,  etc.,   Toronto,  Hamilton, 

Group  No.  2  T     J  .L 

^  I     London,  etc. 

Group  No.  3  I  Halifax,  St.  John,  etc. 

class   rates   per   100  LBS. 
1  2  3  4  5 

From  Group  No.  i   $3-05      3.65      2.25      195  1.70 

From  Group  No.  2 ........ .      $3.25      2.83      2.40     2.08  1.80 

From  Group  No.  3   $3-35      2.91      2.45      2.13  185 

The  same  differences  exist  in  commodity  r.;ites  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  traffic. 

Though  having  no  bearing  upon  the  matter  complained  of  by 
New  Westminster  the  following  taken  in  connection  with  the 
above  will  illustrate  another  phase  of  the  rate  situation. 

GENERAL  CLASS  TRAFFIC  TO  SEATTLE,  ETC. 

1  2  3  4  s 

From  Group  No.  i   $3.00     2.60     2.20     1.90  1.65 

From  Group  No:  2   $325      2.85      2.^0      2.08  1.80 

GENERAL  CLASS  TRAFFIC  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

12345 

•From  Group  No.  i   $300     2.60     2.20     1.90  1.65 

From  Group  No.  2   $3  20      2.78      2.35      2.03  1.75 

Here,  too,  the  differences  apply  against  the  Canadian  com- 
modity rates  according  to  the  classification  of  the  traffic. 

WHY  C.  P.  R.  CONSTRUCTS 

{       It  does  not  appear  from  the  above  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
/  Railway  is  fulfilling  one  of  the  promises  of  its  construction,  ',he 
fostering,  developing  and  bringing  closer  together  of  the  extremes 
^of  the  Dominion.    Both  ends  of  the  line  are  subject  to  dis- 
crimination in  these  rates.  , 
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DEFENSE  OF  C.  P.  R. 

To  resume  ;  the  reply  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  respect- 
ing these  rates  was  :  "  The  arbitraries,  it  should  be  explained,  are 
added  to  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  actually 
represent  the  difiference  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
compared,  in  Division  A,  with  Montreal,  an  additional  distance  of 
700  miles,  and  in  the  case  of  Division  B,  Halifax,  an  additional 
distance  of  1,500  miles.  It  cannot  be  considered  that  the  arbitrar- 
ies as  stated  represent  a  high  cost  of  transportation  for  the  mileage 
given." 

PROF.  McUEAN 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  no  arbitraries  are  added  to  the 
Chicago  rates  in  making  through  rates  from  points  east  of 
Chicago  in  the  United  States,  and  stating  that  with  only  a  few 
exceptions  the  commodity  rates  in  the  territory  from  Chicago  and 
eastward  on  shipments  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals  are  covered  by  a 
blanket  rate,  and  that  class  rates  in  that  territory  are  also  covered 
by  a  blanket  rate,  Professor  McLean  expresses  himself  "  that  the 
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difiference  in  rates  as  between  the  shipments  from  points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  British  Columbia  and  the  shipments  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals,  is  attributable  not  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  haul  but  to  the  enforcing,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  of  a  higher  basis 
of  rates. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CANADIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Professor  McLean  is  correct,  but  he  apparently  does  not 
grasp  the  main  reason  for  these  discriminations  which  is  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  the  Canadian  customs  tariff,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  CP.  R.  to  harvest  the  advantage  thereof. 


THE  C.  P.  R.  AND  THE  LUMBER  MILLERS  OF  THE 
/  PACIFIC  COAST. 

/■  A  complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
jjpuring  their  recent  visit  to  Vancouver,  by  the  lumber  millers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.     As  these  manufacturers  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Association,  the  case  was  presented  to  the  Board  by 
the  Association's  Manager  of  Transportation  Department. 

NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT 

The  complaint  had  reference  to  a  discrimination  in  rates 
imposed  upon  cedar  lumber  and  shingles  from  Vancouver,  etc., 
to  Manitoba  points.  The  rates  charged  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Winnipeg,  and  points  common 
thereto,  upon  lumber  are  :  cedar  lumber  (also  shingles),  50  cents 
per  100  lbs.  ;  fir,  spruce  and  other  lumber,  40  cents  per  100  lbs. 
This  discrimination  against  cedar  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  does 
not  apply  from  the  Canadian  lumber  mills  in  the  mountains,  from 
which  to  Winnipeg  and  common  points  the  rate  for  lumber  of  all 
kinds  is  33  cents  per  100  lbs.  Shingles  from  the  mountain  mills 
are  charged  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  lumber. 

The  east  bound  rates  to  St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg  and  common 
points  are,  by  agreement  among  the  railways,  usually  the  same. 
The  rates  charged  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
from  Pacific  coast  points  (United  States)  to  St.  Paul,  and  points 
common  thereto,  are  50  cents  and  40  cents,  the  same  as  charged 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Winnipeg,  etc. 

REASONS  FOR  DISCRIMINATIONS 

The  railway  company  urged  as  the  reason  for  this  discrimina- 
tion that  it  has  to  take  care  of  the  mountain  lumber  millers,  who, 
it  claims,  are  unable  to  secure  cedar  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
obtained  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  coast  mills  have  their  export 
trade.  Only  two  of  the  numerous  mills  on  the  coast  are  doing  an 
export  trade  ;  the  mill  at  Chemainus  and  the  British  Columbia 
Mills  Timber  and  Trading  Company's  Vancouver  mill.  The  rea- 
son for  the  discrimination,  if  it  were  a  sound  one  (which  it  is  not), 
is  hardly  the  correct  one.  The  discrimination  exists  only  into 
Manitoba.  In  view  of  the  application  of  the  same  rates  for  all 
lumber  into  the  Territories  from  the  coast  mills  and  the  same 
practice  with  regard  to  lumber  from  the  mountain  mills  into  Mani- 
toba and  the  Territories,  the  real  reason  for  the  discrimination 
seems  to  be  the  agreement  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
lumber  and  shingle  rates  which  the  railway  officials  were  obliged 
to  admit  exists  between  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  railways.  Apparently  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company  does  not  regard  the  practice  of  discriminating  against 
cedar  as  reasonable.  It  has  broken  away  from  that  practice  in 
local  territories.  Aside  from  this,  the  agreement  is  ill-advised, 
because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  difference  in  conditions 
under  v/hich  United  States  and  Canadian  coast  mill  men  are 
operating. 

The  lumber  millers  of  Washington  and  Oregon  do  not  ship 
common  or  cull  lumber,  which  from  the  Canadian  mills  constitutes 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  cedar  log.  On  the  United 
States  side  the  mills  convert  the  material  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured into  common  and  cull  cedar  lumber  into  shingles,  of 
which  the  Washington  and  Oregon  millers  alone  ship  about  35,000 
cars  per  year. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  U.  S.  LUMBER  MILLERS 

The  United  States  lumber  manufacturers  have  other  advan- 
tages not  enjoyed  by  the  millers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  : 
The  advantage  of  a  large  home  market  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
immediate  interior  for  their  common  grades  of  lumber,  and  in  the 
east  for  the  lumber  which  will  stand  higher  freight  rates  and  for 
the  shingles.  They  have  also  at  their  disposal  the  markets  of 
Alaska,  Hawaijan  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  Mexico,  l^eside  the 
advantage  of  a  large  export  trade.    The  advantage  in  the  export 
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trade  is  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  vessels  for  that  trade 
can  be  obtained  at  the  United  States  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  is  due  to  the  made  empty  inbound  tonnage,  and  the  habit  of 
vessel  owners  of  sending  their  unchartered  boats  to  ports  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  secure  loads.  Charters  at  the  United  States 
ports  are  obtainable  at  lower  prices  than  at  Vancouver  or  other 
Canadian  ports. 

WEIGHTS  OF  LUMBER 

The  railway  company  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
discrimination  the  difference  in  weights,  cedai'  as  compared  with 
fir.  rti  reply,  spruce  lum.ber  was  referred  to  as  carried  on  the  fir 
basis,  and  being  no  heavier  than  cedar  per  thousand  feet.  The 
difference  in  weight  is  not  taken  into  consideration  from  the  moun- 
tain mills.  The  minimum  weight  per  car  is  30,000  lbs.  for  spruce 
fir  or  cedar  lumber.  But  a  small  quantity  of  cedar  can  be  shipped 
on  the  kiln  dried  basis  of  weights,  only  the  cedar  known  as  clear, 
that  is,  cedar  wholly  free  of  knots.  The  kiln  drying  of  common 
cedar  would  result  in  the  knots  falling  out  and  rendering  it  worth- 
less. Cedar  seasoned,  or  partly  seasoned,  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, weighs  very  little  less  than  fir  per  thousand  feet. 

WASTAGE 

One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  economies  practised  by  the 
lumber  millers  in  the  east  is  somewhat  shocked  on  seeing  the 
wastage  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  large  mills  upon  the 
Coast.  This  wastage  arises  to  some  extent  from  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  railway  rates.  In  the  process  of  the  case  it  was 
urged  that  the  value  of  the  servic:  to  the  shipper  should  be  con- 
sidered in  making  rates.  This  is  another  phase  of  "  what  the 
traffic  will  bear "  basis  of  making  rates,  which  seems  to  some 
extent  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
making  these  east  bound  lumber  rates.  As  the  rates  stand  at 
present  they  are  higher  "than  what  the  traffic  will  bear."  The  result 
is  the  curtailment  of  output  and  an  unreasonable  wastage. 

MOVEMENT  OF  EMPTY  CARS 

The  railway  company  made  reference  to  the  haul  of  empty 
cars  for  the  traffic.  To  this  the  complainants  replied  that  the 
west  bound  movement  of  empties  would  be  related  to  the  rates 
charged  from  both  the  mountains  and  coast  mills  under  a  relative 
system  of  rates.  It  was  suggested  that  the  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  flour  mills  might  be  encouraged  by  the  railway,  which 
would  draw  grain  from  Alberta,  the  surplus  products  of  the  mills 
being  exported,  the  same  as  is  now  done  by  mills  established  at 
Tacoma  and  elsewhere  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  line. 
There  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  this  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  provided  reasonable  rates  are  made  from  Alberta.  There  is 
also  an  opportunity  to  work  up  an  anthracite  coal  business  from 
the  mines  at  Banff  and  elsewhere,  there  being  a  demand  for  this 
coal  at  Vancouver  in  spite  of  the  present  high  price.  Again,  if  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  establish  a  reasonable  basis  of 
rates  upon  Yukon  traffic  and  lend  its  powerful  assistance  to  our 
manufacturers  and  shippers  in  exploiting  the  Canadian  Yukon 
market,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  those  supplies  for  the  Canadian 
Yukon,  which  are  now  being  shipped  from  United  States  points, 
might  be  diverted  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  shipper.  It 
cannot  be  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
create  a  west  bound  tonnage  that  would  furnish  cars  for  its  east 
bound  trade.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  endeavor  to  do  so. 

FACTORS  IN  RATE  MAKING 

In  the  making  of  rates  proportion  is  a  factor.  It  is  indicated 
above  that  the  rate  for  all  classes  of  lumber  from  the  mountain 
mills  to  Winnipeg  is  33  cents  while  from  the  coast  for  fir,  spruce, 
etc.,  lumber  the  rate  is  40  cents.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  find  rates 
for  longer  mileages,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  show- 
ing the  same  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  as  rates  for  shorter 
distances,  where  the  differences  in  mileages'  and  the  dis- 
tances are  both   considerable.     From  Vancouver  to  Winnipeg 


the  distance  is  1,484  miles,  while  from  Kamloops  the  distance  is 
1,233  miles.  The  Vancouver  rate  of  40  cents  and  the  Kamloops 
rate  of  33  cents  stand  in  mathematical  proportion,  which  results  in 
the  same  ton-per-mile  earnings  from  both  points,  while  an  exami- 
nation of  rates  will  show  under  the  general  principle  of  rate 
making  that  as  mileage  is  increased  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
decreased.  The  real  difficulties  of  transportation,  heavy  grades, 
etc.,  are  east  of  Kamloops,  so  that  it  might  be  expected  the 
difference  in  rates  would  not  exceed  a  proportional  one.  While 
taking  into  consideration  the  principle  of  decreasing  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  with  the  increasing  mileage,  the  coast  lumber  manufac- 
turers expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  accept  upon  cedar  lumber 
the  present  established  difference  of  7  cents  per  100  lbs.  as  appli- 
cable to  fir  lumber. 

MILL  PRODUCTS  SEPARATED  IN  RATE  MAKING 

The  practice  of  separating  the  product  of  the  mill  and  charg- 
ing upon  one  portion,  one  scale  of  rates  and  upon  another  portion, 
another  scale  of  rates  does  not  obtain  in  the  east,  where  shingles 
and  luaiber  are  carried  from  all  mills  on  the  same  rates.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  practice 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  urged  that  it  should  be  dis- 
allowed and  discontinued.  In  their  own  interest,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  should  not  impose  a  discrimi- 
natory rate  upon  common  cedar,  which  costs  more  to  manufacture 
and  sells  for  less  than  common  fir,  but  should  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  this  material  into  the  Manitoba  market  to  displace  the 
product  of  the  United  States  lumber  mills,  now  being  imported  in 
large  quantities. 

BETTER  EARNINGS  ON  U.  S.  LUMBER 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Coast, 
Mr.  Peters,  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Western 
Lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  stated  that  railway  earned 
relatively  more  on  the  lumber  arriving  from  the  States,  but  added 
that  this  fact  was  not  given  any  weight  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  their  relations  with  the  lumber  industry  of  British 
Columbia. 

DUMPING 

Over  production  in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  a  large 
amount  of  dumping  of  lumber  upon  the  Canadian  market.  This 
applies  particularly  to  Manitoba.  It  is  plain  from  the  above 
remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  lumber  trade  on  the  United 
States  Pacific  Coast,  that  it  is  possible  for  those  manufacturers  to 
dumf)  lumber  upon  the  Manitoba  market,  in  view  of  the  output 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  manufactured. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  dumping  into  Manitoba 
should  be  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  result  is  the  same 
if  the  United  States  Coast  manufacturers  dump  into  territory  con- 
sidered to  be  local  to  the  lumber  millers  of  Minnesota,  who,  if 
their  lumber  market  be  invaded  by  the  coast  millers,  might  be 
obliged  to  turn  elsewhere,  as  they  have  been  turning  to  Manitoba, 
, to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  stocks.  .    . 

INCONSISTENT  RATE  MAKING 
In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  consistent  basis  of  making  these 
east  bound  tariffs,  a  basis  tjiat  recognizes  the'  relative  loca- 
tions of  various  consuming  points  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west, it  was  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  that  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  the  Chief  Traffic  Officer  of  the  Railway  Commission  and 
a  representative  of  the  manufacturers  should  be  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  re-aligning  these  tariffs.  To  this  suggestion  the  Com- 
missioners gave  their  ready  approval. 

C.  p.  R.  CHARTER 

In  concluding  his  case  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Mr. 
Davis,  the  Company's  solicitor  at  Vancouver,  took  occasion  to 
refer  the  Board  to  the  charter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  to  the  Railway  Act  in  effect  prior  to  February  ist,  and  to 
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the  Act  of  1903  which  took  effect  on  February  ist,  according 
to  which  the  rates  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R  ,  are  to 
be  free  from  Government  control  until  that  section  of  the  road 
earns  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction.  It 
was  noticed  recently  in  the  newspapers  that  a  set  of  questions  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Railway  Company  with  reference  to 
the  legal  interpretation  of  this  exemption. 

DISCRIMINATION  ON  C.  P.  R. 

A  ruling  had  been  already  given  out  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blair 
upon  the  power  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  discrimination  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  stated  that  there  was  no  question 
but  that  the  Board  has  the  power  to  correct  discriminations  where- 
ever  they  exist  on  the  railways  of  Canada,  except  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  Mr.  Davis  argued  that  the  power  of  the  Board  was 
limited  to  stating  that  a  discrimination  existed  and  must  cease, 
and  that  it  does  not  include  the  privilege  of  stating  ttie  manner  in 
which  the  discrimination  should  be  done  away  with. 

PROFESSOR  S.  J.  MCLEAN'S  VIEWS 

Professor  McLean  on  this  question  of  the  control  of  the  rates 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  expresses  his  opinion  in  the  report 
of  1902,  page  38,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  question  which  comes  up  in  this  connection  is  the 
assumed  impossibility  of  regulating  the  rates  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  While  the  general  rates  cannot  be  regulated 
until  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  is  obtained,  in  other  words, 
never,  there  is  no  power  conferred  to  charge  unreasonable  rates  or 
to  make  preferences.  In  this  respect  this  company  wjll  be  subject 
to  regulation." 

If  Professor  McLean's  view  on  this  subject  is  correct, 
the  Board  will  have  the  power  to  order  the  discrimination  to 
cease  and  to  express  its  views,  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out, 
with  respect  to  what  would  be  reasonable  rates. 

JUDGMENT 

The  decision  is  not  expected  for  a  short  time  as  the  Commis- 
sioners have  only  arrived  home  from  the  Coast  and  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  various  cases  submitted  to 
them  at  various  places  during  their  journey. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

* 

Pianos. — The  Morris  Piano  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Listowel,  have  issued 
a  handsome  descriptive  catalogue  of  their  different  styles  of 
upright  pianos.  The  illustrations  are  splendid  samples  of  two- 
color  work  and  are  executed  on  the  finest  kind  of  coated  stock.  A 
novel  effect  is  obtained  by  having  a  folded  fly-leaf  attached  to  each 
page,  on  which  is  printed  all  the  descriptive  matter.  The  com- 
pany will  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  to  anyone  on  application. 

Power. — "  The  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Co.,  its  Prop- 
erty and  Plant  "  is  the  name  of  a  handsome  little  book  placed  by 
that  firm  in  the  hands  of  every  delegate  at  the  Montreal  Conven- 
tion. It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  publication  and  one  that  will 
be  much  prized  by  every  one  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  copy. 
It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  Company's  charter,  its  water 
power  development,  buildings,  power  -plant,  electrical  plant  and 
transmission  lines,  in  fact  just  such  information  as  the  prospective 
consumer  of  electric  power  would  wish  to  obtain.  A  detailed 
description  is  also  given  of  the  various  industries  supplied  with 
power  from  their  central  power  house.  Thirty-two  pages  of 
beautiful  half  tones,  besides  a  number  of  maps,  afford  ample 
evidence  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  work  which  has 
already  been  accomplished  at  this  busy  little  place,  and  suggest 
the  immense  possibilities  of  Shawinigan  Falls  as  an  industrial 
centre. 

Printi7ig. — "  How  to  Mark  Printers'  Proof"  is  the  title  of  a 
useful  little  booklet  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Atwell  Fleming 
Printing  Co.,  of  Toronto.    It  is  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  those 


who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  printers  but  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  their  marks.  All  the  usual  signs  and  abbreviations  are  shown 
and  explained,  and  a  sample  proof,  after  having  been  marked  by 
the  proof  reader,  is  reproduced.  The  booklet  presents  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  is  printed  in  three  colors  on  Kenmore 
book  paper,  and  is  bound  in  a  substantial  cover  of  dark  gray,  on 
which  is  embossed  in  red  the  firm's  monogram. 

Tables. — The  Strathroy  Furniture  Co.,  Limited,  have  recently 
contributed  to  our  library  file  a  copy  of  their  No.  5  Catalogue.  It 
illustrates  a  great  many  varieties  of  their  extension  and  library 
tables,  made  from  plain  and  quartered  oak  and  elm.  Unique  designs 
of  parlor  and  card  tables  are  also  shown,  besides  combination 
tables  and  cabinets  for  kitchen  use.  By  specializing  on  tables 
this  firm  has  been  able  to  produce  a  very  superior  article,  and  is 
reported  to  be  doing  a  large  export  business.  They  advertise  that 
figures  will  be  gladly  quoted  on  any  special  designs  not  shown  in 
their  catalogue. 

The  Dodge  Calculate}: — The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 
Toronto,  have  just  received  a  new  issue  of  their  handy  novelty 
known  as  the  "  Dodge  Calculator."  With  this  device  one  can 
determine  the  required  diameter  of  a  driven  pulley  to  produce  a 
given  speed,  the  speed  of  driving  shaft  and  diameter  of  driving 
pulley  being  known,  or  if  the  speed  and  diame'.er  of  a  driven 
pulley  be  known  the  device  will  indicate  what  the  speed  of  a 
driving  shaft  would  be  using  a  stated  size  driving  pulley,  or  for  a 
given  speed  on  the  driving  shaft  it  will  indicate  what  the  diameter 
of  driving  pulley  must  be.  As  this  is  the  fourth  issue,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  being  much  appreciated  by  mechanics, 
millwrights  and  engineers.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  for  the 
asking. 

Wall  Paper. — Colin  McArthur  Co.,  of  Montreal,  are  always 
well  to  the  fore  with  original  and  attractive  advertising  novelties. 
The  latest  production  is  a  folder  containing  a  short  object  lesson 
on  the  Look-Out  Man,  in  the  course  of  which  they  draw  a  number 
of  interesting  comparisons  between  the  watchful  sailor,  keen  of 
eye  and  alert,  and  their  competent  wall  paper  men  constantly  on 
the  look-out  in  order  that  the  Line  may  float  out  on  the  currents 
of  popular  opinion  to  the  f^ood  tide  of  commercial  success  for 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer.  The  Psychology  of 
Advertising  has  evidently  been  carefully  studied  by  these  people, 
and  their  efforts  are  deserving  of  every  success. 

Wheels. — In  the  preface  to  a  handy  little  booklet  setting  forth  the 
many  advantages  of  iron  wheels  for  farm  and  road  use,  the  Dominion 
Wrought  Iron  Wheel  Co.  of  Orillia,  have  introduced  with  good 
effect  some  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  A.  W.  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  Highways  for  Ontario.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  broad  tires.  They  not  only  lighten  the  burden  for  the 
horses,  but  actually  improve  the  roads  by  rolling  them  down  hard. 
For  farm  and  general  work  the  low  wide-tire  iron  wheel  is  shown 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  wooden  variety.  The  writers 
have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  strong  case  for  their  special  line  of 
wheels,  and  with  a  wide  circulation  among  farmers  this  booklet 
should  prove  a  profitable  advertisement. 

TRAFFIC  FOR  ARGENTINA 

Canadian  exporters  who  are  likely  to  be  doing  business  with 
Argentina  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Manchester  Liners 
Limited,  have  an  excellent  service  of  steamers  from  Manchester  to 
the  River  Plate,  which,  in  conjunction  with  their  regular  service 
from  Montreal  to  Manchester,  affords  the  best  possible  means  for 
shippers  to  reach  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario  and  other 
River  Plate  ports.  Where  goods  have  to  be  trans-shipped  it  is 
always  preferable,  if  possible,  to  use  the  same  line  of  steamers,  as 
the  goods  receive  less  handling  and  the  charges  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  There  are  no  less  than  ten  steamers  engaged  in  these 
joint  services,  so  that  shippers  are  assured  of  quick  despatch.  The 
Canadian  representative  of  this  lipe  is  Mr,  R.  ,D.  Harling,  Toronto. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  OVERREACHES  ITSELF 

A  Case   Where   Extravagant  Demands  Lead  to  the  Complete  Undoing 
of  a  Labor  Union 

AN  instance  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  where  the 
extravagant  demands  of  organized  labor  resulted  not  only  in 
severe  individual  hardship,  but  in  the  complete  disruption  of  the 
local  Union.  The  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  were  gathered  from  the  employer  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  for  nearly  all  the  strikers  are  agam  back  at 
work,  and  he  was  naturally  very  reluctant  to  say  anything  which 
might  tend  to  strain  the  harmonious  relations  now  prevailing. 

Generous  Treatment  Not  Appreciated 

In  the  factory  m  question  between  forty  and  fifty  skilled 
workmen  were  kept  busily  employed  all  the  year  round.  Many  of 
these  had  been  with  the  company  ever  since  its  organization,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  were  receiving  a  wage  that  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  rate  of  wage  paid  to  skilled  operators  in  other 
callings.  In  the  spring  of  1903  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  was 
voluntarily  granted  by  the  company.  Six  weeks  later  a  further 
increase  of  5  per  cent,  was  put  into  effect,  followed  in  two 
months  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  60  to  55 
per  week,  without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  week's 
wages.  A  year  previously  the  company  generously  decided  to 
grant  a  bonus  to  each  employee  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  on  the  pay-roll  and  in  some  instances  the 
amount  thus  paid  ran  considerably  over  $100. 

One  would  naturally  expect  treatment  of  this  sort  to  meet 
with  some  appreciation,  but  subsequent  developments  proved  that 
it  had  only  been  wasted  upon  men  who  were  utter  strangers  to 
any  feeling  of  gratitude.  In  June,  1903,  the  proprietors  were 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  from  the  Union,  who  demanded 
(i)  a  further  increase  in  wages  of  10  per  cent.,  with  time  and  a 
half  for  Saturday  afternoons  and  overtime  ;  (2)  recognition  of  the 
Union  ;  (3)  an  agreement  regarding  the  government  of  apprentices; 
(4)  recognition  of  the  Shop  Committee  ;  and  (5)  the  use  of  the 
Union  Label  upon  every  article  manufactured.  These  demands 
were  made  one  morning  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  work, 
and  because  they  were  not  instantly  acceded  to  a  strike  was 
declared.  By  ten  o'clock  every  employee  about  the  place  had  left 
his  post  and  was  out  on  the  street  hurriedly  changing  his  clothes. 

The  trouble  lasted  but  three  weeks.  The  expected  strike  pay 
was  not  forthcoming  because  the  strike  had  been  declared  without 
a  permit  and  without  consulting  the  international  authorities. 
Work  at  their  calling  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the 
business  was  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  locality. 
A  vigorous  boycott  against  the  product  of  the  factory  was  in- 
stituted, a  boycott  which  virtually  stopped  the  sale  of  goods  made 
the  previous  winter  when  the  works  were  kept  in  operation  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  provide  the  men  with  employment. 

The  employers,  who  had  steadily  refused  to  recognize  the 
Union  in  any  way  whatever,  were  waited  upon  at  the  end  of  the 
period  mentioned  by  a  committee  of  the  employees,  not  of  the 
Union,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent,  in  wages  was  granted,  all  other  demands  being  dropped. 

The  Employers  Defied 

But  after  the  resumption  of  work  it  was  not  long  before 
trouble  broke  out  afresh.  Frustrated  in  their  first  attempts  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  Union  and  control  of  the  shop,  the  men 
determined  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  other  means.  A  com  - 


mittee  of  the  Union  was  secretly  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enforce  shop  discipline.  It  was  mutually  understood  that  every 
man  should  do  just  so  much  work  in  a  day,  and  no  more.  If  he 
exceeded  the  amount  fixed  upon  he  was  fined,  and  if  at  any  time 
he  were  observed  to  be  working  more  quickly  than  seemed  due 
and  proper,  he  was  fined  again.  Personal  suggestion  or  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  employers  was  met  with  open  defiance. 
If  one  of  the  firm  entered  the  shop  during  factory  hours,  the  men 
would  stand  stolidly  by  with  their  arms  folded,  refusing  to  work 
until  he  had  left.  New  men  taken  on  by  the  foreman  were 
threatened,  coerced  and  driven  out  of  town,  in  many  cases  their 
fares  being  paid  by  the  Union,  whose  sole  object  was  so  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  labor  as  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  enforce 
their  demands. 

Shut  Down  Leads  to  Litigation 

Matters  drifted  along  in  this  way  from  bad  to  worse  until 
finally  a  stage  was  reached  where  an  open  rupture  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  And  just  at  this  point  a  fortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  place  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers.  The  slack  season  of  the  year  had 
arrived  when'  sales  were  light  and  stocks  very  heavy.  Sound 
business  policy  demanded  that  these  should  be  reduced  before 
tying  up  any  more  capital,  and  so  a  cessation  of  operations  was 
decided  upon.  Then  followed  the  snow  blockades  of  last  winter 
with  their  interruption  of  traffic  and  practical  annihilation  of 
^business.  This  meant  a  further  delay  before  work  could  be 
resumed.  Subsequently  the  company  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  shut-down  to  remodel  their  plant  and  provide  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gang  system  of  piece  work,  and  before  this  was 
completed  three  months  had  passed  by. 

By  the  employees  this  action  was  regarded  as  a  lock-out  pure 
and  simple,  and  application  was  consequently  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  for  lock-out  pay.  The  latter  requested 
an  explanation,  and  it  was  brought  out  that  the  facts  were  as 
outlined  above.  It  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  Federation  that 
the  shut-down  was  justified  on  good  business  grounds.  They 
therefore  refused  to  allow  the  application  for  lock-out  pay,  throw- 
ing upon  the  local  union  the  onus  of  fighting  their  own  battle. 

The  first  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  employees 
was  to  lay  an  information  against  the  company,  charging  them 
with  breach  of  the  Alien  Labor  Law.  It  appears  that  after  the 
strike  of  June,  1903,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  employees,  the 
promise  of  steady  work  had  been  given  to  three  new  men  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  not  join  the  Union.  Subsequently 
these  men  did  join  the  Union  thus  violating  their  agreement. 
When  the  shut-down  took  place  they  were  told  to  report  for  work 
at  the  company's  branch  factory  a  few  blocks  away,  but  refused 
to  work  there,  thus  breaki-ng  faith  a  second  time.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  these  men,  who  were  themselves  the  aliens  referred 
to  in  the  charge,  two  out  of  three  of  the  charges  under  the  Alien 
Labor  Law  were  proven  and  the  minimum  fine  imposed.  These 
same  men  then  instituted  a  suit  for  damages  against  the  company 
for  non-employment  and  breach  of  contract.  The  case  was 
fought  through  the  courts  for  several  months  and  at  great  expense 
to  both  sides,  finally  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  company. 

Meanwhile  a  most  hostile  attitude  was  adopted  towards  the 
firm  by  the  employees  generally.  They  attempted  to  boycott  their 
goods,  threatened  their  buildings  with  destruction  by  fire,  and  evi- 
dence is  not  wanting  to  show  that  some  were  even  prepared  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  human  life.  The  property  had  to  be 
guarded  both  day  and  night  by  watchmen  ;  one  of  the  members 
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of  the  firm,  passing  to  and  from  the  office,  found  it  expedient  to 
change  his  route  daily  in  order  to  circumvent  plots  aimed  at 
his  person,  and  every  night  for  three  consecutive  weeks  he  was  ' 
virtually  kept  a  prisoner  m  his  own  home  by  men  who  would 
scruple  at  nothing  to  accomplish  their  own  nefarious  purposes. 

Death  Blow  to  the  Union 

^  But  three  months  of  idleness  in  the  midst  of  a  long  hard 
'  winter  have  a  wonderfully  educative  influence  on  men  who,  in  their 
^  hour  of  prosperity,  are  not  disposed  to  listen  to  reason.  Those 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  coerced,  who  had  acted  con- 
trary to  their  own  good  judgment  in  following  the  tactics  of  their 
leaders,  were  the  first  to  become  disgusted.  Work,  they  found, 
was  impossible  to  obtain,  and  with  wives  and  children  at  home  to 
be  provided  for  they  found  little  satisfaction  in  fighting  for  an 
empty  principle.  One  by  one  they  left  the  Union  and  requested 
to  be  taken  back  on  the  company's  own  terms.  By  the  time  the 
alterations  to  the  factory  were  completed  and  work  was  ready  to 
be  resumed  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  own 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  It  had  become  thoroughly  disorganized, 
its  leaders  had  become  discredited,  and  its  name  had  become  a 
name  of  reproach  and  contempt. 

The  plant  is  now  running  with  its  full  quota  of  men.  There 
is  no  question  of  an  open  shop  or  a  Union  shop,  for  the  word 
Union  never  enters  into  any  of  their  discussions.  The  best  of 
harmony  prevails  between  employer  and  employee,  and  financially 
the  men  are  as  well  off  as  they  were  before  the  trouble  began, 
r  But  they  have  learned  their  lesson,  and  learned  it  well,  and  others 
\  who  are  prone  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  would  do  well  to  profit 
by  their  unfortunate  experience. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  LIBRARY 

In  addition  to  the  Departmental  reports  regularly  received  by 
the  Association  from  the  Dominion  Government,  a  copy  has  been 
sent  us  of  the  correspondence  respecting  the  Alaska  Boundary  and 
the  Award  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal  ;  also  a  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Disputes  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  The  latter  is  a 
book  of  over  850  pages,  and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  ques- 
tions affecting  capital  and  labor  in  Western  Canada. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for 
1903  contains  a  vast  store  of  information  that  every  public  spirited 
man  in  this  country  will  find  both  interesting  and  valuable.  All 
the  regular  departments  have  been  maintained,  and  much  new 
data,  rendered  available  by  the  census  of  1901,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated. The  industrial  progress  which  the  country  has  made  in  the 
past  ten  years  is  forcibly  told  by  means  of  figures.  The  growth 
along  the  lines  of  education  is  especially  noteworthy,  a  most 
remarkable  reduction  having  taken  place  in  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates. It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  usefulness  of  this 
annual  publication.  Almost  every  phase  of  our  national  existence 
has  its  year's  story  told  in  figures,  which  are  made  instantly  acces- 
sible by  means  of  a  carefully  prepared  index. 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Henry  A.  Fiske 
of  the  Hand-Book  of  Fire  Protection  for  Improved  Risks,  has 
kindly  placed  upon  our  shelves  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  their  valuable  work.  This  book,  which  is  at 
once  a  text  for  the  novice  as  well  as  .for  the  experienced  risk 
inspector,  specifies  and  explains  the  best  practices  followed  in 
affording  protection  against  loss  by  fire-  It  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  architects  and  property  owners  interested  in  mini- 
mizing the  chances  of  loss  from  this  cause. 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Marion, 
Patent  Solicitors  af  Montreal,  for  a  copy  of  their  recent  publica- 
tion, entitled  the  Inventor's  Adviser.  This  valuable  little  book 
discusses  in  an  interesting  manner  the  reason  for  patent  monopoly. 


the  possibility  of  secret  use  of  an  invention,  the  nature  and  policy 
of  patents,  the  time  required  to  procure  patents,  and  the  course 
and  treatment  of  an  application  in  the  Patent  Office.  A  summary 
of  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  patent  matters  is  given,  follow- 
ing which  are  a  large  number  of  court  decisions  relating  to  patent 
laws  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  book 
is  issued  to  answer  questions  of  frequent  occurrence  relating  to 
patents  and  inventions,  and  should  be  of  great  service  to  manufac- 
turers and  inventors  generally. 

Chicago  Conference  for  Good  City  Govertiinent,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Editor,  National  Municipal  League,  igo4. — 
This  volume  of  over  400  pages  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chicago  Conference  for  good  city  government  and  the  Tenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  The  League, 
in  placing  this  information  before  the  public,  expresses  the  desire 
"  that  it  may  prove  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  that  growing 
number  of  Americans  who  appreciate  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
giving  of  their  time  and  energy  for  the  elevation  of  American 
municipalities,  and  for  combating  the  forces  which  are  always 
tending  to  corrupt  and  debase  them."  The  word  American  is  here 
used  in  its  proper  and  larger  sense  and  the  valuable  papers  on 
municipal  matters  are  as  worthy  of  study  by  Canadians  as  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  No  less  than  twenty-five  different 
articles  are  published,  and  each  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
some  sphere  of  municipal  work.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are: — 
Partizanship  in  Municipal  Politics,  The  Progress  of  Home  Rule  in 
Cities,  Uniform  Municipal  Accounting,  Program  for  the  Teaching 
of  Municipal  Government  and  of  Civics  in  the  Elementary  School, 
Municipal  Taxation,  The  Functions  of  the  Municipality  with 
special  reference  to  Public  Service  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  municipal 
affairs. 


MADE  A  MISTAKE. 

Should  Have  Bought  Canadian  Scale  and  Saved  Trouble  and  Delay 

Trouble  has  been  brewing  for  some  time  between  the  Point 
Edward  Elevator  Co.  and  their  Minneapolis  contractors  over  the 
breaking  down  of  a  big  grain  scale  in  the  top  of  the  new  elevator. 
The  scale,  imported  from  the  United  States,  had  been  built  and 
erected  throughout  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturer's 
specifications,  and  at  no  time  while  it  was  in  use  was  it  loaded 
to  anything  like  its  full  capacity.  The  accident,  which  occurred  in 
May  last,  resulted  in  the  scale  breaking  and  dropping  down  through 
five  floors  and  landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  building. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  fear  that  litigation  would  have  to  be 
resorted  to  before  the  matter  could  be  settled,  but  it  is  now 
announced  that  both  the  Minneapolis  contractors  and  the  United 
States  manufacturer  have  agreed  to  make  good  all  damage  and 
replace  the  scale  without  cost  to  the  Company. 

The  elevator  manager,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject, 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  insisted  upon  a  Canadian- 
made  scale  in  the  first  place,  as  his  experience  of  Canadian- 
made  elevator  scales  had  been  most  satisfactory.  The  large  scales 
in  the  Sarnia  Elevator,  which  is  under  the  same  manager,  were 
made  in  Canada. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  WANTED 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  Canada  re- 
quires the  services  of  a  man  capable  of  filling  a  position  as  general 
office  assistant.  He  must  be  of  good  address,  irreproachable 
habits,  upright,  indefatigable,  adaptable  and  experienced ;  a 
married  man  30  to  35  years  old  preferred.  A  good  salary  will  be 
paid  to  start  with,  and  promotion  will  follow  as  resulting  services 
justify.  For  further  information  address  The  Secretary,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 
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THE   MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA 

There  are  few  man-  [  ' 
ufacturers  in  Canada 
that  are  more  widely 
known  or  more  closely 
identified  with  our 
national  industrialism 
than  Mr.  Robert 
Munro,  the  Managing 
Directorof  the  Canada 
Paint  Co.,  Ltd. 

He  was  born  of 
Highland  Scottish 
parents,  July  22nd,  ' 
1841,  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  is  a  first 
cousin  of  Neil  Munro,  ^ 
the  Scottish  author.  ' 
Soon  after  his  birth 
his  family  returned  to 
their  native  highlands,  i 
where  Mr.  Munro  " 
spent  his  boyhood 
days.  It  is  sometimes  said  he  showed  his  powers  of^'application 
and  his  facility  of  expression  early  in  life  by  acquiring'a  familiarity 
with  the  Gaelic  language,  but  if  that  be  not  a  sufficient  tribute  to 
his  youthful  endeavors,  he  can  supplement  it  with  a  number  of 
books  he  has  in  his  library,  prizes  won  at  school  from  1849  to 
1853.  In  this  latter  year  his  family  returned  to  Glasgow  in  the 
interest  of  their  six  boys.  Robert  entered  Wellington  Place 
Academy  preparatory  to  entering  the  University  with  a  view  to  a 
profession  upon  which  his  parents  had  set  their  hearts.  He  could 
not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  a  business  offer  and  in  1857 
he  entered  the  service  of  .Mexander  Fergusson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Glasgow,  manufacturers  of  leads,  paints  and  colors,  a  connection 
which  has  never  been  severed  although  he  is  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  members  of  that  firm  as  it  was  constituted  in  January, 
1876,  when  he  became  a  partner. 

This  firm  had  business  interests  in  Canada  and  Mr.  Munro's 
first  visit  to  this  country  was  in  November,  I665.  In  1876,  the 
importing  business  being  impeded  by  the  Canadian  Tariff,  works 
were  established  in  Montreal  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
agents.  In  1887  the  Canadian  business  was  again  acquired  by  the 
Glasgow  firm,  and  in  1891  this  was  merged  into  a  new  concern,  the 
Canada  Paint  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  Mr.  Munro  as  Managing  Director. 

Mr.  Munro  has  unselfishly  refused  to  confine  his  energies  to 
personal  improvement,  giving  freely  of  his  energy  and  talent  to 
public  movements.  In  1901-2  he  was  the  President  of  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association,  the  first  President  from  the 
City  of  Montreal.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  was  Treasurer  when  the  present  Board 
of  Trade  Building  was  in  course  of  erection,  and  is  at  present  2nd 
Vice-President.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Montreal  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  an  elder  in  the  Crescent  St.  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College. 

His  influence  in  any  sphere  is  for  good.  His  faith  in  the 
uture  of  his  adopted  country  is  firm.  is  pne  of  those  men 


who,  while  they  refuse  the  proffers  of  public  positions,  exert  a 
wholesome  and  positive  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Many  a 
young  man  has  felt  the  benefit  of  his  personal  exhortation  ;  many 
an  audience  has  been  impressed  with  his  optimism,  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 


THE  Locomotive  and  Machine  Co.,  of  Montreal,  has  just  com- 
pleted extensive  additions  to  its  plant  amounting  to  abou 
$500,000,  both  in  the  Locomotive  and  Structural  Steel  Depart- 
ments, making  the  plant  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  on  the 
continent.  The  company  is  also  spending  $100,000  in  building  a 
hoteLand  cottages  to  accommodate  its  employees  at  Long  Point, 
where  the  works  are  located.  A  large  number  of  important  con- 
tracts are  now  under  way,  and  a  staff  of  about  1,600  men  are  kept 
busily  employed. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  is  directed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
White's  advertisement  on  page  115.  Mr.  White  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  popular  Division  Freight  Agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  in  Toronto  for  many  years.  We  wish  Mr.  White  success 
in  his  new  field.  He  will  be  glad  to  get  in  communication  with 
manufacturers  desirous  of  writing  fire  insurance. 

The  Penberthy  Injector  Co.,  of  Windsor,  are  making  prepar- 
ations to  commence  the  manufacture  of  globe,  angle  and  check 
valves.  They  expect  to  be  in  the  market  with  P.I.C.  valves  early 
in  1905. 

The  Victoria  Shoe  Co.,  Toronto,  who  had  a  most  interesting 
process  exhibit  at  the  Toronto  Fair,  are  equipping  their  factory 
wiih  a  number  of  new  machines  similar  to  those  shown.  They 
will  be  the  first  in  Canada  to  make  use  of  the  "  Wonderhook  "  for 
ladies'  boots. 

The  Jackson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clinton,  Ont.,  have  just 
completed  the  installation  of  a  new  engine  and  boiler,  and  an 
electric  plant  to  run  their  machines  and  light  their  factory. 

The  Sanderson-Harold  Co.,  01  Paris,  Ont.,  have  added 
another  story,  40  ft.  by  120  ft.  to  their  construction  department. 
They  have  also  enlarged  their  dry  kiln  and  macl^ine  shop.  New 
machinery  has  been  installed,  which  will  give  them  double  their 
former  capacity. 

Work  on  the  new  waterworks  and  sewage  system  for  the  town 
of  Oshawa  was  begun  early  in  September,  and  it  is  expected  that 
everything  will  be  completed  by  next  spring.  The  estimated  cost 
is  $150,000.    The  water  will  be  taken  from  Lake  Ontario. 

A  branch  of  the  Carter  White  Lead  factory  of  Chicago,  has 
been  started  at  Montreal,  the  old  C  .P.  R.  shops  on  Delorimier 
Avenue  having  been  secured  for  that  purpose.  The  lead  to  be 
corroded  here  will  be  brought  by  the  company  from  its  mines  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Eureka  Planter  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  have  added  a 
wood-working  department  to  their  already  well-equipped  plant. 
They  have  installed  a  modern  planer  and  matcher,  as  well  as  rip 
and  cut-off  saws.  The  new  equipment  will  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  combination  hay  and  stock  rack. 

The  large  mica  mine  situated  near  Cantley,  Ont.,  has  been 
sold  by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  D.  King,  Toronto,  to  the  Westinghouse 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  company  announce  their  intention  of 
operating  the  mine  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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The  immense  coal-washing  plant  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  at  Sydney,  C.13.,  is  now  completed,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  It  is  built  in  two  units,  there  being 
two  distinct  sets  of  machinery  and  appliances  which  can  be  oper- 
ated singly  or  together.  The  capacity  of  both  plants  is  2,500  tons 
a  day.  The  buildings  are  of  structural  steel  and  brick  on  concrete 
foundations. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  capitalized  at  $125,0  o , 
have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  at  Walkerville, 
Ont.  About  sixty  hands  will  be  employed  throughout  the  winter. 
Machines  for  the  Canadian  trade  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
early  next  year. 

Cushing  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  have  greatly  enlarged  their  fac- 
tory at  Calgary.  They  now  employ  about  icq  men,  and  supply 
nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  used  by  the  building  trade  in 
Alberta. 

The  Dominion  Government  will  make  an  attempt  to  rid  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  dogfish  pest. 
Three  reduction  plants  are  to  be  established  for  converting  the  fish 
into  fertilizer  and  glue.  One  will  be  erected  in  Northern  New 
Brunswick,  one  in  Cape  Breton,  and  one  on  the  M  agdalen  Islands 
They  will  be  operated  by  the  Government,  who  will  pay  the  fisher 
men  a  good  price  for  all  the  fish  they  bring  in. 

Extensive  improvements  and  additions  are  m  progress  at  the 
works  of  Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  Amherst,  N.S.  A  new  moulder  is 
being  installed,  and  separate  buildings  are  being  erected  for  office 
and  storage  purposes. 

The  Library  Bureau  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  are  adding  an  extra 
story  to  their  old  main  building,  and  are  erecting  a  new  three- 
story  addition  as  well.  They  have  also  begun  work  on  a  lumber 
storage  shed  for  kiln  ri  ed  lumber  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
twenty-five  car  loads. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Cornwall  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 
is  now  almost  completed.  It  is  a  one-story  building,  built  solidly 
throughout  of  stone,  and  its  appliances  are  of  the  most  modern 
design.  The  paper-making  machine  will  be  run  by  steam,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  machmery  will  be  driven  by  electric  power.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  15  tons  per  day,  and  only  the  finer  grades 
of  paper  will  be  made. 

The  Provincial  Fertilizer  Company's  establishment,  situated 
on  St.  Peter's  Island,  near  St.  John,  N.B.,  is  now  in  operation. 
The  material  it  makes  use  of  is  dog  fish  and  fish  ofifal,  and  its 
capacity  is  said  to  be  very  large.  At  present  only  15  men  are 
employed,  but  this  number  will  shortly  be  increased. 

Work  is  being  pushed  steadily  along  on  the  plant  of  the 
Belleville  Portland  Cement  Co.  Powerful  engines,  possessing  a 
combined  capacity  of  1,550  h.p.,  are  being  installed,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  works  will  be  the  most  modern  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  continent.  It  is  expected  that  the  daily  output 
will  be  about  2,000  bbls. 

The  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Co.,  of  Sydney,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, have  under  consideration  the  erection  of  an  extensive  plant  for 
creosoting  timber.  Louisburg  is  spoken  of  as  the  probable  site, 
though  details  are  not  yet  completed.  No  such  industry  has  yet 
been  established  in  Canada. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Go's  new  plant  at  St.  John,  N.B., 
will  consist  in  all  of  twenty-eight  buildings  and  will  cover  an  area 
of  37  acres.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will  exceed  $1,000,000. 
The  contract  for  the  structural  iron  has  been  let  to  the  Dominion 
Bridge  Co.,  Lachine,  for  $250,000. 

The  Kerr  Engine  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Walkerville,  Ont.,  have 
recently  established  agencies  in  Winnipeg.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bissett, 
339  Main  St.,  has  charge  of  the  waterworks  hydrants'  and  valves, 
and  Mr.  David  Philip,  470  Main  St.,  of  the  brass  and  iron  steam 
and  water  valves,  radiator  valves,  etc. 


A  box  factory  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  boxes  per  day  has  just 
been  put  in  operation  at  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  by  the  Brunette 
Saw  Mills,  Limited.  The  company  are  said  to  do  a  very  large 
business  in  supplying  boxes  to  the  fish  canners  and  fruit  and  butter 
packers. 

The  Brackman-Ker  Milling  Co.  will  erect  a  large  steel  tank 
for  storage  purposes  at  Strathcona,  Alta.,  next  spring.  Work  was 
to  have  been  commenced  this  fall,  but  had  to  be  postponed  owing 
to  their  inability  to  secure  the  steel. 

The  Penman  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Paris,  Ont..  is  said  to  be 
about  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  West.  Medicine  Hat  is  spoken 
of  as  the  probable  location  of  their  new  industry. 

The  Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Co  ,  of  Toronto,  will  establish 
a  branch  of  their  big  business  at  Winnipeg.  They  will  employ 
between  100  and  200  skilled  mechanics. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  incorporating  the 
Canada  Coating  Mills  Company,  Ltd.  The  capital  stock  is  placed 
at  $100,000,  and  the  chief  place  of  business  will  be  Georgetown, 
Ont ,  where  work  has  already  been  begun  on  the  erection  of  a 
large  factory.  The  company  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  coated 
paper,  cardboard  and  boxboard  covers.  John  R.  Barber,  M.P.P., 
is  one  of  the  leading  spirits. 

The  Macfarlane  Shoe  Co.,  Montreal,  have  removed  their 
plant  to  90-96  Beaudry  Street,  where  they  have  almost  double 
their  former  capacity.  Their  output  now  amounts  to  i,  500  pairs 
of  shoes  a  day. 

The  Carriage  and  Wagon  makers  of  New  Brunswick  have 
organized  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices.  The  President  of  the  Association  is  Mr.  B.  L. 
Moore,  of  Moore's  Mills,  N.B. 

The  London  Brass  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  adding  a  three  story 
warehouse  to  their  present  premises  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co  ,  Ltd.,  of  St.  Catharines,  are  at  work 
upon  a  new  automobile  plant  in  that  city,  which  they  expect  to 
have  in  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  It  will  be  given  a  fixed 
assessment  by  the  municipality,  in  return  for  which  they  agree  to 
employ  a  minimum  of  fifty  hands,  and  pay  $25,000  annually  in 
wages. 

The  premises  of  the  Dominion  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, are  being  completely  remodelled  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
much  larger  output. 

The  plant  of  the  Sheridan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Pease  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  will  continue  the 
operation  of  the  works  at  New  Toronto.  The  management  will 
be  practically  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  amalgamation. 

The  display  of  the  Metropolitan  Soap  Co.  at  the  Toronto  Fair 
was  a  distinct  reve)^>tion  to  many  of  the  progress  which  the  textile 
soap  industry  has  made  in  this  country.  This  enterprising  com- 
pany has  recently  extended  its  factory  facilities  very  considerably, 
and  its  brands  are  becoming  well  known  to  the  Canadian  trade. 

The  London  Bolt  and  Hinge  Works  have  built  a  large  addi- 
tion to  their  factory  and  are  installing  eleven  new  machines  of  the 
latest  design. 

Messrs.  Fleming  and  Ferguson  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  ice-breaker  which  is  to  ply  on 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  during  the  coming  winter.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  delivered  on  the  Clyde  on  November  20th.  She  will  be  200 
ft.  long,  43  ft.  beam,  with  a  draft  of  18  ft.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  maintain  communication  by  water  with  the  port  of  Mont- 
real throughout  the  winter  season. 

AGENCIES  WANTED 

Young  man  starting  up  as  Manufacturers'  Agent  would  like 
a  couple  more  good  lines  suitable  for  western  trade.  References 
if  necessary.    F.  E.  Henderson,  482  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


INDUSTRIAL  HEXICO  AND  ITS  TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES 

IN  his  last  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mn  Consul  Leay  of 
Vera  Cruz  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  manu- 
facturing mdustries  of  Mexico  and  the  general  conditions  of  trade 
there  prevailing. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  is  an  industry  that  for 
years  has  been  protected  by  a  high  tariff,  and  local  manufacturers 
are  no.w  said  to  be  in  complete  possession  of  the  home  market. 
The  total  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  [20,000  bales,  of 
which  one-half  is  of  native  growth.  The  principal  mills  are  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  Swiss  capitalists.  They  are  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  and  driven  by  electricity  derived  from 
water  power.  Almost  every  variety  of  cotton  is  manufactured, 
including  standard  grades  of  percales,  ginghams,  shirtings  and 
towellings.  Many  of  these  lines  are  equal  to  the  best  goods  from 
England  or  the  United  States,  a  matter  upon  which  the  Mexicans 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

Of  sugar  mills  there  are  over  1,200  in  Mexico,  one-quarter  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  really  important  producers.  The  in- 
dustry, therefore,  is  one  of  considerable  consequence.  The  mills 
are  equipped  with  British  or  United  States  machinery  and  their 
number  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1902  the  total  production  was 
103,000  tons;  in  1903,  112,000  tons.  The  crop  for  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  126,000  tons. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  also  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  prominence.  There  are  now  nearly  750  factories  in  operation, 
which  last  year  turned  out  about  140,000,000  cigars  and  6,112  tons 
of  cigarettes.  The  total  value  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  country 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000,  of  which  $850,000  is 
exported. 

Consul  Leay  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  consumption 
of  British  goods  in  Mexico  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade 
which  might  be  done  were  but  the  field  invaded  more  systematic- 
ally, and  a  little  more  push  and  energy  shown  in-  securing  a  fair 
share  of  the  market.  The  demand  for  the  better  classes  of  goods 
is  steadily  increasing  ;  the  country  is  every  year  becoming  more 
and  more  prosperous  and  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  grow  in  proportion. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  good  opening  at  present  for  all  kinds  of 
roofing  material.  Even  the  best  houses  often  have  leaky  roofs,  for 
the  locally  manufactured  tiles  are  unable  to  withstand  the  heat 
and  moisture.  United  States  tools  have  achieved  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  popularity  owing  to  their  lightness  and 
ingenuity  of  construction.  Cork  linoleums  and  thic^  floor  cover- 
ings should  find  a  ready  sale,  as  the  floors  throughout  Mexico, 
even  in  the  best  provincial  houses,  are  of  cold  stone.  Stoves  that 
may  be  left  burning  without  attention  and  that  will  not  overheat 
the  room,  should  also  meet  with  considerable  favor.  Every  house- 
holder paying  a  rent  of  $300  a  year  really  needs  two  or  three  of 
these  and  could  easily  afford  them.  The  increased  attention  being 
paid  to  mining  has  more  than  doubled  the  demand  for  mining  and 
reduction  machinery  within  the  past  three  years.  For  other  lines 
of  machinery  there  are  also  good  openings.  Improved  agricul- 
tural implements  are  slowly  being  introduced  throughout  the 
country,  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in  this  respect  as 
about  four-fifths  of  the  implements  and  vehicles  now  in  use  are  of 
the  most  antiquated  design.  The  flour  to  be  obtained  in  Mexico 
is  not  graded,  and  the  belter  qualities  do  not  seem  to  be  procurable 
at  all,  with  the  result  lhat  all  bread  is  more  or  less  bad. 

A  word  of  warning  is  given  to  those  who  would  speculate  in 
Mexican  rubber  plantations.    It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  present 


time  nearly  $5,000  000  has  been  invested  and  lost  in  this  hazardous 
undertaking,  a  great  part  of  which  was  obtained,  and  continues  to 
be  obtained,  by  fraudulent  advertising. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSION  IN  BRAZIL 

Consular  reports  received  from  Brazil  do  not  indicate  any 
improvement  in  the  trade  conditions  of  that  country.  For  years 
business  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  low  price 
of  coffee,  the  growing  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  industry  of 
the  country.  Money  is  reported  as  being  exceedingly  scarce  and 
loans  are  obtainable  only  by  houses  of  the  highest  standing.  The 
average  rate  of  discount  is  10  per  cent.  The  situation,  however,  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  general  belief  that  bottom  has  at  last 
been  reached,  and  an  undercurrent  of  confidence  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  certain  quarters. 

The  crops  for  1903  were  for  the  most  part  fairly  good,  coffee 
doing  exceptionally  well.  The  yield  was  large  and  the  quality 
excellent,  better  in  fact  than  it  has  been  for  years.  A  large  surplus 
of  coffee  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  was  also  disposed  of 
at  strong  prices,  and  shipments  last  autumn  were  very  heavy. 

The  returns  from  cocoa  and  tobacco  were,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, much  less  than  in  1902  owing  to  the  unseasonable 
weather  during  flowering  time.  The  former  is  now  being  culti- 
vated far  more  extensively  than  in  past  years,  and  if  the  conditions 
remain  favorable  a  much  larger  yield  may  confidently  be  looked 
for. 

The  rubber  trade  has  been  greatly  stimulated  through  the 
discovery  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  vast  forests  of  Manieoba, 
the  existence  of  which  was  never  before  suspected.  These  have 
been  found  to  produce  a  grade  of  rubber  far  superior  to  anything 
heretofore  seen  in  that  country.  Shipments  up  to  the  present  have 
been  very  light,  partially  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  laborers  to 
collect  the  rubber,  and  partially  by  reason  of  the  very  poor  roads 
with  which  this  new  country  is  provided.  As  soon  as  better  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior  are  established  it  is  expected 
that  a  large  and  profitable  trade  in  this  product  can  be  built  up. 

FOREIGN  COnriERCE  OF  RUSSIA 

In  1903  the  total  imports  into  Russia  by  way  of  the  European 
frontier  were  valued  at  $300,000,000,  an  increase  over  1902  of 
$36,000,000.  The  principal  increase  is  to  be  credited  to  agricul- 
tural implements,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1902  was  a  very 
plentiful  one. 

The  countries  from  which  Russia  buys  most  largely  are  Ger- 
many, $118,000,000  ;  Great  Britain,  $51,000,000  ;  and  the  United 
States,  $17,000,000,  with  France,  Austria  and  Finland  following 
close  behind. 

Russian  exports  across  the  European  frontier  were  valued  in 
1903  at  $475,000,000,  or  nearly  $62,000,000  more  than  they  were 
in  1902.  More  than  half  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  the 
export  of  grains  and  farm  products,  as  follows  :  wheat,  $109,000,- 
000  ;  butter,  $15,800,000  ;  eggs,  $25,500,000. 

Russia's  best  customers  are  shown  by  the  accompanying 
figures,  taken  from  the  export  trade  returns  for  1903  :  Germany, 
$116,300,000  ;  Great  Britain,  $109,000,000;  Netherlands,  $50,500,- 
000  ;  France,  $37,950,000  ;  Italy,  $28,900,000  ;  Finland,  $23,400,- 
000  ;  Belgium,  $21,800,000,  and  Austria-Hungary,  $18,500,000. 

Her  sales  to  the  United  States  were  comparatively  small, 
reaching  in  value  only  $2,700,000. 
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QROWINQ  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA 

The  foreign  commerce  returns  of  the  Argentine  Repubhc  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1904  show  imports  valued  at  $43,300,622, 
as  compared  with  $33,539,498  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  exports  valued  at  $73,234,446  as  compared 
with  $69,351,190  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903.  Of  the  total  imports 
$16,064,433  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  Britain's 
most  formidable  rival,  did  only  about  one-third  as  much  business, 
with  Italy,  United  States  and  France  following  her  in  the  order 
mentioned.  Of  Argentina's  exports  France  took  1 11,000,000,  and 
Britain  and  Germany  each  about  $9,500,000.  An  analysis  of  the 
articles  exported  reveals  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  business 
is  done  in  pastoral  or  agricultural  products,  $72,000,000  out  of  the 
$73,000,000  of  exports  falling  in  these  two  classes. 

The  classification  of  her  principal  imports  is  as  follows  : 


Foodstuffs    $  3,334,104 

Tobacco   1,022,858 

Wines   1,764,691 

Textile  Materials   17.575-95^ 

Oils    1,415,469 

Chemicals  and  Drugs   1,283,775 

Lumber  and  Appliances   2,447,788 

Paper  and  Appliances   904,620 

Iron  and  Appliances   7,442,043 

Glass  and  Ceramics   3,137,826 


Britain's  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  seems  to  be 
steadily  advancing,  especially  in  the  matter  of  wheat,  and  the 
decline  which  has  been  noticed  in  her  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  the  United  States  is  being  made  up  largely  from  this  source. 
The  fertile  fields  and  small  population  of  this  country  make  her  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  the  grain  market  of  the  world. 

CHICAGO  CONSUL  AS  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Canadians  who  are  interested  in  Chicago  as  a  market  for 
exports  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  kind  offer  recently  made  by 
British  Consul  Finn  of  that  place.  In  a  letter  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  Consul  Finn  says: 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  Consul- 
ate is  always  ready  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to  assist  the  com- 
merce of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  we  are  given 
little  information  from  Canada,  and  Canadians  never  ask  any 
information  from  us,  while  we  are  flooded  with  enquiries  from 
United  States  firms  willing  to  send  goods  into  Canada.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  regard  this  Consulate  as  one  of  your  agencies, 
and  make  all  possible  use  of  my  staff  and  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
trade  and  capabilities  of  this  Consular  district,  and  recommend 
Canadian  merchants,  manufacturers  and  others  to  call  upon  us 
when  visiting  Chicago,  so  that  we  may  be  kept  in  touch." 

Possessing,  as  he  does,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  trade  require- 
ments of  his  district,  Consul  Finn's  assistance  and  advice  will 
doubtless  prove  of  great  value  to  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking 
to  do  business  in  that  quarter,  and  to  all  such  his  generous  invita- 
tion will  prove  very  acceptable. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERHANY 

Germany's  foreign  trade  (or  the  first  six  months  of  1904 
showed  imports  of  $795,000,000,  an  increase  of  $25,750,000  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1903;  and  exports  of  $627,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $21,250,000.  The  great  increase  in  imports  was 
in  cotton,  $12,000,000,  and  grain,  $5,000,000.  Machinery  and 
implements  lead  in  the  increases  of  exports  with  $5,750,000 ; 
cotton  goods,  85,500,000  ;  grain,  $3,730,000  ;  and  wool  and  woolen 
goods,  $3,000,000.  The  iron  exports  of  the  Empire  dropped 
$3,000,000. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — Fpr  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry  mentioned  under  this 
heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply  by  number  to  the  Secretaty,  at  Toronto. 


75  Agencies — Antwerp — A  correspondent  in  Antwerp  who  has  been 
in  a  g'eneral  business  for  the  last  21  years  is  starting-  an  iinport 
and  export  agency  and  desires  to  make  Canadian  connections. 

76  Melbourne — A  long  established  firm  holding-  a  prominent 
position  in  the  mercantile  world  in  Australia,  with  offices  in 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle,  have 
written  at  some  length  offering-  their  services  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  wishing-  to  sell  their  goods  in  Australia.  A 
well-known  correspondent  of  the  Association  speaks  of  this 
firm  in  the  very  highest  terms.  The  trade  in  general  is  dis- 
cussed and  particular  items  are  mentioned  as  follows  :  Wall 
paper,  news,  book  and  writing  paper,  hardware  of  all  kinds, 
oilcloth,  furniture,  lumber,  enamelled  ware,  etc.  If  Canadian 
manufacturers  do  not  wish  to  appoint  a  representative  this 
firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  with  prices  and  dis- 
counts, as  they  also  do  a  large  indenting  business. 

77  Mexico — A  correspondent  writing  from  Chicago  desires  to 
secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  goods  for  the  Mexican  market. 
He  states  that  he  speaks  and  writes  the  language  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  in  every  way  with  the  markets.  He  at 
present  holds  the  position  of  export  manager  and  Spanish 
correspondent  in  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  exporting  houses 
in  the  United  States.  As  some  of  the  articles  he  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  agency  for  he  mentions  paper,  printing  and  fancy, 
paints  and  oils,  machinery,  hardware,  groceries,  tin  stuffs, 
furniture,  crockery,  stoves,  lamps  and  fancy  goods.  He 
claims  a  personal  acquaintance  with  200  of  the  largest  import- 
ers in  Mexico  and  knows  their  financial  position. 

78  South  Africa — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Port  Elizabeth 
solicits  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  Canadian  produce  for  sale 
on  commission. 

79  Beans — A  Hamburg  firm  has  asked  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  shippers  of  beans  for  European  markets. 

80  Billets — A  firm  in  London,  England,  write  that  they  are  at 
present  prepared  to  buy  from  5  to  10  thousand  ton  of  steel 
billets  and  would  like  to  have  quotations  for  same. 

81  Boots  and  Shoes — An  important  firm  of  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  dealers  in  Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  desires,  owing  to  the 
preferential  tariff,  to  secure  from  Canadian  manufacturers  a 
line  of  ladies'  medium  class  stock,  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $2, 
and  men's  goods  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Information  is 
also  to  hand  regarding  the  styles  and  widths.  Payment  for 
these  goods  will  be  made  in  New  York. 

82  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Leathers — A  correspondent  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  who  has  had  a  life  long  experience  in 
the  above  trades  and  over  ten  years'  experience  in  South 
Africa  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers. 

83  Brushes,  Combs,  General  Groceries,  Etc.— A  firm  in 
Devon  doing  a  large  wholesale  trade  ask  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  a  Canadian  house  manufacturing  brushes, 
combs,  pens,  pencils  and  genera!  groceries. 

84  Butter — Enquiry  is  made  by  a  Bristol  correspondent  for  the 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high  class  butter  with 
1/4%  s^lt  for  printing  and  rolling  purposes  who  desire  to  be 
represented  in  England  on  a  commission  basis. 

85  Casein  and  Graphite — A  wholesale  and  retail  Liverpool  mer- 
chant and  importer  desires  to  sell  the  above  on  a  commission 
basis.  Sales  can  be  made  from  5  to  10  ton  lots  at  a  time. 
References  are  forwarded. 

86  Cases  (Packing) — A  Cardiff  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  exporters  of  cases  from  Canada  complete 
with  cardboard  packings. 
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.S7  Discs  (Wooden)— A  Swansea  correspondent  has  asked  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  wooden  discs 
for  placing-  on  top  of  corks  of  mineral  water  and  other  bottles. 

88  Dowels  (Maple)— A  London  firm  desires  to  hear  from  a  few 
reliable  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  pure  maple  dowels 
rounded  and  smooth,  32",  34"  and  36"  long,  and  7/16  to  14/16 
diameter. 

89  Flour,  Rolled  Oats,  Peas  and  Provisions— A  correspondent 
in  Christiania,  Norway,  desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Cana- 
dian shipper  of  the  above  lines.  He  is  able  to  handle  any 
articles  belonging-  to  the  grocery  and  cattle  feed  hnes. 

90  Furniture — A  gentleman  at  present  in  Ottawa  desires  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  regarding  the 
furniture  business  in  South  Africa. 

91  Hardware— A  hardware  manufacturers'  agent  with  offices 
and  show  rooms  in  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  desires 
to  secure  the  agencies  of  Canadian  shippers.  He  already 
represents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  several  United  States 
firms.'  He  represents  these  houses  by  practically  opening  for 
them  a  London  office  and  doing  business  for  them  as  if  done 
direct  from  their  own  factory. 

92  Hardware,  Cotton  Qoods,  Underwear,  Paper,  Food 
Stuffs  and  Leather  Qoods— A  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive in  Capetown,  Australia,  already  representing  three  import- 
ant English  houses  and  covering  the  principal  points  in  Natal, 
Transvaal,  Orange  River  Colony,  East  and  West  Africa, 
desires  to  make  Canadian  connections.  Their  sample  room 
will  be  available  if  desired.  Payment  of  orders  will  be  satis- 
factorily arranged  before  shipment. 

93  Hollowware— A  correspondent  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  asks  for 
the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturei-s  of  hollowware,  particu- 
larl)'  cast  iron  pots. 

94  Lumber — A  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  established  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  in  1864,  desire  to  purchase  hardwood  lum- 
ber of  ash  and  hickory  for  carriage  builders.  They  ask  for 
quotations  f.o.b.  ocean  vessel  ;  will  pay  cash  on  shipment  and 
send  several  references.  . 

95  Machinery  (Lumbering)— A  company  with  headquarters  at 
Semarang,  Java,  whose  business  is  Java  Teak  Timber,  and 
who  farm  at  present  27  teak  forests  and  cut  all  their  own  tim- 
ber, is  desirous  of  securing-  up-to-date  machinery  for  cutting 
or  transporting  logs. 

96  Mica— An  English  firm  who  state  that  they  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  of  amber  mica  for  their  requirements  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  communication  with  Canadian  export- 
ers of  the  same. 

97  Paper,  Picture  Mouldings,  Cotton  Qoods,  Pianos  and 
Organs,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Paints  and  Varnishes— A 
Sydney,  Australia,  correspondent  desires  to  communicate  with 
a  few  of  the  foremost  makers  in  the  above  lines  hot  represented 
in  Australia.  He  offers  his  services  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
desirable  manufacturers'  agents  to  liandle  any  line  he  is  en- 
trusted with. 

98  Peas  and  Beans— A  firm  in  Triest,  Austria,  have  asked  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  peas  and  beans. 

99  Powder  (Egg  and  Custard)— A   New   York  commission 
house  desires  to  secure  egg  and  custard  powder  put  up  in  « 
what  they  call  "  Id  packets  "  for  sale  in  South  Africa. 

100  Producers  (Qas)— An  engineering  firm  in  Montreal  desires  to 
purchase  a  Suction  Gas  Producer  of  a  size  suitable  for  a  gas 
engine  from  1.5  to  30  horse  power. 

101  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Mill  Furnishings  Generally- A 
Manchester  firm  who  are  specialists  in  power  transmission  and 
power  saving  appliances  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  any  articles  connected  with  the  transmission 
of  power  or  for  use  in  factories  and  workshops.  They  have 
had  20  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  and  their  travellers  cover 
all  the  United  Kingdom. 


H>2  Pumps,  Condensers,  Air  Compressors — A  correspondent 
in  Leeds,  England,  desires  correspondence  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  the  above  lines.  A  connection  is  already  estab- 
lished and  a  good  trade  promised  providing  the  goods  will 
compete  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  British  manufac- 
turers. 

103  Pumps,  Straps,  Rivets,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Iron  \yashers ; 
Steel,  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  all  Kinds  of  Rivets 
for  Straps,  India  Rubber,  Etc.,  Etc. — An  importing  and 
exporting  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  asks  for  catalogues  and  price 
lists  on  the  above  lines.  They  wish  both  to  purchase  and 
work  on  a  commission  basis. 

104  Salmon  (canned)—  A  wholesale  importing  and  indenting  firm, 
established  1902  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  desires  to  sell  on  com- 
mission large  quantities  of  canned  salmon.  Quotations  are 
asked  for  c.i.f.  Australian  ports.  Sales  will  be  made  against 
sight  draft.    A  reference  is  forwarded. 

105  Spokes,  Shafts,  Etc.— A  firm  established  in  the  wholesale 
business  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1900,  desire  to  purchase  the  above. 
They  ask  for  delivery  f.o.b.  Cardiff  per  "  Lord  "  line  of  steamers. 
References  will  be  provided  on  application. 

106  Staves — An  important  brewing  firm  in  London,  England,  desires 
to  procure  in  Canada  hardwood  slack  barrel  cooperage  staves. 
They  require  first  quality  or  No.  1  hardwood  staves  cut  28^" 
long  y^"  thick,  average  width  4",  shaped  ready  for  building  up, 
but  not  chamfered  or  croized.  Either  elm,  oak,  willow,  gum, 
sycamore  or  ash  staves  will  be  satisfactory.  Up  to  the  present 
time  these  goods  have  been  purchased  from  United  States,  but 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  given  a  preference. 

1<)7  Steel — An  English  correspondent  has  asked  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  steel  manufacturers  and  owners  of  blast  furnaces  in 
Canada  with  a  view  to  opening'  up  business. 

108  Wax — Enquiry  is  made  for  names  of  Canadian  shippers  of 
candleberry  wax  (bayberry  tallow)  and  maple  wax. 

109  Wire  of  all  Kinds  and  Gauges,  Wire  Cloth  Suitable  for 
Sieves,  Screens,  Etc.,  Bird  Cages,  and  all  Kinds  of 
Fittings  for  Same — A  correspondent  carrying  on  a  wholesale 
and  retail  business  in  Perth,  Australia,  asks  for  catalogues  and 
prices  in  the  above  and  similar  lines.  Goods  are  wanted  in 
quantities  and  quotations  should  include  delivery  at  Perth,  terms 
of  payment  to  be  arranged.    References  are  forwarded. 

110  Vehicles,  Furniture  (Knock  Down),  Joinery,  Mouldings 
(House  and  Picture) — A  firm  of  New  York  export  commission 
agents  ask  for  the  lowest  export  price  lists  of  above  goods. 
They  wish  to  purchase — payment  in  usual  way. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  business  formerly  carried  on  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  by  W.  H. 
Schneider  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  company  to  be  known  as 
The  Hamilton  Biscuit  and  Confectionery  Co.,  Ltd..  The  capital 
stock  is  $100,000.  In  addition  to  general  lines  of  confectionery 
they  will  manufacture  jams,  jellies  and  pickles. 

A  large  rolling  mill  will  shortly  be  established  in  Winnipeg 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Kirkwood,  of  Toronto,  who  proposes  to  make  bar 
iron,  shapes,  etc.  The  plant  will  be  built  on  the  most  modern 
lines,  and  will  be  equipped  with  the  best  known  appliances. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Co.  have  completed  the  manufactijre  and' 
delivery  of  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Government,  and 
are  now  negotiating  for  another  contract. 

The  Chipman-Holton  Knitting  Co.  and  the  Geo.  E.  Tuckett 
&  Sons  Co.,  both  of  Hamilton,  have  let  contracts  for  extensive 
additions  to  their  factories. 
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CONVENTION  REGISTER 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Montreal 


Agnew,  S.  A  Dominion  Straw  Goods  Co  Montreal 

Alexander,  Richard  ..  B.C.  Mills,  Timber  &  Trading  Co.  .Vancouver 

Allan,  F.  G.  B  Canadian  Portland  Cement  Co  Deseronto 

Allen,  Joseph   British  American  Dyeing  Co  Montreal 

Alley,  W.  S  Consolidated  Cloak  Co  Toronto 

Angus,  George  Official  Stenographer   Toronto 

Baillie,  John  Dominion  Oilcloth  Co  Montreal 

Baker,  S.  W   Berry  Bros  Walkerville 

Ballantyne,  C.  C  Sherwin-Williams  Co  Montreal 

Barry,  Edmund    ....J.  B.  Armstrong  Mnfg.  Co  Guelph 

Beaumont,  Joseph  ...Jos.  Beaumont  Woollen  Mills  . .  .  .Glenwilliams 

Bellanger,  J.  A.  A.  ..A.  Belanger   Montmagny 

Benson,  George  F.'  .  .  Edwardsburg  Starch  Co  Montreal 

Birge,  Cyrus  A  Canada  Screw  Co  Hamilton 

Birks,  William  Henry  Biiks&  Sons  Montreal 

Blaiklock,  H.  M  Pillow,  Hersey  Mnfg.  Co  Montreal 

Boeckh,  E.  C  United  Factories,  Ltd  Toronto 

Booth,  George  Booth  Copper  Co. ,  Ltd  Toronto 

Bordeau,  H.  A  International  Harvester  Co  Montreal 

Bowman,  A.  A  ....  Canadian  Rand  Drill  Co  Sherbrooke 

Boxer,  George  A  Flett,  Lowndes  &  Co  Toronto 

Braidwood,  Francis.  .Canada  Jute  Co  Montreal 

Bramley,  William  Montreal 

Brigden,  George  ...  .Toronto  Engraving  Co  Toronto 

Briggs,  J.  M  A.  E.  Coates  Co  Toronto 

Brittain,  Alf.  H  Black  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lid  Montreal 

Burland,  Jeffrey  H.  .,  Canada  Engraving  &  Litho.  Co.  ...  Montreal 

Burrows,  Geo  H  .  .  .  .  Canada  Carriage  Co  Brockville 

Burton,  P.  H  Merchants  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.  .Toronto 

Bush,  H.  T  Standard  Ideal  Sanitary  Co..  Port  Hope 

Callaghan,  J.  O.  ...  Ontario  Tack  Co  Hamilton 

Campbell,  J.  B  Acme  Can  Works  Montreal 

Campbell,  N.  M  Canadian  Rand  Drill  Co  Sherbrooke 

Caron,  A.  H  Caron  Bros  Montreal 

Carrier,  C.  H  Carrier,  Laine  &  Co  Levis,  Que. 

Chapin,  R.  H  Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Ltd   Montreal 

Chaplin,  J.  D  Welland  Vale  Mnfg.  Co   St.  Catharines 

Chaplin,  W.  J-.  Canada  Axe  &  Harvest  Tool  Co ....  Montreal 

Chapman,  S.  H  Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co  .  .Toronto 

Cleland,  J.  H  Meaford  Wheelbarrow  Co  Meaford 

Cleveland,  George  F.. J.  L.  Goodhue  &  Co  Danville,  P.  Q. 

Cockshutt,  H  Cockshutt  Plow  Co  Brantford 

Cockshutt,  W.  F. . . .  President  Board  of  Trade   Brantford 

Code,  T.  A  Perth  Woollen  Mills  Perth 

Cooper,  E.  H  Montreal  Secretary   Montreal 

Coyle,  E.  J.     .....  .Millichamp,  Coyle  &  Co  Toronto 

Cragg,  Fred.  H  Richard  Roschman  &  Bros  Toronto 

Craig,  Arthur  E  Firstbrook  Box  Co.,  Ltd  Toronto 

Crean,  Robert   Robert  Crean  &  Co  Toronto 

Grossman,  J.  H  Amherst  Foundry  Amherst,  N.  S. 

Darling,  George   ....Darling  Bros  Montreal 

Davidson,  J  Thos.  Davidson  Mnfg.  Co   .Montreal 

Davis,  C.  W  The  Williams  Mfg.  Co  Montreal 

Dick,  John  John  Dick,  Limited  Toronto 

Donald,  Richard  A.  ..Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited  Toronto 

Dougall,  J.  S  N  McCaskill,  Doiigall  &  Co  Montreal 

Drummond,  Geo.  E.  .Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd.  .  .  .Montreal 

Drummond,  T.  J  Montreal  Pipe  Foundry  Co  Montreal 

Dusseau,  L.  V  Gendron  Mfg.  Co  Toronto 

Eagen,  N.  B  Canada  Cork  Co. .  .  .   Toronto 

Eastmure,  A.  L  Toronto  Plate  Glass  Co  Toronto 

Eastwood,  James  New  Glasgow,  N.S, 

Edmonds,  W.  L  Maclean  Publishing  Co  Toronto 

Elder,  J.  A  Office  .Specialty  Mfg.  Co  Montreal 

Ellis,  P.  W  P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co  ,  Limited  Toronto 

Esplin,  George  G.  &  J.  Esplin  Montreal 

Ewing,  A.  H  S.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons  Montreal 

Ewmg,  Royal  L.  H..S.  H.  &  A.  S.  Ewing  Montreal 

Ewing,  S.  W  S.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons  Montreal 

Flavelle,  J.  D  Flavelle  Milling  Co  Lindsay 

Fleck,  Alexander. ..  .Alex.  Fleck,  Limited  Ottawa 


Findley,  Thomas ....  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited  Toronto 

Forbes,  George  D  ..R,  Forbes  Co. ,  Limited   Hespeler 

Foreman,  F.  W  Dominion  Wire  Mfg.  Co  ....Montreal 

Fortier,  J.  M  J.  M.  Fortier,  Limited  .....Montreal 

Fortier,  Joseph  Montreal 

Foy,  George  J  Owen  Sound  Portland  Cement  Co.  .Toronto  * 

Fraser,  E.  J  Singer  Mfg.  Co  Montreal 

Frost,  Charles  B  Frost  &  Wood  Co  Smith's  Falls 

Fry,  E.  J  Peck  Rolling  Mills  Montreal 

Ganong,  J.  E  St.  Croix  Soap  Mfg.  Co  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

Gardner,  Robert  Robt.  Gardner  &  Son  Montreal 

Gartshore,  W.  M  McCiary  Mfg.  Co  London 

Gellman,  H.  H  New  York 

George,  W.  K  Standard  Silver  Co. ,  Limited  Toronto 

Gibbons,}.  J  Lever  Bros  Toronto 

Gill,  John  M  Jas.  Smart  Mfg  Co  Brockville 

Goldstein,  B. .   Dominion  Tobacco  Co  Montreal 

Goldstein,  J  Montreal 

Gordon,  Charles  B.  .  .Standard  Shirt  Co  Montreal 

Gordon,  E.  P  Globe  Hat  Works  Montreal 

Gould,  James  S  Gould  Mfg.  Co    Smith's  Falls 

Granthan,  E.  T  Imperial  Cotton  Co  Hamilton 

Gravel,  A.  S  The  A.  Gravel  Lumber  Co  Etchemin,  Que. 

Gray,  Robert  Wm.  Gray  &  Sons  Co  Chatham 

Greer,  A.  B.  ,  London 

Greig,  Robert  Robt.  Greig  Co  Toronto 

Griffin,  J.  4  Griffin  &  Kidner  Co.  ...  Hamilton 

Griffin,  Watson    -  Toronto 

Gudewill,  C.  Ed  . . .  .Montreal  Pipe  Foundry  Co.  .  .'  Montreal 

Guillet,  E  E.  Guillet  &  Co.  Marieville,  P.Q. 

Guillet,  H.  D  E.  Guillet  &  Co  Marieville,  P.Q. 

Gundy,  W.  P  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited  Toronto 

Gurd,  Charles  Charles  Gurd  &  Co  Montreal 

Gurney,  C.  E.  Gunfty  Foundry  Co. ,  Limited  Toronto 

Gurney,  Edward  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Limited.  .  .  .  .Toronto 

Hamilton,  Wm   Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co  Peterboro 

Hannon,'  H.  H  International  Harvester  Co. ,  Ltd.  .  .Hamilton 

Harmer,  K  Sawyer  cS:  Massey  Co.,  Limited,  .  .  .Hamilton 

Harris,  Burton  S.  ..  .Massey-Harris  Co  Toronto 

Harris,  Lloyd  Underfeed  Stoker  Co  Toronto 

narrower,  G.  H  G.  H.  Harrower  Co.  .  Limited  Montreal 

Hawksworth,  F  Montreal 

Hedley,  James  Monetary  Times  Ptg.  Co  Toronto 

Heintzman,  Gerhard.  .Gerhard  Heintzman,  Ltd  Toronto 

Heney,  W.  F  E.  N.  Heney  &  Co  Montreal 

Henry,  Knox  Surprise  Spring  Bed  Co  Montreal 

Hersey,  John  R  Pillow     Hersey  Mfg.  Co  Montreal 

Hethrington,  T.  A.  .  .T.  Hethrington  Quebec 

Hewson,  H.  L  Hewson  Woollen  Mills  Amherst,  N.S. 

Hewton,  J  Kingston  Hosiery  Co  Kingston,  Ont. 

Hobson,  R  Hamilton  Iron  &  Steel  Co  Hamilton 

Hodson,  E  Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Co  Hamilton 

Holdroyd,  H  Glen  Williams 

Hoops,  H.  C  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  Limited  Montreal 

Hopkins,  F.  H  Dominion  Wire  Rope  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  .Montreal 

Horsfall,  Joseph  Montreal  Woollen  Mills  Co  Montreal 

Howell,  Geo.  A  Grip  Limited  Toronto 

Howland,  Peleg  Graham  Nail  Works  Toronto 

Hutchins,  J.  B  Eclipse  Whitewear  Co  Toronto 

Jack,  Watson  Robb  Engnieering  Co  Amherst,  N.S. 

Jacobs,  H  Montreal 

Jacobs,  S.  A  New  York  Silk  Waist  Co  Montreal 

Jaynes,  A.  L  Toronto  Electrical  Works  Toronto 

Jenckes,  ].  M  Jenckes  Machine  Co  ,  Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 

Jephcctt,  James  Montreal  Lithographing  Co  '..Montreal 

Jones,  L.  P  Dominion  Iron  c&  Steel  Co  Sydney,  N.S. 

Jouhert,  S.  D  H.  Lamontagne  &  Co  Montreal 

Kemp,  A.  E  Kemp  Mfg.  Co  Toronto 

Kennedy,  James  C. .  .Imperial  Cement  Co  Owen  Sound 

Kennedy,  M..  ..   ..Wm.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  Limited.  .  .Owen  Sound 

Kerr,  Frederick  Ledoux  Carriage  Co.,  Limited  Montreal 

Kerr,  R  Kerr  Engine  Co  Walkerville 
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Kerry,  W.  S  Kerry,  Watson  &  Co  Montreal 

Kilbourn,  J.  M  Lakefield  Portland  Cement  Co  Laketield 

Lang,  G.  C.  H  Lang  Tanning  Co  Berlin 

Laporte,  H  Mayor  of  Montreal  Montreal 

Leslie,  W.  S  John  Lysaght,  Limited  Montreal 

Lester,  C  John  McDougall  Cale.  Iron  Works. Montreal 

Lomas,  A.  G  Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 

Lowndes,  C.  B  Lowndes  Co.,  Limited  Toronto 

McArthur,  J.  D  Canadian  Oak  Belting  Co  Brockville 

McCuUoch,  R.  O  . .  .Goldie  &  McCulIoch  Co  Gait 

McDougall,  Edward.  .John  McDougall  Cale.  Iron  Works.  Montreal 

McGibbon,  D.  L  Canadian  Rubber  Co  .Montreal 

M^Gill,  J.  J  Montreal 

McGregor,  W.  ]  McGregor,  Harris  &  Co  Toronto 

Mcintosh,  D.  T  Mcintosh  Granite  &  Marble  Co  Toronto 

McKay,  Wm  Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Limited. .  .Amherst,  N.S. 

McKeown,  J.  H .  .  .  .  Parker's  Foundry  '.  Montreal 

McKinnon,  John  S. .  .S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  Limited. .  .Toronto 

McLaren,  D.  W  J.  C.  McLaren  Belting  Co   Montreal 

McLaughlin,  R  McLaughlin  Carriage  Co.,  Ltd  Oshawa 

McMichael,  P  Dominion  Radiator  Co  Toronto 

McNaught,  W.  K. .  .American  Watch  Case  Co. ,  Ltd.  .  .  .Toronto 

McNaughton,  J.  P.  .Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co  Sydney,  N.S. 

McLean,  A  Robb  Engineering  Co  Amherst,  N.S. 

McLean,  Hugh  C  The  Commercial   Winnipeg 

Mackie,  ].  U  Laurie  Engine  Co  Montreal 

Macoun,  Leslie  S. . .  .L.  B.  Seward  Lubricating  Co   Ottawa 

Mallison,  Fred  Canadian  Skewar  Co.,  Ltd  Hespeler,  Ont. 

Marriott  Charles  G.  Goulding  &  Sons  Tofonto 

Martin,  G.  C  Colonial  Ink  Co  Peterboro 

Mason,  Wm.  H  Amer.  Abell  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.. Toronto 

Martel,  S.  H.,  Jr  Martel,  Stewart  Co.,  Ltd  Montreal 

Matthews,  Chas.  A.  . .  Globe  Printing  Co.  Toronto 

Mathews,  J.  E  Lymburner  &  Mathews   Montreal 

Mattliew.  W.  G  Gananoque  Spring  and  Axle  Co  Gananoque 

Maxwell,  James   David  Maxwell  &  Sons  St.  Marys 

Meadows,  Geo.  B.  .  .  .Geo.  B.  Meadows,  Wire,  Iron  & 

Brass  Co  Toronto 

Medhurst,  F.  H  F.  H.  Medhurst  &  Lloyd  London,  Eng. 

Meek,  Chas  D  Stewart,  Howe  &  Meek  Co  Toronto 

Miller,  W.  H.  D  Manager  Transportation  Dep»  Toronto 

Moffat,  F.  M  Gunns,  Limited  Toronto 

Moffat,  T.  Jr  The  Moffat  Stove  Co.,  Ltd  Weston,  Ont. 

Mole,  A.  B  ; .  .Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Co   Montreal  ' 

Morden,  W.  Grant  .  .Canada  Wood  Mnfg.  Co  Farnham,  Que. 

Morgan,  Thos.  M.  .  .Crescent  Portland  Cement  Co  Longue  Point,  P.Q. 

Morin,  Dr.  C.  J  Quebec 

Morrice,  R.  B  D.  Morrice,  Sons  &  Co  Montreal 

Morrice,  W  D.  Morrice,  Sons  &  Co  Montreal 

Moulton,  H.  A  Moulton  &  Co  Montreal 

Mowat,  D  Western  Canadian  Fish  Co  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Munro,  Robert  Canada  Paint  Co. .   Montreal 

Muntz,  George  H. . .  .Victoria  Shoe  Co  '.Toronto 

Murray,  G.  M  Industrial  Canada  Toronto 

Murray,  J.  P  Toronto  Carpet  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd  Toronto 

Nichols,  H  G   Canadian  General  Electric  Co  Toronto 

O'Grady,  F.  G  Canadian  Iron  &  Foundry  Co  Montreal 

Oliver,  A.  J  R.  McDougall  Co.,  Ltd  Gait 

Packard,  E.  .........  L.  H.  Packard  &  Co  Montreal 

Packard,  L.  H  L.  H.  Packard  &  Co  Montreal 

Paterson,  J.  H  Toronto  Hardware  Mnfg.  Co  Toronto 

Peacock,  B.  F  Peacock  Bros  Montreal 

Peacock,  F.  I  Peacock  Bros  Montreal 

Peck,  T.  Edmond  Peck  Rolling  Mills,  Ltd  Montreal 

Peters,  J.  Henry  ...  .J-  Henry  Peters  Co  Toronto 

Phillips,  Chas.  F.  J.. Morton,  Phillips  &  Co  Montreal 

Picard,  Joseph  Rock  City  Tobacco  Co  Quebec. 

Pinchin,  R  McAlpin  Consumers  Tobacco  Co.  .  .Toronto 

Poison,  F.  B  Poison  Iron  Works   Toronto 

Proctor,  L.  M  Fernie  Lumber  Co...  Fernie,  B.C. 

Ramsay,  A  A.  Ramsay  &  Son  Montreal 

Rathbun.  E.  W  The  Rathbun  Co  Deseronto 

Rattray,  D.  J  Armour,  Ltd  Toronto 

Rhodes,  E.  R  Rhodes.  Curry  &  Co  Amherst 

Rickaby,  J.  B.  S.  S. .  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co. ... .   Victoria,  B.C. 

Ritchie,  F.  A.-  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Ltd  Toronto 

Robb,  D.  W  The  Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd..  .Amherst,  N.S. 

Roden,  Thomas  Roden  Bros   Toronto 


Rolland,  J.  D  Rolland  Paper  Co  Montreal 

RoUand,  S.  J  Rolland  Paper  Co  Monti eal 

Roy.  R.  M  Hamilton  Bridge  Co  Hamilton 

Ruddy,  Joseph  Brantford  Starch  Works,  Ltd  Brantford 

Russell,  J.  C  John  McDougall  Cale.  Iron  Works. Montreal 

Rutherford,  Wm. . .  Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co  Montreal 

Rutherford,  Andrew. .  Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co  Montreal 

Sadler,  Geo.  W  Sadler  &  Haworth  Montreal 

Sapery,  W  Syracuse  Smelting  Works  Montreal 

Saunders,  Alex  Goderich  Organ  Co  Goderich 

Schnark,  Chas.  W.  ..DeLaval  Mfg.  Co  Montreal 

Sexton,  D.  M  D.  M.  Sexton  &  Co  Montreal 

Sheridan,  J.  T  Pease  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. ........  Toronto 

Sinclair,  J.  M  Eureka  Mineral,  Wool &A.sbes.  Co.  .  Toronto 

Slater,  C.  E   Slater  Shoe  Co  Montreal 

Slemin,  Charles  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co  Toronto 

Smaill,  Wm  Canada  Horse  Nail  Co  Montreal 

Smallman,  T.  H  Canada  Chemical  Mfg.  Co  London 

Smith,  C.  Howard. .  .Kinleith  Paper  Co  Toronto 

Smith,  Clarence  F.  .  .Jas.  McCready  Co  Montreal 

Smith,  Edgar  M  Canadian  Trade  Journals,  Ltd  Montreal 

Smith,  W.  H  Canadian  Feather  &  Mattress  Co.  Toronto 

Spaflford,  S.  L. ..... .  Nichols  Chemical  Co  Toronto 

Steedman,  J.  P          Gurney  Scale  Co  Hamilton 

Stevenson,  Jas.  S. . . .  Berry  Bros  Walkerville 

Stevenson,  R.  R  Montreal  Cotton  Co  Montreal 

Stewart,  J.  F.  M  Assistant  Secretary  Toronto 

Stewart,  F.  W  Salem  Co.,  Ltd  Montreal 

Stewart,  W.  J  Montreal  Watchcase  Co.  Montreal 

Still,  Edward   H.  J.  Fisk  &  Co  Montreal 

Stone,  William  Toronto  Litho.  Co  Toronto 

Storey,  T.  J  Canada  Carriage  Co  Brockville 

Strathy,  F.  W  Maple  Leaf  Woollen  Mills  Toronto 

Stroud,  H  Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co   Paris 

Sykes,  John  Sykes  &  Ainley  Glen  Williams 

Taylor,  A-  W  Parmenter  &  Bullock  Gananoque 

Taylor,  J.  A  Truro  Condensed  Milk  Co  Truro 

Taylor,  ].  M  Taylor,  Forbes  Co  '  Guelph 

Tetrault,  N.  J.,  Jr.  .  .Tetrault  Shoe  Co  Montreal 

Thomas,  Arnold  W..Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd  Toronto 

Thomson,  W.  J  Hamilton  Facing  Mills  Co  Hamilton 

Thorn,  J.  O  Metallic  Roof  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  .Toronto 

Timmons,  J.  J  M.  Timmons  &  Son  Quebec 

Tindall,  W.  B  Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co  Toronto 

Torrance,  R.  L  J.  B.  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co  Guelph 

Tudhope,  Hugh  R. .  .Tudhope  Carriage  Co   Orillia 

Tudhope,  James  A. .  .Tudhope  Carriage  Co  Orillia 

Turgeon,  Z.   Elie  Turgeon  Quebec 

VanBever,  L.  C  Armour,  Ltd  Toronto 

Vandry,  G.  A  J.  Arthur  Paquet  Quebec 

Vilas  W.  F  Cowansville,  Que. 

Walker,  Geo.  W  Hart  Corundum  Wheel  Co  Hamilton 

Wallace,  C.  S  Matthew  Moody  &  Sons  Co  Terrebonne 

Ward,  F.  J  Jno.  P.  Mott  &  Co  Halifax 

Warnock,  C.  R.  H.  .  .Gait  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd  Gait 

Watson,  F.  H  Toronto  Bolt  &  Forging  Co   Toronto 

Watt,  John  Diamond  Flint  Glass  Co  Toronto 

Wells,  Geo.  P  W.  C.  Wells  Palliser,  B.C. 

Westgate,  J.  J  Hudson  Bay  Knitting  Co  Montreal 

Wheaton,  C.  F  Dodge  Mfg.  Co  Toronto 

Whitehead,  T.  H  Brantford  Carriage  Co   Brantford 

Whitton,  F.  H  Ontario  Tack  Co  Hamilton 

Wickett,  S.  R  Wickett  &  Craig  Toronto 

Wildman,  J.  F  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co  Toronto 

Wiley,  J.  M  Dominion  Packing  Co    Charlottetown 

Wilkins,  R.  C  Montreal 

Willett,  Brock  Richelieu  Woollen  Mills  Chambly 

Willett,S.  T  Richelieu  Woollen  Mills  Chambly 

Williamson,  D.  T.  ..Brantford  Starch  Works  Brantford 

Williamson,  VV  CoHn,  McArthur  &  Co  Montreal 

Wilson,  Dan...  Wilson  Bros  CoUingwood 

Wilson,  F.  D  Wilson  &  Sons  Toronto 

Wise,  SirW.  Lloyd  London,  Eng. 

Wood,  J.  E  Nova  Scotia  Secretary  Halifax 

Woodland,  J.  M  J.  M.  Woodland  &  Co  T9ronto 

Wright,  E.  A  Canadian  Rubber  Co  Montreal 

Wright,  Henry  A.  F.  MacLaren  Imp.  Cheese  Co.. Toronto 

Younge  R.  ]  Secretary  Toronto 
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CREDIT  INSURANCE 

The  incorporation  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Indemnity  Co., 
Ltd.,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  insurance. 

For  years  the  insurance  business  of  this  country  has  been 
developing  at  a  rate  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  all 
contingencies  of  loss  had  already  been  provided  against.  Up  to 
the  present,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  afford  protec- 
tion agai.nst  the  very  serious  loss  which  occurs  through  the  grant- 
ing of  credit.  The  lack  of  such  protection  has  repeatedly  been 
the  cause  of  worry  and  embarrassment,  and  in  times  of  com- 
mercial depression  its  need  has  been  particularly  emphasized. 

The  principle  of  credit  insurance  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  successfully  applied  fot  more  than  ten  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  through  the  operations  of  companies  across 
the  border  Canadians  will  doubtless  have  become  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  general  practice  there  followed.  Credit  insurance 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  bad  debts,  but  only  those  in  excess 
of  the  average  percentage  of  preceding  years.  In  every  busmess 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  number  of  book  debts  that  are  un- 
collectable.  A  firm  doing  an  annual  business  of  $500,000  will 
perhaps  contract  on  an  average  each  year  bad  debts  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  $2,500.  This  loss  they  must  bear 
themselves,  and  if  the  busmess  is  conducted  on  sound  principles, 
due  provision  will  have  been  made  for  it  in  fixing  the  scale  of 
profits.  Against  such  a  loss  no  credit  insurance  is  obtainable. 
Protection  can  be  secured,  however,  against  any  loss  in  excess  of 
this  average.  Should  the  amount  of  bad  debts  for  any  given  year 
amount  to  $4,000,  the  extra  $1,500  would  constitute  a  valid  claim 
against  the  company  accepting  the  risk. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  credit  insurance  debts  can  be 
secured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  negotiating  of 
loans,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  the  services  of  such  a  company 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  business  community  of  this  country. 
As  yet  the  held  in  Canada  is  unoccupied.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  long  since  been  shown  that  this  branch  of  insurance  can  be 
carried  on  at  a  substantial  profit,  so  that  with  conservative  man- 
agement there  seems  no  reason  why  this  new  Canadian  company 
should  not  have  a  bright  and  successful  future. 


THE  RAILROAD  TIE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  problem  of  the  perishable  railroad  tie  is  beginning  to 
assume  serious  proportions  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  110,000,000  are  required  every  year  to  take  the 
place  of  old  ties  that  have  "become  unfit  for  use,  while  millions 
rnore  are  called  for  in  the  construction  of  new  roads.  With  such 
an  enormous  consumption  the  drain  on  the  forests  has  necessarily 
been  very  severe.  Prices  have  steadily  advanced,  and  as  the  con- 
tractors have  been  compelled  to  go  further  and  further  back  from 
the  railroad  for  their  logs,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  consuming 
points  has  likewise  increased. 

To  the  solution  of  this  problem  both  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  forestry  experts  have  given  much  careful  thought.  Various 
experiments  have  been  conducted,  some  of  them  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  with  a  view  to  discovering  new  methods  for 
preserving  wood.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  average  life  of 
a  pine  tie  on  the  New  York  Central  is  but  five  years,  beech  ties  on 
the  Great  Eastern  of  France  have  been  made  to  stand  for  thirty- 
five  years  after  being  impregnated  with  tar  oils.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  wood  preservative  would 
furnish  a  speedy  solution  of  this  vexatious  economic  problem,  but 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  referred  to,  investigations 
are  being  conducted  along  other  lines  as  well.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  are  experimenting  in  the  rolling  of  steel 
ties,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  will  meet  with  some 
degree  of  success.    Others  again  have  suggested  that  the  railways 


cultivate  along  their  rights  of  way  quick  growing  trees  like  the 
catalpa,  in  order  that  a  constant  supply  of  material  may  be  avail- 
able for  renewals. 

Whatever  the  tie  of  the  future  may  be,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  days  of  the  old  wooden  "sleeper"  are 
numbered. 

FELLING  TREES  BY  ELECTRICITY 

It  is  reported  in  the  German  press  that  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  various  forests  of  France  in  cutting  trees  by 
means  of  electricity.  A  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  a  white  heat 
by  an  electric  current  and  used  like  a  saw.  In  this  manner  the 
tree  is  felled  much  easier  and  quicker  than  in  the  old  way,  no 
sawdust  is  produced,  and  the  slight  carbonization  caused  by  the 
hot  wire  acts  as  a  preservative  of  the  wood.  The  new  method  is 
said  to  require  only  one-eighth  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  old 
sawing  process. — Forestry  a?td  Irrigation. 

CRYOSTASE,   A  NEW  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND 

Public  Opinion  makes  mention  of  a  curious  chemical  product 
called  cryostase,  which  has  recently  been  discussed  by  some  of 
the  scientific  periodicals  in  Germany.  The  product  has  not  as 
yet  been  applied  to  the  arts  or  to  the  industries,  but  that  such  will 
doubtless  be  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  properties  of  the 
compound.  These  properties  are  that  the  product  liquefies  under 
cold  and  congeals  under  heat,  a  condition  which  is  the  direct 
contrary  of  that  which  takes  place  in  other  substances.  Cryostase 
is  described  as  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  of  phenol,  saponine 
and  camphor,  to  which  is  added  a  little  of  the  essence  of  turpen- 
tine. This  is  the  first  body  which  has  been  found  that  enjoys  the 
remarkable  properties  of  solidification  under  heat  and  liquefication 
under  cold.  The  albuminoids,  such  as  the  albumen  of  the  egg, 
coagulate  under  heat,  but  cold  does  not  bring  them  back  to  the 
liquid  state.  With  cryostase,  however,  the  operation  may  be 
performed  over  and  over  again.  As  yet  no  details  are  available  as 
to  the  new  compound,  and  the  temperature  of  solidification  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  phenom.ena  may  be  varied  by 
modifying  the  proportion  of  the  constituents. 


MADE  AND  PRODUCED  IN  CANADA 

Distinctly  Canadian  in  Sentiment  is  the 
Fair  to  be  Held  this  Month  in  Brockville 

1  During  the  week  ending  October  20th,  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of 
the  Brockville  General  Hospital  propose  holding  an  Exhibition  for 
the  Canadian  artisan,  farmer  and  manufacturer.  In  a  prospectus 
which  has  been  issued,  the  purpose  of  the  fair  is  announced  as 
being  two-fold  ;  (i)  To  nourish  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  to 
induce  consumers  to  patronize  home  industries  ;  (2)  To  aid  the 
Brockville  General  Hospital,  which  is  doing  a  noble  work  and 
needs  assistance-  The  affair  will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  everyone  whose  sympathies  lie  with  the  advancement 
of  the  "  Made  in  Canada  "  idea. 

The  town  of  Brockville  possesses  many  attractions  which 
make  it  an  especially  desirable  place  for  the  holding  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind.  Situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  famous 
Thousand  Islands  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  it  commands  a  view 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Canadian  territory.  Since  its 
early  days,  so  rich  in  historic  memories,  it  has  steadily  grown  until 
to-day  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial  towns  in 
Ontario.  Its  population  is  nearly  nine  thousand.  It  is  a  particu- 
larly busy  manufacturing  centre,  possessing  a  large  carriage 
factory,  an  extensive  stove  and  hardware  foundry,  a  large  glove 
factory,  a  hat  factory,  a  mineral  water  works,  besides  a  number  of 
lesser  industries.  It  owns  its  own  lighting  and  water  works  plant, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  Canadian  towns  to  demonstrate  the  merits 
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of  municipal  ownership.  Brockville  is  also  famous  as  being  the 
centre  of  the  celebrated  dairy  district  which  bears  its  name. 

Near  the  oentre  of  the  town  is  situated  the  large  Armory  where 
the  exhibition  will  be  held.  It  will  be  distinctly  a  "  Made  in 
Canada"  fair,  from  which  foreign  goods  will  be  absolutely  excluded. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  promote  the  commendable  sentiment 
that  Canadians  should  give  preference  to  goods  made  in  Canada. 
The  Brockville  ladies,  in  their  pursuit  of  this  laudable  object,  merit 
the  support  of  every  loyal  Canadian  manufacturer,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  due  appreciation  of  their  efforts  will  be  shown  by 
granting  them  the  patronage  which  they  are  soliciting. 


EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  manu- 
factures are  exceeding  agricultural  products  in  the  exportation  of 
domestic  products.  Figures  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  that 
in  the  month  of  July  manufactures  exported  amounted  to  40 
million  dollars,  against  31  millions  of  agricultural  products  ;  and 
in  the  month  of  June  manufactures  amounted  to  nearly  42  millions, 
against  37X  millions  of  agricultural  products.  In  former  years 
agricultural  products  have  greatly  exceeded  manufactures  in  the 
exports  of  the  country,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  months  that  manu- 
factures have  equaled  or  exceeded  agricultural  products  in  the 
export  statements.  Even  in  the  seven  months  ending  with  July, 
1904,  agricultural  products  exceeded  manufactures  by  nearly  100 
million  dollars,  but  in  the  month  of  May,  1904,  manufactures  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  exceeded  agricultural 
products  in  the  statement  of  domestic  exports,  and  this  was  again 
the  case  in  June  and  in  July.    In  the  month  of  May,  1904,  exports 


of  manufactures  exceeded  agricultural  products  by  about  one 
million  dollars  ;  in  June  the  excess  of  manufactures  over 
agricultural  products  was  nearly  nine  million  dollars.  In  the 
three  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  1904,  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  products  exported  was  $106,503,133,  while  the  total 
value  of  manufactures  exported  in  the  same  period  was 
$120,789,769.  That  there  is  a  marked  growth  in  the  exportation 
of  manufactures  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  1904 
with  those  of  earlier  years.  The  total  value  of  manufactures 
exported  in  the  seven  months  ending  with  July,  1904,  is 
$285,495,728,  or  an  average  of  more  than  40  million  dollars  per 
month.  In  the  seven  months  ending  with  July,  1903,  <he  total 
was  $244,607,852,  an  average  of  35  millions  per  month.  At  this 
rate  of  increase  the  exports  of  manufactures  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1904  would  exceed  those  of  1903  by  about  60  million 
dollars,  and  bring  the  grand  total  for  the  year  far  in  excess  of  any 
preceding  year. — Railway  Age. 


Organs— ^ 

For  Family  School  or  Churches 
PIANO  STOOLS: 


MUSIC  CABINETS: 

For  Sheets  or  Rolls 


OFFICE  DESKS: 

Flat  or  Roll  Top 

CLOSET   SEATS   AND  TANKS 

FOR   HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


Send  for  Catalogues  ^^mw 

THE  GODERIGH  ORGAN  GO.,  Ltd, 

GODERICH       =       =  CANADA 


i>vr(iniTrggj:f> 


Every  night  between  Port  Arthur  and  Whinipeg.    Connection  made  at  Port  Arthur 
with  steamers  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Line,  also  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  All  Kail  route_via  North  Bay  and  Port  Arthur. 
Try-it  on  your  next  trip  West.    You  will  be  delighted_with  the  service. 

Through  Tickets  from  All  Railway  Ticket  Agents. 


About  your  Foreign 
Correspondence 


Do  you  ever  receive  enquiries 
from  abroad,  written  in  French, 
Gentian,  Spanish,  or  some  other 
language  ?  If  so,  why  not  reply 
in  the  same  tongue  ?  You  stand 
far  more  chance  of  doing  business 
if  you  make  yourself  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  foreigner. 

We  will  attend  to  your  transac- 
tions and  relieve  you  of  all  vi'orry. 

THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO,  Canada. 
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B 


HIGH  CLASS 

Electrical  Apparatus 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Direct  Current  Alternating  Current 


Electric  Power  transmission  is  now  being  generally 
employed  by  Factories,  Mills,  Machine  Shops, 
Mines,   Elevators,    Railways,  Cement   Plants,  etc. 

The  largest  Electric  installations  in  Canada 
are  equipped  with  our  apparatus. 


Canadian  General  Electric  Company 


LIMITED 


Head  Office 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


District   Offices : 

MONTREAL    HALIFAX    OTTAWA  WINNIPEG   VANCOUVER   ROSSLAND  CALGARY 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 

There  are  still  some  manufacturers  who  foolishly  persist  in  using  Emery 
Wheels.  Emery  is  a  mechanical  admixture  of  corundum  and  magnetite  or  hematite. 
It  is  the  presence  of  the  corundum  in  the  emery  that  gives  to  it  its  abrasive  qualities 
and  makes  it  of  commercial  value,  and  the  abrasive  efficiency  of  emeries  varies 
according  to  the  percentage  of  corundum  they  contain. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Craig  Mine  Crystal  Corundum 
Wheels.   Try  them  once,  and  you  will  never 
order  another  Emery  Wheel 


Cyclone  Grinder 


No.  16 


Built  on  Scientific  Principles. 

Can  be  used  either  on  Bench  or  Pedestal, 

with  or  without  Table. 
Will  carry  two  wheels,  12  x  3  inches. 
Bearings  Absolutely  Dust  proof. 
Fitted  with  Automatic  Oilers. 
Countershaft  has  Cone  Pulley,  12  and  13 

X  3^  inches. 
Tight  and  Loose  Pulleys,  6  in.  diam.,  4  in. 

face,  and  should  run  750  Revolutions 

per  minute. 

Ready  for  Immediate  delivery 


CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE   LIST  ON  APPLICATION 
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Are  you 
going 
to  Build? 


IT  PAYS 


TO  USE 


Modern  Sheet  Metal 
Building  Materials. 


Why  not  send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  which  contains  much  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information  and  the  latest  ideas  in  fire-proof  steel  finishings? 

Eastlake  Steel  Shingles  ^^it-^^^^^^^^  Embossed  Steel  Ceilings 


^  Our  Goods 
^  are  the 
%  Best 


We  have  re- 
ceived the  high- 
est awards  at 
the  various  in- 
ternational  ex-  ^ 
positions.  ^ 


Are  Fire-proof  and  Durable. 


Our  Patent  Fire-proof 
Windows 


Made  of  hollow  sheet 
metal  and  glazed 
with  wired  glass,  em- 
body the  latest  ideas 
in  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. This  illustration 
shows  patent  auto- 
matic closing  and 
locking  device. 

Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet. 


fUSIBLE) 
LINK 


Plate  No.  430 

We  make  numerous 
artistic  patterns. 


We  also  make 

Fire-proof  Doors 

Metallic  Lathing 

iVietallic  Roofing: 

Corrugated  iron 

Zinc  Ornaments 

Ventilators 

Eavetroughs 

Skylights 

Cornices 

Finials 

Sidings 


The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

TORONTO      -  CANADA 
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The  1903  Edition  of  the 

Canadian  Trade  Index===456  Pages 

In  English,  French  and  Spanish,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  FREE  on  application  to 

The  Secretary, 

CANADIAN    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION  (Incorporated), 

TORONTO. 


PERFORATED  SHEET  METALS 


iBGREENINGWIRECO. 

J  Climited) 
'wire  manufacturers 

{  &.  METAL  PERFORATORS 

]  HAMILTON 
^MONTREAL 


fTTi  1  will  W 


pThe   B.   GREENING   WIRE   CO.,  Limited, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que. 


lis 

Brass,  Copper, 
Steel,  etc. 


All  sizes  of  perforations 
and  thickness  of  metal 
for— 

MINERS'  USE 


GRAIN  CLEANING 

MACHINERY 


BEE  KEEPERS 


MALT    KILN  FLOORS, 
ETC. 


ROCK  CITY  TOBACCO  CO. 


LIMITED 


HIGH  GRADE 
CUT   &  PLUG 

TOBACCOS 


Office  and  Tactor^ : 
Cor.  of  Dorchester  &  Langevin  Sts. 

QUEBEC 


ROCK  CITY  CIGAR  CO. 

LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Bigh  Grade 


Cigars 


Office  &  Factory       t  X7T7TC!  r\ 
Shaw  Street,  1-<X2<  V  AO,  X'.VaC. 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885. 


Capital  Fully  Paid 
Reserve  Fund 


82,000,000 
$700,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors  : 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,  -  General  Manager 

J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,       -  Inspector 


BRANCHES ; 


Arthur,  Ont 

IngersoU 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Aylmer 

Kincardine 

Schomberg 

Ayton 

Lakefield 

Springfield 

Beaton 

Leamington 

Stoney  Creek 

Bridgeburg 

Newcastle 

Stratford 

Burlington 

North  Bay 

Strathroy 

Clifford 

Orillia 

St.  Mary's 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Dutton 

Owen  Sound 

Sudbury 

Elraira 

Port  Hope 

Thamesford 

Embro 

Prescott 

Tilsonburg 

Glencoe 

Ridgetown 

Tottenham 

Grand  Valley 

Ripley 

Windsor 

Guelph 

Rockwood 

Winona 

Hamilton 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Woodstock 

"         East  End 

Sarnia 

Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

New  York  Agents — The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank. 
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OF 


Interior  pittings 

FOR  BANKS  AND  OFFICES 


ARTISTIC    WROUGHT-IRON   WORK,   IRON   FENCING  AND 
RAILINGS,  FIRE  ESCAPES,  IRON  WORK  FOR  BUILD- 
INGS, ETC.    WIRE  WORK,  GATES,  FENCES, 
WINDOW    GUARDS,  PARTITIONS, 
ETC.,  ETC,     WIRE  CLOTH 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

WE    ARE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CATALOGUES  SENT. 

The  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS 
Toronto  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.,  Limited 

117  King  St.  West,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Largest 
Curers 
under  the 
British 
Flag. 


'DAVIES 


This  Brand 
the 

Guarantee 
of 

Excellence. 


We  carry  large  stocks  of  the  following : 


PURE  LARD 

CURED  and  SMOKED  MEATS 
CANNED  MEATS 
PLATE  BEEF 

MESS  pork: 

BEEP  BUTTOCKS.  &c. 


WRITE   FOR  QUOTATIONS. 


THE  WM.  DAVIES  CO..  LIMITED, 

Toronto  Canada 
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Notice  of  Removal. 


Messrs.  Eastmure  &  Lightbourn 

Beg  to  announce  their  removal  from  3  Toronto  Street,  Toronto  (which  premises  they  had  continuously 
occupied  since  the  erection  of  same  fourteen  years  ago),  to  the  new 

Eastmure  and  Lightbourn  Building, 

61-65  Adelaide  Street   East,  Toronto. 

(The  site  formerly  of  the  east  wing  of  the  Old  Court  House  Block) 
—THE  HEAD   OFFICES  OF— 

THE  ONTARIO  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

THE  QUEEN  QTY  PLATE  GLASS  &  MIRROR  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

THE  REGISTRY  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  LIMITED. 


THE  HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND  OF 

LLOYDS  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

And  all  other  general  connections  under  the  same  management  will  in  future  be  situated  at  this  address. 


Business  Transacted. 


INSURANCE: 

Accident,  Sickness,  Accident  and  Sickness  Com- 
bined, Employers',  Elevator,  Teams,  Vessel,  Theatre, 
Merchants',  Contractors',  Owners'  and  Builders' 
Contingent,  General  and  Public  Liability, Workmen's 
Collective,  Plate  Glass,  Fire,  Life,  Guarantee, 
Property  Damage. 

MANUFACTURING: 

Mirrors,  Art  Leadwork,  Bevellers,  Dealers  in 
Polished  Plate,  Window,  Bent  and  Fancy  Glass. 


REGISTRATION : 

Identification,  Protection  and  Care  in  respect  of 
Persons  and  Property. 

MANUFACTURERS' 
AGENTS  : 

Representing  Messrs.  Wm.  Wylie  &  Company,  of 
Stewarton,  Scotland. 

Financial  and  Estate  Agfents. 
Administrators  and  Trustees. 


With  greatly  enlarged  facilities,  a  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  heretofore  extended 
to  the  interests  represented  by  the  firm  is  respectfully  solicited. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   HIS   MAJESTY    THE  KING. 

AND 

TO    HER   LATE   MAJESTY   QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

AND 

TO    HIS  ROYAL    HIGHNESS   THE    PRINCE   OF  WALES. 

''Canadian  Club"  Whisky 

 Distilled  and  Bottled  in  Bond  by  

Hipam  Walker  &  Sons 

LIMITED 

Walkepville        Ontapio  Canada 

New  York  Chicago  Mexico  City  London  Victoria,  B.C. 


The    AGE  AND   GENUINENESS  OF  EVERY  BOTTLE  IS   GUARANTEED  by   the    Stamp  of  the 

Canadian   Excise  Department  over  the  capsule. 

An  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  matured  spirit,  of  most  delicate  flavor  and  bouquet. 

"CANADIAN  CLUB"  is  highly  popular  with  the  medical  profession,  because  of  its 
uniformly  high  character,  and  its  acceptability  to  persons  of  weak  stomach. 

The  great  merit  of  this  whisky  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  comparatively 

SHORT  SPACE   OF   TWELVE   YEARS  IT   HAS   FORCED   ITS  WAY   INTO  EVERY   PART  OF   THE  CIVILIZED 

WORLD,  and  is  now  admitted  to  be  more  generally  distributed  than  any  other  single  brand 
of  liquor. 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 

STITCHED   COTTON   DUCK  BELTING 

"  MAPLE  LEAF  "  is  made  of  the  best  cotton  duck,  woven  to 

our  own  special  formula. 
"  MAPLE  LEAF  "  is  the  truest  running  belt  on  the  market. 
"  MAPLE  LEAF  "  is  superior  to  either  Rubber  or  Leather  and 

in  many  places  will  do  work  that  no  other  make  of  belt  will. 
"  MAPLE  LEAF  "  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Factories,  Mills, 

Etc.,  for  power  and  carrying. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Main  Drive  Belts  a  Specialty. 

Ask  for  "  MAPLE  LEAF  "  and  take  no  other.                   BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 

Use  our  "  MAPLE  LEAF  " 
Belt  Dressing^. 

Manufactured                      •      •              1"^     1  .  •                                T    •        •  •» 

only  by  001111111011  Belting  Co.,  Limited 

HAMILTON      -      -  CANADA 

Nova  Scotia  5teel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE:    NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

STEEL  WORKS,  -       TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNACE  -       -  FERRONA,  N.S. 

IRON  MINES           -  -     WABANA,  NFLD. 

COLLIERIES         -  -  SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD    SYDNEY  COAL" 
(Shipping:  Port,  North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS     ALL     CORRESPONDENCE     TO     HEAD  OFFICE. 
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The  Canada  Chemical 


Manufacturing  Co*, 


LONDON   -  -  CANADA 


Limited 


Monufocturers  of 


Acids  and  Chemicals 


OF  COMMERCIAL  OR  CHEMICALLY 
PURE  QUALITY,  FOR  TANNERS. 
OIL  REFINERIES,  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  ALL  INDUS- 
TRIAL PURPOSES. 


Offices    and    Chemical    WorRs    at  LONDON. 
Warehouses    at   TORONTO    and  MONTREAL. 


The  Detail  Settler 


Have 
you  our 

Card 

System? 


Have  you  the 
up-to-date  busi- 
ness methods? 
Have  you  noticed  how  business  systems  have 
changed  ?  The  old  ones  won't  do  now  ;  too  much 
red  tape  ;  too  much  worry,  and  kicks  galore.  Isn't 
it  time  for  a  change? 

The  Card  System  is  the  key  note  of  twentieth 
century  commercialism.  If  you  are  dubious,  come 
to  us,  we'll  be  pleased  to  explain  their  many  uses. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  them  any  longer. 

Remember,  a.11  prosperous  business 
houses  use  them 

The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Go.,  Ltd. 

55  Yonge  St. 

New  City  Premises 
97-103  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto 

Factories,  Newmarket. 


NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE  BEST  MAKES  OF 
THE  ABOVE  GOODS. 

BATES, 

PARAGON, 

MONARCH,  &e. 

WE  ARE  EXPERT  AT  REPAIRING  NUMBERING 
MACHINES  OF  ANY  MAKE.  DO  NOT  SEND 
YOUR  MACHINES  TO  THE  OTHER  SIDE  WHEN 
YOU  CAN  GET  THEM  REPAIRED  IN  CANADA. 

SEND  TO  US. 
USERS  OF  STEEL  STAMPS   WILL  GET  THE 
VERY    BEST    VALUE    BY    SENDING    TO  US 
DIRECT  


HAMILTON  STAMP&STENGILWORKS 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

SEND      FOR  CATALOGUES 


Justified 
by 

Experience 

EVERY  CLAIM  WE  HAVE  MADE  FOR  THE 
SUPREME  EXCELLENCE  OF 

Windsor  Salt 


HAS  BEEN  FULLY  JUSTIFIED  by  EXPERIENCE 

TRY  IT  ! 


The  Canadian  Salt  Company 

Limited. 
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MEN^S  FINE  TAILORED  GARMENTS 

"MADE      IN  CANADA" 


The  Lowndes  Company,  Limited 

142  &  144  West  Front  Street, 

TORONTO,  =  CANADA 
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AND. 


FOR     UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS. 


THE  WIRE  &  CABLE  COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


Canada  Carriage 

Company 


BROCKVILLE 


ONT. 


SEND    FOR    CATALOG    AND  PRICES. 


No  WESTERN  QUEEN 


Carriages, 
F^oad  Carts 


rU^SE^.  fS  8!  IS " " 


and 
Sleighs 


We  can  give  the  "  Maritime  "  trade  better  service  than  any  other  manufacturer.  The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  freight  a  couple  of  our  rigs  about  as  low  as  the  proportionate  cost  in  a  car  from  other  provmces  is  two-toW. 
First— Our  ability  to  supply  anything  you  may  not  have  in  stock  at  short  notice,  or  meet  some  little  change 

desired,  without  much,  if  any  extra  expense. 
Second— By  not  requiring  the  heavy  stock  necessary  where  you  have  to  buy  carloads,  you  save  interest  in 

carrying  it,  avoid  a  great  deal  of  risk  of  fire,  and  have  more  chance  to  fill  m  styles  you  see  are  running. 

You  don't  have  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  convince  your  trade  that  both  our  goods  and  we  ourselves  can 
be  relied  on— they  are  The  Standard.    Some  others  you  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  over,  and  it  all  counts. 

The  NOVA  SCOTIA  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

KENTVILLE,    N.  S. 
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FORESIGHT= 


Show  your  wisdom  by  equipping  your  premises  with  our 
Fireproof  Windows,    it  lowers  your  insurance  Premiums. 

— CONTRACTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF — 

rCeiiingfs 
Cornices 
META  L\  Roofing 
1  Siding 
Fireproof  Skyligiits 

We  are  equipping  the  following  buildings  with  our  Fireproof  Windows  : — 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gordon-MacKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gillespie 
Fur  Co.  Ltd. ,  of  Toronto,  and  IVIcDonald  &  Wright,  Winnipeg. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY  LIMITED  *^"?5Rl,Sfo«^ 

Telephones — Office  Main  1725     Works  Main  3458     Evenings  Main  3136 


A  Purely  Canadian  Industry 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,    Flues,  Furnaces, 
Boilers,  Etc. 

Refpigerating  Plants 

Proved  by  e.xperts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  be  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weather  Proof  cover  is  the  mosc  durable  as  well  as 
being  the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

— Manufactured  solely  by — 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street  MONTREAL 

Awards  at  -I  ^""^"^'^  Exposition,  1900.    Pan-American  Exposition,  1901. 
(G.BSgow,  1901.       Wolveriiampton,  1902,  eic,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 


AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  &  Shoe  Findings.^ 


BALMORAL  ISbOCK, 


Sample  Rooms  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Brandon    and  Vancouver 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL 


You  Cannot  Begin 
Too  Soon 

to  accustom  your  children  with  the 
"Made  in  Canada"  motto.  Let  their 
earliest  ideas  be  associated  with  good 
things  that  are  "Made  in  Canada"  and 
you  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  senti= 
ment  which  will  grow  and  become  a 
power  in  this  land  for  the  advancement 
of  our  Industrial  prosperity. 

From  Infancy  to 
Old  Age 

we  look  after  man's  requirements  in 
the  furniture  line. 

For  the  baby  we  make  cradles,  carriages 
and  go=carts  of  reed  and  rattan. 

For  children  in  the  nursery,  we  make 
doll=carts,  toy  barrows,  sleighs  and 
kindergarten  sets. 

For  the  grown=ups  we  make  artistic 
house  furniture. 

For  the  business  man  we  make  office 
chairs. 

For  decrepit  old  age  we  make  invalid 
chairs  in  which  the  evening  of  life 
can  be  passed  in  solid  comfort. 

A  Descriptive 
Catalogue 

will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 

Catalogue  A — Baby  Carriages,  Qo-Carts, 
etc. 

Catalogue  B — Reed,  Rattan  and  Artistic 

Furniture. 
Catalogue  C — Invalid  Chairs. 
Catalogue  D — Velocipedes,  Tricycles,  and 

Children's  Toy  Vehicles. 
Catalogue  E — Children's  Sleighs. 


THE  GENDRON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

Toronto       -  Canada 
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ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street       =  MONTREAL 
Factory— Canal  Bank 


Garnetted  Wastes  Wool,  extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
tops  and  tloils  Worsted  yarns 

Zetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
textile  machinery  and  mill  Supplies 


Th. 


Standard  Ideal  Sanitary  Co'y 


Limited. 


Canada's  Premiei 


PIANOS 


GRAND 


UPRIGHT 


THE  GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE 
Factory— Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO 


Sole    Manufacturers    in  Canada 
...  OF  ... 

Porcelain  Enamel  Bath  Tubs 
Porcelain  Enamel  Lavatories 
Porcelain  Enamel  Sinks 
Porcelain  Enamel  Slop  Hoppers 

COMPLETE  LINE 


HEAD  OFFICE   and  FACTORIES 

PORT    HOPE  ONTARIO  CANADA 


Cowan's  COCOA,  CHOCOLATE 

CREAM  BARS, 
WAFERS,  &c. 

Cowan's  MILK  CHOCOLATE 


MADE  FROM  THE  PUREST  CANADIAN 
MILK;   VERY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


Cowan's  CAKE  ICINGS,  &c. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  COWAN  CO.,  LIMITED, 

TORONTO. 
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^'Automobile     Corner/'  Toronto 

Corner  Bay  and  Temperance  Streets. 


THIS  GARAGE  IS  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


The  premises  ot  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company,  located  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and 
Temperance  Streets,  one  block  south  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  City  Hall,  affords  a  thoroughly  equipped 
and  convenient  garage  for  the  accommodation  of  Toronto  automobilists. 

As  the  premier  organization  to  foster  automobiling  in  Canada  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company 
is  in  a  leading  position  in  the  matter  of  agencies.  The  builders  of  successful  cars  in  the  United  States 
naturally  prefer  to  have  their  Canadian  business  handled  by  a  native  corporation  standing  high  in 
reputation  and  thoroughly  covering  the  territory. 

The  records  made  at  the  first  Canadian  Automobile  races,  held  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  proved 
the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company's  cars.  A  four  cylinder  "  Peerless" 
car  and  a  three  cylinder  "Thomas"  car  ran  first  and  second  in  a  two  mile  track  race  between  heavy 
touring  machines.  In  a  competition  between  cars  selling  at  $2,100  a  Canada:  Cycle  and  Motor  machine, 
the  "Ford,"  selling  at  $1,100,  easily  beat  its  more  expensive  rivals.  The  "Autocar"  also  won  honors 
at  these  races.      In  Hamilton  the  best  time  of  the  day  was  made  by  a  "  Peerless." 

The  results  of  automobile  contests  in  Canada  and  the  records  made  by  the  "  Peerless,"  "  Packard  " 
and  "  Stevens-Duryea  "  cars  in  the  United  States,  prove  conclusively  that  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor 
Company  are  agents  for  the  most  successful  automobiles  made  on  this  continent. 


Canada  Cycle  6  Motor  Co.  Limited 

Builders  of  the  "Ivanhoe"  electric  run&bout.  TOR.ONTO 
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SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 
AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN 

GEIiERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 
Cor.  Wiiiiam  &  Seifi^murs  Sts.     9  tKordan  St. 


OUR  BUSINESS 
IS  A  SPECIALTY 


OuF  line 

comprises 
ALL  SHAPES, 
SIZES  and 
FINISHES  of 
COLD  PRESSED 
NUTS. 


CAP,  SET 
and  PLANER, 
SCREWS, 
PATCH  and  STAY 
BOLTS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


ASK  FOR  1904  CATALOGUE. 


The  John  Morrow  Machine  Screw 

Company,  Limited, 
INGERSOLL,  =—=  ONTARIO 


P.  W.  ELLIS  &  CO.  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS 
GOLDSMITHS 


IMPORTERS 
SILVERSMITHS 


EXPORTERS 
MEDALISTS 


MANUFACTURERS 
=  -  OF  -  - 

Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery. 
Gold  and  Silver  Watch  Cases. 
Sterling  Silver  Table  Ware. 
Sterling  Silver  HoUovi'  Ware. 
Sterling  Silver  Toilet  Novelties. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
Society  Jewels,  Emblems  and  Class  Pins. 
Trophies,  Tankards,  Prize  Cups,  etc.,  etc. 
Jewellers'  Pfiper  Boxes,  also  Plush, 
Leather,  Velvet  and  Leatherette  Cases 
for  Jewellery  and  Silverware. 
Jewellers'  Show  Case  Trays, 
Silverware  Chests,  etc. 


aS0  1  Hll 


WE  MANUFACTURE  FOR  CANADIAN  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


Fine  Gold  Jewellery  riounters. 
Solid  Oold  and  Sterling  Silver 
Watch  Case  Manufacturers. 

STERLINg  SILVER  SOUVEN  IRS 

Exquisite  hard  enameled,  hand  painted 
Souvenirs,  for  any  country  in  the  World, 
of  any  prominent  Building,  Land  Mark  or 
Work  of  Nature  (send  photograph  of  special 
feature)  that  may  be  selected  by  the 
purchaser. 

FACTORS  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 
American  and  Foreign  Watches,  Watch 
Cases,  Diamonds,  Pearls  and  Precious 
Stones,  Watchmakers'  Tools  and  Materialsi 
Jewellers'  Machinery,  Supplies,  Sundries, 
etc.  ...... 


Telephones— Toronto,  Main  4110,  or  Cable  Address,  "  Diamond," 
Toronto.  Codes:  Western  Union,  Harvey's  Abecedary — Appen- 
dix 1,  or  Directory  Code.  Also  Long  Distance  Telephone  System. 


Main  Office: 

31,  33,  35,  37  Wellington  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Branch  Office  : 
Canada  Life  Building,  flontreal,  Canada. 
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The  Home  of  Reliable  Silver  Plate 


FACTORY  AND  SHOWROOMS— HAYTER  STREET,  TORONTO 

The  Meaning  of  a  Trade  Mark 


A  Trade  Mark  may  have  value  or  it  may 
not— it  depends  upon  the  quality  of  g^oods  with 
which  it  is  associated  and  the  standing^  o-f  the 
house  behind  it. 

We  intend  that  our  Trade  Mark  shall  ever  be 
a  guarantee  of  high  quality.  We  believe  that 
the  Canadian  Consumer  desires  the  best  that 
can  be  made  and  we  are  ambitious  to  supply 
his  wants.  Purchase  Silverware  with  our  Brand 
and  you  are  assured  of  satisfaction. 


Standard  Silver  Co. 

—  LIMITED,  

31-43     HAYTER     STREET,     TORONTO,  CANADA 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 


MARINE  ENGINES-Simple,  Gomponnd  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  EN&INES-Bpown  Autoniatie  Type 
Horizontal  Tnbnlar  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 


WORKS  AND  OFFICE: 


Esplanade  Street  E., 


TORONTO 


"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

WORKS  AT   HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

DEERING 

Harvesting  Machines 
Tillage  and  Seeding  Implements 


"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

WORKS   AT   HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 

MeCORMICK 

Harvesting  Machines 
Tillage  and  Seeding  Implements 


Internationol  Horvester  Gompony 


OF  AMERICA 


General  Offices 


CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Canadian  Branch  Houses  at   Calgary,   London,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Regina,    St.  John,    Toronto    and  Winnipeg. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

THE  

VICTORIA 
"COLONIST" 


Established 

1858 


Covers  the  entire  Province  of  British 
Columbia  (Branch  Office  in  Vancouver). 
More  "WANT"  ads  appear  in  the  Sun- 
day Colonist  than  in  any  other  paper 
west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  following  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
advertisers  looking  for  trade  in  B.  C. : — 

"  Mr.  Sarel,  of  the  British  Columbia  Book  Store 
(Vancouver),  recently  advertised  in  the  Victoria 
Colonist,  the  Vancouver  News-Advertiser  and 
an  afternoon  Vancouver  paper  in  connection  with 
the  purchasing  of  a  ranch.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Colonist  correspondent  that  the 
■  replies  through  the  Colonist  were  nine  in  num- 

ber and  more  numerous   than  the  other  two 
papers  combined." 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Vancouver  correspondent  of 
the  Colonist. 

Daily,  $5.00  per  year.       Semi-weekly,  $1.00  per  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS 

WELLAND  ONTARIO 


Manufacturers  of 

DREDGES 
DITCHERS 
CLAM  DERRICKS 
COAL  UNLOADING 

DERRICKS 
STEAM  SHOVELS 
SUBMARINE  ROCK 

DRILLING  MACHINEF.Y 
MINE  HOISTS 
HOISTING  ENGINES 
STONE  DERRICKS 


Centrifug-al  Pumps  for  Drainage  Works,  Pumping 
Sand,  Contractors'  Use,  &c. 


AGENTS : 

E.  LEONARD  &  SONS 

Montreal,  Que.     St.  John,  N.B. 

STUART  MACHINERY  CO.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

WM.  HAMILTON  M'F'G  CO.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

HOLME  MILLER  &  CO.  Dawson,  Y.T. 
riention  this  Paper. 


ENAMELLED  WARE 

OUR  BRANDS 


"STAR  DECORATED" 

Pressed,   Pieced,   Japanned   and  Lithographed 
.  .  .  TINWARE  .  .  . 

COPPER,    SHEET   IRON    AND    GALVANIZED  WAKES 
OIL   STOVES,   TINNED   SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE    GOODS,    &c.,  &c„ 

Catalogue  on  application  to  .  .  . 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 
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CEILING  PLATE,  No.  660 

CEILING  PLATE,  No.  557 

Sheet  Metal  Building 

Goods  for  Manufacturers. 


WE  MAKE  A  FULL  VARIETY,  LNCLUDING— 

Roofing'. — Plain  and  ornamental  for  any  construction. 
Skylights. — From  stock  patterns  or  to  any  specification. 
Sidings. — Embracing  brick,  stone,  clap  board  and  other  designs. 
Ventilators  for  every  requirement. 

Ceilings. — Beaded,  crimped  or  ornamental  patterns  for  offices,  ware- 
houses, fire  protection  purposes,  etc. 
Corrugated  Sheets  for  roofing,  siding,  etc. 

When  you  contemplate  erecting  new  buildings,  extending  or  repairing  old  ones,  ask  for  our 
catalogue,  and  allow  us  to  suggest  where  metal  goods  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

We  have  supplied  many  prominent  manufacturing  firms  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  you  can  use  Metal  Building  Goods  for  many  purposes  to  better  advantage  than 
any  other  material. 

They  are  fire  and  lightning  proof,  durable  and  sanitary,  and  may  be  used  so  as  to  lend  an 
attractive  appearance  to  any  building. 


The  Metal 


Western  Agency : 
ELLIS  &  GROGAN,  Calgary. 


^  CORNICES 

At 


Shingle  & 

Preston,  Ont. 

Manitoba  Agency : 
CLARE  &  BROCKEST,  Winnipeg. 


CORRUGATED  SHEETS 


iding  Co., 

LIMITED 

Montreal  Agency: 
J.  B.  DAGENAIS,  953  St.  James  St. 


PRESSED  BRICK. 
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MILLAR'S 


l^oyal  Paraxon  Cheese 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
CANADIAN 
CHEESE 
IN 
JARS 


ROYAL  « 

PkRACOnd 


PURE, 
NUTRITIOUS, 
UNIFORM 
IN  COLOR 
AND  FLAVOR 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


IngersoU  Packing  Company 


INGERSOLL  PACKING  CO  Y,  INGEKSOLL. 


PORK  PACKERS  AND  CHEESE  EXPORTERS, 
INGERSOLL   CANADA 
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PARRY  SOUND  LUMBER  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BAND-SAWED  WHITE  PINE  LUMBER,  LATHS,  SHINGLES  and 


STYLE  2  STYLE  3  STYLE  4 

HEAD  office:  74  HOME  LIFE  BUILDING,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

WE  USE   LUMBERMAN'S  CODE,   ANQLO-AriERICAN  3rd  EDITION 
MILLS  AT  PARRY  SOUND.      CAPACITY  :  25,000,000  FEET  PER  YEAR. 


Advertisers  are  getting 


returns  from  their  advertising  in  "The  Commercial."  At  least,  they  tell  us  so.  So  they 
should.  "The  Commercial"  is  almost  the  oldest  trade  newspaper  in  Canada;  it  reaches  almost  without 
exception  all  the  responsible  buyers  in  Manitoba,  the  Territories  and  British  Columbia  ;  it  is  published 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  these  provinces.  If 
you  wish  to  reach  the  trade  of  the  West  this  is 
the  only  medium  which  can  give  you  the  service 
that  will  bring  results. 


g^cWLEKLY  FINANCIAL.COMMtRCIAL  a 
OENLRAL  TRADE  NEWSPAPER-^        GREAT  WEST. 


ay 


WlNNlPtG 


HIGH    GRADE    RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


BELTINd 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR  I 
..  IN  .. 

QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
Pneumatic  Tools 

SATISrACTORY 
..  IN  .. 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION-  Brands  Rubbers, 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

^=.g?PFn|Al    ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^: 


The  Gutta  Percha&  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Ltd, 

Temporary  Offices— 15  East  We///ngton  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Branches:— MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG. 
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Safford  Radiators 


MADE,  IN  CANADA 


Each  one  is  g'uaranteed  by  the  largest 
radiator  manufacturers  in  the  British  Empire 
— g'uaranteed  to  stand  a  pressure  of  140  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  almost  double  the  pressure 
that  any  other  radiator  pretends  to  bear. 


Guaranteed  Absolutely  Non=Leakable 

There  are  no  bolts,  rods  or  packing  used  in  their  construction.  Our  own 
patent  screw-threaded  nipple  connection — the  best  thing-  for  safet}'  that  was  ever  invented — 
positively  prevents  leakage. 


Safford  Radiators  are  built  in 
all  designs  for  windows,  curves, 
angles,  and  to  go  round  columns. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  It 
will  tell  vou  all  about  them. 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Limited 


Branches: 


Head  Office:    Dufferin  Street,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Montreal  Quebec  St.  John,  N.  B.  Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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Iron  Working  Machine  Tools 


Lathes  and  Planers 


OUR  LATHES 


OF  LATEST  DESIGNS, 
,  .  ■  ESPECIALLY  .  .  . 
ADAPTED  FOR  HIGH 
SPEED  SERVICE. 


SHOW  FEATURES   OF    STRENGTH,   RIGIDITY   AND  FINISH 
UNSURPASSED  BY  ANY  FOREIGN  MAKERS. 


OUR  PLANERS 


ARE  BUILT  TO  TURN  OUT  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  CORRECT  WORK  AND  HAVE 
ALL  THE  CONVENIENCES  TO  RENDER  THE  TOOLS  POPULAR  WITH  USERS. 

WE  HAVE  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  WHICH  WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  SEND  ON  REQUEST. 

The  R.  McDougrall  Company,  Limited, 

GALT,  CANADA. 
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RUBBER  WANTS 


When  you  want  anything  in  the  rubber  line  you 

should  ask  us. 

Superiority  of  materials,  compounds,  machinery  and 
workmanship  give  the  reason. 


BELTING  HOSE 
MOULDED  GOODS 


VALVES       PACKING       HORSE  SHOE  PADS 
CARRIAGE  GOODS         DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 
CEMENT,  Etc.,  Etc 


ESTABLISHED    OVER    50  YEARS 


The  Canfldian  Rubber  Gompony 

OF  MONTREAL  '  ' 

Branches  at  Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg-,  Vancouver. 


The  Imperial  Varnish  and 
Color   Company,  Limited, 


CABLE  ADDRESS 


"  IMVARCO.' 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH-GRADE   VARNISHES   AND  JAPANS 

For  CARRIAGE,   RAILROAD,  AGRICULTURAL,  PIANO, 
FURNITURE,     LITHOGRAPHERS,  ELECTRICAL, 
DECORATORS   AND   HOUSEHOLD  USES. 


DRY  COLORS,  PASTE  COLORS,  FILLERS,  STAINS,  &c. 


WRITE    FOR    SAMPLES    AND  PRICES. 


OUR  GOODS   WEAR  ON  THE  JOB,  NOT  OFF  IT 


TORONTO, 


ONTARIO, 


CANADA. 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent. 


An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakagfe  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing-  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water  ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 

Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.    Amlierst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  P.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


Sheldon  &  Sheldon 


Mot  "Blast  Seating 
S"^stems,lor  Sg\\oo\s, 
CoWeges,  Public 
B \i\\d iTigs,  Ware- 
■b-ouses,  Factories, 
TaiYiieries,  E.aiiway 
S\\ops,  Gar  SYveds  and 
"Round  Mouses. 


GALT,  ONTARIO 


"Mecbvamcai  D  r  a  1 1 
Systems  lor  Boiler 
Yl ai\t s,  Y  0  w  e  r 
Mouses,  and  Steam 
Sliips.  ■  ,  • 
Drying  Systems  ol 
all  "Kinds  and  ior  all 
M.aterials. 
Tneumatic  Gon\iey- 
ors  and  "Reluse  E.e- 
mo\iers  designed 
and  installed. 


HEATING     AND      VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    SPECIAL    CATAILOGUES.  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 
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Ratcliffe's 
Advertising 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR.— 

"  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL," 
The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,    -    LONDON,  E.G. 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

CHEMICALS—  DYE  STUFFS-       ANILINE  COLORS - 

Aniline  Salts  Alizarines  Direct  Cotton 

Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda  Hematines  Sulphur  Dyes 

Bleaching  Powder        Logwood  Extracts  Victoria  Blues 
Barium  Chloride  Fustic  Extracts 

Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Svilphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 

AURAMINES         RHODAMINES  TARTRAZINE 

SPECIALTIES- -Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

Stock  at  17  Lemoine  Street,  Montreal 


jr-  Af #  C  OM^M^MMK^^  We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
tLMVlint,    rM\  Cr  ft  f  fW O «     the  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  «  ASBESTOS  CO 


Montreal  Branota :  369  St.  Jamea  Street. 


74  Vork  Street.  TORONTO. 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL   SAVE   YOUR   COAL   AND   PREVENT   SMOKE.  PERFECT   SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving:  System  Limited 

158    BAY    STREET,  TORONTO. 


PAID    UP   CAPITAL,  $100,000. 


Send  for  Booklet. 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 

This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 

F 
O 
R 

-lun-hiiifie  Zu 

SUPERFINE  H 

A 
D 

S 

&c. 

LINEN  H 
RECORD  H 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  GO. 

HIQH    GRADE    PAPER  MAKERS 

Canadian  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 

OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

You  Can  Sell 
the[Empirc 
Queen 
Ran^e 


The  Knipire  Queen. 

The 


There  is  not  a 
woman  w  li  o 
knows  anything 
about  a  stove  but 
what  will  ap- 
prove of 


Empire  Queen  Rang'e 

It  is  built  for  business— easy  to  clean,  looks  well,  is' 
easy  on  fuel,  draft  arrangements  are  perfect,  making  it  a 
rapid  cooker. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet  and  Price  List. 
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SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

To  ORDERS  from 

MANUFACTURERS! 


PAINT^'YARNISH 

TRADE 

OF  CANADA*. 


THE 

[MAGNET] 

WHICH 

DRAWS 

THE 

TRADE 


o 

> 


3 

i 


Address 


THE  .  . 


CANADA  PAINT 
COMPANY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL   or  TORONTO. 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS 

LONDON,      -  CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


ENGINES  and  BOILERS 


Leonard  Corliss  Girder  Frame ;  Leonard  Corliss 
Heavy  Duty  Frame ;  of  new  and  improved  patterns, 
double  ported  valves.  The  Peerless  Self  -  oiling 
Engine  ;  Simple  and  Tandem  Compound.  The 
Leonard  Ball  Automatic  Engine.  Tangye,  Clipper 
and  Leonard  Engines  in  many  sizes.  Standard  Sta- 
tionary Boilers.  Scotch  Return  Corrugated  Flue 
Boilers.  Eclipse  Return  Tubular  Boilers,  with  the 
fire-brick  furnace.  Lancashire  Boilers.  Locomotive 
and  Upright  Boilers  in  great  variety.  Economic 
Boiler  Pressure  and  Open  Exhaust  Heaters.  Steam 
Pumps  for  Boiler  feeding,  and  all  goods  incidental 
to  the  Engine  and  Boiler  plant. 

—  Agfencies  at  — 
Montreal,  Que.        St.  John,  N.B. 
Winnipeg,  Man.       Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  TORONTO. 

Phone  Main  3955.  King  &  Yonqe  Sts. 


—BRANCH  OFFICES  AT- 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Brantford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound  - 

123 

Kingston  - 

-  45 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville 

67 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

-  180 

Stratford  - 

-  123 

PURE 


BEST  . 


TURPENTINE  and 
LINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  &  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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RFi?TTR  AM'S  Machine  Tools 

U  U  XL  A  A I  Xi  XIA   <J    Qp     MOST     MODERN  TYPE 


1*  INCH   FRICTION  HEAD   TURRET  LATHE 

A'iihlautomatic  stop,  which  is  one  of  a  large  line  of 
Turret  Lathes  we  manufacture. 


~a       «iTANDARD  ENGINE  LATHES 

-•''1^1'  12  to  72  inch  swing 
Design — Highest  type  of  modern  construction 
Operation — Simple  and  convenient  Belt  or  motor  drive 


SPUR  AND  SPIRAL  GEAR  PLANERS 

F^2J  inches  to  !)(>  inches  wide.    Constructed  with  heavy  beds,  tables, 
housings,  etc.,  giving  exceptional  solidity  ai.d  capacity  for  heavy  work. 


:CRANK  OR  GEAR  DRIVEN  SHAPERS 

16,  20,  21  inch  stroke.     Single  or  back-geared,  with  extension  has' 
Design — Powerful  and  heavy.    Operation  —  Simple  and  rapid. 
Stroke    Four  to  eight  rates  of  speed. 


RADIAL  DRILLING  MACHINES 

1,  5,  6  and  7  foot  arms.    Plain,  Half  and  Full  Universal. 
Belt  or  motor  drive. 


BORING  AND  TURNING  MILLS 

From  37  inches  to  11  feet  wide. 
The  above  illustration  shows  our  37  inch  Boring  Mill  with  motor  drive. 


The  JOHN  BERTRAM  &  SONS  CO.,  Limited, 


DUNDAS,  ONT.,  CANADA. 


OFFICES  —  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Montreal,  Que. 
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Pedlar's  "Perfect" 

METAL  LATH 


On  and  after  September 
ist,  1904,  the  prices  on 
"Perfect"  Metal  Lath 
will  be  as  follows  : 

26  gauge,  10c.  per  sq.  yard, 
24  gauge,  13c.  per  sq.  yard. 

F.  O.  B.,  Oshawa. 

(Oshawa  rate  same  as  from  Toronto) 

Discount  to  dealers  only. 
Our  lath  mill  is  now  in 
full  operation,  and  as  we 
have  a  capacity  of  ten  tons 
or  1 2, GOO  yards  per  lo 
hours,  all  orders  can  be 
executed  promptly. 


Pedlar  People,  Oshawa,  Can. 

or  767  Craig  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


SAMSON 
BALANCED  GATES 


When  selecting  a  turbine  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  the  character  and 
operation  of  its  gates. 

Our  SAMSON  combines  improvements  in 
the  proportion  and  adjustment  of  its.  gates 
insuring  an  almost  perfect  balance,  enabling 
them  to  be  operated  easily,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  power. 

These  improvements  prevent  serious  wear 
on  the  cogging  and  moving  parts,  require  less 
strength  and  weight  in  the  parts  themselves, 
and  afford  quick  movement  of  gates  by  hand, 
and  splendid  regulation  by  a  governor. 

If  you  have  a  water  power  you  wish  to 
develop  or  improve,  write  us. 


THI 


Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 


PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


LIMITED 


Branch  Office 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Consolidation  Freight  Locomotive 

BUILT  FOR 

The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway 

BY 

The 

Canadian  Locomotive 
Company,  Limited, 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 


Builders  of  Simple  and  Compound  Locomo- 
tives adapted  to  every  variety  of  service. 
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EVERY  MANUFACTURER 

is  more  or  less  interested  in  good  valves. 


KERR'S  VALVES 


are  known  to  all  large  users  as  being  of  a  distinctly  high  grade. 

Do  you  use  them  ?  Have  you  used  them  ?  If  you  are  not  using 
them,  will  you  give  a  strictly  honest  made  Canadian  Valve  a  trial  ? 
All  large  dealers  stock  them. 


The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Limited 

MANUFACTURERS, 

SEND  FOR 

CATALOG.  WALKERVILLE,        ONTARIO,  CANADA 


II 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  LARGE   VARIETY  OF  MACHINERY 
A    FE'W  LINES  .  Saw  Mill  Machlnepy    *.*    Pulp  Wood  Machinery    *.'    Engrines  and  Boilers    '.■    Fii'o  apparatus,  etc- 
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Laurie  Engine  Company 

MONTREAL  CANADA 


'^The   Laurie   Corliss  Engine 
is  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  power 

in  the  world." 


Heavy  Duty  Horizontal  Cross-Compound  Laurie  Corliss  Engine 

GET  BULLETIN  No.  26 

WE  BUILD  ^^-^ 

Corliss  Engines,  Rival  Medium-Speed  Engines,  Patent  Feed  Water  Heaters  and 
Purifiers,  Triplex  Power  Pumps,  Wood  Pulp  Grinders,  Rock  and  Ore  Crushers, 
Cyclone  Pulverizers,  Corrugated  and  Plain  Rolls,  Hangers.  Rigid  Pillow 
Blocks,  Safety  Collars,  Shaw  Compression  Couplings,  Standard  Flange 
Couplings,  All  Kinds  and  Sizes  of  Pulleys,  also  Engine  Flywheels 
and  Grooved  Wheels  for  Rope  Transmission. 

LAURIE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

HALIFAX  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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montreal  Steel  mork$ 


LIMITED 


STEEL  CASTINGS 


BY  THE  ACID  OPEN  HEARTH 
SYSTEM  UP  TO  ANY  WEIGHT 


Springs^  Switches^  Frogs 


CROSSINGS,  SIGNALS, 


Etc.,  FOR  STEAM  and 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 


AGENTS    FOR  CANADA 


For  Thos.  Firth's  &  Sons  Celebrated  Tool  Steels 

CANAL   BANK,    PT.   ST.   CHARLES,  MONTREAL. 


TORONTO  HAMILTON  MONTREAL 

WOOD  SCREWS,   machine  Screws,  Huts, 

Stove  Bolts,  Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Burrs, 

Wire  pin  Coils  and  Straight  Lengtlis  

WIRE  NAILS,  BRIGHT  WIRE  GOODS 

We     have     exceptional     facilities    for     making;  Special 

Threaded   Wire  Goods 

THE  CANADA  SCREW  COMPANY 
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Oanada's  Greatest  Pulley  Makers 


The  ^  Q  g  ^  '  Standard 

Wood  Split  Pulley 

DISTINCTLY  A  HIGH  GRADE  PULLEY! 
RECOGNIZED  AS  THE  STANDARD  OF  EX- 
CELLENCE IN  WOOD  PULLEY  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERYWHERE. 


Split  Iron  Pulleys 

With   Interchangeable  Bushings 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  ALL  METALLIC 
PULLEY  ON  THE  MARKET.  ALL  SIZES  IN 
STOCK   FOR   IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 


Our   Pulley   Making^   Facilities   are  Unequalled. 
SEND    FOR    LISTS    AND  DISCOUNTS. 


Dodge  sp*'^*^' 

Iron  Centre  Wood 
R.im  Pulleys 

FOR  HIGH  SPEEDS  AND  HEAVY  SERVICE. 
MADE     TO     ORDER     IN     ANY  SIZE. 


DODGEl   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF    TORONTO,  LIMITED. 
Montreal  Branch  :  419  St.  James  St.  TORONTO. 
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Heney,  E.  N.,  &  Co.,  Montreal   no 

Henriques,  D.  D.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. .  115 
Hutchison,  Shurly  &  Derrett,  Toronto    ..  no 

Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co.,  Toronto  . .  237 

Ingersoll  Packing  Co.,  Ingersoll.  Ont  233 

International  Harvester  Co. ,  Hamilton  ..  230 

J 

Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co.,  Toronto  .LF.C. 
Jones,  J.  L.,  Engraving  Co.,  Toronto  ....  in 

K 

Kemp  Mnfg,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto    no 

Kerr  Engine  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont.. . .  in,  244 
Klipstein,  A.,  &  Co.,  Montreal    239 

L 

Lamontagne,  H.,  &  Co.,  Montreal  in,  225 

Langmuir,  M.,  &  Co,,  Ltd.,  Toronto   114 

Laurie  Engine  Co   245 

Leonard,  E.,  &  Sons   240 

Linde    British    Refrigerator   Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal    113 

Lowndes  Co.,  The   223 

Lysaght,  John,  Ltd.,  Montreal  I.F.C. 

M 

McArthur,  Corneille  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.,  no 

McCaskill,  Dougall  &  Co..  Montreal  LF.C. 

McDougall,  R.,  &  Co   236 

MacLaren,  A  F.,  Imperial  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto    no 

•McLaren,  J.  C,  Belting  Co  O.B.C. 

McLean,  Hugh  C,  Co..  Ltd.,  Winnipeg..  234 

Matthews,  A.,  Toronto    113 

Maxwell,  David,  &  Sons,  St.  Marys,  Ont.  109 

May,  Samuel,  &  Co.,  Toronto    109 

Meadows,    G.  B.,  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass 

Works,  Toronto                           ....  217 

Merchants  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co  ,  The, 

Toronto    no 

Metallic  Rooting  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto  ....  215 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Ltd   232 

Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Montreal  225 

Miln,  Bingham  Printing  Co.,  Toronto..  ..  113 

Mitchell,  Robt.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal   109 

Monetary  Times  Printing  Co.,  Toronto  . .  no 

Montreal  RolUng  Mills  Co.,  Montreal. ...  in 

Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  Montreal. .  . .  246 

Morrison,  Jas..  Brass  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto  109 

Morrow,  The  John,  Machine  Screw  Co.  . .  228 

Muirhead,  Andrew,  Toronto    112 

N 

Newell  &  Higel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   113 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Toronto    114 

Norton  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto    no 
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Nova  Scotia  Carriage  Co.,  Kentville,  N.S.  224 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  New  Glas- 
gow, N.S  ,   221 

O 

Office  Specialty  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto    222 

Ontario  Wind   Engine  and  Pump  Co., 

Toronto    114 

Ormsby,  A.  B.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   225 

P 

Paris  Wincey  Mills,  I'aris.  Ont   ...  114 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont   113 

Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co.,  The,  Toronto. .  234 

Pedlar  Metal  Roofing  Co.,  Oshawa,  Ont.  242 

Penberthy  Injector  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor   . .  109 

Peterboro  Canoe  Co.,  Ltd,  Peterborough  no 

Perrin,  W.  R.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   112 

Poison  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto...  in,  230 

Q 

Quebec  Preserving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec, Que.  in 
Queen  City  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   240 

R 

Ramsay,  A.,  &  Son,  Montreal   112 

Ratcliffe  Advertising  Agency,  London,  E.C.  239 

Raymond  Mnfg.  ("o.,  Ltd.,  Guelph   no 

Riches,  Chas  H  ,  Toronto   112 

Ridout,  Geo.,  &  Co.,  Toronto   115 

Ridout  &  Maybee,  Toronto   113 

Robb  Engineering  Co ,   Ltd.,  Amherst, 

N.S   238 

Robertson,  The  Jas.,   Co.,  Montreal    ..  113 

Rock  City  Tobacco  Co., Ltd., Quebec, Que.  216 

Roden  Bros,  Toronto   113 

Rogers,  Chas.,  &  Sons,  Co.,  Toronto   in 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal   239 

Rosamond  Woollen  Co.,  Almonte,  Ont...  114 

S 

Sadler  &  Haworth,  Montreal   228 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton..  114 

Sheldon  &  Sheldon   238 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. ,  Montreal   112 

Smith  &  Co.,  A.  W.,  Winnipeg,  Man   115 

Smokeless    Fuel   Saving    System,  Ltd., 

Toronto   239 

Southam   Printing  &  Litho.   Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  Ont   113 

Sovereign  Bank,  Montreal   ..   ..  116 

Spramotor  Co..  London,  Ont   114 

Standard  Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   in 

Standard  Ideal  Sanitary  Co   226 

Standard  Shirt  Co.,  Montreal   113 

Standard  Silver  Co.,  Toronto  114,  229 

Sun  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Hamilton   112 

T 

Thomson,  Tilley  &  Johnson,  Toronto....  115 

Toronto  Carpet  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto   no 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto   114 

Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Toronto  .112 

Toronto  Paper  Mnfg.  Co.,  Cornwall   112 

Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co.,  To- 
ronto  in 

Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Toronto   114 

Traders  Bank,  Toronto   . .  216 

Turner,  J.  J.,  &  Sons,  Peterborough,  Ont.  114 

U 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. .  I.F.C. 
W 

Walker,  Hiram,  &  Sons,  Walkerville,  Ont.  220 

Wanless,  John,  &  Co. ,  Ltd.,  Toronto  ....  112 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Montreal    in 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford..  244 

Weir,  J.  &  R.,  Montreal  ,   in 

White,  Arthur,  Toronto    115 

Wickett  &  Craig,  Toronto    112 

Wicksteed,  W.  P.,  &  Co.,  Adelaide,  Aus.  115 

Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Montreal   224 

Wright,  E.  T.,  &  Co.,  Hamilton    114 
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CANAM 


Made  FOR  Canada,  and  sold  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Every  sheet 
fully  guaranteed. 

JOHN  LYSAGHT,  Limited 

A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.        -        -  MONTREAL 

MANAOERS  CANADIAN  BRANCH. 


Made  lira  Camada 

is  our  aim  and  it  applies 
to  a  good  many  liries  we 
handle.  All  our  ofRcers 
are  Canadians,  Canadian 
capital  is  behind  the  busi- 
ness, and  ours  is  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  business  in 
our  line 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  U.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


McCaskill.  Dougall  &  Cb. 


MONTREAL 


—MANUFACTURERS  OP- 


VARNISHES  j 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN 
1887.  AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL 
CANADIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

THEY    HAVE  STOOD    THE;:::tEST    OF;.  iTIME  AND 
COMPETITION  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  )iAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM. 

/' 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUsi  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE 
USED  BY   THE    LEAj)ING   ARTISTS    IN  CANADA. 

Branch  :  161  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


mJONES  &  MOORE 

ELECTRIC  CO. 

20  &  22  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


—WE  MANUFACTURE— 


DYNAMOS  &  MOTORS 

coupi<i:tb  piJiNTS  instau;bd. 

WHITE  FOB  ESTIMATES.     .  . 

1,000    MACHINES    NOW    IN  USE. 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 


The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.  Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


The  Brown  Brothers,  Limited, 

51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Accpunt  Books,  Leather 
Goods,  etc.    Stationers  and  Bookbinders. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 

The  Roliand  Paper  Company 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers,  "Super- 
fine Linen  Record,"  "Canadian  Linen  Ledger," 
"  Eamscllffe  Linen  Ledger,"  Grand  Prix,  Paris, 
1900. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

David  naxwell  &  Sons, 

ST.  MARYS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines,  Stock 
Raisers'  Implements  and  General  Farm 
Machinery. 

ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL  IRONWORK. 

Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Plates, 
Grills,  Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc. 
Designs  sent  on  application. 

AXES. 

Dundas  Axe  Works, 

UUNDAS.  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping  Axes, 
making  a  specialty  of  quality  and  finish. 


BAGS. 

John  Dicic  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags, 
Hessians,  Twines,  &c. 

The  Canada  Jute  Company,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  flONTREAL. 

Manufactui  ers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Baggings,  etc. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Montreal. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 

The  Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and  Metal 
Work  for  same  ;  Standing  Desks,  Dado,  Doors 
and  General  Interior  Finish  ;  Store  Fixtures. 


BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 


Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto. 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  i.  Codes  used. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


Samuel  May  &  Co., 

74  York  street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS 

H.  E.  Qidley  &  Co., 

PENETANOUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufactur- 
ers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs,  Steam  and 
Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home  and  Foreign 
Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


The  Canadian  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co. 

Esplanade,  Opposite  Sherbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pressures, 
duties  and  fuels.  Marine  and  Stationary,  from 
50  to  600  horse  power  units, 


George  Brush, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Marine  and 
Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Patent  Water-Tube 
Boilers,  the  best  and  most  economical  boiler 
in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Ames-Holden  Co.  of  Montreal, 

nONTREAL,  QUE.  Limited. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents  for  the 

Granby  Rubber  Company. 

Branches — St.   John,   N.B.,  Toronto,  Ont., 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Victoria, 

B.C. 


BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 

G.  &  J.  Esplin, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 

BOXES-WOOD. 

Barchard  &  Co.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood    Packing  Boxes  of 
every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 

BRASS  GOODS. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co., 

443  Talbot  Street,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  high  class  Globe  and  Gate 
Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  Plumbers' 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Goods,  and  all  kinds  of 
Special  Brass  Goods. 

Telephone  176. 

The  Garth  Company, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  or  Plumbers. 
Gas  and  Steamfitters. 
Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies, 
Ornamental  Brass  Work,  Gas  and  Electric 
Fixtures. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for  plumbers, 
gas  and  steam  fitters.  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Fixtures,  Ornamental  Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


The  James  Morrison  Brass  Mfg.  Co., 

Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for 
Engineers  and   Plumbers  ;    Locomotive  and 
Marine  Brass  Work  ;  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Telephone  Main  3836. 

Penberthy  Injector  Co.,  Limited, 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Penberthy  "  Automatic 
Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass  Oilers  and 
Lubricators,  Water  Gauges  and  Gauge  Cocks, 
Air  Cocks,  "Safety"  Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "Silex" 
Spring  Compression  Grease  Cups,  "Sultan" 
Gas  Engine  Oilers,  etc. ,  etc. 

Address — Windsor,  Ontario. 
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BRIDGES— STEEL. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited. 

Head  Office  and  Works-TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices— flontreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad — We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 


CANOES 


Peterborough  Canoe  Co'y,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Launches  and  anything  that  floats. 
Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


The  Norton  Mfg.  Co., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder  Cans. 
Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 

Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans 
daily.    Correspondence  solicited. 


CARPETS. 


The  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and  Union  Ingrain 
Carpets  and  Art  Squares,  Axminster  Carpets 
and  Rugs  ;  Smyrna  Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


CARRIAGES. 


E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Carriages  for 
home  and  export  trade.  Catalogues  to  dealers 
on  application. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 

Quelph  Axle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

QUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor  Brand"  Carriage  Axles  and 
Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


CHEESE. 

A.  F.  MacLaren  Imperial 

Cheese  Co'y,  Limited, 

51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial  Cheese 
and  agents  for  Grocers'  Specialties. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 

McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line  at 
closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 

The  Qendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


The  Monetary  Times  Trade  Review  and 
Insurance  Chronicle,  Toronto. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  1866  and  has 
never  missed  an  issue.  In  1869  it  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Intercolonial  Journal  of  Commerce  ; 
in  1870  The  Trade  Review  and  later  the  Toronto 
Journal  of  Commerce.  No  other  publications 
issued  under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 

"The  Commercial," 

WINNIPEG  and  VANCOUVER 

The  best  buying  provinces  in  Canada  are  Manitoba, 
the  Territories  and  British  Columbia.  The  people 
demand  the  best  goods,  are  willing  to  and  do  pay 
for  them.  Is  not  this  trade  worth  looking  after  ? 
Every  year  nearly  200,000  new  possible  buyers  of 
your  goods  arrive  in  the  West.  Does  the  retail 
merchant  sell  him  what  YOU  manufacture?  "  1  he 
Commercial "  is  the  only  trade  newspaper  thoroughly 
covering  Northwestern  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  Ter- 
ritories and  British  Columbia.  Circulation  records 
open  to  advertisers. 

CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 

Fletcher  Manufacturing  Company, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-plated  Soda  Water 
Fountains  ;  Bakers',  Confectioners'  and  Cooks' 
Tools,  Machines,  Utensils  and  Supplies ; 
Waxed  Paper  Julep  Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 

M.  Beatty  &  Sons, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels,  Dredges, 
Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting  Engines,  Horse 
Power  Hoisters,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal 
Pumps  and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 

 COPPER  WORK.  

The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 

Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners'  Copper 

Work, 

Coulter  &  Campbell, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO, 


DISTILLERS. 


Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 


The  Merchants  Dyeing  and  FinishingCo., 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO.  Limited. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of  Woolen 
or  Half- Wool  Dress  Goods  whether  made  in 
Canada  or  Europe.  Also  Japanese  Silks. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McArthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors  ;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 

Limited, 

Head  Office  :  TORONTO. 

Factories — Toronto,  Peterborough,  Montreal. 
Branch  Offices  —  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver  Rossland,  Calgary. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds — Power,  Lighting,  Railway. 
We  furnish  complete  Installations. 

Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works — Hamilton,  Ontario 
Sales  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver, 
Halifax. 

Manufactures  of  Dynamos,  Generators,  Motors, 
Switchboards,  Transformers,  Meters  and  Sup- 
plies for  Railway,  Lighting,  Power  Transmis- 
sion and  Mining  Plants.  Air  Brakes  for  Steam 
and  Traction  Service.  Steam  and  Motor 
Driven  Air  Compressors. 


The  Jones  &  floore  Electric  Co., 

20  &  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors  for  belt 
or  direct  connection.  Complete  estimates  fur- 
nished on  fighting  or  power  plants.  Repairs  to 
all  systems. 


Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers'  and 
Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass  Work. 
Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish,  Copper  and 
Brass  Work.    Metal  spinning  work  to  order. 

 CORDAGE  

Hutchison,  Shurly  &  Derrett, 
Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp  and  Flax. 
Twines  and  Cordage,  Mill  Banding  and  Driving 
Ropes,  Chalk  and  Fishing  Lines,  Seine  Twine. 
Hammocks,  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Fly  Nets, 
Cotton  Rope  and  Clothes  Lmes,  Plough  Lines, 
&c.,  &c.  

 CREAM  SEPARATORS.  

The  Raymond  flfg.  Co.  of  Quelph, 

GUELPH,  ONT.  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  the  "National"  Cream 
Separator  and  "  Raymond  "  Sewing  Machines. 


ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


Canadian  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Ltd. 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric,  Hydfau- 
lic.  Power  and  Hand  Elevators,  Dumb  Waiters, 
Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


Kemp  Manufacturing  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and  Re- 
tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware,  Sheet 
Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,  Stove  Shovels, 
Stove  Boards,  Copper  Ware,  Oil  Stoves,  Ma- 
chine Oilers,  Tinned  Spoons,  Lanterns,  Wire 
Goods  and  Metals. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,"  Toronto 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Canadian  Club  "  Whisky. 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works, 

TORONTO. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers,  Steel  Shipbuilders, 
Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yarrow  and  Moscher 
Water-Tube  Boilers. 

Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  Weir, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 
MONTREAL 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machinists. 
Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 

Grip,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Advertising 
Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros,  Cuts  of  all 
kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues,  Calendars. 


ENVELOPES. 


The  Barber  &  Ellis  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size.  The 
largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  Qage  &  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and  sizes. 
Are  specialists  in  all  manufactures  of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Monetary  Times, 

TORONTO. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting  the 
investing  public  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any 
new  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of  amalgamated 
concerns,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  prospectus 
should  appear  in  The  Monetary  Times,  a  journal 
that  carries  weight  and  reaches  all  those  most 
likely  to  be  interested. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 

The  Hamilton  Facing  flill  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  ^  Foundry. 
Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


The  Standard  Fuel  Co., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE— CHURCH  &  SCHOOL 

The  Globe  FurnitureXo.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens,  and 
Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture  ;  Model  Auto- 
matic Desks  and  Teachers'  Desks ;  Lecture 
Room  Chairs,  Settees,  etc. 


FURNITURE— OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL 

The  Canadian  Office  &  School 

Furniture  Co.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church,  Lodge 
and  Opera  House  Furniture  ;  Bank,  Office, 
Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry  Store  and  Court 
House  Fittings  a  specialty. 

The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office  Desks, 
School  Desks,  etc.,  MetaUic  Vault  and  Library 
Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  AND  RATTAN. 

The  Gendron  Mfg.  Co'y,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


GLASS 


Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co., 

135  to  143  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 

—Headquarters — 

Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 

All  kinds  Plate  and  other  Window  Glass. 


GLOBE  ANDIGATE  VALVES 


The  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 

Manufacturers. 
Corporation     Water  ^  Works     Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron"  Gate^ Valves. 
Brass  Globe,  and  Radiator' Valves. 
Write  for  Catalog. 


GLUE. 

Mc Arthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make,  graded 
to  exactly  suit  particular  requirements. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N.  Heney  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333>335.St.  Paul  St. 
Factory,  758  to  788  NotrelDamelSt. 
nONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness  and  Sadd- 
lery for  home  and  export  trade. 


H.  LamontagneJ&  Company,  Limited, 

1902  Notre  Dame  Street,  MONTREAL 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Fine 
Harness,  Collars,  Saddles,  Horse  Blankets, 
Trunks,  Valises,  Satchels,  Travelling  Bags, 
iMtted  Uppers,  Etc.,  Etc.  Importers  of  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings, 
and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


Warden,  King  &  Son,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.     "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Steam  Heater.  "Daisy' 
Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


Canada  Horse  Nail  Company, 

MONTREAL.  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively. 
Established  1865.  Registered  trade  mark  "  C." 
All  our  nails  are  hot  forged  firom  Swedish  Char- 
coal Steel  Nail  Rods,  and  pointed  and  finished  by 
our  own  special  process.  They  have  no  superior 
in  the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish.  Made  in 
four  patterns:  "Oval,"  "Countersunk,"  "Short 
Oval,"  and  "  Short  Countersunk."  In  25  lb.  boxes, 
also  1  lb.  and  5  lb.  cardboard  packages.  Saipples 
and  quotations  furnished  on  application.  Export 
shipments  arranged  to  any  foreign  destination. 
Cable  and  Telegraph  Code,  "  Western  Union." 
Cable  Address,  "  Adanac,"  Montreal. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


The  Chas.  Rogers  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Furniture 
and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


The  nontreal  Rolling  flills  Company, 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel,  Cut  and 
Wire  Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  Spikes,  Wire  (all 
kinds)  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails,  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe  (Black  and  Galvanized)  Lead  Pipe, 
White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty,  Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts, 
Rivets,  Washers,  Railway  Spikes  and  Track 
Bolts. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES 


Quebec  Preserving  Co. 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  jams,  jeUies,  catsups  and 
pickles. 
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JEWELLERY. 


John  Wanless  &  Co., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rings,  Brooches,  Watch 
Chains,  Medals,  Class  Pins,  Lockets,  Cuff 
Links,  and  Fine  Diamond  and  Pearl  Jewellery 


LEATHER 


Clarke  &  Clarke,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1852.) 
Leather  Manufacturers — Colored  Sheepskins, 
Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button  Fly,  Book- 
binders' and  Fancy  Leather,  Skivers,  Fleshes, 
Russets,    Velvet    Art    Leather   and  Spanish 
Furniture  Roans 
Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.        Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 492  St  Valier  St.     "  Clarkes,  Toronto." 


The  Breithaupt  Leather  Co.,  Limited, 

Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowel,  Ont. 


A.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Limited, 

(Established  1852)         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented,  Glazed  and  Dull 
Kid:  Patent,  Glazed,  Boxed  and  Dull  Calf; 
Mochos,  Kid,  Swedes,  Reindeer,  Buckskin. 
Chrome  Asbestos  Tan  Gloves  and  Mitts, 
Chrome  Asbestos  and  Indian  Tan  Moccasins. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.       Cable  Address, 
Quebec— 492  St.  Valier  St.       "Arc,  Toronto." 


LEATHERS,  FANCY. 


Wickett  &  Craig,  Limited,      (Estab.  mi) 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  Street  East, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Valise,  Trunk,  Bookbinders',  Bridle, 
Skirting,  Schap  and  Saddle  Leathers — in  all 
colors. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  codes.  Cable 
address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


The  Harris  Lithographing  Co., 

6  and  8  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels,  etc. 


The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 

King  Street  West, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Lithographers  and  engravers  by  all  processes. 

Manufacturers     of  High-Class  Advertising 

Novelties.  Map  Engravers  and  Fine  Art 
Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


LOOKS  &  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

The  Qurney°Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and  Mortise 
Locks,  Knobs,  Escutcheons,  Door  Bells,  Butts, 
etc.,  etc. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


MARBLE. 


The  Forsyth  Granite  &  flarble  Co., 
MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration  and 
sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and  tiles.  Granite 
work  and  granolithic  sidewalks 


OILS. 


Mc Arthur,  Corneille  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor  Oils  ; 
Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and  Cod  Oils  ; 
also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases  of  all  sorts. 


Sun  Oil  Refining  Co., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High-Grade 
Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases. 


The  Beaver  Oil  Co., 

Office— 745  Craig  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory  at  OUTREMONT  JUNCTION 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound,  Cylinder, 
Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and  Leather  Oils. 

OIL  CLOTHS  AND  LINOLEUMS 

The  Dominion  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 
Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil  coated. 


 ORGANS.  

The  Bell  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Limited, 
OUELPH, ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Organs, 
Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C., 
15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  Doherty  &  Co., 

1875      CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  High-Grade 
Doherty  Organ. 

European  Representative — W.  W.  Clarry,  12 
Lancelots  Hey,  Liverpool,  England. 


Goderich  Organ  Co., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home 
trade.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Agencies  : — Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Capetown. 


PACKING-HOUSE  MACHINERY. 

Wm.  R.  Perrin  &  Company,  Limited, 
122  Church  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  machinery  for  packing  houses 
and  abattoirs. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERsT 

Andrew  Muirhead, 

82  Bay  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Ena- 
mels, Builders,  Manufacturers  and  Painters 
supplies.  Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


Island  City  Paint  &  Varnish  Works 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Varnishes, 
Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans.  Finest  ground 
colors  in  Oil  and  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
nONTREAL  TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  Ramsay  &  Son, 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 

Import  Glass,    Brushes,    Artists'  Materials, 

Painters'  Tools,  etc. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 

Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark  Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City      Boston  San  Diego 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Minneapolis  London,  Eng. 

The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 
PAPER. 


Wm.  Barber  &  Bros., 

QEORQETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper-Makers. 


The  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
CORNWALL.  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book, 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper, 
Colored  Flats  and  Lmen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN    BOND  &  LEDGER. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High  grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "  Cana- 
dian   Linen    Ledger,"     "  Earnscliffe  Linen 
Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


 PATENTS.  

Chas.  H.  Riches, 

Canada  Life  Building,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Counsellor  in 
Patent  Causes. 

Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Design 
Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all  foreign 
countries. 
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Patents —  Continued. 


Ridout  &  Maybee, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents,  Trade 

IVIarks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 

Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free  on 

application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 

Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bio- 
logical products  in  the  world.  Our  laboratories 
are  always  open  for  professional  inspection. 


PIANOS. 


The  Bell  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Limited, 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright  and 
Grand  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  Automatic 
Piano  and  Organ  Players. 

Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
E.G.  ;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Gerhard  Heintzman, 

69-75  Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Grand  and 
Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


The  Newell  &  Higel  Co.,  Limited. 

Mechanical  Experts  and  manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions,  Keys  and 
Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds  and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Limited 

37  Jarvis  St.,  TORONTO 
Office  and  Factory,  86=92  Ann  St.,  Montreal, 
Warehouse— 6  Sewardstone  Road.,  Victoria  Park, 
LONDON, ENG. 
Factory— Wl ONES,  LANCASHIRE 

Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings,  for  Steam. 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  and  Gas  Pipes,  Boilers, 
Flues,  Heaters  and  Tanks,  Cold  Storage  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 


Auld  Mucilage  Co., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made. 

Lithograms  and  Lithogram  Composition,  best  quality. 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powder,  for  printers,  &c 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Compound,  safe. 
English  Boiler  Purger,  best  in  the  market. 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts,  increases  power. 
English  Patent  Plastic  Cork,  best,  for  boiler  covering. 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 

All  goods  guaranteed.    Correspondence  solicited. 


PIPES— CAST  IRON. 


Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices  :  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Water    Pipe,    Gas    Pipe,    Special  Castings, 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains,  etc. 
§end  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


The  James  Robertson  Co'y,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  Lead 
Shot,  Colors  in  Oils,  Colors  in  Japan  ;  Putty, 
Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White  Lead,  Metals, 
Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Saws  and 
Varnishes. 

265-283  King  St.  West,  cor.  Dorset  St. 

 Telephones  819.  1511.  1292  and  80(54 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 

The  Southam 

Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Catalogues,  Price 
Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithographing  of  all  highest 
grades,  Varnished  Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar 
Labels,  Barrel  Labels,  Catalogue  Covers, 
Hangers  and  Special  Calendars. 
 "  We  sell  by  Mail  "  

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


Douglas  Ford  &  Company, 

29  Lombard  Street,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Teleplione,  Hain  3130. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


The  Miln^Bingham  Printing  Co., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  best  Printers. 


The  Monetary  Times  Ptg.  Co.  of  Canada 

Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing  The 
Monetary  Times,  we  print  :  Industrial  Canada, 
Canadian  Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman, 
Journal  of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Arctiitect  and  Builder,  and  half 
a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and  book  work 
is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented  Wood 
Split  Pulleys  with  standardized  interchange- 
able bushing  system.  Capacity,  300  pulleys 
per  day. 


 RADIATORS.  

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAniLTON,  CANADA. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The  Linde  British  Refrigeration  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machines  for  Meat   Packers,   Dairies,  Cold 
Stores,  etc.    Stores  cooled  by  our  latest  patent 
dry  air  circulation  system. 
Head  Office— Coristine  Bldg.,  St.  Nicholas  St., 

Montreal. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Limited, 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

Late  Killev  Beckett  Works 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Company, 
of  Montreal 

Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Canadian" 
Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  inspiration  of 
the  trade  for  "  Looks  "  and  "  Wear."  Special 
attention  given  to  the  Export  trade. 


The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  Maltese 
Cross"  and  "Lion"  brands  of  Rubber  Boot? 
and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal 

Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL. 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-grade  Me- 
chanical Rubber  Goods.  Belting,  Hose,  Pack- 
'"g>  I-'ight  Mechanical  and  Moulded  Rubber 
Goods.  Druggists'  Sundries.  Sporting  and 
Stationers  Gootjs.  Horse  Shoe  Pads.  Rubber 
Tires,  both  solid  and  pneumatic,  for  Autom  - 
biles,  Carriages  and  Bicycles.  Carringe  Cloth, 
Clothing  and  Proofing.  Plumbers' Goods.  I 'a 
tent  Tiling.    Everything  in  Rubber  Specialiifs. 

The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 

Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting,  Pack- 
ing, Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose, 
Brewers'  Hose,  "Maltese  Cross"  Carbolized 
Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Single  and  Double  Tube 
Bicycle  Tires,  Solid  Rubber  Vehicle  Tires. 


SCALES. 


The  Gurney  5cale  Co., 

Established  1856. 

HAniLTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and  Trucks 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS 


The  Canada  Screw  Co., 

HAMILTON 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and  straight 
lengths.  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and  Tire  Bolts, 
Rivets,  Machine  Screws,  Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright 
Wire  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  Matthews, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal  Work, 
Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


The  Standard  Shirt  Co.,  Limited. 

nONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs,  Over- 
alls, etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Roden  Bros., 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow  W.are, 
Enameled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches  and 
Novelties,  Medals,  Badges,  and  College  Pins. 
Staple  Silverware  of  all  classes. 
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Silversmiths — Continued, 

STOVES. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

standard  Silver  Co., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of  Electro- 
Silver  Plated  Wares.    If  interested  write  for 
catalogue. 

The  Qurney-Tilden  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated   '  Souvenir 
Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or  coal,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  on  application. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Typewriters; 
also  all  other  makes,  new  and  second-hand: 
manufacturers    of   new-style  duplicating  and 
supplies.    Write  lor  price  list. 

The  Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Limited, 

Factories  and  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Silversmiths  and    Manufacturers    of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEKHAM, 

Managing  Director 

TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 

VARNISHES. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons, 

PETERBOROUGH,:  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,    Awnings,  Flags 
Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Clothing,  Coal 
Bags,   Life  Belts,    Life  Buoys,  and  every 
description  of  Camping  Goods.    Tents  and 
Camping  Outfits  to  rent.     Long  distance. 
Phone,  Peterborough,  Ont. ,  Canada. 

The  Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co., 

TORONTO.  Limited. 

Manufacturers    of   Fine    Varnishes,  Japans, 
Enamels,  etc. 

SKEWERS. 

WATCH  CASES. 

Canadian  Skewer  Co.,  Limited, 

HBSPELBR,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers',  Wool  Pack,  Cop 
and  all  kinds  of  Wooden  Skewers  and  Dowels, 
made  from  best  quality  second  growth  hard 
maple.    Capacity,  3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 
Hespeler  Telephone  42.    Toronto  Telephone 
Main  2845. 

The  American  Watch  Case  Co.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.    Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style  and 
size.    Goods  marketed  exclusively  through  the 
wholesale  trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Edmonton  Tent  &  flattress  Co., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  Co'y  in  the  Northwest, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  Tents, 
Awnings,    Mattresses,   Flags,   Sails,  Water- 
proof Covers,  and  all  kinds  of  Survey  and  Con- 
tractors   Camp    Supplies.  Correspondence 
soUcited.    Box  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

John  Harrison  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 

OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality  Butchers' 
Skewers  and  Sectional  Reversible  Blocks. 

WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 

TINWARE. 

Qoold,  Shapley  &MuirCo.,  of  Brantford, 
BRANTFORD,  ONT.  Limited. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders,  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,    Water    Pipe    and    Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stan- 
dard T-{alIaHnv  ^A^in^^  MilK   Pnmn<5  TanVc  /all 
sizes),   Grinders,   Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.    Foundry  and   Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

Manufacturers   of   Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Fly  Traps,  Mouse  Traps, 
Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Patent  Stove  Pipe,  Cor- 
rugated Conductor  Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows  ; 
Stamped,  Japanned  and  Plain  Tinware,  Tin- 
smiths Supplies. 
Catalogue  on  apphcation 

SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.    Telephone,  Park  335 

TRADE  JOURNALS. 

The  Monetary  Times, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause  more  than  another  why 
this  Journal  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of 
the  commercial  community  it  is  that  The  Mone- 
tary Times  has  always  been  found  trustworthy. 
The  fearlessness  of  its  editorial  treatment  of 
wrong  business  methods  could  not  be  exercised 
were  it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 

Warden,  King  &  Bon,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings,  Stable 
Fixtures. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WIRE  WORK. 

The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire,  Iron 
and  Brass  Works  Co.,  Limited, 

Estabhshed  1854.    Office,  117  King  St.  West, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental  Wrought 
Iron  Work,   Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Rail- 
ings,   Window    Fixtures,    Elevator  Guards, 
Mining  Screens,  Riddles,  etc. 

THRESHING,  ROAD  MAKING  MACHINERY,  &c. 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co'y,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,   Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments 
of  all  kinds,  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and   Saw   Mill  Engines.  Road- 
making  Machinery,  Road  Graders,  Scrapers, 
Rollers,  Crushers,  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Spramotor  Co.,  . 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Painting,  Spraying  and  Dis- 
infecting Machines. 
Send  for  8o  page  Catalogue. 

WOOL. 

E.  T.  Carter  &  Co., 

83  and  85  FRONT  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 

STATIONERY. 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

General   Stationers,    Printers,  Lithographers 
bossers. 

The  M.  Langmulr  flanufacturing 

Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope  Cases, 
Suit  Cases,  etc.    Steel  Sample  Cases. 

WOOLLENS. 

Rosamond  Woolen  Co., 

ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings,  Suitings 
and  Serges.    Fancy  Tweeds  and  Overcoatings 
in  Wool  only. 

STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE-SINKING 

Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

HAHILTON,  CAN. 

Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Embossing  Dies, 
Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe  minmfiicture  3,nd 
general  machine  work.  Fine  Die-Sinking.  Steel 
Stamps,  .Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.    Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

H.  Barnard,  Proprietor. 

J.  Eveleigh  &  Co., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites  of  every 
description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 

The  Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co. 

PARIS.  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union  Flan- 
nels, Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges,  t 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "  THERSON,"  TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  gs7- 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON, 


D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C. 


BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &c. 

STRACHAN  JOHNSTON. 
ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON.  R.  H.  PARMBNTBR. 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 


W.  N.  TILLBY. 


Offices  : — Tofonto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yongfe  Street. 


TORONTO, 

Canada. 


NON=]V[E]V[BKRS'  CARDS. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  AND  FINISHERS  OF  VELVETEENS 

Department  A — Velveteens,  Embroideries,  Hosiery, 

Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid  Combs,  etc. 
Department  C— Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf,  Artist's 

Colors, Brushes,  Mathematical  Instruments, Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper  Cleaners, 

E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office,  77  York  Street,  TORONTO, 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WEST  AUSTRALIA 


William  Hale,  Manufacturers'  Agent, 

KALGOORLIE, 

VS'ESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

P.  O.  Box  19, 
Cable  Address,  Codes  used, 

Mercury,  Broomhalls, 
Kalgoorlie.  A,  B,  C. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  p.  Wicksteed  &  Co., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirle  Chambers,  Plrle  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall  be 
pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia,  absolutely  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  are  in  a  good  position  to  introduce 
your  goods.  Satisfactory  references  given,  and 
correspondence  invited. 

Commercial  R.eports 

On  any  merchant  or  firm  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

For  members  of  the  Association 

only. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  C.  M.  A., 
Toronto. 


The  Price 


$1.50 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS 


WINNIPEG 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 

Warehousemen,  Customs'  &  Distributing  Agents, 
151  Bannatyne  Street, 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  intelli- 
gent and  careful  handling.  We  also  attend  to  Dis- 
tribution of  shipments  in  car  lots  or  packages. 
This  affords  Shippers  the  advantage  of  making  up 
car  lots  and  placing  unsold  portion  in  our  Ware- 
house in  Storage.  Our  rates  are  moderate  and  dis- 
tributing charges  Equitable.  Insurance  1^%  per 
annum.    Advances  made  on  Consignments. 


The  Shipping 


World. 


(Weekly— Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all  the  Important  Shipping- 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 

28s.  per  annum,  post  free. 

The    Shipping-   World,    Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 


Our  WesUrn  Empire 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development  of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CANADA 
and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 


INSURANCE. 


ESTABLISHED  l8 


Price  2d. 


the  JIustralian 
trading  World  .  . 

A  weekly  Commercial  and  Financial 
Journal  devoted  to  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth. 

The  very  Best  Advertising  Medium  for 
that  Colony. 

Subscription — IDs.  per  annum,  including  postage. 

Address  166  &  167  Palmerstou  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  GUARDIAN  Assurance  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  England. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  General  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

(Late  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 

SPECIAL  AGENT  OF 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  Eng. 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 
by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  me  before  building  and  I  will  make  sug- 
gestions tending  to  materially  reduce  their  Fire  In- 
surance Rate. 

Phones— House,  North  2gSj  ;  Office,  Main  SS40 

OfBce  :  —  Royal  Insurance  Company's  Building-, 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E,,  TORONTO. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
for  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 


Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 


THE 


South  American  Journal 

9  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

for  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
trade  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 
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Ch^  Sooenign  Bank  of  Onadu 


Capital,  $1,300,000.00 


Reserve  Fund,  $325,000.00 


BRANCHES 


Amhepstbupg' 

Clinton 

Cpedlton 

Elxetep 

Happow 

Havelock 


Mapkham 
Mapmopa 
Milvepton 
Montpeal 

West  Knd 
Mount  Albept 


Newmapket 

Ottawa 

Perth 

St.  Cathapines 

Stirling 

Stouffville 


Sutton,  P.Q. 
Toponto 
Unionville 
Wateploo,  P.Q. 
Zupich 


The  Sovereign   Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.      Interest   on  sums   of  $i.oo  and  upwards   paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,   Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  solicited.  Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.      No  trouble,   "red  tape"   or  delay. 

B.  W.  Stewart 

General  Wanaqer, 


Cash  Prizes  as  follows: 

1st  $10 

2nd   7 

3rd   4 

4th   2 

5th   1 

6th  1 

Will  be  given  to  the  six  persons  who, 
before  Jan.  ]st,  1905,  send  us  the  best 
methods  whereby  manufacturers  may 
increase  their  interest  in  the  Oliver 
Typewriter,  manufactured  in  Canada. 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 
use  the  "  Oliver." 

H  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  the  world 
use  the  "  Oliver." 

1  The  "Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 
visible  writer. 

•fl  The  record  of  the  "Oliver"  has  never  been 
equalled. 

Other  facts,  together  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on  application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company, 


Branch  Office  : 
55  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL. 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

The    Canadian    Manufacturers*  Association, 

Incorporated, 

"There  be  three  things  which  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous  :    A  fertile  soil,  busy  worKshopSi 
and  easy  conveyance  for  man  and  goods  from  place  to  place."— Bacon. 


Vol  V. 


TORONTO,  NOVEMBER,  J904. 


No.  4 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Canada. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  circulates  to 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2.  The  British  Consuls,  the  world  over. 

3.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  and  home  exchanges. 

5.  Miscellaneous  subscribers  at  home  and  abroad. 
RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS  FREE.     Subscription  price  to  non- 
members  $1  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

Address  all  communications,  subscriptions,  advertisements,  etc.,  to 
"SECRETARY,"  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 

(Incorporated) 

Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 

THE   COMING    TARIFF  REVISION 

nPHE  Laurier  Government  having  been  returned  to  power  we 
^  may  expect  that  an  investigation  will  be  immediately  begun 
with  a  view  to  revising  the  tariff  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Mr. 
Fielding  in  his  last  budget  speech  and  reaffirmed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Liberal  candidates  in  general  during  the  recent 
election  campaign.  That  is  we  are  to  have  a  maximum  tariff  on 
goods  imported  from  high  tariff  foreign  countries,  a  minimum 
tariff  on  goods  imported  from  low  tariff  foreign  countries  and  then 
below  that  the  British  preferential  tariff.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  that  in  this  revision  of  the  tariff  the  lowest  duties,  viz., 
those  levied  upon  goods  of  British  manufacture  shall  not  be  too 
low.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the 
duties  imposed  under  the  preferential  clause  of  the  tariff  as  the 
minimum  duties.  But  Mr.  Fielding's  proposed  minimum  and 
maximum  tariff  is  something  quite  apart  from  this.  In  explaining 
his  proposal  he  said  there  would  be  a  maximum  tariff,  a  minimum 
tariff  and  then  below  that  a  British  preferential  tariff.  The  busi- 
ness man  who  is  asked  how  high  the  duties  should  be  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  so-called  minimum  tariff  will  not  actually  be 
the  minimum  tariff,  for  the  British  preferential  cut  must  come  off 
below  that  again.  The  maximum  tariff  must  necessarily  be  very 
much  higher  than  any  tariff  Canada  has  yet  had  in  order  to  allow 
of  two  cuts.  If  it  is  not  the  protection  will  be  altogether  in- 
adequate. In  this  revision  the  crucial  point  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers will  be  the  duties  levied  upon  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture and  unless  our  manufacturers  can  be  adequately  protected 
against  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  with  its  superior  facilities, 
lower  interest  and  lower  wages,  any  arrangement  will  fail  to 
accomplish  real  good  to  Canada. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
last  session  that  in  recent  years  Parliament  had  been  called  too 
late  and  its  sittings  have  consequently  been  prolonged  late  into  the 
summer.  The  intention  evidently  is  to  open  earlier  next  time  and 
It  is  therefore  important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  starting  the 


tariff  enquiry  in  order  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  present 
the  new  tariff  early  in  the  session. 


WOULD  MAKE  PROTECTION  UNPOPULAR 

THE  Dumping  Clause  of  the  Fielding  Tariff  Act  of  1904  is  a 
purely  protectionist  measure.  Mr.  Fielding,  in  introducing 
It  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  designed  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  give  protection  to  Canadian  industries.  There  was  no  pretext 
that  while  it  might  incidentally  protect  Canadian  industries,  its 
chief  object  was  to  provide  revenue.  There  was  never  introduced 
in  any  legislative  body  in  the  world  a  measure  whose  aim  was 
more  unqualifiedly  protective ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  generally 
accepted  as  representing  the  views  of  protectionists,  it  might  do 
more  harm  to  the  cause  than  any  measure  ever  devised  by 
Canadian  opponents  of  protection.  A  policy  that  causes  con- 
tinual annoyance  to  almost  every  business  man  in  the  country 
cannot  be  long  maintained,  and  that  is  what  the  Dumping  Clause 
IS  likely  to  do.  The  great  majority  of  business  men,  whether 
manufacturers  or  merchants,  require  to  import  some  of  the  articles 
they  use  or  sell.  This  is  true  in  the  most  highly  protected 
countries  as  well  as  in  the  low  tariff  countries.  Every  business 
man,  therefore,  is  interested  in  having  a  tariff  law  that  can  be 
easily  understood  and  administered  with  fair  and  equal  treatment 
for  all  importers.  From  the  business  man's  standpoint  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  how  high  the  duty  is,  if  he  knows  beforehand  exactly 
what  he  has  to  pay,  and  is  sure  that  all  his  competitors  must  pay 
exactly  the  same  as  he  does.  The  Dumping  Law  upsets  all  the 
calculations  of  the  business  man.  With  this  system  of  protection  in 
force  he  can  seldom  tell  what  duty  he  will  have  to  pay  on  imported 
articles  until  the  decision  of  the  customs  officer  has  been  given. 
He  cannot  be  sure  that  some  rival  merchant  will  not  get  better 
terms  than  he  does.  Not  only  will  dishonest  importers  be  able  to 
evade  the  law,  but  honest  merchants  who  have  conscientiously 
given  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  valuation  will  frequently 
be  suspected  of  fraud.  This  system  of  protection  will  prove  so 
harassing,  that  if  protectionists  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  it, 
there  will  be  developed  a  hostile  public  sentiment  which  cannot 
be  overcome  for  many  years.  Consequently,  even  those  industries 
>  


NOTICES 

Executive  Council,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  regular 
monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  Thursday, 
November  24th,  at  2  p.m. 

Toronto  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Toronto,  November  10th,  at  2  p.m. 

Montreal  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting.  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal,  November  10th,  at  2.30  p.m. 
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which  are  temporarily  benefited  by  the  Dumping  Clause  should 
use  their  influence  to  have  reasonable  specific  duties  substituted 
for  it. 


WITH    GOOD  INTENTIONS 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dumping  Clause  was  adopted  by 
the  Laurier  Government  with  good  intentions.  The  unfair 
competition  to  which  Canadian  manufacturers  are  exposed  was 
recognized,  and  there  was  a  genuine  desire  to  provide  a  remedy 
that  would  satisfy  the  manufacturers  without  antagonizing  those 
who  have  a  prejudice  against  protection  as  a  fixed  policy.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  so  difficult  for  customs  -officers  to  administer  it 
fairly  and  impartially,  that  it  is  more  likely  to  excite  active 
antagonism  than  a  genuine  policy  of  protection  would  do.  The 
opposition  to  protection  in  this  country  is  now  purely  academic. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  believe  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and  most  of  those  who  don't  believe  in  it  recognize  that 
they  must  yield  to  popular  sentiment.  Consequently  a  genuine 
policy  of  adequate  protection  for  all  Canadian  industries  would 
cost  the  party  adopting  it  the  loss  of  very  few  votes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dumping  Clause,  which  was  designed  to  give 
protection  to  manufacturers  without  oflfending  the  free  traders,  is 
likely  to  make  a  large  class  of  the  business  community  intensely 
antagonistic  to  any  Government  which  maintains  it,  because  it 
will  cause  continual  annoyance  and  inconvenience  owmg  to  the 
uncertainty  that  must  attend  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  although  the  Dumping  Clause  is 
avowedly  a  protective  measure,  no  one  objects  to  it  because  of  its 
protective  features.  The  objection  is  simply  that  it  is  unworkable 
and  causes  needless  annoyance  to  importers.  The  German  surtax 
is  an  aggressively  protective  measure,  yet  it  is  almost  universally 
approved  by  Canadians.  No  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  recent  increase  of  duties  on  woollens.  The 
experience  of  the  Laurier  Government  should  convince  every 
politician  that  there  is  no  public  opinion  against  protection. 

OPINION    OF   TWO    INDEPENDENT  PAPERS 

THE  Montreal  Witness^  an  independent  Liberal  newspaper 
whose  influence  has  always  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
Laurier  Government,  says  :  "  The  dumping  duties  are  immoral 
because  they  encourage  lying  and  every  other  form  of  dishonesty." 
The  Hamilton  Herald,  an  independent  newspaper  which,  while 
not  so  closely  allied  to  the  Liberals  as  the  Montreal  Witness,  has 
always  been  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  Laurier  Government,  says 
in  reference  to  the  Dumping  Clause : — 

"  Are  the  dumping  duties  practicable  ?  Do  they  accomplish 
what  they  are  designed  to  accomplish  ?  Do  they  work  fairly  to  all 
importers  alike  ?  These  are  the  important  questions.  In  the 
Herald's  judgment  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  dumping  duties  are  not  practicable  because  they 
can  so  easily  be  evaded.  They  are  not  doing  what  they  were 
intended  to  do,  because  they  are  not  preventing  dumping.  They 
do  not  work  fairly,  because  too  much  is  left  to  the  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  customs  officials,  so  that  goods  may  be  entered  at 
one  port  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  at  another  port,  thus  giving 
some  importers  an  unfair  advantage  over  others.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  foreign  goods  in  Canada  is  to  be  found 
in  a  larger  measure  of  all-round  protection.  Specific  duties  will 
do  it.  Mr.  Fielding  has  promised  to  provide  a  better  remedy  for 
the  dumping  evil  if  the  plan  which  he  introduced  last  season 
doesn't  work  well.    He  is  sure  to  be  reminded  of  his  promise." 


MANUFACTURERS   SHOULD  HELP   EACH  OTHER 

THERE  are  many  ways  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  can 
help  each  other.  First  of  all,  every  manufacturer  should 
make  it  a  principle  never  to  buy  anything  abroad  if  he  can  get  an 
article  as  good  and  as  cheap  made  in  Canada.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  an  article  purchased  by  one  Canadian  manufacturer 


from  another  has  some  defect.  The  purchaser  can  help  his  fellow 
manufacturer  by  pointing  out  the  defect  in  a  kindly  way  and  giving 
him  a  chance  to  remedy  it.  Too  often,  instead  of  doing  this,  the 
next  order  is  given  to  some  foreign  manufacturer. 

Canadian  manufacturers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  cordially  co-operate  in  favor  of  tariff  revision 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations.     There  are,  however,  a  few 

I  manufacturers  who,  having  secured  sufficient  protection  for  their 
\  1  own  industries,  do  not  care  whether  other  manufacturers  get 
adequate  protection  or  not.    They  are  very  short-sighted  in  their 

\  selfishness.    They  do  not  see  that  each  manufacturing  industry 
established  in  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  makes  work  for 

_  other  industries.  Each  manufacturer  has  the  same  interest  in 
i  helping  his  fellow  manufacturers  to  get  proper  protection  that  the 
merchant  or  the  farmer  has.  The  establishment  of  a  great  variety 
of  new  industries  in  the  country  or  the  extension  of  old  ones 
creates  an  extra  demand  for  many  different  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods,  as  well  as  for  farm  products,  groceries,  etc.  A  furniture 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  might  say  to  a  woollen  manufacturer 
who  asked  him  for  assistance  in  urging  the  Government  to  grant 
more  protection  :  "I  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my  own 
interests.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  you  get  protec- 
tion or  not."  But  the  woollen  manufacturer  could  reply  :  "  It 
makes  a  very  great  difference  to  you  and  every  other  furniture 
manufacturer  whether  the  woollen  manufacturers  have  protection 
or  not.  Not  only  the  workmen  employed  by  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers, but  the  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  apd  other 
tradesmen  from  whom  they  get  their  supplies  all  buy  furniture. 
If  the  woollen  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  business  their 
workmen  will  have  to  seek  employment  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  tradesmen  who  have  been  supplying  them  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  will,  in  many  cases,  be  ruined.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  extension  of  the  woollen  industry,  giving  employment  to 
more  workmen,  would  create  an  extra  demand  for  furniture." 

What  is  true  of  the  woollen  industry  is  true  of  every  other 
industry  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

THERE  is  a  dispute  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  United  States  as  to  how  much  the  Philippines  have  cost. 
Judge  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate,  declares  that  in  addition 
to  paying  twenty  million  dollars  to  Spain  for  these  islands,  the 
Republicans  have  expended  $650,000,000  of  the  people's  money 
and  sacrificed  over  200,000  lives  in  conquering  the  Filipinos. 
The  Republicans  say  that  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  actual  cost  including  the  twenty  million  dollars 
paid  to  Spain  was  only  $294,190,000  up  to  June  30,  1904.  To  this 
the  Democrats  reply  that  it  may  be  true  that  the  actual  war  ex- 
penditure in  the  Philippines  is  no  greater  than  the  Republicans 
state,  yet  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  general  army 
and  navy  expenditure  that  would  not  have  been  considered 
necessary  if  the  United  States  Government  had  not  adopted  the 
policy  of  territorial  expansion. 

Accepting  the  Republican  estimate  of  about  two  hundred 
million  dollars  as  accurate,  that  seems  a  large  amount  to  pay  for 
those  distant  islands  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  still  hate  their  conquerers.  Yet  many  thoughtful  men 
in  the  United  States  believe  that  all  the  money  expended  will  be 
returned  with  interest  in  the  form  of  increased  trade  within  a  few 
years. 

If  the  Philippines  are  worth  so  much  to  the  United  States, 
how  much  are  the  British  West  India  Islands  worth  to  Canada  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  send  an  army  to  conquer  these  colonies  in 
order  to  make  them  tributary  to  Canada.  They  are  part  of  the 
same  Empire  and  their  people  are  law-abiding,  patriotic  British 
citizens.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  money 
peacefully  to  bind  these  colonies  to  Canada  by  ties  of  self-interest  ? 
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The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  British  West  Indies  is  the  inadequate  steamship  service. 
A  good  service  cannot  be  secured  w^ithout  a  generous  subsidy,  but 
this  is  one  way  in  which  our  Government  may  spend  money  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada.  As  already  pointed  out  in  Indus- 
trial Canada  there  is  no  reason  why  absolute  free  trade  should 
not  exist  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  except  that 
it  would  temporarily  mean  some  loss  of  revenue.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  Canadian  politicians  to  please  the  free  trade 
element  of  our  population  without  displeasing  the  protectionists. 
Unrestricted  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies  would  injure  no  Canadian  interest  while  it  would  do  much 
to  develop  Canadian  commerce,  especially  from  the  ports  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 


_^  DEVELOP  OUR  NORTH  LAND 

\  ¥T  is  rather  humiliating  for  a  great  province  like  Ontario  with 
\X  many  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  to  have  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  in  Parliamentary  representation  because  the  increase 
\  of  population  is  slower  than  in  other  sections  of  the  Dominion. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  both  in  the  Parliament  at 
Ottawa  and  the  Legislature  ,at  Toronto,  should  insist  upon  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  taking  active  measures  to 
\  protiiote  the  settlement  of  Northern  Ontario.  We  have  probably 
in  this  province  between  the  Height  of  Land  and  James  Bay  as 
much,  or  nearly  as  much,  good  agricultural  land  as  we  have  south 
of  the  Height  of  Land.  There  are  in  all  probability  valuable 
minerals,  and  geologists  say  there  may  be  good  coal  there, 
although  they  have  always  insisted  very  positively  that  coal  could 
not  possibly  be  discovered  in  Old  Ontario.  Moose  Factory  on 
James  Bay,  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  province,  is  farther  south 
than  London,  England.  Of  course  it  has  not  the  same  climate  as 
London,  but  its  winters  are  no  colder  than  those  of  Winnipeg, 
Man.  The  province  of  Ontario  is  larger  than  Germany,  and  prob- 
ably has  greater  natural  resources  than  Germany.  No  part 
of  the  province  is  too  cold  for  settlement.  Ontario  is  capable  of 
supporting  at  least  forty  million  people.  Yet  there  is  grave  danger 
that  we  may  have  to  submit  to  another  reduction  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary representation  after  the  next  census,  unless  active  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  settle  the  unoccupied  lands. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  our  Northwest  is  now  assured,  and 
with  adequate  protection  that  market  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
our  manufacturers,  but  half  a  million  people  in  Northern  Ontario 
would  make  better  customers  for  Eastern  manufacturers  than  the 
same  number  of  people  scattered  over  the  vast  Northwest.  There 
are  great  manufacturing  cities  in  the  Western  States  which  have 
an  advantage  in  distance  over  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  extra  cost  of  trans- 
portation which  our  manufacturers  have  to  pay  largely  offsets  the 
tariff.  Then  it  must  be  expected  that  if  we  make  our  tariff  high 
enough  great  manufacturing  industries  will  be  established  in  our 
own  Northwest  within  a  few  years.  But  if  there  were  a  large 
population  of  farmers  in  Northern  Ontario  and  Northern  Quebec, 
our  Eastern  manufacturers  would  have  an  advanta^e_oyer  all  com- 
petitors in  supplying  them  with  manufactured  goods.  / 


THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  INSURANCE 

THE  Executive  Council  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
^         their  October  meeting  decided  to  appoint  a  Fire  Insur- 
(  I  ance  Committee  of  twenty-one  members  that  will  be  representative 
of  the  industries  and  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

This  Committee  will  be  made  up  of  ten  representatives  from 
Toronto,  four  from  Montreal  and  one  from  each  of  the  cities  of 
Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver.  The  President  of  the  Association,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  the  Provincial  Vice-Presidents  and  Treasurer  will  be 
tx-officio  members  of  the  Committee. 


This  Committee  will  decide  on  a  plan  for  improving  the 
present  Fire  Insurance  conditions  and  make  definite  recommend- 
ations to  the  Executive  Council.  There  are  not  enough  insurance 
companies  in  Canada.  The  rates  in  many  cases  are  excessive. 
The  expenses  of  securing  business  are  greater  than  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  proper  system  of  inspection.  There  is  a  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  companies  and  the  policy  holders.  These 
conditions  are  the  growth  of  several  years  of  prosperity  and  con- 
sequent indifference  to  conditions.  The  remedy  should  have  been 
applied  as  the  fault  arose  and  the  present  situation  averted.  If 
the  Committee  are  able  to  apply  any  remedy  that  will  tend  to 
improve  any  of  the  above  their  time  and  efforts  will  have  been 
well  spent. 

There  are  at  least  two  courses  of  action  open  to  the 
Committee : — 

{i)  To  organize  a  company.  This  would  at  once  provide 
additional  insurance  facilities  and  the  expenses  necessary  to  secure 
business  could  be  reduced.  Propositions  made  by  responsible 
parties  are  before  the  Association  offering  reinsurance  treaties 
which  would  enable  the  Association  to  underwrite  comparatively 
large  blocks  of  insurance. 

{2)  To  organize  an  insurance  department  that  would  handle 
the  insurance  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  receive  the 
commissions  and  rebate  to  the  members  whatever  was  received 
over  and  above  sufficient  to  pay  running  expenses. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Committee  will  be  held  in 
November,  and  an  announcement  of  the  action  decided  upon  will 
be  awaited  with  much  interest. 


FIRE    INSURANCE  FACTS 

rXETAILS  have  recently  been  published  by  the  Inspector  of 
■^-^  Insurance  for  Ontario  and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  Dominion,  regarding  the  statements  of  the  Provincial  and 
Dominion  Fire  insurance  Companies  for  the  year  ending  Dec- 
ember 31st,  1903. 

There  are  thirty-six  Companies  licensed  by  the  Dominion  ; 
eight  United  States,  nine  Canadian,  and  nineteen  British.  These 
companies  in  1903  carried  insurance  amounting  to  $933,247,764  : 
United  States  Companies  $136,050,121,  Canadian  Companies 
$216,505,990,  British  Companies  $580,718,653.  The  companies 
carried  an  average  risk  of  $25,645,771. 

In  Ontario  there  are  three  stock  and  eighty-four  mutual  com- 
panies.   These  carry  insurance  amounting  to  $212,146,914. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  in  the  Province  reaches  the  high  total 
of  $195,686,859,  a  figure  much  in  excess  of  what  is  generally 
understood. 

The  amount  of  insurance  carried  in  Dominion  companies  in 
1903  was  $41,224,878  in  excess  of  that  carried  in  1902.  This  is  lYz 
times  the  average  amount  carried  by  a  single  company.  In  the 
same  year  the  gross  premiums  increased  $827,678.  This  figure  is 
2.51  times  as  great  as  the  average  premium  of  the  companies. 

From  1869  to  1903  the  losses  of  Dominion  companies  have 
amounted  to  66.99%  of  the  premium  income.  For  1903  they 
amounted  to  51.57%  of  the  income  of  $5,870,716. 

From  1879  to  1903  the  premium  income  has  amounted  to 
$114,426,203;  the  losses  to  $78,239,019;  and  the  expenses  and 
profits  to  $36,187,184.  This  last  figure  equals  45.1%  of  losses  and 
33%  of  income. 

The  average  rate  of  premium  has  increased  from  $1.23  per 
$100  in  1899  to  $1.50  in  1903.  The  premiums  in  the  different 
years  have  averaged  $1.23,  $1.25,  $1.42,  $1.47,  and  $1.50. 

Five  Canadian  companies  have  foreign  agencies.  The 
premium  income  received  from  such  sources  in  1903  amounted  to 
$3,876,273,  which  is  over  twice  the  premium  received  by  the  same 
companies  on  Canadian  business.  The  Canadian  business  is  the 
more  profitable,  61.10%  of  premiums  being  distributed  for  losses, 
while  it  takes  64.86%  of  premiums  to  pay  losses  on  foreign 
business. 


Executive  Council 


OCTOBER  MEE.TING 

Large  Attendance  of  the  New  JExeeutive—  Threshing 
Machine  Section  Formed— Excursion  to  Great  Bri- 
tain Discussed — East  and  West-bound  Rates  should 
he  made  Uniform  —  Representatives  to  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Conference. 

THE  first  regular  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
2oth,  1904,  at  2  p.m. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  of  Toronto,  presided  and 
the  following  other  gentlemen  were  present  : — Messrs.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Montreal  ;  Geo.  Booth,  Toronto  ;  P.  H.  Burton, 
Toronto  ;  Robt.  Crean,  Toronto  ;  R.  A.  Donald,  Toronto  ;  L.  V. 
Dusseau,  Toronto;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler ;  Jas.  Goldie, 
Guelph  ;  W.  P.  Gundy,  Toronto  ;  Lloyd  Harris,  Brantford  ;  E.  G. 
Henderson,  Windsor  ;  J.  Hewton,  Kingston  ;  D.  W.  Karn, 
Woodstock  ;  R.  O.  McCulloch,  Gait  ;  J.  J.  McGill,  Montreal  ; 
D.  T.  Mcintosh,  Toronto  ;  J.  S.  McKinnon,  Toronto  ;  R.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Oshawa  ;  W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto  ;  Robt.  Munro, 
Montreal  ;  J.  P.  Murray,  Toronto  ;  F.  B.  Poison,  Toronto  ;  A.  S. 
Rogers,  Toronto  ;  W.  B.  Rogers,  Toronto  ;  A.  F.  Rutter, 
Toronto  ;  J.  T.  Sheridan,  Toronto  ;  T.  H.  Smallman,  London  ; 
J.  M.  Taylor,  Guelph  ;  A.  W.  Thomas,  Toronto  ;  J.  O.  Thorn, 
Toronto  ;  E.  V.  Tillson,  Tillsonburg  ;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto  ; 
R.  L.  Torrance,  Guelph  ;  C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  Gait  ;  S.  M. 
Wickett,  Toronto  ;  R.  C.  Wilkins,  Montreal. 

In  opening  the  meetmg  the  President  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  seeing  such  a  large  representation  and  spoke  in  optimistic 
terms  of  the  prospects  for  the  year's  work. 

Communications  were  received  as  follows  :— 
(rt)    From  members  unable  to  be  present : — Messrs.  Geo.  E. 
Drummond,  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  P.  W.  Ellis,  Jas.  Maxwell,  J.  B. 
Henderson,  Jas.  Pender,  W.  R.  Landon,  C.  Turnbull,  Col.  J.  H. 
Burland,  Henry  Wright,  C.  Riordan. 

{h)  From  the  Hon.  R.  H.  McCarthy  extending  his  thanks  to 
the  Executive  Council  and  the  Officers  of  the  Association  for  their 
kindness  to  him  during  his  recent  visit. 

{c)  From  Mr.  C.  H.  Burrows,  of  Brockville,  asking  that 
owing  to  ill-health  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
should  be  accepted.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  that  Mr.  Burrows'  resignation  be  accepted 
and  that  Mr.  H.  Cockshutt  of  Brantford  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  his  place.  Great  regret  was  expressed 
that  Mr.  Burrows'  resignation  had  been  rendered  necessary  and 
the  hope  recorded  that  he  might  soon  be  quite  recovered. 

The  reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  were  then  presented 
as  follows  and  upon  motion  were  regularly  adopted  : — 
TREASURER 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Booth.  It  showed  the  finances  of  the  Association  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work. 

SECRETARY 

The  Secretary  reported  the  progress  of  the  Association's 
work  following  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Montreal.  He 
also  asked  the  Executive  Council  to  ratify  the  organization  of  the 
Threshing  Machine  Section  with  Mr.  A.  W.  White  as  Chairman 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mason  as  Vice-Chairman.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  the  much  regretted  death  of  Mr.  John  F.  Stairs  of 


Halifax,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
0.  Thorn.  In  addition  to  reporting  the  items  of  the  regular  monthly 
expenditure,  it  recommended  the  re-engagenient  of  R.  J.  Younge 
and  W.  H.  D.  Miller  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  Manager 
of  Transportation,  respectively,  for  the  current  year.  Both  of 
these  officers  in  a  few  words  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  renewal 
of  confidence  shown  by  the  Association  in  their  services  and 
accepted  the  positions  offered  to  them. 

RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Crean.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  had  held  their  first  meetihg  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  they 
met  as  the  guests  of  the  Chairman,  representatives  being  present 
from  Hamilton,  London  and  Gait,  as  well  as  from  Toronto. 

It  was  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  approved  of 
by  the  Annual  Meeting,  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  find 
out  what^arrangements  could  be  made  with  steamship  companies 
regarding  rates  for  an  excursion  to  take  place  next  summer  to  Great 
Britain.  As  soon  as  definite  figures  were  procured,  it  was  decided 
that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
asking  them  for  a  definite  reply  whether  or  not  they  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

It  was  decided  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  near  future 
towards  bringing  the  Hamilton  members  of  the  Association  to- 
gether once  every  month  at  luncheon.  This  practice  may  be 
adopted  in  other  centres  as  well. 

The  advisability  of  holding  monthly  dinners  in  manufacturing 
centres  during  the  coming  winter  was  heartily  approved  of,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  first  dinner  should  be  held  during  the  last 
week  in  November  in  London. 

The  report  stated  that  a  well-organized  effort  would  shortly 
be  commenced  by  the  Committee  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Association.  Each  member  of  the  Association  will  be  asked 
to  secure  one  other,  and  the  Committee  desire  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Thirty-five  applications  for  membership,  the  names  of  which 
appear  in  another  column,  were  recommended  for  acceptance. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Gundy. 

It  discussed  various  questions  of  transportation  as  affecting 
the  Association,  including  the  question  of  classification.  It  is 
the  disposition  of  the  Committee  to  favor  a  discussion  before  the 
Board  only  of  those  general  and  specific  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  be  hard  to  adjust  by  direct  negotiation  with  the  railways. 
The  Committee  considered  the  question  of  East  and  West  bound 
general  merchandise  rates,  taking  the  view  which  has  long  been 
held  in  the  West  (Ontario),  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
the  East-bound  general  merchandise  rates  should  not  be  on  a 
parity  with  the  West-bound  general  merchandise  rates  between  the 
same  points.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  action  will  be  taken  by 
railways  towards  adjusting  these  unjust  discriminations,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  t^e  Board  of  Commissioners  will  deal  with  the  matter 
until  complaint  is  lodged  with  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  action  should  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  having 
the  rates  made  uniform,  as  undoubtedly  many  Western  members 
have  already  complained.    The  report  went  on  to  say  that  the 
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Committee  felt  that  the  higher  East-bound  rates  are  not  justified 
by  the  direction  of  tonnage  or  any  natural  difficulties,  and  that  it 
is  reasonable  in  the  interest  of  Western  members  that  action 
should  be  taken  towards  having  the  unjust  discrimination  removed. 
These  differences  in  favor  of  the  West-bound  movement  of 
merchandise  apply  from  Eastern  Ontario  as  well  as  all  points  in 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Examples,  by  first-class 
summer  rates  : — Montreal  to  Toronto,  36  cents  ;  Toronto  to 
Montreal,  40  cents  ;  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  38  cents  ;  Hamilton  to 
Montreal,  42  cents  ;  Montreal  to  London,  42  cents  ;  London  to 
Montreal,  56  cents  ;  Montreal  to  Windsor,  50  cents ;  Windsor  to 
Montreal,  60  cents. 

The  report  referred  to  the  cases  decided  by  commission  : 
the  Almonte  Knitting  Company's  complaint,  in  which  the 
Board  reduced  the  rate  on  coal  from  the  Niagara  Frontier  to 
Almonte  from  $2.40  to  $2.20  per  ton  ;  the  Ontario  Split  Pea 
Millers'  complaint  which  the  Board  settled  satisfactorily  to  the 
Millers  by  restoring  the  application  to  split  peas  of  the  flour  export 
rates,  the  withdrawal  of  which  latter  rates  by  the  railways  had  the 
effect  of  killing  the  business ;  the  United  Factories  case,  in 
which  a  decision  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Association  and 
the  United  Factories,  has  been  handed  out  by  the  Board.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  the  case  of  the  manufacturers  of  Metallic 
Shingles,  which  was  laid  before  the  Board  in  Ottawa,  on  October 
i8th,  by  the  Ontario  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department.  This  case  was  one 
of  considerable  interest  through  the  amount  involved  and  through 
the  unreasonable  stand  taken  by  the  railways  from  the  time  that 
the  rate  was  changed.  The  judgment  of  the  Board  is  awaited 
with  interest. 

The  Committee  concluded  its  report  by  expressing  deep 
regret  on  the  retirement  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Government  may  be  able  to  find  a  successor  for  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Blair  who  will  carry  on  the  good  work  so  ably  inaugurated  by  that 
gentleman. 

TARIFF  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught.  It  stated  that  copies  of  the 
tariff  resolution,  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Montreal, 
had  been  forwarded  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
but  to  Parliamentary  candidates  throughout  Canada. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIQENCE 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers.  While  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  had  been  held  during  the  month,  the  report 
outlined  the  most  important  features  before  the  Committee  in  the 
work  of  the  coming  year.  Efforts  would  be  made  to  place  in 
practical  operation  the  new  system  of  correspondent  membership 
in  the  various  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  The  establishment 
of  a  branch  office  in  London  would  also  receive  careful  consider- 
ation and  steps  would  be  taken  for  the  publication  of  another 
edition  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index. 

The  report  added  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Committee  that 
during  the  coming  year,  the  members  of  the  Association  through- 
out Canada  should  make  constant  use  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  translations,  securing  financial  reports  on  foreign  firms  and 
obtaining  all  classes  of  commercial  information  from  any  country 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald  reported  verbally  to  the  Council  the 
result  of  the  interview  which  he  and  the  Secretary  had  had  on  the 
19th  of  September  with  the  Prime  Mmister  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Office.  Mr.  Donald  stated  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  shown  deep  interest  in  the  project  and 
promised  his  earnest  consideration  to  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  was  probable  that  the  necessary  support  would  be  forth- 
coming in  a  few  weeks'  time. 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

The  report  of  the  INDUSTRIAL  Canada  Committee  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  Its  chief  feature  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  requested  to  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  general  advertising  solicitor  who  should  cover  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  upon  a  commission  contract  basis. 

A  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  tenders 
for  the  printing  of  the  paper  during  the  current  year  and  it  was 
suggested  that  these  tenders  should  call  for  a  better  grade  of  paper 
and  improved  press  work. 

A  pamphlet  of  Sir  Lloyd  Wise  on  the  Canadian  Patent  Law 
was  recommended  for  publication  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper. 

The  following  important  questions  were  before  the  Committee 
and  will  be  reported  upon  later  : — advertisements  from  firms  in 
Great  Britain,  the  terms  for  circulation  agencies  and  improvements 
in  the  cover  design. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  Mr.  T.  L.  Moffat,  Jr.,  of  Weston,  was 
added  to  the  Committee. 

BRANCHES 

The  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill.  It  is  published  in  full  in  another 
column. 

The  report  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald.  It  also  appears  in  another 
column. 

CONVENTION  BUSINESS 

Disposing  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  Annual 
Meeting  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  any  of  these  pertaining 
to  Government  matters  should  be  forwarded  to  Ottawa  following 
the  approaching  Dominion  elections. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  McNaught,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  Council  unanimously  appointed  the  Finance  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  m  preparing  a 
memorial  of  appreciation  for  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Drummond. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Association  in 
the  proposed  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada : — Messrs.  P.  W.  Ellis,  J.  O. 
Thorn,  Toronto  ;  J.  H.  Tilden,  Hamilton,  and  two  of  the  three 
following  members  from  Montreal,  Messrs.  J.  J.  McGill,  Hon. 
J.  D.  Rolland  and  J.  T.  Hagar. 

It  was  also  decided  on  motion  of  R.  McLaughlin,  seconded 
by  J.  P.  Murray,  that  the  same  Committee  be  authorized  to 
arrange  at  some  date  m  the  near  future  a  conference  with  the 
National  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  the  Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  report  upon 
the  system  of  engaging  and  remunerating  the  Branch  Secretaries 
of  the  Association. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  Chairman  of  the  various 
Committees,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  general  Association, 
had  been  appointed  a  Committee  to  recommend  a  Convention 
Arrangements  Committee  who  should  have  complete  charge  of 
the  details  for  the  next  Convention. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Annual  Meeting  that  a  special 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of 
technical  education  was  by  unanimous  consent  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  with  the  request  that  they  should 
nominate  a  special  Committee. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

The  Annual  Convention  adopted  the  following  resolution  with 
regard  to  fire  insurance  :  "  That  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  be  authorized  to  consult  the  Branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  to  appoint  a  Fire  Insurance  Committee  as  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  special  Committee,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  fire 
insurance,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Executive  Council  for 
approval,  no  plan  to  be  considered  which  m  any  way  affects  the 
funds  of  the  Association." 
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Carrying  out  this  resolution,  the  Executive  Council  proceeded 
to  appoint  the  Committee  of  twenty-one  members,  and  adopted 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  chosen  as  follows  : — Ten  from 
Toronto,  four  from  Montreal  and  one  each  from  Hamilton,  Win- 
nipeg, Halifax,  Quebec,  London,  Vancouver  and  St.  John. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  following  gentlemen  to  repre- 
sent the  Association  from  their  various  centres: — Geo.  McAvity, 
St.  John;  F.  H.  Whitton,  Hamilton;  Lt.-Col.  Gartshore,  London. 
In  the  other  centres  the  representatives  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Murray,  seconded  by  Mr.  McGill,  it  was 
decided  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  elected  for 
an  indefinite  term,  the  length  of  which  might  be  decided  at  some 
date  in  the  future. 

RESOLUTION  OF  CONDOLENCE 

The  following  resolution  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
Executive  Council  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  John  F.  Stairs,  was  then 
unanimously  carried 

"  The  President  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  desire  to  record  their  heart- 
felt regret  and  deep  sense  of  loss  sustained  through  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  F.  Stairs,  who  has  been  for  many  years,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  one  of  their  own  number. 

The  high  personal  ideals,  the  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  the 
splendid  devotion  to  duty  manifested  throughout  his  life,  render 
the  loss  very  great,  not  only  to  this  Association,  but  also  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
particular. 

The  Executive  Council,  in  recording  its  appreciation  of  his 
life  of  service,  desires  to  extend  its  most  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  tribulation." 


TORONTO  BRANCH 

THE  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Toronto  Branch  for 
1904-05  was  held  on  October  13th.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald 
presided.  There  were  also  present — Messrs.  J.  O.  Thorn,  W.  P. 
Gundy,  John  S.  McKinnon,  W.  B.  Tindall,  C.  B.  Lowndes,  P.  H. 
Burton,  H.  E.  Bond,  C.  Gurney,  John  W.  Cowan,  Geo.  C.  Gale, 
John  Northway,  S.  R.  Hart,  P.  W.  Ellis,  J.  P.  Murray. 

The  Committee  disposed  of  several  matters  as  follows, — 

CITY   FIRE  PROTECTION 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Control,  a  Committee  of  five 
(Messrs.  Richard  A.  Donald,  W.  B.  Tindall,  J.  O.  Thorn,  P.  W. 
Ellis  and  P.  H.  Burton)  was  appointed  to  take  part  in  a  confer- 
ence composed  of  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Control,  Fire 
and  Light  Committee  of  the  City,  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Toronto  Branch  to  consider  increased 
fire  protection  in  the  City. 

SMOKE  PREVENTION 

The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  invited  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  Branch  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on 
October  27th  at  which  the  scientific  prevention  of  smoke  would  be 
discussed.  This  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks  and  the  Sec- 
retary instructed  to  notify  by  postcard  the  members  of  the  Branch. 
EXPRESS  RATES 

A  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government 
was  passed  requesting  that  the  control  of  express  rates  should  be 
placed,  as  the  freight  rates  are  at  present,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dominion  Railway  Commission.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  That  Whereas,  the  freight  rates  charged  by  railways 
operating  in  Canada  are  subject  to  approval  or  change  by  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 

"  And  Whereas,  commodities  carried  by  express  are  subject 
to  practically  the  same  conditions  as  those  carried  by  freight,  and 


the  rates  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  by  the  same  corporation  that 
decides  freight  rates  and  based  upon  the  freight  rates,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  similar  control ; 

"  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment be  respectfully  asked  to  amend  the  Railway  Act  of  Canada 
so  as  to  place  Express  Companies  in  Canada  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners." 

NEW  MEMBERS 

A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  in  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  city  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association  and 
Messrs.  John  Northway,  Chas.  Lowndes,  J.  S.  McKinnon  and 
H.  E.  Bond  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  supervise  this  work. 
V.  W.  C.  A.   HOME  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Y.W.C.A.  of  the  city  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
Branch  in  raising  funds  to  help  furnish  and  maintain  a  home  that 
they  had  procured  to  be  used  as  a  reception  home  for  girls  coming 
to  Toronto  to  work  in  factories.  The  ladies  were  given  an  ofificial 
letter  endorsing  the  scheme  and  a  list  of  the  members. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH 

Action  re  Gas  Supply  —  Labor  Matters 

DURING  the  month  the  Montreal  Executive  Committee  has 
held  two  meetings.  A  special  meeting  was  convened  on  Sept. 
26th  to  decide  what  action  should  be  taken  upon  the  condition  of  the 
supply  of  gas  to  the  citizens  of  Montreal.  The  contract  with  the 
Montreal  Gas  Co.  provides  that  the  city  may  take  over  the  gas  plant 
at  an  arbitration  value  on  May  ist,  1905,  provided  that  notice  is 
given  on  or  before  Nov.  ist,  1904.  A  communication  had  already 
been  forwarded  to  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  and  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade  asking  for  their  opinions,  and  suggesting  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  three  business  organizations  should  be  in 
unison.  Replies  were  received  asking  for  a  conference  of  Com- 
mittees from  each  organization.  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Birks  and  the  Montreal  Chairman  were  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  these  bodies. 

RESOLUTION  re  GAS  SUPPLY 

Two  conferences  were  held.  A  t  the  second  meeting  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Mayor  : 

Resolved  : 

1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chambre  de  Com- 
merce and  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufact- 
urers' Association,  it  is  advisable  that  the  City  Council  should 
give  notice  to  the  Montreal  Gas  Co.  before  Nov.  ist,  of  its  in- 
tention to  exercise  its  option  according  to  the  contract  to  take 
over  the  gas  plant  at  an  arbitration  value  on  May  ist,  1905, 
and 

That  the  City  Council  should  proceed  to  have  such  an  ar- 
bitration value  determined  in  order  that  the  purchase  at  a 
definite  price  may  be  ratified  by  the  property  holders  of  the 
City,  and  further 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  City  should  im- 
mediately decide  that  if  it  secures  the  gas  plant  it  will  place 
the  manufacturing  plant  in  charge  of  a  contracting  company, 
the  city  retaining  control  of  the  distribution  equipment  only. 

2.  That  the  members  of  each  organization  represented 
at  this  meeting  should  recommend  to  their  respective  organiz- 
ations that  resolutions  should  be  passed  accordingly." 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  on 
October  6th,  with  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Colonel  Gardner,  Chas.  B. 
Gordon,  J.  H.  Birks,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Geo.  Esplin,  J.  S.  N, 
Dougall,  Clarence  F,  Smith,  J.  H.  Burland  and  S.  W,  Ewing. 
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The  different  accounts  in  connection  with  the  entertainment 
at  the  annual  meeting  were  passed,  and  $25.00  was  voted  to  the 
Firemen's  Benevolent  Society. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Donald  and  from  the  General  Secretary,  expressing  the  visiting 
delegates'  appreciation  of  the  entertainment  afforded  during  the 
Convention  by  the  Montreal  members. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  General  Secretary, 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Hagar,  J.  J.  McGill  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Holland  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  Branch  at  the  conference  with  the 
Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Griffiths,  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  requesting  that  the 
National  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  should  be  represented  in 
any  conference  that  was  held  between  employers  and  employees 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  settling  labor  troubles.  The 
Executive  decided  to  forward  this  letter  to  the  Head  Office  with 
the  suggestion  that  inasmuch  as  this  organization  was  a  purely 
Canadian  Association  of  workmen,  opposed  to  international  affili- 
ation, their  communication  should  be  dealt  with  favorably  if  at  all 
possible. 

A  complaint  was  received  relative  to  the  slow  delivery  of 
express  parcels  through  the  Customs  Examining  Warehouse.  It 
was  decided  to  again  approach  the  authorities  and  to  have  this 
difficulty  rectified. 

Acting  upon  a  letter  received  from  Aid.  H.  B.  Ames,  stating 
that  he  proposes  to  move  a  resolution  in  the  City  Council  to 
abolish  the  license  fee  imposed  upon  the  users  of  electric  motors, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  Chairman  of  the  Civic 
Fmance  Committee  requesting  him  to  act  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  several  of  the  license  clauses. 

A  letter  was  received  suggesting  that  the  Executive  should 
pass  a  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  revival  of  the 
winter  carnivals  in  this  city.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
in  abeyance. 

The  applications  of  six  new  members  were  passed. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Passed  by  Executive  Council,  August  18,  1904 

Bobcayg-eon,  Ont. 

CowicHAN  Lumber  Co. — Lumber. 

Brantfopd,  Ont. 

Brantford  Screw  Co. — Screws. 
Ker  &  Goodwin— Machinists. 

Clinton,  Ont. 

Macpherson  &  HovEY  Co. — Threshing  Machines. 

Dundas,  Ont. 

New  Century  Refrigerator  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited — 
Hardwood  Veneer  Doors,  Interior  Trims,  Refrigerators. 

Montreal,  Que. 

Ames,  Holden  Co.,  Limited  (H.  B.  Ames,  2nd  Member) — 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Armour,  Limited  (David  John  Rattray,  2nd  Member)— 

Beef  Extracts. 

Black  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited  (Alfred  H.  Brittain,  2nd 

Member) — Boneless  Codfish. 
Cameras,  Limited— Photo  Printing  Plates,  Mounts,  etc. 
The  Grimm  Manufacturing  Co.^ — Sugar  Makers'  Supplies 

and  Maple  Sugar. 
Alfred  Hawicsworth— Mill  Supplies,  etc. 
Alfred  Hawksworth  (Fred  Hawksworth,  2nd  Member). 
Ingersoll  Packing  Co.  (W.  H.  Dunn,  2nd  Member)— 

Meats  and  Cheese. 
Hiram  Levy— Overalls. 


Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co.  (Alex.  Shearer,  2nd  Member). 
Union  Bottling  Co.— Soda  Water,  Ginger  Ale  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

Peterbopo,  Ont.i 

Colonial  Ink  Co.,  Limited— Carbon  Paper,  Typewriter 
Ribbons,  Writing  Inks  and  Printing  Inks. 

Quebec,  Que. 

Louis  Morency— Carving  and  Gilding. 

St.  Basile,  Que. 

The  Hervay  Chemical  Co.— Patent  Medicines. 

St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

Ganong  Bros.,  Limited — Confectionery. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Canadian  Iron  and  Foundry  Co.,  Limited  (J.  A.  Kil- 
patrick,  2nd  Member). 

Seafopth,  Ont. 

The  Robt.  Bell  Engine  and  Thresher  Co.— Engines 
and  Threshing  Machines. 

Stpatfopd,  Ont. 

Macdonald  Manufacturing  Co. — Engmes  and  Threshing 
Machinery. 

Toponto,  Ont. 

The  Bertram  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited — Steamships, 
Dredges,  Engines,  Boilers,  etc. 

The  J.  A.  Craig  Lubricant  Co.,  Limited — Oils. 

Goulding,  Shannon  &  Macfarlane— Leather  Goods. 

Hurndall  Novelty  Furniture  Co.,  Limited — Cycle 
Wood,  Wood  Rims  for  Bicycles,  Sanitary  Woodwork. 

J.  Henry  Peters  Co. — Dress  Trimmings. 

The  Pugh  Manufacturing  Co. — Ladies'  Underskirts, 
Carriage  Rugs,  Advertising  Novelties. 

Richard  Roschman  &  Bro.  (Fred  H.  Cragg,  2nd  Mem- 
ber)— Buttons. 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co.,  Limited  (Robt.  Harmer,  2nd 

Member) — Threshing  Machinery. 
Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System,  Limited— Fuel  Saving 

Devices. 
Frank  Stanley — Pianos. 

The  United  Arts  &  Crafts,  Limited— House  Fur- 
nishings. 
John  E.  Webb— Brick. 


CHICAGO   SHIPPERS'   FREIGHT  BUREAU 

Circular  No.  i  of  the  Chicago  Shippers' Association  is  just 
received.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

The  Chicago  Shippers'  Association  beg  to  announce  the  open- 
ing of  their  office  in  Room  1213,  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg., 
No.  135  Adams  Street. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  encourage  more  harmon- 
ious and  helpful  relations  with  the  transportation  companies,  to 
the  end  that  the  commercial  interest  of  the  city  may  be  conserved, 
and  a  remedy  found,  and  applied,  that  will  remove  existing  harmful 
conditions. 

We  invite  to  membership  all  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
shippers  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  who  believe  transportation  con- 
ditions can  be  improved  by  organization. 

(Signed)     H.  C.  Barlow, 

Manager. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  organizations  recently  established  in 
Chicago  to  deal  with  the  railway  companies  in  matters  affecting 
the  transportation  interests  of  their  members,  manufacturers  and 
shippers. 

Mr.  Barlow,  the  manager  of  this  organization,  was  formerly 
Freight  Claims  Agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  PATENT  LAW 

And  Some  Suggestions 

By  SIB  LLOYD  WISE 


DURING  a  visit  to  the  Dominion,  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  submitting  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
certain  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Canadian  Patent 
Law,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
1903.  I  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured,  by  one  of  your 
leading  members,  that  if  I  prepared  a  communication  on  Patent 
Law  Reform  it  would  receive  due  consideration  at  your  hands. 

This  highly  gratifying  encouragement  has  induced  me  to  again 
visit  the  Dominion  and  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting my  views. 

Of  course,  in  regard  to  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  divergencies  of  opinion  are  sure  to  prevail,  notwith- 
standing that  even  those  persons  most  opposed  to  one  another  in 
their  views  are  equally  smcere  in  their  desire  to  promote  the 
public  weal. 

In  practice,  different  persons  will  approach  a  given  subject 
from  widely  divergent  standpoints,  a  fact  unquestionably  attribu- 
table in  large  measure  to  the  extent  and  character  of  their  indi- 
vidual experience. 

That,  seemingly,  is  one  reason  why  International  Congresses 
on  such  questions  as  Patent  Law  Reform  are  not  so  productive  of 
practically  beneficial  results  as  might,  perhaps,  be  expected,  regard 
being  had  to  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  special  knowledge  and 
experience  represented  at  such  gatherings. 

EXAMINATION  AS  TO  NOVELTY-IS  IT  DESIRABLE 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  Cjuestion  to  which  I  am  anxious 
to  direct  your  earnest  attention,  namely,  whether  the  application 
for  a  patent  should  be  subjected  to  ofiicial  examination  as  to 
novelty. 

The  average  Frenchman  or  Belgian  will  say  "No." 

The  average  American  or  German  will  say  "Yes." 

If,  then,  the  Congress  take  place  in  France  or  Belgium,  there 
will  be  a  majority  against. 

Assuming  the  gathering  to  be  in  the  United  States  or  Ger- 
many, there  will  be  a  majority  in  favor. 

In  reality,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  and  against. 

And  many  of  those  in  favor  of  official  examination  as  to 
novelty  are  so  because  their  experience  is  limited,  and  they  fail  to 
realize  the  dangers  attending  the  systems  heretofore  in  vogue. 

In  Great  Britain  opinion  has  been  divided. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  truly  pointed  out  that,  in  coun- 
tries where  official  examination  has  obtained,  valuable  inventions 
have  sometimes  been  treated  as  old,  with  disastrous  consequences, 
such  as  refusal  of  patents  to  Bessemer  for  his  steel  process  and  to 
Siemens  for  his  regenerative  furnace. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  equal  truth,  it  has  been  complained 
that,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  official  examination  as  to 
novelty,  great  hardship  frequently  results  from  allowing  a  man  to 
go  on  in  the  dark,  spending  money  on  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
new  invention,  whilst  the  Patent  Office  Examiner  dealing  with  his 
application  (having  constantly  to  do  with  inventions  in  the  same 
class)  could,  of  his  own  knowledge,  or  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  give  the  applicant  information  which,  even  when  not  such 
as  to  render  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  application,  would  often 
prove  most  valuable,  by  enabling  him,  whilst  covering  what  was 
new,  to  also  avoid  claiming  too  much,  and  thus  invalidating  his 
patent  at  the  outset. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
official  examination  whilst  at  the  same  time  avoiding  what  have 
heretofore  been  the  attendant  disadvantages. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  SATISFACTORY  EXAMINATION 

I  venture  to  believe  that  a  solution  of  that  problem  is  to  be 
ound  in  the  English  Patents  Act  of  1902,  which  embodies  a 


scheme  devised  by  me  when  quite  a  young  man,  but  which  it  has 
taken  over  thirty  years'  hard  work  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the 
Old  Country  up  to  the  point  of  putting  to  the  test.  As,  however, 
after  careful  investigation  and  report  by  a  strong  and  eminently 
qualified  Departmental  Committee,  the  scheme  has  been  placed" 
on  the  Statute  Book  and  is  to  come  into  operation  next  year.  1 
confidently  invite  you  to  recommend  the  adoption  here  of  ai  similar 
scheme.    It  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Every  application  for  a  Canadian  patent  to  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  in  the  Patent  Office,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  invention  claimed  in  the  specification  has  been  claimed 
or  described  in  any,  and  what,  specifications  of  Letters  Patent 
already  granted  in  Canada  and  dated  less  than  fifty  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  application. 

(2)  The  result  of  this  enquiry,  when  affirmative,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  applicant. 

(3)  The  applicant  to  be  allowed  a  given  time  within  which  to 
amend  his  specification,  and  if  he  does  so,  the  amended  specifica- 
tion to  be  examined  in  the  Patent  Office,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  still  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  mentioned  under  head  (i). 

(4)  A  report  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  result  of 
the  Examinations. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  to  allow  the  specification  if  he  be  satis- 
fied that  there  exists  no  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
invention  claimed  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  previously, 
as  set  out. under  head  (i). 

(6)  If  not  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner  to  hear  the  applicant 
or  his  representative,  and,  unless  the  objection  be  removed  by 
amendment,  to  decide  whether  a  reference  to  any,  and  if  so,  what 
prior  Canadian  patent  specifications  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
applicant's  specification,  by  way  of  notice  to  the  public. 

(7)  An  appeal  to  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Governor-in-Council,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
notice  of  such  decision  shall  have  been  addressed  to  the  applicant 
or  his  agent. 

(8)  Reports  of  examiners  not  to  be  published  in  any  case,  and 
not  to  be  liable  to  production  or  inspection  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ings, unless  the  Court  or  officer  having  power  to  order  discovery 
in  such  legal  proceedings  shall  certify  that  such  production  or 
inspection  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  ought  to  be 
allowed. 

(9)  The  issue  of  Letters  Patent  not  in  any  case  to  be  deemed 
to  imply  any  guarantee  of  validity,  and  no  responsibility  to  rest 
upon  the  Commissioner  or  any  of  the  Patent  Office  officials  for 
the  completeness  or  correctness  of  the  search. 

Such  is,  in  outline,  the  scheme  I  commend  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  It  is  one  that  I  believe  would  be  found  to  give 
general  satisfaction  ;  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the 
system  at  present  in  vogue  does  not. 

EXISTING  REGULATIONS  IMPRACTICABLE 

The  provisions  of  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  preliminary 
examination  are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  not  very  clear. 

It  is  provided  that,  on  each  application  for  a  patent,  a  thorough 
and  reliable  examination  shall  be  made  by  competent  examiners 
to  be  employed  in  the  Patent  Office  for  that  purpose. 

But  an  examination  as  to  what  ? 

The  Commissioner  may  object  to  grant  a  patent  when  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  alleged  invention  is  not  patentable  in  law  ;  or  if 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  invention  is  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  public,  with  the  consent  or  allowance  of  the  inventor  ;  or  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  invention  ;  or  that  the  invention  has  been 
described  in  a  book,  or  other  printed  publication,  before  the  date 
of  the  application,  or  is  otherwise  in  the  possession  of  the  public  ; 
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or  that  the  invention  has  already  been  patented,  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  the  specification  must  correctly  and  fully  describe 
the  mode  or  modes  of  operating  the  invention,  as  contemplated  by 
the  inventor. 

Did  the  legislature  intend  that  the  "thorough  and  reliable 
examination  "  should  extend,  inter  alia,  to  all  these  points  ?  If 
not,  then  to  which  of  them,  and  why  not  to  the  others?  If  it  was 
to  extend  to  all,  then  there  was  set  a  task  it  would  be  impossible 
to  perform  with  any  staff  it  would  be  practicable  to  provide. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
examination  is  not  only  to  be  thorough,  but  must  also  be  j-eliable. 

The  futility  of  attempting  anything  so  comprehensive  in  the 
way  of  preliminary  examination  is  clearly  shown  by  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  patents  granted  after  official  examination  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Germany  have  nevertheless  proved  to  be 
invalid. 

Quite  recently  I  heard  of  a  case  in  which  an  invention  for 
which  patents  were  granted  in  both  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many was  found  by  the  Danish  Patent  Office  authorities  to  have 
been  almost  completely  anticipated  by  an  English  patent. 

Indeed,  there  is  ample  evidence  available  to  show  conclusively 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  reliable  examination  is  realizable  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  any  attempt  in  that  direction  is  liable  to  prove  mis- 
leading and  injurious,  especially  when  coupled  with  power  to 
reject  an  application  where  the  authorities  are  not  satisfied  what 
the  applicant's  specification  discloses,  and  that  his  claims  are 
limited  to  what  is  really  patentable. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  patent  is  demanded,  the  examiner  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  the  invention  beyond  what  the  applicant's 
specification  (sometimes  accompanied  by  drawings  and  sometimes 
not)  conveys  to  his  mind.  Often  the  invention  has  not  even  been 
tested  by  the  inventor  himself. 

Patentability  is  a  question  of  degree  ;  it  is  a  question  about 
which  distinguished  judges,  and,  likewise,  eminent  experts,  often 
differ  ;  it  is  a  question  the  correct  solution  of  which  frequently 
depends  upon  the  practical  effect  of  some  seemingly  very  small 
difference  between  the  invention  for  which  a  patent  is  demanded 
and  some  earlier  invention  or  inventions  discovered  by  the 
examiner,  and,  therefore,  often  cannot  be  reliably  determined  by 
mere  comparison  of  specifications. 

Where  a  patent  is  granted  after  a  professedly  thorough  and 
reliable  official  examination  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  are 
led  to  imagine  it  must  necessarily  be  valid  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  patent  is  finally  refused,  the  inventor  has  no  remedy. 

Sometimes  examining  officials  regard  as  identical  things 
resembling  one  another  much  less  than  some  of  the  inventions 
most  successful  in  the  past  have  resembled  what  had  previously 
been  proposed. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  refusal  of  a  patent  for  the 
Siemens  regenerative  furnace. 

As  to  that,  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  stated,  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  as  a  rule,  patents 
were  granted  in  Germany  for  small  mechanical  improvements  in 
machines  and  apparatus,  but  very  rarely  for  an  invention  embodying 
a  new  application  of  any  physical  principle  ;  and  that  he  applied 
with  his  brother  for  a  patent  for  regenerative  furnaces,  and  it  was 
refused  because,  in  the  Middle  Ages, stones  were  heated  and  thrown 
into  the  cellars  of  town-halls  or  other  public  buildings,  in  order  to 
warm  them,  and  that  was  considered  a  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  the  application. 

More  recently,  during  the  proceedings  of  a  Commission  that 
was  appointed  some  years  back  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
German  Patent  Law,  some  extremely  interesting  observations 
were  made  by  gentlemen  whose  views  should  carry  great  weight. 

Dr.  Delbruck,  Professor  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Berlin, 
(an  official  of  the  Imperial  German  Patent  Office),  said  he  had 


found  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  find  in  old  publications  of 
inventions  a  great  deal  more  than  was  intended  by  the  original 
inventor,  because  these  publications  were  read  by  the  light  of  the 
additional  knowledge  that  had  been  gained  since  that  time. 

Some  members,  it  is  true,  advocated  greater  stringency  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  ;  considering  that  the  granting  of  a  great  number 
of  patents  for  small  improvements  and  for  impracticable  ideas  was 
detrimental  to  trade.  But  this  view  was  very  effectually  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  Klupfel  (a  member  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Fried. 
Krupp,  of  Essen),  who  stated  that  his  firm,  also,  had  feared  at  first 
that  they  would  be  greatly  hampered  by  the  number  of  patents, 
and  had  instituted  a  regular  system  of  watching  and  opposing  all 
applications  that  appeared  to  clash  with  their  interests  ;  but  they 
had  soon  found  out  that  this  was  labor  thrown  away,  as  they  did 
not  find  themselves  at  all  inconvenienced  by  the  grant  of  these 
patents,  which  were,  to  a  great  extent,  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death  after  a  short  term  of  existence. 

Mr.  Klupfel  also  said  that  no  doubt  it  sounded  very  well  in 
theory  to  eliminate,  so  to  speak,  all  the  dross  by  a  system  of 
examination,  and  only  to  grant  patents  for  real  inventions  ;  but, 
practically,  this  could  not  be  carried  out.  He  had  personal 
experience  of  what  an  efficient  examination  as  to  novelty  involved, 
and  it  was  certain  that  the  staff  of  the  patent  office  was  quite 
inadequate  to  the  work.  It  was  furthermore,  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  an  invention  from  the 
mere  examination  of  a  written  statement  thereof.  He  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  many  known  cases  where  patents  had  been  refused  for 
inventions  that  had  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  of  an  unquestionably  patentable  character  ;  and 
he  pointed  out  that  the  mass  of  cases  in  which  patents  had  been 
unjustly  refused  did  not  become  known,  as  the  refused  applications 
were  not  published.  Many  of  these  inventions  had  been  entirely 
suppressed,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  patents,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  community. 

He  furthermore  stated,  inter  alia,  that  the  German  system  had 
certainly  not  prevented  a  great  number  of  patent  actions  being 
brought. 

Dr.  Werner  Siemens  (the  eminent  electrician)  also  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  granting  patents  freely,  as  by  this  means 
the  ideas,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  that  were  brought 
before  the  public  were  directly  the  means  of  engendering  or 
stimulating  fresh  inventions ;  and  so  far  from  regarding  the 
fact  that  only  about  lo  per  cent,  of  the  patents  granted  survived 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  as  a  blot  upon  the  system  of  grant- 
ing patents,  he  considered  that  this  fact  was  one  of  the  greatest 
points  in  its  favor,  as  the  law  was  thus  instrumental  in  rendering 
available  to  the  industrial  community,  free  of  all  cost,  after  a 
comparatively  short-lived  monopoly,  a  vast  mass  of  information 
which,  without  the  existence  of  the  patent  law,  would  have  been 
entirely  withheld. 

All  the  foregoing  considerations  go  to  support  my  contention 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  cast  upon  the  Patent  Office  authorities 
the  responsibility  of  refusing  Letters  Patent  in  unopposed  cases. 

PATENTABILITY  A  MATTER  OF  OPINION 

I  may  add,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  two  specifications  des- 
cribe identical  subject-matter,  although  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  subject-matters  of  two  are  so  miich  alike  as  to  be  practi- 
cally identical.  It  has  often  been  the  case  that  the  subject-matter 
of  one  specification  has  differed  from  that  of  another  only  in  some 
feature  or  features  deemed  not  to  involve  invention,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  constitute  patentable  subject-matter.  Thus  a  United  States 
examiner  will  report  to  an  applicant  that  the  subject  matter  he 
claims  involves  judgment  rather  than  invention,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  patentable. 

Where  judgment  ends  and  invention  begins  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine.  The  whole  question  is  very  much  one  of  opinion. 
But  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  thai  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
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tries  of  Great  Britain  have,  in  the  past,  benefited  greatly  from  the 
commercial  introduction  of  inventions  under  patents  which,  had 
preliminary  examination  and  the  power  of  refusal  obtained,  would 
probably  have  been  refused  ;  but  which,  having  been  granted,  and 
having  led  to  important  industrial  and  commercial  results,  have 
been,  with  the  practical  evidence  then  available,  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Crane  7js.  Price,  the  invention  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  the  hot-air  blast  with  anthracite  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  The  hot-air  blast  had  previously  been  used  with 
bituminous  coal ;  anthracite  had  been  used  with  the  cold  blast. 
The  patent  was  upheld. 

But  how  would  a  Patent  Office  examiner  have  been  likely  to 
deal  with  such  an  application,  assuming  he  had  power  to  reject 
it,  and  that  his  instructions  were  to  reject  in  every  case  where,  in 
his  opinion,  the  subject-matter  claimed  did  not  involve  patentable 
invention,  regard  being  had  to  what  was  already  publicly  known  ? 

Again,  in  the  great  Capsule  case  of  Betts  vs.  Menzies,  plaintiff 
claimed  the  manufacture  of  the  new  material,  lead  combined  with 
tin  on  one  or  both  of  its  surfaces,  by  rolling  or  mechanical  pressure, 
as  in  his  specification  described.  The  prior  specification  of  one 
Dobbs  comprised  lead  coated  with  tin  by  mechanical  pressure. 
Some  judges  took  one  view  ;  some  another.  Ultimately  the  patent 
was  upheld.  But  a  Patent  Office  examiner,  having  before  him 
Betts'  application  and  the  prior  specification  of  Dobbs,  and  having 
to  determine  the  question  of  patentability  on  a  mere  paper  com- 
parison, would,  in  all  probability,  have  refused  a  patent  to  Betts. 

Many  other  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  how  opinions  are 
liable  to  differ  on  the  subject  of  patentability,  even  where  ample 
evidence  is  available,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  at  the  time  of 
application  for  a  patent. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  PROPOSED  SCHEME 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  under 
the  scheme  I  advocate,  and  which  I  trust  will  recommend  itself 
to  you,  the  discovery  of  a  prior  Canadian  patent  deemed  by  the 
Patent  Office  authorities  to  anticipate  the  invention  claimed  by 
an  applicant  would  not  be  a  ground  for  refusal  of  the  patent  pro- 
vided he  inserted  in  his  specification  a  reference  to  such  prior 
patent,  with  a  clear  statement  of  what  he  nevertheless  claimed  ; 
and  it  will  be  furthermore  understood  that  no  official  report  as 
to  want  of  novelty  would  be  made  public. 

Here,  then,  is  a  system  which  would  aff"ord  to  the  applicant 
and,  so  far  as  necessary,  also  to  the  public,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation, but  without  unduly  hampering  the  applicant. 

The  inventor's  interests  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  any 
obviously  official  notification  upon  his  patenter  on  the  records;  on 
the  contrary,  when  a  prior  patent  had  to  be  mentioned,  there  slfould 
be  nothing  to  show  that  the  applicant  had  not  of  his  own  free  choice 
orginally  mentioned  it  in  his  specification,  as,  in  actual  practice 
applicants  commonly  do  for  their  own  protection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  would  be  amply  protected,  because  the  applicant's 
specification  itself,  by  expressly  mentioning  the  earlier  patent  would 
clearly  restrict  him.  If  the  prior  patent  covered  a  full  and  exact 
anticipation,  the  applicant  would  naturally  abandon  his  application. 
But,  even  if,  in  any  exceptional  case,  an  applicant  insisted  upon 
going  on  under  such  circumstances,  he  could  do  no  harm,  for  his 
specification  itself  would  prove  the  invalidity  of  his  patent. 

Such  a  preliminary  examination  does  not  extend  to  the  utility 
of  the  invention.  No  such  examination  as  to  utility  can  be  reli- 
able, because  many  inventions  give  results  in  actual  practice  very 
different  from  what  might  be  imagined  from  a  perfunctory 
examination  of  a  mere  specification.  Even  should  the  invention 
prove  useless,  no  injury  to  the  public  could  result  from,  the 
granting  of  a  patent  on  the  lines  indicated. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  recognized  that  the  scheme  in  question, 
whilst  reducing  the  number  of  cases  in  which  inventors  will  be 


deprived  of  reward  owing  to  their  having,  through  want  of  knowl- 
edge, claimed  more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  will  also  enable 
manufacturers  to  readily  perceive  what  is  really  covered  by  a 
patent. 

Any  system  which  serves  to  clearly  mark  the  boundaries 
between  the  rights  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  is  calculated  to 
lead  to  more  amicable  relations  between  them,  and  to  result  in 
the  taking  up  of  inventions  by  manufacturers  who  might  other- 
wise neglect  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  submitted  that  patents  granted 
under  such  a  system  would  be  well  calculated  to  serve  their  funda- 
mental purpose — the  promotion  of  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
country  ;  and  such  a  plan  as  I  have  outlined  has  the  further 
advantage  of  relieving  the  Patent  Office  authorities  of  the  great 
responsibility  of  attempting  an  undertaking  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  carry  out,  namely,  that  of  correctly  and  finally  determining, 
in  the  initial  stage,  and  from  a  mere  examination  and  comparison 
of  papers,  whether  valid  Letters  Patent  can  be  granted  in  any 
given  case. 

ANNUAL  FEES  MORE  SATISFACTORY 

Canadian  patents  are  granted  for  a  maximum  term  of  i8  years. 
The  fee  for  the  full  term  is  $60.  But  the  applicant  may  pay  $20 
to  cover  the  first  six  years,  a  second  sum  of  $20  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year,  to  cover  the  second  period,  and,  before  that  period 
has  expired,  a  further  sum  of  $20  to  cover  the  last  six  years  of 
the  term  ;  or  he  may  pay  at  first  for  twelve  years,  and,  in  due 
time,  the  fee  for  the  remaining  six  years — or  he  may  pay  at  first 
for  six  years,  and,  before  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  may  make  a 
a  single  payment  to  cover  the  remaining  twelve  years. 

Thus,  the  advantage  of  periodical  payments  is  already  recog- 
nized. 

Now  I  believe  it  would  be  still  better  to  make  the  patent  fees 
as  follow  : 

On  application  for  Letters  Patent   20  dollars. 

Before  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  in  res-  ) 

pect  of  the  sixth  year   ) 

Before  expiration  of  each  succeeding  year  \ 

(except  the    i8th)   in  respect   of  the  [      3  do. 

following  year  of  the  term   ) 

Of  course,  any  patentee  who  chose  to  pay  in  advance  for  the 
entire  term,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

But,  in  practice,  patentees  rarely  pay  in  advance  for  a  long 
term  in  countries  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  pay  by  yearly 
instalments. 

My  reason  for  recommending  adoption  of  the  latter  is  that, 
whilst  they  make  it  easier  for  a  person  of  limited  means  to  keep 
up  his  patent,  they  afford  a  ready  means  of  bringing  about,  with- 
out injustice  or  hardship,  an  automatic  weeding  out  of  patents 
that  are  not  being  worked,  and  in  which  the  owners  have  prac- 
tically ceased  to  interest  themselves,  thus,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  rendering  available  to  the  industrial  community, 
free  of  all  cost,  after  a  comparatively  short-lived  monopoly,  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information. 

Furthermore,  an  annual  payment  is  less  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. Nevertheless,  failure  to  pay  may  result  from  oversight, 
accident  or  other  cause. 

Thus,  I  have  more  than  once  been  instructed  to  pay  the 
renewal  fee  on  a  patent  which  had  already  become  void  through 
failure  to  make  the  preceding  yearly  payment. 

In  such  case  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  save 
the  patent  by  payment  of  a  penalty  in  addition  to  the  overdue  fee. 

For  this  reason  1  strongly  advocate  introduction  into  the  law 
of  provision  for  payment  of  the  fee  at  any  time  within  twelve  cal- 
endar months  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due,  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  at  the  rate  of,  say  $5  for  3  months,$i5  for  6  months, 
$20  for  9  months,  and  $25  for  12  months' grace.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  also  provided  that  no  proceedings  should  lie  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent  in  respect  of  anything  done  between  the  date 
when  the  fee  became  due  and  the  date  on  which  the  fee  and  the 
fine  were  actually  paid. 
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COMPULSORY  MANUFACTURE.  IMPORTATION.  AND  COMPULSORY 
LICENSES 

I  will  now  deal  as  briefly  as  practicable,  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  Canadian  Patent  Law  in  which  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation are  peculiarly  interested,  and  which  I  respectfully  invite  you 
to  approach  with  open  minds  and  to  consider  most  carefully,  always 
remembering  that,  whilst  recognizing  that  thereare  two  sidestoevery 
question,  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  not  either  an  inventor,  a  manu- 
facturer, or  an  importer,  and  consequently,  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  issue,  beyond  a  sincere  desire  to  be  in  some  small  way  instru- 
mental in  assisting  to  place  Canadian  Patent  Law  and  practice 
upon  a  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory  footing. 

The  provisions  in  question  are  those  relatmg,  respectively,  to 
compulsory  manufacture  in  Canada,  importation,  and  compulsory 
licenses. 

And  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  together. 
It  is,  in  effect,  enacted  that  : 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  a  patent 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby  granted  shall  cease  and 
determine,  and  the  patent  shall  be  null  and  void,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  the  patentee  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives, within  that  period  or  an  authorized  extension  thereof, 
commence,  and  after  such  commencement  continously  carry  on,  in 
Canada,  the  construction  or  manufacture  of  the  invention  patented, 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  person  desiring  to  use  it  may  obtain  it, 
or  cause  it  to  be  made  for  him,  at  a  reasonable  price,  at  some 
manufactory  or  establishment  for  making  or  constructing  it  in 
Canada. 

(2)  If,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  grant- 
ing of  a  patent,  or  an  authorized  extension  of  such  period,  the 
patentee  or  patentees,  or  any  of  them,  or  his  or  their  or  any  of 
their  legal  representatives,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  or  their 
or  any  of  their  interest  in  the  patent,  imports  or  import,  or  causes 
or  cause  to  be  imported  into  Canada,  the  inv.ention  for  which  the 
patent  is  granted,  such  patent  shall  be  void  as  to  the  interest  of 
the  person  or  persons  so  importing  or  causing  to  be  imported  ; 
and 

(3)  On  the  application  of  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  previous 
to  the  issue  thereof,  or  on  the  application,  within  six  months  after 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  of  the  patentee  or  his  legal  representatives, 
the  Commissioner,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  invention, 
may  order  that  such  patent,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion as  to  manufacture,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
namely,  that 

(a)  Any  person,  at  any  time  while  the  patent  continues  in 
force,  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner,  by  petition,  for  a  license 
to  make,  construct,  use  and  sell  the  patented  invention,  and  the 
Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  general  rules  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  hear  the  person  applying  and  the  owner  of  the  patent 
and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
public  in  reference  to  the  invention  have  not  been  satisfied,  by 
reason  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  patentee  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives to  make,  construct,  use  or  sell  the  invention,  or  to  grant 
licenses  to  others,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  make,  construct,  use  or 
sell  the  same,  may  make  an  order  requiring  the  owner  of  the  patent 
to  grant  a  license  to  the  person  applying  therefor,  in  such  form 
and  upon  such  terms  as  to  the  duration  of  the  license,  the  amount 
of  the  royalties,  security  for  payment,  and  otherwise,  as  the  Com- 
missioner, having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  deems  just  ; 

{b)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  shall  on  the 
request  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings,  call  in  the  aid 
of  an  assessor,  specially  qualified,  and  hear  the  case  wholly  or 
partially  with  his  assistance. 

{c)  The  existence  of  one  or  more  licenses  shall  not  be  a  bar 
to  an  order  by  the  Commissioner  for,  or  to  the  granting  of,  a 
license  on  any  such  application,  and  ; 

{d)  The  patent  and  all  rights  and  privileges  thereby  granted 
ghall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  patent  shall  be  null  and  void. 


if  the  Commissioner  makes  an  order  requiring  the  owner  to  grant 
any  license  and  the  owner  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  such 
order  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  a  copy  of  it  is 
addressed  to  him,  or  to  his  duly  authorized  agent. 

CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  HANUFACTURERS  AND  INVENTORS 
SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED 

Now,  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Letters  Patent  are 
granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  introduction 
of  new  and  useful  inventions,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Patent  Laws,  by  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  manufactur- 
ing arts,  have  conferred  incalculable  benefit  upon  humanity. 

Also  that,  as  a  rule,  the  striking  results  achieved  in  this  direc- 
tion have  not  been  attained  by  individually  great  strides  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  almost  any  branch,  whilst 
a  comparison  of  the  state  of  things  half  a  century  ago  with  that 
which  now  obtains  will  exhibit  remarkable  advance,  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  advance  to  represent  the  aggregate  of  a  num- 
ber of  improvements,  frequently  of  a  minor  character  individually, 
but  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  an  amount  of  progress  of  the 
utmost  value. 

This  being  so,  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  public  importance 
that  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  inventors  should  be  re- 
conciled as  far  as  possible. 

Why  should  they  treat  one  another  with  suspicion,  and  keep 
at  arm's  length  ? 

Why  should  laws  be  so  devised  as,  whilst  on  the  one  hand, 
seemingly  offering  strong  inducements  to  inventors,  in  the  shape 
of  temporary  exclusive  rights,  on  the  other  hand  to  provide 
every  conceivable  opportunity  of  depriving  them  of  those  rights  ? 

Is  it  going  too  far  to  suggest  that,  primarily,  the  explanation 
is,  in  a  nutshell,  that  inventors  and  manufacturers  are  prone  to 
seek  too  much  from  one  another,  rather  than  to  exhibit  the  con- 
sideration likely  to  result  in  concession,  co-operation  and  mutual 
benefit } 

EVILS  OF  COMPULSORY  MANUFACTURE 

Take,  for  example,  that  section  of  the  Act  which  requires  the 
patentee  to  manufacture  in  Canada.  If  it  were  deemed  advisable, 
in  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  every  possible  means 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  num.ber  of 
your  competitors,  regardless  of  all  consequences,  then  I  could  well 
understand  the  desire  to  maintain  a  state  of  affairs  so  likely  to 
induce  aliens  to  start ^  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
Dominion. 

But  what  about  the  possible  effect  upon  existing  industrial 
concerns  ? 

May  it  not  prove,  sooner  or  later,  just  as  disastrous  as  that 
occasionally  brought  about  by  similar  provisions  in  other 
countries  1 

In  France,  for  instance,  where  the  Patent  Lav/  makes  working 
compulsory,  several  German  manufacturers  interested  in  French 
Letters  Patent  relating  to  dye  stuffs  established  branch  works. 
Previously  there  had  been  about  half  a  dozen  French  firms,  at 
Lyons,  Paris  and  other  places,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the 
German  industry  into  France  they  could  not  compete  ;  they  were 
all  killed  out,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Paris,  which,  from  being 
one  of  the  first  firms  in  the  world,  was  reduced  to  a  very  small 
concern. 

Surely  that  cannot  be  the  sort  of  effect  which  you,  as  manu- 
facturers, would  desire  to  see  brought  about  in  any  branch  o 
Canadian  industry  ! 

Yet,  the  more  important  an  invention,  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
be  handled  by  capitalists  in  a  manner  that  may  seriously  injure 
those  already  engaged  in  the  particular  line  of  industry  most 
nearly  affected. 

In  the  case  of  an  invention  of  little  or  no  importance  the 
enactment  that  the  patentee  shall  be  liable  to  lose  his  patent  in 
default  of  manufacturing  is  obviously  useless.  No  one  cares 
whether  the   invention  is  placed  on  the  market  or  not  ;  and, 
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certainly,  no  one  will  incur  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  seeking 
to  get  the  patent  annulled. 

It  is,  then,  precisely  in  those  cases  where  strict  observance  of 
the  provision  as  to  manufacturing  in  Canada  would  be  most 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  existing  industrial  concerns  that  it 
could  be  worth  while  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  provision. 

In  other  words,  no  one  would  incur  the  trouble  and  expense 
incidental  to  any  such  costly  proceedings  except  in  the  case  of 
a  patent  for  a  meritorious  invention  for  which  there  was  clearly 
a  market  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  owner  of  such  a  patent  would  not 
be  likely  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  rights  through  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  might  well  be  driven  to  comply  in  a  fashion 
that  would  not  commend  itself  to  established  manufacturers  likely 
to  be  appreciably  affected  by  his  competition. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  side  to  the  question.  The  primary 
object  of  the  Patent  Law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  new  inventions,  whereas  the  enactment  that  the 
patentee  shall  manufacture  within  the  Dominion  frequently  has 
a  directly  opposite  effect.  It  often  gives  rise  to  great  uncertainty 
as  to  wha;  may  be  the  fate  of  a  patent  for  an  invention  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  which  the  patentee  has  expended  much 
time,  energy  and  money. 

A  man  may  be  a  highly  meritorious  inventor  and  yet  not  be 
in  a  position  to  start  manufacturing,  and  may  find  his  attempts 
to  get  others  to  take  up  his  invention  fruitless.  This  is  not  at 
all  unusual.  Many  great  inventors  have  encountered  cruel  dis- 
couragement not  only  at  the  outset  but  sometimes  for  many  years. 

Is  it  politic  to  take  advantage  of  a  patentee's  difficulties  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  reasonable  reward  ?  Or  can 
there  even  be  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  if 
there  exist  an  equitable  compulsory  licensing  system  which,  whilst 
not  likely  either  to  inflict  hardship  upon  patentees  or  to  cause 
doubts  respecting  the  validity  of  their  patents,  will  nevertheless 
afford  ample  safeguards  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  manufac- 
turers in  particular  ? 

I  venture  to  think  not. 

Of  course,  some  patentees  are  themselves  manufacturers  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  Dominion. 

Patents  they  own,  where  they  relate  to  manufactures  capable 
of  being  carried  on  in  their  own  works,  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  affected  ;  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  enactment  that  a  patentee  shall  manufacture  in 
Canada. 

Rather  will  such  patentees  be  interested  in  retaining  the 
manufacture  of  the  patented  articles  or  the  carrying  on  of  the 
patented  processes,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  own  hands  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  compulsory  licensing  provisions  to  pre- 
vent their  so  doing,  nor  do  I  suggest  the  introduction  of  any 
change  in  those  provisions  such  as  could  operate  to  interfere  with 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  rights  by  any  patentee  who  himself 
carries  on  the  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  fairly  meets  the  public 
demand,  at  a  reasonable  price  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is,  practically 
speaking,  all  that  the  compulsory  manufacturing  enactment  is 
intended  to  ensure. 

THE  PRICE  WE  PAY  TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION 

I  come,  now,  to  the  prohibition  of  importation. 

To  begin  with,  just  consider  what  a  heavy  price  Canada  is 
paying  for  the  maintenance  of  that  prohibition  !  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  many  other  countries  belong  to 
the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  membership  of  that  Union 
affords  in  matters  concerning  not  only  patents  of  invention,  but, 
likewise,  industrial  designs  or  models,  trade  and  commercial  marks 
and  trade  names. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  even  did  space  permit,  to  enu- 
merate all  these  privileges. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that,  inter  alia,  under  the  convention  (which 
applies  not  only  to  products  of  industry  properly  so-called,  but 
also  to  agricultural  products,  such  as  corn,  fruits,  cattle,  etc.,  and 
to  mineral  products  employed  in  commerce),  subjects  or  citizens 
of  each  of  the  contracting  states  enjoy,  in  all  other  states  of  the 
Union,  the  same  advantages  in  matters  concerning  patents  of 
invention,  industrial  designs  or  models,  trade  and  commercial 
marks  and  trade  names,  as  their  respective  laws  grant  to  natives  ; 
likewise  priority  of  right  to  protection  ;  liberty  to  import  objects 
manufactured  in  any  State  of  the  Union  into  any  other  of  such 
States  in  which  they  hold  patents,  without  forfeiture  of  their 
patent  rights  ;  the  right  to  protection  of  any  manufacturing  or 
commercial  mark  duly  registered  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  goods  on  which  the  mark 
is  to  be  used  ;  protection  of  trade  names  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  Union,  without  the  necessity  of  registration  ;  the  right  to 
seizure  of  all  goods  illegally  bearing  a  trade  or  commercial  mark 
or  trade  name,  and  the  enjoyment  in  all  States  of  the  Union  of 
the  protection  granted  to  natives  against  unfair  trading. 

Canada  is  denying  herself  all  these  advantages,  merely  in 
order  that  if,  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  from  the 
granting  of  the  Canadian  patent,  the  patentee  or  patentees  or 
any  of  them,  or  his,  or  their,  or  any  of  their  legal  representatives 
for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  or  their  interest  in  the  patent, 
imports  or  import,  or  causes  or  cause  to  be  imported  into 
Canada  the  invention  for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  such 
patent  may  (of  course,  on  due  proceedings  had)  become  void 
as  to  the  interest  of  the  person  or  persons  so  importing  or 
causing  to  be  imported. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  it  can  really  be  worth  while  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  the  retention  of  a  legal  provision  of  such  doubtful 
advantage  to  Canadian  manufacturers  ? 

I  hardly  think  so. 

THE  MEASURE  EASILY  EVADED 

In  the  first  place,  the  prohibition  is  strictly  limited  ;  it 
extends  only  to  parties  actually  interested  in  the  patent, 
and,  therefore,  falls  very  far  short  of  being  an  effectual  bar  to 
importation  of  the  patented  objects,  even  though  actually  made 
abroad  by  the  patentee,  or  by  others  interested  in  the  patent, 
provided  they  be  not  parties  to  the  importation. 

Hence,  so  far  as  the  impeachment  of  patent  rights  is  con- 
cerned, assuming  that  a  Canadian  patent  belonged  to  a  German 
manufacturer,  and  that  he  made  some  of  the  patented  articles 
in  Germany  and  sold  them,  say,  to  a  firm  in  Holland,  who 
independently  exported  them  to  Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  public  in 
general,  or  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  particular,  would  differ 
materially  from  that  of  importation  by  the  patentee  himself. 

Yet,  while  in  the  one  case  the  rights  of  the  patentee  would,  as 
the  law  stands,  be  liable  to  forfeiture  ;  in  the  other  case,  seem- 
ingly, they  would  not. 

DEFEATS  ITS  OWN  PURPOSES 

And,  after  all,  given  adequate  provision  for  securing  to  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  who  may  seek  it,  a  license  on  reasonable 
terms,  provided  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify  that  course, 
what  greater  reason  is  there  for  prohibiting  importation  of  an 
article  that  is  patented,  than  of  an  article  that  is  not  patented  ? 

Does  not  such  a  state  of  things  in  some  measure  involve  a 
contradiction,  seeing  that,  whereas  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
patent  law  is  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful 
inventions,  the  Dominion  stipulates  that  should  such  introduction 
occur  in  a  particular  way  the  patent  rights  will  be  forfeited 

Practically  the  Dominion  says  to  the  inventor  :  Provided  yau 
do  not  in  any  way  protect  our  market  from  being  flooded  with 
foreign  articles  according  to  your  invention,  made  by  all  and 
sundry,  wheresoever  they  please,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  throw 
the  Canadian  market  open  to  the  entire  world,  so  that  all  may 
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freely  compete  with  our  own  manufacturers,  then  we  will  allow 
you,  yourself,  also  to  import,  as  freely  as  you  please,  subject  to 
payment  of  the  duty  applicable  to  your  case.  If,  however,  you 
in  any  way  restrict  competition,  you  shall  not  import  at  all,  even 
on  payment  of  the  duty. 

How  does  such  a  state  of  things  benefit  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  ? 

No  doubt  the  original  intention  was  to  render  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  secure  the  Canadian  market  exclusively  for  im- 
ported wares,  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

That  is  quite  natural  and  reasonable. 

It  is  precisely  what  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  accomplish  in 
her  own  case. 

But  I  submit  that  it  is  an  object  which  the  Dominion  might 
practically  accomplish  more  advantageously  without  uncondition- 
ally prohibiting  importation. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  LICENSING  SYSTEM  MORE  SATISFACTORY 
I  suggest  for  consideration  whether  absolute  prohibition  might 
not  well  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  cases  of  subjects  and 
citizens  of  countries  in  which  Canadians  are  placed  under  the 
like  disability. 

What  need  is  there  to  go  beyond  that,  so  long  as  any  Can- 
adian industry  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  importation 
of  patented  articles  can  promptly  secure  adequate  relief  under  a 
simple  and  economical  compulsory  licensing  system  } 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  an  importer  will  invariably  be 
handicapped.  Carriage  and  import  duty  must  always  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  production  of  his  wares.  Even  if,  on  account  of 
distance  between  market  and  place  of  production,  we  assume  that 
Canadian-made  goods  will  have  to  bear  an  equal  charge  for  car- 
riage, there  will  still  remain  the  import  duty  as  against  the  foreign 
product. 

That  duty,  of  course,  varies  considerably, — on  some  articles  it 
is  35  per  cent.;  on  others,  30  per  cent.;  on  others  only  25  per  cent., 
and  so  on. 

But  taking,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  a  case  in  which  the 
duty  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  and  assuming  that  the  patentee  is  re- 
quired to  license  Canadian  manufacturers  at  a  royalty  of  even  7 
per  cent.;  the  importer  will  still  be  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  18 
per  cent. 

And  will  not  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  licensees,  in  addition 
be  more  effectually  protected  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  patent 
were  annulled  and  the  Canadian  market  thrown  open  to  the  keen 
conpetition  of  the  whole  world;  or  if,  in  the  alternative,  the 
patentee  established  works  in  the  Dominion  and  kept  the  manu- 
facture of  the  patented  articles  exclusively  in  his  own  hands 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  patentee 
should  be  allowed  to  oppose  to  an  application  for  a  compulsory 
license  the  plea  that  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  in 
reference  to  the  invention  laws  have  been  satisfied  by  importation. 

On  the  contrary,  no  amount  of  importation,  however  exten- 
sive, should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  against  a  bonafide  ap- 
plication, by  a  responsible  manufacturer  in  Canada,  for  a  compul- 
sory license. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

This  paper  has  already  assumed  inordinate  length,  although 
much  has  necessarily  been  omitted  which  would  have  been  pertin- 
ent to  the  complex  but  highly  important  subject  with  which  I  have 
(as  I  well  know,  only  too  feebly)  endeavored  to  deal. 

I  must,  therefore,  now  conclude. 

I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  saying,  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, that  I  sincerely  hope  the  views  I  have  ventured  to  express 
may  commend  themselves  to  you,  and  that  you  will  see  fit  to  pro- 
mote legislation  on  the  following  lines,  namely  : 

I.  Substitution  for  the  present  official  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  a  novelty  examination  scheme  based  upon  that  embodied 
in  the  English  Patents  Act  of  1902,  but  limited  to  prior  Canadian 
patents. 


2.  Substitution  for  the  present  periodical  payments  of  a  small 
annual  fee  in  respect  of  each  year  subsequent  to  (say)  the  fifth 
year  ;  with  a  maximum  grace  of  one  year,  subject  to  an  appreciable 
penalty. 

3.  Such  modification  of  the  existing  compulsory  licensing  pro- 
visions as  will  clearly  give  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  power 
to  order  the  grant  of  a  license  in  any  case  where  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  a  course  will  be  in  the  public  interest  ;  and,  also,  full 
power  to  make  and  enforce  rules,  regulations  and  orders  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  costs  in  cases  of  applications  for  compulsory 
licenses. 

4.  Application  of  the  compulsory  licensing  provisions  to  all 
future  patents. 

5.  Limitation  of  the  obligation  to  manufacture  in  Canada  to 
the  cases  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  countries  in  which  patents 
owned  by  Canadians  would  be  liable  to  annulment  in  default  of 
manufacture. 

6.  Such  modification  of  the  law  as  will  enable  the  Dominion 
to  join  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  and,  generally,  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  other  countries  with  respect  to  the  working  of  patents,  the 
importation  of  patented  articles  and  analogous  matters. 


PROTECTION    ATTRACTS  IMMIGRATION 

IN  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  Montreal,  President 
W.  K.  George,  referring  to  a  letter  in  which  an  English  lord 
advised  a  prominent  Canadian  that  if  Canada  would  throw  down 
its  tariff  walls  population  would  flow  in  like  a  mighty  stream, 
said  :  "  Here  are  two  countries,  side  by  side,  divided  by  an 
imaginary  and  invisible  line  ;  alike  in  every  essential  natural 
resource  and  in  potential  greatness,  one  having  no  advantage  over 
the  other,  as  similar  in  these  respects  as  are  the  two  halves  of  this 
paper.  One  has  an  exceedingly  high  tariff,  the  other  a  moderate 
or  low  tariff.  Surely  the  one  with  a  high  tariff  must  have,  to  a 
superlative  degree,  all  those  features  detrimental  to  immigration, 
which  his  Lordship  saw  in  tariff  walls.  But,  gentlemen,  what  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  ?  To  which  country  did  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion flow,  in  which  land  did  the  millions  upon  millions  seek  anew 
home  ?  You  all  know  the  answer.  In  that  land  which  was 
protecting  and  building  up  its  industries,  offering  congenial  and 
remunerative  employment  to  its  people,  and  developing  its  home 
market.  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  to  that  same  land  went 
a  million  and  a  half  of  our  own  Canadian-born." 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  emigra- 
tion from  Britain  to  Canada  in  August,  1904,  was  255  less  than  in 
the  same  month  last  year,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  over  10,000 
in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period,  said  : 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  British  emigrants  who  sail 
direct  to  Canada  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  going  direct  to 
the  United  States."  The  New  York  Su?2,  commenting  on  this, 
said  : — 

"  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  current  sets  towards  us 
instead  of  towards  Canada  for  economic  rather  than  political 
reasons.  Many  emigrants  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  live  under 
the  British  flag,  but  Canada  has  little  to  offer  new-comers  except 
land,  and  land  costs  money.  A  stress  of  industrial  conditions  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  who  leave  their  homeland  in  order  to  improve  their  con- 
dition have  the  means  wherewith  to  buy  land  and  maintain  them- 
selves until  the  land  will  maintain  them.  An  immediate  income 
for  manual  labor  is  indispensable  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  for 
that  Canada  offers  only  a  limited  prospect.  Therefore  they  come 
to  this  country,  with  its  vastly  wider  field  of  industrial  opportunity. 
Canada's  turn  will  yet  come." 

The  important  point  is  that  every  immigrant  who  gets 
employment  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  United  States 
consumes  farm  products  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  so  makes 
the  home  market  more  profitable  for  the  farmers. 


A  WINTER  TRIP  TO  NASSAU 


By   GEO.  H.  HKES 


EVERYBODY  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure  should,  if  they 
can,  make  a  winter  visit  to  Nassau,  the  "Queen  of  the 
Bahamas." 

Leaving  New  York,  with  its  snow  and  ice  and  wintry  blizzards, 
in  less  than  four  days  you  are  in  Nassau  amid  warm  sunshine, 
fragrant  flowers  and  beautiful  song-birds. 

The  shores  of  Nassau  are  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
climatic  influences  of  the  Trade  Winds  make  an  equable  climate 
during  the  winter  months  of  an  average  of  72  degrees.  Frost  and 
malaria  are  unknown  on  the  Island.  The  best  months  to  visit  the 
Bahamas  are  January,  February  and  March.  The  evenings  are 
delightfully  warm,  and  pleasant  odors  from  many  tropical  trees 
and  flowers  yield  their  perfume  after  the  setting  sun. 

HISTORICAL 

The  Bahamas  were  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  governed 
by  the  Spanish,  but  since  1787  they  have  been  British  dependen- 
cies. Columbus  is  supposed  to  have  landed  October  12th,  1492, 
on  what  is  known  as  Waitings  Island,  which  he  named  San  Salva- 
dor. It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  distant  in  a  north  easterly 
direction  from  Nassau.  The  inhabitants  Columbus  named  Indians, 
and  they  are  believed 
to  have  been  of  the 
race  of  the  American 
Indian.  Many  changes 
among  the  inhabitants 
have  taken  place  since 
then,  and  of  the  14,000 
in  and  around  Nassau, 
only  about  2,000  are 
white.  In  wandering 
about  the  Island  you 
wonder  where  so 
many  whites  are,  for 
outside  the  city  you 
seldom  see  any  but 
the  colored  race.  But 
there  are  enough  offi- 
cials and  business 
men  to  form  a  colony 
of  their  own,  and  so 
Nassau  is  not  without 
its  "  social  four  hundred.' 

The  era  of  Nassau's  greatest  prosperity  was  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  when  it  was  the  harbor  of  refuge  or 
blockade  runners"  and  refugees.  In  January  and  February,  1865, 
more  than  twenty  steamships  laden  with  cotton  arrived  at  this 
port.  So  great  was  the  increase  of  business,  that  the  English 
Government  built  the  large  "  Royal  Victoria"  Hotel  to  accommo 
date  the  influx  of  business  men  and  refugees.  This  hotel  is  now 
used  for  the  overflow  of  the  new  "  Colonial "  Hotel,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  system  of  Flagler's  famous  Southern  Hotels. 

The  colored  race  is  peaceful  and  gives  the  authorities  but 
little  trouble.  They  are  generally  neat  and  very  polite  to  the 
whites,  and  if  there  are  beggars  on  the  Island  I  never  came  across 
one.  They  are  better  featured  and  speak  the  English  language 
with  less  dialect  than  their  black  neighbours  of  the  Souttiern  States. 

The  big  American  liners  direct  from  New  York,  call  at  least 
weekly,  and  steamers  from  Florida  during  winter  months  arrive 
and  depart  tri-weekly,  and  tramp  steamers  trading  with  the 
Islands  are  in  port  frequently.  The  trade  is  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  United  States  houses,  who  look  closely  after  the  wants 
of  the  merchants. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Sponge  and  fruit  are  their  principal  exports  ;  scores  of  vessels 
are  engaged  in  sponge  gathering,  and  all  sponge  gathered  among 


A  NASSAU  SPONGE  YARD. 


the  Bahamas  is  brought  to  Nassau,  which  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal sponge  market  of  the  world.  The  arrangement  between 
vessel  owners  and  crew  is  so  fair  that  strikes  are  unknown.  .'Vfter 
the  vessel  owner  deducts  the  cost  of  provisioning  the  vessel  for  the 
voyage,  the  cargo  is  sold  at  auction  and  the  money  divided  between 
vessel  owner  and  crew,  each  taking  half.  Should  the  vessel  owner 
wish  to  buy  his  own  cargo,  he  can  do  so  only  by  being  the  highest 
bidder.  Sponge  is  first  dried,  then  pounded  with  a  wooden  mallet 
to  get  the  sand  out  ;  girls  then  trim  off  the  rough  edges  and 
"  fingers,"  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  auction  sheds.  Sales 
are  frequent,  and  buyers  from  the  States  and  Europe  are  always 
in  attendance  at  the  auctions. 

Their  "auctions"  are  seemingly  a  misnomer  as  they  are  con- 
ducted without  an  auctioneer.  Buyers  use  blank  cards  as  they 
walk  around  the  sponge  which  is  separated  by  partitions.  They 
mark  on  the  card  the  number  of  the  lot  and  their  offer,  the  cards 
are  then  handed  in  at  the  office,  and  the  lot.  of  course,  is  awarded 
to  the  highest  marked  price. 

Cotton  was  at  one  time  grown  on  these  Islands,  and  in  1783 
over  eight  hundred  slaves  were  used  in  this  industry  on  Long 

Island  ;  but  the  red 
bug  got  into  the  bolls 
and  destroyed  several 
crops  in  succession, 
and  after  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in 
1 834,  the  business  was 
abandoned. 

During  the  Spanish 
American  War  when 
the  ports  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  were 
closed,  rope  became 
scarce  and  Manilla 
rope  went  up  in  value 
with  a  bound.  They 
found  m  Nassau  what 
seemed  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp  grown 
in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  known  as  "Sisal" 
and  belongs  to  the 

Cactus  family.  The  sprouts  or  leaves  are  about  four  feet  long, 
thick  and  tough,  with  sharp  points  on  the  edges.  The  fibre  is 
long  and  very  strong,  but  rope  made  from  it  is  inferior  to  Manilla 
rope.  It  becomes  hard  and  stiff  when  wet  and  is  slow  in  drying. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off, 
though  sisal  is  still  used  with  some  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  cords  and  twines. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

Nassau  is  the  capital  of  the  thirteen  Bahama  Islands.  It  has 
a  paid  fire  department,  electric  lights,  churches,  schools,  a  branch 
of  the  "Bank  of  England"  and  other  public  institutions. 

Parliament  meets  in  February  and  is  opened  with  the  same 
pomp  and  ceremony  as  the  House  of  Lords  m  England,  or  Parlia- 
ment in  Ottawa. 

The  thirteen  members  from  the  sister  Colonies  are  of  all  colors, 
the  white,  copper-colored,  yellow  and  black.  The  House  opens  at 
high  noon,  and  the  members  come  in  all  sorts  of  clothes — the  full 
dress  with  high  hat,  some  in  white  duck  and  straw  hats,  some  in 
short  colored  coats  and  Havelock  hats  and  some  in  large  check 
tweeds. 

The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  England  and  has  the 
same  authority  as  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.    He  read  his 
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report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Bahamas,  which  showed 
they  are  well  prepared  to  take  care  of  their  debts.  One  of  their 
good  assets  is  their  cable  to  Florida.  He  lectured  his  people  for 
not  giving  more  of  their  labors  to  cultivating  the  land  and  fruit, 
and  less  to  fishing  and  sponge  gathering,  and  gave  good  advice 
about  education,  schools,  churches  and  charities.  His  appearance 
was  very  impressive  as  he  was  covered  with  as  much  gold  lace  and 
decorations  as  if  he  were  King  Edward  himself. 

NASSAU  FISH  MARKET 
At  the  market  are  many  kinds  of  fish,  for  the  waters  of  the 
Bahamas  swarm  with  tropical  fish  and  turtles.  Some  are  of  most 
beautiful  colorings  and  strangely  odd  shapes.  The  valuable  green 
turtle,  the  delight  of  epicures,  fresh  from  the  waters,  is  always  on 
sale  at  the  markets.  At  the  curio  shops  are  many  souvenirs  you 
will  want  to  take  home — curios  made  from  the  wonderful  lace  bark 
tree,  shells  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  sharks'  teeth  formed  into  fan- 
tastic shapes.  The  valuable  tortoises  that  produce  the  shells  that 
are  made  into  combs  and  artistic  jewelry  are  found  in  these  waters. 
Shop  and  factory  are  usually 
combined,  and  these  beauti- 
ful goods  are  made  before 
your  very  eyes  while  you 
wait. 

You  may  watch  the  old 
mammies  in  the  market  serve 
out  to  the  pickaninnies  for  a 
penny,  their  breakfast  of  a 
hodgepodge  of  fish,  corn  and 
rice.  Living  is  cheap,  and  a 
few  cents  will  buy  the  day's 
food  for  the  black  man. 

Tropical  air  produces  lan- 
gour  and  you  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  little  work  per- 
formed by  the  natives.  I 
said  to  an  old  darky  one 
day,  "  How  do  you  folks  get 
your  living,  you  never  seem 
'^o  be  at  work,  but  always 
lazing  around?"  "  Well  it's 
this  way.  Chief,"  said  he,  "we 
live  mostly  on  the  white  visi- 
tors in  the  winter  and  then, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  til- 
they  come  back  again." 
THE  DRIVE  TO  THE  CAVES 

The  formation  of  the  Is- 
land is  coral  and  the  roads 
are  good.  There  are  many 
pleasant  drives,  and  one  of 

special  interest  is  up  the  Coast  to  the  Caves.  Near  by  is 
a  large  orange  and  pine-apple  grove  worth  visiting.  A  pme- 
apple  farm  is  not  unlike  a  cabbage  "  patch  "  except  in  color. 
The  young  pines  are  of  bright  pink,  green  and  brown,  but  take 
on  darker  hues  as  they  mature.  At  the  Cave  you  will  see  a 
antastic  old  darkey,  who  on  entering,  lights  a  bundle  of  faggots, 
and  as  he  swings  the  burning  mass  around  his  head,  to  light  up 
the  dark  recesses,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Dore's  weird  pictures 
of  "Dante's  Inferno."  If  you  drive  to  the  phosphorescent  lake 
you  will  see  the  most  brilliant  sheet  of  water  in  the  world — 
a  fresh  water  lake,  but,  curiously  enough,  it  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide.  A  man  coming  out  of  it  looks  like  a  demon  emerging 
from  a  sea  of  fire. 

HOGG  ISLAND 

Probably  never  can  you  get  so  much  value  for  your  money 
as  when  you  visit  Hogg  Island.  The  boatman  takes  you  across 
the  bay,  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  you  meet  Captain  Hague  who 
owns  the  fruit  grove  and  farm.    After  handing  him  an  En  sh 


shilling,  you  are  invited  to  the  tables  filled  with  fresh  picked  fruit, 
oranges,  melons,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  bread  fruit,  star  apples,  pine 
apples,  custard  apples,  sapadillos  and  "grape  fruit  growing  all 
around  you.  You  will  see  the  black  boys  picking  oranges  that 
have  just  arrived  at  the '.acme  of  perfection.  The  oranges  are 
peeled  and  a  wooden  skewer  run  through  them,  and  you  eat  them 
rom  the  skewer,  as  you  eat  corn  ofif  the  cob.  If  you  do  not  eat  at 
least  a  dozen  oranges,  the  Captain  thinks  you  are  not  fond  of  the 
/"ruit ;  you  are  urged  and  urged  to  eat,  and  you  do  eat,  and  you 
then  understand  why  the  place  is  called  "  Hogg  Island."  Then 
you  walk  across  the  Island  to  one  of  the  best  bathing  beaches  in 
the  world,  and  the  water  is  so  delightfully  warm  and  exhilarating 
that  when  you  come.out,  you' are  hungry  and  hasten  back  to  the 
fruit  tables  where  you  again  attack  the^fruit,  until  you  are  surprised 
that  you  can  eat  so  much.  I  have  picked  and 'eaten' oranges  in 
Florida,  Cuba,  California,  Honolulu,  Australia  and  among  the 
naked  savages  of  the  Fiji  Island,  but  to  me  no  orange  is  equal  in 
delicious  flavor  to  that  of  "  Hogg  Island."    You  are"rowed  back 


A  SISAL  PLANTATION. 

to  the  city  b  the  black  boys  who  entertain  you  with  their  rag-time 
coon  and  sentimental  songs,  and  all  this  variety  of  pleasure  and 
entertainment  for  the  single  shilling  and  tips  to  the  boys. 

THE  SUBMARINE  GARDENS 

An  excursion  you  will  never  forget  is  a  short  sail  up  the  Bay 
to  the  "  Submarine  Gardens."  The  Government  has  carefully 
guarded  these  valuable  gardens  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
poachers  are  severely  punished,  so  now  the  growth  of  centuries 
can  be  seen  in  all  their  natural  perfection.  Arriving  at  the 
Gardens  you  get  into  a  small  boat  with  a  glass  bottom  ;  as  you  are 
moved  slowly  over  the  surface  you  will  notice  the  glass  makes  the 
water  perfectly  smooth,  the  bright  sunshine  showing  through  the 
glass  illuminates  and  magnifies  this  wonderful  aquarium,  and  you 
feel  you  are  floating  over  fairy-land  itself. 

Coral  is  a  calcareous  secretion  or  deposit  of  that  busy  little 
animal  the  "  Zoophyte."  The  formation  of  coral  under  favorable 
circumstances  goes  on  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  masses  have  been 
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found  to  increase  several  feet  in  a  few  months.  It  is  never  found 
in  waters  of  a  temperature  lower  than  68  degrees.  You  will  see 
coral  in  various  colors  and  formations,  beautiful  grottoes,  trees  and 
bushes,  and  castle-shaped  forms,  branches,  flowers  and  mushrooms 
that  could  only  be  fashioned  by  nature's  hand,  and  the  garden  is 
full  of  brilliantly  colored  fish  that  are  found  only  in  tropical  waters. 
It  is  amusing  to  watch  them  mistaking  the  clearness  of  the  glass 
for  water,  bobbing  their  noses  against  it.  You  will  see  gar  fish, 
angel  fish,  electric  eels,  crabs,  lobsters,  starfish  and  tortoises 
swimming  and  crawling  among  the  beautiful  corals  and  shells  ; 
sponge  all  the  way  from  the  baby  bath  size  to  those  as  big  as  the 
head  of  a  barrel  ;  open  coral  fans  held  by  their  stems  and  gently 
swayed  by  the  motion  of  the  water  as  if  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
flirtatious  belle  ;  vegetation  of  brilliant  hues  and  of  queer  shapes 
that  you  can  touch  with  your  hand,  all  of  which  gives  you  a  feeling 
that  you  have  seen  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  sights 
in  creation  and  reminds  you  of  that  passage,  "They  that  go  down 
to  the  seas  in  ships,  *  *  *  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep." 

"LOCAL  COLOR" 

If  you  are  looking  for  "  local  color  "  drive  out  to  Grants  Town, 
a  suburb  of  Nassau  and  the  home  of  the  black  man.  If  you 
happen  to  be  there  Sunday  night  go  to  the  Shouters'  Church  and 
see  an  old-fashioned  camp  meeting— greatly  intensified.  The  high 
singing,  shouting,  bucking,  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of 
feet  rivals  Bedlam  itself.  On  the  occasion  of  my  .  visit  the  preacher 
became  annoyed  by  the  obstreperousness  of  some  of  the  young 
bucks  and  reprimanded  them  by  saying,  "  Dere's  some  one  here 
to-night  I  am  'shamed  of  and  'taint  me  nuther.  You  bucks  ought 
to  be  'shamed  of  you  'seves,  being  so  reckles — dont  you  see  'deres 
white  folks  present."  After  the  collection  plate  had  been  passed 
several  times,  the  preacher  finally  took  it  in  hand  and  said,  "  Now, 
I  want  you  white  folks  to  come  down  wid  you'  money — you  white 
folks  have  got  all  de  money,  but  we  colored  folks  have  got  all  de 
genius."  The  colored  Bishop  from  South  Carolina  was  there  and 
said,  "When  I  was  here  last  year,  I  promised  this  Church  when  I 
came  again  to  give  it  ten  dollars.  Now  you  see  this  ten  dollar 
bill" — holding  up  the  money — "  I  hand  this  to  your  preacher  and  I 
aint  going  to  take  any  receipt  for  it  'cause  I  got  all  your  white  folks 
for  witnesses.'' 

Coming  back  you  see  the  high  triangular  shaped  monument 
and  the  picturesque  old  Spanish  forts.  Go  outside  the  harbor  for 
deep  sea  fishing  and  maybe  you  will  get  a  big  shark  or  two,  but 
surely  plenty  of  porgies,  blue  fish,  and  the  gamiest  of  all  fish,  the 
brown  baracouta.  It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  boatmen  to  enter- 
tain the  sportsmen  with  their  native  songs  and  stories.  Their 
voices  are  usually  smooth  and  musical,  and  some  of  iheir  stories 
are  very  funny.  The  pickaninnies  dive  for  money  thrown  to  them 
as  the  boat  is  coming  to  the  dock  and  they  never  fail  to  catch  the 
shming  coin  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

The  verandahs  of  the  hotel  are  filled  with  guests  listening 
to  splendid  music,  for  the  hotel  orchestra  would  please  old 
Orpheus  himself.  The  scene  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  where 
costly  gowns  and  briUiant  jewels  that  represent  small  fortunes  are 
seen  in  bewildering  display,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Beau- 
tiful women  and  society  leaders  that  you  read  about — distinguished 
people  from  everywhere — authors,  artists,  preachers,  actors,  and 
the  great  leaders  in  commerce  and  finance  are  here  in  their  happi- 
est moods  for  health,  recreation  or  pleasure,  or  all  combined. 

But  there  are  minor  hotels  and  boarding-houses  to  suit  the 
pockets  of  all.  Some  are  of  the  Spanish  type  with  broad  piazzas 
enclosed  with  lattice,  hammocks  and  cozy-corners  and  other  com- 
forts for  those  who  wish  a  more  quiet  life. 

Sufferers  from  grip  and  nervous  diseases  find  relief  in  this 
salubrious  climate. 

It  has  been  noticed  how  quickly  the  business  or  professional 
man  who  has  been  keyed  up  by  a  too  strenuous  life  takes  on  a  lazy 
feeling,  and  soon  begins  to  show  the  good  effect  of  a  winter  spent 
in  the  Tropics.  It  is  the  ideal  winter  home  for  worn  out  bodies 
and  jaded  nerves. 


KRYPTOL 

A  New  Substance  for  Electric  Heating 

In  his  report  of  September  17th  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  U.  S.  Consul-General  Mason,  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  an  important  innovation  in 
the  line  of  electric  heating. 

Among  the  notable  recent  German  inventions  in  the  field  of 
applied  science  is  an  electric  resistance  material  for  heating  pur- 
poses, to  which  has  been  given  the  name  "  kryptol."  The  exact 
method  of  its  preparation  and  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients 
employed  are  not  disclosed  by  the  specifications  of  its  patent,  but 
it  is  a  mixture  of  graphite,  carborundum,  and  clay  so  combined  as 
to  form  a  loose  granular  mass  or  powder  of  four  grades  or  degrees 
of  coarseness,  which  are  severally  best  adapted  to  different  heating 
operations. 

Electric  heat  may  be  developed  by  two  general  methods  : 
The  electric  circuit  may  be  broken,  so  that  a  voltaic  arc  is  formed, 
and  the  charge  in  the  furnace  is  thus  heated  directly,  or  the  current 
may  be  transmitted  through  a  conductor  that  offers  enough  resist- 
ance to  generate  heat,  which  is  imparted  to  other  substances  by 
contact.  This  is  the  indirect  electrical  heating  system,  of  which 
kryptol  offers  the  latest  and  most  interesting  example. 

The  two  main  difficulties  inherent  in  voltaic-arc  furnaces  are  : 
(i)  Only  very  high  temperatures  are  developed,  which  are  difficult 
to  modify  and  control,  and  (2)  the  arc  consists  largely  of  incandes- 
cent particles  of  (usually  carbon)  electrodes,  which  render  the 
flame  so  impure  as  to  preclude  its  use  for  many  important  pur- 
poses. Both  of  these  defects  are  remedied  by  kryptol,  which 
develops  heat  of  any  desired  intensity  from  a  gentle  warmth  up  to 
3,000°  Cel.,  and  is  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities. 
Moreover,  it  avoids  the  use  of  platinum,  nickel,  and  other  metallic 
wires  and  foils  that  have  been  hitherto  used  in  resistance  furnaces, 
thereby  securing  important  economy  and  avoiding  the  danger  of 
short  circuiting  and  other  accidents,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
present  when  metallic  spirals  in  connection  with  crucibles  are 
used. 

The  property  of  kryptol,  upon  which  its  efficiency  depends,  is 
the  fact  that  it  offers  to  an  electric  current  the  requisite  degree  of 
resistance  to  generate  a  high  degree  of  heat  without  destruction  to 
its  own  substance.  Consul  Mason  illustrates  the  method  of  its 
operation  by  means  of  an  earthenware  plate  inclosed  at  its  edges 
in  a  wooden  frame  and  bounded  at  two  opposite  sides  by  carbon 
electrodes  which  rest  upon  the  plate  and  are  connected  by  insu- 
lated wire  conductors  with  a  current  supply,  forming,  when  the 
break  between  the  electrodes  is  closed,  an  electric  current.  Upon 
the  earthenware  plate  is  loosely  strewn  the  granulated  kryptol  to  a 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  This,  when  the  kryptol  is  laid  continu- 
ously across  the  plate,  forms  the  electrical  connection  between  the 
two  electrodes  and  closes  the  circuit.  When,  however,  the  kryptol 
is  brushed  or  scraped  aside  so  that  an  open,  uncovered  space  is 
formed  through  the  layer  across  the  plate,  the  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  apparatus  remains,  so  to  speak,  dead.  If  now  the  kryptol 
is  brushed  into  the  open  space,  so  as  to  form  a  connection  between 
the  two  masses  lying  against  the  electrodes  on  either  side,  the 
circuit  is  at  once  restored,  and  the  kryptol  forming  this  thin  con- 
necting layer  begins  to  sparkle  and  glow,  becoming  in  a  few 
moments  incandescent  and  generating  a  heat  that  will  raise  cold 
water  to  boiling  in  three  or  four  minutes. 

A  peculiarity  is  that  the  incandescent  action  takes  place  only 
at  the  places  where  the  layer  of  kryptol  on  the  plate  is  thinnest, 
and  it  is  therefore  easily  possible  to  create  heat  just  in  the  place 
where  it  is  wanted  and  not  elsewhere,  for  in  this  case  the  thick 
bed  of  granular  material  on  other  portions  of  the  plate  remains 
cool  and  impassive  and  may  be  touched  or  stirred  by  the  naked 
hand  with  entire  impunity.  The  finer  the  grains  of  kryptol  the 
less  active  is  the  incandescence,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
four  different  grades  or  numbers  of  the  material  are  made,  to  be 
used  as  may  be  required  in  generating  different  temperatures. 
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This  extreme  tractability,  by  which  the  temperature  can  be 
absolutelj'  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  strength  of 
the  current  or  by  altering  the  thickness  of  the  kryptol  layer,  one 
or  both,  renders  it  applicable  to  a  large  variety  of  practical  uses, 
among  which  some  of  the  more  important  are  as  follows  ;  For 
heating  street  cars,  hallways,  sleeping  and  other  rooms,  and 
laboratories  where  a  continuous  uniform  warmth  is  essential.  The 
apparatus  includes  a  simple  cast-iron  flanged  radiator,  the  interior 
lining  of  which  is  glazed  so  as  to  insulate  the  kryptol  mass  with 
which  it  is  filled.  At  each  end  is  an  electrode,  usually  of  gas 
carbon,  connected  with  wires  carrying  a  current  of  4  to  5  amperes 
and  about  120  volts.  Such  a  heater,  which  can  be  put  under  a  car 
seat  or  beneath  the  floor,  where  it  is  out  of  sight,  can  easily  be 
managed  by  the  conductor  or  motorman,  can  generate  and  main- 
tain indefinitely  any  desired  temperature,  and  can  be  used  without 
refilling  for  weeks  together,  would  seem  to  solve,  technically,  at 
least,  the  problem  of  street-car  heating  in  cold  climates.  The 
radiator  is  made  with  a  close-fitting  cover,  for  it  is  found  that  the 
kryptol  endures  unimpaired  much  longer  in  a  closed  chamber  than 
in  the  open  air.  A  radiator  in  daily  use  requires  filling  with  fresh 
kryptol  once  in  about  three  months. 

This  process  lends  itself  with  great  convenience  to  all  the 
finer  smelting  operations  in  scientific  and  industrial  metallurgy. 
These  operations  may  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  small  crucible 
furnace,  which  consists  of  an  iron  shell  with  an  enamel  lining  filled 
with  coarse-grained  kryptol,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  hung  a 
movable  graphite  crucible,  in  which  any  temperature  up  to  2,000° 
Cel.  (3,632°F.)  may  be  generated.  With  a  current  of  15  amperes, 
nickel,  the  smelting  point  of  which  is  about  i,6oo°C.,  may  be  fused 
in  about  six  minutes. 

Some  of  the  steel  and  cutlery  manufacturers  iu  Westphalia  are 
experimenting  with  kryptol  with  a  view  to  its  employment  for 
tempering,  annealing,  and  case-hardening  steel  and  iron  bars, 
knives,  scissors,  and  other  implements.  Such  processes  would 
become  thereby  automatic  and  independent  of  the  skill  of  the 
workman. 

For  chemical  laboratories  the  new  material  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  Technical  College  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  the  Imperial  health  ofiice  at  Berlin,  and  other  State 
institutions.  When  used  in  ovens  and  heating  devices  of  various 
patterns  it  enables  the  chemist  to  heat  substances  to  any  desired 
temperature  and  to  maintain  an  unvarying  degree  of  heat  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  elementary  organic  analysis  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  heat  parts  of  the  substance  under  examination  to 
dififerent  temperatures  and  to  leave  another  portion  not  heated  at 
all.  For  this  purpose  a  simple  but  effective  apparatus  has  been 
devised.  It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  on  which  is  laid  a  fire  brick 
trough  or  gutter,  glazed  inside  and  filled  with  kryptol.  In  this  is 
laid  the  combustion  pipe,  which  may  be  a  glass  tube,  containing 
the  material  to  be  treated.  The  current  being  sent  through  the 
whole,  even  mass  of  kryptol,  heats  the  tube  uniformly  throughout 
its  length  ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to  heat  one  portion  to  a  high 
temperature,  it  is  only  necessary  to  scrape  the  kryptol  aside  and 
reduce  the  thickness  of  the  layer  under  that  part  of  the  tube,  when 
it  at  once  begins  to  glow  with  accelerated  heat,  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  other  parts  remains  unchanged.  If  it  is  desired  to  with- 
draw or  exclude  the  heat  entirely  from  the  central  part  of  the  tube, 
two  copper  forks,  which  slide  along  a  brass  conductor,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  kryptol,  which  take  up  the  current  and  pass  it  by 
the  conductor  over  the  intervening  space,  leaving  the  kryptol  and 
that  section  of  the  tube  cold  and  excluded  from  the  heating  opera- 
tion. 

As  the  ingredients  of  kryptol  will  withstand  any  temperature 
up  to  3,000°  Cel.,  its  use  for  heating  up  to  that  limit  is  restricted 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  furnace  and  cruci- 
ble are  composed.  Being  itself  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it 
retains  its  warmth  for  a  long  time,  and  on  account  of  its  cleanli- 
ness  and  absolute  tractability  offers  a  key  to  a  new  and  convenient 


system  of  cooking  and  of  warming  dwellings  and  other  buildings 
wherever  electric  currents  can  be  cheaply  generated  and  supplied. 

AGITATION    IN   THE    PIANO  TRADE 
Ability  Discounted  in  the  Interests  of  the  Inefficient  Workman 

"PARLY  in  October  a  strike  occurred  in  the  finishing  department 
■L'  of  the  Palmer  Piano  Co.  of  Toronto  which  threatened  to 
involve  all  of  the  piano  manufacturers  of  the  city  and  which  was 
finally  averted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Employers'  Association. 

The  recognized  hourly  rate  in  the  piano  trade  is  27  cents  or 
$27  a  fortnight  of  100  hours  and  the  piece  work  prices  are  based 
on  that  scale.  In  the  Palmer  Co.  the  men  were  earning  between 
$27.50  and  $28.50  in  the  fortnight,  or  between  27  and  28  cents. 
They  were  out  for  a  50  cent  increase  in  piece  work  and  a  flat  rate 
of  30  cents  an  hour  day  work  or  $30  a  fortnight.  This  would  have 
brought  their  piece  work  wage  up  to  between  $32.50  and  $33.50  a 
fortnight,  which  the  Company  would  not  accede  to. 

The  Palmer  Piano  Co.  referred  the  question  to  the  Employers' 
Association  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade  was  called  to 
decide  what  action  should  be  taken  to  resist  the  increase  of  3 
cents  an  hour.  A  formal  letter  was  sent  to  the  Local  Union  asking 
for  a  statement  of  their  case  to  which  no  answer  was  returned.  A 
meeting  was  then  arranged  between  the  striking  employees  of  the 
Palmer  Piano  Co.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association 
at  which  some  interesting  information  was  obtained.  The  men 
were  asked  if  their  action  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Union. 
They  refused  to  answer  and  said  that  information  as  to  that  point 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Executive  which  had  previously 
declined,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  letter  sent  them.  The 
wage  question  was  then  taken  up  ;  it  was  found  that  the  men  were 
able  to  earn  over  27  cents  an  hour,  but  demanded  a  straight  30 
cents  or  $15  a  week.  In  comparing  the  books  and  time  sheets  of 
the  Company  with  the  statements  of  the  men  as  to  wages  received 
a  curious  state  of  aff"airs  was  disclosed.  It  appears  that  in  the 
factory  there  was  a  Union  delegate  who  marked  all  the  time  slips 
of  the  men  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  firm.  These  slips 
'■  so  marked  showed  a  uniform  27  to  28  cents.  Some  of  the  more 
skilful  workmen,  however,  had  deceived  the  Union  censor  and 
while  presenting  dummy  slips  for  his  signature  had  sent  in  their 
true  return  of  work  to  the  firm  of  upwards  of  32  cents  and  in 
some  instances  34  cents  an  hour. 

A  curious  anomaly  was  thus  presented  of  men  striking  for  30 
cents  when  some  of  them  working  without  restraint  were  drawing 
32  cents  and  over.  It  was  clear  from  this  examination  that  the 
work  of  the  more  skilful  was  being  curtailed  in  order  to  enable  the 
less  efficient  to  earn  the  same  wages.  The  demand  had  been 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  slowest  worker  to  which  all  the  others 
were  expected  to,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Union  delegate  forced 
to  conform. 

A       The  Piano  Makers'  Association  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
forwarded  the  following  resolution  to  the  Union  : — 

"  That  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Employers'  Association  as  to  the  result  of  his  conference  with  the 
striking  men  of  the  Palmer  Piano  Co.,  and  after  having  examined 
the  wages  of  the  Palmer  Co.  paid  during  the  past  months  and 
finding  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
established  rate  of  27  cents  an  hour,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Employers'  Association  be  instructed  to  advise  the  Executive 
representing  the  striking  men  that  the  Palmer  Piano  Co.  should 
not  pay  any  increase  in  wages  and  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  to  see  that  the  men  return  to  work  by  Saturday,  the 
15th  inst." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Union  replied  that  they  admitted  that  in 
the  varnishing  department  the  men  were  being  paid  in  excess  of 
the  scale  and  withdrew  the  desired  increase  in  that  department, 
but  in  the  other  departments  they  claimed  that  the  30  cents  was 
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the  common  rate  paid  by  certain  other  manufacturers  of  the  city 
axid  that  they  as  a  Union  recognized  the  30  cents  per  hour  scale. 

The  Piano  Makers'  Association  had  statements  prepared  by 
each  firm  which  on  comparison  showed  that  the  statement  of  the 
men  was  not  correct,  that  the  piece  work  prices  were  based  on  the 
27  cents  a  hour  rate  and  while  some  of  the  men  were  drawing 
upwards  of  30  cents  it  was  on  account  of  skill  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  worker  and  was  not  due  to  any  advance- 
ment of  the  scale.  It  was  decided  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  the 
matter  and  the  following  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union  : — 

"  Having  read  and  considered  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  we 
reply  that  you  are  aware  that  the  minimum  basic  wage  rates  of  the 
piece  and  day  labor  of  the  trade  are  27c.  per  hour  in  the  city  and 
28c.  per  hour  in  Junction  factories,  and  that  though  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  earn  more  under  existing  piece  prices,  manu- 
facturers recognizing  differences  in  the  ability  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  many  of  their  men,  it  is  resolved  that  if  the  men  now  on 
strike  at  the  Palmer  Piano  factory  go  back  to  work  at  the  prices 
based  on  the  above  scale,  except  the  flowers  and  oilers-off,  to 
whom  an  advance  of  29c.  per  hour  be  conceded,  the  existing  con- 
ditions as  to  wages  in  the  different  factories  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  at  present  ; 

"  It  being  further  resolved  that  if  the  basis  of  27c.  per',hour  for 
rubbers  and  polishers  in  Toronto,  and  28c.  in  Junction  factories  be 
not  conceded  by  the  Union,  then  notice  is  now  given;  that  all  fac- 
tories in  both  city  and  Junction  will  close  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
the  2 1st  of  October,  and  a  re-adjustment  of  prices  to  be  made  in 
each  factory,  to  arrange  the  wages  on  a  scale  more  equitable  to  the 
manufacturer  ; 

■  "  Further,  as  it  is  intimated  that  there  is  a  misconception  as 
to  the  wages  actually  paid  in  different  factories,  and  as  such  a 
situation  as  would  call  for  the  closing  of  the  factories  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter,  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  are  willing 
to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men  of  the  Union  and  discuss  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  misunderstanding  and  to  arrange 
a  settlement  along  the  lines  of  the  above  resolution,  it  being 
requested  thit  the  Palmer  Co.  employees  resume  work  pending 
the  meetings  of  this  committee." 

In  reply  to  this  resolution  the  Union  Executive  appointed  a 
committee  and  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  manufacturers,  at 
which  they  endeavored  to  prove  their  statement  as  to  30c.  being 
the  common  rate.  They  were  unsuccessful  except  in  one  instance, 
where  certain  circumstances  had  rendered  it  advisable  for  the 
manufacturer  to  pay  the  increase. 

Being  convinced  of  the  determination  of  the  manufacturers  to 
abide  by  their  resolution,  they  asked  for  time  to  advise  the 
employees  to  return  to  work.  On  their  return  they  reported  they 
had  spoken  to  the  men,  who  refused  to  go  back,  and  that  they  as 
a  Union  had  no  power  to  order  them.  The  manufacturers  then 
stated  that  their  determination  was  final,  and  unless  the  men  went 
back  they  would  be  obliged  to  shut  down.  The  committee  then 
asked  for  a  conference  between  the  striking  employees  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Palmer  Co.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the 
men  decided  to  return  to  work  at  the  old  wages  in  order  to  prevent 
a  general  shut  down  of  the  factories. 

The  seriousness  of  the  position  can  be  readily  appreciated, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  shut  down  would  have  affected  over 
nine  hundred  men,  and  would  have  meant  to  them  in  wages 
between  $12,000  and  $13,000  weekly.  The  increase  meant  to  the 
manufacturer  an  extremely  heavy  burden,  and  one  which  they 
could  not  concede  to  their  competitors  in  trade. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  MEETING  POSTPONED 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  third  Thursday  in  November 
falls  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  (or  one  week  It  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  24th,  in  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Toronto 


OBNOXIOUS    LABOR  LEGISLATION 
Employers  Dictated  to  in  the  Matter  nf  Advertisements  for  Help 

THE  Alien  Labor  Bill,  as  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Wm.  Mulock,  July  last,  contained  a  clause  providing 
a  penalty  for  the  making  of  false  representations  tending  to  induce 
immigration.  In  the  discussion  of  the  bill  it  also  came  out  that 
an  amendment  had  been  prepared  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ross- 
land  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  making  it  illegal  for  Canadian 
employers  to  advertise  for  help  outside  of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  of  course  thrown  out,  and  these  matters  are, 
for  the  present  at  least,  a  dead  issue,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
opponents  of  the  bill  to  know  that  legislation  of  a  similar  character 
was  not  long  since  forced  through  the  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
legislation  the  validity  of  which  is  now  being  tested  in  the  Law 
Courts  of  that  State. 

The  measure  referred  to  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  for  an  individual  or  firm  to  omit 
from  an  advertisement  for  help  the  fact  that  a  strike  or  lock-out 
existed  in  his  or  its  plant  when  such  did  exist. 

One  of  the  first  prosecutions  under  this  obnoxious  statute  is 
told  of  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Iron  Age.  Some  few  weeks  ago 
Jacob  J.  Walser,  President  of  the  Goss  Printing  Company  of 
Chicago,  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Labor  Unions  of  that 
city  for  failing  to  state  in  an  advertisement  for  men  that  a  strike 
existed  in  his  plant.  His  company  is  one  of  many  in  Chicago 
against  which  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  is  still 
technically  waging  a  strike,  though  strike  conditions  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
championed  the  cause  of  Mr.  Walser  and  the  Goss  Company,  and 
has  decided  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testing  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.    Section  i  of  the  statute  reads  as  follows  : — ■ 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  induce,  persuade  or  engage  workmen 
to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  to  bring 
workmen  of  any  class  or  calling  into  this  State  to  work  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  labor,  through  or  by  false  representations, 
false  advertising  or  false  pretences  concerning  kind  or  character  of 
work  to  be  done,  or  amount  or  character  of  compensation,  or  sani- 
tary or  other  conditions,  or  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  strike  or  other  labor  trouble  pending  between  employers  and 
employees  at  the  time  of  or  previous  to  such  engagement. 

Failure  to  state  in  any  advertisement,  proposal  or  contract  for 
the  employment  of  workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  lockout  or  other 
labor  trouble  at  the  place  of  proposed  employment  when  such 
strike,  etc.,  exists,  shall  be  deemed  a  false  advertisement  and  mis- 
representation for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Section  2  provides  for  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  penalties, 
for  violation  of  the  above  statute.  Section  3  makes  it  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  not  less  than 
one  year  or  more  than  five  years,  for  bringing  armed  workmen 
into  the  State.  Section  4  gives  the  workmen  the  right  of  action 
for  recovery  of  all  damages  and  attorney's  fees  resulting  from  loss 
to  him  owing  to  false  advertisement. 


ANOTHER  LIFT   LOCK   FOR  THE  TRENT  CANAL 

The  announcement  comes  from  Ottawa  that  tenders  are  being 
called  for  a  $200,000  lift  lock  at  Kirkfield  on  the  Trent  Canal.  The 
location  will  be  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  Balsam  Lake,  or  about 
100  miles  from  the  Peterborough  lift.  The  Kirkfield  lock  will  be 
130  feet  long,  and  will  overcome  an  elevatior  of  55  feet,  being 
slightly  smaller  than  the  one  at  Peterborough.  It  will  also  differ 
from  the  Peterborough  lock  in  that  its  towers  will  be  of  steel 
instead  of  concrete  construction.  Work  will  be  pushed  forward 
very  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  lock,  as  well  as  thaj 
portion  of  the  canal  on  which  it  is  situated,  will  be  completed  by 
the  fall  of  1905. 


Transportation  Department 


EAST  AND  WEST-BOUND  RATES  ON  GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

A PRACTICE,  which  probably  dates  from  the  dawn  of  rail- 
roading in  Canada,  is  continued  in  spite  of  the  want  of  con- 
sistency or  reason  which  surrounds  it,  from  year  to  year 
not  because  the  railways  are  not  aware  that  the  practice 
is  unreasonable,  and  not  because  the  attention  of  the  railway 
managements  has  not  been  frequently  drawn  to  the  matter. 

This  practice  is  the  making  of  west-bound  rates  on  general 
merchandise  lower  than  the  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the 
same  merchandise  in  the  opposite  direction,  between  the  same 
points.  At  present  this  refers  exclusively  to  the  rates  between 
points  in  Ontario  West  and  points  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Example  : 

The  east-bound  winter  rates  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  and 
Ottawa,  are  based  upon  ist  class,  50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  5th 
class,  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  west-bound  rates  upon  44  and  22 
cents,  discriminations  against  the  east-bound  movement  of  6  and  3 
cents  respectively. 

The  same  discrimination  applies  to  all  points  west  of  Toronto 
and  south  of  North  Bay.  Take  the  case  of  London,  from  which 
to  Montreal  the  east-bound  1st  class  rate  is  66  cents  and  the  5th 
class  rate  33  cents,  while  the  west-bound  ist  and  5th  class  rates 
are  50  and  25  cents,  discriminations  of  16  cents  1st  class  and  8 
cents  5th  class  against  the  east-bound  movement  ;  and  Wmdsor, 
the  east-bound  ist  class  rate  to  Montreal  is  70  cents  and  5th  class 
35  cents,  while  the  west-bound  rates  are  58  cents  and  29  cents 
respectfully,  discriminations  against  the  east-bound  tonnage  of 
12  and  6  cents  per  100  lbs.  respectively. 

East  and  west-bound  rates  between  pomts  in  Quebec,  east 
and  south  of  Montreal  and  points  in  eastern  Ontario  are  all  related 
to  the  Montreal  rates  :  east  of  Montreal  and  north  of  Carleton 
Junction  the  same  fixed  rate  additions  are  added  to  the  Montreal 
rates  whether  the  traffic  be  east  or  west-bound. 

Between  points  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  east  and  west- 
bound rates  are  also  related  to  the  Montreal  rates,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show  : — 

DISCRIMINATION  TO  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

The  1st  class  rate  from  Toronto  to  St.  John,  N  B.,  is  70  cents, 
5th  class  rate  35  cents.  From  St.  John  to  Toronto,  the  ist  class 
rate  is  64  cents,  5th  class  32  cents,  discriminations  against  the 
east-bound  movement  of  6  and  3  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  ist  and  5th 
class  respectively.  The  same  discrimination  applies  in  the  rates 
between  London  or  Windsor  and  St.  John  or  Halifax  ;  in  fact, 
the  discriminations  exist  against  the  east-bound  tonnage  through- 
out this  territory. 

WHY  DO  THEY  EXIST  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  these  discriminations  should  be 
allowed  to  exist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  railways,  who  are  able  to 
act  unanimously  on  other  subjef^ts  cannot  agree  upon  a  reasonable 
course  in  the  premises  ?  The  railway  managements  are  not 
wanting  in  courage  to  grapple  with  the  discrimination,  which  so 
long  as  it  is  allowed  to  exist,  will  be  complained  of  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  of  the  west. 

THE  WESTERN  HANUFACTURER'S  GOODS 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  enter  into  arguments  to  show  that  to 
some  extent  the  raw  material  of  the  western  manufacturer  has  to  be 
imported  and  carried  into  the  west  before  his  finished  product  can 
be  shipped  east,  nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 


fact  that  to  an  extent  the  general  merchandise  shipped  east  from 
Ontario  has  to  compete  with  like  goods  arriving  from  beyond 
the  seas  through  the  port  of  Montreal  or  Quebec,  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  through  Maritime  Province  ports,  for  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  markets  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
also  supplied  from  the  United  States  by  goods  shipped  on  low 
water  rates  from  Boston.  These  conditions  should  establish  the 
necessity  from  the  railway  standpoint  of  conceding  equal  rights,  if 
the  principle  were  not  already  established  by  the  common  definition 
or  interpretation  of  justice. 

EMPTY  CAR  nOVEMENT 

The  "  empty  car  "  movement  has  been  quoted  in  times  past 
as  justifying  the  lower  rates  west-bound,  but  with  respect  to  the 
empty  car  movement  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  reasonable  to  expect  that 
this  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  factor  in  establishing  general 
merchandise  rates.  If  the  empty  car  movement  is  to  be  a  factor 
at  all  in  rate  making  it  can  only  reasonably  be  so  with  respect  to 
the  coarse  traffic,  such  as  raw  material  for  factories  and  traffic, 
the  movement  of  which  may  be  encouraged  without  injustice  to 
the  community,  such  traffic  as  without  the  low  rates  would  not 
move. 

CHICAOO-NEW  YORK  RATES 

The  east-bound  and  west-bound  rates  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  were  not  always  the  same.  The  United  States  trunk 
lines  put  in  effect  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1893  equal 
rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  As  the  movement 
of  traffic  in  the  intermediate  territory  is  provided  for  by  rates 
related  to  these  Chicago-New  York  rates  on  a  percentage  basis, 
the  east  and  west-bound  rates  within  that  territory  are  what 
might  be  called  "  practically  the  same  "  in  both  directions. 

The  Railway  Commission  commences  November  ist  proximo, 
to  receive  and  approve  the  tariffs  of  the  Canadian  Railway.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  local  merchandise  tariffs  may  not  be  passed 
upon  and  approved  until  this  practice  is  stopped,  this  practice 
which,  however  reasonable  it  may  have  been  when  all  the  supplies 
of  the  west  had  to  be  shipped  from  the  seaboard,  is  now  entirely 
unreasonable  when  in  the  western  peninsula  of  Ontario  are  located 
a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada. 

The  following  are  extended  examples  of  the  discrimination 
against  the  east-bound  rates  (winter  basis)  : 
ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC 


c. 

-ASS 

RATES 

IN  CENTS 

PER 

100  LBS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

50 

44 

38 

31 

25 

23 

19 

17 

44 

39 

33 

28 

22 

22 

17 

15 

Discrimination  against  east- 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

I 

2 

2 

54 

47 

41 

34 

27 

25 

20 

19 

Montreal  to  Hamilton.,.. 

46 

40 

35 

29 

23 

23 

18 

16 

Discrimination  against  east- 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

66 

58 

50 

41 

33 

31 

23 

22 

50 

44 

38 

31 

25 

25 

19 

17 

Discrimination  against  east- 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

5 

Windsor  and  Owen  Sound 

70 

61 

53 

44 

35 

33 

24 

23 

Montreal  to  Owen  Sound 

51 

44 

36 

29 

29 

21 

20 

Discrimination  against  east- 

12 

10 

9 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

These  are  only  isolated 

:ases 

but 

they 

are 

representative 

cases.  The  same  discrimination  exists  against  the  whole  system 
of  east-bound  class  rates. 
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ONTARIO  AND  MARITIHE  PROVINCES 

CLASS   RATES   IN   CENTS   PER   lOO  LBS. 


■ 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

Toronto  to  Halifax  

72 

64 

53 

44 

35 

35 

29 

27 

66 

59 

5'J 

42 

33 

33 

28 

26 

Discrimination  against  east- 







6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

76 

67 

58 

48 

38 

38 

31 

30 

Halifax  to  Hamilton  

68 

60 

52 

43 

34 

34 

29 

27 

Discrimination  against  east- 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

3 

88 

78 

67 

55 

44 

44 

34 

33 

72 

64 

55 

45 

36 

36 

30 

28 

Discrimination  against  east- 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

8 

4 

5 

Windsor  and  Owen  Sound 

92 

81 

70 

58 

46 

46 

35 

34 

Halifax  to  Owen  Sound  and 

80 

71 

61 

50 

40 

40 

32 

31 

Discrimination  against  east- 

12 

10 

9 

S 

6 

6 

3 

3 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY  COMMISSION  JUDGMENTS  IN 
RATE-CASES 

Among  the  complaints  laid  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners, on  their  recent  visit  to  Toronto,  were  the  Almonte 
Knitting  Company's  complaint  regarding  coal  rates,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Ontario  millers  of  split  peas  regarding  the  rates 
upon  split  peas.  Reference  is  made  to  these  cases  because  the 
Board  has  just  handed  out  judgments. 

THE  ALMONTE  KNITTING  COMPANY'S  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  THE 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

This  complaint  involved  the  question  as  to  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  rate  from  Suspension  Bridge  to  Almonte,  as  compared 
with  rates  into  territory  adjacent  to  Almonte.  The  Canadian 
Pacific,  from  the  outset,  took  the  stand  that  $2.40  per  ton  to 
Almonte,  seven  miles  north  of  Carleton  Junction,  was  fair  as  com- 
pared with  $2.00  per  ton  to  Ottawa,  Britannia,  Stittsville,  etc., 
Ottawa  being  twenty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Carlton  Junction 
The  railway  management  expressed  the  opinion  that  regardless  of 
what  rates  were  made  from  Detroit  or  Suspension  Bridge,  the  coal 
would  continue  to  reach  Almonte  via  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier. 
The  Board  would  not  allow  weight  to  this  contention,  but  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  rates  to  Almonte  should  be  on  a  basis  relative 
to  the  rates  to  adjacent  points.  Relativity,  in  this  case,  seems  to 
involve  practically  no  other  conditions  than  mileage  and  cost  of 
carriage. 

The  mileage  to  Almonte  is  less  than  the  mileage  to  Ottawa. 
The  expenses  of  transportation  are  not  greater  from  Carleton  Junc- 
tion to  Almonte,  tljan  from  Carleton  Junction  to  Ottawa  or  interme- 
diate points.  It  is  not  plain,  therefore,  why  the  rate  to  Almonte 
should  be  even  20c.  per  ton  higher  than  the  rate  to  Ottawa.  If 
the  contention  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  is  correct  that  the 
coal  must  move  across  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier,  the  measure  of 
relief  asked  for  by  the  Almonte  factory,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned 
the  railway  would  not  lose  any  revenue  and  might  have  been 
granted  with  good  grace  by  that  company,  since  the  probable  effect 
of  the  concession  upon  the  coal  agents  of  Ogdensburg  would  be 
to  make  it  necessary  to  retain  the  trade  to  reduce  their  price  by 
20c.  per  ton.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  would  probably 
profit  by  the  reduction  and  the  Canadian  railway  would 
lose  nothmg,  since  its  charge  from  Prescott  is  a  fixed 
one.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  position  (that  the  coal  must 
move  via  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier),  taken  by  the  railway  is  cor- 
rect. If  it  be  correct,  why  does  the  railway  publish  rates  from 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  into  this  territory,  and  why  did  it,  in 
June  last,  reduce  its  rate  from  Detroit  to  Ottawa  and  inter- 
mediate points,  from  $2.50  to  $2.25  per  ton.''  This  publishing 
and  reducing  of  rates  does  not  give  the  appearance  of 
an  absence  of  trade  via  Detroit.  If  coal  can  be  shipped 
via   Detroit  at  the  rates    quoted    by   the   Canadian  Pacific 


Railway,  the  rate  from  Suspension  Bridge  being  lower,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  coal  could  be  moved  also  via  Suspension  Bridge. 

The  Board  refers  to  the  custom  of  railways  as  justifying  the 
breaking  of  groups  from  junction  points  in  the  fixing  of  higher 
rates  into  branch  lines,  but  railway  custom,  an  examination  of 
tariffs  will  show,  is  erratic,  often  unreasonable,  and  by  no  means 
uniform  and  consistent. 

Railway  practice  is,  to  some  extent,  to  administer  a  species 
of  punishment,  by  means  of  rates,  to  industries  which  locate  off  the 
main  lines  of  transportation.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  this  should  be  the  case,  specially  so  when  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  transportation  on  the  main  lines  are  not  of  a 
special  character.  Manufacturers  at  Almonte  and  manufacturers 
elsewhere  located,  on  main  or  branch  lines,  may  be,  and  likely  are, 
competing  in  the  general  market  of  Canada  with  manufacturers 
otherwise  situated.  It  is  due  to  these  manufacturers,  in  the 
absence  of  those  special  conditions,  such  as  water  competition,, 
which  hold  down  rates  between  points  affected  thereby,  that  all 
places  should  be  given  a  relative  system  of  rates,  both 
for  inward  raw  material  and  fuel  and  outward  finished  goods;  a 
system  that  considers  the  mileage  traversed  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  various  points.  In  the  absence  of  relative  rates, 
an  unnatural  restraint  is  imposed  upon  the  growth  of  certain  points 
to  the  injury  in  many  cases  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

COnPLAINT  OF  THE  MILLERS  OF  CEDAR  LUMBER 

The  following  judgment  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  discrimination  against  cedar  lumber  complained 
of  by  the  lumber  millers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  report  of  this 
case  was  given  in  the  October  number  of  Industrial  Canada. 
"  In  the  Matter  of 

The  Complaint  of  the  British  Columbia  Lumber  and  Shingle 
Manufacturers'  Association  against  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  for  discriminating  in  its  freight  rates  on  the  lines  of 
railway  against  cedar  lumber  : 

Upon  hearing  the  complainants,  represented  by  W.  H.  D. 
Miller,  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  support  of  the  complaint, 
and  Mr.  E.  P.  Davis,  K.C.,  Mr.  J.  E.  McMullen  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
Greer,  contra,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Board  that  a  rate  of  10  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds  is  imposed  upon  cedar  lumber  carried  on 
the  respondent  company's  line  of  railway,  in  excess  of  the  rates 
charged  upon  other  lumber,  namely,  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  other 
kinds  of  lumber,  which  excess  rate  of  ten  cents  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  the  Board,  an  unreasonable  and  excessive 
charge  upon  cedar  lumber  as  compared  with  the  rates  upon  other 
lumber,  and  which  unjustly  discriminates  against  cedar  lumber. 
The  Board  Therefore  Hereby  Orders, 

Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  sections  253  and  254 
of  the  Railway  Act,  1903,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany and  all  other  railway  companies  do  hereafter  desist  from 
charging  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  freight  upon  cedar  lumber 
than  is  charged  by  them  on  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  other  lumber  of 
like  class  ;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  all 
other  railway  companies  are  hereby  charged  forthwith  to  give 
effect  to  this  order." 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FREIGHT 

Freight  classification,  affecting  directly  a  large  proportion 
and  indirectly  almost  the  whole  of  the  railway  freight  tonnage  of 
Canada,  will  engage,  more  and  more,  the  attention  of  the  shipping 
public  as  the  importance  of  transportation  is  brought  home  to 
manufacturers  and  shippers. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  consider  the  various  classifications  which 
affect  the  Canadian  shipping  and  transportation  interests,  and  to 
express  some  views  with  regard  to  making  or  fixing  of  classification. 
NUMBER   OF  CLASSES 

It  might  be  supposed,  after  considering  the  class  rate  tariffs 
connected  with  various  classifications,  that  there  were  in  the 
Canadian  classification  but  ten  classes,  in  the  Official  classification 
of  the  United  States  but  six,  in  the  Western  classification,  also  of 
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the  United  States,  but  ten  classes.  In  these  classifications 
additional  classes  are  provided  for  light,  bulky,  valuable  or  danger- 
ous goods,  based  upon  the  first  class  ;  for  example  :  first  and  a 
half  class,  double  first,  three  times  first,  and  four  times  first. 
There  are  also  in  the  Official  Classification  two  additional  or 
intermediate  classes  known  as  Rule  25,  falling  between  second 
and  third  class  (15%  off  second  class  rates),  and  Rule  26,  falling 
between  third  and  fourth  class  (20%  off  third  class  rates).  These  in- 
termediate classes  were  the  outgrowth  of  an  advance  in  the  ratings 
of  certain  commodities  (at  one  time  third  or  fourth  class)  which 
were  advanced  one  class  by  the  Committee  of  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation. These  new  classes  represent  the  compromise  resulting 
upon  the  protests  of  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

CLASSES-LIMITED  ' 
With  the  limited  range  of  classes  afforded  in  these  classifica- 
tions, it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  for  the  Railway  Classification 
Committees  to  decide  into  what  classes  commodities  should  be 
sorted.  The  classifying  is  rendered  more  difficult  where  the 
commodities  themselves  assume  various  forms  or  are  put  up  in 
packages  of  various  kinds. 

WELL   DEFINED   PRINCIPLES  NECESSARY 
These  difficulties  emphasize  the  necessity  of  having  clear 
well-defined  principles  upon  which  to  work.    The  elements  or 
factors  of  classification  should  be  clearly  laid  down,  so  that  all 
commodities  which  are  to  be  classed  may  be  passed  upon  and 
assigned  each  its  proper  rating,  according  to  a  well-defined  plan 
DIFFICULT  TO  SAY  PLAN  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
How  far  the  classifications  of  the  past  or  the  classifications  as 
they  exist  to-day  were  constructed  upon  well-defined  principles,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.    It  is  possible  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the 
various  elements  have  not  been  properly  balanced,  if  they  have 
been  considered  at  all. 

OFFICIAL  CLASSIFICATION 
The  Official  Classification,  in  use  in  the  United  States  east  of 
Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  took  the 
place,  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, of  131  local  classifications  in  use  on  about  as  many  rail- 
ways and  the  place,  also,  of  half  a  dozen  classifications  as  applied 
to  particular  movements  of  traffic;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  traffic 
moving  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

GROWTH  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
The  growth  of  classification  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  made,  are  illustrated  by  the  dissertation  upon  the  sub- 
ject, covered  by  Part  2  of  the  "Forty  Year  Review  of  the  Changes 
in  Freight  Tariffs,"  published  last  year  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Before  quoting  from  this  report,  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the 
power  of  criticism  rather  than  of  regulation.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  the  power  vested  by  the  Railway  Act  of  1903  in  the 
Railway  Commission  for  Canada.  The  Canadian  board  is  clothed 
with  a  degree  of  regulative  power. 

INFLUENCES  IN  MAKING  CLASSIFICATION 
In  considering  freight  classifications  wherever  they  are  in 
effect,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  influences  under  which 
each  classification  is  established.  The  Official  Classification 
shows  little  direct  results,  since  its  birth,  of  the  influence  of  the 
Board  at  Washington.  That  there  have  been  indirect  results  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  The  power  of  criticism  and  the  educative  power 
of  the  federal  board  gradually  tells.  The  interest  manifested,  not 
in  classification  alone,  but  in  the  general  questions  of  transporta- 
tion, by  the  shipping  public  of  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

A  FORTY  YEAR  REVIEW  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  Board  in  their  report,  above  referred  to, 
discussed  classification.  To  quote  from  this  report:  "It  was  dis- 
covered early  that  the  charges  for  transportation  of  different 
articles  of  freight  could  not  be  apportioned  among  such  articles 


with  regard  alone  to  the  cost  of  carriage.  This  basis  of  determin- 
ing the  charges,  it  was  found,  would  confine  to  narrow  limits  the 
movement  of  different  articles  whose  bulk  or  weight  was  large  in 
comparison  to  their  value,  while  heavier  articles  with  less  bulk 
would  be  made  to  pay  proportionately  low  rates.  Under  the 
system  of  apportioning  charges  directly  to  the  cost  some 
kinds  of  commerce  which  have  been  very  useful  to 
the  country  and  have  a  tendency  to  bring  different  sections 
into  more  intimate  business  and  social  relations  could 
never  have  attained  to  any  considerable  magnitude  and 
in  some  cases  could  not  have  existed  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  value  at  place  of  delivery  would  not  equal  the  purchase 
price  with  the  transportation  added.  Traffic  would  thus  be  pre- 
cluded because  the  charge  for  carriage  would  be  greater  than  it 
could  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
articles,  which  with  small  bulk  or  weight,  concentrated  great  value 
would,  on  that  system  of  making  them,  be  absurdly  low  when 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  article  and  perhaps  not  less  so  when 
the  comparison  was  with  the  value  of  the  service  of  transporting 
them. 

VALUE  OF  SERVICE 

"  Accordingly,  it  was  found  not  to  be  unjust  to  distribute  the 
entire  cost  of  service  on  a  basis  that  gave  greater  consideration  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  service  than  to  the  cost. 

ELEMENTS   OF  CLASSIFICATION 

"  The  following  are  laid  down  by  the  Board  as  elementary 
factors  in  classification  :  (7)  The  competitive  eleme7it  j  {2)  The 
volume  of  business ;  (j)  The  direction  in  which  the  freight 
moves;  {4)  The  value  of  the  article j  (j)  The  bulk  and  the 
weight ;  {6)  The  degree  of  risk  attending  transportation  j  (7) 
The  facilities  required  for  particular  or  special  shipments  j  [8) 
The  facilities  required  for  a  general  tonnage  of  a  particular 
commodity ;  {g)  Analogy;  (10)  Compromise  {in  some  of  the 
classifications  of  the  United  States) ;  {11)  What  the  traffic  will 
bear." 

CLASSIFICATION   AND  EVOLUTION 

It  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  considered  the  matter  that 
classification  is  an  evolution.  Even  the  Official  Classification,  as 
stated  above,  has  for  its  foundation  the  130  or  more  local  and 
particular  classifications.  Of  these  various  elements  laid  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  all  may  have  entered 
to  a  degree  into  the  construction  of  the  Official  Classification, 
some  at  least  could  have  done  so  only  through  the  influence  which 
they  had  in  the  construction  of  the  local  classifications  upon  which 
the  Official  Classification  was  based. 

UNIVERSAL  ELEMENTS 

Some  of  the  elements  are  of  a  universal  application  ;  the  bulk, 
weight,  value,  the  degree  of  risk  attending  transportation,  the 
facilities  required  and  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  volume  is  of 
general  application  only  in  so  far  as  the  volume  is  measured,  for  a 
carload  or  a  less  than  carload  rate,  because  the  United  States 
Commission  has  ruled — and  very  properly  so — that  the  only 
differentiation  of  rates  should  be  for  carload  and  less  than  car- 
load quantities. 

WHAT  THE  TRAFFIC  WILL  BEAR 

What  the  traffic  will  bear  is  an  important  universal  factor. 
Its  application  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  careful  examination  of 
all  commodities  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  their  capacity  to  bear 
freight  charges.  "  What  the  traffic  will  bear "  enters  into  the 
making  of  classification  as  a  national  necessity.  The  cost  of 
transportation  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  produce  at  once 
reasonable  returns  to  the  railway  companies  and  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  communities  they  serve.  The  economic  and 
transportation  conditions  to-day  favor  the  movement  of  certain 
kinds  of  traffic,  usually  low  grade,  at  but  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  carriage.  What  surplus  of  revenue  is  due  from,  but  cannot  be 
earned  upon  this  tonnage  in  which  all  are  interested,  which  will 
not  stand  higher  rates,  must  be  made  good  by  the  high  grade 
traffic  which  is  able  to  stand  reasonably  high  rates. 
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ELEMENTS  NOT  UNIVERSAL 

The  competitive  element,  the  direction  of  tonnage  and  even 
compromise  may  be  considered  as  factors  in  the  making  of  small, 
local  or  district  classifications  of  individual  and,  to  some  extent, 
small  lines.  In  the  construction  of  a  general  classification  like  the 
Official  Classification  or  the  Canadian  Freight  Classification,  these 
elements  are  not  universal  factors  unless  they  can  be  applied 
universally  throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the  classification. 
The  competitive  element  might  be  local  in  Ontario ;  for  example : 
Ontario  shippers  might  be  in  close  competition  with  the  shippers 
of  Michigan  or  New  York,  a  competition  encouraged  by  the 
classification  in  force  from  those  States  and  low  class  rates.  The 
same  competition  might  not  e.xist  in  the  other  provinces.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  railways  nor  fair  to  the  general  public  that 
the  low  rate  required  and  established  for  the  particular  competition 
in  Ontario  should  be  extended  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
same  might  be  said  about  the  movement  of  tonnage,  if  it  is  a 
factor  in  the  construction  of  classification.  It  cannot  be  a  factor 
in  the  construction  of  general  classification  covering  a  broad 
territory.  The  direction  of  tonnage  varies  and  is  a  local  or 
territorial  condition.  Where  it  is  considered  with  respect  to  a 
particular  territory  as  a  factor  in  making  a  small  local  classifica- 
tion, it  should  not  appear  as  a  factor  unless  it  has  reference  to  a 
variety  of  tonnage  which  would  require  a  low  commodity  or  class 
rate  to  provoke  its  movement,  which,  without  a  low  class  or  a  low 
commodity  rate  would  not  be  moved.  The  movement  of  such 
tonnage  should  not  be  encouraged  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
shippers. 

ANALOGY  ILLUSIVE 

Analogy  is  rather  an  illusive  factor.  Commodities  should  he 
classified  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  fit  into  the 
legitimate  elements  ot  classification.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
individuals  to  decide  what  is  analogy  and  what  is  not. 

COMPROMISE 

Compromise  is  not  a  fair  element  of  classification.  It  is 
difficult,  even  in  a  small  territory,  and  impossible  in  a  large 
territory,  for  railway  companies  to  compromise  with  one  party 
or  group  of  parties  without  the  probability  of  doing  some  injustice. 
COMPETITIVE  ELEMENT 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  various  objectionable  elements 
only  one,  the  competitive  element,  can  reasonably  be  admitted 
into  the  making  of  classification,  and  then  it  should  be  admitted 
only  when  the  competition  is  as  general  as  the  classification. 

THE  CANADIAN  CLASSIFICATION 

In  considering  the  Canadian  Classification,  it  is  possible 
that  succeeding  Classification  Committees  have  not  measured 
commodities  by  these  elements  with  the  care  that  the  circum- 
stances warrant.  One  would  also  have  to  take  account  of  the 
extent  to  which,  in  making  this  Classification,  the  classifications 
of  the  United  States  have  played  a  part. 

VOTINGS  IN  COMMITTEE 

The  system  of  voting  in  Committee,  one  vote  for  each 
representative,  gives  to  the  larger  lines  some  measure  of  what  is 
due  to  larger  interests.  The  alternative  system  (one  line,  one 
vote)  would  give  an  undue  influence  to  smaller  roads  and  arm 
their  representatives  with  power  to  impose,  if  disposed  to  do  so, 
unreasonable  conditions.  Combination  is  easy  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  the  interests  to  be  combined  is  small.  There  is  a 
danger  of  one  road  or  even  one  party  dominating  the  delibera- 
tions, not  necessarily  by  attendance,  but  by  instructions  to  dele- 
gates. These  instructions  may  be  influenced,  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  points  out,  by  a  question  of  policy  rather 
than  by  the  determination  to  deal  out  what  is  due  to  the  public. 
At  times  this  domination  may  counteract  individuality  and  over- 
ride expert  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  In  future  the 
various  operations  of  these  railway  committees  can  be  examined, 
on  complaint,  by  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission.  Herein  is 
rovided  a  much  needed  protection  for  the  public. 


RAILWAY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Two  points  the  Canadian  roads  should  bear  prominently  in 
mind  in  making  classification  are, — first,  the  public  character  of 
their  tariffs  and  the  necessity  of  being  fair  as  between  patrons — 
second,  their  responsibility  for  the  up-building  of  Canadian  com- 
munities. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COMMITTEES 

To  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  is  due  to  a  large  extent  the 
importance  of  Canada  to-day  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint, 
and  according  as  the  country  is  prepared  to  extend  the  manufac- 
turing of  its  wants,  to  that  extent  the  Customs  Tariff"  should  be 
sympathetic  and  protective. 

The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  framers  of  a  cus- 
toms tariff" is  not  much  greater  than  the  responsibility  which  falls  to 
the  classification  and  freight  committees  of  the  railway  companies. 
Through  the  fixing  of  classification  and  the  making  of  rates  the 
Canadian  industries  may  be  to  a  large  extent  either  made  or 
marred. 

RAILWAY  OFFICIALS  PROTECTIONISTS 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  railway  officials  aie  other- 
wise than  protectionist  in  their  views,  at  least  so  in  the  interests 
of  their  properties.  There  is  no  question  as  to  which  results  more 
favorably  to  the  transportation  company,  the  home  manufacture  or 
the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad.  For  this 
reason  and  for  the  true  conservation  of  their  interests  ;  which 
follows  upon  a  national  construction  of  tariff's  and  classifications, 
in  the  making  of  classifications  and  tariff's,  the  disposition  to  be 
liberal  should  be  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manu- 
facturer or  shipper,  in  the  consideration  of  his  raw  material  or 
manufactured  output. 

UNITED  STATES  CLASSIFICATIONS 

In  some  of  the  various  discussions  on  classification  before  the 
Railway  Commission,  it  has  been  necessary  to  quote,  to  assist  in 
sustaining  the  contentions  of  the  Association,  the  ratings  establish- 
ed by  the  committees  of  the  Western  or  Official  Classifications. 
These  ratings  are  urged  as  factors  in  the  discussions  rather  than 
as  controlling  reasons.  They  are  urged  to  support  the  contentions 
of  the  association,  in  its  views,  which  without  the  support  of 
these  classifications,  would  still  be  the  same.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  elements  of  unfairness  do  not  exist  in  the  classifications 
of  the  United  States.  Probably  they  exist,  if  not  to  a  greater 
extent,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  Canadian  Freight  Classifi- 
cation. The  classification  of  Canada,  too,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  improve  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  and  with  the 
broader  understanding  among  the  public,  and  with  the  railways, 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  classification  should  be  made. 
The  United  States  classifications,  on  the  other  hand,  except  in  as 
far  as  they  are  made  by  commissions  with  power  (to  a  limited  ex- 
tent only  does  this  condition  obtain),  cannot  be  considered,  with 
respect  to  the  ratings  of  individual  commodities,  as  by  any  means 
perfect. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  United  States  the  tendency  of  classification  toward 
uniformity  is  expressed  in  the  consolidation  of  the  various  local 
classifications  into  the  broader  Official  Western  or  Southern 
Classification.  The  aspirations  and  efforts  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  several  years,  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  securing  a  uniformity.  In  Canada  the  advantage 
is  already  secured,  The  Canadian  Classification  applies  from  one 
end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  This  uniformity  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  It  should  be  departed  from  only  where  con- 
ditions exist  (such  as  competition  from  the  United  States)  which 
make  it  essential  that  with  respect  to  particular  territories  and 
commodities  reduced  ratings  should  be  granted.  In  this  case, 
the  same  practice  as  obtains  in  Official  classification  territory,  of 
making  territorial,  exceptions  sheets  to  the  general  classification, 
might  reasonably  be  adopted. 

AGENCIES  WANTED 

Advertiser  (Scotchman)  returning  shortly  to  the  Old  Country 
will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  leading  makers  or  manufacturers 
of  woolens  or  fancy  goods,  with  the  view  of  representing  them 
there  ;  has  influential  connection  among  the  principal  merchants 
and  shippers  of  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  also  among 
the  larger  cities  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Colonies, 
Send  replies  to  Box  H,,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto, 
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NO.   7. — ROBERT  MCLAUGHLIN 


was  added 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA 

Robert  McLaughlin, 
.founder  of  The  Mc- 
Laughlin Carriage  Co., 
was  born  in  1837  in  the 
County  of  Durham,  On- 
tario. After  thirty  years 
spent  upon  the  farm  and 
in  lumbering,  he  embark- 
ed upon  a  business  career 
by  building,  in  the  Village 
of  Enniskillen,  a  small 
wooden  carriage-shop. 
The  first  year  his  staff  of 
workmen  consisted  of  one 
blacksmith  and  one  ap- 
prentice, with  whose  help 
he  turned  out  eight 
wheeled  vehicles  and 
about   as  many  sleighs. 

During  the  succeeding 
nine  years  enlargements 
were  made  to  this  primi- 
tive structure  from  time  to  time,  and  his  staff 
to  in  proportion  as  the  sale  of  buggies  increased. 
Y  In  1878  Mr.  McLaughlin  moved  to  Oshawa,  where  he  erected 
]a.  substantial  three  story  brick  factory,  in  which  about  thirty  men 
were  employed.  Still  his  business  continued  to  expand,  and 
addition  after  addition  was  built  to  his  plant  until,  in  1888,  ex- 
tension came  to  an  end  for  want  of  room  on  the  lot.  At  this  date 
the  large  premises  of  the  Oshawa  Cabinet  Factory  were  acquired. 
At  the  same  time  two  sons,  G.  W.  and  R.  S.,  who  had  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship  under  their  father,  were  taken  in  as 
partners. 

From  now  on  the  firm  devoted  their  energy  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  which  grew  very  rapidly.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1899, 
there  were  280  employees  on  their  pay  roll,  but  on  that  night  the 
entire  buildings  and  plant  were  destroyed  by  fire.  With 
characteristic  energy  Mr.  McLaughlin  at  once  undertook  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  while  the  junior  members  of  the  firm  equipped 
and  operated  a  temporary  establishment  in  Gananoque.  By 
November,  1900,  their  two  main  buildings  were  completed,  and 
before  Christmas  of  the  same  year  2,400  cutters  had  been  made 
and  disposed  of 

Since  then,  it  has  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  plant,  which  is  to-day  recognized  as  the  best  and  largest  in  the 
country.  The  factory  proper  has  a  floor  space  of  176,500  sq.  ft. 
and  is  built  on  the  fireproof  sprinkling  system  plan  with  hardwood 
floors.  From  375  to  400  hands  are  employed,  of  whom  350 
are  skilled  operators.  During  the  Company's  last  fiscal  year  over 
14,000  vehicles  were  manufactured,  which  were  sold  in  every  part 
of  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
British  Isles. 

On  being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the  fact  that  from  such 
a  small  beginnmg  he  had  built  up  such  a  tremendous  business, 
\  Mr.  McLaughlin,  with  his  accustomed  modesty,  replied  that  it  was 
'  ^more  of  a  wonder  to  himself  perhaps  than  to  anyone  else.  Per- 
sonally he  is  inclined  to  give  most  of  the  credit  to  his  two  sons, 
who  have  put  their  entire  energy  into  a  business  in  which  they 


received  a  thorough  training  in  their  early  years.  He  himself, 
however,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  that  there  should  be  one 
grade  only  and  that  the  best,  and  to  his  constant  endeavor  to  excel 
in  quality  and  style  much  of  his  success  must  surely  be  attributed. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  has  served  his  town  as  councillor, 
school  trustee  and  mayor.  He  is  also  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  always  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada. 


As  proving  their  claim  that  "  The  sun  never  sets  on  The 
Canadian  Airmotor,"  the  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 
write  that  a  few  years  ago  they  sent  one  of  their  Airmotors  on  the 
S.S.  "Discovery"  to  the  Antarctic  regions;  more  recently  two 
outfits  were  purchased  for  Captain  Bernier  for  his  expedition  to 
the  North  ;  a  large  shipment  has  just  been  forwarded  to  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  and  another  to  the  British  Government  at  Larnica, 
Cyprus,  while  quotations  have  been  furnished  prospective  buyers  in 
Australia  and  on  the  West  African  Gold  Coast. 

The  elevator  of  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.,  at  Fort  William, 
is  now  handling  grain  and  will  soon  be  finished.  The  company 
has  let  the  contract  for  a  3,000  barrel  flour  mill  on  an  adjoining 
site.  When  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  on  the 
continent. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  is  erecting  a  large  warehouse, 
show  rooms  and  office  building  in  Winnipeg. 

A.  E.  Rea  &  Co.  are  building  a  five  story  brick  warehouse  on 
Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

Work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  ahead  on  the  immense  dam  for 
the  Koochiching  Power  Co.,  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  It  is  estimated 
that  4,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  will  be  required  for  the  coffer  dams 
alone,  which  in  some  places  will  be  70  ft.  deep. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Mr.  Allison,  of  New 
York,  are  among  the  promoters  of  a  new  company,  which  will  put 
up  an  extensive  factory  in  Toronto  for  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
class  of  goods  connected  with  the  tin  trade.  These  goods  now 
enter  the  country  free  of  duty,  and  the  Government  will  be  asked 
to  protect  the  new  concern  with  a  small  tariff. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  plant  of  the  Montreal  Cotton 
Company  is  contained  in  the  Textile  American  for  September. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Thresher  Co.,  Chicago,  have  purchased  a 
$10,000  site  facing  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Fort  William,  where 
they  will  shortly  start  work  on  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  threshing  machines  and  farm  implements.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  employ  about  400  men  to  start  with,  houses 
for  whom  will  probably  have  to  be  built  by  the  company. 

The  Booth  Copper  Co.,  Toronto,  have  opened  a  branch  office 
and  factory  at  120  William  St.,  Montreal.  * 

The  Canada  Car  Company  announce  their  intention  of  build- 
ing an  enormous  plant  in  Montreal.  It  will  cover  360,000  sq.  ft., 
and  will  have  a  dailv  capacity  of  15  steel  cars,  25  box  cars,  and  15 
passenger  coaches.  In  addition  the  works  will  turn  out  under- 
frames  for  cars  and  steel  truck  frames.  They  will  employ  at  the 
outset  from  1,500  to  2,000  men,  and  will  have  an  annual  turn-over 
of  eight  millions. 

Welford  Bros.,  of  London,  whose  broom  and  brush  factory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  are  considering  the  question 
of  removing; to  Norwich. 
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An  English  syndicate,  headed  by  one  J.  Breeze,  is  negotia- 
ting with  the  holders  of  some  ninety  mining  claims  along  Bullion 
Creek,  in  the  Alsek  district,  with  a  view  to  working  them  on  a 
percentage  basis.  Patent  thawing  machines  will  work  on  the 
gravel  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  a  monster  flume  will  be  built, 
and  washing  operations  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

Work  will  be  commenced  at  once  on  the  double-tracking  of 
the  C.P.R.  between  Fort  William  and  Winnipeg. 

A  statement  was  made  in  the  October  Industrial  Canada 
to  the  efifect  that  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  were  building  a 
new  plant  at  St.  John,  N.B.  This  should  have  read  St.  John's, 
P.Q.  There  will  be  twenty-two  buildings  in  all,  most  of  which  are 
now  well  under  way.  They  include  a  four-story  machinery  shop, 
600  X  60  ft.,  a  four-story  cabinet  factory,  750x60  ft.,  a  two-story 
Japan  and  ornamental  building,  150  x  60  ft.,  a  foundry  400  x  100 
ft.,  a  forge  department,  150x60  ft.,  besides  a  shipping  depart- 
ment and  several  other  buildings.  The  cabinet  work  will  be 
manufactured  from  the  log,  and  the  machines  from  the  pig  iron. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
faith  the  United  Slates  management  have  in  the  future  growth  of 
Canada. 

The  old  Lybster  Cotton  Mills,  Merritton,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  will  spend  $250,000  in 
converting  them  into  an  extensive  paper  factory. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  Kingston,  will  build  twenty- 
five  Richmond  compound  mogul  freight  locomotives  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  this  winter.  The  order  was  received  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  strongest  United  States  companies. 

Mr.  George  H.  Hees,  an  article  from  whose  pen  appears  in 
another  column,  will  leave  with  Mrs.  Hees  early  in  December  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Egypt,  including  a  trip  up  the  Nile  and 
through  the  Holy  Land.  They  will  spend  some  time  m  Athens, 
Constantinople  and  Naples,  and  will  also  visit  England  before 
their  return.    They  will  be  absent  five  or  six  months. 

New  Westminster  is  spoken  of  as  the  probable  location  of  the 
immense  plant  of  the  Delta  Mills,  Limited.  The  town  is  also 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  large  wharf  and  elevator  being  built  by 
the  Brackman-Ker  Milling  Co. 

Persistent  rumors  continue  to  circulate  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  red  hematite  ore  in  the  vicinity  of 
Steep  Rock  Lake,  which  is  about  150  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur 
on  the  line  of  the  new  Canadian  Northern. 

Exemption  from  taxation  for  ten  years  is  the  concession  which 
has  induced  the  Carney  Lumber  Co.  to  locate  at  Owen  Sound. 
They  will  erect  and  equip  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  million 
feet,  which  will  give  employment  to  200  men. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  said  to  be  consider- 
ing plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  rail  mill  in  Canada.  The 
recent  imposition  of  a  duty  of  $7.00  per  ton  has  practically  com- 
pelled them  to  take  this  step  if  they  are  to  protect  the  business 
they  already  enjoy  in  this  country. 

A  large  abattoir,  cold  storage  and  pork  packing  plant  will  be 
built  at  Vancouver  in  the  near  future  by  P.  Burns  &  Co.,  the 
biggest  wholesale  butchers  and  packers  m  the  North-West.  The 
plant  will  cost  m  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tanneries  on  the  con- 
tinent is  being  erected  at  Newmarket,  Ont.,  by  A.  Davis  &  Son, 
Ltd.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  pro- 
curable. The  heating  and  ventilating  systems  are  said  to  be 
especially  effective.    The  walls  are  of  solid  cement. 

The  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Montreal,  have  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  solid  brick  warehouse  and  factory  on 
Princess  Street,  Winnipeg. 


The  Kamloops  Lumber  Co.  have  installed  an  electric  light 
plant  in  their  mill  at  Enderby,  B.  C. 

East  &  Co.  have  built  a  large  addition  to  their  trunk  factory 
in  Toronto.  They  now  have  a  frontage  of  200  ft.,  and  their 
capacity  is  double  what  it  was  before. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Preston, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  three  weeks  ago,  involving  a  loss  of 
$30,000.  This  is  the  second  misfortune  that  has  overtaken  this 
firm  in  the  last  few  months. 

A  $400,000  lumber  mill  will  be  put  up  in  the  near  future  at 
Staples,  near  Cranbrook,  B.  C,  by  Otis  Staples,  of  Stillwater, 
Minn. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Doors. — The  New  Century  Refrigerator  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundas,  are  distributing  a  booklet  illustrating  a  number 
of  varieties  of  hardwood  veneer  doors,  with  suggestions  for  style 
and  arrangement  of  panels.  They  carry  a  great  many  lines  in 
stock,  but  give  special  attention  to  architects'  designs  and  selected 
woods.  The  styles  shown  are  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  every 
door  is  backed  by  the  company's  personal  guarantee. 

Engravi7-ig. — The  Toronto  Engraving  Co.  have  issued  a  neat 
little  brochure  to  announce  the  fact  that  they  are  introducing  into 
Canada  something  entirely  new  and  artistic  in  the  way  of  fashion 
illustrating.  By  employing  models  to  pose,  and  working  from  the 
goods  themselves,  they  claim  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  result  possible 
in  no  other  way.  Samples  reproduced  are  extremely  life-like  and 
natural  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  their  own  best  advertisement. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Wheels. — A  new  catalogue,  fresh 
from  the  press,  has  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  Hamilton.  The  array  of  medals  reproduced  on  the 
front  cover  is  reassuring  to  begin  with,  and  the  matter  which  fol- 
lows is  not  disappointing.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  merits  of  emery  and  corundum  wheels. 
Figures  are  quoted  showing  the  results  of  tests  conducted  at  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  stress  and  speed  factors  of  safety  are  very  high  in  the  case  of 
the  Hart  Wheel.  All  kinds  of  grinding,  filing,  sharpening  and 
polishing  machinery  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Incubators. — "  How  to  make  Dollars  out  of  Chicks  "  is  the 
seductive  title  to  a  splendid  piece  of  advertising  literature  gotten 
out  by  the  M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Co.,  of  Chatham,  Ltd.  The 
question  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  raising  poultry  is  one 
upon  which  some  very  different  opinions  exist,  but  he  would  be  a 
pessimist  indeed  who  failed  to  be  enthused  after  reading  this  com- 
pany's booklet  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

Skylights. — A  four  page  folder,  entitled  "  Some  Light  on 
Skylights,"  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  ''  Improved"  variety 
manufactured  by  A.  B.  Ormsby,  Limited,  Toronto.  It  tells  the 
materials  they  are  made  of,  how  they  are  rendered  fire-proof,  dust- 
proof  and  waterproof,  what  the  pitch  should  be,  how  the  curbs 
should  be  made,  and  reviews  the  advantages  secured  through  their 
principle  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

Womeiis  Garments. — S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  Toronto,  have 
issued  a  catalogue  illustrating  Fall  and  Winter  styles  of  ladies' 
cloaks,  capes  and  skirts.  The  state  that  their  experience  has  gone 
to  show  that  the  superiority  of  "  Made  in  Canada"  garments  is 
being  more  fully  recognized  every  season,  a  sentiment  to  which 
every  loyal  Canadian  will  respond  with  a  hearty  "  Hear,  hear." 
As  for  the  styles  themselves,  doubtless  they  are  quite  correct,  but 
they  certainly  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  woman  is 
fearfully  %nd  wonderfully  made. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PREFERENCE 


Complete  Tariff  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  Showing  Articles 
upon  which  Catiada  will  enjoy  a  Preference 


BELOW  will  be  found  the  complete  text  of  the  tariff  adopted 
by  the  South  African  Customs  Union  at  Bloemfontein,  in 
March,  1903. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Dominion  Government  with  the  parties  to  the  South  African  Con- 
vention in  July  last,  whereby  a  mutual  preferential  tariff  went  into 
immediate  effect.  The  extent  of  the  preference,  so  far  as  Cana- 
dian shippers  are  concerned,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  regulation  : 

"A  rebate  of  Customs  duties  shall  be  granted  on  any  goods  and  articles 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  imported  therefrom  into  this 
Colony  for  consumption  therein  to  the  extent  following  : 

In  the  case  of  goods  and  articles  liable  to  Customs  duty  under  Class  I., 
II.,  or  V.  of  Schedule  B,  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent,  of  any  duly  chargeable 
thereon  at  an  ad  valorem  rate,  but  of  no  other  duty  ;  and, 

In  the  case  of  goods  and  articles  liable  under  Class  III.  of  Schedule  B  to 
duty  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  2%  per  cent,  a  rebate  of  the  whole  of  such  duty." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  preference  applies  only  to  goods 
paying  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  Colonies  comprising  the  South  African  Customs  Union, 
parties  to  the  Preferential,  are  :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Basutoland,  Transvaal,  South  Rhodesia, 
and  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

The  various  commodities  embraced  under  the  headings  Class 
I,  Class  II,  etc.,  together  with  the  respective  amounts  of  rebate 
allowed  thereon,  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  following 
schedules  : 

CLASS  I— Special  Rates 

1    Ale,  beer  and  cider  ;  all  kinds  of  strength  exceeding  3  per 

cent,  of  proof  spirit.  Imperial  gallon  

(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 
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Animals,  viz.  : 

{a)  Cattle  for  slaughter  each 

[b)  Sheep  for  slaughter   ....  do. 

Beads,  known  as  "Kaffir  beads"   lb. 

Blasting  compounds,  including  all  kinds  of  explosives  suit- 
able and  intended  for  blasting,  and  not  suitable  for  use 
in  firearms  ;  and  collodion  cotton  not  intended  for  manu- 
facturing purposes     lb. 

Butter,  butterine,  margarine,  ghee  and  other  substitutes 

for  butter   lb. 

Chicory  and  substitutes  for  coffee  or  chicory   do. 

Coffee  ; 

(a)  Raw   do. 

(/')  Roasted,  ground  or  mixed   do. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  unsweetened   do. 

Cocoa  and  milk,  chocolate  and  milk,  coffee  and  milk  do. 

Condensed,  desiccated  or  preserved  milk  or  cream.  . .  .  do. 

Coals  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Coke  and  patent  fuel   do. 

Confectionery,  including  sweetened  cocoa  or  chocolate, 
honey,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  sweetmeats,  candied  or 
preserved  ginger  or  chow-chow;  and  all  other  kinds  com- 
pounded, made  or  preserved  with  sugar,  but  not  includ- 
ing purely  medicinal  preparations  properly  classed  as 
apothecary  ware   lb. 

Corn  and  grain,  viz.:  Barley,  maize,  millet,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
beans  and  peas  ; 

((7)  In  the  grain,  or  [b)  crushed,  flaked,  ground,  hulled, 
m.alted,  pearled,  split  or  otherwise  prepared,  e.xcept 
oats  not  m  the  grain  and  bran  100  lbs. 

(c)  Flour,  wheaten,  or  wheaten  meal,  including  pollard  do. 

Dates  lb. 

Fish  :  Cured,  dried,  pickled,  preserved,  pressed  or  smoked, 

not  being  of  South  African  taking  lb. 

Fodder,  viz.:  Chaff,  hay,  lucerne,  oat-hay  and  other  fodder, 
not  otherwise  described,  but  not  including  bran.  .100  lbs. 

Fruits:  Preserved,  of  all  kinds,  bottled,  tinned  or  otherwise 
preserved,  including  pulp  and  candied  peel  lb. 

Fruits  :  Dried,  of  all  kinds,  including  almonds  and  nuts  do. 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives  suitable  for  use  in  firearms 
(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  lb. 

Guns  and  gunbarrels,  firearms  : 

(a)  Single  barrel 

{b)  Double  and  other   do. 

(and  in  either  case  in  addition  ten  percent,  ad  valorem) 

Meats,  including  lard,  fats,  soups,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances used  as  food,  but  not  including  extracts  and 
essences  or  tallow  lb. 

Matches  : 

(a)  Wooden  :  In  boxes  or  packages  of  not  more  than  100 
matches   gross  of  boxes  or  packages 
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In  boxes  containing  more  than  100,  but  not  more  than 

200  matches  gross  of  boxes  or  packages 

And  for  every  100  additional  matches,  in  boxes  or  pack- 
ages, gross  of  100  matches  

(b)  Fusees,  vestas  or  wax  matches,  or  other  patent  lights 
used  as  such  :  in  boxes  or  packages  containing  not 

more  than  50  gross  of  boxes  or  packages 

In  boxes  or  packages  of  more  than  50  but  not  more  than 

100  gross  of  boxes  or  packages 

And  for  every  .50  additional  in  bo.xes  or  packages,  gross 

of  50  matches   ,  

Onions,  not  preserved   lb. 

Pickles,  sauces,  chutneys,  chillies  and  other  condiments  do. 

Pistols  and  revolvers  each 

(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 
Soap,  not  including  toilet  soaps  and  soap  powders  and 

extracts  lb. 

Spices  and  tumeric  do. 

Spirits  : 

\a)  Perfumed  Imperial  gallon 

(b)  Liqueurs  and  cordials  e.xceeding  3  per  cent,  of  proof 

spirit  Imperial  gallon 

{c)  Other  sorts,  exceeding  three  per  cent,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  Hydrometer  and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength.  .Imp'l  gallon 
(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  the 
above  classes  of  spirits) 

Sugar  : 

{a)  Not  refined,  golden  syrup,  molasses,  saccharum  and 
treacle   100  lbs. 

(h)  Refined   do. 

Tea  lb. 

Tobacco  : 

[a]  Cigars  and  cigarillos  do. 

(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 

(b)  Goorak  or  Goorakco,  and  Hookah  mixture,  and  all 
imitations  or  substitutes  lb. 

{c)  Snuff.  do. 

\d)  Cigarettes  do. 

(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem). 

(t'i  Manufactured  and  cut  do. 

(/)  Manufactured  but  uncut  do. 

\^  Not  manufactured  but  stemmed  do. 

\h)  Not  manufactured  and  unstemmed   do. 

Vinegar : 

{a)  Of  standard  strength,  fit  for  immediate  use  as  such 
(z'.e. ,  requiring  no  more  than  40  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  Troy  )  : 

(1)  In  bottles  or  other  vessels  of  the  capacity  of  not  more 
than  one  Imperial  quart  Imperial  gallon 

(2)  In  larger  vessels  or  in  bulk   do 

{b)  Concentrated  extract  or  essence,  of  greater  strength 

than  above  Imperial  gallon 

Wine  : 

[a)  Still  wines  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

Imperial  gallon 

•  {b)  Still  wines  exceeding  20  per  cent,  but  not  exceeding 

50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  Imperial  gallon 

(ir)  Sparkling  wines     do. 

(and  in  addition  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  the 
above  classes  of  wine). 
Note — Wines  containing  less  than  three  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit  are  not  included  in  the  above  and  wines 
containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  are 
classed  as  spirits. 

CLASS  II— Mixed  ad  valorem  Rates 

Bicycles,  tricyles  and  velocipedes  and  parts  thereof.  .  .;,^100 

Blankets  and  sheets,  or  rugs,  cotton  or  woollen,  or  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool,  commonly  used  as  cotton 
or  woollen  blankets  or  rugs,  the  single  article  in  pairs  or 
in  the  piece  ;  and  coats,  jackets,  or  other  apparel  made 
of  blanketing  or  baize  .£100 

Bon-bons,  surprise  packets  and  crackers,  and  other  similar 
fancy  confectionery  ;£100 

Cards,  playing  do. 

Carriages,  carts,  coaches,  wagons  and  all  other  wheeled 
vehicles,  not  elsewhere  described,  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  or  goods,  including  finished  parts 
thereof,  not  being  metal  parts,  not  usually  made  in  the 
Union,  but  required  in  the  manufacture  of  wheeled 
vehicles  therein  ;  but  not  including  bath  chairs,  per- 
ambulators, toy  carts,  store  trucks  or  barrows  /lOO 

Extracts  and  essences  of  all  kinds  for  flavoring  or  per- 
fumery, including  saccharine  ;£100 

FireworiiS  of  all  descriptions   do. 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary   do. 

Motor  vehicles,,  including  their  parts,  and  motor  cycles,  but 
not  including  traction  engines  and  power  lorries  ;^100 

Oils,  essential  or  perfumed   do. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  dyes,  powders  and  soap,  and  other 
preparations  for  toilet  use,  and  soap  powders  and 
extracts    ^^100 

Shawls   do. 
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CLASS  III — Ad  valorem  2^  per  cent. 

48  Acids  :  nitric  and  sulphuric. 

49  Asbestos  packing  and  boiler  composition. 

50  Assay  apparatus. 

51  Bands  and  belting  of  all  kinds  for  driving  machinery,  boiler  tubes,  bolt- 

ing cloth  and  mill  silk. 

52  Battery  cloth  and  baize,  gauze,  matting,  sieving  and  screening  for  use  in 

connection  with  machinery  and  apparatus. 

53  Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. 

54  Bottles  and  jars  of  common  glass  or  earthenware,  and  bottles  ordin- 

arily used  for  aerated  waters  :  empty, 

55  Chain  for  hauling. 

56  Chimneys  ;  metal  (smokestacks).  , 

57  Corks  and  bungs,  and  corkwood  unmanufactured. 

58  Cranes,  elevators  and  shears. 

59  Crucibles,  cupels,  cupelling  furnaces,  ingot  moulds,  retorts  and  furnaces 

for  roasting  minerals. 

60  Cyanide  of  potassium. 

61  Fire  escapes  and  fire  hose  and  hose  reels. 

62  Hose  :  steam,  suction  and  armored  (not  including  garden),  for  use  in 

connection  with  machinery  and  apparatus. 

63  IVTachinery,  not  elsewhere  described,  to  be  driven  by  cattle,  electric,  gas, 

heat,  hydrauhc,  pneumatic,  steam,  water  or  wind  power,  including 
spare  parts  ;  and  apparatus  and  appliances  used  m  connection  with  the 
generating  and  storing  of  electric  power  or  gas  ;  electric  cable  or  wire 
and  the  posts  for  carrying  the  same  ;  lamp  posts  and  their  fittings. 

64  Mining  buckets,  skips,  trucks  and  tubs,  wheeled  or  otherwise,  for  hauling 

on  rails  or  wires. 

65  Packing  and  lagging  for  engines,  machinery  and  piping. 

66  Pipes,  piping  and  tubes  of  all  kinds  for  gas,  steam,  drainage,  sewerage, 

irrigation,  water  supply  or  pumping,  not  including  downpiping  and 
guttering  or  cocks  and  taps. 

67  Railway  construction  or  equipment  requisites  as  follows  : — rails,  sleepers, 

fastenings  for  rails  or  sleepers,  girders,  iron  bridge  work,  culvert  tops, 
locomotives,  tenders,  ballast  trucks,  goods  wagons,  carriages,  trolleys, 
engine  water-tanks,  turn-tables,  permanent  or  fixed  signals,  and  weigh- 
bridges. 

68  Rubber  for  use  in  connection  with  machinery  and  apparatus. 

69  Tanks  and  vats  suitable  and  intended  for  mining  purposes. 

70  Telegraphs  and  telephones  : — materials  and  instruments  for  use  in  con- 

struction and  working  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

71  Traction  engines  and  power  lorries. 

72  Tramway  construction  and  equipment  requisites  as  follows ; — rails, 

sleepers,  fastenings  for  rails  or  sleepers,  iron  gates,  girders,  iron  bridge 
work,  culvert  tops,  cars,  trolleys,  water-tanks  and  turn-tables. 

73  Wire  and  wire  netting  for  fencing  ;   droppers,  gates,  hurdles,  posts, 

standards,  strainers,  staples,  stiles,  winders  and  other  materials  or 
fastenings  of  metal  ordinarily  used  for  agriculture  or  railway  fencing  ; 
and  baling  wire. 

74  Wire  rope. 

CLASS  IV— Free 

75  Agficultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  all  apparatus  and  plant 

usually  and  principally  employed  in  farming  operations  ;  binding  twine 
and  harvest  yarn. 

76  All  raw  produce  of  South  Africa,  and  animals  bred  in  South  Africa  im- 

ported into  the  Union  overland. 

77  All  animals  bred  and  articles  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  within 

the  Union  except : 

(a)  Flour,  wheaten,  or  wheaten  meal,  including  pollard,  manufactured 

from  other  than  South  African  wheat. 
{d}  Spirits,  beer,  or  blasting  compound,  distilled  or  manufactured  in 

the  Union,  should  a  duty  be  imposed  under  Article  XVII  of  the 

Convention. 

78  Ambulance  materials  imported  by  recognized  associations,    corps  or 

hospitals  lawfully  established  for  instruction  or  drill  in  first  aid  to  the 
wounded. 

79  Anchors  and  chain  cables  for  the  use  of  ships,  tugs,  or  lighters. 

80  Animals  living,  except  cattle  and  sheep  for  slaughter. 

81  Arms,  ammunition,  appointments  and  uniforms  for  the  Regular  Military, 

Naval  or  Volunteer  Imperial  or  Colonial  Forces  of  His  Majesty. 

82  Atlases,  charts,  globes  and  maps. 

83  Bags  for  flour,  grain,  manure,  produce,  sugar,  wool,  coal  and  minerals 

not  including  paper  bags  ;  and  bagging  and  sacking  in  the  piece. 

84  Band  instruments  and  stands,  the  iona  fide  property  of  any  Government 

belonging  to  the  Union  or  of  a  Regular  Military  or  Volunteer  Corps, 
and  not  the  property  of  individuals. 

85  Bones,  feathers,  ivory,  hair,  hoofs,  horns,  shells,  skins,  teeth,  wool  and 

other  parts  of  animals,  birds,  fishes  or  reptiles,  not  being  manu- 
factured, polished,  or  further  prepared  than  dried  and  cleaned,  but  in 
their  raw  and  unmanufactured  state. 

86  Book-binders'  requisites,  consisting  of  boards,  cloth,  leather,  marble 

paper,  skin,  thread,  tape,  vellum,  webbing  and  wire. 

87  Books  and  music  printed,  including  newspapers  and  periodicals  not  being 

foreign  unauthorized  prints  of  any  British  or  South  African  copyright 
work. 

88  Borax,  bromine,  litharge,  manganese,  di-oxide  and  quicksilver. 

89  Bottles  and  jars  of  common  glass  or  earthenware  imported  full  of  any 

article  liable  to  a  rated  duty. 

90  Boxes,  empty,  cardboard  and  wooden,  put  together  or  in  pieces  or 

shooks  for  packing  ;  and  staves. 

91  Brass  and  copper,  and  composition  metal :  in  bars,  ingots,  plates  and 

sheets  :  plain,  including  perforated,  but  otherwise  unmanufactured. 

92  Bullion,  coin,  specie,  bank  notes  and  other  paper  currency. 

93  Carriages,  carts,  wagons  and  other  wheeled  vehicles  the  manufacture  of 

South  Africa,  imported  into  the  Union  overland. 

94  Church  decorations,  altars,  bells,  fonts,  lecterns,  pulpits,  organs,  plate  or 

vestments,  and  illuminated  windows,  imported  by  or  for  presentation 
to  any  religious  body. 

95  Coir,  candlewick,  cotton,  flax,  fibre,  flock,  hemp  and  jute  :  raw,  waste 

or  unmanufactured. 


96  Collodion  cotton,  glycerine  and  nitrates  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

97  Cups,  medals,  and  other  trophies  imported  for  presentation,  or  presented 

as  prizes  at  examinations,  exhibitions,  shows,  or  other  public  com- 
petitions, for  excellence  in  art,  bravery,  good  conduct,  humanity,  in- 
dustry, invention,  manufactures,  learning,  science,  skill,  or  sport,  or 

,  —  _  ,  for  honorable  or  meritorious  public  services  ;  provided  that  such 
articles  shall  on  importation  or  delivery  free  from  the  Customs  bear 

'  engraved  or  otherwise  indehbly  marked  on  them  the  name  of  the  pre- 

senter or  presentee  and  the  occasion  or  purpose  for  which  presented. 

98  Consular  uniforms  and  appointments  and  printed  official  consular 

stationery. 

99  Cork  dust,  paper  shavings,  sawdust,  husks  and  other  waste  substances 

intended  and  suitable  for  use  only  as  packing  material. 

100  Diagrams,  designs,  drawings,  models  and  plans. 

101  Diamonds  and  other  gems  or  precious  stones  in  their  rough  state. 

102  Dye-nuts,  gambler,  myrobalans,  sumach,  valonia  and  other  dye  stuffs 

for  leather. 

103  Engravings,  lithographs  and  photographs,  and  enlargements  or  repro- 

ductions of  the  same. 

104  Fire  clay,  terra  alba  and  fire  bricks. 

105  Fish,  fresh  and  fish  ova  ;  also  dried,  cured  or  salted  fish  and  raw  fish  oil 

of  South  African  taking. 

106  Fruit  :  fresh  or  green,  including  cocoanuts. 

107  Fruit  and  other  produce  ; — driers  or  evaporators  of. 

108  Glue. 

109  Guano  and  other  substances,  animal,  mineral  or  vegetable,  artificial  or 

natural,  suitable  for  use  as  fertilizers  or  manures. 

110  Hair  cloth  and  springs  for  furniture. 

111  Ice. 

112  Iron  and  steel :  angle,  bar,  channel,  hoop,  rod,  plate,  sheet  or  T  ;  plain, 

including  perforated  and  galvanized  ;  rough  and  unmanufactured,  not 
including  corrugated  sheets. 

113  Launches,  tugs  and  lighters  ;  provided  that  when  condemned  or  landed 

to  be  broken  up,  duty  shall  be  paid  at  the  Customs  on  the  hull  and  all 
fittings  according  to  the  tariff  that  may  then  be  in  force. 

114  Lead  :  bar,  pipe,  sheet,  foil  and  acetate  of. 

115  Leather  ;  patent,  enamelled,  roan  and  morocco,  and  pigskin  in  the  piece 

and  valve  hide. 

116  Lifeboats,  belts  and  buoys,  and  other  life-saving  apparatus  imported  by 

any  recognized  society. 

117  Metal  of  all  sorts  in  bars,  blocks,  ingots,  and  pigs  for  founding,  not 

elsewhere  described. 

118  Paintings,  pictures,  picture  books  and  etchings. 

119  Paper  ordinarily  used  for  printing  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and 

posters,  or  for  lithographic  purposes. 

120  Potash  and  soda,  carbonate,  bi-carbonate,  caustic,  crystals  and  silicate. 

121  Printing  and  lithographic  inks. 

122  Printing,   lithographing,  paper-cutting,  folding,  numbering  and  per- 

forating machines  or  presses,  blocks,  formes,  fontes,  plates,  rollers, 
stones  and  type,  and  other  apparatus  suitable  only  for  use  in  book- 
binding or  printing  industries. 

123  Public  stores,  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  by,  and  lonafide  for  the  sole 

and  exclusive  use  of,  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  of 
any  Government  belonging  to  the  Union,  provided  that  a  certificate  be 
delivered  to  the  Customs  Authorities  given  under  the  hand  of  an 
Officer  approved  of  by  the  Principal  OfBcer  of  Customs,  setting  forth 
that  any  duty  levied  on  such  public  stores  would  be  borne  directly  by 
the  Government  :  and  provided  further  that  no  portions  of  such  stores 
used  or  unused  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  so  as  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  or  into  consumption  by  any  persons  not  legally 
entitled  to  import  the  same  free  of  duty,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Principal  Officer  of  Customs  and  the  payment  of  the  duties  to  him  by 
the  Officer  so  selling  or  disposing  of  such  public  stores. 

124  Rattans,  cane  and  bamboo  :  unmanufactured. 

125  Resin  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

126  Saddle-trees. 

127  School  furniture  and  requisites  :  being  all  articles  certified  by  the  Super- 

intendent-General of  Education,  or  any  official  appointed  for  that 
purpose  in  any  Colony  or  Territory  in  the  Union,  to  be  for  use  in  any 
school. 

128  Sculpture,  including  casts  or  models  of  sculpture. 

129  Seeds,  bulbs,  plants  and  tubers  for  planting  and  sowing  only,  under  such 

reguladons  as  regards  edible  kinds  as  the  Customs  authorities  may 
impose  to  safeguard  the  revenue  against  diversion  into  ordinary 
consumption. 

130  Sheep-dip,  sheep-dipping  powders,  materials  suitable  only  for^dip,'_'and 

dipping  tanks. 

131  Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history,  and  exhibits  for  public  museums. 

132  Sprayers  and  sprinklers  and  other  apparatus  for  destroying  pests  or 

diseases  in  stock,  plants  or  trees. 

133  Sulphur  and  other  substances  for  destroying  pests  or  diseases  in  stock, 

plants  or  trees  ;  and  disinfectants. 

134  Thread:  Boot  and  shoemakers',  saddlers'  and  sailmakers',  and  seaming 

twine. 

135  Tin  and  Zinc;  Bar,  plate  or  sheet;   plain  or  perforated,  but  otherwise 

unmanufactured. 

136  Tobacco,  the  produce  of  South  Africa,  imported  into  the  Union  overland. 

137  Vaccine  virus,  toxine  and  serum. 

138  Vegetables  :  Fresh  or  green,  but  not  including  potatoes  or  onions. 

139  Water-boring  and  pumping  apparatus. 

140  Wax,  viz.  :  Paraffin  and  stearine  and  stearine  grease  ordinarily  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  candles. 

141  Wine  presses  and  wine  pumps. 

142  Wood  meal. 

143  Wool,  straw,  hay  and  forage  presses. 

CLASS  V — General  ad  valorem  Rate,  ten  per~cent. 

144  All  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  not  elsewhere  charged  with  duty,  and 

not  enumerated  in  the  Free  List,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported 
into  the  Union,  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Alcsiralia — The  coming  season  in  Australia  promises  to  easily 
establish  a  record  so  far  as  importations  of  Canadian  agricultural 
machinery  is  concerned.  Last  year  importers  were  at  their  wits' 
end  to  supply  the  demand.  Recent  shipments  received  at  Free- 
mantle,  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  aggregate  over  4,3159  tons,  but 
these  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  shipments  due  to  arrive 
at  these  ports,  while  at  the  same  time  largely  increased  imports  are 
looked  for  at  other  Australian  centres.  Everything  points  toward  a 
splendid  season  for  dealers  in  farming  machinery,  and  the  orders 
already  received  for  forward  delivery  are  of  a  most  encouraging 
nature. — Canadiayi  Commercial  Agents  Melbourjie. 

Russia. — The  excellent  harvest  of  1903  reacted,  as  was  nat- 
ural, on  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  a  very  large  busi- 
ness was  done  in  South  Russia  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

German  manufacturers,  by  copying  British  models,  have  be- 
come serious  competitors  in  portable  engines  and  threshing  ma- 
chines. Our  German  rivals,  as  is  well  known,  are  content  to  give 
longer  credit,  to  accept  less  cash  on  delivery,  and  speaking 
generally,  to  do  business  on  a  basis  which  would  be  considered 
risky  by  our  own  firms.  We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  success 
of  their  pushing  methods  but  we  hear  little  of  the  dishonored  bills 
and  unpaid  accounts  in  which  such  a  system  must  often  result. 

Harvesting  machinery  is  to  a  large  extent  m  the  hands  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  No  British  manufacturer  has 
succeeded  up  till  now  in  producing  binders  both  light  enough  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  Russian  market.  Canada,  however,  has  one 
firm  well  represented,  with  an  excellent  machine' well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  Draft  horses  are  here  so  small  and 
weak  that  lightness  is  a  more  important  selling  quality  than  dura- 
bility.—  British  Consicl-General,  Odessa. 

CARRIAGES 

Australia. — As  a  rule  the  Australian  carriages  are  some- 
what heavier  and  have  wider  tires  than  the  Canadian,  but  they 
lack  the  superior  finish  of  the  latter.  It  is  noticeable  that '  locally 
built  light  road  buggies  have  wider  bodies  and  seats,  and  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  serious  objection  of  purchasers  to  the 
curtailed  width  of  seats  in  Canadian  rigs  not  built  according  to 
Australian  specifications.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  increasing 
demand  for  solid  rubber-tired  wheels,  and  Canadian  makers  should 
endeavor  to  cater  to  this  trade. — Canadiafi  Comviercial  Agent, 
Melbourne. 

COTTON  GOODS 

China. — The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  grey  shirtings, 
British  drills,  chintzes,  etc.,  results  in  great  measure  from  the 
higher  cost  of  native  fabrics,  which  has  stimulated  imports.  The 
demand  for  handkerchiefs,  socks,  towels,  crimp  cloths,  and  similar 
cheap  articles  is  increasing.  Cotton  flannel  is  displacing  the 
Japanese  article  to  some  extent  owing  to  lower  cost.  Indian  yarn 
still  advances  because  of  its  comparative  cheapness. — British 
Consul-General,  Canton. 

DINING    ROOM  FURNITURE 

Australia. — There  is  a  large  import  business  done  in  dining 
room  tables,  the  bulk  of  the  supphes  being  of  United  States 
manufacture.  The  demand  is  good,  both  for  better  class  goods 
and  for  those  made  of  imitation  or  stained  woods.  Dining  room 
chairs  to  match  tables  are  also  required,  especially  in  the  better 
qualities.  The  Australian  bent  wood  chairs,  with  cane  seats,  are 
now  rather  unpopular  for  dining  rooms,  the  demand  being  for  some- 
thing superior.  Frequent  enquiries  are  received  for  illustrations 
and  price  lists  of  chairs  and  tables  knocked  down  for  export. — 
Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Melbourne. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

Australia. — A  city  architect  is  in  correspondence  with  Cana- 
dian firms  relative  to  securing  heating  apparatus  for  one  of  the 
largest  office  buildings  in  the  city.  This  indicates  an  opening  for 
an  enterprising  Canadian  firm,  and  one  to  which  I  have  more  than 
once  called  attention.  Outside  of  the  city  there  is  a  greater  need 
of  economical  heating,  particularly  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings,  than  within  the  city.  It  would  require  some  time  and 
capital  to  ensure  success,  as  much  education  would  require  to  be 
done,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  could  be  made  profit- 
able.— Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Sydney. 

MINING  MACHINERY 

Belgium. — The  equipment  of  the  mines  in  the  Liege  district, 
and  generally  over  the  whole  of  Belgium,  is  very  backward,  many 
modern  implements  for  the  saving  of  labor  which  are  in  general 
use  in  other  countries  being  as  yet  unknown  in  the  Belgian  mines. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  openings  for  the  supply  of  mining 
apparatus  of  all  kinds.  The  vast  Limbourg  coal  fields  are  shortly 
to  be  opened  up,  and  will  doubtless  be  installed  with  the  most 
recent  machinery  for  extraction,  pumping  and  ventilation,  and 
there  will  of  necessity  be  a  large  demand  for  shaft  sinking  and 
other  appliances. — British  Consul-General,  Antwerp. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mexico. — While  imports  from  Canada  into  Mexico  appear  on 
paper  to  be  insignificant  at  present,  there  is  hope  that  as  soon  as 
the  proposed  steamship  lines  connect  Mexican  ports  with  those  of 
the  Dominion,  the  Canadian  trade  with  Mexico  will  show  itself  in 
its  true  light,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  volume  will  be  a  sur- 
prise. I  may  explain  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  well  able 
to  compete  in  this  market  against  United  States  rivals  in  many 
commodities  in  which  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  have  any  chance  of  success,  especially  in  such  articles 
as  cheap  furniture,  wood  pulp,  plumbers'  fittings,  canned  and  pre- 
served fish,  breakfast  foods  and  many  groceries,  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  have  not  yet  much  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
which  are  much  sought  after  on  this  side  of  the  Ax\a.n\\c.—  British 
Cofisul,  Mexico. 

OFFICE  DESKS 

Australia. — The  ordinary  roll  top  desk  has  a  large  sale 
throughout  Australia,  especially  in  medium  sizes  and  prices.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  oak  and  quartered  oak  desks,  while  in  a 
lesser  degree,  walnut  and  cherry  woods  find  a  sale.  Some  fine 
Canadian  desks  have  been  imported,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  too 
heavy.  While  competition  is  keen,  there  is  a  large  sale  for  medium 
priced  goods,  which  should  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dian desk  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  export 
business.— Crt;2<2^fz««  Commercial  Agent,  Melbourne. 

SUGAR 

Madeira. — All  the  cane  turned  into  sugar  (1903)  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Hinton-Naudet  process,  being  an  improvement  on 
the  Naudet  process,  and  the  results  were  remarkable.  During  the 
1903  season  all  the  juice  or  saccharine  matter  was  extracted  from 
the  cane  with  a  loss  of  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  contained  in 
the  cane,  and  this  juice  was  obtained  in  nine-tenths  of  its  original 
density.  This  process  has  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  sugar 
world,  and  during  the  1904  season,  which  is  just  over,  planters  from 
Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Reunion  came  to  Madeira  to  inspect  it. 
I  am  informed  that  a  large  plant  to  treat  600  tons  of  cane  per  day 
is  now  being  made  in  Glasgow  for  Trinidad.  Should  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  process  by  the  inventors  be  true— and  I  am 
told  they  have  been  demonstrated  by  practical  experience — there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  it  will  revolutionize  all  over  the  world  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  cane. — British  Consul,  Madeira. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry  mentioned  under  this 
heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply  by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


111  Agencies — Berlin— A  correspondent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  offers 
his  services  as  a  manufacturers'  agent  and  commission  mer- 
chant. He  visits  the  more  important  continental  markets  and 
sends  a  list  of  references. 

112  Brussels — A  correspondent  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  who  is 
president  of  the  Anglo-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
open  to  receive  propositions  from  Canadian  exporters  regard- 
ing the  agency  for  their  goods. 

113  Melbourne — A  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  agents 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  who  sell  on  commission  to  buyers  from 
samples,  and  in  some  cases  import  on  their  own  account,  de- 
sire to  make  Canadian  connections. 

114  Roustchouk — A  correspondent  in  Roustchouk,  Bulgaria,  wishes 
to  communicate  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  different 
lines  and  asks  for  catalogues  and  prices.  This  correspondent 
visits  regularlj'  all  the  countries  in  the  Orient. 

115  Apples — A  large  firm  of  fruit  and  produce  brokers  have  asked 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  apple  growers  in  Canada  seeking  to 
export  fruit  to  the  English  market. 

116  Basswood — A  building  firm  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  desires  to 
purchase  basswood. 

117  Binder  Twine — A  commission  agent  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
established  in  1885,  desires  correspondence  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  the  above. 

118  Boats  and  Launclies— A  correspondent  in  British  Columbia 
desires  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian 
builders  of  the  above.  The  boats  desired  are  for  use  on  the 
Slocan  Lake. 

119  Bookcases,  Door  Pulls,  Opera  Chairs,  Office  Desks, 
Office  and  House  Furniture,  Paper  and  Stationery — A 

correspondent  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  desires  particulars 
regarding  different  articles  in  the  above  lines  of  goods  that  are 
exported  from  Canada. 

120  Boots  and  Shoes — Two  enquiries  have  recently  been 
received  from  New  York  commission  houses  for  boots  and 
shoes  for  the  New  Zealand  market.  They  are  asked  for  both 
in  leather  and  rubber.  Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

121  Butter — A  firm  of  butter  importers,  in  England,  who  find  there 
is  an  opening  for  Canadian  produce  in  their  locality,  desire  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  some  of  the  best  and  largest 
butter  producing  dairies  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  a  regular 
consignment  business  during  the  season. 

122  Cameras  and  Photographic  Supplies— Catalogues  and 
prices  of  the  above  are  asked  for  by  a  correspondent  in 
Munros  Bay,  Mossel  Bay,  South  Africa. 

123  Candles,  (Ceresine),  Vaseline,  Cable  Wax  and  Cables— 
The  above  lines  are  asked  for  by  a  correspondent  in  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

124  Castings  (steel; — A  manufacturing  firm  in  Iberville,  Que.,  ask 

for  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  Canadian  steel  castings. 

125  Cattle — A  new  company  with  good  references  has  opened 
business  in  Genoa,  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  importing  live  cattle. 
They  wish  to  procure  these  in  Canada  and  offer  good  terms  of 
payment.  They  also  state  that  a  large  business  may  be 
worked  up. 

126  Chairs,  Camp  Beds,  Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags, 
Feathers  for  Beddijng — A  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants established  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1828,  desire  to  pro- 
cure from  Canada  the  above  articles. 

127  Cheese  and  Canned  Fruit— A  firm  of  general  commission 
agents  and  merchants  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  desires  to  purchase  or 
sell  on  commission  the  above  lines.  They  state  that  terms  may 
be  arranged  on  basis  of  draft  against  bill  of  lading.  They  send 
two  references.    Both  articles  are  wanted  in  large  quantities. 

128  Corn  cobs— A  correspondent  in  St.  Kitts,  B.W.I. ,  desires  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  firms  who  have  corn  cobs  to 
dispose  of. 

129  Fish  (Salt)— A  correspondent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  established 
for  18  years  as  an  importer  and  now  acting  as  an  agent  for 
some  important  United  States  firms,  desires  to  procure  the 
agency  of  a  Canadian  shipper  of  salt  fish. 

130  Fruit  and  Fish— A  London,  England,  firm  has  asked  to  be_ 
placed  in  communication  with  first-class  shippers  in  Canada  of 
canned  and  evaporated  fruit  and  canned  fish. 

131  Handles  (Broom  and  Shovel) — A  correspondent  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  desires  to  communicate  with  a  manufacturer  of  the 
above  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  direct  trade  with  Ireland, 
with  wholesale  buyers,  or  if  preferred,  would  buy  direct. 
References  are  forwarded. 


132  Hay  and  Oats — A  correspondent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires 
to  purchase  No.  1  Prime  Timothy  Hay  in  bales  of  150  lbs.  to 
160  lbs.,  in  car  load  lots  of  10  to  15  tons,  and  Canadian  oats 
running  not  less  than  40  lbs.  to  bushel.  This  firm  is  well-known 
to  the  Association. 

133  Hollowware— A  correspondent  in  the  United  States  desires  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  hollow- 
ware. 

134  Hops — A  firm  of  fruit  merchants  and  grocers  in  Manchester, 
England,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  shippers  of  hops. 

135  Knobs  (Door) — A  correspondent  in  Barwick,  Nova  Scotia, 
desires  to  communicate  with  manufacturers  of  glass  and 
porcelain  door  knobs. 

136  Lumber — A  house  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  desires 
to  procure  supplies  of  lumber  in  Canada. 

137  Office  Stationery  and  Office  Systems,  Sanitary  Wood= 
enware.  Closet  Seats— A  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail 
hardware  merchants,  established  1847  in  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
desires  to  communicate  with  shippers  of  the  above.  They  ask 
for  quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Liverpool.  Payment  will  be 
made  through  a  New  York  commission  house. 

1.38  Panelling  (Oak)— Enquiry  is  made  by  a  London,  England,  firm 
for  names  of  good,  reliable  makers  in  Canada  of  oak  panelling 
and  similar  g-oods. 

139  Panels  (Basswood  Key)— Enquiry  is  made  for  basswood  key 
panels  for  the  manufacture  of  piano  keys.  Lots  of  not  less 
than  3,000,  delivered  London,  England. 

140  Sawmill  Plant— A  band  sawmilling  plant  for  soft  timber, 
capacity  20,000  ft.  per  day,  with  circular  saws  and  accessories 
is  required  in  Glenorona,  Wellington,  N.Z.  Cash  will  be  remitted 
with  order. 

141  Staves — An  important  brewing  firm  in  London,  England, 

desires  to  procure  barrel  staves. 

142  Sugar  (Maple)— A  San  Francisco  firm  dealing  in  confectionery 
supplies,  desires  quantities  of  maple  sugar  in  50  bucket  lots. 
Discount  all  bills,  and  references  are  forwarded. 

143  Timber— A  Glasgow  house  are  in  the  market  for  a  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  log,  suitable  for  bands  and  handles  for  cheap 
fruit  baskets.  They  believe  elm  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 

144  Tin  scrap  (A)— A  Toronto  correspondent  is  in  a  position  to 
purchase  tin  scrap  for  export. 

145  (B)— A  New  York  correspondent  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  having  tin  scrap  to  dispose  of. 

146  Veneer— A  Leeds,  England,  firm  of  timber  merchants  and  wood, 
turners  ask  for  3,  5  and  7  Ply  wood. 

147  Vices— Enquiry  is  received  from  Birmingham,  England,  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  what  is  known  as 
"  Eureka  "  vices. 

148  Wool — A  sample  of  wool  has  been  received  from  a  firm  in 
Roubaix,  France.  This  is  a  combed  merino  wool,  and  the 
correspondent  states  that  the  price  asked  at  present  is  such 
that  will  attract  parties  using  the  same. 


Organs—^ 

For  Family  School  or  Churches 
PIANO  STOOLS: 


For  Best  Trade 

MUSIC  CABINETS: 

For  Sheets  or  Rolls 


OFFICE  DESKS: 

Flat  or  Roll  Top 

CLOSET   SEATS   AND  TANKS 

FOR   HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


Send  for  ritilnriin  ■■hhm 

THE  GODERIGH  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd, 

QODERICH      =       =  CANADA 
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PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 


WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE. 


PERFECT   SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving:  System  Limited 

158    BAY   STREET,  TORONTO. 

PAID    UP   CAPITAL,  $100,000. 


Send  for  Booklet. 


Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 


— MANUFACTURERS     OF — 


STEEL  CASTINGS 

(Acid  Open  Hearth  System) 

Springs,  Frogs, 

Switches,  Signals 

FOR  STEAM  AKD  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Canal  Bank,     -    Point  St.  Charles,    -  Montreal 


Manufacturers 
of     -      -  - 


EMERY, 


CORUNDUM  AND 
ADAMITE  WHEELS, 
EMERY  WHEEL 
MACHINERY. 

THE 

Canadian  Corundum 
Wheel  Co. 

446-452  East  Barton  Street, 
Hamilton,  Can. 


Af  O  f  Hf  IT  O  M      t^M  Hf  #2  O         carry  a  large  stock  of  all 

KLnvimtL  r'Mumiwu^m  tk  standard  packings. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  tc  ASBESTOS  CO. 


Montreal  Branob ;  369  St.  Jamea  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO. 


AUSTRALIA. 


A.  Q.  KIDSTON  &  CO., 

OF  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


fRO/\/,  STEEL,  MACHINERY  AND  GENERAL 
HARDWARE  MERCHANTS  AND  EXPORTERS 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  having 
their  goods  pushed  on  the  Australian  market.  We  have  our  own  house  in  Perth,  W.A.  (Murray 
Street),  and  direct  representatives,  Robinson  and  Stewart,  York  Chambers,  56  Market  Street, 
Sydney,  and  the  Block,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne.    Our  representatives  visit  the  principal 

towns  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  several  times  during-  the  year. 

Communicate  with  us  direct  or  at  any  of  the  above  addresses. 
We  have  also  a  house  in  Shanghai,  21  Nanking  Road. 

A.  G.  KIDSTON  &  CO.,  84  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Advertisers  are  getting 


l*CtUf*lTS  from  their  advertising  in  The  Commercial."  At  least,  they  tell  us  so. 
So  they  should.  "  The  Commercial  "  is  almost  the  oldest  trade  newspaper  in  Canada  ; 
it  reaches  almost  without  exception  all  the  responsible  buyers  in  Manitoba,  the  Territories 
and  British  Columbia ;    it  is  published   exclusively    in  the  interest  of  these  provinces. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  trade  of  the  West  this  is  the   only    tl''i^V\M¥iifliff'lb^¥  M~W 

medium  which  can  give  you  the  service  that  will  bring  results.  ^^^!!^t£^»'c«fi™^rf 

^  OLNERAL  TRADt  NIWSPAPUil-^ C»<j  GREAI  VVESTJ 

WINNIPEG 
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HIGH  CLASS 

Electrical  Apparatus 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Direct  Current  Alternating  Current 


Electric  Power  transmission  is  now  being  generally 
employed  by  Factories,  Mills,  Machine  Shops, 
Mines,   Elevators,    Railways,  Cement   Plants,  etc. 

The  largest  Electric  installations  in  Canada 
are  equipped  with  our  apparatus. 


Canadian  General  Electric  Company 

LIMITED 

Head  Office  TORONTO,  ONT. 


DistPict   Offices : 

MONTREAL    HALIFAX    OTTAWA  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER   ROSSLAND  CALGARY 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  Limited 

_  Hamilton,  Canada 

Makers  of  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS. 


Hart  Band  Saw  Filer 


Simple  in  design  and  easily  operated. 

Finishes  the  sharpening  complete,  and  does  it  better 
than  it  coold  be  done  by  hand. 

Will  grind  45  teeth  per  minute. 

Especially  designed  for  Band  Re-Saws. 

The  machine  complete  will  be  sent  on  30  days* 
inspection  and  trial. 


Automatic  Band  Saw  Filer, 
For  saws  2  to  8  inches  wide. 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  17. 


Cyclone 

Grinder  No.  17 


BUILT  ON  SQENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES. 

Bearings  absolutely  DUST  PROOF,  automatic 
oilers. 

To  carry  2  wheels  i2  to  16  in.  dia.,  3  in.  thick. 

Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor  42  inches 

Distance  between  wheels  30 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars   H 

Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor . .  ■  5  and  6  x  4i 

Diameter  of  collars   6 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor ...  35 

Size  of  base  23  x  27 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  J5  x  t6x4i  inches 
face. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley,  8  in.  dia.,  5  in.  face. 


PRICES     ON  APPLICATION. 


SEND    FOR     NEW  CATALOQUE, 
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Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q. 


NO    OTHER    POINT    IN    CANADA    OP^P^ERS    AS    MANY  ADVANTAGES 

FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 

POWER    IN    FORM    OF    ELECTRICAL    CURRENT    CAN    BE    D  E  L I  \' E  R  E  D 
IN    UNITS    TO    SUIT  CONSUMERS. 


TO    USERS    OF    POWER    INSTALLING    THEIR    OWN  TURBINES 

Water  Power  can  be  supplied 
under  Exceptional  Advantages 

LOWER   PRICES  THAN   ARE   OBTAINABLE  ELSEWHERE. 


THE  SHAWINIGAN  WATER  AND  POWER  COMPANY, 
  MONTREAL.  
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WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

METALLIC  ROOFING  C? 

LI  MITE  D  . 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


HETALUDCCIIIIIG 

'      WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ^ 

METALLIC  ROOFINEC? 

LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Everything 

IN    THE    LINE  OF 

SHEET 
METAL 
BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 

OUR  PRICES 
WILL    INTEREST  YOU. 

LET  US 
QUOTE  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS. 


THE 

METALLIC   ROOFING   CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS, 

TORONTO      -       -  CANADA. 


FIRE  PROpiic 

Windows 

HOLLOW  SHEET  METAL  SASH  &FRAME 

METALLIC  ROOFING  C9 

I.  I  iVI  I  T  E  D  . 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


METALLI  C 


METALLIC  ROOFING  C9 

l-IIVIITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


C0RRU6ATED 

WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

METALLIC  ROOFING  C? 

L-liyilTED.  J 

TORONTO  >  CANADA. 

I  R  C3  INI 
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ROBT.  S.  FRASER 


Office- 


MANUFACTURER 

-17  Lemoine  Street 

Factory— Canal  Bank 


MONTREAL 


Sarneffed  Wastes  W00I  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
tops  and  noils  Worsted  Varns 

tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
textile  machinery  and  Will  Supplies 


Canada's  Premiei 


PIANOS 


GRAND 


UPRIGHT 


THE  GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE 

Factory— Sherbourne  Street,  TORONTO 


FORESIGHT= 


Show  your  wisdom  by  equipping  your  premises  with  our 
Fireproof  Windows,    it  lowers  your  insurance  Premiums. 

— CONTRACTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF— 

(Ceilings 
Cornices 
Roofing 
Sidine 
Fireproof  Skyiigiits 

We  are  equipping  the  following  buildings  with  our  Fireproof  Windows  : — 
W.  R.  Brock  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gordon-MacKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Gillespie 
Fur  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  and  McDonald  &  Wright,  Winnipeg. 

Cor.  Queen  &  George  Sts., 
TORONTO 


A.  B.  ORMSBY  LIMITED 

Telephones — Office  Main  1725     Works  Main  3458 


Evenings  Main  3136 


A  Purely  Canadian  Industry 


MICA  COVERING 


For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Etc. 


Flues,  Furnaces, 


Refpig^epating^  Plants 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  be  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weather  Proof  cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as 
being  the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

— Manufactured  solely  by— 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street  MONTREAL 

Award"!  at  J  ^^ris  Exposition,  1900.    Pan-American  Exposition,  igoi. 
I  Glasgow,  1901.       Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  etc. 


ENAMELLED  WARE 


OUR  BRANDS 


o 


a. 


o 


o 


"STAR  DECORATED" 
Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned  and  Lithographed 
.  .  .  TINWARE  .  .  . 

COPPER,    SHEET   IRON   AND   GALVANIZED  WARES 
OIL   STOVES,   TINNED   SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE  GOODS,   &c.,  Sc., 

Catalogue  on  application  to  .  .  . 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL 


Numbering;  IVIachines 
Bank  Stamps 

Brass  Wheel  Daters 
Burning  Brands 

Cancelling  Machines 
Check  Protectors 

Conductors'  Punches 

Corporation  Seals 

Hand  Band  Daters 
Notarial  Seals 

Printing  Wheels 
Pocket  Stamps 

Pen  and  Pencil  Stamps 
Rubber  Type  Daters 

Rubber  Type 

Rubber  Stamp  Pads 
Rubber  Stamp  Ink 
Stencils 

Stencil  Ink 

Stencil  Brushes 
Steel  Stamps 

Steel  Letters  and  Figures 
Self-Inking  Stamps 
Stamp  Ribbons 
Stamp  Racks 
Sign  Makers 
Wax  Seals 
Stamp  Makers'  Supplies 

Manu'fa.cturers  of  the 

CANADA  CHEQUE  PROTECTOR, 
CANADA  STENCIL  CUTTING  MACHINE, 
CANADA  SEAL  PRESSES  AND   CAR  SEALS. 


HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

H.  BARNARD,  Prop. 
37  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CANADA 
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 X 

/  The  1903  Edition  of  the 

Canadian  Trade  Index===456  Pages 

In  English,  French  and  Spanish,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  FREE  on  application  to 

The  Secretary, 

CANADIAN   MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION  (Incorporated). 

TORONTO. 


Rateliffe's 
Advertising: 
Agency  , 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR.-— 

"  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL.  " 
The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,    -    LONDON,  E.C. 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

CHEMICALS—  DYE  STUFFS—       ANILINE  COLORS- 

Aniline  Salts  Alizarines  Direct  Cotton 

Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda  Hematines  Sulphur  Dyes 

Bleaching  Powder         Logwood  Extracts   Victoria  Blues 
Barium  Chloride  Fustic  Extracts 

Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 

AURAMINES        RHODAMINBS  TARTRAZINE 

SPECIALTIES- -Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

Stock  at  17  Lemoine  Street,  Montreal 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


F 
O 
R 


L 
E 
T 
T 
E 
R 


H 
E 
A 
D 
S 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


&c. 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

—BY- 

THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  GO. 


F 
O 
R 


A 
C 
C 
O 

u 

N 
T 


B 
O 
O 
K 

S 


HIGH    QRADE    PAPER  MAKERS 


PRESTON.ONT 


^|lij,iliiie!i!ct'»-" 


OFFICE,  i 

SCHOOL. 
CHURCH, 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 

FINE.  BANK,OFFICE,COURT  HOUSE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINCSi 

A  SPECIALTY 
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WATERPROOF 

WRAPPING 
PAPERS 

A  new  line  for  export  shipments  and  packages  to  distant 
points  in  Canada.  Absolutely  waterproof,  reasonable  in  price. 
Put  up  in  rolls,  two  halves.  Practically  odorless.  Will  not 
sweat  or  stain.  Lined  on  both  sides  with  clean  smooth  paper, 
the  Waterproofing  being  in  the  centre.  Samples  and  prices  with 
pleasure. 

CANADA  PAPER  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL      -      -  TORONTO 


This  design  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE   ELDER   DEMPSTER   AND    FURNESS  LINES 
Under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government. 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS 

From  MONTREAL  &  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  &  HALIFAX  in  winter 

— TO— 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH, 

EAST  LONDON  or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers. 

The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily  papers, 
and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTEE  &  CO., 
Or  to  FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 


BERTRAM  SLOTTING  MACHINES 


Bertram 

Tools 

Combine 

English 

Solidity 

and 

American 
Ease  of 
Operation 


For  HIGH  SPEED  CUTTING 


THESE  machines  are  as  widely  known  and  as  widely  used, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  any  tools  we  build.  Among 
recent  shipments  made  were  three  Slotters  for  a  railroad 
shop  in  Holland  and  a  number  for  the  West  Indies.  The  latter 
order  was  placed  through  a  New  York  machinery  house  who 
would  naturally  favor  American  machines.  We  are  successfully 
meeting  the  competition  of  the  foremost  U.  S.  machine  tool 
manufacturers  on  these  tools.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
features  of  our  Slotters  :  Vertical  adjustment  of  guide  for  cutting 
ram  ;  all  movements  of  table  and  slides  are  made  by  the  operator 
from  working  side  of  machine  ;  friction  brake  acting  on  cone  for 
stopping  machine  as  desired  ;  simplicity  of  feed  gearing  ;  table 
graduated  and  provided  with  water  channels  so  that  drainage 
passes  through  inside  of  frame  ;  Whitvvorth  quick  return  to  ram 
and  automatic  relief  to  tool  on  upward  stroke.  The  entire  line  of 
machines  is  built  for  high  speed  cutting.  Electric  or  belt  drive 
is  fitted  as  desired.    Send  for  photographs  and  specifications  to 

THE  JOHN  BERTRAM  &  SONS  CO.,  Limited, 


Dundas,= 


Ontario,^ 


-Canada. 
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AND. 


FOR     UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS. 


THE  WIRE  &  CABLE  COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


INVESTIGATE!! 

DON'T  LET  FIGURES  MISLEAD  YOU 


RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILERS 

— For  general  practice — have  been  proved 
by  the  best  authorities  and  long  experience 
to  have  the  greatest  evaporative  efficiency 
and  the  smallest  repair  bills  of  any  boilers 
made. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes.  Double 
rivetted,  double  strap  butt  joints.  Send 
for  catalog. 

THE  Qoldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Limited 

GALT    ONT.    CANADA. 

We  Make  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal 
High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill 
Machinery,  Wolf  Gyrators,  Wood  Working  Machinery, 
Shingle  Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood 
Rim  Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults  and 
Vault  Doors.     Write  for  Catalog. 


WIRE  ROPE 


All  kinds  and  sizes,  and  for  all  purposes. 
Standard  and  Lang's  Patent  Lay. 


PRICES  RIGHT 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


The  B.  GREENING  WIRE  Co. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONT.     -     MONTREAL,  QUE. 


CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Paints,  Colors  and  Varnishes  for 

All  Purposes 


Japans  and  Varnishes  for 

FURNITURE 
PIANO 
CHAIR 


MAKERS 


Paint  for  Engineers,  Bridge  Builders, 
Boat  Builders. 


First  Hands  for  Painting  MateriaL 

The  CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY,  Limited. 


Address  all  Enquiries  to  the  Head  Office 


MONTREAL. 
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PLANERS 


have  facilities  for  making  Planers  which 
demonstrate  by  -work  done  that  they  are  right. 
The  jiewest  designs  with  nothing  except  what  is 
useful  in   the  way  of  fixtures.  Workmanships 
correct  and  Material  the  best  the  market  affords. 
This  is  a  winning  combination. 

Catalogue  on  request  which  gives  full  particulars. 


THE       MeDOUGALL  CO.,  Limited, 


GALT,= 


CANADA. 


HIGH    GRADE    RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 
..  IN 

QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
Pneumatic  Tools 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  ",LION='  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG  Temporary  Offices— 15  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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THE  TRADERS  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885. 


Capital  Fully  Paid  .  -  -  .  $2,000,000 
Reserve  Fund  .         -         .         -         .  $700,000 


Head  Office,      ■      -  TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors : 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
HON.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,  -  General  Manager 

J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,       -  Inspector 


BRANCHES : 


Arthur,  OnL 

Ingersoll 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Aylmer 

Kincardine 

Schomberg 

Ayton 

Lakefield 

Springfield 

Beeton 

Leamington 

Stoney  Creek 

Bridgeburg 

Newcastle 

Stratford 

Burlington 

North  Bay 

Strathroy 
St.  Mary's 

Clifford 

Orillia 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Button 

Owen  Sound 

Sudbury 

Elmira 

Port  Hope 

Thamesford 

Embro 

Prescott 

Tilsonburg 

Glencoe 

Ridgetown 

Tottenham 

Grand  Valley 

Ripley 

Windsor 

Guelph 

Rockwood 

Winona 

Hamilton 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Woodstock 

"        East  End 

Sarnia 

Great  Britain — The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

New  York  Agents — The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Montreal — The  Quebec  Bank. 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 

AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 
Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  &  Shoe  Findings. 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon    and  Vancouver^ 

Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Elockrr902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL 


SAMSON 
BALANCED  GATES 

When  selecting  a  turbine  it  is  very 
important  to  understand  the  character  and 
operation  of  its  gates. 

Our  SAMSON  combines  improvements  in 
the  proportion  and  adjustment  of  its  gates 
insuring  an  almost  perfect  balance,  enabling 
them  to  be  operated  easily,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  power. 

These  improvements  prevent  serious  wear 
on  the  cogging  and  moving  parts,  require  less 
strength  and  weight  in  the  parts  themselves, 
and  aflford  quick  movement  of  gates  by  hand, 
and  splendid  regulation  by  a  governor. 

If  you  have  a  water  power  you  wish  to 
develop  or  improve,  write  us. 


Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT 

Branch  Office        -        -        -       VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 
AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 
Cor.  Wiiiiani  &  Seigneurs  Sts.     9  Jordan  St. 


FIRE  — 
ESCAPES 


Fop  Faetopies 

MADE  AND  SHIPPED  TO  ALL 
PARTS     OF    THE  DOMINION. 


WIRE  LOCKERS. 

WIRE  PARTITIONS. 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS. 

WIRE  SCREENS  for 
GRAIN,  COFFEE,   SEED  MILLS,  Ete. 

COAL  SIEVES. 

FOUNDRY  RIDDLES,  Ete. 


Manufactured  by 
The  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS,  Toronto 
Wire,  Iron  and  Brass  WorKs  Co.,  Limited, 

117   King   St.  West,  Toronto, 

 ^  CANADA.   


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  COIVIPANY  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  TORONTO. 

Phone  Main  3955.  King  &  Yonge  Sts. 


-BRANCH  OFFICES  AT— 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Brantford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound  - 

123 

Kingston  - 

-  45 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville  - 

67 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

-  180 

Stratford 

-  123 

PURE 


TURPENTINE  and 
LINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  &  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 

WAX  CANDLES 


BEST  . 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 


MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Rpown  Antomatie  Type 
Horizontal  Tubnlar  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Rredges  of  all  Sizes 


WORKS  AND  OFFICE: 

Esplanade  Street  E.,         :         :  TORONTO 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  I 

LIMITED  I 

HEAD  OFFICE  :    NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA  I 

STEEL  WORKS,  -       TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNACE  -       -  FERRONA,  N.S. 

IRON  MINES           -  -     WABANA,  NFLD. 

COLLIERIES         -  -  SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD   SYDNEY  COAL" 
(Shipping:  Port,  Nortii  Sydney) 


ADDRESS     ALL    CORRESPONDENCE     TO     HEAD  OFFICE. 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent. 


An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakage  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Murtiford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water  ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 

Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.    Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.    Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


THE  WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO. 

LIMITED, 

BRANTFORD 


MANUFACTURERS  OP  A  LARGE   VARIETY  OF  MACHINERY 
A  FEW^  LINES  .  Saw  Mill  Machinery    •■•    Pulp  Wood  Machinery  Engines  and  Boilers    •.•    Fire  Apparatus,  etc. 
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Every  Manufacturer 

Is  interested  in 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys 


Simple 

Positive 

Durable 


DODGE   PATENT  CLUTCH  MECHANISM. 

Being  a  Split  Clutch  tiiey  can  be  installed 
at  the  Minimum  Expense  and  without 
loss  of  time. 

Hundreds  in  use  by  principal  mills  and 
factories. 

Made  for  all  powers  from  1  h.  p.  to 
1,000  h.  p. 

They  Save  Power— Save  Belts — Save  Lives 

Write  us  about  Fifiction  Clutch  Pulleys 
  and  Couplings.   

DODGE,  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Montreal  Branch         =         =         419  St.  James  Street. 


INDE,X   TO  ADVE,RTISERS 
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PETITION- THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE  USED 
BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  IN  CANADA 


Branch:     i6i  SUMMER  STREET,  BOS 


riass. 


The  Jones  &  Moore 
Electric  Co. 

3o  &  22  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


WE  MANUFAOTUBE 


DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 

Complete  plaoti  Installed 
Write  for  estimates.  .  . 

1,000  MACHINES  NOW  IN  USE 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.  Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  represented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "EarnsclifTe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL 
IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles, 
Plates,  Grills,  Fences,  Railings,  Bank 
Fittings,  etc.  Designs  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags. 

Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto. 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  1  Codes  used. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

74  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO., 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties  and  fuels.  Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  King&ley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN  CO.  OF  MONTREAL, 
Limited. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.     Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Victoria.  B.C. 


BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BOXES-WOOD. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176. 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufactui-ers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Phimbers, 
Gas  and  Steamfitters. 
Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 
Ornamental  Brass  Work,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS  MFG. 
CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 
and  Gauge  Cocks.  Air  Cocks,  "Safety" 
Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "Silex"  Spring  Com- 
pression Grease  Cups,  "Sultan"  Gas  En- 
gine Oilers,  etc.  Address — Windsor,  Ont. 


BRIDGES-STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works— TORONTO,  ONT. 
District   Offices — Montreal,   Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa,   Winnipeg,   Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad — We  are  prepared 
to  submit  estimates  on  the  construction 
and  erection  of  any  steel  structures  of 
this  nature. 
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CANOES. 

COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

DISTILLERS. 

PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO'Y,  Limited, 
PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,   Launches    and    anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE   MONETARY   TIMES   TRADE  RE- 
VIEW AND  INSURANCE  CHRON- 
ICLE, TORONTO. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  1866,  and 
has  never  missed  an  issue.    In  1869  it 
secured  control  of  the  Intercolonial  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce;  in  1870  The  Trade;  Re- 
view; and  later  the  Toronto  Journal  of 
Commerce.    No  other  publications  issued 
under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 

CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 

THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.   Correspondence  solicited. 

DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 

"THE  COMMERCIAL," 

WINNIPEG  and  VANCOUVER. 

The  best  buying  Provinces  in  Canada  are 
Manitoba,  the  Territories,    and  British 
Columbia.    The  people  demand  the  best 
goods,  are  willing  to  and  do  pay  for  them. 
Is  not  this  trade  worth  looking  after? 
Every  year  nearly  200,000  new  possible 
buyers  of  your  goods  arrive  in  the  West. 
Does  the  retail  merchant  sell  him  what 
YOU    manufacture?    "The  Commercial" 
is  the  only  trade  newspaper  thoroughly 
covering  North-Western  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, the  Territories,  and  British  Colum- 
bia.   Circulation  records  open  to  adver- 
tisers. 

THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND  FIN- 
ISHING CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen   or   Half-Wool   Dress  Goods, 
whether  made   in    Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese   Silks.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

CARPETS. 

DYESTUFFS. 

THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and  Union  In- 
grain Carpets   and   Art    Squares,  Ax- 
minster  Carpets    and    Rugs;  Smyrna 
Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

CARRIAGES. 

E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.     Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame 
St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Car- 
riages for  home  and  export  trade.  Cata- 
logues to  dealers  on  application. 

McAPTHUP   rOPTSTFTT-T.F       CCi  ' 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dye  woods, 
Extracts,  etc. 

CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 

FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

TORONTO,  CANADA, 

Onyx,  Marble   and   Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers'.  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND 
SUPPLIES. 

THE   CANADIAN   GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factories— Toronto,  Peterborough,  Mont- 
real. 

Branch  Offices— Montreal,   Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,    Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Manufacturers   of   Electrical  Machinery 
and    Apparatus     of    all    kinds— Power, 
Lighting,    Railv/ay.    We    furnish  com- 
plete installations. 

CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 

M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers     of      Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,   Ditchers,    Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Horse  Power  Hoisters,  Hoist- 
ing  Machinery,    Stone    Derrick  Irons, 
Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal  Pumps 
and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 

CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 

GUELPH  SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG.  CO., 
T  imif-Pfl           flTTFT.PH  ONTARIO 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor   Brand"   Carriage   Axles  and 
Springs,  etc.,  etc. 

CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales    Offices — Montreal,    Toronto,  Van- 
couver, Halifax. 

Manufacturers  of  Dynamos,  Generators, 
Motors,      Switchboards.  Transformers, 
Meters,  and  Supplies  for  Railway,  Light- 
ing,   Power,    Transmission,    and  Mining 
Plants.     Air    Brakes    for    Steam  and 
Traction  Service. 

COPPER  WORK. 

CHEESE. 

A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Impei-ial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 

CHEMICALS. 

McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 

THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO., 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates    furnished    on    lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 

COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers   of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and   Confectioners'   Copper   and  Brass 
Work,    Marine,   Dyers',    and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.    Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 

ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 

CORDAGE. 

HUTCHISON,  SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 
Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St,  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp 
and  Flax;    Twines  and   Cordage,  Mill 
Banding  and  Driving  Ropes,  Chalk  and 
Fishing  Lines,  Seine  Twine,  Hammocks. 
Tennis,  Cricket  and  Fly  Nets,  Cotton 
Rope  and  Clothes  Lines,  Plough  Lines. 

ENAMELLED  WARE. 

CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 

THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and 
Re -tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware, 
Sheet  Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,  Stove 
Shovels,  Stove   Boards,   Copper  Ware, 
Oil    Stoves,    Machine    Oilers,  Tinned 
Spoons.  Lanterns  and  Wire  Goods. 
Cable  Address,  "Metalsdon,"  Toronto. 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 

TORONTO. 

Engineers,   Boilermakers,   Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 

GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

TORONTO, 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting 
the  investing  public  to  subscribe  for  Steele 
m  any  new  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of 
amalgamated  concerns,  it  is  easily  seen 
why  the  prospectus  should  appear  in  The 
Monetary  Times,  .a  .iournal  that  carries 
weight  and  reaches  all  those  most  likely 
to  be  interested. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES. 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO.,  Ltd., 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

J  TORONTO. 

,  Importers 
^ll;.rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE-CHURCH  &  SCHOOL. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


FURNITURE-OFFICE  &  SCHOOL. 


CANADIAN  OFFICE  &  SCHOOL 

FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church, 
Lodge  and  Opera  House  Furniture; 
Bank,  Office,  Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry 
Store  and  Court  House  Fittings  a  spe- 
cialty. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE-REED  &  RATTAN. 

THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

GLASS. 


TORONTO   PLATE   GLASS  IMPORTING 
CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquaeters — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds   Plate   and   other  Window 
Glass. 


GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES. 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers 
Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  I'e- 
quirements. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.  Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness 
and  Saddlery  for  home  and  export  trade. 


Harness — Cont. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Export- 
ers of  Fine  Harness,  Collars,  Saddles, 
Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  VaUses,  Satch- 
els, Travelling  Bags,  Fitted  Uppers, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Importers  of  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings,  and 
Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 
CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  CO., 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upliolstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel. 
Cut  and  Wii-e  Nails,  Staples,  Pressed 
Spikes.  Wire  (all  kinds),  Horse  Shoes, 
Horse  Nails,  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  (black 
and  galvanized).  Lead  Pipe,  White  Lead, 
Shot,  Puttv,  Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets, 
Washers,  Railway  Spikes  and  Bolts. 


JAMS  AND  JELLIES. 


QUEBEC  PRESERVING  CO., 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  Jams,  Jellies,  Catsups 
and  Pickles. 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch  Chains,  Medals,  Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclu- 
sively. Established  18(55.  Registered  trade 
mark  "C."  All  our  nails  are  hot  forged 
from  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel  Nail  Rods, 
and  pointed  and  finished  by  our  own  spe- 
cial process.  They  have  no  superior  in 
the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish. 
Made  in  four  patterns,  "Oval,"  "Counter- 
sunk," "Short  Oval,"  and  "Short  Coun- 
tersunk." In  25-pound  boxes,  also  1- 
pound  and  5-pound  cardboard  packages. 
Supplies  and  quotations  furnished  on 
application.  Export  shipments  ai-ranged 
to  any  foreign  destination.  Cable  and 
Telegraph  Code,  "Western  Union."  Cable 
Address.  "'Adanac."  Montreal. 
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LEATHER. 

OILS. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers — Cont. 

CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1S52.) 
Leather    Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,   Napa  Button 
Flv,    Bookbinders'    and   Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,    Russets,    Velvet  Art 
Leather,  and  Spanish  Furniture  Roans. 
Montreal,  59  St.  Peter  St. 
Quebec,  492  St.  Valier  St. 
Cable  Address,  "Clarkes,  Toronto." 

THE  BREITHAUPT  LEATHER  CO.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowel, 
Ontario. 

A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  Ib52.)               TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented,  Glazed,  and 
Dull  Kid;   Patent,    Glazed,   Boxed,  and 
Dull  Calf;  Mochos,  Kids,  Swedes,  Rein- 
deer,  Buckskin,   Chrome  Asbestos  Tan 
Gloves  and  Mitts,  Chrome  Asbestos  and 
Indian  Tan  Moccasins: 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St. 
Quebec— 492  St.  Valier  St. 
Cable  Address,  "Arc,  Toronto." 

McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 

ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  ancE 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes,    Furniture    Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 
P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL     TORONTO  VANCOUVER 

SUN  OIL  REFINING  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High- 
Grade  Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 
and  Greases. 

TnE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers    of    Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 
Cleveland       New  York    San  Francisco 

C^\\\o!HO'(\                TVpwarV           T  no  An<ra1ao 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 

The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 

OIL  CLOTHS  AND  LINOLEUMS. 

THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers   of   Plain   and  Printed 
Linoleums  and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  de- 
scription.   Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Table  Oil 
Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth,  Enamelled  Oil 
Cloth.  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc.  Decorative 
Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil  coated. 

PAPER. 

LEATHERS— FANCY. 

\V1CKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
.    (Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Staple    and  Fancy 
Leathers,   Bag,   Valise,    Trunk,  Book- 
binders',  Bridle,    Skirting,   Schap  and 
Saddle  Leathers — in  all  colors. 
Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "Wickraig,  Toronto." 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 

6  and  8  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 

WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 

ORGANS. 

THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 

GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone 
Reed  Orarans,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Office  Desks,  Closet  Seats.   For  ex- 
port and  home  trade. 
Agencies — -Liverpool,  Manchester,  Lon- 
don, Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape 
Town. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS. 

THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 

llr^lrtTOri    n  IciTci   QTin  T  m  on  T  o/nrrova 

PAPER-LINEN  BOND  &  LEDGER. 

THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 

Limited, 

King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers    and   Engravers    by  all 
processes.    Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.    Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 

Makers   of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 

Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 

LOCKS  &  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

PATENTS-LEGAL. 

THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 

MARBLE. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 

TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,   Solicitors    and  Ex* 
ports.    Engineers  and  Draughtsmen. 
Validity  and  Infringements  of  Patents 
Investigated.       Assignments  Drawn, 
Searches  Made. 

THE   FORSYTH   GRANITE   &  MARBLE 
CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration 
and    sanitary    purposes.     Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic  side- 
walks. 

ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil, 
Water,  and  Japan.    Putty,  Varnishes, 
Japans,   Enamels,  Builders',  Manufac- 
turers' and  Painters'  Supplies.  Import- 
er of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains,  Deafen- 
ing Quilt,  &c.,  &iC. 

CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  al! 
foreign  countries. 
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Patents  — Legal —  Con  t. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Laboratories  and  General  OiRces, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  biological  products  in  the  wox-ld.  Our 
laboratories  are  always  open  for  profes- 
sional inspection. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High- Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,   Reed   Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

 ■  ■  —  

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 

THE  NEWELL  &  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 

PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
37  Jarvis  St.,  TORONTO. 

Office  and  Factory,  86-92  Ann  St,  Montreal. 

Warehouse — 6  Sewardstone  Road,  Victoria 
Park,  LONDON,  ENG. 
Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings  for 
Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water,  and  Gas 
Pipes.  Boilers,  Flues,  Heaiers,  and  Tanks, 
Cold  Storage  Plants,  Dealers  in  Engineers' 
Supplies. 

AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made. 
Lithograms  and  Lithogram  Composition. 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powdpr. 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Com- 


pound, safe. 

English  Boiler  Purger,  best  in  market- 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts. 
English   Patent  Plastic  Cork 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 

 PIPES-CAST  IRON.  

CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices,  Montreal,   Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Water  Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  Special  Castings, 
Fittings.  Valves.  Hydrants,  Fountains, 
etc.    Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 
265-283  King  St.  W.,  cor.  Dorset  St. 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 

THE   SOUTHAM    PRINTING    &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Catalogues, 
Price  Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithograpliing 
of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished  Labels 
a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel  Labels, 
Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and  Special 
Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 
John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

Late  Killey  Beckett  Works, 
144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock 
Crushers,  Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners, 
Macadam  Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel 
and  Drag  Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

29  Lombard  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Telephone,  Main  3130. 
Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO.  OF 

CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
"The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 

REFRIGERATORS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF 
MONTREAL. 

Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lion"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONT- 
REAL. 

Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Higu-Uraa« 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting,  Hose, 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber  Goods,  Druggists'  Sundries, 
Sporting  and  S'.ationers'  Goods.  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tiling.    Everything  in  Rubber  Sp.ecialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber 
Goods  for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber 
Belting,  Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam 
Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose.  Brewers'  Hose, 
"Maltese  Cross"  Carbolized  Rubber  Fire 
Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 


THE  LINDE  BRITISH  REFRIGERATION 
CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making  Machines  for  Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc.  Stores  cooled 
by  our  latest  patent  dry  air  circulation 
system. 

Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and' 
Trucks. 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 

HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and' 
straight  lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and' 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Bun-s.  Bris'ht  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 
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SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS, 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue.  , 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO.,  Ltd., 
Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  and  Manufacturers  of 
Electro  Silver  Plate  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

E.  G.  GOODERHAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


CANADIAN  SKEWER  CO.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Maniifaeturers  of  Butchers'  Wool  Pack, 
Cop  and  all  kinds  of  Wooden  Skewers 
and  Dowels,  made  from  best  quality 
second  growth  hard  maple.  Capacity, 
3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Limited, 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Emboss- 
ing Dies,  Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe 
Manufacture,  and  General  Machine 
Work,  Fine  Die-Sinking,  Steel  Stamps, 
Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.  Send  for  our 
Catalogue.         H.  Barnard,  Proprietor. 


STOVES. 


THE  trURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 

EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the 
North-West,  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Tents,  Awnings,  Mat- 
tresses, Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  CoVers 
and  Camp  Supplies.  Correspondence 
solicited.    Box  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTURING 

CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA, 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Rail- 
way Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Fly  Traps, 
Mouse  Traps,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor 
Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows;  Stamped,  Ja- 
panned and  Plain  Tinware,  Tinsmiths' 
Supplies.    Catalogue  on  Application. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause,  more  than  another, 
why  this  journal  stands  highest  In  the 
estimation  of  the  commercial  community 
it  is  that  The  Monetary  Times  has  always 
been  found  trustworthy.  The  fearlessness 
of  its  editorial  treatment  of  wrong-  busi- 
ness methods  could  not  be  exercised  were 
it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 


THRESHING.  ROAD  MAKING  MA- 
CHINERY. ETC. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attach- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines, 
Traction  and  Portable,  Sweep  and 
Tread  Powers.  Portable  Saw  Mills  and 
Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking  Ma- 
chinery, Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 


VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR  CO., 
Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Gold-filled  and  Nickel  Watch 
Cases  of  every  style  and  size.  Goods 
marketed  exclusively  through  the  whole- 
sale trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO  WIRE, 
IRON  AND  BRASS  WORKS  CO., 
Limited, 

Established  1854.  Office.  117  King  St.  W. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental 
Wrought  Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and 
Office  Railings,  Window  Fixtures,  Ele- 
vator Guards,  Mining  Screens,  Riddles. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  957. 

THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  flanufacturers'  Association 

Offices: — Tofonto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yonge  Street, 


TORONTO, 

Canada 


WIND  MILLS-STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 

BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills, 
Pumping  and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel 
Derricks  and  Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders, 
Iron  and  Wood  Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and 
Tanks,  Custom  Galvanizing. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 
Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and 
Standard  Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps, 
Tanks  (all  sizes),  Grinders,  Water  Sup- 
ply Material  of  all  kinds.  Foundry 
and  Galvanizing  orders  promptly  at- 
tended to. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 

( Weekly— Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all   the   Important  Shipping 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 
28s.  per  annum,  post  free. 
The  Shipping  World,  Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arimdel  Street,  Strand. 

London,  W.  C. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England? 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 


Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 

9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
the  trade  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  Mexico. 

OUR  WESTERN  EMPIRE 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development    of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CANADA  and 
the  WEST  INDIES. 
Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 

ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


THE  PARIS  VvINCEY  MILLS  CO., 

PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO., 
LIMITED.  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

h.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

I     1   ARTHUR  WHITE 

(i^ate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.)" 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983 j  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
*/-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 


 TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 

83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS, 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf,, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters.  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller.  ' 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  ear 
lots  or  packages.    This  aff'ords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.   Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Insurance  1%%  per 
annum.   Advances  made  on  consignments. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Capital^  $1,300^000.00 


Reserve  Fund,  $325,000.00 


Amherstbupg' 

Clinton 

Crediton 

Bxetep 

Happow 

Havelock 


BRANCHES 


Mapkham 
Mapmopa 
Mllvepton 
Montpeal 

"  West  End 
Mount  Albept 


Newmapket 

Ottawa 

Pepth 

St.  Cathapines 

Stipling' 

Stouffville 


Sutton,  P.Q.  ^ 
Toronto 
Unionville 
Wateploo,  P.Q. 
Zupich 


The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.  Interest  on  sums  of  $i.oo  and  upwards  paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,  Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  solicited.     Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     No  trouble,  "  red  tape "  or  delay. 

D.  m.  Steipart, 

General  D^ana^er. 


Cash  Prizes  as  follows : 

1st  $10 

2nd    7 

3rd   4 

4th   2 

5th   \ 

6th   I 

Will  be  given  to  the  six  persons  who, 
before  Jan.  ist,  1905,  send  us  the  best 
methods  whereby  manufacturers  may 
increase  their  interest  in  the  OLIVER 
Typewriter,  manufactured  in  Canada. 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 
use  the  "  Oliver." 

1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  the  world 
use  the  "  Oliver." 

1  The  "  Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 
visible  writer. 

IT  The  record  of  the  "Oliver"  has  never  been 
equalled. 

Other  facts,  together  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on 
application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 


Branch  Office 
55  Victoria  Street.  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


Industrial  Canada 


I  S  S  U  E  D    B  Y 

TKe  Canadian  Macnufacct\irers*  Association, 

Incorporated. 

'  There  be  three  things  whicK  ma^ke  a.  rvaLtlon  grea^t  o^nd  prosperous :    A  fertile  soil,  bvisy  worksKops.  a.nd 
eaiLSy  conveyek-rvce  for  rrva^n  a^rvd  goods  from  pla.ce  to  plE>.ce."— Ba-con. 


Vol.  V. 


TORONTO,  DECEMBER,  1904. 


No.  5 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Canada. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  circulates  to 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2.  The  British  Consuls,  the  world  over. 

3.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  and  home  exchanges. 

5.  MisceUaneous  subscribers  at  home  and  abroad. 
RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS  FREE.  Subscription  price  to  non- 
members  $1  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

Address  all  communications,  subscriptions,  advertisements, 
€tc.,  to 

"SECRETARY,"  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 

(Incorporated) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 


TWO  GREAT  ELECTIONS. 


Two  great  elections  were  held  during  the  month  of  November, 
■one  in  Canada  and  the  other  in  the  United  States.  The  result  in 
•Canada  was  a  great  Liberal  triumph,  while  in  the  United  States 
there  was  a  still  more  sweeping  victory  for  the  Republicans.  The 
sole  important  issue  in  the  United  States  was  the  tarilf.  The 
Democrats  had  abandoned  the  advocacy  of  free  silver  and  other 
fads,  and  the  only  radical  difference  between  the  two  parties  was 
that  the  Republicans  favored  the  maintenance  of  a  high  protec- 
tive tarifiC,  and  the  Democrats  proposed  to  lower  it.  Yet  even  the 
Democrats  of  the  United  States  had  no  thought  of  making  the 
tariff  as  low  as  the  maximum  tariff  of  Canada  is  to-day.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  declared  most  emphatically  in  favor 
of  high  tariff,  giving  Roosevelt  the  greatest  majority  ever  secured 
by  any  Presidential  candidate. 

In  Canada  the  issues  were  more  complicated.  The  tariff  ques- 
tion was  kept  in  the  background  by  both  political  parties.  It  is 
true  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties  made  tariff  declarations,  but 
the  question  kept  most  prominently  before  the  people  was  that  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  transcontinental  railway.    In  Nova 

I  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  Liberal  candidates  all  stood  for  ■ 
higher  protection.    Manufacturers  were  assured  that  the  tariff 
revision  proposed  by  the  Laurier  Government  would  give  ample 
protection  to  their  industries.    There  was  never  before  an  elec- 
tion in  Canada  in  which  the  Liberals  stood  so  close  to  the  Con-  ■ 

,^servatives  on  the  tariff.  But  both  political  parties  thought  they 
had  most  to  gain  by  making  the  railway  question  the  paramount 
issue.  There  was  a  strong  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  a  new  transcontinental  line  from  ocean  to 
ocean  that  would  broaden  the  habitable  area  of  the  Dominion. 

\  There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  Liberal  policy  regarding 
the  Eastern  Section  was  more  definitely  defined  than  that  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  that  consequently  the  immediate  construction 

,of  a  through  line  was  more  certain  if  the  Liberals  were  success- 


ful. In  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  the  Conservatives  stated 
emphatically  that  they  would  construct  a  through  line  immedi- 
ately, but  it  was  too  late  to  dispel  the  notion  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  Eastern  section.  In  the  far 
West  the  Liberals  argued  that  while  the  Conservatives  were  try- 
ing to  agree  on  a  policy  regarding  the  Eastern  section,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Western  section  would  be  tied  up.  Moreover,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  Senate  favored  the  Liberal  rather  than  the 
Conservative  policy,  and  that  a  Conservative  victory  would  cause 
a  deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  would 
result  in  an  indefinite  postponement  of  railway  construction.  It 
if  was  even  alleged  that  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  was  opposed  to  Mr. 
Borden's  policy  of  Government  ownership,  and  although  he  em- 
'  phatically  denied  this,  his  denial,  coming  in  the  last  days  of  the 
campaign,  had  not  time  to  overtake  the  other  story.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  Liberals  gained  a  good  deal  of  support  on  account 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  through 
that  Province  would  put  a  great  deal  of  money  in  circulation 
there.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Liberals  argued  that  the  construction 
of  the  Eastern  section  as  proposed  by  the  Liberals  would  make 
a  demand  for  Cape  Breton  rails  and  rods,  New  Glasgow  steel,  Am- 
herst cars,  and  many  other  things  produced  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Moreover,  it  was  held  that  the  new  line  would  be  so  much  shorter 
than  the  Intercolonial  that  it  would  practically  bring  Nova  Scotia 
many  miles  nearer  to  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  North-West.  If 
r  the  Conservatives  had  from  the  first  declared  that  they  would  im- 
mediately construct  the  shortest  possible  line  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  the  election  would  no  doubt  have  been  fought  over  the 
question  of  public  ownership.  As  it  was  the  Liberals  said  very 
^  little  about  public  ownership,  and  made  the  most  of  the  popular 
impression  that  the  Conservatives  were  not  unitedly  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  the  Eastern  section,  and  that  consequently  the 
;  whole  line  would  be  delayed. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Canadian  people  endorsed  a  low  tariff  policy  in  the  recent  Do- 
minion elections. 


NOTICES. 

Executive  Council,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  regular 
monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  Thurs- 
day, December  15th,  at  2  p.m. 

Toronto  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  December  8th,  at  2  p.m. 

Montreal  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal,  December  8th,  at  2  30  p.m. 

Nova  Scotia  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Halifax,  December  8th,  at  2  p.m. 

Insurance  Committee,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  first 
regular  meeting.  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  December 
14th,  at  2  p.m. 
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A  Winnipeg  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  News  says  that 
some  of  the  Conservatives  there  are  in  favor  of  calling  a  party 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  higher  protection 
plank  from  their  platform  and  strengthening  the  public  owner- 
ship i^lank.  It  is  altogetlier  unlikely  that  the  Conservative  party 
will  do  anything  so  foolish.  Popular  opinion  in  favor  of  adequate 
protection  for  all  Canadian  industries  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
The  Liberal  party  are  moving  rapidly  toward  higher  protection, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  the  Conservatives  will  move  back  when 
the  Liberals  are  going  forward.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Eichardson,  the  Independent  who  ran  against 
Mr.  Sifton  in  Brandon,  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
agricultural  implements  and  a  general  lowering  of  the  tariff.  He 
was  defeated  by  a  very  large  majority,  although  he  was  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  Manitoba,  had  many  friends  among  the 
Liberals,  and  was  backed  up  by  the  Conservatives,  who  nominated 
iio  candidate.  Mr.  Eicliardson's  battle  cry  was  "Lower  tariff  and 
public  ownership  of  railways."  His  defeat  should  not  encourage 
either  Liberal  or  Conservative  candidates  to  advocate  lower 
tariff. 

THE  PRIZE  IS  CANADA. 

According  to  the  Boston  Herald  the  greatest  game  to  be  played 
in  international  polities  in  the  near  future  is  to  be  with  a  foot- 
ball called  "reciprocity,"  and  "as  goes  the  battle  so  rises  or  sets 
the  star  of  a  great  consolidated  British  Empire."  "The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  awakening  of  American  statesmen  has  come," 
continues  the  Herald.  "The  contest  draws  on,  and  the  great  prize 
is  Canada — nominally  commercial  Canada,  but  actually  the  poli- 
tical Dominion." 

In  other  words,  the  Boston  Herald  believes  that  if  the  agita- 
tion for  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  successful,  the  British  Empire  will  go  to  pieces  and  Can- 
ada will  fall  as  a  rich  prize  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Canada  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  prize,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  it.  For- 
tunately, the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  awakened  to  the  value  of  Canada.  British  states- 
men are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  Dominion, 
and  best  of  all  our  own  statesmen  now  know  how  to  value 
this  great  heritage.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  well  said  that  Can- 
ada is  to  be  the  country  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  Premier  who  holds  such  a  high  view  of  Canada's 
future  will  consent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  Dominion 
will  become  the  prize  of  the  Eepublic.  It  is  true  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  once  favored  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  but  he  said  several  years  ago  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons :  "Canadians  no  longer  desire  reciprocity."  Those 
were  true  words  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people  at  that  time,  and  they  are  even  truer  to-day  than  they 
were  then.  Even  in  the  days  when  unrestricted  reciprocity  was 
the  Liberal  battle  cry,  and  was  believed  in  by  the  masses  of  Lib- 
eral voters,  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  people  were  so  strongly 
opposed  to  it  that  the  Liberals  were  never  able  to  defeat  the 
Conservatives  in  Dominion  elections  until  they  abandoned 
that  policy.  At  the  present  time  not  one  Liberal  in  ten  believes 
in  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  well 
knows  that  popular  sentiment  among  both  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives is  decidedly  opposed  to  reciprocity.  Sir  Wilfrid's  great 
successes  in  recent  years  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
men  who  formerly  voted  with  the  Conservative  party  have  voted 
with  the  Liberals.  The  adoption  of  reciprocity  would  drive  these 
men  out  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  many  Liberals  would  go  with 
them.  The  change  of  sentiment  among  Liberals  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  now  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  Canada  as  they 
never  did  before.  They  agree  with  their  leader  in  thinking  that 
Canada  is  to  be  the  country  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  they 
have  no  desire  to  surrender  it  to  the  United  States.  They  believe 
that  Canadians  should  have  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  opening  up  of  this  grand  country,  and  if  the  people  of  the 
adjoining  Eepublic — the  couii^ry  of  the  nineteenth  century — want 
to  share  the  profits  of  the  wonderful  development  which  is  about 


to  take  place,  they  must  move  across  the  border  into  the  country 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


TO  KILL  IMPERIAL  RECIPROCITY. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reciprocity  agitation  in  the  United 
States  would  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  few  cities  not  far 
from  the  Canadian  border,  such  as  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  for  the  fear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  for  mutual  Imperial  tariff  preferences  may  be  adopted. 
This  fear  has  caused  a  rapid  development  of  reciprocity  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  Congress  agree* 
to  reciprocity  with  Canada,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  Imperial  reciprocity.  Once  killed,  that  great  Imperial  pro- 
ject can  never  be  revived,  and  the  Lnited  States  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  withdraw  any  concessions  it  may  have  made  to  Can- 
ada for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plans. 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  RECIPROCITY. 

Queer  things  sometimes  get  into  the  stock  market  reports  of 
the  newspapers,  but  perhaps  the  most  absurd  statement  that  has- 
yet  appeared  was  one  copied  by  a  number  of  Canadian  newspaper* 
to  the  effect  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  cause  a  rise  in  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
stock.  To  any  thinking  man  it  must  be  evident  that  a  recipro- 
cal arrangement  with  the  United  States  that  would  cause  trade 
to  flow  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west  must  prove  dis- 
astrous alike  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  railways.  The  greater  the 
business  between  the  eastern  and  western  Provinces  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  Canadian  transcontinental  railways.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  increase  in  business  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  means  extra  traffic  for  United  States'  railways.  A  reci- 
procity treaty  that  would  enable  the  big  industrial  centres  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  Canadians  with  manufactured  goods  and 
drive  Canadian  manufacturers  out  of  business,  would  ruin  the 
great  Canadian  railways.  When  the  factories  which  supply  the 
Canadian  people  with  goods  are  in  Canada,  Canadian  railways 
must  carry  the  raw  materials  as  well  as  the  finished  products.! 
They  must  carry  provisions,  clothing  and  furniture  to  the  work- 
ingmen.  To  take  an  extreme  case  to  show  the  value  of  Canadian 
factories  to  the  great  railways,  suppose  that  all  the  factories  in 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Ottawa,  with  the  workmen  employed  in 
them,  were  suddenly  transferred  to  the  City  of  Buffalo,  what  an 
immense  falling  off  there  would  be  in  Canadian  railway  business,. 
although  Buffalo  is  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  Suppose 
that  all  the  factories  in  all  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Can- 
ada were  transferred  to  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States,, 
the  railways  of  Canada  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  three - 
fourths  of  their  employees,  for  every  branch  of  their  business 
would  decline  in  an  extraordinary  way.  Of  course  a  reciprocity 
treaty  would  not  close  up  every  Canadian  factory,  but  it  would 
close  up  many  of  them,  and  every  factory  closed  would  be  a  di- 
rect loss  to  the  railways.  On  the  other  hand,  every  new  factory 
established  in  Canada,  and  every  extension  of  an  old  one,  increases 
the  business  of  Canadian  railways.  The  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen  for  stockholders  in  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific- 
and  Canadian  Northern  railways  would  be  a  general  increase  in 
the  tariff,  which  would,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association's  tariff  resolution,  "effectually  transfer  to 
the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the 
goods  which  we  now  import  from  other  countries." 


DRAWBRIDGE  PROTECTION. 


An  old  farmer  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  "dumping 
clause,"  said: — "It  reminds  me  of  the  old  drawbridge  we  used  to 
have  over  the  river  near  our  market  town  many  years  ago.  The 
farmers  on  their  way  to  market  were  often  put  to  great  incon- 
venience while  waiting  for  vessels  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river,, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels  sometimes  had  to  wait  for 
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the  farmers'  wagons  to  pass  over.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience 
to  everybody,  and  one  dark  night,  when  the  btidge  was  open,  a 
young  farmer  drove  into  the  river  and  was  drowned  with  his 
horse.  After  that  a  permanent  bridge  was  built  high  enough  to 
let  the  boats  pass  under,  while  the  farmers'  wagons  went  over- 
head. The  dumping  clause  seems  to  me  to  be  drawbridge  protec- 
tion. It  will  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  everyone  and  must 
sooner  or  later  be  replaced  by  specific  duties  high  enough  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian  industries."  /  / 


NO  CHANGE  OF  TONE  REGARDING  THE  PREFER- 
ENTIAL TARIFF. 


The  Sydney  Record  says: — 

"Industkial  Canada,  the  organ  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  its  current  issue  has  somewhat  changed  its  tone.  Its 
leading  editorial  is  an  open  declaration  of  hostility  against  the 
Liberal  Government's  policy  of  preferential  treatment  of  British 
goods.  In  language  which  is  instructive  in  the  light  it  throws 
upon  Industrial  Canada's  previous  professions  in  favor  of  a 
British  preference,  that  publication  now  says,  in  declaring  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  next  session  should  be  the  revision  of 
the  tariff: 

"'It  is  exceedingly  important  that  in  this  revision  of  the  tariff  the 
lowest  duties,  viz.,  those  levied  vipon  goods  of  British  manufacture,  shall 
not  be  too  low.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the 
duties  imposed  under  the  preferential  clause  of  the  tariff  as  the  minimum 
duties.  But  Mr.  Fielding's  proposed  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  is  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  this.  In  explaining  his  proposal  he  said  there  would 
196  a  maximum  tariff,  a  minimum  tariff,  and  then  below  that  a  British  pre- 
ferential tariff.  The  business  man  who  is  asked  how  high  the  duties  should 
be  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  that  the  so-called  minimum  will  not 
actually  be  the  minimum  tariff,  for  the  British  preferential  cut  must  come 
below  that  again.  The  maximum  tariff  must  necessarily  be  very  much 
higher  than  any  tariff  Canada  has  yet  had  in  order  to  allow  of  two  cuts.  If 
it  is  not,  the  protection  will  be  altogether  inadequate.  In  this  revision  the 
crucial  point  to  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  the  duties  levied  upon 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  and  unless  our  manufacturers  can  be 
adequately  protected  against  those  of  the  mother  country,  with  its  superior 
facilities,  lower  interest  and  lower  wages,  any  arrangement  will  fail  to 
accomplish  real  good  to  Canada.'" 

Industrial  Canada  has  not  changed  its  tone,  nor  is  it  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  the  preference.  The  article  from  Industrial 
Canada  quoted  by  the  Sydney  Record  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  previous  articles,  and  with  the  long  established  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  September,  1903,  the  following  resolution  was 
carried: — 

"(1)  That  we  reaffirm  the  tariff  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  Halifax,  as  follows: — 

•Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  changed 
conditions  which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand  the  immediate 
and  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  lines  which  will  more 
effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manu- 
facture of  many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from  other 
countries. 

'That,  in  any  such  revision  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the 
community,  whether  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  or  manufac- 
turing, should  be  fully  considered,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the 
preservation,  but  to  the  further  development  of  all  these  great 
natural  industries. 

'That,  while  such  a  tariff  should  primarily  be  framed  for  Can- 
adian interests,  it  should  nevertheless  give  a  substantial  prefer- 
€nce  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  with  which  reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be 
arranged,  recognizing  always  that  under  any  conditions  the  mini- 
mum tariff  must  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian  pro- 
ducers.' " 

The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
this  regard  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associates, 
and  is  regarded  by  them  as  reasonable.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  Montreal  in  September,  1904,  the  above  resolution  was  again 
reaffirmed,  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who  was  present  at  the  ban- 
quet which  followed,  expressed  strong  approval  of  it.  Mr.  F.  Hast- 
ings Medhurst,  one  of  the  Chamberlain  candidates  for  the  British 
Parliament,  also  strongly  endorsed  the  resolution  declaring  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  desire  to  sacrifice  Canadian  industries. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  most  highly  protected  countries  imported 
large  quantities  of  goods  and  that  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  desired 
was  that  each  country  of  the  Empire  should  purchase  from  other 
countries  of  the  Empire  as  far  as  possible  the  commodities  that 


must  necessarily  be  imported.  "This  is  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain," he  said,  "not  to  do  anything  that  can  hinder  the  develop- 
ment either  of  the  colonies  or  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  do 
what  we  can  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  may  be  met  by  the  other  portions  of  it." 

In  spite  of  the  high  tariff  of  the  United  States,  that  country 
imports  over  one  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  annu- 
ally, and  Industrial  Canada  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  if 
the  United  States  Congress,  while  maintaining  their  high  tariff 
against  other  countries,  would  lower  the  tariff  on  British  good^ 
to  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  present  general  tariff  of  Canada, 
the  arrangement  would  be  regarded  with  enthiisiasm  by  the  Brit- 
ish people.  Why  then  should  not  a  similar  offer  from  Canada  be 
favorably  received? 

The  Canadian  Government  now  proposes  a  triple  tariff — one 
scale  of  duties  for  high  tariff  foreign  countries  like  the  United 
States,  a  lower  scale  for  low  tariff  foreign  countries,  and  a  third 
still  lower  for  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  holds  that  the  low- 
est scale  of  duties,  that  applied  to  British  goods,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently high  to  give  adequate  protection  to  Canadian  industries, 
taking  into  consideration  the  higher  wages  and  higher  rates  of 
interest  that  must  be  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  Association  does  not  favor  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  preference.  The  British  preferential 
tariff,  while  affording  adequate  protection  against  unequal  British 
competition,  should  be  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  minimum  tariff  on  foreign  products.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  minimum  tariff  against  low  tariff  foreign  countries 
would  probably  average  somewhat  higher  than  the  present  gen- 
eral tariff,  while  the  maximum  tariff  against  foreign  countries 
would  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the  United  States,  taking 
Canadian  conditions  into  consideration  in  every  case.  This  was 
probably  what  Mr.  Fielding  intended  when  he  proposed  a  triple 
tariff. 


A  CANADIAN  TIN  PLATE  INDUSTRY. 


fit  is  reported  that  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
-andr-Trreised  steel  is  likely  to  be  established  at  Morrisburg,  On- 
tario. The  projectors  state,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports, 
that  they  will  employ  150  hands  at  the  start,  and  that  later  on 
they  will  employ  one  thousand  men.  Such  an  industry  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gov- 
ei'nment  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving  adequate  protection  to 
it.  At  present  tin  plates  are  on  the  free  list.  |  A  duty  of  one  cent 
per  pound  proved  insufficient  protection  te-^'stablish  a  tin  plate 
industry  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until  the  duty  was  in- 
creased to  2.2  cents  per  pound  in  1891  that  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plates  was  successfully  established  there.  Industrial  Can- 
ada has  already  published  the  statistics  showing  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  United  States  tin  plate  industry  under  high  pro- 
tection, but  the  figures  are  such  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  high  protection  that  we  would  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  them.  The  high  duty  went  into 
force  July  1st,  1891.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  as 
well  as  the  home  production  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1892. 


Imports. 

Home  Production. 

Gross  tons. 

Gross  tons. 

329,435 

None. 

327.882 

999 

268,472 

18,803 

253,155 

55,182 

215,068 

74,260 

219.545 

113,666  : 

119,171 

160,362  r 

83,851 

256,598 

66,775 

326,915 

58,915 

397,767 

The  price  of  tin  plates  to  consumers  of  the  United  States  was 
no  greater  immediately  after  the  high  duties  were  imposed  than 
before,  and  as  the  industry  developed  in  the  United  States,  the 
prices  were  reduced. 


NOVEMBER  MEETING 

Gratifying  Increase  in  the  Association's  Membership— A  Banquet  for  the  London 
Members,  and  Regular  Luncheons  for  Hamilton  and  Toronto— Foreign  Cor- 
respondents to  be  Appointed— Increased  Activity  Among  the  Branches. 

The  regular  montlily  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto, 
on  Thursday,  November  24th,  1904,  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  K.  George,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  other  members  were  present: — Messrs.  John 
Bertram,  Dundas;  Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto; 
C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto;  H.  Cockshutt,  Brantford;  J.  W.  Cowan, 
Toronto;  Robt,  Crean;  John  Dick,  Toronto;  Richard  A.  Donald; 
L.  V.  Dusseau,  Toronto;  P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto;  S.  W.  Ewing,  Mont- 
real; Jas.  Goldie,  Guelph;  W.  P.  Gundy,  Toronto;  Lloyd  Han-is, 
Brantford;  Ernest  G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  J.  Hewton,  Kingston; 
M.  Kennedy,  Owen  Sound;  W.  E.  Landon,  Chatham;  D.  T.  Mcin- 
tosh, Toronto;  John  S.  McKinnon,  Toronto;  W.  K.  McNaught,  To- 
ronto; Eobt.  Munro,  Montreal;  J.  A.  Publow,  Hamilton;  Thos, 
Roden,  Toronto;  A.  S.  Rogers,  Toronto;  J.  T.  aheridan,  Toronto; 
T.  A.  Staunton,  Toronto;  A.  W.  Thomas,  Toronto;  J.  0.  Thorn, 
Toronto;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto;  R.  L.  Torrance,  Guelph;  C.  Turn- 
bull,  Gait. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  President  welcomed  a  number  of 
new  faces  aroimd  the  board,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
gentlemen  would  attend  the  meetings  regularly. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  published  in  the  pre- 
ceding issue  of  Industrial  Canada,  were  approved. 

Communications  were  received  as  follows: — 

(a)  From  the  following  members  of  the  Covmcil  unable  to  be 
present: — C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Montreal;  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  Mont- 
real; Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Quebec;  J.  J.  McGill,  Montreal;  R.  C.  Wil- 
kins,  Montreal;  J.  T.  R.  Laurendeau,  Montreal;  J.  P.  Murray,  To- 
I'onto;  Henry  Wright,  Toronto;  C.  Bermingham,  Kingston;  C.  R. 
H.  Warnock,  Gait;  C.  H.  Waterous,  Bi-antford;  Geo.  D.  Forbes, 
Hespeler. 

(b)  A  letter  of  appreciation  from  Mr.  Wm.  Shearer,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Brockville  Made-in-Canada  Exhibition,  expressing 
thanks  for  the  assistance  of  the  Association  in  making  the  exhi- 
.bition  a  success. 

(c)  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association 
of  America,  inviting  the  assistance  of  representatives  at  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  New  York  on 
the  29th  and  30th  inst.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Donald,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thorn,  Mr.  F.  B.  Poison,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretary,  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  reports  of  officers  and  committees  as  follows  were  then 
received  and  regularly  adopted: — - 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  favorable  progress  in  all  branches  of 
the  Association  work. 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Booth. 
It  included  a  financial  statement  of  the  Association's  revenue  and 
expenditure  up  till  November  1st. 

Finance  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
0.  Thorn.  It  recommended  the  payment  of  the  regular  monthly 
expenditure,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil the  fact  that  "new  and  larger  offices  would  be  required  in  the 
near  future. 


The  committee  had  considered  carefully  the  question  of  the 
Branch  Secretaries'  salaries,  and,  in  view  of  the  recommendation 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  that  a  gen- 
eral advertising  solicitor  should  be  appointed  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  the  Association,  they  decided  to  eliminate  all  commissions 
from  advertising  as  a  factor  in  the  salaries  of  the  Branch  Secre- 
taries. It  was  recommended  that  in  the  Montreal  Branch  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  remunerated  at  a  stated  salary,  and  that  in  the 
other  branches,  viz..  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia,  the  remuneration  of  the  Secretaries  should  consist  of  a 
percentage  of  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  membership  fees  with 
an  additional  amount  for  every  monthly  meeting  of  the  branch  or 
its  Executive  attended  by  a  quorum  of  five  members.  This  new 
basis  was  recommended,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  regarding  the  Montreal  arrangement. 

Reception  and  Membership. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  waa 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Robt.  Crean.  It  recommended  for 
acceptance  fifty-one  applications  for  membership,  the  names  of 
which  appear  in  another  column. 

The  Committee  also  reported  preliminary  aiTangements  for  a 
banquet  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  week  between  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year.  Messrs.  S.  Munro,  T.  H.  Smallman,  Lt.-Col.  Gai-t- 
shore  and  A.  W.  White  were  appointed  a  local  committee  to  take- 
charge  of  the  details. 

Arrangements  were  also  outlined  for  a  series  of  regular  lunch- 
eons for  the  Hamilton  members. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  detailed  report  of  his  interview  with 
the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Co.  It  was  agreed  that  an  offer 
for  settlement  of  the  claim  held  by  the  Company  should  be  made 
without  prejudice.  The  report  of  the  committee  made  it  quite 
clear  that  all  expenses  incurred  in  arranging  excursions  or  other 
enterprises  for  the  members  should  not  be  defrayed  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Association. 

The  report  also  stated  that  investigation  was  being  made  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  excursion  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
members  would  be  notified  as  soon  as  definite  information  was- 
secured. 

Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas.  It  reported  the 
regular  monthly  meeting,  at  which  the  tenders  for  the  supplies 
and  printing  for  the  current  year  had  been  awarded;  the  former 
to  the  Toronto  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  latter  to  R.  G.  McLean^ 
The  Committee  also  recommended  an  advance  of  about  20%  in 
the  advertising  rates,  on  account  of  increasing  circulation,  in- 
creased cost  of  publication,  and  other  causes. 

Special  articles  for  approaching  issues  had  been  arranged  for 
dealing  respectively  with  smoke  consumers,  technical  education,, 
and  a  series  of  contributions  on  cost  accounting,  to  be  prepared 
by  leading  men  in  various  branches  of  industry. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented  by- 
Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  B.  Poison  being  unavoid- 
ably absent.    This  report  is  published  in  full  in  this  issue. 

A  short  discussion  followed  upon  the  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  Government  control  of  the  Canadian  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  but  the  report  was  finally  adopted  as  read. 

Commercial  Intelligence. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers.  It  is  also  published 
in  another  column. 
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Railway  and  Transportation. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee, 
which  is  also  published  in  another  column,  was  presented  through 
the  Chairman  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  the  Manager  of  Trans- 
portation. The  reading  of  the  report  was  followed  up  by  an  in- 
teresting discussion  upon  the  question  of  demurrage.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  read. 

Fire  Insurance. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  Insurance  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Assistant  Secretary.  It  named  the  representatives 
already  nominated  from  the  various  branches,  and  suggested 
December  14th  as  the  date  for  the  first  meeting.  Upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Cockshutt,  seconded  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Committee  should  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Brajiches. 

The  reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Eobt.  Munro  and  Mr.  Ricliard  A.  Donald  respec- 
tively.  Both  of  these  reports  appear  in  this  issue. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Branch,  which  is  also  referred  to  in  this  issue.  He  also  re- 
ported a  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Branch  in  that  citj'  on  the  28th 
ult. 

Mr.  Roden  asked  whether  the  Association  intended  reaching 
any  immediate  decision  with  regard  to  its  next  Annual  Meeting. 
The  President  replied  that  this  matter  would  be  brought  before 
the  Executive  Council  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Reception  and  Membership  Committee  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  John  Bertram  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to 
the  direct  working  out  of  the  new  dumping  regulations,  and  a 
general  discussion  followed. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Donald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Poison,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
presided  at  the  meeting  held  November  16th,  1904. 

The  following  important  matters  were  reported  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council: — 

Ontario  Division  Court  Service. 

A  member  of  the  Association  wrote  complaining  that  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  the  Division  Courts,  both  with  regard  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  clerks  and  the  enforcing  of  judgments,  met  with  the 
dissatisfa,ction  of  manufacturers  who  sold  their  goods  directly  to 
retailers.  It  was  suggested  that  further  information  should  be 
secured  before  the  Committee  should  take  any  action. 
Discrimination  by  Canadian  Wholesale  Houses. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Committee  that  certain  wholesale 
dealers'  associations  were  discriminating  against  the  products  of 
certain  Canadian  manufacturing  firms  in  an  endeavor  to  enforce 
their  own  terms  of  sale.  The  Secretary  reported  that  this  matter 
was  being  considered  by  the  Manufacturing  Grocers'  Section  of 
the  Association,  and  it  was,  therefore,  held  over  for  further  re- 
port. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Stationary  Engineers  sought  the  sup- 
port of  this  Association  for  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  their  behalf 
into  the  Ontario  Legislature.  By  unanimous  consent  this  letter 
was  filed. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Jewish  Emigration 
Board  in  London,  England,  asking  the  approval  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  their  work  in  supplying  mechanics  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  communication 
should  be  filed. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been  given  to  business 
arising  from  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  as  follows:— 

Government  Control  of  Telephone  Service. 
J     After  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Booth,  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
(  Association  stating  that  the  members  of  this  Committee,  speaking 
,  generally,  approved  of  the  principle  of  Government  ownership 


^  1  for  both  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  and  asking  the  various 
I  branches  of  the  Association  for  the  opinion  of  their  Executive. 
•  This  was  adopted. 

Extra  Provincial  Corporation  Tax. 
After  discussion  is  was  agreed  that,  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendation embodied  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Committee, 
some  general  movement  should  be  made  towards  having  these 
^  taxes  abolished;  and  that  the  branches  of  the  Association  should 
(  be  asked  to  press  for  Provincial  legislation  which  will  abolish 
extra  Provincial  taxes  against  companies  operating  under  a  Do- 
minion Charter,  or  in  other  Provinces  which  adopt  similar  ex- 
emptive  legislation. 

Franchise  Rights  for  Incorporated  Companies  in  Ontario. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  ascertain  what  Provinces  in 
Canada  at  present  extend  franchise  rights  to  such  companies,  and 
to  secure,  if  possible,  copies  of  the  Acts. 

Technical  Education. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  this  question 
had  been  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  Believing, 
liowever,  that  this  question  belonged  rather  to  the  province  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tindall,  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  that  Committee. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Murray  that  a  special  file  should  be. 
opened  in  the  office  for  recording  legal  decisions  in  labor  matters. 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 
COMMITTEE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee  was  held  on  November  14th.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Rogers,  presided. 

A  number  of  communications  were  put  before  the  Committee, 
as  follows: — 

1.  From  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  stating  that  the 
question  of  parcel  post  between  Canada  and  Trinidad,  and  Canada 
and  Barbadoes,  was  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Department. 

2.  From  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray,  regarding  the  forwarding  of  un- 
stamped letters  to  the  dead  letter  office,  and  suggesting  that  some 
change  should  be  made  whereby  delivery  would  not  be  delayed. 
The  Committee  are  looking  into  the  system  at  present  in  use. 

3.  From  the  Canadian  Commei'cial  Agent  in  Australia  respect- 
ing the  duty  on  catalogues. 

Correspondent  Members. 

4.  Eight  replies  were  received  from  as  many  foreign  centres, 
accepting  the  proposition  made  by  the  Association  regarding  the 
appointment  of  correspondent  members.  In  most  cases  the  cor- 
respondents agree  to  act  for  a  small  fee  for  each  report  fur- 
nished. A  number  of  them. have  accepted  the  reciprocal  basis  pi'o- 
posed.  Your  Committee  is  much  encouraged  in  the  endeavor  they 
are  making  to  re-organize  the  correspondent  system  by  the  re- 
sults secured  up  to  the  present  time.  With  the  exception  of  the 
application  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Watlington,  of  Bermuda,  all  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  connection  with  this  matter  was  held  over  until 
further  enquiries  should  be  made  and  additional  replies  received. 
The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Watlington  for  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 

London  Office. 

5.  The  Secretary  reported  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  stating  that  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, it  would  be  impossible  at  present  for  the  Government  to 
reach  any  decision  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
Building  in  London. 

Your  Committee  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  ]5ublisliing 
each  month  in  Industrial  Canada  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
monthly  trade  and  navigation  reports,  showing  the  value,  in  a 
general  way,  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada. 
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RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  presented  a  com- 
prehensive report  dealing  with  various  matters  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  including,  among  others: — 

The  question  of  demurrage,  to  which  the  Committee  has  given 
some  attention,  and  upon  which  there  is  in  course  of  preparation 
a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  that  the  Association's  case 
before  the  Railway  Commission  may  be  conclusive.  (See  Trans- 
portation Department  of  this  issue  for  circular  issued  by  the  de- 
partment to  members  on  this  subject.) 

Decisions  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

The  Railway  Commission  have  given  a  temporary  approval  to 
the  shipping  forms  of  the  railway  companies,  and  have  notified 
parties  interested  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  forms  when  the 
date  is  fixed  for  their  final  consideration. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  the 
British  Columbia  Lumber  Case,  which  has  been  challenged  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  fully  discussed. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Tower 
Canadian  Oiled  Clothing  Company  favorable  to  the  representations 
of  the  Association. 

Complaint  has  been  filed  with  the  Board  on  account  of  Telfer 
Brothers,  of  Collingwood,  with  reference  to  a  discrimination 
against  Collingwood  in  rates  to  Canadian  Pacific  territory  west  of 
North  Bay. 

The  Committee  also  discussed  the  advisability  of  changing  the 
route  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Line  to  include  a  New  Zealand 
port  in  place  of  Brisbane,  Australia. 

Report  was  made  of  a  successful  trip  of  the  Manager  of  Trans- 
portation into  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Mr.  D.  L.  McGibbon,  of  Montreal,  has  consented  to  act  upon 
the  Committee,  and  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  his 
name  has  been  added  to  its  membership. 


MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  Executive  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  was  held  on  November  10th,  the  Montreal  Chairman,  Mr. 
J.  J.  McGill,  presiding.  There  were  also  present: — W.  T.  White- 
head, Clarence  F.  Smith,  C.  B.  Gordon,  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  J.  S. 
N.  Dougall,  S.  W.  Ewing,  G.  W.  Sadler,  D  Williamson. 

The  Tax  on  Motors. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  a  deputation  consisting  of  him- 
self, the  Vice- Chairman  and  about  fifteen  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, had  waited  upon  the  Sub-Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
City  Coxincil,  and  had  presented  the  objections  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  licenses  imposed  upon  the  users  of  gas,  gasoline,  and 
electric  motors,  and  upon  all  places  considered  dangerous  from 
fire  on  account  of  the  use  of  oil,  varnish,  gasoline,  or  such  mater- 
ials in  the  process  of  manufacture.  They  had  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  Aid.  Ames,  who  would  introduce  a  motion  to  abolish  the 
tax  on  motors,  and  another  to  amend  the  clause  in  regard  to 
places  considered  dangerous  from  fire. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Jenckes  Machine  Co., 
of  Sherbrooke,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to  a  law 
which  prevented  the  employment  of  labor  between  one  and  six 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  polling  day.  Inasmuch  as  this  law  is 
not  enforced,  it  was  decided  to  take  no  action  towards  its  repeal. 
Delivery  of  Express. 
Correspondence  was  read  from  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  slow  delivery  of  express  parcels  through  the 
Customs.  A  Committee  was  appointed,  who  subsequently  waited 
upon  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Patch,  Manager  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  and  pointed  out  that  several 
changes  in  the  method  of  procedure  were  desirable.  An  improved 
service  is  looked  for. 

In  response  to  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
surance Committee,  requesting  the  appointment  of  four  repre- 
sentatives from  Montreal  upon  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  selected: — C.  B.  Gordon,  Lt.-Col.  J.  H. 
Burland,  C.  C.  Ballantyne  and  W.  A.  Gandle. 


The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed:  — 
Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, it  is  advisable  that  the  express  companies  should  be  placed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Seven  applications  for  membership  were  received  and  passed. 


TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held 
on  November  10th,  1904.  There  were  present  Messrs.  R.  A.  Don- 
ald (Chairman),  P.  H.  Burton,  J.  W.  Cowan,  R.  Crean,  P.  W. 
Ellis,  John  Firstbrook,  Ed.  J.  Freyseng,  Geo.  C.  Gale,  S.  R.  Hart, 
J.  S.  McKinnon,  J.  P.  Murray,  A.  S.  Rogers,  W  B.  Tindall,  R.  J. 
Younge.    Different  matters  were  considered  as  follows: — 

Local  Fire  Protection. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Branch  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Control,  Fire  and  Light  Committee,  Board  of  Trade  and 
Toronto  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  re  improved  fire  protection 
for  the  city,  reported  that  two  satisfactory  conferences  had  been 
held  and  that  the  Fire  Underwriters  had  agreed  to  a  plan  for  im- 
proved fire  protection  which  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  50c  on 
insurance  premiums.  It  also  reported  that  further  conferences 
would  likely  be  held. 

Civic  Improvement. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  received  from  the  Employers' 
Association,  the  Branch  appointed  Messrs.  Thos.  Roden,  S.  M. 
Wickett  and  R.  S.  Gourlay  as  a  Committee  to  represent  them  at 
a  conference  of  representatives  from  the  Employers'  Association, 
Board  of  Trade,  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Toronto  Branch,  to  consider  ways  and  means  for 
improving  civic  conditions. 

Membership. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported  that  they  had  met  and 
had  asked  different  members  of  the  Branch  to  look  after  certain 
non-members  in  the  city.  They  also  submitted  nine  applications 
which  were  approved  of. 

Weekly  Luncheons, 

The  Chairman  outlined  a  plan  for  holding  a  weekly  luncheon 
for  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Branch.  For  this  purpose  the 
Branch  was  divided  into  five  different  sections: — Dry  Goods;  Gro- 
ceries, Drugs  and  Chemicals;  Leather  and  Paper  and  Manufac- 
tures thereof;  Wood  and  Manufactures  thereof;  and  Metals  and 
Jewelry.  An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  for  each  sec- 
tion. Each  Executive  Committee  is  to  have  full  charge  of  its 
section  meetings,  and  one  section  will  meet  each  week.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections,  Wednesday  was  fixed 
as  the  regular  meeting  day. 

Fire  Insurance  Committee. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Branch  elected  ten 
representatives  to  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  names  of  these  representatives  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  BRANCH. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  was  published 
three  meetings  have  been  held.  The  minutes  of  these,  briefly,  are 
as  follows: — - 

October  Executive  Meeting. 

At  this  meeting  arrangements  for  the  Dominion  Exhibition 
were  under  discussion,  and  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McNeil,  A.  C.  Pelton  and  the  Secretary,  was  appointed  to 
jo-operate  with  like  Committees  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
City  Council,  and  the  Exhibition  Commission,  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  Exhibition,  provided  the  Government  grant  was 
obtained. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Branch  that  a  resolution 
be  passed  asking  the  government  to  bring  the  express  companies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commission,  and  it  was 
left  with  the  Secretary  to  obtain  similar  resolutions  from  the 
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Boards  of  Trade,  and  from  the  Live  Stock  and  Fruit  Growers' 
Associations  of  the  Province. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  held  immediately 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Branch,  and  preparatory  to  the 
same. 

Meeting  of  the  Branch. 

The  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Dickie,  addressed  the  meeting  and 
pointed  out  the  value  of  the  Association  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  urged  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  members  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
from  the  work. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dickie  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  general 
Executive  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  F.  Stairs,  deceased.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Cutler  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the  Head  Office  calling 
attention  to  the  resolution  of  the  Branch  passed  some  time  ago 
re  Dominion  Exhibition  in  Halifax,  and  to  again  emphasize  the 
position  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  in  this  matter.  The  Secretary 
was  further  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  tl'.e 
Government. 

Seven  members  were  elected  subject  to  acceptance  of  the  gen- 
eral Executive. 

Transportation. 

Mr.  Miller,  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the 
Association,  was  called  upon  and  gave  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive address  outlining  the  work  of  the  department  v/ith  which  he 
is  connected.  The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion on  transportation  matters.  Mr.  Miller  was  tendered  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

It  was  decided  to  request  the  Government  to  remove  the  re- 
striction that  requires  that  consent  shall  be  secured  before  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  can  be  sued. 

Mr.  Dickie  referred  to  the  fact  that  demurrage  was  charged 
on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
railways,  when  ears  were  detained  through  no  fault  of  the  ship- 
per, but  owing  to  accident  whereby  ships  to  take  cargoes  were 
detained  by  the  "act  of  God."  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
lack  of  accommodation  at  the  Port  of  Halifax  for  the  ship- 
ment of  flour. 


51  NEW  MEMBERS. 

Increase  for  November  one  of  the  Largest  on  Record. 


Aylmer,  Ont. 

Aylmer  Iron  Works  Co.,  Limited. — Scales  and  Pumps. 

Brockville,  Ont. 

Abbott,  Grant  &  Co. — Biscuits  and  Confectionery. 
The  Cossitt  Co.,  Limited. — Agricultural  Implements. 
Thousand  Islands  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Limited. — Mineral 

Waters,  Cider,  etc. 
The  Wolthausen  Hat  Corporation. — Hard  and  Soft  Fur 

Hats. 

Delhi,  Ont. 

Quance  Bros. — Lumber,  Lath,   Shingles,  Moulding,  Doors, 
Sash,  Flour  and  Feed. 

Bundas,  Ont. 

Wm.  Clark  &  Son. — Woollens. 

Gait,  Ont. 

McEacitren  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. — Fans,  Blowers,  etc. 

Goderich,  Ont. 

The  Lake  Huron  &  Manitoba  Milling  Co. — Flour. 

Guelph,  Ont. 

Holliday  Bros. — Ale,  Porter  and  Malt. 

Page-Hersey  Iron  and  Tube  Co.,  Limited.— Black  and  Gal- 
vanized Wrought  Merchant  Pipe. 
Robt.  Stewart,  Limited. — Sash,  Doors  and  Flooring. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

G.  F.  Glassco  &  Co. — Furs. 

F.  W.  HoRE  &  Son,  Limited. — Carriage,  Wagon  and  Sleigh 
Woodwork. 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  Fence  Co.,  Limited. — Wire  Fence. 

Kingston,  Ont. 

A.  Davis  &  Son,  Limited. — Leather. 

London,  Ont. 

The  Canada  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. 

(J.  E.  Smallman,  2nd  Member.) 
London  Show  Case  Works. — Show  Cases,  Store,  Office  and 

Bank  Fixtures. 

Montreal,  Que. 

The  Bonner  Leather  Co. — Tanners,  Fine  Leather. 
A.  Corbeil. — Boots  and  Shoes. 
Dawes  &  Co.— Ale,  Porter  and  Malt. 

The  Dominion  Umbrella  Factory. — Umbrellas,  Parasols  and 
Canes. 

Leonard  Bros. — Packers  and  Curers  of  Fish. 
The  R.  Mitchell  Co.,  Limited  (Kenneth  Falconer,  2nd  Mem- 
ber). 

Robert  Reid. — Marble  and  Granite. 
Swift,  Copland  &  Co. — Caps  and  Furs. 

New  Hamburg',  Ont. 

The  Hahn  Brass  Co.,  Limited. — Furniture  Trimming?,  Brass, 
Bronze  and  Ii'on. 

Norval,  Ont. 

Robt.  Noble. — Flour. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Kenneth  McDonald. — Lumber. 

Paris,  Ont. 

The  Alabastine  Co.,  Paris,  Limited. — Alabastine. 

Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

The  Belgo  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.— Paper  and  Pulp. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Modern  Bedstead  Co.— Brass  and  Iron  Beds,  Springs  and 
Mattresses. 

Stratford,  Ont. 

The  Mooney  Biscuit  and  Candy  Co.— Biscuits  and  Candy. 
The  Whyte  Packing  Co.,  Limited.— Pork  Products. 

St.  Marys,  Ont. 

Ellis  &  Co.— Fire  Extinguishers. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  A.  Allan  &  Co. — Furs. 

American  Tent  and  Awning  Co.,  Limited. — Tents,  Awnings^ 
etc. 

Bruce  Manufacturing  Co.— Ladies'  and  Children's  Headwear. 
Canada  Law  Book  Company. — Law  Books. 
W.  E.  Chalcraft  &  Co.,  Limited.— Clothing. 
D.  CoNBOY. — Carriage  Trimmings. 
-  Don  Valley  Brick  Works.— Bricks,  Tiles,  etc. 
Ladies'  AVeae,  Limited.— Ladies'  Neckwear,  Belts,  etc. 
W.  H.  Lailey  &  Co.,  Limited.— Clothing. 
Legg  Bros.  Engraving  Co. — Engraving. 
Lumen  Bearing  Co.— Brass,  Bronze  and  Babbits. 
Merchants  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co.  (Alfred  Burton,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Paris  Wincey  Mills  (J.  Sproul  Smith,  3rd  Member) . 
The  Reeves  Pulley  Mn'f'g  Co.,  Limited.— Wood  Split  Pul- 
leys. 

The  David  Smith  Eng.  and  Litho  Co.— Engraving  and  Litho- 
graphing. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

The  Walkerville  Brewing  Co.,  Limited. — Beer. 


SMOKE  CONSUMERS  AND  FLUE  GASES 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Various  Devices  Employed  Since  1800,  Together  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Principles 

upon  which  They  Depend.* 

-  BY  JAMES  MILNE,  M.E.,  E.E. 


There  was  a  time  when  a  smoky  chimney  was  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  enterprise,  but  now  it  is  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  nui- 
sance, and  when  we  state  that  "it  is  not  always  the  chimney  that 
belches  forth  the  most  smoke  that  does  the  most  work,"  we  state 
what  is  pretty  near  the  truth. 

There  are  some  stacks  in  this  city  where  less  than  one  ton  of 
coal  is  burned  per  day  making  more  smoke  than  others  where 
from  twenty  to  forty  tons  of  coal  are  burned  daily,  and  in  these 
very  small  plants  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  the  nuisance 
existing. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Nero,  150 
B.C.,  and  trace  on- 
wards to  see  what 
was  done  then  in  the 
way  of  abating 
smoke,  for  we  can 
with  perfect  safety 
assume  that  more 
has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  inventing  ap- 
pliances for  abating 
or  trying  to  abate 
smoke  since  the  time 
of  Watt  than  prior 
to  his  time.  Watt, 
acknowledged  by  all 
as  the  perfecter  of 
the  steam  engine,  did 
something  also  in  the 
smoke  abating  line. 
In  1785  he  designed 
what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  mechani- 
cal stoker,  a  device 
for  pushing  the  coal 
from  the  front  end 
of  the  grate  towards 
the  bridge  after  it 
was  coked.  It  was 
worked  by  levers, 
and  the  prime  object 
was  to  prevent 
smoke  when  burning 
soft  coal. 

Since  then  the 
best  inventive  gen- 
iuses in  the  world 
have  been  striving 
for  a  smokeless  fur- 
nace. Failures  there 
have    been    by  the 

thousand,  and  to-day  there  is  goirig  on  a  resurrection  of  these 
devices  which  have  been  discarded  before  some  of  us  were  born. 

Watt  also  in  1785  proposed  to  consume  smoke  by  causing  the 
smoke  and  flame  of  the  fresh  fuel  to  pass  through  very  hot  fun- 
nels or  pipes,  or  among,  through  or  near  fuel  which  was  intensely 
hot,  and  mixing  it  with  fresh  fuel  when  in  these  circumstances. 
We  have  in  our  diagrams  some  devices  which  fulfil  the  condition, 
and  which  will  be  seen  later  on. 

Dating  from  the  time  of  Watt  we  find  that  nearly  all  of  the 
various  devices  tried  for  smoke  abatement  come  under  some  of 
the  following,  either  singly  or  in  combination: — 

1.  Air  admitted -above  the  fire  at  front  of  furnace. 

2.  Air  admitted  above  the  fire  at  rear  of  furnace  or  in  front  of 
bridge. 


'■Read  before  th^  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Toronto,  October  27th,  1904. 


3.  Air  admitted  at  rear  of  bridge. 

4.  Double  combustion. 

5.  Brick  arches  above  fire. 

6.  Hollow  bridge  walls  and  air  duets  in  setting  for  heating  air 
prior  to  its  entering  the  furnace. 

7.  Coking  arches  in  front. 

8.  Down  draft  furnaces. 

9.  Powdered  fuel — mechanical  draft. 
10.  Gas  furnaces. 

'  11.  Mechanical 
stokers,  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  over 
and  underfeed,  and 
the  overfeed  sub-di- 
vided into  two,  viz., 
sprinkling  and  cok- 
ing. 

I  propose  to  give 
a  very  brief  synopsis 
of  these. 

Robertson,  1800. 
It  was  not  until 
1800  that  air  was 
first  admitted  ahove 
the  fuel,  J.  &  J.  Rob- 
ertson, Glasgow,  be- 
ing the  first  and  ori- 
ginal patentees.  From 
Robertson's  time,  one 
hundred  years  ago, 
he  admitting  of 
ir  independently  of 
that  which  passes 
through  the  grates 
has  been  the  main- 
stay of  inventors  for 
perfecting  combustion 
of  fuel. 

Paris  Mint,  1809-1810 

Some  Parisian 
chemists  had  pro- 
posed and  tried  a 
method  of  running 
two  iron  pipes  around 
the  furnace  from  the 
door  to  the  bridge 
which  was  delivered 
"hot." 

This  was  installed 

at  the  ]\Iint  in  Paris,  and  for  small  coal  consumptions  abated  the 
smoke.    This  comes  under  heading  No.  2. 

Wakefield,  1810. 

Air  entered  at  hollow  bridge  and  became  heated  to  some  (  ?) 
degree  and  was  passed  to  mouth  of  furnace  and  directed  down- 
wards onto  the  fire.  No  economy  in  fuel  was  effected,  although 
some  degree  of  siiccess  was  attained  in  abating  smoke,  so  it  was 
reported  by  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn  in  a  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation on  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  prevention  of  smoke, 
in  1844.    This  comes  under  heading  No.  1. 

W.  E.  Sheffield,  1812. 
Air  first  introduced  at  rear  of  bridge  in  reverberating  fur- 
naces, air  pipe  built  in  bridge  and  air  delivered  through  perfor- 
ations.   This  plan  is  in  use  to-day  in  heating  furnaces,  and  there 
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is  also  an  additional  supply  in  many  cases  from  the  top.  This 
comes,  therefore,  under  heading  No.  3. 

J.  Gregson,  1816. 

In  cut  No.  5  we  have  a  scheme  proposed  by  J.  Gregson  in  1816, 
where  there  are  two  exits  for  the  gaseous  products  over  and 
through  the  bridge,  where  an  upward  current  of  air  meets  the 
gases  and  is  mingled  with  same  by  a  second  bridge,  after  which 
they  pass  into  the  flues.  The  drawing  shows  the  air  supply 
brought  in  from  below,  presumably  to  gain  some  heat  if  it  were 
possible. 

Wakefield,  1820. 

In  No.  6  we  have  the  results  of  considerable  labor  and  experi- 
ment by  Wakefield,  who  in  1810  devised  what  has  already  been 
shown  in  No.  3.  This  plan  was  abandoned,  and  in  1820  he  pat- 
ented his  scheme  whereby  the  air  is  delivered  direct  from  the 
bridge  into  the  furnace.  This  comes  under  heading  No.  2.  He 
also  used  auxiliary  bridges  in  the  combustion  chamber  to  retard 
the  passage  of  the  gases,  so  as  to  intermix  the  smoke  and  air,  and 
promote  combustion.  He  also  had  air  openings  at  the  side  of  the 
furnace  so  that  air  would  enter  above  the  fire.  This  would  be  to 
some  extent  a  com- 
bination of  No.  1  and 
No.  2. 

Jos.  Parkes. 

Josiah  Parkes 
spent  some  years  in 
endeavoring  to  abate 
the  smoke  at  his  fac- 
tory, and  No.  7  shows 
the  results  of  his  la- 
bors. Air  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  rear  of 
the  bridge  through  a 
narrow  slot  the  en- 
tire width  of  the 
flue.  With  careful 
attention  this  plan  is 
said  to  have  not  only 
abated  the  smoke,  but 
saved  considerable 
fuel. 

In  "The  Steam 
Engine,"  by  D.  K. 
Clarke,  we  find  the 
following: — "It  may 
therefore  fairly  be 
asked  why  such  a 
plan  fell  into  disuse, 
says  Mr.  Parkes  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 
It  is  too  simple,  and 
depends  on  the  fire- 
man and  not  on  the 

master,  who  won't  care  to  understand  it  and  who  won't  concern 
himself  much  about  saving  coal." 

The  same  testimony  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Houldsworth,  who  had 
many  years'  experience  of  the  system,  and  he  develops  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  the  disuse  of  Parkes'  system: — "It  was  left  to 
the  fireman  to  regulate,  and  Mr.  Parkes  constructed  his  valves  so 
large  that  they  admitted  when  fully  open  an  excess  of  air;  the 
effect  was  injurious  both  as  to  the  production  of  steam  and  the 
creation  of  smoke,  and  the  principle  not  being  well  understood  at 
the  time,  practical  men  adopted  the  view  that  it  was  a  bad  sys- 
tem and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse." 

Gray  and  Chanter,  1835. 

A  system  which  was  said  to  be  successful  to  some  extent  is 
shown  in  No.  8.  Coal  was  fired  first  onto  the  first  grate,  and  after 
distillation  had  taken  place  it  was  pushed  onto  the  second  grate, 
and  an  additional  charge  put  on  the  first  grate,  the  gases  passing 
over  the  incandescent  fuel  on  the  second  grate.  The  difficulty 
with  the  system  lies  in  keeping  the  second  grate  covered  with 
fuel  so  as  not  to  admit  an  excess  of  air. 

In  the  next  sketch  we  show  an  arrangement  which  is  being 


revived  at  the  present  time  in  Canada.  You  will  see  by  the  date, 
viz.,  1838,  that  A.  D.  Beetham  devised  same.  The  idea  is  to  take 
the  smoke  just  before  it  enters  the  chimney  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
fan,  force  same,  together  with  fresh  air,  into  the  ash  pit  and  then 
through  the  furnace.  This  comes  under  heading  No.  4.  Eegard- 
ing  the  double  combustion  method,  it  is^  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  inflammable  gas  ( CO. ) ,  together  with  the  unconsumed  car- 
bon, comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  gases,  and  any 
success  that  may  be  derived  from  this  method  is  due  to  the  addi- 
tional air  supply.  C.  Wye  Williams,  in  his  book  on  "Fuel  and  Its 
Combustion,"  states  that  "it  is  contrary  to  chemistry  and  nature." 
This  device  is  66  years  old. 

Rodda,  1838. 

In  No.  10  we  have  something  similar  to  No.  8,  only  the  first 
part  of  grate  is  not  inclined,  but  we  have  the  inverted  arch  addi- 
tional, which,  although  it  is  an  improvement  in  one  respect,  is  a 
detriment  from  another  point  of  view.  Unless  there  is  a  door  at 
the  side  of  the  furnace  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  grates 
covered  behind  the  inverted  arch,  consequently  this  plan  would 
fail  entirely  for  boilers  in  battery.    This  is  Watt's  idea  revived, 

viz.,     forcing  the 


over  red-hot 


smoke 
fuel. 

Steam  Jet. 
The  steam  jet  has 
perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  resurrec- 
tions to  its  credit  in 
the  smoke-consuming 
o  r  preventing  line. 
In  1838  we  find  that. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Ivison 
patented  same.  In 
his  patent  it  states, 
"Stream  of  steam  or 
jets  were  delivered 
amongst  the  gases 
from  the  fuel  in  or- 
der by  mixing  there- 
with to  consume  the 
smoke."  Dr.  Fyle,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  re- 
port he  made  in  1843 
states  a  saving  was 
efi'ectea  by  its  use.  M. 
Bell,  in  the  same  re- 
p  o  r  t,  acknowledges, 
however,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  not 
any  saving,  and,  ac- 
cording to  D.  K. 
Clarke,  M.  Bell  spoke 
more  nearly   to  the 

facts.  The  steam  jet  is  beyond  doubt  a  favorite  for  beginners  in 
the  art,  and  will  always  be  with  us  and  always  new. 

In  1856  it  obtained  another  resurrection  shown  in  No.  24,  and 
in  1864  it  was  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  test,  and  I  think  it  well 
worth  mentioning  the  important  data  in  connection  with  same. 
The  tests  were  made  by  a  committee,  of  which  M.  Burnat,  an  emi- 
nent engineer,  was  reporter.  The  test  was  made  in  France  at  the 
works  of  Dolfus,  Meig  &  Co.,  and  continued  for  thirty  days,  with 
two  different  degrees  of  superheated  steam,  and  also  with  satur- 
ated steam. 


First  Boiler. 


Second  Boiler. 


With. 

Coal  burned  per  sq.  foot"!  99 

grate  per  hour  j  -^•/• 

Coal  per  charge   12.43 

Degree  superheated   184*F. 

Water  evap.,  per  lb.  coal  . .       f,  .60 

Smoke  (in  100  minutes). .    With 

Black  ^  ...  7 

Light     20 

Colorless                                   .  73 


Without. 
20.09 
9.61 


With.  Without, 

12.5  11.68 

12,28  11.29 

34''F  

6.37  6.34 


6.62 
Without. 
17) 

36  >  Superheated  steam. 
47] 
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With  saturated  steam  we  had  the  smoke  as  follows:  — 

With.  Without, 

Black   10  17 

Light    25  32 

Colorless  

Superheated  steam  is,  therefore,  a  little  better  for  the  abate- 
ment of  smoke  than  saturated.  It  took  7  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
generated  to  operate  the  steam  jets. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Kent's  "Steam  Boiler  Economy": 
— "Jets  of  steam  are  sometimes  blown  into  the  furnace,  above  the 
fire,  carrying  jets  of  air  with  them,  on  the  principle  of  the  in- 
jector. That  they  do  decrease  the  amount  of  smoke  in  some  cases 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  Eeasons  which  have  been  given  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  jet,  and  which  may  to  some  extent  be 
true,  are  the  following:  — 

"  ( 1 )  The  diminution  of  smoke  is  apparent  and  not  real.  Both 
'the  air  and  the  steam'  dilute  the  smoke  and  make  it  less 
dense  in  appearance  as  it  escapes  from  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
The  steam  also  escaping  from  the  chimney  as  a  white  cloud  dis- 
guises the  smoke  and  may  condense  its  bulk,  rendering  it  less 
visible.  Further„the  chilling  action  of  the  air  and  steam  may  de- 
crease  the  rapidity  of  production  of  the  smoke  in  the  fui'nace,  ex- 
tending its  production  over  a  long  period  of  time,  decreasing  its 
density  during  that  time. 

"(2)  The  jet  of  air  violently  driven  in  by  tbe  steam  and 
pointed  downwards  onto  the  bed  of  coal,  becomes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gases  distilled  from  the  coal,  and  tlien  if  there  is 
a  long  run  through  the  hot  combustion- chamber,  the  mixture  will 
be  burned,  destroying  the  smoke. 

"The  steam  jet  is  in  itself  a  wasteful  appliance,  for  even  if 
the  steam  is  decomposed  and  the  gases  afterwards  completely 
burned,  forming  steam  again,  it  escapes  from  the  boiler  super^ 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases,  which  temperature  is 
always  higher  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  jet,  and  there  is 
a  consequent  loss  of  heat  due  to  superheating." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Smoke  Prevention,"  in  the  Engineers' 
Encyclopedia,  published  in  1889,  which  treats  on  the  steam  jet,  it 
closes  by  saying: — "But  we  unhesitatingly  give  as  our  opinion 
that  unless  the  attendant  sees  that  the  furnace  is  kept  in  proper 
trim,  firing  with  the  least  quantity  of  coal,  oft-times  replenished, 
that  all  the  refinements  for  the  consumption  of  smoke  will  not 
attain  the  desired  object,  'for  careful  firing  is  the  main  secret  to 
arrive  at.' ' 

In  an  article  written  by  a  Mr.  H.  J.  Travis  in  April  "Power," 
he  states: — "It  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  your  readers  that  the 
steam  jet  is  the  most  expensive  and  ineflScient  means  we  have  for 
providing  draft  for  the  combustion  of  coal  in  steam  boilers.  About 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is  that  the  cost  is  in- 
significant and  it  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  kind  of  boiler,"  or, 
as  Mr.  Murray  says,  it  can  be  readily  applied  without  shutting  the 
plant  down. 

What  really  takes  place  with  the  steam  jet  is  as  follows: — The 
steam  must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases, 
and  with  its  chilling  action  must  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel. 
Assume  that  we  have  80  pounds  steam  pressure  =  323°  F.  The 
temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  will  in  all  probability  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  550°.  You  can  clearly  see  that  there  must  be  a 
loss  when  the  steam  has  to  be  raised  to  that  temperature.  It 
takes  fuel  to  do  it. 

The  object  of  the  jet  is  to  induce  an  extra  current  of  air  for 
the  time  being,  and  anything  that  will  do  this  will  answer  the 
purpose;  for  instance,  a  fan  could  be  substituted. 

This  comes  under  heading  No.  1. 

Williams,  1839. 

C.  Wye  Williams  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  experimenting  on 
smoke  abatement  appliances,  and  in  1839  devised  what  is  shown 
in  No.  12.  The  scheme,  according  to  D.  K.  Clarke,  is  a  revival  of 
a  contrivance  introduced  by  Morris  Pollock  in  1818,  viz.,  the  in- 
ti-oduction  of  air  through  tubes  perforated  with  small  holes  near 
or  behind  the  bridge.  Williams'  scheme  was  applied  to  a  boiler 
in  the  Liverpool  Waterworks.    The  apertures  in  the  fireclay  tubes 


soon  closed  up  with  ashes  and  the  plan  finally  was  discarded  and 
No.  13  substituted.  These  two  plans  come  under  the  heading  of 
No.  3. 

Howard  &  Co.,  1840. 

In  No.  14  we  have  a  system  that  was  patented  by  Howard  & 
Company,  Manchester,  in  1840.  We  have  fireclay  shelf  with  per- 
forations in  same  on  which  the  coal  was  carbonized.  Over  the  top 
of  the  shelf  was  a  fire  brick  arch.  The  coal  as  it  was  coked  was 
pushed  onto  the  ordinary  grate  at  a  lower  level.  The  combustible 
gases  passed  over  the  fire  of  coke  and  were  consumed  by  air  be- 
ing admitted  at  the  back  of  the  bridge.  In  this  system  we  have 
a  combination  of  No.  3  and  No.  7. 

Dr.  March,  1841. 

Burning  coal  from  above  dates  back  to  1815,  and  in  No.  15  we 
have  Dr.  March's  system,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1841. 
Coal  was  raised  from  below,  with  an  air  blast  above  the  fuel.  J. 
G.  Laurie,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  of 
Scotland,  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  this  device — ^"absolutely 
perfect  combustion.  There  is  not  in  the  fire  itself  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  flues  nor  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  smoke,"  and  his  explanation  is  as  follows: — "All  the  air 
is  brought  into  atomic  contact  with  incandescent  fuel  and  there- 
fore consumed."  According  to  D.  K.  Clarke  the  economy  efifeeted 
over  carefully  tended  common  firing  in  tests  made  by  him  in  1842, 
amounted  to  11  to  12  per  cent.  A  draft  of  1%  in.  of  water  was 
used. 

This  system  could  no  doubt  be  resurrected,  as  an  anxious  pub- 
lic is  awaiting  same.  I  presume  this  should  come  under  heading 
No.  1,  and  should  be  classed  as  an  underfeed  stoker. 

Gott  &  Sons,  1842. 

Gott  &  Sons,  Leeds,  examined  many  systems  of  smoke  preven- 
tion, and  devised  a  plan' of  their  own  in  1842,  shown  in  No.  16. 
This  looks  to  be  a  modification  of  Gregson's  1816,  shown  in  No.  5. 
This  would  come  under  heading  No.  3. 

Combes,  1845. 

Sketches  17  and  18  show  a  device  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Combes  in  1845  for  an  experimental  furnace  for  preventing  smoke, 
and  I  find  a  practically  similar  device  being  put  on  the  market  in. 
the  United  States.  Air  was  admitted  by  passages  in  the  brick- 
work, and  also  through  a  pipe  at  the  rear  of  ash  pipe  to  a  per- 
forated grid  at  the  rear  of  the  bridge.  The  coal  consumption  dur- 
ing the  test  at  maximum  rate  of  combustion  was  28  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.,  and  13  lbs.  at  lowest  rate  of  combustion.  Smoke  was  pre- 
vented as  well  by  the  side  currents  as  by  the  perforated  pipes. 
The  following  gives  the  condition  of  the  smoke  in  100  minutes 
when  using  the  side  passages:— 


Sidepasess 

High 

Rate  or  Combustion. 

Black. 

Yellow. 

None. 

Closed  

30.4  minutes 

24.8 

44,8 

1.7 

38.3 

60 

1.2 

.35. 

63.8 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  black  smoke  was  done  away 
with.    At  the  slow  rate  of  combustion  we  have:  — 

Black.  Yellow.  None. 

Side  passes  closed   4  minutes       17.4  78.6. 

"       "     half  open   ...       

"     fully  open   1.6  42-  56.4 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal  was: — Active 
combustion,  5  lbs.  passages  open  to  5.38  lbs.  passages  closed;  slow 
combustion,  4.87  lbs.  passages  open  to  5.3  passages  closed,  giving 
averages  of  4.93  passages  open  to  5.34  passages  closed,  showing 
very  little  diff'erence  of  results  for  active  and  slow  combustion, 
but  nearly  9  per  cent,  in  economy  by  not  using  the  air  supply  be- 
■  yond  the  bridge.  We  see  by  this  test  smoke  can  be  abated  by 
great  supply  or  excess  of  air,  but  economy  must  be  sacrificed. 
This  comes  under  heading  No.  3. 
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H.  F.  Baker,  1847. 
In  No.  19  we  show  a  system  by  H.  F.  Baker,  patented  1847, 
which,  with  a  boiler  developing  70  h.p.,  showed  a  saving  over  the 
ordinary  setting.  Air  is  introduced  at  the  crests  of  the  curling 
flue  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  the  gases  are  flowing.  Ap- 
parently the  proportion  of  the  openings  at  the  rear  is  quite  an 
important  matter,  as  it  was  shown  that  if  the  area  was  increased 
one-third,  the  evaporation  efficiency  was  reduced  5%  per  cent., 
and  when  reduced  by  one-third,  the  efficiency  was  reduced  by  2% 
per  cent.  This  still  comes  under  heading  No.  3,  but  has  in  addi- 
tion the  curling  flue. 

J.  B.  Burney,  1852. 

In  No.  20  we  have  an  experiment  by  J.  B.  Burney  in  1852  on  a 
steamboat  on  the  Thames.  C.  Wye  Williams  made  the  same  ex- 
periment in  1839.  It  consisted  of  a  bent  iron  plate  perforated  at 
the  upper  part.  The  effect  was  very  good,  the  air  passing  through 
the  slots,  burning  among  the  gases  with  a  "beautiful  white  flame." 
The  bar  lasted  only  three  hours  and  was  melted  into  the  ash  pit. 
This  comes  under  heading  No.  1  with  a  slight  modification. 

Lee  Stevens,  1853. 

In  Lee  Stevens'  system,  shown  in  No.  21,  we  have  practically 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  No.  7  by  Parkes,  and  as  stated  before, 
unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  regulating  the  amount  of  air,  the 
results  will  be  disastrous  as  to  economy  and  the  making  of 
smoke.    This  comes  under  heading  No.  2. 

Woodcocks,  1854. 
In  Nos.  22  and  23  we  have  a  plan  where  air  is  admitted  to  the 
bridge  through  passages  in  the  walls,  and  in  addition  we  have 
Venetian  blinds  below  the  grates  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  into 
the  ash  pit.  This  is  said  to  have  abated  the  smoke  when  running 
at  low  rates  of  combustion.  This  comes  under  headings  No.  2 
and  No.  3. 

Thierry,  1856. 

In  No.  24  we  have  the  steam  jet  as  resurrected  by  Thierry,  and 
tested  by  Tresca  &  Silberman,  and  also  by  Burnat  in  1865,  already 
mentioned.  This  comes  under  heading  No.  1.  Silberman  says 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  its  economy. 

Exley  &  Ogden,  1857. 
Inclined  perforated  dead  plates  delivered  air  above  the  fuel  in 
combination  with  a  perforated  sector,  opened  and  closed  auto- 
matically.   There  was  a  full  supply  of  air  when  furnace  was 
newly  charged  and  gradually  closed  itself. 

A  slight  modification  of  that  shown  in  No.  25  was  tested  by 
"Mr.  Burnat  at  Dolfus,  Meig  &  Co.'s  for  forty-two  days.  The  dif- 
ference between  that  in  the  drawing  and  that  experimented  with 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  firebrick  arch  placed  near  the  bridge. 
In  one  boiler  there  was  a  gain  of  2  to  3.8  per  cent,  by  the  use  of 
the  system,  and  in  another  boiler  in  the  same  plant  there  was  a 
loss  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  period  of  black  smoke  was  reduced, 
while  the  periods  of  grey  and  light  smoke  were  about  the  same. 
This  comes  under  heading  No.  1. 

De  Chodsko,  1862. 

In  1835  Gray  and  Chanter  devised  what  was  shown  in  No.  8, 
and  Howard  &  Company  what  was  shown  in  1840,  and  we  have  in 
1862  a  modification  of  these.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  with 
the  second  grate.  Smoke  was  considerably  reduced,  but  tests 
showed  that  with  ordinary  grates  the  evaporation  was  7.52  lbs. 
against  7.3  lbs.  with  the  double  grate  and  arch,  a  loss  of  3  per 
cent. 

Dr.  Kufahl,  1863. 

Dr.  Kufahl  invented  in  1863  the  stepped  grate  shown  in  No.  27, 
which  I  think  was  quite  a  step  in  advance.   We  have  a  few  modi- 
•  fications  of  this  grate  in  sonie  of  the  mechanical  stokers  in  use 
at  the  present  time. 

Ten  Brink,  1873. 

In  No.  23  we  have  Ten' Brink's  furnace.   It  consisted  of  an  in- 
■  clined  grate  placed  in  a  water  firebox.   I  thirik  that,  this  would  be 
more  successful  if  it  were  placed  in  a  brick  setting.    There  is  no 


brickwork  here  to  radiate  the  heat.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
black  smoke  would  be  done  away  with.  The  boiler  is  of  the  ele- 
phant type,  with  the  firebox  casing  surrounded  by  water.  Con- 
siderable economy  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  its  use. 

Ireland  &  Lownds,  1881. 

In  sketch  No.  29  we  have  the  system  of  admitting  air  at  the 
rear  of  the  bridge  again  revived.  This  was  one  of  the  systems 
tried  in  1881  for  the  abatement  of  smoke.  D.  K.  Clarke,  who  was 
the  testing  engineer,  says  that  although  smoke  was  visible  43  per 
cent,  of  the  time,  the  apparatus  was  very  efficient  in  consuming 
smoke.  The  coal  used  was  of  an  "obstinately  smoky  nature." 
This  comes  under  heading  No.  3. 

In  sketch  No.  30  we  show  a  very  simple  system  which  was  suc- 
cessful when  great  care  was  exercised.  The  mode  of  operating 
same  is  as  follows: — When  the  door  is  opened  for  charging,  the 
incandescent  fuel  is  pushed  back  onto  the  grate,  after  which  the 
inner  end  of  the  shutter  is  lowered  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  inrush  of  cold  air  into  the  furnace,  whilst  the  fuel  is 
placed  on  the  dead  plate  and  partly  on  the  fore  part  of  the  grate. 
When  the  fire  door  is  closed  the  shutter  is  raised  a  few  inches  off 
the  grate  so  that  the  gases  distilled  from  the  fresh  fuel,  together 
with  the  air  admitted  under  the  dooi',  are  passed  close  over  the 
fire  and  burned  together. 

The  boiler  during  the  test  only  developed  40  h.p.,  and  the  re- 
sults so  far  as  smoke  abatement  was  concerned,  Avere  all  that 
could  be  desired.  This  system  is  purely  and  simply  the  coking  sys- 
tem of  firing,  and  any  very  careful  man,  when  the  boiler  is  run 
light,  can  accomplish  it  with  good  results. 

Duncan  Bros.,  1891. 
Duncan  Bros.'  system,  shown  in  No.  31,  consists  of  an  asbestos 
grid  placed  behind  the  bridge.    The  test  was  on  a  boiler  develop- 
ing only  20  h.p.,  and  is  of  little  use  to  us. 

Steam  Jet,  1881-82. 

Many  things  were  tested  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  1881-82  in  connec- 
tion with  the  abatement  of  smoke,  and  we  find  the  steam  jet  re- 
presented by  Schmidt,  Juillard,  Elliot  and  the  Great  Britain 
Smoke  Consuming  Company.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Clarke's  own  words : 

"The  systems  of  Schmidt,  Juillard,  Elliot  and  the  Great  Britain 
Smoke  Consuming  Company  are  all  based  on  the  long-known  ac- 
tion of  jets  of  steam  in  inducing  currents  of  air  to  follow  and 
accompany  them.  The  air  is  blown  over  the  surface  of  the  fire, 
and  its  intermixing  with  the  combustible  gases  and  the  conse- 
quent combustion  are  accelerated.  None  of  these  systems  proved 
specially  successful  as  smoke  preventers." 

Dobbin,  1904. 

The  next  shown  is  the  diagram  No.  33,  which  should  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  No.  37,  and  which  shows  a  system  used  in 
Canada  at  present  in  Waterloo.  It  consists  of  air  passing  through 
a  duct  in  the  side  walls  and  coming  out  at  perforations  in  the 
bridge.    There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  as  you  can  readily  see. 

I  have  in  my  notes  the  following,  which  I  must  have  taken 
from  a  book  at  some  time  or  other  and  omitted  to  give  credit  for 
same.  As  it  strikes  the  point  exactly,  I  think  I  had  better  read 
it:— 

"When  you  know  that  the  centre  of  a  fire  under  an  ordinary 
boiler  is,  say,  2800°  F.,  you  can  readily  see  that  a  gain  of  a  few 
degrees  in  heating  a  small  quantity  of  air  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere  cannot  in  any  way  affect  either  economy  or  combus- 
tion under  ordinary  conditions.  Take  some  of  the  devices  where 
the  air  enters  a  pipe  or  duct  located  in  the  setting;  the  air  may 
traverse  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  furnace,  and  will  be 
heated  up  some,  but  the  quantity  heated  up  is  so  small  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  air  ever  passed  through 
the  flues  at  all.  Take  the  majority  of  all  these  cases  where  the  air 
is  preheated  by  going  through  passages  in  the  settings,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  little  or  no  movement  of  air  in  same,  and  unless 
you  have  a  positive  movement  these  devices  ^yill  always  be  ineffi- 
cient." 
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I  think  that  covers  these  systems  pretty  fully,  and  little  or 
nothing  more  need  be  said. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Harris  is  practically  what  has  been  described 
and  the  long  passage  of  the  air  through  a  small  duct  cannot  allow 
very  much,  if  any,  to  pass. 

Barber,  1881. 

In  No.  34  we  show  an  inclined  grate  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
fired  at  different  landings  as  it  were.  The  top  shelf  is  the  short- 
est, and  the  bottom  the  longest.  This  system  is  practically  under- 
feeding with  the  exception  of  the  top  shelf.  This  inclined  grate, 
in  combination  with  the  brick  arch  above,  worked  -  without  any 
smoke  being  seen  at  the  chimney. 

Babcock  &  Wilco'x. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  have  what  is  termed  a  Scotch 
furnace,  which  to  some  extent  might  prevent  black  smoke.  We 
have  in  this  tlie  reverberating  action,  which  has  been  found  to 
assist  combustion  and  abate  smoke  somewhat. 

Hawley  Down  Draft. 

The  Hawley  Down  Draft,  shown  in  No.  30,  consists  of  two 
grates,  one  above  the  other.  The  top  grate  is 
the  one  which  all  the  coal  is  fired  on,  and  the  bottom 
one  serves  to  catch  the  incandescent  coal  from  above.  In 
plants  where  boilers  do  not  have  to  be  forced  this  system  is  satis- 
factory, but  where  fires  have  to  be  forced  you  cannot  do  as  much 
on  them  as  on  the  plain  grates.    They  are  hard  work. 

No.  37  has  already  been  mentioned  with  No.  33. 

Wm.  Brunton,  1819. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jones  Underfeed 
Stoker  is  very  expensive,  but,  when  compared  with  Wm.  Brun- 
ton's  stoker,  which  was  among  the  first  stokers  ever  devised,  it 
looks  very  cheap  indeed.  Brunton's  stoker  consisted  of  a  circular 
grate  running  at  about  10  revolutions  per  minute.  It  sold  for  three 
hundred  pounds.    It  is  about  time  this  Avas  being  reinvented. 

John  Stanley,  1822. 

In  No.  39  we  have  a  system  by  John  Stanley,  dated  1822,  where 
the  coal  from  the  hopper  passed  through  fluted  rollers  and  was 
then  scattered  on  the  grate  by  a  fan.  The  records  do  not  state 
the  condition  of  the  smoke  with  this  apparatus. 

John  Juckes,  1841. 

John  Juckes  was  a  very  inventive  genius  so  far  as  appliances 
for  furnaces  were  concerned.  He  devised  a  travelling  grate  and 
other  stokers.  There  are  travelling  grates  in  use  to-day,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances  they  are  giving  fair  satisfaction. 
•Great  excess  of  air  characterizes  the  chain  grate  system.  It  also 
results  in  a  reduction  of  smoke. 

Samuel  Hall,  1845. 

In  184.5  Samuel  Hall  devised  a  system  of  reciprocating  grate 
bars,  and  No.  41  shows  the  idea.  There  are  many  stokers  in  use 
with  some  modifications  of  this  system,  such  as  Wilkinson,  Mel- 
drum  Bros..  Vicars,  Sinclair.  Sketches  42  and  44  may  both  be 
classed  as  this  style. 

Parsons,  1902. 

Parsons'  system  consisted  of  a  steam  jet  arrangement  whereby 
air  is  introduced  into  the  ,  ash  pit  and  bridge.  ■  The  steam  pipe  is 
inserted  in  the  side  wall,  and  may  to  some  extent  superheat  the 
steam.  The  air  is  drawn  in  from  the  rear,  and  as  the  air  pipes 
pass  through  the  combustion  chamber,  it  may  to  some  extent  get 
heated.  This  system  is  said  to  be  fairly  successful  where  poor 
coal  has  to  be  burned,  but  the  general  results  depend  entirely 
upon  the  fireman. 

The  Proctor  &  Bennis  stokers,  made  by  two  different  concerns, 
are  overfed,  and  differ  from  the  Vicars  and  Meldrum  Bros.,  also 
Wickson,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sprinkling,  while  the  others  are 
•coking  stokers.  They  sprinkle  the  coal  over  the  grate  by  flippers. 
There  is  no  black  smoke  except  when  forcing.  Light  grey  smoke 
is  the  general  rule. 


J.  Bourne,  in  1857,  patented  fuel  in  powdered  form  or  dust  m 
currents  of  air.  With  properly  designed  furnaces  and  proper  mix- 
ture of  air  and  dust,  the  chimney  is  smokeless.  We  find  to-day 
this  system  on  the  market,  but  it  is  not  meeting  with  success. 
The  cost  of  pulverizing  the  fuel  and  the  heavy  cost  for  mainten- 
ance of  the  pulverizer  are  against  same. 

Gas  Furnaces. 

M.  Ebelman,  in  1842,  devised  the  idea  of  transforming  solid 
combustibles  into  gaseous  combustibles,  and  also  made  the  first 
practical  demonstration  of  same.  Twenty  years  after  that  Dr. 
Siemens  introduced  the  gas  furnace  in  manufacturing  industries. 
One  would  think  that  firing  by  gas  generated  in  a  gas  producer 
there  would  be  no  smoke,  but  unless  the  furnace  is  properly  de- 
signed and  the  mixture  of  the  air  and  the  gas  perfect  there  cer- 
tainly will  be  smoke. 

In  a  test  made  on  a  Wilson  Gas  Producer  against  hand  firing, 
in  1886,  we  find  that  after  making  allowances  for  the  steam  used 
on  the  producer,  there  was  a  gain  of  51/2  per  cent,  by  the  use  of 
the  gas.  Smoke  was  frequently  visible  at  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
ranging  from  light  to  dark. 

The  action  of  the  gasogene  is  as  follows: — In  the  lower  posi- 
tion the  fuel  is  burned,  and  this  may  be  called  the  zone  of  com- 
bustion; higher  up  the  carbonic  acid  takes  up  a  further  equivalent 
of  carbon,  becoming  carbonic  oxide,  and  this  may  be  called  the 
zone  of  carbonization;  whilst  at  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  pro- 
ducer hydrocarbons  are  produced  in  what  may  be  called  the  zone 
of  distillation. 

The  functions  of  gas  furnaces  are  therefore  to  distill  and  vola- 
tilize the  fuel  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocarbon  gases  in  the 
gasogene;  to  conduct  the  gaseous  mixture  into  combustion  cham- 
ber— the  place  where  it  is  to  develop  the  heat — and  there  to- 
mingle  with  it  the  proper  proportion  of  air  required  for  effecting 
its  complete  combustion.  The  combustible  and  the  air  are  in  the 
same  physical  condition — gaseous — so  that  they  may  be  intimately 
mixed  in  suitable  proportion  and  with  but  a  slight  excess  of  air. 

I  have  seen  some  very  smoky  chimneys  when  firing  by  natural 
gas,  but  if  everything  were  just  right  (that  is,  furnace  properly 
designed  and  the  proper  supply  of  air)  there  should  be  no  smoke. 

Murphy,  1896. 

The  Murphy  Stoker  has  been  quite  a  long  time  on  the  market, 
perhaps  18  years,  and  has  a  good  record.  It  consists  of  inclined 
grates,  and  the  coal  fed  from  above  by  a  ram.  There  is  a  brick 
arch  above  same.  When  not  forcing  the  boilers  this  system  is 
practically  smokeless. 

The  Roney  is  another  stoker  with  inclined  grates  which  has 
had  quite  a  sale,  and  in  many  places  has  given  good  results.  It  is- 
said  to  be  applicable  for  both  hard  and  soft  coal,  but  my  firm  be- 
lief is  that  a  stoker  that  is  said  to  be  good  for  both  kinds  will  not 
give  the  highest  efficiency  with  either.  The  stoker  business,  like 
everything  else,  must  be  specialized.  ' 

In  figures  49  and  50  we  have  a  scientifically  designed  furnace, 
one  where  the  gases  are  liberated  under  a  mass  of  incandescent 
coke.  The  air  is  mixed  with  the  gases  over  the  green  fuel,  but 
below  the  burning  mass  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  mixture  must  pass  through  the  intensely  heated  body.  The 
result  is  that  the  incandescent  coke  generates  the  gas.  and  the 
gas  after  its  mixture  with  the  air  burns  the  coke.  In  other  words 
in  the  Jones  stoker  there  are  combined  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  gas  producer  and  gas  consumer  in  one  firebox.  We 
have  a  fire  always  bright  on  the  top,  and  there  is  no  opening  of 
the  fire  doors  except  when  cleaning. 

There  is  practically  no  smoke  with  the  stoker,  except  when 
starting  fresh  fires,  and  unless  the  boilers  are  forced  most  exces- 
sively, which  can  be  done  with  the  Jones,  a  coal  consumption  of 
40  lbs  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  is  nothing  remarkable  with  it. 

This  system  is  the  only  one  where  the  amount  of  air  and  the 
feed  of  the  coal  are  controlled  automatically  by  the  demands  for 
steam  and  the  boiler  pressure. 


Transportation  Department 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBEU  CASE,  THE  RAILWAY 
ACT  AND  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


In  the  issue  of  October,  page  199,  a  synopsis  was  given  of  the 
complaint  filed  with  the  Railway  Commission,  in  Vancouver,  by 
this  Association  on  behalf  of  the  Lumber  and  Shingle  Manufac- 
turem  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Decision  of  the  Board. 

The  decision  or  order  of  the  Board  published  in  page  27G  of 
the  magazine  (November  issue)  is  repeated  as  follows: — ■ 

Thk  board  theeefobe  heeeby  oedees, 

"Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  section  253  and  254 
of  the  Eailway  Act,  1903,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  all  other  railway  companies  do  hereafter  desist 
from  charging  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  freight  upon  cedar 
lumber  than  is  charged  by  them  on  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  other 
lumber  of  like  class;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  all  other  railway  companies  are  hereby  charged  forthwith 
to  give  effect  to  this  order." 

Position  of  C.P.R. 

Interest  in  this  case  has  been  increased  by  the  following  letter 
addressed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  imder  date  of  November 
11th: — "I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  a  copy  of  the  order  made  by 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  on  31st  October  ultimo, 
upon  the  application  of  the  British  Columbia  Lumber  and 
Shingle  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  reference  to  this  Com- 
pany's rates  for  cedar,  has  been  handed  to  me. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  point  out  to  the  Board  that  as  to  that 
portion  of  this  Company's  system  Avliich,  is  so  far  as  relates  to 
its  Tariffs  of  Tolls,  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board,  the 
Company  cannot  regard  the  said  order  a?,  operative,  but  Avill 
treat  it  as  relating  only  to  that  portion  of  its  system,  over  which, 
in  such  matters,  the  Board  has  jurisdiction." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  the  Fourth  Vice-President  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  expresses  that  gentleman's  opinion 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  possibly  the  views  also  of 
the  law  department  of  the  Company. 

Point  to  be  Decided. 

The  point  to  be  decided  is  not, —  "Has  the  Board  the  power  to 
make  rates  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacifio  Rail- 
way?" The  point  is, — "Has  the  Board  the  power  through  the 
Railway  Act  of  1903,  under  which  it  is  performing  its  duties, 
of  ordering  the  Canadian  Pacifio  Railioay  to  cease  discriminating 
against,  or  in  favor  of  particular  commodities,  individuals  or 
localities?" 

Ten  per  cent.  Clause. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Parliament  in  granting  the 
charter  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  disarmed  itself  of  the 
power  of  making  rates  upon  the  main  line  of  the  railway  until 
it  is  earning  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  that 
portion  of  the  road.  No  doubt  the  condition  was  warranted  at 
that  time.  It  is  one  of  those  conditions  which  seem  monstrous 
to-day,  but  was  intended  to  make  less  doubtful  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  somewhat  doubtful  speculation. 

Rate-making  Power. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  disassociate,  except  by  a  fine  drawn 
distinction,  a  rate  making  power  from  the  authority  to  correct 
discriminations.  In  the  concession  of  a  public  franchise  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  particularly  the  railway  franchise,  which  is  one 


form  of  a  public  highway,  it  is  expected  that  the  franchise  will  be 
operated  (after  assuring  a  fair  return  to  the  railway)  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  the  best  national  results.  Whether  a  fair 
dividend  is  assured  or  not,  the  legislature  cannot  contract  itself 
out  of  that  oversight  or  control  of  a  public  franchise,  lohich  is 
required  to  assure  to  all  under  the  same  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions precisely  the  same  consideration  and  treatment.  The 
exemption  from  control  granted  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
does  not  divest  the  people  of  Canada  of  the  right  to  demand  and 
require  equal  consideration  fur  individuals  and  no  discrimina- 
tion; the  right  to  insist  (as  the  expression  goes  in  the  United 
States)  that  transportation  everywhere  shall  be  sold  like  postage 
stamps,  that  is,  at  the  same  pries  witliout  variation  for  the  same 
service. 

The  Exemption  Would  Apply. 

The  exemption,  it  miglit  be  stated,  would  apply  where  the 
public  might  be  desirous  of  securing,  upon  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  reduction  in  rates  with  respect  to 
some  particular  commodity,  such,  for  example,  as  grain,  which 
they  (the  public)  might  feel  the  general  and  favorable  showing 
of  the  Company  would  sufficiently  warrant.  In'  this  case  unless 
the  published  rates  were  abnormally  or  excessively  high  in 
themselves,  and  as  compared  with  other  traffic  handled  upon  the 
main  line  of  the  Company,  and  as  compared  with  similar  rates 
for  similar  services  in  similar  territories  elsewhere  lying,  they 
(the  public)  would  not  be  entitled  by  right  to  reduced  rates. 

Discrimination  Against  Cedar. 

The  lumber  case  involves  the  discrimination  against  cedar 
lumber.  The  discrepancies  range  from  ten  to  nineteen  cents  per 
hundred  lbs.  They  are  confined,  one  might  say,  almost  entirely 
to  the  rates  from  Vancouver  and  Coast  mills  into  Manitoba:  The 
frates  from  Vancouver,  etc.,  into  the  Territories  do  not  show  ai 
similar  discrimination.  The  rates  from  the  Mountain  mills  do 
not  show  the  discrimination  into  either  Manitoba  or  the  Terri- 
tories. In  the  East  the  same  discrimination  against  cedar, 
though  possibly  for  other  purposes,  has  been  emphatically  dis- 
allowed by  the  Board  (see  page  196  of  the  October  number). 

Reason  for  Discrimination. 
The  real  reason  for  the   discrimination  from  the  Coast  into^ 
Manitoba  seems  to  be  nothing  more  or   less  than  an  agreement 
among    the   Canadian   Pacific,  Oreat   Northern   and  Northern 
Pacific  Railways  to  hold  up  cedar  rates  to  Avhat  are  known  as  St. . 
Paul   and   Winnipeg   common  points ;    the   Winnipeg  common 
points   including   all    Southern   Manitoba.    It   may  be    in  the 
interest  of  these  United  States  roads,   it   may  appear   in  their- 
interest,  to  thus   discriminate.    The  difficulties  from  the  manu- 
facturers' standpoint  are  not  as  acute  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,   because   there  is  little  or  no  cedar    shipped  except  high 
grades.    Their  common  cedar  and  cedar  cull  are  converted  into 
shingles. 

What  Justifies  C.P.R. 

There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  denying  the  right  of  the  Board  to 
order  that  a  discrimination,  which  they,  after  investigation,  find 
exists,  to  cease  to  exist,  seems  to  be  merely  a  postponement  of 
the  day  when  the  order  shall  finally  be  made  operative.  The 
railway  is  not  carrying  common  and  cull  cedar  lumber  on  thr 
present  rates,  though,  no  doubt,  a  large  trade  could  be  done  on 
the  present  fir  rates.  What  reason  then  can  the  railway  manage' 
ment  have  for  persevering  in  what  an  impartial  tribunal  has 
held  to  be  a  discrimination  and,  therefore,  an  unreasonabk 
action? 
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Relations  with  the  Public. 

The  relation  between  the  railways  and  the  public  may  be  an 
harmonious  one,  it  may  be  one  of  frequent  disagreements.  In 
any  ease  the  railways  require  reason  upon  their  side.  The  public 
possess  the  power  and  might  be  incited  to  exercise  it  to  curtail 
the  privileges  of  raihva;?  companies. 

Power  of  Board. 

That  the  Board  believes  itself  to  be  clothed  with  the  power  to 
deal  with  this  question  its  decision  clearly  shows. 

The  ruling  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Honorable 
A.  G.  Blair,  was  eqvially  emphatic,  when  expressed  some  three  or 
four  months  ago  when  this  matter  was  first  brought  before  the 
the  attention  of  the  Board.  The  decision  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Blair  is  supported  ty  the  following  quotation  from  Professor 
McLean's  report  of  the  year  1902:  "  A  question  which  comes  up 
in  this  connection  is  the  assumed  impossibility  of  regulating  the 
rates  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  While  the  general  rates  cannot 
be  regulated  until  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  is  obtained — in 
other  words  never — there  is  no  power  conferred  to  charge  un- 
reasonable rates  or  to  make  preferences ;  in  this  respect  this 
Company  M'ould  be  subject  to  regulation." 

Opinion  of  C.P.R.  Counsel. 

'So  authority,  however,  should  appeal  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  like  the  authority  of  its  own  solicitor 
in  Vancouver,  Mr.  E.  P.  Davis,  K.C.,  whose  remarks  in 
concluding  .  his  arguments  '  in  this  case  are  quoted  as 
follows :  "So  far  as  discrimination  is  concerned,  I  wish 
to  urge  this,  that  the  Board,  I  submit  would  be  limited  to 
directing  that  the  discrimination  be  removed,  but  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  say  you  shall  only  charge  so  much  on  this  parti- 
cular thing.  That  is,  they  could  make  an  order  that  that 
discrimination  should  be  wiped  out,  but  the  method  of  removing 
this  discrimination  I  submit  ^^."/ald  be  left  to  the  Company." 

Difficult  to  Understand  Position  of  C.P.R. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Company  with 
regard  to  this  case.  It  may  have  I'easonable  arguments  to  sus- 
tain its  position,  of  which,  so  far,  neither  the  public,  the  Eailway 
Commission,  nor  the  parties  immediately  interested  have  been 
informed. 

What  will  the  Board  Do? 

The  Pvailway  Act  does  not  provide  the  Board  with  the 
machinery  to  give  effect  to  its  order.  The  Board  has  the  power 
lunder  section  279  of  the  Act  of  imposing  for  each  offence 
■(discrimination)  a  fine  or  penalty  upon  the  railway  of  not  more 
:than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $200.  It  has  also  the  right  to  consent 
•.to  the  party  wronged  entering  action  for  the  recovery  of  treble 
.  damages. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  REGARDING  DEMUR- 
RAGE AND  MIXED  CARLOAD  RATES. 


The  following  circulars  are  being  issued  to  members  on  the 
•question  of  "Demurrage,"  and  "Mixed  Carload  Rates."  Whatever 
regulations  with  regard  to  these  important  matters  are  adopted 
by  the  Railway  Commissioners  will  be  considered  of  a  somewhat 
permanent  nature.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Association,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  that  the  representations  before  the 
JBoard  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible. 

"Demurrage." 

Toronto,  November  25th,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — At  an  early  date  the  Transportation  Department  of 
this  Association  will  be  '  required  to  represent  the  views  of 'the 
manufacturers,  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  on 
the  qiiestion  of  demurrage,  sometimes  known  as  car  storage  or 
storage  of  freight  in  cars. 

No  doubt  a  large  body  of  t\\e  Association  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  the  railways  on  this  question. 

It  will  strengthen  the  representations  "before  the  Railway 
Board  if  the  Transportation  Department  is  furnished  at  once  with 
particulars  of  specific  difficulties  with  the  railways  with  regard  to 


demurrage.  All  manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  such  particu- 
lars to  the  Association's  Transportation  Department  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  supported  by  any  documents  that  they  may 
have  available. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  communications  are  confidential. 
For  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

W^  H.  D.  MILLER, 

Mgr.  Transportation  Dept. 

"Mixed  Carload  Rates." 

Toronto,  November  20th,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — Complaints  have  been  made  of  difficiilties  with  the 
railways  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  basis  for  making 
mixed  carload  rates  formerly  in  force  in  classification  No.  II,  but 
withdrawn  in  classification  No.  12. 

The  rule  of  classification  No.  11  admitted  the  mixing  together 
for  carload  rates  of  commodities  of  various  kinds,  so  long  as  each 
commodity  was  provided  in  the  classification  with  a  carload  rate. 

In  classification  No.  12  the  railways  abandoned  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  making  mixed  carloads,  and  introduced  a  narrower  one 
known  as  the  principle  of  distinctive  headings,  under  which  latter 
principle  only  commodities  which  fall  under  certain  headings  were 
entitled  to  be  mixed  together  for  carload  rates. 

The  representations  of  the  Association  before  the  Railway 
Commission  in  Toronto  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  reinstate- 
ment of  the  broader  mixed  carload  privilege  east  of  Fort  William, 
that  is,  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  discussion  upon  classification  is  likely  to  be  resumed  at  an 
early  date.  In  order  that  the  broad  privilege  of  classification  No. 
11  may  be  restored  for  all  traffic  in  Canada,  the  Railway  and 
Transportation  Committee  recommends  that  members  shipping 
mixed  carloads  communicate  to  the  Transportation  Department 
particulars  as  to  the  usual  makeup  of  such  cars,  with  particulars 
of  difficulties,  if  any  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  with  the 
railways  with  respect  to  mixed  cai'loads. 

This  matter  is  sufficiently  important  to  command  early  atten- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  members  will  assist  by  furnishing  informa- 
tion as  promptly  and  explicitly  as  possible. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  communications  are  confidential. 

For  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 
Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  D.  MILLER, 

Mgr.  Transportation  Dept. 


TOWER  CANADIAN  OILED  CLOTHING  CO.  vs.  THE 
C.  P.  R. 


In  the  August  issue  of  Industrial  Canada,  refererjce  was  made 
to  the  complaint  of  the  Tower  Canadian  Oiled  Clothing  Co.  against 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  Avas  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  during  the  sitting  of  their  Court  in  To- 
ronto in  June  last.  The  decision  of  the  Board,  which  has  just 
come  to  hand,  requires  that  a  third-class  rate  should  be  put  in  ef- 
fect to  cover  the  carload  movements  of  oiled  clothing.  The  order 
of  the  Board  reads  as  follows: — ■ 
"It  is  hereby  ordered 

"That  the  interested  railways  do  grant  commodity  rates  on 
the  third-class  basis  on  oiled  clothing  in  carloads  of  not  less  than 
20,000  lbs.,  from  Toronto,  Ontario,  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba;  and  Calgary,  Alberta;  and  to  such  other  points 
as  the  complainant  may  be  able  to  show  that  they  can  ship  in 
carload  quantities." 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Electrical  Supplies. — One  of  the  most  persistent  advertisers  in 
the  Association  is  the'  Canadian  General  Ele.ctric  Co.,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto. Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  of  their-  literature 
being  placed  on  our  desk.  They  are  now  at  work  upon  a  new  elec- 
trical supply  catalogue,  which  is  being  issued  in  sectional  form. 
Each  section  is-  attractively  bound  and  correctly  perforated,  so 
that  it  may  be  inserted  in  their  Bulletin  binder,  a  device  which 
other  manufacturers  might  copy  to  advantage. 
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Wood-Working  Machinery. — A  catalogue  of  more  tlian  usual 
pretensions  has  been  issued  by  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gait.  It  is  a  quarto 
volume  of  164  pages,  printed  on  coated  paper  and  bound  in  board 
covers.  The  illustrations  include  a  number  of  handsome  and 
costly  half-tone  engravings  photographed  direct  from  the  object, 
some  of  them  being  so  large  as  to  require  a  folded  insert.  An  im- 
mense variety  of  wood-working  machines,  for  use  in  planing  mills, 
furniture  factories,  etc.,  are  described.  Th6  book  all  through  is  a 
most  creditable  production,  and  one  upon  whicli  this  enterprising- 
firm  is  to  be  congratulated. 


BROCKVILLE'S  "MADE  IN  CANABA"  FAIR. 


Magnificent  Display  of  Canadian  Goods  and  Splendid  Manifesta- 
tion of  Patriotic  Feeling. 

The  ''Made  in  Canada'  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  Brockville 
during  the  week  ending  November  12th,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful functions  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country.  In 
its  well- sustained  attendance  and  financial  results,  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  displays,  and  in  its  broadly  educative  intiuences, 
it  far  surpassed  all  previous  exhibitions  of  this  nature  held  with- 
in the  Dominion. 

The  Hamilton  Fair,  under  the  auspices-  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Empire,  was  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope  by  the  admission  only 
of  goods  for  women's  wear  or  for  use  in  the  home;  the  extreme 
remoteness  from  large  manufacturing  centres  acted  as  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  exhibition  arranged  for  by  the  King's  Daughters  of 
Victoria,  B.C.;  but  the  Brockville  Fair  was  broadly  representative 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  whole  Dominion.  Exhibits  from  the 
far-away  Yukon,  from  the  mines  and  forests  of  British  Columbia, 
and  from  the  wheat  fields  of  the  golden  West  were  to  be  seen  side 
by  side  with  the  products  of  Ontario's  busy  workshops,  and  those 
of  the  provinces  by  the  sea. 

The  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  were  to  be  devoted  to 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Brockville  General  Hospital  ensured 
a  loyal  support  from  all  tributary  territory,  while  to  the  energetic 
management  must  be  given  credit  for  the  large  number  of  displays 
from  outside  points. 

Space  for  the  accommodation  of  manufactured  goods  was  at  a 
decided  premium,  and  a  number  of  intending  exhibitors  had  to  be 
disappointed.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  represented 
had  their  displays  tastily  arranged;  they  included  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  were  well  calculated  to  convey  some 
conception  of  the  wide  range  and  excellent  quality  of  goods  made 
in  Canada. 

A  feature  deserving  of  special  note  was  the  great  historical 
march,  given  every  evening  during  the  entire  week.  It  was  a 
happy  inspiration,  the  execution  of  which  must  have  entailed  much 
trouble  and  expense,  but  it  was  heartily  entered  into  by  all  the 
participants,  and  was  carried  through  with  a  dignity  and  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  which  never  failed  to  evoke  the  most  enthusias- 
tic applause  from  the  spectators.  The  march  was  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  early  history  and  development  of  Canada,  from  the  time 
of  Jacques  Cartier  down  to  the  present,  and  to  portray  by  typical 
costumes  the  industrial  life  of  the  Canada  of  to-daj'.  The  dress 
of  the  Indians  and  early  pioneers  was  reproduced  with  remarkable 
exactness;  the  habitant  and  the  lumberman  in  holiday  attire,  the 
sailor  lads  and  fishermen  from  New  Brunswick  and  Xova  Scotia, 
the  cowboy  from  the  plains,  all  were  to  be  seen  fraternizing  to- 
gether, the  Avhole  forming  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Among  the  manufacturers  Avho  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  were: — Gowans,  Kent  &  Co.,  Dunlop  Tire  Co.,  To- 
ronto Carpet  Mfg.  Co.,  Mason  &  Risch,  Heintzman  &  Co.,  Pugsley, 
Dingman  &  Co.,  E.  W.  Gillett  Co.,  Pure  Gold  Mfg.  Co.,  Delaney  & 
Pettit  Co.,  and  Chandler  &  Massey,  all  of  Toronto;  Williams  Mfg. 
Co.,  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  Geo.  Gale  &  Sons,  Bovril,  Ltd.,  Canada 
Paint  Co.,  and  the  Slater  Shoe  Co.,  of  Montreal;  Ontario  Glove 
Works,  Wolthausen  Hat  Corpoiation.  and  Canada  Car-iage  Co., 
Brockville;  Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir,  Brantford;  Edwardsburg 
Starch  Co.,  Cardinal;  St.  Croix  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Stephen,  N.B., 
and  others.' 


THRESHING  MACHINERY  MEN  ORGANIZE, 

New  Section  of  the  Association — Mr.  A.  W.  White  Chairman — 
Death  of  Mr.  Macpherson. 

On  October  13th  and  14th  representatives  of  the  leading  thresh- 
ing machinery  manufacturers  of  Canada  met  together  in  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present: — John  Goodison,  D.  F. 
Macpherson,  A.  Filshie,  P.  A.  McDonald,  E.  W.  B.  Snider,  H.  P. 
Coburn,  R.  Harmer,  T.  S.  Depew,  R.  Bell,  W.  H.  Mason,  T.  A. 
Rowan,  A.  W.  White  and  C.  D.  Massey.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  represent- 
ing the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  was  also  present  by  invitation. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  who  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  sections  of  the 
Association,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  who  spoke  on  questions 
of  rates,  stop-overs,  and  return  shipments.  After  discussion  it 
was  decided  that  the  organization  should  take  the  form  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  be  known  as 
the  Threshing  Machinery  Section.  A  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted,  and  the  following  oTicers  were  elected: — Chairman, 
A.  W.  White,  The  Geo.  White  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  Vice- 
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Chairman,  W.  H.  Mason,  American-Abell  Engine  and  Thresher  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto;  Secretary,  R.  J.  Yoiuige. 

A  large  number  of  interesting  questions  were  introduced  for 
discussion,  and  decisions  were  reached  tending  to  bring  about  more 
harmonious  and  concerted  action  among  firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  threshing  machinery. 

The  section  is  one  which  has  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  ahead 
of  it.  Its  organization  meeting  was  marked  throughout  by  the 
deepest  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  members,  and  if  the  number 
and  variety  of  questions  yet  to  be  discussed  are  any  criterion,  the 
new  section  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  en- 
tire association. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  section, 
held  in  London,  on  October  25th,  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  D. 
F.  Macpherson.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  a  member  of  the  old  estab- 
lished firm  of  Macpherson  &  Hovey,  Clinton,  who  only  recently 
joined  the  association.  He  had  gone  to  London  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  his  section,  where  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  death  ensuing 
before  the  unfortunate  man  could  reach  his  home.  He  had  taken  a 
most  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  section,  a'^d  t^"?  re- 
maining members  cannot  but  feel  most  keenly  the  loss  which  they 
have  sustained. 


RETALIATION  AND  PREFERENCE 

Eminent  British  Economist  Advocates  General  Tariff  on  Foreign  Manufactures,  with  Differential  Duties  in  Favor  of  the  Colonies. 

Necessity  of  Adequate  Protection  for  Canadian  Industries  Fully  Recognized. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  William  Farrer  Ecroyd,  the  father 
of  Fair  Trade  in  England,  wrote  as  follows  in  reference  to  prefer- 
ential trade  arrangements  with  the  colonies: 

"Our  first  and  highest  end  should  bo  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  Empire,  and  so  to  give  to  all  its  citizens  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  great  Nation,  still 
in  the  vigour  of  its  youth,  and  possessing  varied  and  inexhaustible 
resources;  a  nation,  therefore,  which,  though  disappointed  at  the 
policy  of  selfish  isolation  pursued  by  others,  needs  neither  to  be 
perplexed  nor  dismayed,  but  to  turn  with  courage  and  prompti- 
tude to  the  alternative  still  left,  which,  though  less  profitable  to 
the  general  interests  of  mankind  than  the  course  she  would  have 
preferred,  may  prove  scarcely  less  profitable  to  her  own." 

The  November  number  of  the  National  Eeview  contains  an 
article  on  '-Retaliation  and  Preference"  signed  "Fair  Trader," 
which  was  written  by  JMr.  Farrer  Ecroyd,  although  his  name  does 
not  appear.  This  article  is  of  especial  interest  to  Canadians  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  fact  that  under  any  system  of  preferential 
trade  Canada  must  be  expected  to  maintain  adequate  protection 
for  Canadian  industries.  Mr.  Farrer  Ecroyd's  article  is  as 
follows : 

Offences  Against  Reciprocal  Trade. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  no  measure  for  applying  such  pressure 
as  shall  induce  foreign  nations  to  lower  the  tariffs  which  obstruct 
our  export  of  manufactures  to  them  can  be  really  eff'ective,  so 
long  as  import  duties  on  articles  of  food  are  rigidly  excluded. 

The  greatest  offenders  against  reciprocal  trade,  for  example, 
are  the  United  States  and  Russia — our  cliief  imports  from  whom 
are  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  our  industries.  In 
neither  case  can  we  act  seriously  upon  them  by  retaliatory  duties 
on  their  manufactures  exported  to  us.  Nor  can  we  tax  raw  mater- 
ials required  for  our  own  manufactures.  What  we  may  do  is 
to  impose  duties  upon  such  of  their  food  j)roducts  as  can  profi- 
tably be  grown  in  our  own  dominions,  whilst  admitting  them  from 
the  latter  tax-free. 

By  means  of  very  moderate  differential  duties,  we  could  with 
sufficient  rapidity  transfer  the  trade  at  present  enjoyed  by  such 
nations,  who  refuse  reciprocal  treatment  to  our  manufacturers, 
to  Canada,  to  India  and  to  other  portions  of  our  own  Empire — • 
whose  development  we  should  accelerate,  and  whose  prosperity 
and  wealth  ^\■e  should  promote  and  increase. 

Retaliation  Impracticable. 

It  would  be  both  unfair  and  invidious  to  attack  Avith  retalia- 
tory import  duties  this  or  that  other  nation,  in  order  to  compel 
a  reduction  of  tariffs  far  less  outrageous  whilst  doing  nothing 
effectual  to  bring  the  greatest  offenders  to  reason. 

Besides — to  look  at  home  for  one  moment — no  interest  has 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  competition  of  untaxed  foreign  im- 
ports as  that  of  Agriculture;  from  no  industry  have  such  a  host 
of  laborers  been  continuously  driven  out ;  in  no  other  case  have 
the  physique  and  stamina  of  the  nation  been  so  injuriously  af- 
fected, as  by  this  displacement  of  rural  population  and  its  enforced 
migration  into  crowded  towns. 

Under  these  circumstances,  could  we  expect  them  to  regard 
with  any  degree  of  approval  or  satisfaction  the  institution  of 
import  duties  for  the  defence  or  relief  of  other  industries,  whilst 
their  own  was  treated  with  stern  and  resolute  neglect? 

This  would  indeed  be  a  fatal  political  mistake,  as  well  as  a 
grievouf)  act  of  injustice. 

I  neither  like  the  word  "retaliation"  nor  the  idea  of  fiscal 
policy  which  it  conveys  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  see  how  any  per- 
manently good  result  is  to  be  attained  by  "striking  back"  in  speci- 
fic cases  with  special  duties;  moreover,  we  are  unable,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  retaliate  in  this  pacific  manner  upon  the  United 
States  or  upon  Russia,  whose  tariffs  are  the  most  flagrant.  And 
even  were  this  not  the  case,  such  a  policy  must  imply  a  very  com- 
plicated and  inconvenient  tariff.    Also  I  confess  that  I  have  no 


hope  or  expectation  that  the  nations  who  have  built  up  great  in- 
dustries under  the  shelter  of  high  protectionist  tariffs,  can  be 
either  persuaded  or  intimidated  into  any  such  reduction  of  those 
tariff's  as  would  i-eally  open  their  home  markets  to  us. 

Protection  by  a  Small  General  Tariff. 

What  we  can  and  may  do  is  to  protect  our  own  home  market 
against  their  injui'ious  invasion  of  it.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  market  in  the  world,  and  if  they  choose  to  pay  the  price 
of  exclusion  from  it — or  a  more  disadvantageous  position  in  it, 
in  order  to  close  their  own  against  us,  we  may  well  accept  the 
position.  Our  own  market,  the  growing  trade  with  the  Colonies 
and  India,  and  with  the  half-civilized  nations  of  the  world,  may 
well  content  us. 

For  this  purpose  a  general  import  duty  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures, averaging  10  or  12y,  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  probably 
be  found  adequate.  Of  course  we  should  exempt  certain  articles 
from  it,  or  mitigate  it  in  the  case  of  others,  as  might  appear  most 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  full  and  remunerative  employment 
of  our  own  population.  Half  manufactured  products  would  no 
doubt  be  in  some  cases  admitted  at  lower  rates  or  possibly  duty- 
free, whilst  many  articles  of  pure  luxury  might  well  bear  a 
heavier  duty. 

The  details  of  the  tariff  would  be  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  best  and  most  painstaking  examination  assisted  by  all  avail- 
able information.  Whilst  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  perfectly 
effectual  at  every  point,  it  might  well  protect  us  in  the  main 
against  injurious  "dumping"  and  against  the  unfair  and  destruc- 
tive competition  of  goods  produced  by  cruel  sweating,  and  by 
labor  employed  on  longer  hours  and  less  humane  and  guarded  con- 
ditions than  our  own  beneficent  legislation  permits; — and  any 
nation  offering  us  free  trade  could  be  exempted  from  it. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  no  import  duty  on  wheat  and 
flour  which  public  opinion  would  sanction,  could  avail  to  increase 
arable  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  as  would  repeople  our  rural 
villages  and  give  renewed  life  and  vigour  to  agricultural  industry. 
Yet  this  is  an  object  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country  from  so  many  points  of  view,  that  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  worthy  the  resolute  effort  of  the  statesman;  and 
in  regard  to  it  I  would  venture  to  make  one  suggestion  connected 
with  the  proposed  tarifi". 

Objections  Answered. 

It  is  continually  objected  by  the  opponents  of  fiscal  reform 
that  import  duties  on  manufactures  would  raise  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  laboring  class,  and  thus  depress  their  condition  and  increase 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  To  me  this  argument 
appears  ridiculous,  considering  the  unlimited  capacity  of  .  internal 
competition  in  a  country  Avhere  so  much  capital  and  enterprise 
are  always  seeking  better  scope  for  employment,  and  where  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  12  milhons  (  !  ! )  of  half  starved  wretches 
are  waiting  to  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  organized  and  remun- 
erative industry;  but  this  by  the  way. 

But  at  any  rate  it  is  very  clear  that  there  is  a  large  section 
of  our  import  of  manufactures  which  would  bear  a  duty  of  15  or 
20  per  cent,  without  imposing  any  burden  whatever  upon  the 
laboring  class — and  probably  without  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  import;  for  example,  silk  manufactures,  laces,  millin- 
ery, haberdashery,  "Articles  de  Paris"and  other  objects  of  luxury. 
Let  the  revenue  derived  from  their  taxation  be  set  apart  and 
devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  and  encouragement  of  arable  culti- 
vation. Out  of  it  a  premium  of  5s.  per  quarter  could  probably  be 
given  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  (to  prevent  any  opening  for 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme)  it  might  be  made  dependent  on  proof 
of  no  advance  of  rent. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxing  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  I  have  instanced,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  permanent, 
as  the  manufacture  of  them  at  home  hardly  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  plainer  articles)  agrees  with  our  national  aptitudes. 
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But  under  the  prosposed  import  duty,  we  might  expect  to  re- 
cover to  some  considerable  extent  the  manufacture  of  these 
plainer  articles,  and  so  increase  the  employment  of  our  own  people, 
and  the  revenue  from  import  duties  on  these  would  of  course  be 
temporary  and  diminishing. 

I  think  it  the  best  and  wisest  course,  therefore,  to  impose  a 
general  tariff  on  foreign  manufactures,  based  on  our  position  as 
affected  by  the  ijicreasing  exclusion  of  our  manufactures  from 
foreign  markets,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  reserving  the 
liome  market  as  a  steady  basis  of  employment  for  our  industries. 
It  is  so  unlikely  that  an  offer  of  reciprocal  free-trade  wm  be  made 
to  us  by  any  nation  which  now  exports  manufactures  to  this 
•country,  that  I  do  not  think  the  question  Avorth  present  con- 
sideration. 

Imperial  Preference. 

.In  regard  to  the  nations  which  export  to  us  articles  of  food- 
should  a  few  years'  experience  of  the  innocuous  effects  at  home  of 
small  differential  duties  in  favor  of  .our  Colonies  dispose  public 
opinion  in  this  country  to  such  a  further  step,  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  double  those  duties  in  the  case  of  countries  whose  tariffs 
against  our  manufactures  of  metals  and  textiles  exceeded  in  any 
case  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  might  possibly  induce  coun- 
tries like  Argentina  to  separate  themselves  from  the  policy  of 
United  States  and  Eussia,  and  to  refrain  from  stimulating  by 
"exaggerated  import  duties  the  artificial  growth  of  manufactures 
for  which  they  possess  very  inferior  natural  advantages. 

However  great  the  importance  of  responding  cordially  to  the 
action  of  Canada  in  granting,  and  of  other  Colonies  in  offering,  a 
substantial  preference  to  imports  from  the  Mother  Countrj^  over 
those  from  foreign  nations,  and  of  obtaining  fair  contriftutions 
from  the  Colonies  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire  and  the 
protection  of  its  sea-borne  commerce,  it  is  essential  to  shew,  in 
all  we  do,  the  most  genuine  and  unfailing  respect  for  their  legis- 
lative independence,  and  for  the  right  of  each  to  act  on  its  own 
initiative  and  in  its  own  way  and  time,  in  these  matters. 

I  am,  therefore,  entirely  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  bargain 
with  the  Colonies,  individually  or  collectively  about  the  giving 
•or  receiving  of  preferential  fiscal  treatment.  Let  us  act  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  are  shewing  a  disposition  to  act 
towards  us;  let  us  frankly  and  without  stipulating  for  this  or 
that  favour  in  return,  grant  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire — India  as 
well  as  the  Colonies — such  preferences  over  foreign  countries  as 
we  find  from  time  to  time  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  our  own  population  and  its  industries. 

Empire  Building. 

In  this  way,  both  sides  acting  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, we  may  hope  gradually  to  build  the  Empire  into  a  unity  as 
solid  and  co-operant  as  the  United  States,  an  end  well  worthy  of 
ten  times  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  would  be  called  for  from 
its  members. 

We  had,  only  a  year  ago,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
practicability  of  this  method  of  proceeding.  The  small  import 
duty  laid  on  wheat  and  flour,  etc.,  whilst  raising  2y,  millions  of 
revenue,  did  not  increase  the  price  of  bread,  nor  diminish  the  com- 
forts of  the  poorest,  nor  disturb  the  course  of  trade  and  industry. 

Had  it  been  doubled,  and  the  produce  of  our  Empire  exempted 
from  its  operation,  its  effect  on  the  price  of  bread  would  probably 
still  have  been  quite  imperceptible. 

It  would,  however,  have  operated  to  accelerate  the  settlement 
of  Canadian  wheat  lands;  for  a  clear  advantage  of  Ty,  per  cent, 
in  this,  the  greatest  importing  country,  would  not  only  have 
induced  new  settlers  to  choose  Canada  rather  than  the  United 
States,  but  would  have  driven  many  farmers  to  remove  from  the 
States  to  Canada  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  amount 
of  the  duty  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  the  English  market. 

And  this  object,— the  promotion  of  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  our  own  Dominions  in  population  and  wealth, — should  be  in 
my  opinion,  the  great  and  prevailing  purpose  of  an  alteration  of 
our  fiscal  policy. 

We  speak  indeed  of  obtaining  more  favorable,— more  prefer- 
ential,— terms  for  our  manufacturer  .in  the  Colonies.    But  let  us 


never  forget  that  even  subject  to  their  import  duties,  arid  witlio 
the  preferential  terms  which,  in  the  warmth  of  their  helrrts,  tli 
are  now  offering  us,  every  Canadian  was  already  in  ISTl  as  lai 
a  customer  as  35  Russians,  and  every  Australian  as  10  cjitizens 
the  United  States. 

What,  I  venture  to  ask,  would  have  been  the  positi  ni  of  oi 
Empire  to-day  had  the  movement  of  population  and  cajital  bee 
20  years  ago,  by  the  wise  initiative  of  our  Government,  thus  di) 
ected  to  the  development  of  our  own  territories  and  t,e  const 
quent  production  there  of  more  of  our  own  food  and  rat  matei 
ials?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  Colonies  would  to-aay  hav 
possessed  three  times  the  population  and  wealth  they  no^'ido. 

It  is  their  vigorous  growth  into  great,  populous  and  ivealth-^ 
nations  that  we  shovild  look  to,  rather  than  stipulate  [for  th 
greatest  preference  we  can  obtain  in  their  markets.    L't_  tlipi 
grow  and  prosper  as  they  might  and  ought  to  do,  by  our  j 
towards  them — and  I  have  no  fear  of  their  response  toward' 
or  of  the  vastness  and  seciirity  of  our  trade  with  tlieni. 

Adequate  Protection  for  the  Colonies. 

As  they  grow  in  population,  wealth  and  resources.  tlie_y  r 
sure  to  develop  manvifactures  to  a  large  extent.   In  this  we  she 
rejoice — as  a  proof  of  their  many-sided  capacity  and  activi 
whilst  the  scope  afforded  in  this  country  for  the  more  per 
organization  of  the  higher  class  of  manufactures  would  al-,i 
secure  us  a  suflficient  share  of  the  common  industry.    And  tld 
they  might  probably  adhere  to  a  moderate  system  of  prot^.es 
duties  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  varied  national  L' 
am  quite  convinced  that  they  would  never  raise  them  to  ar'^ 
structive   and  hostile   level  against   a   IMotlier   Country  v, 
treated  them  with  such  natural  favor  and  affection. 

In  this  connection  we  should  never  leave  out  of  sight  tlie  a.) 
proaching  exhaustion  of  that  rich  and  liberal  supply  of  coal,  tl 
possession  of  which  did  so  much  to  give  us  the  start  in  the  race  t 
manufacturing  industry.  As  it  gradually  fails  (and  in  the  absenc 
of  any  important  reserve  of  water  power)  our  manufactures  wi 
necessarily  be  placed  at  a  greater  and  greater  disadvantage- 
especially  those,  which  like  the  cruder  forms  of  iron  and  stee 
require  for  their  production  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  in  pri. 
portion  to  the  labor  they  employ. 

How  important,  both  for  our  own  interests  and  those  of  th 
Empire,  that,  as  this  condition  of  things  draws  nearer,  theS' 
industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  foreign  countries 
but  that  the  foundation  of  their  transfer  should  be  gradual Ij 
and  with  timely  foresight  laid  in  the  most  favourable  localities 
within  our  own  dominions — foremost  of  which  might  probably  be 
reckoned  the  extreme  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. — In  addition  to  windmills,  the 
Goold,  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Brajitford,  have  gone  in  exten- 
sively for  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  of  from  f 
to  25  h.p.  A  booklet  just  received  claims  for  their  'Tdeal"  ga 
engine  the  advantages  of  simplicity  in  its  parts  and  economy  in  iti 
consumption  of  fuel.  They  refer  with  confidence  to  a  long  list  of 
present  users  of  their  products,  from  a  number  of  whom  grateful 
words  of  appreciation  appear. 

Automatic  and  Traction  Engines. — An  attractive-looking  book- 
let dealing  with  the  advantages  of  a  new  type  of  automatic  en- 
gine, has  just  been  received  from  the  Robt.  Bell  Engine  and 
Thresher  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seaforth,  one  of  the  latest  manufacturers  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Bell's  company  also  make 
traction  engines,  threshermen's  supplies,  and  a  general  line  of  saw- 
mill machinery,  descriptive  catalogues  covering  which  we  are 
pleased  to  acknowledge. 

Printing.— The  Mail  Job  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  been 
distributing  among  their  many  customers  samples  of  their  finer 
productions  in  the  way  of  booklets  and  folders.  Those  we  have 
been  favored  with  are  particularly  good  samples  of  the  printers' 
art,  conibining  happily  a  marked  degree  of  taste  with  general  e.v 
cellence  of  presswork.   


Emiw 
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Labor  Column 


APPROACHING  CONFERENCE  WITH  LABOR. 


Th 

'ab  representatives  of  tlie  largest  Canadian  organizations  of 

^       ^'Mid  capital  are  to  meet  in  conference  to  discuss  ways  and 
®0ii3     A'C'for  tlie  prevention  and  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  means 
'^'orl^-'^^^J  '™S  t°        general  public  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  the 
j_^^^lejgnien  and  manufacturers.    The  strikes  reported  in  Canada 
tudeig  the  past  year  involved  a  loss  of  671,227  working  days — a 
the  affecting  the  happiness  of  many  homes,  and  the  prosperity  of 
prefwhole  country.   Across  the  border,  the  situation  is  much  more 
ate,  the  past  year  having  developed  some  of  the  most  appalling 
arnditions  which  could  possibly  ensue  from  industrial  differences. 
\vl  It  is  with  the  desire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  conditions 
noturring  in  Canada  that  representatives  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
eausgress  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
traa,  will  come  together  in  their  first  conference  this  month.    It  is 
for  to  be  expected  that  every  difference  existing  between  employers 
folI<.  employees  can  be  immediately  adjusted.    There  are  a  few 
stions  upon  which  unanimity  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for;  but 
j^i  leading  men  on  both  sides  can  come  together  with  the  ear- 
g]  desire  to  eliminate  strife  and  promote  feelings  of  friendliness 
^yj.  ,eo-operation,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  good  will  result. 
Jq^o-  he  average  Canadian  Avorkman  is  fair  and  manly.    He  desires 
eace  and  prosperity.    In  many  cases  he  is  opposed  to  strikes 
^/hich  are  thrust  upon  him  through  foreign  influences  and  agita- 
jjions.    It  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  Canadian  manufac- 
jjurers  do  not  desire  war  with  their  employees.    There  are  cases 
o^n  record  where  they  have  sacrificed  even  principle  to  preserve 
jgcace.   And  certainly  the  Canadian  public,  who  finally  must  bear 
large  share  of  the  losses  incurred  through  labor  disputes,  will 
j-fjllow  with  deep  interest  any  movement  which  will  tend  towards 
jpasonable  arbitration  and  peaceful  settlement. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  conference  will  be  conducted,  not  with  a 
s^iew  to  destroying  helpful  relations  which  exist  to-day  between 
jemployers  and  employees  respectively,  but  in  the  endeavor  to 
•^jriiig  about  the  larger  union  between  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
citizens  of  a  common  progressive  country. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISON  LABOR. 


A  deputation  representing  the  Dominion  Trades  Congress 
waited  upon  the  Ontario  Government  recently  to  ask  for  certain 
changes  in  the  conditions  regarding  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
it  the  Central  Prison. 

The  broom  factory  at  that  institution  is  one  of  the  largest 
'.nd  best  equipped  in  Canada,  employing  on  an  average  about  35 
Phands.  The  Government  is  under  no  expense  for  wages,  beyond' 
the  pittance  allowed  for  board  and  maintenance,  and  with  the 
splendid  facilities  they  possess  they  can  easily  market  their  out- 
put at  a  price  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  other  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  them. 

Labor  men  ask  that  the  machinery  be  removed  so  that  all  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  by  hand.  They  also  urge  that  the  out- 
put be  reduced  to  an  amount  more  nearly  approaching  the  re- 
quirements for  public  institutions,  and  that  any  surplus  product 
which  it  is  necessary  to  place  on  the  market  should  be  labelled 
"prison-made,"  in  order  that  the  buying  public  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  discriminate  between  prison  and  free  labor  goods. 

The  problem  as  to  how  prisoners  can  be  most  advantageously 
employed  is  a  much  vexed  one,  and  one  which,  in  some  form  or 
^  other,  is  constantly  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
glic.  The  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  men  demands  that 
^^hey  be  kept  busily  at  work.  Many  prisoners  find  a  useful  occu- 
plica^°^  cooking,   blaeksniitliing,    or   in  making 


boots  or  clothes,  for  the  maintenance  of  large  public  institutions- 
requires  the  services  of  men  in  all  of  these  callings.  Moreover,, 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  occupations  the  prisoners  are  furnishing^ 
themselves  with  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  mingle  once  more  in  society.  To  this- 
form  of  employment  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection.  But 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  large  number  of  prisoners  whose  ser- 
vices cannot  be  utilized  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  in  the  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  these  latter  with 
employment  that  the  Government  have  encountered  the  opposition^ 
of  free  labor. 

The  suggestion  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  specialized  machin- 
ery in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  may  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  such  a  practice  would  mean  a  reversion  to  out-of-date 
methods;  it  would  be  giving  the  prisoners  a  training  in  an  art 
which  they  could  not  practice  in  after  life.  The  custom  of  hiring 
prison  labor  out  among  contractors  is  equally  objectionable,  in 
that  it  opens  the  door  to  political  favoritism,  and  interferes  witb 
the  employment  of  free  workmen. 

In  connection  with  large  public  works  there  is  sometimes  an 
opportunity  of  employing  convict  labor  to  advantage,  but  the 
relief  is  only  temporary,  and  no  permanent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty seems  possible  in  this  way.  Again,  the  suggestion  has  been- 
made  that  the  price  of  prison  labor  should  be  kept  up  as  near  as- 
possible  to  the  price  of  free  labor,  and  that  the  money  thus  earned 
should  be  paid  to  the  unfortunate  wives  and  children  of  those  in 
disgrace.  This  suggestion  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  will' 
doubtless  appeal  to  the  more  charitably  inclined.  But,  after  all,, 
there  is  a  deep-seated  opposition  in  the  public  mind  to  the  prin- 
I  ciple  of  allowing  prison  labor  to  compete  with  that  of  free  and 
i  law-abiding  citizens,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  ultimate- 
solution  of  the  problem  so  difficult  for  the  Government. 


BREWERY  ARBITRATORS'  AWARD. 


The  Board  of  Arbitration  appointed  by  the  Master  Brewers' 
)  )  Association  of  Toronto  and  the  members  of  the  local  union  to  ad- 
'  just  the  brewery  workers'  wages,  concluded  their  labors  on  No- 
vember 5th,  after  a  series  of  eight  meetings.  The  whole  matter- 
was  made  the  subject  of  most  careful  investigation,  and  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  was  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the  appointees- 
of  both  sides  to  the  question. 

The  arbitration  developed  from  an  agreement  signed  by  the 
employers  and  the  union  on  the  7th  of  June,  1904,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  after  the  signing  of  that  agreement  each  of  the- 
parties  should  appoint  two  arbitrators,  none  of  whom  should  in 
any  way  be  connected  with  the  brewery  business,  and  the  four  so 
appointed  should  constitute  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  to  hear  the- 
evidence  submitted  by  each  of  the  parties  as  to  the  proper  scale 
of  wages,  and  to  make  their  award  on  such  evidence,  but  the 
award  was  not  to  provide  for  a  scale  of  wages  lower  than  the 
compromised  scale  settled  by  the  agreement  on  June  7th,  nor 
higher  than  the  scale  of  wages  demanded  by  the  men  in  April, 
which  called  for  an 'advance  of  from  12%  to  15  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  then  paid. 

It  was  further  stipulated  that  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  claims  of  so-called  "first"  men,  and  men  who  had  not 
received  any  advance  under  the  compromise  of  June  7  th. 

Terms  of  the  Award. 

The  award  of  the  Board  makes  it  binding  upon  the  masters  to- 
recognize  the  union.  Only  members  of  the  local  union  shall  be 
employed,  but  a  provision  is  viade  whereby  old  employees,  not 
members  of  the  union,  who  h'^reafter  join  the  union,  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  master  brewer     A  list  of  all  unemployed  members- 
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of  the  union  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  and  when  help  is 
needed  by  the  master  brewers  it  may  be  selected  from  this  list. 
In  case  a  brewer  desires  to  employ  a  certain  man,  not  a  member 
of  the  union,  but  in  every  respect  competent  to  perform  the  work 
for  which  he  is  required,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  union  to 
accept  such  a  person  into  their  membership,  upon  payment  of  the 
customary  initiation  fee. 

The  scale  of  wages  adopted  by  the  Board  provides  for  further 
increases  of  50  cents  per  week  in  the  case  of  single  drivers  and 
men  employed  in  the  ale  cellars,  and  places  the  fermenters  in  the 
ale  department  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  fermenters  in  the 
lager  department.  The  "first"  man  in  any  department  is  defined 
as  one  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
other  employees.  Such  a  person  is,  by  the  award,  entitled  to  an 
advance  of  $1  per  week  over  and  above  the  wages  paid  to  the 
other  men  in  that  department. 

Other  clauses  prescribe  the  hours  which  shall  constitute  a 
week's  work,  provide  for  re-engagement  after  recovery  from  sick- 
ness or  an  accident,  and  outline  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
cases  where  an  employee  has  been  discharged. 

Arbitration  a  Success. 
That  this  strike,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  animosity 
and  bad  feeling,  should  at  length  have  been  settled  in  a  manner 

^  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  is  a  distinct  vindication 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  applied  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
difficulties.   In  nearly  all  matters  of  this  kind  there  is  some  middle 

r  ground  upon  which  both  sides  can  stand  without  prejudice  to  their 
respective  interests.  The  problem  is  to  find  that  common  ground. 
Men  whose  opinions  are  naturally  biased  by  reason  of  the  finan- 
cial interest  involved,  are  not  the  men  who  should  say  what  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  shall  be.  Their  vision  is  distorted,  they 
are  swayed  by  their  sympathies,  and  their  judgments  are  inaccu- 
rate. But  disinterested  parties,  who  will  sit  down  togeuier  in  a  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind,  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  just  decision,  can  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  they  will 
calmly  and  dispassionately  review  the  facts  as  presented  to  them, 
arrive  at  a  basis  which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

^  The  arbitrators  in  the  present  instance  instituted  a  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  enquiry.  They  visited  the  breweries  and 
made  a  personal  examination  of  the  duties  required  of  the  opera- 
tors in  each  department.  Their  award  was  based  upon  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  whole  case,  and  was  a  unanimous  one, 
joined  in  both  by  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  men.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  also  that  the 
Board  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  fifth  or  seventh 
man,  whose  decision  so  frequently  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction. 
As  in  the  case  of  two  other  arbitrations  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns, that  of  the  brassworkers  and  that  of  the  pianomakers, 
an  equal  number  of  arbitrators  were  appointed  from  each  side,  and 
negotiations  were  continued  until  all  could  agree. 

The  interests  of  the  employers  were  looked  after  by  Messrs. 
^-  "^^1  ^^^^^  ^'"■^  F.  B.  Poison,  while  the  brewery  workers  were  re- 
presented by  Messrs.  D.  A.  Carey,  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Order  of  Musicians,  and  Alfred  J.  Raynor, 
ex-President  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  When  men  so 
prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  the 
laboring  men  respectively  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  golution  of 
^  a  vexed  problem  such  as  this,  it  aflfords  a  splendid  illustration  of 
how  much  more  desirable  it  is  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  difficul- 

^  ties  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  settle 
matters  by  resorting  to  strikes,  lockouts  and  other  objectionable 
tactics. 


■  day, 
Van- 
_1  im- 
.ake. 


PROPRIETOR  PREVENTED  FROM  WORKING  IN  HIS 
OWN  SHOP. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Manager  of  the  Moore  Printing 
Company,  Winnipeg,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press.  The  situation  which  it  outlines  is  a  most  curious 
one,  and  illustrates  the  absurd  extreme  to  which  labor  men  are 
sometimes  carried  by  a  strict  adherence  to  union  principles.  The 
letter  reads:  — 


"Kindly  allow  me  space  in   your  paper  to  correct  the' 
statements  which  are  being  circulated  with  regard  to  ouiivork 
pany  over  our  recent  differences  with  the  typographical  uin  all 

"The  strike  which  was  called  by  the  said  union  was  .lieirs 
by  our  refusing  to  lay  off  the  operator  of  one  of  our  maiouge 
who  is  a  member  of  the  firm.  mg  a 

"The  machine  in  question  is  an  automatic  typesetting  ma. 
the  first  of  its  kind  shipped  into  western  Canada,  and  as  ope-'atori 
could  not  be  found  here  to  work  the  machine,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  one  man  whom  we  had  already  in  our  employ,  the  factory  ad 
vised  us  to  send  a  man  to  their  school  to  learn  the  work.    As  a 
considerable  expense  was  entailed,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
liable and  steady  man,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  was  chosen  to 
undertake  the  work.    The  typographical  union  refused  to  allow 
our  man  to  work  in  the  shop,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
union  man,  and  although  we  offered  to  have  him  join  the  union, 
he  was  again  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  served  a 
term  of  years  at  the  case,  although  competent  on  the  machine., 
where  no  knowledge  of  the  case  work  was  necessary. 

"We  give  this  information  to  enable  the  business  men  of  the 
city  to  get  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation,  trusting  that  they 
will  support  us  in  our  claim  'that  every  man  has  a  right  to  work 
on  his  own  premises  in  which  he  has  spent  his  money  to  build  up 
a  business.'  " 

In  conclusion,  the  letter  says  the  company  have  not  been  sei'i- 
ously  handicapped  by  the  strike,  and  that  in  future  they  will 
run  an  open  shop. 


MORE  TROTJBLE  IN  aUEBEC  SHOE  TRADE. 


The  ever  present  friction  between  the  local  unions  in  the  QufIt 
bee  shoe  factories  and  the  International  Shoemakers'  Union  hate 
led  to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  trouble.     Press  reports  indicate  tha 
Quebec  manufacturers  have  been  experiencing  considerable  diffijj^ 
culty  of  late  in  disposing  of  their  goods  through  the  West,  where  ,g 
the  International  Union  is  the  ruling  power.    The  operators  in^^ 
Quebec  have  a  union  of  their  own,  known  as  the  National  Union, 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  international  organization... 
It  is  thought  that  western  labor  men  have  been  boycotting  Quebec  . 
shoes,  with  a  view  to  forcing  the  National  Union  to  ally  itself 
with  the  larger  and  more  powerful   organization.     Steps  were 
taken  some  time  ago  by  Quebec  employers  to  have  their  workmen 
become  members  of  the  International  Union,  but  the  latter  stead- 
ily refused  to  entertain  the  proposition.   For  their  own  protection 
they  recently  began  to  employ  men  who  did  not,  belong  to  the 
National  Union.    One  firm,  Tourigny  &  Marois,  applied  to  the 
agents  of  the  International  Union  for  assistance.      They  were 
quickly  supplied  with  a  number  of  outside  workmen,  whose  ap- 
pearance at  the  factory  was  the  signal  for  a  demonstration  of  hos-  . 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  National  Union. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Arbitration 
Committee  established  hy  His  Grace  Archbishop  Begin.  Under 
their  award,  which  has  just  been  been  made  public,  the  local  work- 
men have  resumed  operations  under  the  same  conditions  as  for- 
merly, though  the  justice  of  Tourigny  &  Marois'  claims  were  fully 
recognized.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  Quebec  difficulty  until  more  amicable  relations  have  been 
brought  about  between  the  National  and  International  organiza- 
tions. 


RECREATION  ROOM  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 


A  novel  feature  in  connection  Avith  the  large  factory  now  be- 
ing erected  in  Hamilton  by  The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  the 
generous  provision  that  is  being  made  for  the  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  employees.  Space  has  been  set  apart  for  a  recrea- 
tion room,  which  will  be  fitted  up  with  pool  tables  and  nicely  furn- 
ished. Current  literature  will  be  kept  on  file  for  those  of  a  more 
serious  turn  of  mind.  Some  vacant  property  adjoining  has  been 
acquired,  which  will  be  turned  into  grounds  for  out-of-door  sports,, 
and  the  company  will  encourage  their  employees  to  enter  teams  ■  , 
local  hocke-»  football  and  baseball  ]c'icrue=. 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTUEEES  OF  CANADA. 


'^i>/.  Gyrus  Albert  Birge,  President  of  the  Canada  Screw  Company, 
r(  was/ born  near  Oakville,  Ontario,  in  November,  1847.  His  father, 
p  Herman  P.  Birge,  was  a  farmer  who  originally  came  from  Hart- 
p  ford,  Conn.,  while  his  mother  was  of  Canadian  birth, 
t  At  the  little  country  schoolhouse  near  his  home  he  received  the 
t  rudiments  of  an  education  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by 
I  a  course  in  the  Oakville  Grammar  School.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  to  learn  the  dry  goods  business,  but  this  was  soon  aban- 
i  doned  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Ill-health  supervening,  he  re- 
\  turned  to  a  mercantile  career,  establishing  himself  in  a  grocery 
i'  business  in  Stratford  in  1870.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  em- 
(  ;ploy  of  the  old  Great  Western  Railway  as  accountant  in  the  en- 
■'  gineering  department,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  great  satis- 
f  faction  for  ten  years. 

f       His  connection  with  the  Canada  Screw  Company  dates  from  the 
year  18-82,  wlieii  he  assumed  the  management.    The  works  Avere 
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"then  located  at  Dundas,  Ont.,  and  were  operated  as  a  branch  of 
The  American  Screw  Company  of  Providence,  R.I.  The  employees 
numbered  only  about  fifty  men,  and  tlie  company  was  in  bad  shape 
fmancially.  In  1887,  five  years  later,  the  plant  had  to  be  en- 
larged. The  company  was  re-organized,  capitalized  at  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  removed  to  Hamilton,  where  new  buildings  were 
greeted.  In  1898  Mr.  Birge  bought  out  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  shareholders  and  became  President  of  the  company,  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  purely  Canadian  corporation. 

At  the  present  time  the  works  give  employment  to  over  two 
liundred  men.  Branches  have  been  established  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  while  the  products  are  marketed  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver. 

Mr.  Birge  is  a  member  of  the  Toronto  and  Hamilton  Boards 
of  Trade.  He  is  identified  with  a  number  of  city  clubs,  and  is 
Vice-President  of  the  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Club.  In  religion 
he  is  a  staunch  Methodist,  and  for  several  years  past  has  taken  a 
■prominent  part  in  the  conferences  of  that  body. 
%  Tor  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  an  active  member 


of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  for  Ontario;  in  1901  he  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  the  Dominion,  and  in  1902,  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Halifax,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Presidency.  To  the  discharge  of 
Ills  public  duties  he  has  brought  to  bear  a  rich  fund  of  progressive 
ideas  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  commercial  problems  of 
his  country.  His  services  on  behalf  of  the  Association  have  been 
rendered  loyally  and  in  unstinted  measure,  and  have  earned  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-manufacturers  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 


I.  Matheson  &  Co.,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.,  are  building  for  the 
Government  two  immense  steel  barges  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dredging  operations  in  the  East  River. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Rose  Bank  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd., 
who  propose  to  erect  a  large  sawmill  and  factorjr  at  Rose  Bank, 
N.B.  Oscar  W.  Norden  will  be  President  of  the  coinpany,  which  is 
capitalized  at  $75,000. 

The  Bull  River  Falls  Power  and  Light  Co.  have  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  most  unique  power  plant  in  South-east 
Kootenay.  By  means  of  a  flume  two  miles  long  the  entire  water 
of  Bull  River  will  be  diverted  for  several  months  in  the  year,  leav- 
ing the  bed  dry  for  mining  operations.  When  completed  it  will  be 
able  to  supply  10,000  h.p.  to  the  different  mining  properties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cranbrook. 

The  entire  output  of  the  Woodstock  Wagon  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  has  been  conti'acted  for  by  the  Frost 
&  Wood  Co.  of  Smith's  Falls,  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Woodstock 
firm  will  continue  its  agencies  in  Manitoba  and  the  West. 

The  immense  car  shops  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way at  New  Westminster  are  practically  completed,  and  opera- 
tions will  be  commenced  at  once.  The  forepart  of  the  building 
consists  of  a  huge  barn,  where  the  actual  work  of  construction  will 
be  done.  At  the  rear  are  carpentering  and  machine  shops  and  a 
blacksmithy.  A  planer,  lathes,  saws,  bolt-cutters  and  other  requis- 
ite machinery  have  been  installed,  making  the  plant  a  thoroughly 
efficient  one. 

Another  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  products  is  in  sight 
for  Canada.  Paul  Koch  and  Jules  Weill,  representing  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  des  Products  Metallurgiques  de  France,  recently 
visited  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  where  they  made  extensive  enquiries 
regarding  the  prospects  for  marketing  their  goods  in  this  country. 
They  are  also  investigating  the  iron  deposits  of  Canada,  and  if 
the  general  outlook  seems  favorable  they  will  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  factory  at  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
places. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  the  new  chair  factory  for  Crowe 
&  Nichols,  at  Stratford,  Ont.  The  building  is  of  cement,  and  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  equipment  have  been  intro- 
duced throughout.  The  boiler  and  engine  were  supplied  by  the 
Stratford  Mill  Building  Co. 

Tenders  have  been  called  for  the  erection  of  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  at  Ottawa.  The  building,  which  will  be 
of  the  prevailing  Gothic  style,  will  be  165  x  220  feet",  three  stories 
high,  with  a  one-story  extension  for  workshops.  The  plant  will 
include  a  melting  house,  a  weighing  room,  a  pressroom  for  stamp- 
ing coins,  an  assay  room,  wasliing  and  pickling  room,  rolling  and 
cutting  room  and  grinding  room.  The  total  cost  will  probably  ex- 
ceed $300,000. 

The  American  Horseshoe  Co.,  with  headquai-ters  at  Easton,  Pa., 
will  erect  a  branch  factory  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  A  seven-acre  site 
has  been  secured  near  the  smelting  works,  upon  which  they  will 
put  up  a  building  300  feet  long.  One  hundred  hands  will  be  em- 
ployed to  start  with. 
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On  the  29th  of  August  last  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co., 
of  Sydney,  C.B.,  started  the  fires  in  their  new  blast  furnaces. 
Since  then  they  have  steadily  continued  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  recently  made  application  to  the  Government  for  over 
$5,000  earned  in  bonuses. 

The  pulp  mill  at  Chatham,  N.B.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Nashu  Paper  Co.,  of  Nashu,  N.H.,  who,  it  is  understood,  will- put 
it  in  first-class  condition  and  run  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The 
output  will  be  used  in  the  Nashu  mill. 

Lt.-Col.  Gartshore,  manager  for  the  McClary  Mfg.  Co.,  states 
that  his  company  intend  making  extensive  additions  to  their  plant 
in  London.  They  will  put  up  a  new  warehouse  100  x  240  feet,  and 
enlarge  the  moulding  shop  so  as  to  accommodate  the  moulders 
now  working  in  their  Hamilton  branch.  These,  with  the  stove- 
mounters,  polishers,  and  others  needed  in  finishing  the  work,  will 
increase  their  staff  by  50  to  60    per  cent. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Works 
for  over  two  miles  of  wire-bound  wooden  stave  pipe.  The  pipe 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  waterworks  system  now  being 
installed  at  the  Trail  smelter. 

The  Manitoba  Gypsum  Co.  will  instal  a  large  amouni  of  new 
machinery  this  winter.  They  are  now  cutting  ties  for  their  new 
tramway  to  the  quarries,  and  will  begin  track  laying  as'  soon  as 
the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring.  An  additional  boat  will 
be  built  for  their  work  on  Lake  Manitoba.  It  is  stated  that  a  re- 
markable increase  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  gypsum  products 
for  building  in  the  West. 

The  Walsh  tannery,  the  oldest  industry  in  the  town  of  Hast- 
ings, Ont.,  is.  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  following  the  incorporation 
of  the  company.  John  A.  McGrath,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Lang  tannery  in  Ottawa,  and  John  Lang,  of  Berlin,  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Ottawa  business,  have  taken  a  considerable  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  new  company. 

Mineral  paint  in  paying  quantities  has  been  found  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Alfred  Cooper,  «near  Fort  William,  in  the  Slate  River 
Valley.  Experts  who  have  examined  the  article  pronounce  it  to 
be  of  first-class  quality.  Mr.  Cooper  has  already  refused  two  flat- 
tering offers  for  his  property. 

The  managers  of  the  American  Axe  and  Tool  Company  are 
looking  for  a  suitable  site  in  or  about  Montreal,  the  idea  being 
to  establish  a  tool  works  here  to  better  look  after  their  Canadian 
trade.  They  have  at  the  present  time  three  large  factories  in  the 
United  States,  but  believe  that  they  can  extend  their  business  in 
this  country  very  materially  by  building  a  branch  here. 

The  discovery  is  reported  of  a  rich  deposit  of  corundum  in 
Methuen  Coimty,  near  Peterboro'.  Samples  have  shown  a  specific 
gravity  as  high  as  3.99,  while  tnat  of  good  corundum  is  3.85.  The 
value  of  the  metal  is  placed  at  $390  per  ton. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  reported  to  be  prospering  in  Al- 
berta. At  Raymond,  the  Knight  Sugar  factory  is  in  continuous 
operation,  handling  300  tons  of  beets  daily  and  turning  out  1,000 
sacks  of  sugar. 

Extensive  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  machine 
shops  of  the  Robb  Engineering  Co.  at  Amherst,  N.S.,  which  now 
rank  as  the  second  largest  in  Canada. 

A  new  shoe  factory,  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  labor-saving  devices,  has  been  put  into  operation  in  Montreal 
by  the  Eagle  Shoe  Company.    Their  address  is  360  Providence  St. 

A  new  flour  mill  company  propose  to  start  business  in  Ottawa 
on  a  large  scale.  They  will  be  known  as  the  Maple  Leaf  Flour 
Mills  Company,  and  will  have  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
D.  C.  Cameron,  of  Winnipeg,  and  J.  D.  Flavelle,  Lindsay,  are 
among  the  promoters. 

As  illustrating  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Winnipeg  during 
the  past  year.  The  Telegram  states  that  nearly  thirty  miles  of 
water  mains  have  been  laid  without  beginning  to  meet  the  abso- 
lute necessities  in  that  line.  Electric  installations  undertaken  by 
the  city  have  numbered  1,700,  and  the  number  is  being  added  to 
at  an  unusual  rate. 


An  export  lumber  mill,  of  a  capacity  of  200,000  feet  per  day, 
is  to  be  built  forthwith  on  Clayoquot  Sound,  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  b.y  United  States  capitalists  who  have  acquired  im- 
mense areas  of  standing  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenned}^  Lake. 

The  Manitoba  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.  have  completed  work 
(fa  their  immense  plant  in  Fort  Roiige,  Winnipeg,  and  when  all 
the  branches  now  projected  by  the  company  are  in  operation  theirs 
will  be  the  largest  brewing  concern  in  Canada.  The  Fort  Rouge 
plant  is  said  to  work  automatically  from  first  to  last,  effecting  a 
great  saving  over  old  methods  in  time  and  labor. 

The  Simpson  Company's  factory  in  Berlin,  Ont.,  now  under 
control  of  the  Canada  Furniture  Manufactvu'ers,  Limited,  is  to  be 
closed  and  the  machinery  and  equipment  moved  to  Waterloo, 
where  it  will  be  merged  with  the  new  Shafer  Killer  Co.  factory, 
also  in  the  syndicate. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  start 
work  in  the  spring  on  another  immense  elevator  at  Fort  William, 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels.  They  already  Iiave  five  ele- 
vators there  in  operation,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  8,050,000 
bushels. 

William  N.  Sawyer,  of  Pittsburg,  has  been  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  Sault  industries,  in  place  of  Cornelius  Shields,  de- 
ceased. The  works  are  said  to  be  paying  again,  and  the  interest 
on  Government  loans  and  mortgage  bonds  will  be  met  out  of  the 
earnings. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  $200,000  power  house  of  the 
South-western  Traction  Company,  which  will  be  erected  either  at 
Lambeth  or  near  St.  Thomas.  The  station  will  furnish  power  for 
the  operation  of  thirty  miles  of  electric  railway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London. 

The  Pictou  Smelting  Works,  which  were  erected  some  few 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000,  have  been  pui'chased  by  the 
Halifax  capitalists  comprising  the  Inverness  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.  It 
is  announced  that  they  will  be  put  into  condition  at  an  early  date 
for  the  treatment  of  copper,  gold  and  other  ores. 

The  assets  of  the  United  Canneries  Co.  were  sold  at  auction  in 
Vancouver,  November  18th,  for  $119,500.  The  properties  comprise 
the  English  Bay,  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Scottish-Canadian  salmon 
canneries,  the  latter  two  of  which  are  situated  on  the  Eraser 
River.  The  purchaser  was  Mr.  0.  M.  Malcolm,  who  has  been  oper- 
ating the  three  plants  under  lease  from  the  United  Canneries  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  will  shortly  have  to  put  on  a 
night  shift  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  wire  rods. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  rail  mill,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  operation  at  the  date  an- 
nounced. 

A  New  Brunswick  charter  is  being  applied  for  by  John  S.  Mc- 
Lennan, of  Sydney,  and  others,  who  propose  to  do  business  under 
the  name  of  The  New  Brunswick  Iron  Company,  Ltd.  Their  share 
capital  will  be  $1,000,000,  and  their  operations  will  consist  chiefly 
in  prospecting  and  mining.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Lepreaux, 
N.B. 

The  Peterboro'  Shovel  and  Tool  Co.  expect  soon  to  be  in  opera- 
tion with  a  force  of  100  hands.  They  are  dismantling  an  inactive 
United  States  plant  in  Virginia,  and  moving  the  machinery  to 
Canada.  Mr.  Frank  Forsythe,  of  Hamilton,  will  be  factory  super- 
intendent. 

The  Perth  Flax  and  Cordage  Co.,  Ltd.,  recently  added  to  their 
establishment  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  grades  of  commercial  twines.  Jute,  hemp  and  flax  are  utilized 
for  this  purpose,  a  large  proportion  of  their  raw  material  consist- 
ing of  Canadian-grown  flax  and  tow. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  Glace  Bay,  C.B.,  Marconi,  the  inventor,  stated  that  it  would 
be  the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  powerful  yet  erected,  and 
would  be  among  the  most  important  wireless  telegraph  posts  in 
the  world  when  the  entire  system  was  completed. 


Trade  News 


Foreign 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Russia. — The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  announces  that  there 
has  recently  been  an  unprecedented  demand  in  the  Siberian  Pro- 
vince of  Yeniseisk  for  all  kinds  of  modern  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery. 

The  Avar  has  wrought  a  violent  change  in  the  methods  of  the 
farmers  in  th;s  district,  who  were  formerly  content  to  cultivate 
their  lands  with  the  most  antiquated  form  of  implements.  Now, 
however,  that  so  large  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities,  the  farmers  have  been 
compelled  to  order  hastily  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  perfected  implements,  and  the  sale  of  modern  ploughs, 
threshers,  reapers,  etc.,  has  shown  an  abnormal  increase;  in  many 
instances  the  local  agents  have  found  their  stock  exhausted. 

The  use  of  binders  among  the  more  wealthy  farmers  has  be- 
come quite  general,  and  the  smaller  cultivators,  impressed  with 
the  advantage  of  these  labor-saving  devices,  have  endeavored, 
wherever  possible,  to  hire  them  from  their  wealtliier  neighbors. 

Chile. — The  agricultural  implements  in  general  use  in  Chile 
are,  according  to  the  journal  Export  (Berlin)  of  a  most  primitive 
type,  being  modelled  on  those  formerly  used  in  Spain.  However, 
the  importation  of  modern  implements,  such  as  reapers,  binders 
and  threshers,  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  promises  to  de- 
velop still  more  in  the  future.  A  few  farmers  also  use  modern 
ploughs  and  seeders.  There  is  likewise  a  demand  for  machinery 
for  flour  mills,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  at  Avork  in 
Chile. 

Brooders  and  Incubators. 

South  Africa. — A  deep  interest  is  being  manifested  everywhere 
throughout  South  Africa  in  the  subject  of  poultry  breeding.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  industry,  and  the  hand- 
some profits  to  be  made  from  it  have  led  farmers  and  others  to  go 
in  for  this  trade  on  a  large  scale.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  incubators,  brooders,  feeding  ap- 
pliances, etc.  The  use  of  these  articles  in  connection  with  the 
breeding  of  ostriches  is  also  coming  into  more  general  use.  They 
requii'e,  of  course,  to  be  more  roomy  than  those  for  fowl,  and  to 
be  provided  with  increased  heating  arrangements.  While  breeders 
and  farmers  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  good  appar- 
atus, they  place  little  store  on  varnish  and  exterior  finish,  so 
that  manufacturers  catering  to  this  trade  would  do  well  to  avoid 
increasing  their  cost  by  unessentials  of  this  nature. 

Commercial  Travellers'  Tax. 

Bermuda. — Tlie  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  its  re- 
port of  November  28th,  publishes  the  following  letter  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Bermuda: — 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo.  I  haA^e  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  sanples  brought  by  commercial  travellers  to 
Bermuda,  if  of  commercial  value,  are  liable  to  duty  in  this  col- 
ony, they  being  as  a  rule  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  at  the  rate 
of  fiA'e  per  cent.  No  duty  is  levied  if  the  samples  are  of  no  com- 
mercial value. 

"There '  are  no  standing  regulations  on  the  subject,  but  ar- 
rangements exist  by  Avhich  double  the  amount  of  duty  may  be  de- 
posited in  vieAV  of  re-exportation,  and  the  samples  can,  if  desired, 
be  shipped  at  either  of  the  tAvo  ports  of  the  colony.  The  period 
Avithin  AA-hich  the  re-exportation  must  take  place  is  not  limited, 
but  any  deposit  made  is,  as  a  rule,  adjusted  Avithin  tAVO  months 
of  the  date  of  importation. 

Duty  on  Advertising  Matter. 

Australia: — The  question  of  charging  duty  on  magazines,  etc., 
containing  15  per  cent  or  more  of  advertising  matter  has  been 
under  consideration,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  for  the  jn-esent, 


at  any  rate,  no  such  charge  Avill  be  made  on  adA'ertising  matter 
contained  in  bona  fide  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other  printed 
literary  matter.  Duty,  hoAvever,  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  pound  has 
been  in  force  since  September  1st,  1904,  on  all  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  trade  circulars,  introduced  through  the  post  or  other- 
wise, whether  sent  as  single  copies  or  in  bulk.  Exporters  may, 
if  they  so  desire,  weigh  the  matter  in  bulk  prior  to  posting,  as- 
sess the  duty  at  3d.  per  pound,  and  forAvard  the  amount  payable 
to  the  postmaster-general  at  Melbourne  for  transmission  to  the 
customs  department. — V.  S.  Consul- General.  Mclltoiirne. 

Dried  Fish,  Lumber,  Provisions. 

Panama. — Under  date  November  14th,  British  Consul  Mallet 
writes  Industrial  Canada  as  follows: — "In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, commercial  traA^ellers  may  shoAV  samples,  Avhieh  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  Avithout  having  to  pay  any  tax,  but  in  order 
to  sell  goods  a  license  is  required,  Avhich  costs  tAventy  dollars  sil- 
ver or  ten  dollars  U.  S.  gold. 

"With  a  rencAval  of  the  canal  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  are  to  be  commenced  in  ear- 
nest eai'ly  next  year,  there  should  be  a  good  market  for  Canadian 
dried  fish,  lumber  and  all  proA'isions  not  produced  in  the  tropics, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  Avorth  the  while  of 
Canadian  firms  if  they  combined  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses 
of  an  agent  to  visit  the  Isthmus  next  j'ear,  and  study  upon  the 
ground  the  opportunities  that  Avill  be  off'ered  by  ths  canal  Avorks 
to  increase  the  exports  from  Canada  to  the  ports  of  this  Re- 
public. 

Mexican  Currency. 
Banking  facilities  are  as  good  in  Mexico  as  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Banks  here  are  not  so  much  hampered  by  restrictions  in 
matters  of  loans  as  are  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  banks  of  issue  in  this  district.  They  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  silver  reserve  equal  to  one-half  of  their  note  cir 
culation.  The  instability  of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  the  value 
of  which  has  ranged  from  40  to  46  cents  United  States  currency, 
and  the  consequent  fluctuations  of  exchange,  have  injured  United 
States  trade  Avith  Mexico,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  mer- 
chant prefers  to  deal  in  domestic  products  and  manufactures, 
knoAving  that  the  "peso,"  regardless  of  such  fluctuations,  is  a 
dollar  in  the  home  market  all  the  time. — V.  8.  Tice-Gonsul, 
Mexico. 

Miscellaneous. 

Argentina. — There  is  a  good  opening  in  the  Province  of  San 
Luis  for  the  folloAving  articles: — Agricultural  machinery  of  var- 
ious kinds,  apparatus  for  butter  and  cheese  making,  copper  dairy 
utensils,  cream  separators,  refrigerating  machinery,  iron  water 
pipes,  machinery  and  tools  for  metal  Avork  and  Avood  Avork,  cranes 
for  scaffolding,  seAving  machines,  cheap  clocks,  porcelain  tiles, 
acetylene  gas  lamps  and  apparatus,  fine  steel  in  bars  for  tool- 
making,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  kinds  of  tools  and  machinery 
for  various  trades. 

Wearing  Apparel. 

South  Africa. — The  Avhite  population,  like  their  kith  and  kin 
across  the  seas,  A\'ill  haA'e  the  very  best,  both  in  food  products  and 
AA'earing  apparel.  The  5,000,000  of  colored  people  from  Hottentot 
to  Malay,  on  the'  other  hand,  purchase  the  cheaper  articles,  and 
flannels  and  fancy  dress  goods  are  chiefly  Avorn  by  the  natives 
are  fond  of  bright  colors  and  shoAvy  patterns.  Colored  Canton 
AA'hen  absent  from  their  kraals.  Hitherto  these  flannelettes,  cot- 
ton blankets,  and  other  products,  chiefly  of  cotton,  have  come 
from  Germany.  Small  parcels,  hoAvever,  have  also  reached  here 
f'-om  Montreal,  and  have  opened  out  very  satisfactorih'. — Cana- 
aian  Commercial  Agent,  Cape  Town. 


ARGENTINA  AND  CANADA 

Agricultural  Students  from  the  Great  South  American  Republic  are  Delighted  with  this  Country-Paving  the  Way 
Intimate  Commercial  Relations— Argentina's  Wonderful  Growth  and  Possibilities  for  Yrade. 


"Every  time  I  think  of  my  departure  from  Canada  1  feel  deeply 
sad  because  I  wish  not  to  think  it  will  perhaps  be  forever,"  said 
Senor  Don  Jorge  Peltzer,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
families  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  who,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  other  Argentines,  has  been  attending  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  Guelph,  Out.  "After  having  made  so  many  good 
friends,"  he  continued,  "and  having  lived  in  such  a  fi^e  and  hospit- 
able country,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  it  but  as  our  second 
motherland.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  beside  the  rising  sun  of 
our  Argentine  coat  of  arms  I  have  plac'ed  inseparably  united  the 
maple  leaf  of  Canada." 

Between  four  and  five  years  ago  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic  decided  to  send  twenty  young  men  to  North  America 
to  stvidy  scientific  farming,  dairying  and  cattle  raising,  the 
object  being  to  provide  professors  for  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  being  founded  in  that  country.  That  great  national  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  move  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  that 
some  two  hundred  of  the  cleverest  university  graduates  were 
asked  to  compete  for  these  positions,  and  that  the  tvrenty 
selections  were  made  by  order  of  efficiency.  A  number  of  these 
young  men  recently  completed  a  four  years'  course  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  and  having  graduated  in  the 
customary  time,  notwithstanding  the  handicap  of  the  English 
language,  which  they  have  acquired  since  coming  here,  are  about 
to  return  to  their  home  in  the  far  south  to  enter  upon  the  work 
confided  to  them.  Besides  representing  the  best  intellect  of  the 
rising  Argentine  generation,  they  are  the  sons  and  relatives  of 
the  roost  notable  financiers  and  public  men  of  that  up-to-date 
Southern  Eepublic,  and  as  such  the  probabilities  are  that  they 
themselves  will  in  future  have  much  to  do  with  the  government 
and  development  of  their  country. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  these  students  should  be 
trained  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  by  the 
Argentine  Minister  at  Washington  to  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  of  that  country.  That  the  majority  of  them  came  to 
Canada  instead  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Camp- 
bell, a  Canadian  who  for  a  number  of  years  carried  on  business  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  South  America,  spending  some  time 
in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

The  names  of  the  Argentines  who  have  graduated  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Guelph,  are  as  follows:  Juan  Eivara,  Julio 
Panelo,  Alberto  Fernandez,  Jorge  Peltzer,  Eicardo  Bustamante, 
Cesario  Avila,  Eoberto  Martinez.  The  following  entered  the  col- 
lege at  a  later  date  and  are  now  in  their  second  and  third  years: 
Fernando  Panelo,  Delfin  Bustamante,  Joaquin  Granel,  Alberto 
del  Carril,  Argentine  Subiar,  Alejo  Moine  Carranza,  Enrique 
Fernandez,  Eurique  Godoy. 

A  Bond  of  Union. 

The  stay  of  these  young  men  in  Canada  is  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  Argentina  into  very  close  touch  with  our 
Dominion.  Not  only  have  they  written  glowing  letters  about 
Canada  to  their  friends  at  home,  but  they  have  been  visited  while 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  their  Eepublic.  Among  the  notable  Argentines  who 
have  been  guests  of  the  students  at  Guelph  are  General  Meliton 
Panelo,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  financier  and  intimate 
friend  of  President  Eoca,  Don  Ernesto  Nelson,  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Argentine  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  Pan-American 
Exhibition,  and  Dr.  Jose  Subiar,  Inspector-General  of  Argentine 
Public  Schools.  All  these  visitors  have  travelled  extensively  in 
Canada,  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  what  they 
have  seen,  and  in  their  own  country  have  since  written  and  said 
much  of  a  nature  calculated  to  strengthen  the  friendship  of  the 
two  countries  and  to  pave  the  way  to  invaluable  commercial 
relations.  A  book  lately  written  by  Dr.  Subiar  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  now  being  circulated  throughout  South  America, 


deals  with  the  respective  educational  systems— especially  in  agri- 
cultural matters— of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  proof 
of  the  author's  sincerity  in  preferring  that  of  this  country,  he  has 
lately  transferred  one  of  his  own  sons  here  from  a  college  in  the 
United  States.  General  Panelo  in  company  with  two  of  his  sons 
who  were  studying  at  Guelph  and  another  son  who  was  at  college 
in  England  visited  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  Canada  from 
Quebec  to  Vancouver. 

Owing  to  the  agreeable  personalities  and  the  many  estimable 
traits  of  character  shown  by  the  Argentine  students  in  their  social 
life  in  Canada,  they  have  from  the  first  been  universal  favorites  in 
Guelph,  not  only  with  their  fellow-students  and  the  professors  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  but  with  all  with  whom  they 
have  come  in  contact,  and  in  departing  for  their  own  country  they 
will  take  with  them  the  sineerest  good  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

Some  years  ago. Mr.  Arthur  D.  Campbell,  through  whose  efforts 
the  Argentine  students  were  brought  to  Canada,  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Canadian  Trade  Agent  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
and  Uruguay  by  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright,  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  business  interests  in 
Canada  shortly  afterward  iemanded  his  attention  he  was  unable 
to  remain  in  Argentina.  He  is  now  residing  in  Toronto,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  for 
some  time  past.  When  interviewed  regarding  the  prospects  of  de- 
veloping trade  between  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic  Mr. 
Campbell  said:  — 

Argentina's  Development. 

"Few  Canadian  who  have  not  visited  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
or  made  a  study  of  the  present  status  of  that  country,  are  aware 
of  the  wonderfully  rapid  growth  and  ever  increasing  commercial 
importance  of  this,  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  of  the 
South  American  States.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  north  to 
couple  all  South  American  countries  with  the  reputation  for  sloth 
and  revolutionary  waywardness  gained  by  the  smaller  and  less 
stable  independencies  of  the  northern  and  north-western  sections 
of  the  southern  continent,  but,  in  truth,  Argentina,  like  Mexico, 
has  long  since  emerged  from  the  conditions  which  make  civil  strife 
there  anything  but  a  very  remote  possibility.  During  the  last 
decade  especially  has  the  advancement  been  great.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  railways  are  being  rapidly  laid  in  all  directions,  and  im- 
mense areas  of  fertile  lands  opened  up,  electric  lighting  and  trac- 
tion are  being  introduced  everywhere,  new  ports  have  been  opened 
and  old  ones  improved,  while  commercial  treaties  with  neighbor- 
ing republics  have  been  entered  into  and  old  international  dif- 
ficulties amicably  settled  by  arbitration. 

"Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  the  finest  city  south  of  the  equator, 
has  now  close  upon  a  million  inhabitants.  Its  streets,  which  are 
wide,  splendidly  paved  and  lighted,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  light  wires  are  laid  underground, 
and  whi!e  its  architectural  beauty  would  do  credit  to  any  city  of 
this  hemisphere,  the  number,  beauty  and  tastefulness  of  the  parks 
and  gardens  cannot,  perhaps,  be  surpassed  in  any  city  of  the 
world. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Aspects. 

"Argentina  is  not  as  yet,  however,  in  the  front  row  as  a  manu- 
facturing country,  nor  vcill  she  soon  become  so,  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  power.  Coal  does  not  exist  except  in  very  remote  re- 
gions and  at  great  distances  from  transportation,  and  it  conse- 
quently has  to  be  imported  at  heavy  cost  from  Wales  and  other 
distant  countries. 

"Her  commercial  strength  and  source  of  future  wealth  con- 
sists in  her  millions  of  square  miles  of  rich  grazing  lands  where 
countless  sheep  and  cattle  can  fatten  undisturbed  by  frost  and 
snow,  as  well  as  her  splendid  areas  of  grain-producing  pampa.  It 
is  in  appreciation  of  this  and  pursuant  of  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
policy  that  the  Argentine  Government  during  the  last  few  years 
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has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  foster  and  improve  in  every  way 
these  sources  of  national  wealth.  The  highest  prices  have  been 
paid  in  both  Europe  and  America  for  breeding  cattle  of  the  best 
blood,  agricultural  and  veterinary  colleges  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  republic,  and  the  students  who  have  been 
attending  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  will,  on  their  return  to 
Argentina,  take  professorships  in  these  schools. 

"The  Halifax  Board  of  Trade  a  short  time  ago  passed  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  Government  to  provide  direct  steamship  com- 
munication between  our  ports  and  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  America,  as  it  is  known  that  the  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  people  tributary  to  the  ports  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina, import  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  which 
they  cannot  themselves  advantageously  produce,  but  which  we 
should  be  able  to  supply  as  cheaply  as  any  country  in  the  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  southern  countries  can  send  us 
many  things  Avhich  we  now  buy  in  other  markets.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  war  with  Chili,  and  prior  to  the  arbitration  treaty  arrived 
at,  Argentina  acquired  a  strong  navy,  including  a  number  of  trans- 
ports, which  have  subsequently  been  employed  by  the  Government 
in  a  mercantile  service  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  less  import- 
ant ports  of  Patagonia  and  Argentine  Tierra  del  Fuego.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Government  of  Argentina  could  easily  be  induced 
to  have  some  of  these  transports  sent  to  Canada  as  an  initial  step 
toward  establishing  a  permanent  steamship  service.  If  such  an 
offer  should  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Government  I  think  that  it 
should  be  seriously  considered.  The  importance  of  the  South  Am- 
erican markets  is  fully  recognized  by  our  neighbors  across  the 
line,  and  although  as  yet  the  bulk  of  manufactured  goods  are  im- 
ported from  European  countries,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  secure  substan- 
tial footholds  in  those  markets.  Why,  then,  should  not  Canada, 
under  such  favorable  circumstances,  secure  a  reasonable  share  of 
this  trade  ?" 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

'NOTE.  —  For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
iy  mimher  to  tJio  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 

149  Abrasives  and  Sharpening  Tools — A  Brussels  firm  desires  to 
obtain  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  the  above.  Satisfac- 
tory references  will  be  provided  on  request.  The  firm  has  been 
established  more  tlian  eighty  years. 

150  Agencies — Birmingham — A  correspondent  in  Birmingham, 
England,  represents  important  English  houses  at  present  and 
is  particularly  interested  in  building  specialties  and  is  desir- 
ous of  representing  Canadian  firms.  He  is  also  open  to  con- 
sider other  lines. 

151  Birmingham — A  correspondent  in  Birmingham  who  offers  to 
give  Canadian  manufacturers  as  references  and  who  is  person- 
ally conversant  with  large  buyers  of  woodenware,  hardware, 
etc.,  desires  Canadian  agencies. 

152  Birmingham — A  Birmingham  correspondent  who  is  an  engi- 
neer and  a  foreign  traveller  with  an  old  established  connec- 
tion in  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  is  desir- 
ous of  procuring  Canadian  agencies.  He  visits  the  more  im- 
portant cities  in  the  districts  named  regularly  and  forwards 
a  number  of  very  important  recommendations.  Copies  of 
these  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

153  East  London — A  correspondent  in  East  London,  South  Africa, 
personally  acquainted  with  Canadian  business  and  sending 
Canadian  references,  desires  to  be  appointed  agent  for  Cana- 
dian firms.  He  has  been  travelling  in  South  African  colonies 
for  some  time  past,  and  says  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
business  can  be  worked  up. 

154  Kingston,  Jamaica — A  young  man  who  has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  the  wholesale  liquor,  provision  and  shipping  busi- 
ness is  starting  in  business  as  commission  agent  on  his  own 
account  and  solicits  agencies  from  Canadian  firms.  He  for- 
wards good  references. 


155  London — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London,  England,  who 
has  travelled  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France,  and  has 
established  connections,  more  particularly  in  hardware,  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  furnishings,  desires  a  Canadian  agency. 
United  States,  Canadian  and  English  references  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  security  is  offered  if  necessary. 

156  Apples — A  London  fruit  importer  wishes  to  increase  his  trade 
in  Canadian  apples,  and  has  requested  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  reliable  shippers. 

157  Beans — An  enquiry  is  received  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  for 
white  navy  beans,  f.o.b.  Toronto,  or  f.o.b.  New  Orleans. 

158  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs — A  firm  of  wholesale  importers  of  colo- 
nial and  foreign  prodilce  have  requested  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 

159  Chairs  (Barber)'  and  Electric  Alarms — Enquiry  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  barbers'  chairs,  iiphol- 
stered  in  plush  and  leather.  The  same  letter  asks  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  systems  or  plans  for  electric  burglar  alarms. 
Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  in  Australia  are  con- 
templating installing  some  such  devices.  This  enquiry  is  from 
a  firm  well  known  to  the  Association. 

160  Cocoa,  Biscuits  and  Confectionery — Inquirj'  is  made  by  an 
English  firm  for  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  the  cocoa,  choco- 
late, biscuit  and  confectionery  manufacturers  of  Canada. 

161  Confectionery,  Liquors,  Furniture — ^Correspondents  in  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey,  who  are  merchants,  manufacturers'^ 
agents,  insurance  agents,  etc.,  desire  to  represent  Canadian 
shippers  in  the  above  or  allied  lines. 

162  Cylinders,  Pulverizers,  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Beer — A  correspondent  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  Canary  Is- 
lands, asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  cylinders- 
for  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  pulverizers  for  bone  and  ap- 
paratus for  manufacturing  beer  on  a  small  scale. 

163  Eggs,  Cheese,  Butter,  Etc. — A  London  firm  of  produce  import- 
ers desires  to  get  into  touch  with  reliable  Canadian  shippers 
of  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  dairy  produce  generally  and  canned 
goods. 

164  Extracts,  Tanning — A  firm  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin  advise  us 
that  there  is  an  opening  for  quantities  of  oak  tanning  ex- 
tracts, and  they  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  shippers  of 
the  same. 

105  Fasteners,  Paper — A  firm  in  Chicago,  U.S. A  ,  who  hold  a  patent 
for  a  paper  fastener,  desire  to  get  in  toucli  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  will  make  the  same.  The  fastener  is  a 
simple  piece  of  stamped  sheet  metal. 

166  Fish  (dried).  Potatoes  and  Lumber — A  wholesale  importer  of 
the  above  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  the  above. 

167  Flour,  Oatmeal,  Cheese,  Wheat,  Straw,  Apples,  Turkeys— A 
company  established  in  the  wholesale  business  for  two  years 
in  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  shippers 
in  the  above  lines. 

168  Fruit — A  London  firm  in  the  fruit  trade  is  anxious  to  extend 
its  trade  to  Canada,  and  has  asked  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  exporters  in  the  Dominion. 

169  Hair — A  firm  of  wholesale  hair  merchants  established  in  Brad- 
ford, England,  since  1894,  desires  to  purchase  cattle  and  goat 
hair  washed  and  dried  in  five  to  ten  ton  lots.  Quotations  are 
asked  f.o.b.  Liverpool.  Payment  will  be  made  cash  on  receipt^ 
or  80%  against  documents.    Eeferences  are  forwarded. 

170  Handles — Inquiry  has  been  made  by  an  English  firm  for  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  handles — 
shovel,  pick,  fork,  etc. 

171  Hay  (pressed),  Copper  Ore,  Mispickle  Ore,  Aspen  or  Birch 
Wood — An  important  export  trading  company  in  Antwerp- 
asks  for  prices  from  manufacturers  of  the  above  lines.  Quo- 
tations are  wanted  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  and  payment  will  be  made- 
cash  against  documents. 

172  Houses  (Portable)— A  Brussels  correspondent  asks  for  the- 
names  of  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  wooden  buildings.  A 
large  business  offered. 
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173  Incubators  and  Foster  Mothers— An  enquiry  lias  been  received 
from  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  the  above.  At  present  they 
are  largely  imported  from  the  United  States. 

174  Irons  (Chair) — A  London,  England,  firm  desires  to  secure  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  make  the  iron  work 
for  revolving  and  tilting  arm  chairs. 

175  Leather — The  English  agency  is  required  for  Canadian  sole 
and  upper  leather  by  a  person  who  will  be  visiting  Canada  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year. 

170  Mica  and  Asbestos — Inquiry  is  made  by  an  English  firm  re- 
garding mica  and  asbestos  deposits  in  Canada,  and  for  names 
of  owners  of  such  properties. 

177  Machinery  (Flour) — An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  New 
York  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machines 
for  manufacturing  banana  flour. 

178  Nails,  Tacks,  Wire,  Bolts,  Nuts  and  Spokes— A  firm  of  engi- 
neers and  contractors  who  have  been  in  the  wholesale  iron  and 
steel  business  for  the  past  25  years  in  London,  England,  desire 
to  purchase  the  above  lines  for  England,  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  ask  for  quotations  c.i.f.  different  ports.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  cash  against  documents.  Two  banks  are 
forwarded  as  references. 

179  Paper  (Printing  in  Rolls,  Manila,  Wrapping  and  Book) — A 
correspondent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  already  representing 
Canadian  firms,  desires  to  secure  an  agency  in  the  above  lines. 

180  Polishes  (All  kinds) — A  correspondent  in  London,  England, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  firm  of  general  cleaning  contractors  to 
important  bodies  such  as  the  London  City  Council,  etc.,  de- 
sires to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  floor, 
metal,  boot,  harness  and  other  polishes.  He  desires  the  agency 
for  these  goods,  and  states  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  largest  buyers.  They  send  their  bankers 
as  reference. 

181  Rushes — Inquiry  has  been  made  from  England  respecting  sup- 
plies of  rushes  from  Canada  similar  to  those  found  in  marsh 
bog  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

182  Seed  (Timothy  and  Clover),  Oatmeal  and  Flour — A  corre- 
spondent in  Christiania  having  connections  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  desires  to  secure  agencies  in  the  above  lines. 
A  number  of  very  desirable  recommendations  are  forwarded. 

183  Trunk  Material — A  local  enquiry  is  received  from  a  man  about 
to  start  manufacturing  trunks  in  Newfoundland  for  such  ar- 
ticles as  hinges,  trunks,  canvas,  tin,  locks,  corner  pieces,  orna- 
ments, etc. 

184  Wringers  (Clothes) — A  New  York  export  commission  house  is 
in  the  market  to  purchase  clothes  wringers  for  export  trade. 


THE  PURE  FOOD  PROBLEM. 


Those  who  use  and  consume  food  products  in  Canada  ought  to 
be  vitally  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  their  law,  which  requires  that  imported  food  pro- 
I ducts  shall  bear  a  descriptive  label,  giving  the  exact  contents  of 
'  the  package  offered  for  sale.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  true 
well-wisher  of  pure  foods  should  object  to  the  use  of  such  a  label 
being  demanded. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  advanced  thinkers  along 
these  lines  that  imported  goods  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and 
be  sold  in  our  markets,  regardless  of  what  they  contain,  while  our 
own  products  are  subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Those 
who  know  can  give  many  instances  of  foods  which  are  sold  here 
and  which  are  not  pure,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  produced  as  compared  with  our 
charges  for  packing  materials,  these  foods  constitute  a  distinct 
and  dangerous  competition  to  the  disadvantage  of  home-made 
products. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  foods  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  con- 
stitute adulterations.    Most  foods  need  a  preservative,  and  some 


kinds  of  foods  need  more  or  less  coloring  matter  to  produce  a  uni- 
form product.  Everyone  surely  knows  that  no  two  batches  of 
strawberries,  for  instance,  are  of  the  same  color,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  decide  upon  a  natural  color  which  is  reasonable, 
and  to  reduce  the  entire  product  to  a  uniform  shade. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Canadian  public  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  it  is  treated  fairly  in  the  matter  of  pure  food.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  one  section  of  the  country  is  quite  satisfied  to  take 
adulterated  goods,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
buy  them.    Those  who  have  any  intimate  knowledge  with  the 

*  retail  business  know  that  the  consumer  nearly  always  pays  the 
\    price  of  a  good  article  over  the  counter,  while  the  goods  he  re- 
ceives are  frequently  adulterated.    Any  increase  of  profit  by  rea- 

^son  of  adulterated  goods  being  sold  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
vendor,  and  is  therefore  an  imposition  upon  the  consumer. 

I  How  best  to  nrrive  at  an  adequate  scheme  of  protection  for 
\  ijthe  consumer  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  in  business  life 

''to-day.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the  public  were  asked  the 
plain  question:  "Do  you  prefer  the  pure  goods  or  adulterated 
ones?"  that  the  decision 'would  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
pure  ones,  even  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  anything  which  is  sent  them.  Yet  it  is  almost  useless  for 
conscientious  manufacturers  to  determine  to  issue  only  pure  goods. 
This  for  two  reasons:  First,  they  are  not  believed  when  they  say 
they  are  taking  this  high  stand;  secondly,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  prices  which  pure  goods  would  de- 
mand. 

That  they  should  meet  with  difficulties  of  this  nature  in  at- 
tempting to  place  a  first-class  article  on  the  market  is  very  unfor- 
tunate.   On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  buying  public  are  becoming  aware  of  the  extent  to 
1 1    which  this  deception  has  been  practised  upon  them  in  the  past. 
",   Their  gradual  enlightenment  must  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure 
i  I  to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  Act,  so  that  some  good  is  at 
\  least  being  accomplished,  but  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  diffi- 
i/  culty  seems  to  be  still  somewhat  remote. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


Various  Uses  of  Paper. 

At  Savinoroska,  in  Russia,  is  a  paper  house.  It  has  been  en- 
tirely built  of  blocks  of  papier  mache,  even  the  foundations  and 
roof  being  made  from  that  material.  So,  too,  are  the  chimneys, 
although  the  paper  used  in  their  construction  was  first  mingled 
with  a  fireproof  material.  The  house  will,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
architect,  outlast  such  as  are  built  of  stone  and  brick. 

In  certain  towns  of  Russia  the  experiment  is  now  being  made 
of  utilizing  paper  for  paving  the  roads  and  streets.  In  this  case, 
also,  blocks  compressed  to  great  solidity  are  employed,  and  are- 
said  to  stand  excellently  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic.  The  cost, 
however,  is  at  present  too  great  to  permit  of  anything  like  their 
universal  adoption.  For  courtyards  of  mansions  and  similar  pur- 
poses, where  expenses  need  not  be  of  much  consideration,  paper 
pavement,  it  is  averred,  will  soon  come  into  vogue. 

The  late  Henry  Krupp  completed,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  a  number  of  paper  field  pieces.  These  unique  guns,  which 
were  made  to  the  order  of  the  German  Government,  are  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  infantry.  Their  calibre  is  very  small,, 
being  less  than  two  inches,  and  so  light  are  they  that  a  single- 
soldier  can,  unaided,  shoulder  one  with  ease.  Despite  their  small 
weight,  however,  the  resistance  is  greater  than  that  of  a  steel  field 
piece  of  the  same  calibre. 

Germany,  too,  can  boast  itself  the  pioneer  in  a  dental  novelty,, 
viz.,  in  paper  teeth,  which  are  constructed  from  paper  pulp  in- 
stead of  from  the  porcelain  or  other  material  usually  employed. 
They  are  said  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  such  as  have  ventured 
on  their  use,  for  not  only  do  they  keep  their  color  well,  but,  not 
being  brittle,  are  much  less  liable  to  chip  than  the  ordinary  false 
teeth.  They  are  likewise  guaranteed  to  be  very  durable. — London 
Tit  Bits. 
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Canadian  Wins  Rumford  Medal. 

To  Dr.  S.  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Physics  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  Canadian,  as 
well  as  the  youngest  man  ever  to  win  the  Rumford  Medal.  This 
medal  is  awarded  once  every  second  year  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or 
useful  improvement  made  known  in  Europe  on  heat  or  on  light, 
the  preference  always  being  given  to  such  discoveries  as  tend  most 
to  promote  the  good  of  mankind.  Dr.  Rutherford's  researches 
were  in  the  field  of  radio-activity. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  Canadians 
generally  to  know  that  this  much-coveted  prize  has  been  brought 
home  to  our  country,  and  by  one  so  well  able  to  hold  his  own 
among  the  distinguished  recipients  of  this  honor  in  the  past. 

Automatic  Brake. 

Railroad  accidents  have  of  late  years  occurred,  with  such  shock- 
ing frequency  and  have  resulted  in  such  deplorable  loss  of  life  that 
more  than  usual  interest  will  be  taken  by  the  travelling  public  in 
the  invention  recently  put  to  a  practical  test  on  the  Niagara,  St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto  Railwaj'.  The  inventor,  Mr.  James  Doyle, 
United  States  Customs  officer  at  Niagara  Falls,  has  aimed  to  pre- 
vent accidents  due  to  the  carelessness  of  engineers,  and  to  produce 
a  device  which  would  automatically  ensure  the  observance  of  all 
set  signals.  Instances  are  by  no  means  unknown  of  engineers  fall- 
ing asleep  at  their  posts,  or  being  found  dead  at  the  throttle,  and 
it  was  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  accidents  arising 
from  causes  of  this  nature  that  Mr.  Doyle  has  been  conducting  his 
experiments.  The  result  of  his  efforts  is  a  brake  which  can  be 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  locomotive.  Beside  the  railway  track, 
and  between  it  and  the  semaphore,  is  placed  a  small  machine 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  P.\PER  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  witli  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  11  in.  diameter.  Steam 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers;  Weigiits  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  Winding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments ;  Belt  Driven ;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


called  the  brake  trip,  which  strikes  a  projection  on  the  passing 
locomotive  in  such  a  manner  as  instantly  to  set  the  brake.  The 
brake  opens  the  air  valve  and  shuts  off  the  steam,  bringing  the 
train  quickly  to  a  standstill.  The  trip  works  automatically  with 
the  semaphore,  and  will  strike  the  projection  only  when  the  sema- 
phore is  down,  or  closed.  If  the  semaphore  be  up,  or  open,  the  trip 
does  not  touch  the  brake,  and  the  train  rushes  by  unimpeded. 

The  tests  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
practical  railroad  men,  and  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. In  every  instance  the  rapidlj^  moving  train  was  stopped 
in  not  more  than  six  ,car  lengths.  Obstructions  of  sand  or  gravel 
on  a  level  with  the  trip  failed  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
brake,  showing  that  no  disadvantages  would  follow  its  use  in  the 
winter  time  when  the  tracks  are  blocked  with  snow  and  ice. 

That  the  appliance  should  have  worked  so  successfully  on  its 
initial  trial  speaks  well  for  the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  makes  it  a 
wonder  that  the  idea  was  never  worked  out  before.  Further  ex- 
perimenting will  doubtless  result  in  the  improvement  of  minor  de- 
tails, and  as  the  cost  is  comparatively  trifling,  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  device  will  come  into  general  use. 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY,  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

FOR  BEST  TRADE 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 

OFFICE  DESKS 

flat  or  roll  top 

CLOSET  SEATS  AND  TANKS 

for  home  and  export  trade 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co. 

Goderich,  Canada  ^''""^'^ 


LARGE  CONFLAGRATIONS 

PREVENTED. 

BIG    FIRE    INSURANCE  SAVINGS. 


ESTY  SPRINKI^ER. 


We  will  save  you  forty-five  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  Insurance  Pre- 
miums and  give  you  best  protection 
and  highest  Insurance  approval. 


H.  G.  VOGEL  COMPANY, 

30    ST.    GEORGE  STREET., 

MONTREAL,   P.  Q. 

ESTY  SPR  i  N  KLE  R 

Write  us  for  particulars  which  we  will 
gladly  furnish. 


About  your  Foreign 
Correspondence 


Do  you  ever  receive  enquiries 
from  abroad,  written  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  or  some  other 
langfuage  ?  If  so,  why  not  reply 
in  the  same  tongue?  You  stand 
far  more  chance  of  doing  business 
if  you  make  yourself  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  foreigner. 

We  will  attend  to  your  corres- 
pondence, and  relieve  you  of  all 
worry. 

THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION,,., 

TORONTO,     ■-     -     -  ■  GANADA 
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Pumpiivg  Machinery 


Our  Pumps  are  unequalled  in  Design  and  Construction, 

For  all  duties  requiring  the  deliv*  ■  of  liquids  under  heavy 

pressure. 

Certain  in  operation.     Thoroughly  effective  in  service. 

More  economical  in  cost  of  maintenance  than  any  other  Pump 

on  the  market. 


Waterworks^  Supplies, 
Valves,  Hydrants,  Valve  Boxes, 
Cast  Iron  Gas  and  Water  Pipe, 
Special  Castings,  Tees,  Crosses,  Flange  Pipe,  etc. 
Prices  and  specifications  on  application, 

Canada  Foundry  Co. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE 
AND  WORKS : 


TORONTO.  ONT. 


V  DISTRICT^OFFICES  : 

MONTREAL.  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOVVER.  ROSSLAND,  CALGARY 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIGIMINE 


Crystal  Corundum  Wheels 

Every  Hart  wheel  has,  imbedded  in  its  centre,  a  layer  of  Brass  Wire  Netting. 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land, show  that  wheels  so  provided  are  about  one-third 
stronger  than  ordinary  wheels.     Ask  for  the 
Hart,  and  you  will  get  the  best. 


CYCLONE  GRINDER  No.  19 


BUILT  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES 


\ 

Bea.rings  absolutely  DUST  PROOF. 
AutomaLiic  Oilers. 

To  caLtry  2  wheels  20  to  30  in.  dia.., 
4  in. thick. 

Length  crucible  steel  arbor  57  inches 

Distance  between  wheels  45 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars   2 

Size  of  bearings  I2X2^\ 

Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor  8  and  9  x  6J 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  34 

Diameter  of  collar  ,10 

Size  of  base  31  X41 


Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  17  and  18  x  6J. 
Tight  and  loose  pulleys  8  in.  diameter,  7  in.  face. 
Should  run  450  revolutions  per  minute. 


Prices  on  applicatioiv.    Catalogue  free  for  ike  asking. 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  INTERIOR  FINISH 

MADE  TO  LAST  A  LIFETIME 

EASILY  APPLIED-AIR-TIGHT  JOINTS-VERMIN  PROOF-LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT. 
HUNDREDS  OF  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 
SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


The  illustration  shows  Hall  in  Residence  finished  with  Embossed  Steel,  DADO,  WALL  PLATES,  FRIEZE, 
CORNICE,  BORDER,  MOULDINGS,  AND  CEILING  PLATES  COMPLETE. 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

AND  COMPARE  THEM  TO  THE  COST  OF  ORDINARY  LATH  AND  PLASTER,  OR  WOOD  SHEETING. 


The  METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.  Limited, 

MANUFACTURERS   and  EXPORTERS 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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ShaLwinigOcrv  Faclls,  P.Q. 


No  other  point  in  Canada  offers  as  many  advantages  for  the 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 

Power  in  form  of  Electrical  Current  can  be  Delivered  in  units 

to  suit  Consumers. 


To  Users  of  Power  installing  their  own  Turbines 

W^ter  Power  c^n  be  s\ipplied 
\jnder  Exception.a.1  Advanta^ges 

LOWER.  PRICES  THAN  ARE  OBTAINABLE  ELSEWHERE 

THE  SHAWINIGAN  WATER  AND  POWER.  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL=  = 
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president  : 
Geo.  F.  Trowbridge,  Esq. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  DANA,  Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

ROBT.  J.  Christie,  Esq. 

President 
Christie  Brown  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LBMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21   State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic. 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for"  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 


MONTREAL  Steel  Works 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

(ACID  OPEN  HEARTH  SYSTEM) 

Springs,  Fro^s, 

Switches,  Signals 

FOIL  STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  ILAILWAYS 
C^nal  Bank,  Point  Si.  Charles.  -  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers 
of 


EMERY 


CORUNDUM  AHD 
ADAMITE  WHEELS 
EMERV  WHEEL 
MACHINERY 

The 

Canadian  Corundum 
Wheel  Co. 

446.452  East  Barton  St. 
HAniLTON,  Can. 


AUSTRALIA 

A.  Q.  KIDSTON  &  CO,  iron.  Steel,  Machinery  and  General 

OF  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  Hardwatre  MercKeLnts  and  Exporters 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  having 
their  goods  pushed  on  the  Australian  market.  We  have  our  own  house  in  Perth,  W.A.  (Murray 
Street),  and  direct  representatives,  Robinson  &  Stewart,  York  Chambers,  56  Market  Street,  Syd- 
ney, and  the  Block,  College  Street,  Melbourne.     OUP  representatives  visit  the  principal 

towns  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  several  times  during-  the  year. 

Communicate  with  us  direct  or  at  any  of  the  above  addresses.     We  have  also  a  house  in  Shang- 
hai, 21  Nanking  Road. 


A.  Q.  KIDSTON  &  CO.,  84  Great  Clyde  Street,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 
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C"  Af  ^  #  Ikt  MT  O  M'     UT'i  BM     ^      We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 

t^nUtntL  r^nuniiwu^m   me  standard  packings. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 
EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  Zc  ASBESTOS  CO. 


Montreal  Branch ;  369  St.  Jamea  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO. 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

The  Smokeless  Fue  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100,000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


DYE  STUPF5— 

Alizarines 
Hematines 
Logwood  Extracts 
Fustic  Extracts 


ANILINE  COLORS- 

Direct  Cotton 
Sulphur  Dyes 
iVictoria  Blues 


CHEMICALS- 

Aniline  Salts 
Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda 
Bleaching  Powder 
Barium  Chloride 
Hyposulphite  Soda  " 
Quebracho 
Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 

AURAMINES         RHODAPIINES  TARTRAZINE 

SPECIALTIES— Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 
Stock  at  17  Lemoine  St.,  flontreal 


INVESTIGATE!! 

DON'T  LET  FIGURES  MISLEAD  YOU 

RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILERS 

— For  general  practice — have  been  proved 
by  the  best  authorities  and  long  experience 
to  have  the  greatest  evaporative  efficiency 
and  the  smallest  repair  bills  of  any  boilers 
made. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes.  Double 
rivetted,  double  strap  butt  joints.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

-GOLDiE  &  Mcculloch  co. 


6ALT,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


LiiWITED 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal 
High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill 
Machinery,  Wolf  Gyrators,  Wood  Working  Machinery 
Shingle  Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood 
Rim  Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings.  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults  and 
Vault  Doors.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Ratcliffe's 

Advertising 

Agency^—. 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

''THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL;' 
The  Official  Organ  of  the  Lo?idon  Chaniher  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 


WIRE  ROPE 


AM  kinds  and  sizes,  and  for  all  purposes 


STANDARD  AND  LANG'S  PATENT  LAY 


PRICES  RIGHT  .  .  . 
PROnPT  SHIPMENTS 


THE  B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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Have  You  Applied  for  Your  Share 

of  the  Seventy  MilHon   Dollars  which  will  be  distributed  throughout 

Manitoba  and  the  Territories  within  the  next  few  months  ?  The  general  merchants 
in  these  provinces  will  handle  almost  all  of  this  money.  Make  application  to  them 
through  their  own  and  the  only  trade  newspaper  which  interests  them.  The  past  year 
160,000  new  possible  buyers  of  your  goods  settled  in  the  West,  fl^^ 
Will  the  retail  merchant  offer  him  what  YOU  manufacture? 


'Esrabllshed  /8S2 


WATERPROOF 

WRAPPING 
PAPERS 

A  new  line  for  export  shipments  and  packag-es  to  distant 
points  in  Canada.  Absolutely  waterproof,  reasonable  in  price. 
Put  up  in  rolls,  two  halves.  Practically  odorless.  Will  not 
sweat  or  stain.  Lined  on  both  sides  with  clean,  smooth  paper, 
the  Waterproofing  being  in  the  centre.  Samples  and  prices 
with  pleasure. 


CA/NADA  PAPER  CO.,  l, 


MIXED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


THE  CANADA  STENCIL  MACHINE 

IS  THE 

Typewriter  of  the  Shipping  Room 


Buy  the  "Made-in-Canada"  Article,  because  it 
is  (the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  to  operate. 
Descriptive  booklet  on  application. 

MANUFACTURED   BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

37  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,     -      -      HAMILTON,  ONT. 


This  design  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINC 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability. 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOILER  CO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t 

XOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 
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ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 


Garnetted  Wastes 
Carbonized  Wools  Wools 
Tops  and  Noiis 


Wool  Extracts 
Peruvian  Cottons 
Worsted  Yarns 


Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


FIREPROOF  WINDOWS 

AND 

'^OUR  IMPROVED''  SKYLIGHTS 

Glazed  with  WIRED  GLASS  make  your 
openings  as  impregnable  as  masonry. 
Thev  embody  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
in    FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  particulars. 
Contractors  and  manufacturers  of  all 
Sheet  Metal  Building  trade  requirements. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  LIMITED  ^Vs^TorVnto"' 

Telephones— Office  :  Main  1725     Factory  ;  Main  3458       Evenings  :  Main  3136 


CANADA'S  PREMIER 

PIANOS 


GRAND 


UPRIGHT 


THE  GERHARD  HEINTZMAN 


STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE 

Factory — Sherbourne  Street, 


TORONTO 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

A  A  1^  J  Paris  Exposition.  1900 ;  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901 ; 
Awaras  ai    Giaggo,^_  1901 ;  Wolverhampton.  1902,  etc.,  etc. 


(^NADIAK  ^(.School 

PrESTON.ont 


OFFICE,  i 

SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 
FINE bank,office;court  house  and 

DRUG  STORE  FITTINGS 
,  A  SPECIALTY 


Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Limited,  MONTREAL 
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TO   THE  MANUFACTURER. 


A  POSTCARD  WILL  BRING  FULL  INFORMATION. 


LOOK  INTO  IT,   AND   DO   IT  NOW. 


HOURS  DOLLARS 

ARE  VERY  INTIMATELY  ASSOCIATED 

If  you  do  not  get  value  for  all  the  hours  you 
pay  for,  it  may  mean  the  difference  between 
A  PROFIT  OR  A  LOSS. 

The  Premier  Canadian 
Time  Recorder 

— with  a  system  of  time  cards  and  job 
tickets — will  enable  you  to  keep  constant 
and  accurate  check  on  the  time  of  your 
employees.  It  prevents  disputes  between 
timekeeper  and  employee.  It  reduces 
clerical  work. 


MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 


THE  TORONTO  ELECTRICAL  WORKS  CO. 


42  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


LIMITED 


A  Successful 
RsLilwsLy  Roller 
BesLriivg 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1901. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen, — Re  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Gar.  Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.  We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.  The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  58ft.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

We  find  that  the  car  coasts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

Judging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 

The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MAN lEACTl RING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BUILDING,  TORONTO. 


ractory :  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 
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THE  WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

LIMITED, 

BRANTFORD, 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    A    LARGE   VARIETY   OF  MACHINERY. 
A   FEW  LINES  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Pulp  Wood  Machinery  Engines  and  Boilers  Fire  Apparatus,  etc. 


'  Bertram 
Tools 
Combine 
English 
Solidity 
and 

American 
Ease  of 
Operation." 


Bertram  Slotting  Machines 
For  High  Speed  Cutting 


THESE  machines  are  as  widely  known  and  as  widely  used, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  any  tools  we  build.  Among- 
recent  shipments  made  were  three  Slotters  for  a  railroad  shop 
in  Holland  and  a  number  for  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  order 
was  placed  through  a  New  York  machinery  house  who  would 
naturally  favor  American  machines.  We  are  successfully  meet- 
ing the  competition  of  the  foremost  U.S.  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers on  these  tools.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
features  of  our  Slotters  :  Vertical  adjustment  of  guide  for  cutting 
ram  ;  all  movements  of  table  and  slides  are  made  by  the 
operator  from  working  side  of  machine  ;  friction  brake  acting 
on  cone  for  stopping  machinery  as  desired  ;  simplicity  of  feed 
gearing;  table  graduated  and  provided  with  water  channels  so 
that  drainage  passes  through  inside  of  frame  ;  Whitworth 
quick  return  to  ram  and  automatic  relief  to  tool  on  upward 
stroke.  The  entire  line  of  machines  is  built  for  high  speed 
cutting;    Electric  or  belt  drive  is  fitted  as  desired. 

Send  for  photographs  and  specifications  to — 

THE  JOHN  BERTRAM  &  SONS  CO.,  LIMITED 

DUNDAS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


The  Wire  (Si  C^ble  CompaLniy,  MontreaLl 


ENAMELLED  WARE 


BRANDS 
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"STAR  DECORATED" 

Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned     T*  I  XT \\/  A  O  C 
and  Lithographed  I  I  IM  W  /\  K  Cr 

COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES, 
OIL  STOVES,  TINNED  SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE  GOODS,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 


Catalogue  on  application  to 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
B 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
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S 

&c. 


SUPERFINE 
LINEN 

RECORD 
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Made  in 
Canada  by 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO. 


HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


CANADA  FAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER'S  OF 


Pa-ints,  Colors  and  Varrvishes  for 

ALL  PURPOSES 

First  Hands  for  Painting  Material  3 


Japans  and  VaLrnishes  for 

MAKERS 

Paint  for  Engineers,  Bridge  Builders,  Boat  Builders 


U/,e  CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Address  all  Enquiries  to  the  Head  Office.  MONTREAL 
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A  LATHE  to  do  GOOD  work  must  be  honestly  made,  of  good  materials. 

MUCH  work  it  must  be  powerful,  and  to  do  it  QUICKLY 
the  design  must  be  up  to  now. 


To  do 


This  is  the  kind  of  machine  we  furnish.    We  tell  all  about  it  in  a  bulletin  which  is  yours  for 

a  request. 


The  R.  McDOUGALL  CO.,  Limited 

QALT,  CANADA 


SHELDON  &  SHELDON,  GALT,  ONT. 


Hot  Blast  Heating 
Systems 


for 


Schools,  Colleges, 
Public  Buildings, 
Warehouses,  Factories, 
Tanneries,  Railway 
Shops,  Car  Sheds  and 
Round  Houses. 


Mechanical  Draft 
Systems 

for 

Boiler  Plants,  Power 
Houses  and  Steamships. 

Drying  Systems 

of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
materials. 

Pnenmatic  Conveyors  and 
Hefuse  Removers  designed 
and  installed. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUES.  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 
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SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 
AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN 

GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 
Cor.  William  &  Seigneurs  Sts.      9  Jordan  St. 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  Of  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE  FUND 


$2,000,000 

$roo,ooo 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


Arthur,  Ont. 

Aylmer 

Ayton 

Bee  ton 

Bridgeburg 

Burlington 

Clifford 

Drayton 

Button 

Elmira 

Embro 

Glencoe 

Grand  Valley 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Hamilton,  East  End 


BRANCHES 

IngersoU 

Kincardine 

Lakefleld 

Leamington 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Orillia 

Otterville 

Owen  Sound 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Ridgetown 

Ripley 

Rockwood 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Sarnia 


Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Schomberg 

Springfield 

Stoney  Creek 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

St.  Mary's 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thamesford 

Tilsonburg 

Tottenham 

Windsor 

Winona 

Woodstock 


*      Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank 


wholesale  manufacturers  op 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery   Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


..</„_  ■^iiiBriiiiiiiuwiPi 


eALMOFIAU  afcOCK 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  3955 


KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


BRANCH   OFFICES  AT 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Brantford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Beockville 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound 

-  123 

Kingston  - 

-  45 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville  - 

67 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

180 

Stratford  - 

-  123 

PURE 


\  TURPENTINE  and 
\  UNSEED  OIL 

(  BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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FIRE 
ESCAPES 


1 

rl 

FOR  FACTORIES 

MADE  AND  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF 
THE  DOMINION. 


WIRE  LOCKERS 

WIRE  PARTITIONS 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS 

WIRE  SCREENS  FOR  GRAIN, 
COFFEE,  SEED  MILLS,  Etc. 
COAL  SIEVES 

FOUNDRY  RIDDLES, 
Etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire, 
Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limitsd 

117  King  Street  West.         -         TORONTO,  CANADA 


THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
of  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the]  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


THE 


WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN  CANADA) 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and  - 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 
.  .  IN  .  . 

QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAH  • 
AIR 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 


SATISFACTORY 
.  .  IN  .  . 
SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  and  "LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting-,  best  wearing-  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

-   =SPECiAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS= 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 


Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG 


Temporary  Offices— 15  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  QLASQOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS 
BLAST  FURNACE 
IRON  MINES 
COLLIERIES  = 


TRENTON,  N.S. 
=     FERRONA,  N.S. 
WABANA,  NFLD. 
SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 


"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,   -   Nortii  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent.  I 

An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakage  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  UONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 

POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

TORONTO 


MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Brown  Automatic  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 

WORKS    AND  OFFICE 

Espla^nsLde  Street  Ea^st,    -    -  TOR.ONTO 
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DODGE  PULLEYS 


IT  IS  EASY 

DON'T  BE 

TO 

PERSUADED 

fi  4^}^/M 

GET  THEM 

TO 

CLOSE 

EXPERIMENT  ! 

TO 

THERE  IS 

HOME  ! 

NONE  AS  GOOD  ! 

The  Dodge  Standard  Pulley  may  be  procured  at  once  from  Stock  from  any  of 

the  following  well-known  Houses  : — 


VICTORIA  MACHINERY  DEPOT, 
VANCOUVER  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 
BRANDON  MACHINE  WORKS  CO., 
STUART  MACHINERY  CO., 
PARK  BROS, 

MACKENZIE,  MILNE  &  CO., 

OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  CO., 

WM.  MALLOCH  &  CO.,  - 

WOOD,  VALLANCE  &  CO., 

KER  &  GOODWIN, 

COY  BROS.  &  SOUTHCOTT,  - 

M.  WICHELL  &  CO., 

AYLMER  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  - 

WEST  &  PEACHY,  -  - 

McDOUGALL  &  CUZNER, 

J.  S.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  - 

A.  BLONDIN  &  CO., 

F.  H.  ANDREWS  &  SONS, 

E.  LEONARD  &  SONS, 

WM.  STAIRS,  SON  &  MORROW, 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
BRANDON,  Man. 
WINNIPEG,  Man. 
CHATHAM,  Ont. 

SARNIA,  Ont. 
PETROLEA,  Ont. 

LONDON,  Ont. 
HAMILTON,  Ont. 
BRANTFORD,  Ont. 
ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont. 
WATERLOO  and  BERLIN,  Ont. 

AYLMER,  Ont. 
SIMCOE,  Ont. 
OTTAWA,  Ont. 
SHERBROOKE,  Que. 
ST.  HYACINTHE,  Que. 

QUEBEC,  Que. 
-     ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
HALIFAX,  N.S. 


DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

nONTREAL,    419  ST.  JAMES  ST.  116  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  B6  CATAL06UE-300  PAGES 
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MADE  FOR  CANADA 

Sold  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific 

Every  Sheet  fully  guaranteed 

JOHN  LYSA6HT,  Limited 

A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.         -         -  MONTREAL 
MANAGERS  CANADIAN  BRANCH 


Made  in  Canada 


IS  our  aim,  and  it  applies 
to  a  good  many  iines  we 
tiandle.    All  our  officers 


are  Canadians,  Canadian 
capital  is  betiind  the  busi- 


ness,  and  ours  is  the  lead' 


ing  Canadian  business  in 


our  line 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

TORONTO 


McMill,  DoMall  &  Go. 


MONTREAL 


MANUTACTURBRS  OP 


VARNISHES 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN  1887, 
AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL  CANA- 
DIAN EXHIBITIONS 
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PETITION THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

ALL  THE, CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE  USED 
BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  IN  CANADA 

Branch:     i6i  SUMMER  STREET,     BOSTON,  nass. 


The  Jones  &  Moore 
Electric  Co. 

ao  &  22  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


WB  MANUFACTURE 


DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 

Complete  plants  Installed 
Write  for  estimates.  . 

I  1,000  MACHINES  NOW  IN  USE 
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BUSINESS  CARDS. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  invited  to  the  desirabilitj-  of  having  a  business  card  inserted  under  one  or  more  headings  in  the  following 
columns.  Only  one  inch  space  is  allowed  to  a  firm  under  one  heading,  but  a  firm  may  be  classed  under  as  many  headings  as  are  necessary  to 
describe  its  business.    A  ready  reference  to  the  industries  lepresented  in  the  Association  is  by  this  means  possible. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ORNAMENTAL 
IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 

Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles, 
Plates,  Grills,  Fences,  Railings,  Bank 
Fittings,  etc.  Designs  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 


AXES. 

DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags. 

Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

)       Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  ANB  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BICYCLES  AND  MOTORS. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto. 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  1  Codes  used. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

74  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 
Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 
Billiard  Cue  Makers. 
Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Rend  for  Catalorrue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO., 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 

TORONTO. 

Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties  and  fuels.  Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  tne  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN  CO.  OF  MONTREAL, 
Limited. 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOX  MANUFACTURERS. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BOXES-WOOD. 


bARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176, 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 
Gas  and  Steamfitters. 
Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 
Ornamental  Brass  Work,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


THE  JAMES  MORRISON  BRASS  MFG. 
CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 
and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  "Safety" 
Crank  Pin  Oilers,  "Silex"  Spring  Com- 
pression Grease  Cups,  "Sultan"  Gas  En- 
gine Oilers,  etc.  Address — Windsor,  Ont, 


BRIDGES-STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works— TORONTO,  ONT. 
District   Offices — Montreal,   Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa,   Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepared 
to  submit  estimates  on  the  construction 
and  erection  of  any  steel  structures  of 
thl.s  nature. 
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CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO'Y,  Limited, 
PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.   Correspondence  solicited. 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wool  and  Union  In- 
grain Carpets   and   Art    Squares,  Ax- 
minster  Carpets    and    Rugs;  Smyrna 
,:  Whole  Carpets  and  Rugs. 


CARRIAGES. 


E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.  Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame 
St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufactui'ers  of  Fine  Car- 
riages for  home  and  export  trade.  Cata- 
logues to  dealers  on  application. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS. 


GUELPH  SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG.  CO., 
Limited,        GUELPH,  ONTARIO. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor  Brand"  Carriage  Axles  and 
■Springs,  etc.,  etc. 

CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  pricee. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  TRADE  RE- 
VIEW AND  INSURANCE  CHRON- 
ICLE, TORONTO. 

This  Journal  was  established  in  1866,  and 
has  never  missed  an  issue.  In  lb69  it 
secured  control  of  the  Intercolonial  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce;  >n  1S70  The  Trade  Re- 
view,  and  later  the  Toronto  Journal  of 
Commerce.  No  other  publications  issued 
under  any  of  these  titles  are  in  any  way 
identified  with  The  Monetary  Times  Co. 


"THE  COMMERCIAL," 

WINNIPEG  and  VANCOUVER. 

The  best  buying  Provinces  in  Canada  are 
Manitoba,  the  Territories,  and  British 
Columbia.  The  people  demand  the  best 
goods,  are  willing  to  and  do  pay  for  them. 
Is  not  this  trade  worth  looking  after? 
Every  year  nearly  200,000  new  possible 
buyers  of  your  goods  arrive  in  the  West. 
Does  the  retail  merchant  sell  him  what 
TOXJ  manufacture?  "The  Commercial" 
is  the  only  trade  newspaper  thoroughly 
covering  North-Western  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, the  Territories,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, circulation  records  open  to  adver- 
tisers. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

TORONTO,  CANADA, 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws.  . 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Horse  Power  Hoisters,  Hoist- 
ing Machinery,  Stone  Derrick  Irons, 
Gand  Stone  Saws,  Centrifugal  Pumps 
and  other  machinery  for  Contractors' 
use. 


COPPER  WORK. 

THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


HUTCHISON,  SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 
Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp 
and  Flax;  Twines  and  Cordage,  Mill 
Banding  and  Driving  Ropes,  Chalk  and 
Fishing  Lines,  Seine  Twine,  Hammocks, 
Tennis,  Cricket  and  Fly  Nets,  Cotton 
Rope  and  Clothes  Lines,  Plough  Lines. 


DISTILLERS. 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS— SPECIAL. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND  FIN- 
ISHING CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half -Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Factories— Toronto.  Peterborough,  Mont- 
real. 

Branch  Offices— Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery 
and  Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power, 
Lighting,  Railway.  We  furnish  com- 
plete installations. 

CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  Ltd. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Plamiiton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Van- 
couver, Halifax. 

iManufacturers  of  Dynamos,  Generators, 
Motors,  Switchboards,  Transformers, 
Meters,  and  Supplies  for  Railway,  Light- 
ing, Power,  Transmission,  and  Mining 
Plants.  Air  Brakes  for  Steam  and 
Traction  Service. 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO., 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS  &  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High-  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enamelled  Sheet  Metal  Ware,  Plain  and 
Re-tinned  Stamp  Ware,  Japanned  Ware, 
Sheet  Steel  and  Galvanized  Ware,  Stove 
Shovels,  Stove  Boards,  Copper  Ware, 
Oil  Stoves,  Machine  Oilers,  Tinned 
Spoons,  Lanterns  and  Wire  Goods. 
Cable  Address,  "Metalsdon,"  Toronto. 


THE   CANADIAN   GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 
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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

FURNITURE-CHURCH  &  SCHOOL. 

Harness — Cont. 

THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 

TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moseher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 

J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,   Boilermakers   and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 
ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 

THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 

H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Export- 
ers of  Fine  Harness,   Collars,  Saddles, 
xiorse  uiankets,  irunks,  Vauses,  Satch- 
els,   Travelling   Bags,   Fitted  Uppers, 
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Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe  Findings,  and 
Saddlery  Hardware. 

FURNITURE-OFFICE  &  SCHOOL. 

THE  CANADIAN  OFFICE  &  SCHOOL 

FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited, 
PRESTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Cliurch, 
Lodge    and    Opera    House  Furniture; 
Bank,  Office,  Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry 
Store  and  Court  House  Fittings  a  spe- 
cialty. 

HEATING  BOILERS. 

WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 

Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,    bchool     Desks,    etc.,  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 

GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 

HORSE  NAILS. 

CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  CO., 

•    MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclu- 
sively.  Established  18a5.  Registered  trade 
mark  "C."    All  our  nails  are  hot  forged 
from  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel  Nail  Rods, 
and  pointed  and  finished  by  our  own  spe- 
cial process.    They  have  no  superior  in 
the  world  for  quality,  design  or  finish. 
Made  in  four  patterns,  "Oval,"  "Counter- 
sunk," "Short  Oval,"  and  "Short  Coun- 
tersunk."    In   25-pound   boxes,    also  1- 
pound  and  5-pound  cardboard  packages. 
Supplies  and  quotations     furnished  on 
application.    Export  shipments  arranged 
to  any  foreign  destination.     Cable  and 
Telegraph  Code,  ■  "Western  Union."  Cable 
Address.  "'Adanac,"  Montreal. 

ENVELOPES. 

THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every   quality   and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 

FURNITURE-REED  &  RATTAN. 

THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 

GLASS. 

INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 

W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes   in   all   qualities  and 
sizes.    Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 

TORONTO    PLATE    GLASS  IMPORTING 
CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarters — 
AVire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds   Plate   and   other  Window 
Glass. 

THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 

lOKONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 

FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 

GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES. 

IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

TORONTO, 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  inviting 
the  investing  public  to  subscribe  for  stock 
in  any  new  enterprise,  or  in  the  stock  of 
amalgamated  concerns,  it  is  easily  seen 
why  the  prospectus  should  appear  in  The 
Monetary  Times,  a  journal  that  carries 
weight  and  reaches  all  those  most  likely 
to  be  interested. 

THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers 
Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Bar  Iron  and  Steel, 
Cut  and  Wire   Nails,   Staples,  Pressed 
Spikes,  Wire  (all  kinds),  Horse  Shoes, 
Horse  Nails,  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  (black 
tiiiu  ^ciivdiiizea ; ,  i^eaa.  jripe,  winteL,eaci, 
Shot,  Puttv,  Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets, 
Washers,  Railway  Spikes  and  Bolts. 

EOTJNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES. 

GLUE. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES. 

THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO.,  Ltd., 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 

McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly    suit    particular  re- 
quirements. 

QUEBEC  PRESERVING  CO., 

QUEBEC. 

Manufacturers  of  Jams,  Jellies,  Catsups 
and  Pickles. 

FUEL 

HARNESS. 

JEWELLERY. 

THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
bt.  Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale   manufacturers   of  Harness 
and  Saddlery  for  home  and  export  trade. 

JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 

Established  1840.  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers    of     Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 
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LEATHER. 

OILS. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers — Cont. 

CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

(Established  1S52.) 
Leather    Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,   Napa  Button 
Fly,    Bookbinders'    and   Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,    Russets,    Velvet  Art 
Leather,  anc  Sr^-nish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal,  59  St.  Peter  St. 

Quebec,  492  St.  Valier  St. 
Cable  Address,  "Clarkes,  Toronto." 

THE  BREITHAUPT  LEATHER  CO.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office,  BERLIN,  ONT. 

Tanners  and  Leather  Merchants. 
Our  specialty  is  Sole  Leather. 
For  Home  and  Export  Trade. 
Tanneries  at  Berlin,  Penetang  and  Listowel, 
Ontario. 

A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1S52.)               TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Patented.  Glazed,  and 
Dull  Kid;   Patent,    Glazed,   Boxed,  and 
Dull  Calf;  Mochos,  Kids,  Swedes,  Rein- 
deer,  Buckskin,   ChroAie  Asbestos  Tan 
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Indian  Tan  Moccasins. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St. 
Quebec— 492  St.  Valier  St. 
Cable  Address,  "Arc,  Toronto." 

McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 

ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nislies.     Furniture     Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 

MONTREAL     TORONTO  VANCOUVER 

SUN  OIL  REFINING  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High- 
Grade  Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 

and  Greases. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 

THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers    of    Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers. 

Cleveland        New  York    San  Francisco 
Chicago          Newark       Los  Angeles 
Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
xviixiuccipuiis         i^onuon,  jifng. 
The  largest  paint  makers  in  the  world. 

OIL  CLOTHS  AND  LINOLEUMS. 

PAPER. 

LEATHERS— FANCY. 

WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers   of    Staple    and  Fancy 
Leathers,   Bag,   Valise,    Trunk,  Book- 
binders',  Bridle,   Skirting,   Schap  and 
Saddle  Leathers — in  all  colors. 
Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "Wickraig,  Toronto." 

THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers   of   Plain   and  Printed 
Linoleums  and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  de- 
scription.   Floor  Oil  Cloths,  Table  Oil 
Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth,  Enamelled  Oil 
Cloth   Stair  Oil  Cloth   etc.  Decorative 
Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil  coated. 

WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 

ORGANS. 

THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 

6  and  8  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 

THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 

GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone 
Reed  Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Office  Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  ex- 
port and  home  trade. 
Agencies — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Lon- 
don, Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape 
Town. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS. 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers, 

PAPER-LINEN  BOND  &  LEDGER. 

THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
Limited, 

King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers    and   Engravers    by  all 
processes.    Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.    Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Eamscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Pa,ris,  1900. 

LOCKS  &  BTJILDERS'  HARDWARE. 

THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
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Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 

MARBLE. 

PATENTS-LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 

TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  OTTAWA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,   Solicitors   and  Ex- 
perts.   Engineers  and  Draughtsmen. 
Validity  and  Infringements  of  Patents 
Investigated.       Assignments  Drawn, 
Searches  Made. 

THE   FORSYTH   GRANITE   &  MARBLE 
CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decoration 
and   sanitary   purposes.     Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic  side- 
walkSi 

ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil, 
Water,  and  Japan.    Putty,  Varnishes, 
Japans,  Enamels,  Builders',  Manufac- 
turers' and  Painters'  Supplies.  Import- 
er of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains,  Deafen- 
ing Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  BIdg.,  TORONTO, 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 
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RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 

TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

"We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  biological  products  in  the  world.  Our 
laboratories  are  always  open  for  profes- 
sional inspection. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NEWELL  &  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
37  Jarvis  St.,  TORONTO. 

Office  and  Factory,  86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Warehouse — 6  Sewardstone  Road,  Victoria 
Park,  LONDON,  ENG. 
Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings  for 
Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water,  and  Gas 
Pipes,  Boilers,  Flues,  Heaters,  and  Tanks, 
Cold  Storage  Plants,  Dealers  in  Engineers' 
Supplies. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made. 
Liithograms  and  Lithogram  Composition, 
Acme  Cleansing  and  Washing  Powder. 
Coal  Saving  and  Smoke  Consuming  Com- 
pound, safe. 

English  Boiler  Furger,  best  in  market. 
English  Belting  Syrup,  saves  belts, 
English  Patent  Plastic  Corh 
Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


PIPES-CAST  IRON. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District   Offices,  Montreal,   Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Water  Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  Special  Castings, 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains, 
etc.    Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES. 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 
265-283  King  St.  W.,  cor.  Dorset  St. 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE   SOUTHAM   PRINTING   &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd., 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions.  Catalogues, 
Price  Lists,  Pamphlets,  Lithographing 
of  all  highest  grades.  Varnished  Labels 
a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel  Labels, 
Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and  Special 
Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


rRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

29  Lombard  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 
Telephone,  Main  3130. 
Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO.  OF 

CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 

TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE  LINDE  BRITISH  REFRIGERATION 
CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making  Machines  for  Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc.  Stores  cooled 
by  our  latest  patent  dry  air  circulation 
system. 

Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 
John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

Late  Killey  Beckett  Works, 
144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"CHAMPION"  Road  Graders,  Rock 
Crushers,  Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners, 
Macadam  Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel 
and  Drag  Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF 
MONTREAL. 

Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lioxi"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONT- 
REAL. 

Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting,  Hose, 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber  Goods,  Druggists'  Sundries, 
Sporting  and  Stationers'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tiling    Everything  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber 
Goods  for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber 
Belting,  Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam 
Hose,  Air  Drill  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose, 
"Maltese  Cross"  Carbolized  Rubber  Fire 
Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 

HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Brisrht  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 
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SHIRTS  AND  aOLLARS. 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Sliirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooclies 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue.  , 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO.,  Ltd., 
Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  and  Manufacturers  of 
Electro  Silver  Plate  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

E.  G.  GOODERHAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


CANADIAN  SKEWER  CO.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers'  Wool  Pack, 
Cop  and  all  kinds  of  Wooden  Skewers 
and  Dowels,  made  from  best  quality 
second  growth  hard  maple.  Capacity, 
3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Limited, 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 

NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 


HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Machine  Tools,  Blanking  and  Emboss- 
ing Dies,  Steel  Rolls  for  Rubber  Shoe 
Manufacture,  and  General  Machine 
Work,  Fine  Die-Sinking,  Steel  Stamps, 
Stencils  and  Rubber  Stamps,  Name 
Plates  and  Specialties.  Send  for  our 
Catalogue.         H.  Barnard,  Proprietor. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


TENTS  AND  AWNIN.GS. 


J.  J,  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the 
North-West,  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Tents,  Awnings,  Mat- 
tresses, Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers 
and  Camp  Supplies.  Correspondence 
solicited.    Box  4,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTURING 
CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Rail- 
way Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Fly  Traps, 
Mouse  Traps,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor 
Pipe,  Conductor  Elbows;  Stamped,  Ja- 
panned and  Plain  Tinware,  Tinsmiths*" 
Supplies.    Catalogue  on  Application. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

If  there  be  one  cause,  more  than  another, 
why  this  journal  stands  highest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  commercial  community 
it  is  that  The  Monetary  Times  has  always 
been  found  trustworthy.  The  fearlessness 
of  its  editorial  treatment  of  wrong  busi- 
ness methods  could  not  be  exercised  were 
it  not  for  a  system  of  securing  absolutely 
reliable  information. 


THRESHING.  ROAD  MAKING  MA- 
CHINERY. ETC. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attach- 
ments of  all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines, 
Traction  and  Portable,  Sweep  and 
Tread  Powers.  Portable  Saw  Mills  and 
Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking  Ma- 
chinery, Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write- 
for  price  list. 


VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR  CO.,, 
Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO.,  Ltd.,. 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Gold-filled  and  Nickel  Watch 
Cases  of  every  style  and  size.  Goods 
marketed  exclusively  through  the  whole- 
■  sale  trade.    Correspondence  solicited. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO  WIRE^ 
IRON  AND  BRASS  WORKS  CO., 
Limited, 

Established  1854.  Office,  117  King  St.  W. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamental 
Wrought  Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and 
Office  Railings,  Window  Fixtures,  Ele- 
vator Guards,  Mining  Screens,  Riddles. 
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CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  957. 

THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  flanufacturers'  Association 

[TJlOOffices:— Toronto  General  Trusts  Building,  TORONTO, 

59  Yongfe  Street,  Canada 


WIND  MILLS-STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 

BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills, 
Pumping  and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel 
Derricks  and  Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders, 
Iron  and  Wood  Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and 
Tanks,  Custom  Galvanizing. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 
Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and 
Standard  Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps, 
Tanks  (all  sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Sup- 
ply Material  of  all  kinds.  Foundry 
and  Galvanizing  orders  promptly  at- 
tended to. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 

( Weekly— Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all   the  Important  Shipping 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 
28s.  per  annum,  post  free. 
The  Shipping  World,  Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.  C. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England? 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 
For  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 


Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 

9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
the  trade  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  Mexico. 


OUR  WESTERN  EMPIRE 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development    of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CANADA  and 
the  WEST  INDIES. 
Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 

ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 

THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 

PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED.  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

(ijate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 


We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 

83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.   This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.   Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Insurance  1%%  per 
annum.   Advances  made  on  consignments. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Capital^  $1,300,000.00 


Reserve  Fund,  $325,000.00 


Amhepstbupg 

Clinton 

Cpediton 

Bxetep 

Happow 

Havelock 


BRANCHES 


niapkham 
Mapmopa 
Milvepton 
Montpeal 

"  West  End 
Mount  Albept 


Newmapket 

Ottawa 

Pepth 

St.  Cathaplnc 

Stiplinsr 

Stouffville 


Sutton,  P.Q. 
Toponto 
Unionville 
Wateploo,  P.Q. 
Zupich 


The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  handle  banking  business  of  every 
description  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

Deposits  received.  Interest  on  sums  of  $i.oo  and  upwards  paid  half-yearly  in  the 
Savings  Department. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  issued. 

Sterling,  Foreign  and  American  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Accounts  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  solicited.     Especial  facilities  for  collections. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.    No  trouble,  "red  tape"  or  delay. 

D,  ID.  StciDart, 

General  (Danacjer. 


Cash  Prizes  as  follows : 

1st  $10 

2nd    7 

3rd   4 

4th   2 

5th   1 

6th   I 

Will  be  given  to  the  six  persons  who, 
before  Jan.  ist,  1905,  send  us  the  best 
methods  whereby  manufacturers  may 
increase  their  interest  in  the  Oliver 
Typewriter,  manufactured  in  Canada. 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


IF  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 
use  the  "  Oliver." 

IF  The  largest  users  of  typew^riters  in  the  world 
use  the  "Oliver." 

IF  The  "  Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 
visible  writer. 

1"  The  record  of  the  "  Oliver  "  has  never  been 
equalled. 

Other  facts,  tog-ether  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on 
application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 


Branch  Office 
55  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

TKe  Canadian  Msk-nufacctvirers*  Association, 

Incorporated. 

"  There  be  three  things  whicK  ma-ke  cv  r\a.tion  grea^t  a.nd  prosperous :    A  fertile  soil,  b\jsy  workshopSi  a^rvd 
ea.sy  conveyaLrvce  for  rrva.n  a^rvd  goods  from  plaice  to  pla.ce." — Ba.con. 


Vol.  V.  TORONTO,  JANUARY,  1905.  No.  6 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Canada. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  circulates  to 

1.  All  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

2.  The  British  Consuls,  the  world  over. 

3.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  and  home  exchanges. 

5.  Miscellaneous  subscribers  at  home  and  abroad. 
RECEIVED  BY  MEMBERS  FREE.  Subscription  price  to  non- 
members  $1  per  year. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

Address  all  communications,  subscriptions,  advertisements, 
etc.,  to 

"SECRETARY,"  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 

(Incorporated) 
Head  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 


WIl^IJIPEG  AND  RECIPROCITY. 


pXCEPTING  Toronto,  no  city  in  Canada  has  greater  reason  to 
fear  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  than  Winnipeg.  If 

,_there  w6re  no  tariff  restrictions  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  whole  Canadian  North- West  would  become  tributary 

-  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Those  cities  already  have  very  good 
railway  connection  with  the  Canadian  West,  and  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  unrestricted  reciprocity  the  railway  system  of  the  North- 
West  would  centre  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Winnipeg  could 
have  little  hope  of  inducing  capitalists  to  establish  manufactur- 
ing, industries  there  if  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  could  send  goods  freely  into  the  Canadian 
West. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  commercial  economy  that  an 
old,  populous  and  wealthy  city  where  capital  is  concentrated  and 
great  industries  established  has  an  advantage  over  a  younger 
city  even  if  their  natural  advantages  are  equal.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  Red  Eiver  Settlement  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  did  a  con- 
siderable business  in  what  is  now  the  Canadian  North- West.  If 
there  had  never  been  a  tariff  wall  between  the  two  countries 
much  of  the  trade  that  has  built  up  Winnipeg  would  have  gone  to 
enrich  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  Minnesota  cities. 

Winnipeg's  future  greatness  as  a  milling,  manufacturing  and 
railway  centre  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  protection.  Any 
weakening  of  the  protective  tariff  will  help  the  twin  cities  of 
Minnesota  to  take  trade  from  Winnipeg.  Any  strengthening  of 
the  tariff  will  make  it  easier  for  Winnipeg  to  hold  its  position 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Canadian  North- West.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  reciprocity  is  developing 
in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  wheat  growing  territory  north 
of  the  Canadian  boundary  line  is  far  greater  than,  that  south  of 
the  boundary.  That  this  immense  territory  will  be  rapidly;  taken- 
up  by  settlers  is  now  certain.  Each  year  the  exodus  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  will  increase.    If  the  tariff  is  made  as 


effectively  protective  as  that  of  the  United  States  all  these  set- 
tlers will  become  tributary  to  Winnipeg,  and  the  capital  of  Mani- 
toba will  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  but  if 
the  protection  is  removed  instead  of  being  strengthened,  Winnipeg 
must  play  second  fiddle  to  its  American  rivals. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  WRITES  TO  MR.  McNAUGHT. 


T^HE  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  frequently  been 
charged  with  insincerity  in  advocating  Imperial  Preferential 
Trade  while  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the  minimum 
tariff  shall  afford  adequate  protection  to  Canadian  industries.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  were  deceiving 
the  British  people  and  holding  out  false  hopes  of  a  lower  Can- 
adian tariff.  There  has  never  been  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  charge  of  deception.  The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  inanu- 
facturers  has  been  clearly  stated  from  first  to  last  and  is  well 
known  to  British  advocates  of  preferential  trade.  Briefly  sum- 
marized their  policy  is  that  the  development  of  Canadian  home 
industries  should  be  the  chief  end  of  the  tariff,  but  that  so  far  as 
possible  everything  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  Canadian  pro- 
ducers should  be  imported  from  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  highly  protected  countries 
import  enormous  quantities  of  goods,  and  in  spite  of  protection 
Canada's  imports  will  increase  as  the  country  develops  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  The  policy  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  is  to  divert  into  British  channels  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  rapidly  developing  external  trade.  The  views  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  were  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught, 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Canr.dian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  some  months 
ago.    Mr.  McNaught  said: — • 

"I  can  assure  you  that  as  a  rule  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  preferential  trade  throughout  tho 
Empire,  and  although  they  are  desirous  of  building  up  Canada 
by  protecting  Canadian  industries,  even  against  the  mother 
country,  they  are  also  equally  desirous  of  helping  British  manu- 
facturers by  transferring  to  them  as  much  of  our  trade  as  pos- 


NOTICES. 

Executive  Council,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  regular 
monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  Thurs- 
day, January  19th,  at  2  p.m. 

Toronto  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  January  12th,  at  2  p.m. 

Montreal  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal^  January  12th,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Nova  Scotia  Branch,  regular  monthly  meeting,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Halifax,  January  12th,  at  2  p.m. 
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sible  which  is  now  being  done  by  foreign  countries.  I  am  satisfied 
from  what  I  know  of  Canadian  conditions  that  a  Canadian  tariff 
could  be  framed  by  experts  whicli  would  not  only  protect  Can- 
adian industries,  but  bring  about  a  large  increase  of  trade  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  mother  country.  In  other  words,  while 
Canadian  manufacturers  want  to  make  all  the  goods  they  can 
they  prefer  that  what  they  cannot  make  shall  be  supplied  us  by 
our  kinsmen  in  Great  Britain  rather  than  the  artisans  of  any 
foreign  nation." 

In  reply  to  this  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Mr.  W. 
K.  McISiaught  as  follows: — • 

"I  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the  general  patriotic 
spirit  in  which  the  maiiufacturers  of  Canada  have  received  the 
proposals  for  preferential  trade,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  them 
that  a  tariff  can  be  easily  framed  Avhich  will  not  interfere  with 
the  development  of  Canadian  industries,  but  will,  nevertheless, 
leave  open  the  way  for  a  great  increase  of  trade  between  her  and 
the  mother  country. 

"I  have  never  assumed  that  Canadian  loyalty  was  dictated  by 
interest;  but,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  sentiment,  however 
strong,  is  none  the  worse  for  being  associated  with  mutual  advant- 
age. It  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  development  of  other  Em- 
pires to  regard  the  future  without  anxiety  if  the  different  States 
of  the  British  Empire  are  each  to  stand  isolated  and  apart  from 
the  rest;  whereas  a  real  union  on  some  line  of  elastic  organiza- 
tion would  make  the  British  Empire  the  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  world." 
/  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  has  been  endorsed  by  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
/   lain  himself. 


MR.  SIFTON'S  SENSIBLE  STATEMENT. 


P  W.  THOMSON,  a  well  known  newspaper  man  who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  Canada  for  a  Boston  news- 
paper reports  an  interview  with  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  which 
shows  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  beginning  to  take  a 
very  sensible  view  of  the  Reciprocity  question.  Mr.  Sifton  is  re- 
ported to  have  said: — "You  suppose  our  West  to  be  a  unit  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  in  naturals.  It  is  not  so.  Certainly,  I  used 
to  favor  such  reciprocity.  But  I  am  not  like  some  people  we 
both  know — I  can  learn.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Canadian  West, 
and  myself,  might  not  approve  free,  or  much  more  free  exchange 
of  natural  products  with  the  States.  It  depends  on  what  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  permanency  of  the  arrangement.  We 
could  not  afford  to  risk  much  on  a  market  that  might  be  hastily 
closed  to  us.  Canadians  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson  of  1866, 
when  Washington  abrogated  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  This 
country  has  got  into  the  way  of  adapting  its  production,  and  very 
largely  its  entire  business,  to  the  American  market.  Canada  was 
flattened  out  for  years  by  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  No  more 
of  that  for  me.  We  have  adapted  our  production  and  business  to 
the  independent,  self-sufficient  policy  that  has  been  pursued  for 
many  years  now.  Does  anybody  of  good  sense  imagine  we  will 
give  that  up,  and  undertake  a  re-adaptation  to  the  United  States 
market  on  a  bargain  extending  over  any  short  term,  or  which 
could  be  done  away  with  by  a  few  years'  notice  from  Washington? 
No." 

It  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  United  States  Congress  would 
consent  to  an  agreement  binding  the  Republic  to  any  tariff 
arrangement  for  a  long  period.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  power  of  Congress  to  alter  the  tariff.  Nor  would 
the  people  of  the  United  States  approve  of  a  treaty  for  permanent 
reciprocity  restricting  the  rights  of  future  Congresses  to  deal 
with  the  tariff  as  they  may  see  fit. 

But  even  if  the  United  States  could  be  induced  to  make  such 
an  agreement  would  the  people  of  Canada  like  to  see  this  country 
irrevocably  bound  to  the  United  States  by  a  permanent  recipro- 
city treaty  which  could  not  be  abrogated  no  matter  how  unfavor- 
able it.  might  prove  to  be  for  Canada? 


TWO  GREAT  SPEECHES. 


npWO  great  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Reciprocity  were  delivered 
in  Boston  recently  by  Canadians,  one  before  the  Canadian 
Club  of  that  city  by  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster,  and  the  other 
before  the  Home  Market  Club  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Montague.  Hon, 
Mr.  Foster  was  talking  to  Canadians  but  they  were  Canadians 
who  had  left  their  native  country,  many  of  them  long  ago.  They 
thought  of  Canada  as  it  was  when  they  left  it,  not  as  it  is  to-day ,^ 
and  consequently  most  of  them  believed  that  reciprocity  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Foster  eloquently  described  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Canada  in  recent  years,  the  consolidation  of  the  scattered 
provinces  into  a  united  and  prosperous  Dominion,  the  expansion 
of  territory,  the  development  of  manufacturing  industries,  the 
growth  of  national  sentiment  and  optimistic  confidence  in  Can- 
ada's future.  ETe  pointed  out  that  while  there  never  was  in  Canada 
a  better  and  kindlier  feeling  toward  the  United  States  than  there 
is  to-day  the  Canadian  people  no  longer  desire  reciprocity.  "I 
found  when  I  came  here  a  troubled  atmosphere  over  reciprocity," 
said  Mr.  Foster,  to  those  Boston  Canadians.  "Up  in  Canada  we 
are  very  peaceful.  Really  to  speak  the  truth  in  a  few  words 
that  which  is  absolutely  a  dead  question  with  us  is  a  live  one 
here." 

That  is  the  truth.  Reciprocity  is  a  dead  issue  in  Canada  and 
any  politician  who  tries  to  resurrect  the  corpse  will  run  the  risk 
of  falling  into  its  grave,  never  to  rise  again. 

It  was  to  a  very  different  audience  that  Hon.  W.  H.  Montague 
delivered  his  address.  The  Boston  Home  Market  Club  is  not 
composed  of  expatriated  Canadians.  It  is  an  organization  which 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  protection  in  the  New 
England  States  by  making  the  people  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  home  market.  The  members  of  this  club  are  not  very 
anxious  to  tamper  with  the  United  States  protective  tariff  for 
the  sake  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  but  Mr.  FosSj  the  secretary 
of  the  New  England  Reciprocity  League,  has  persuaded  them 
that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  New  England  industries  to 
admit  Canadian  coal  and  Canadian  iron  ore  free  of  duty.  Dr. 
Montague  told  them  that  Canada  would  never  agree  to  sacrifice 
her  manufacturing  industries  in  order  to  secure  free  admission 
into  the  United  States  for  her  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials.  "Conditions  have  changed  with  us,"  said  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, "for  we  have  established  our  own  industries  and  we  are 
making  manufactured  products  for  our  own  people.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you — and  I  hope  you  will  visit  Canada  yourselves  and  find 
the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  statement — that  in  Canada  to-day 
there  is  no  party  of  our  politicians  who  advocate  reciprocity. 
There  is  no  agitation  for  reciprocity,  and  there  is  very  little 
desire  in  any  part  of  our  Dominion  for  reciprocity  with  the  people 
o£  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Foss,  in  urging  the  Boston  Home  Market  Club  to  favor 
reciprocity  intimated  that  it  meant  much  more  than  extended 
trade  for  the  United  States.  "You  cannot  tell  what  will  happen 
if  reciprocity  is  adopted,"  said  Mr.  Foss.  Referring  to  this  Dr. 
Montague  said:  "If  that  means  political  absorption  then  he  is 
sailing  his  ships  for  sunny  isles  that  will  never  come  to  view.. 
Canada — and  I  say  it  with  the  heartiness  of  my  heart — is  British 
from  core  to  skin.  She  believes  that  her  mission  can  best  be  per- 
formed in  and  through  and  by  reason  of  being  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  to  which  she  belongs." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Montague's  remarks  were  received 
with  hearty  applause.  A  bold,  patriotic  utterance  by  a  Canadian 
speaker  always  excites  admiration  rather  than  resentment  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  Canadian  Government  should  be  bold 
enough  to  make  our  tariff  as  thoroughly  protective  as  that  of  the 
United  States  our  neighbors  would  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
progressiveness  of  "slow"  Jack  Canuck,  but  they  would  quickly 
show  their  appreciation  of  Canadian  common  sense  by  investing- 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  development  of  Canada's  natural 
resources. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NAVY. 

tT  is  stated  that  Hon.  Raymond  Prefontaine,  Minister  of  Marine, 
\  *  will  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  permanent  naval  force  of  800  men  and  a 
volunteer  force  of  3,000.  This  has  furnished  occasion  for  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  joking  about  the  Canadian  navy,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  lead 
to  bigger  things.  Canadians  should  be  ashamed  to  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  British  generosity  for  naval  protection.  The 
aim  of  our  Government  should  be  to  relieve  the  British  people  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  cost  of  protecting  Canada  which  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom  have  borne  so  long.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  measure  is  to  be  introduced  by  a  French-Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine.  In  the  past  all  proposals  that  Canada  should 
establish  a  naval  force  have  been  met  with  the  argument  that  the 
French-Canadians  would  not  agree  to  it.  This  notion  having 
been  dissipated  by  Hon.  Mr.  Prefontaine  we  may  expect  a  pro- 

,„  gressive  policy  in  this  regard.  But  in  establishing  a  Canadian 
navy  we  should  at  the  outset  insist  that  all  Canadian  warships 
■~  '   must  be  built  in  Canada.    Canada  should  enter  upon  a  vigorous 

\  policy  of  naval  shipbuilding.  If  Canadian  Government  contracts 
for  warships  are  assured  there^will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
some  of  the  great  British  shipbuilders  to  establish  .branch  ship- 
yards in  Canada.  The  establishment  of  a  Canadian  fleet,  built, 
f  owned,  manned  and  controlled  by  Canadians  will  be  a  big  adver- 
tisement for  Canada.  Now  all  nations  look  down  upon  us  as 
colonials  dependent  upon  Britain  for  protection.    When  we  show 

~  the  world  that  we  are  big  enough,  strong  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  defend  ourselves  the  influx  of  capital  and  immigrants  will 

^  soon  repay  for  any  expenditure  we  may  make  on  the  navy. 

A  MANTJFACTXIEER'S  COMPLAINT. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  has  pointed  out  tLac  each  Canadian 
manufacturer  should  always  endeavor  in  every  possible  way 
to  help  other  Canadian  manufacturers,  by  giving  them  a  pre- 
ference over  foreign  manufacturers.  If  every  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  would  make  this  a  rule  of 
business  there  would  be  a  great  development  of  manufacturing  in 
Canada  and  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  A  leading  Canadian  manufacturer  has  called  the 
attention  of  Industrial  Canada  to  the  fact  that  a  Canadian 
company  manufacturing  an  article  of  an  altogether  different  class 
have  secured  samples  of  similar  lines  to  those  manufactured  by 
the  complainant  and  are  having  them  carried  by  their  travellers 
on  thtf  road  in  competition  with  Canadian  goods,  the  object  being 
to  help  pay  the  travelling  expenses.  The  complaining  manufac- 
turer says:  "Now  as  Canadian  manufacturers  how  would  they 
like  to  have  us  equip  our  ten  travellers  with  their  class  of  goods 
made  in  England  or  the  United  States  to  help  out  the  expenses? 
If  all  the  leading  manufacturers  in  Canada  would  get  their  travel- 
lers to  talk  Canadian  goods,  and  only  Canadian  goods  it  cer- 
tainly would  help  matters  along  vary  materially." 


A  GOLDEN  BURDEN. 


■DEFERRING  to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Gom- 
merce  "that  $100,000,000  of  American  capital  has  been  ex- 
patriated and  invested  in  enterprises  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  wall  that  separates  the  two  countries/'  the  Toronto  Globe 
says : — 

"This  is  advantageous  to  neither  country  as  it  represents 
a  drain  from  the  United  States  and  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  Canada." 

Canadians  in  general  would  willingly  bear  a  heavier  burden  of 
that  kind  than  they  now  carry,  but  the  Toronto  Globe  would  like 
our  Government  to  relieve  them  of  it  by  arranging  for  Recipro- 
city with  the  United  States. 

"Permit  me  to  relieve  you  of  the  burden  you  carry,"  said  the 
polite  highway  robber  to  the  traveller  when  Tie  took  -^psssession 
of  his  purse  full  of  gold. 

Although  a  large  amount  of  United  States  capital  has  been 
invested  in    '^ada  o'^ing  td  the  existence  of  tariflP  walls  between 


the  two  countries  an  enormously  greater  amount  of  capital  would 
seek  investment  in  this  country  if  the  Canadian  tariff  wall  were 
as  high  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  the  Canadian  tariff  wall  is  now  so  low  that  the 
balance  of  trade  against  Canada  in  our  dealings  with  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  United  States  capital 
annually  invested  in  Canada.  But  for  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  has  come  into  Canada  for  investment  the 
Dominion  would  have  been  completely  drained  of  gold  to  pay  for 
over  importations.  By  increasing  the  tariff  we  would  put  a  stop 
to  over  importations  and  at  the  same  time  attract  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  capital  for  investment,  thus  doubly  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  This  is  the  kind  of  burden  that  the 
people  of  Canada  will  put  themselves  about  to  carry. 

A  FIRE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation at  its  December  meeting  approved  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  to  organize  a  Fire  Insurance 
Department.  The  Transportation  Department,  organized  January, 
1904,  has  proven  to  be  of  great  Value  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  to  shippers  generally.  The  Insurance  Depart- 
ment marks  another  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Association 
and  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  its  many  lines  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  announcement  that  an  Insurance  Department  would  be 
organized  has  been  received  with  much  approval.  Only  one  objec- 
tion has  been  made.  Some  of  the  committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Association  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  organize 
an  Insurance  Company  on  a  mutual  basis  and  carry  as  much 
insurance  as  could  be  safely  taken.  This  feature  was  thoroughly 
discussed  but  the  final  decision  was  that  the  organization  of  the 
department  would  be  a  step  in  advance  and,  at  a  later  date,  would 
make  the  organization  of  a  company  much  easier  if  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  proceed. 

The  Insurance  Committee  will  appoint  at  once  the  best  man 
obtainable  to  the  position  of  Insurance  Manager,  and  the  work 
of  the  department  will  begin  without  delaj'. 

The  different  features  of  insurance  to  be  dealt  with  will  be 
outlined  at  an  early  date.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the 
\  manager  will  be  available  at  all  times  to  consult  with  the  mem- 
'<!  i  bers  of  the  Association  and  advise  them  regarding  their  policies 
I  and  their  rates.  A  system  of  inspection  will  be  organized  and 
suggestions  offered  for  improving  risks  that  will  bring  in  return 
a  reduction  in  premiums.  The  department  will  eventually  under- 
take to  handle  all  the  insurance  the  members  entrust  to  it  and  to 
secure  policies  at  the  best  possible  rates  of  premium.  Respon- 
sible companies  have  made  offers  to  accept  insurance  from  the 
Association  at  a  percentage  of  discount  off  the  present  rates. 
This  discount  will  be  disbursed  to  maintain  the  department  and 
to  benefit  the  members  of  the  Association  by  reducing  their  pre- 
miums. 

The  Insurance  Committee  have  started  out  by  realizing  that 
they  can  best  benefit  the  Association's  members  by  proceeding 
slowly  and  by  putting  the  Department  on  a  solid  basis  at 
its  inception. 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND  PROTECTION. 

IN  the  recent  presidential  election  while  the  Northern  States 
gave  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  party  of  high  protec- 
tion the  South  went  almost  solidly  Democratic,  but  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  voting  population  of  the  South,  which  is 
largely  white,  regards  the  Republican  party  as  favorable  to  negro 
equality  with  the  whites  and  Roosevelt's  marked  friendliness  for 
Booker  Washington  and  other  prominent  negroes  intensified  the 
distrust  of  Southern  whites.  The  Baltimore  Manufacturers' 
Record  thinks  the  Southern  States  now  favor  protection  although 
Jihey -w^re-ltoiinierly  opposed  to  it.  The  Record  says:  "If  in  some 
campaign  all  other  questions  could  be  eliminated  except  that  of 
free  trade  or  protection  this  country  would  register  such  a  vote 
fo'i"  protection  as  no  party  ever  received." 


DECEMBER  MEETING 

Arrangements  for  the  Excursion  to  Great  Britain — Inauguration 
of  the  Insurance  Department — Resignation  ot  Mr.  W .  H.  D. 
Miller — British  Columbia  Lumber  Question. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association,  was  held  in  tne  Council  Cham- 
ber, BCiard  of  Trade  Building,  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1904, 
at  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative 
which  has  ever  been  held,  representative  officers  being  present 
from  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George,  the  President  of  the  Association,  occupied 
the  chair  and  the  following  other  members  were  in  attendance:  — 
Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Quebec;  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Montreal;  Geo. 
Booth,  Toronto ;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto ;  C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto ; 
H.  Cocksliutt,  Brantford ;  John  W.  Cowan,  Toronto ;  Robt.  Crean, 
Toronto;  Eichard  A.  Donald,  Toronto;  L.  V.  Dusseau,  Toronto; 
P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto;  H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  Geo.  D.  Forbes, 
Hespeler ;  W.  M.  Garthshore,  London ;  Lloyd  Harris,  Brantford ; 
John  Hendry,  Vancouver;  E,.  Hobson,  Hamilton;  M.  Kennedy, 
Owen  Sound;  R.  0.  McCulloeh,  Gait;  John  S.  McKinnon,  To- 
ronto; R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa;  P.  McMichael,  Toronto;  W.  K. 
McNaught,  Toronto;  Jas.  P.  Murray,  Toronto;  Carl  Riordan, 
Merritton;  D.  W.  Robb,  Amherst;  J.  D.  Rollaua,  Montreal;  J.  R. 
Shaw,  Toronto;  J.  T.  Sheridan,  Toronto;  Wm.  Stone,  Toronto; 
John  M.  Taylor,  Guelph;  J.  0.  Thorn,  Toronto;  R.  L.  Torrance, 
Guelph;  C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  Gait;  C.  H.  Waterous,  Brantford; 
Arthur  W.  White,  London;  R.  C.  Wilkins,  Montreal;  Henry 
Wright,  Toronto. 

In  opening  the  nieeting  the  President  expressed  his  pleasui-e 
at  seeing  so  large  a  representation.! 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
Industrial  Canada,  were  approved. 

Regrets  at  being  unable  to  attend  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing members: — Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  G.  A.  Vandry, 
D.  L.  McGibbon,  J.  T.  R.  Laurendeau,  S.  W.  Ewing,  C.  Turnbull, 
W.  B.  Tindall,  A.  S.  Rogers. 

Reports  of  the  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Association 
were  then  "received  as  follows,  and  were  regularly  adopted: — 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  briefly  regarding  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association,  an  account  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Booth. 
It  showed  the  standing  of  the  Association's  general  funds  and 
also  of  its  various  departments  up  to  November  30th. 

Reception  and  Membership. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Crean.  It  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  twenty-six  applications  for  membership,  the  names 
of  which  appear  in  another  column.  •  It  also  announced  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  invitation  addressed  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce through  its  Secretary  to  the  members  of  this  Association 
asking  them  to  visit  Great  Britain  next  year,  and  outlining 
briefly  an  itinerary  which  provided  for  a  reception  in  London, 
and  visits  to  important  centres  of  the  largest  British  industries. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  London  Chamber  we j;^  .desirous  of 
making  the  excursion  a  great  success  and  invited  suggestions 
from  the  Committee. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Committee  the  Secretary  reported 
the  result  of  an  interview  held  by  the  President  of  the  Associa- 


tion and  himself  with  the  Allan  Steamship  Company  in  Montreal 
at  the  request  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee. 
The  report  stated  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council,  an  option  had  been  obtained  on  the  entire  first-class  pas- 
senger accommodation  of  the  new  triple  screw  turbine  S.  S. 
"Victorian"  for  her  June  sailing,  1905.  After  dealing  with  the 
merits  of  the  steamship  the  report  stated  that  the  rates  secured 
ranged  from  |135  upwards  for  the  round  trip,  with  the  privilege 
of  returning  at  any  time  during  the  year  upon  any  of  the  Allan 
Steamships  to  Montreal  or  upon  any  of  the  Cunard  Steamships 
to  New  York.  A  report  was  to  be  made  to  the  Steamship  Com- 
pany on  or  before  the  1st  of  February  next,  stating  how  many 
passengers  desired  accommodation  and  making  a  deposit  of  $25 
per  passenger,  the  balance  of  the  passage  money  being  payable 
three  weeks  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 

After  reading  the  report  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Burton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Wilkins,  that  the  report  be  received  and 
the  project  as  outlined  be  approved  with  such  modifications  as 
may  seem  to  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  of  the 
Association  to  be  necessary.  Carried. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  expressed 
their  views  on  the  subject.  The  President  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  and  the  advantages  which  would  un- 
doubtedly accrue  to  the  Association  and  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada from  the  visit  to  Great  Britain  of  a  representative  body  of 
Canadian  business  men. 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Thorn  and  J.  P.  Murray  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Executive  Council  should  move  cautiously,  and  that  in  any 
decision  reached  the  general  work  of  the  Association  should  not 
be  detrimentally  affected. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Robb  supplied  some  valuable  hints  regarding  the 
Excursion. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by.  Mr. 
J.  0.  Thorn.  It  provided  for  the  regular  monthly  expenses  and 
recommended  the  payment  of  $1,000  to  the  Dominion  -Atlantic 
Railway  Company  in  full  settlement  of  their  claims  against 
the  Association.  As  stated  to  the  Executive  Council  at  its  last 
meeting  this  amount  will  be  returned  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Association. 

Railway  and  Transportation. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cockshutt.  This  report  which 
appears  in  another  column  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the 
\  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  Manager  of  the  Transporta- 
~  tion  Department.  In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Cockshutt 
referred  in  the  highest  terms  to  Mr.  Miller's  work.  He  had  in- 
augurated the  work  of  the  department  and  during  the  year  which 
he  held  office  any  doubt  as  to  its  value  and  necessity  had  been 
removed.  His  work  had  been  performed  not  only  with  efficiency, 
but  with  great  success,  and  his  departure  from  office  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  Association.  The  report  further  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Miller's  resignation  and  requested  for  the 
Committee  the  authority  to  appoint  his  successor. 

In  seconding  the  report  Mr.  J.  0.  Thorn,  testified  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Miller's  services.  The  President  also  assured  Mr. 
Miller  of  the  general  regret  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  at  his  departure.  Mr.  Miller  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
Association  for  the  kindness  shown  him  during  nis  term  of  office 
and  assured  the  Association  that  he  would  follow  the  work  of  its 
Transportation  Department  with  deep  interest. 

Commercial  Intelligence. 
.  The  repprt  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Cor-  littee,  was; 
in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S.  Ro'TP-        esented  by 
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the  Secretary.    This  report  is  also  published  in  another  column. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Executive 
should  advise  the  Committee  of  any  changes  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  which  they  thought  desir- 
able. This  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  action 
at  their  meeting. 

Fire  Insurance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  new  Fire  Insurance  Committee,  Mr.  P. 
H.  Burton,  called  upon  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  to  read  the  report  which  had  been  presented 
upon  the  -insurance  situation  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Insur- 
ance Committee  on  the  14th  inst.  The  report  dealt  with  the 
conditions  leading  up  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  situation 
and  showed  the  various  courses  open  to  the  Association. 

Following  this  the  Chairman  presented  the  report  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  whi<3h  concluded  by  providing — 

"That  this  Association  inaugurate  an  Insurance  Department 
and  appoint  an  ijisuranee  expert  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
insurance  for  its  members,  the  services  of  the  department  to  be 
available  for  such  matters  as  improvements  of  risks,  and  all 
■  matters  pertaining  to  insurance;  and  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  asked  to  take  into  consideration  ways  and  means." 

This  report  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  following 
gentlemen  taking  part: — Messrs.  R.  C.  Wilkins,  P.  W.  Ellis,  D. 
W.  Robb,  H.  W.  Fleury,  J.  P.  Murray,  J.  W.  Cowan,  and  C.  C. 
Ballantyne. 

The  report  was  finally  adopted. 

Branches. 

The  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  presented  by  the  Hon. 
J.  D.  Rolland  and  that  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  meeting  taken  as  read.  Both  of  these  reports  were 
received  and  both  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  Mr.  John  Hendry,  the  Vice- 
President  for  British  Columbia,  placed  before  the  members  the 
extrenjely  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  lumber  industry  in  his 
province.  A  number  of  the  mills  had  shut  down  under  the  in- 
creasing importations,  and  the  industry  was  generally  depressed. 
He  asked  the  support  of  the  Association  in  presenting  the  case 
to  the  Government.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dusseau,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Tariff  Committee  for 
their  special  consideration. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Robb,.  Vice-President  for  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  reported  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  members  of  the  Association  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  were  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation and,  though  separated  from  the  head  office  by  a  great  dis- 
tance, might  be  de])ended  upon  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Ajnyot,  the  Vice-President  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  closed  the  meeting  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  hold  the 
next  Convention  in  the  City  of  Quebec.  This  matter,  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  was  now  under  favorable  consideration,  and  the  in- 
vitation of  our  Quebec  members  would  in  all  probability  be  ac- 
cepted although  no  definite  decision  had  yet  been  reached. 


RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  as 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Council,  dealt  with  the  following 
questions : 

Railway  Passenger  Fares. 

Some  complaint  has  arisen  about  the  maximum  tariffs  pub- 
lished in  the  Canada  Gazette.  The  Transportation  Committee 
has  been  giving  consideration  to  this  matter.  If  there  is  any 
disposition  to  increase  the  passenger  fares  over  and  above  those 
charged  immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  present 
Railway  Act,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  vigorously. 

The  rules  and  conditions  of  carriage  printed  in  the  railway 
companies'  forms  of  bills  of  lading  were  further  considered. 


New  Zealand  Service  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Line. 

The  Association  was  urged  to  lend  its  assistance  in  securing 
an  alteration  in  the  route  of  this  line,  cutting  out  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  and  substituting  therefor  some  port  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  Committee,  while  feeling  that  perhaps  a  change 
might  be  desirable,  could  not  see  its  way  to  expressing  an 
opinion  until  supplied  with  some  tangible  reason  for  the  change. 
In  the  meantime,  it  re-affirms  the  opinion  previously  expressed, 
that  a  service  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Zealand  is  highly 
desirable. 

Demurrage  and  the  West  Indian  service  were  considered; 
also  interchange  switching  at  important  industrial  centres,  upon 
all  of  which  matters  the  department  is  now  taking  action. 

The  changes  in  the  fiour  and  grain  rates  of  the  railways 
were  referred  to  at  length.  The  railways  advanced  the  rates 
from  Ontario  into  the  Maritime  Provinces,  without  giving  the 
full  notice  required  by  the  Act  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  This 
matter  is  referred  to  in  another  column. 

The  Committee  expressed  regret  to  announce  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Miller,  the  Manager  of  the  Department.  This 
step  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller  is  due  to  his  acceptance  of  an 
important  position  offered  to  him  by  a  large  Canadian  manu- 
facturing institution.  The  Committee,  with  great  regret, 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  and  expressed 
the  wish  of  all  the  members  in  extending  to  Mr.  Miller  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

The  Executive  Council  was  requested  to  grant  the  Committee 
power  to  appoint  a  successor. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Your  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  begs  to  report  as 
follows : — 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  and 
was  well  attended.  The  following  important  matters  came  before 
the  Committee: — ■ 

1.  Communications  were  received  from 
(«)  The  Dominion  Government  officers  in  London  asking 
permission  on  behalf  of  Perry's  Com^nercial  Agency  to 
publish  in  their  list  the  names  of  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. This  permission  was  granted. 
(6)  The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  with  reference  to 
the  class  of  reports  received  from  their  correspondents 
in  Europe,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  agents 
which  they  had  recommended. 

(c)  From  prospective  correspondent  members  in  Amsterdam, 
Smyrna,  Cairo  and  Tokyo.  These  replies,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  favorable  to  the  proposition  made  by  the 
Association.  They  were  held  over  until  the  next  month, 
when  your  Committee  will  report  the  entire  progress 
made  on  the  system  up  till  that  time. 

(d)  From  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray,  suggesting  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  be  consulted  as  to  whether 
any  changes  were  desired  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Government  returns  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  in  order 
to  make  the  statistics  more  useful.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestions were  made  by  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
but  it  was  decided  that  before  taking  action  the  Com- 
mittee should  discuss  the  matter  more  fully  at  its  next 
meeting. 

(e)  From  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Decimal  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,  requesting  the  publication  of 
a  letter   regarding  the  Association's   attitude   on  the 

Metric  System  in  the  next  issue  of  Industrial  Canada. 

The  letter  was  read  and  Mr.  Johnson's  request  acceded 

to. 

2.  The  secretary  reported  upon  the  suggestion  made  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  that  under  the  direction  of  this  Committee  regular 
reports  should  be  published  in  Industrial  Canada,  showing  the 
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importation  of  manufactured  goods  by  items.  He  stated  that 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  they  had  agreed  that  the 
publication  of  such  a  statement  would  require  not  less  than  three 
pages,  and  their  joint  recommendation  was  that  it  should  be 
issued  quarterly  as  a  supplement  to  Industrial  Canada.  Your 
Committee  adopted  the  recommendation  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward  it  to  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee  for 
their  consideration. 

3.  A  report  was  presented  upon  the  present  method  of  .the 
Post  Office  Department  dealing  with  unstamped  letters.  The  re- 
port concluded  that  while  the  present  system  was  not  perfect,  yet 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  suggested.  The 
Committee  coincided  in  this  conclusion. 

Your  Committee  then  considered  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  Technical 
Education  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  standard  national 
system  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Government.  After 
careful  consideration  the  following  nominations,  nine  in  number, 
were  made:— 

Alfred  Burton,  Merchants'  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co. 

H.  Van  der  Linde,  Gutta  Pereha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company. 

J.  P.  Murray,  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gerhard  Heintzman,  Gerhard  Heintzman,  Limited. 

Thos.  Findley,  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited. 

Frank  A.  Rolph,  Eolph  &  Clark,  Limited. 

W.  A.  Johnson,  United  Electric  Co.,  Limited. 

S.  M.  Wickett,  Wickett  &  Craig,  Limited. 

Chas.  Morrison,  Jas.  Morrison  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

In  recommending  that  the  Committee  should  be  chosen  from 
this  number  your  Committee  added  their  opinion  that  the  Do- 
minion control  of  the  subject  may  be  shown  to  be  ultra  vires  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  and 
this  important  feature  was  recommended  as  the  first  consideration  \ 
for  the  new  Committee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  Rogers, 

Chairman. 


MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  December  9th,  with  the  Montreal  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  J.  McGill,  presiding.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  S. 
W.  Ewing,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  J.  S.  N.  Dougall, 
D.  Williamson  and  Robt.  Gardner. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, reported  progress  upon  the  movement  to  have  the  electric 
motor  tax  abolished. 

The  Chairman  reported  upon  the  conference  held  with  Mr. 
R.  S.  White,  Collector  of  Customs  and  J.  S.  Patch,  General  Agent 
of  the  Canadian  Express  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  delay  in  secur- 
ing express  parcels  from  the  customs.  The  committee  expressed 
its  pleasure  at  the  willingness  of  the  collector  to  adopt  new 
measures  that  will  remove  the  delay,  and  decided  to  continue  the 
agitation  M'ith  the  Express  Company  until  some  remedial  meas- 
ures were  effected.  The  members  are  requested  to  refer  their 
individual  grievances  to  the  Secretary. 

Legislation. 

The  committee  had  under  consideration  the  different  questions 
being  studied  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  was  decided 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  Government  control  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  services  in  Canada.  It  was  also  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  try  to  secure 
amendments  to  the  Ontario  Extra-Provincial  Act,  whereby  it 
would  exempt  companies  incorporated  under  Dominion  Charter, 
and  also  companies  incorporated  by  a  charter  obtained  in  pro- 
vinces that  do  not  levy  a  similar  tax  upon  companies  incor- 
porated in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


The  committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  some  action  would 
be  taken  toward  the  securing  of  franchise  rights  for  incorporated 
companies.  Incorporated  companies  have  no  franchise  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

By-Law  Re  Explosives. 

There  was  also  upon  the  table  a  by-law  now  before  the  City 
Council  having  for  its  purpose  the  regulation  of  the  manufac- 
ture, storage,  use,  and  transport  of  explosives  and  other  highly 
combustible  materials  within  the  City  of  Montreal.  It  was 
decided  to  oppose  certain  features  of  this  by-law,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislation  Committee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  an  informal  gathering  of  the  members 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  some  time  during  the  month  of  January; 
this  gathering  will  likely  take  the  form  of  a  "Smoker."  The  fol- 
lowing sub-committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  func- 
tion:—J.  J.  McGill,  D.  Williamson,  Robt.  Gardner,  S.  W.  Ewing. 

The  Finance  Committee  presented  its  report  through  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  and  recommended  the  re-en- 
gagement of  the  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was 
approved  by  the  committee. 

Five  applications  for  membership  were  passed. 

Oil,  Paint  and  Varnish  Section. 

On  December  5th  the  INIontreal  Linseed  Oil,  White  Lead,  Paint 
and  Varnish  Section  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
was  formed  with  the  following  officers: — Chairman,  Robt.  Munro; 
Vice-Chairman,  E.  Liersch ;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Cooper;  Executive 
Committee,  A.  Ramsay,  H.  P.  Livingston,  and  J.  S.  N.  Dougall. 
It  has  been  recommended  also  that  a  similar  section  should  be 
formed  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  that  these  two  sections  should 
co-operate  upon  national  matters. 


TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  To- 
ronto Branch  was  held  December  15,  1904. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  W.  B.  Tindall,  J.  0.  Thorn,  J.  S. 
McKinnon,  John  Northway,  C.  N.  Candee,  A.  S.  Rogers,  Jas.  P. 
Murray,  W.  P.  Gundy,  W.  K.  George,  Geo.  C.  Gale,  Ed.  J.  Frey- 
seng,  S.  R.  Hart,  P.  H.  Burton  and  Robt.  Crean. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  who  was  unwell,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tindall,  Vice-Chairman,  presided. 

Seven  applications  for  membership  were  recommended  for 
acceptance.    The  names  of  these  appear  in  another  column. 

Fire  Protection  By-Law. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  a  poster  printed  for 
distribution  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  city  urging  the  property 
owners  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  By-law  which  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  $750,000  for  improved  fire  protection. 

Traders'  Week  in  Toronto. 

The  Executive  approved  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  to  arrange  for  a  Traders'  Week  in  Toronto  in 
the  early  spring  along  the  lines  of  the  Traders'  Week  held  at 
different  times  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  Committee  that 
had  already  been  acting  with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  was 
continued  in  office  and  asked  to  Jend  their  assistance. 

Toronto  Exhibition. 

A  By-law  to  be  submitted  to  the  property  owners  authorizing 
the  City  Council  to  expend  $300,000  in  permanent  improvements 
for  the  Exhibition  was  considered  and  a  strong  resolution  passed 
favoring  the  same. 

Section  Luncheons. 

A  report  was  made  regarding  the  Section  Luncheons  now 
being  held  in  Toronto.  The  report  stated  that  the  first  luncheon 
had  been  held  and  was  very  successful.  It  was  decided 
that  a  branch  dinner  should  be  held  in  Toronto  about  the  end 
of  January. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  were  the  Smoke  By-law  and  the 
Telephone  Service. 
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NEW  MEMBERS 

Passed  by  Executive  Council,  December  15th,  1904. 


Brockville,  Ont. 

V-      G.  T.  FuLFORD  &  Co. — Patent  Medicines. 

Halifax,  N.S. 

J.  A.  Dunn. — Electric  Fittings. 

The  Halifax  Herald. — Newspapers. 
--cLevi  Hart  &  Son,  Limited. — Flour  and  Meals. 

Levi  Haet  &  Son,  Limited. —  (I.  B.  Shafifner,  2nd  Member). 
^MoiRS,  Limited. — Biscuits. 

MoiRS,  Limited. —  (J.  P.  Cox,  2nd  Member). 

Montreal,  Que. 

Bode's  Gum  Co. — Chewing  Gum  and  Confectionery. 
Canadian  Aluminum  Works,  Limited. — ^Aluminum  Goods 
of  all  sorts. 

^  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal. —  (E.  A.  Wright, 
3rd  Member). 

The   Standard   Photo   Engraving   Co.,   Limited. —  (Fred. 
W.  Heath,  2nd  Member). 

Picton,  Ont. 

^  The   Old   Homestead   Canning   Co. — Canned   Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 


Cluebec,  ftue. 

Elzeab  Lessard. — Fur  Coats  and  Sleigh  Eobes. 

Seaforth,  Ont. 

Seaforth  Milling  Co.— Flour. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Arlington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited. — Waterproof  ' 

lars  and  CuflFs. 
Canada  Paint  Co.,  Limited. —  (S.  F.  McKinnon,  2nd  M 

ber) . 

The  Carbon  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. — Carbon  Paj 

and  Typewriter  Ribbons. 
The  Conger  Lumber  Co.,  Limited. — Lumber.  ,— 
Dalton  Bros. — Spice. 

Rhys  D.  Fairbairn,  Limited. — Fancy  Dry  Goods. 
The  Keens  Manufacturing  Co. — -Whitewear  and  Blous 
Napoli  Macaroni  Co. — Macaroni. 
The  Ontario  Rubber  Co. — Rubber  Goods. 
The    Reliance    Knitting    Co.,    Limited. — Sweaters,  ( 
Jackets,  Toques. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

The  McGregor,  Banwell  Fence  Co.,  Limited. — Woven  V 
Fencing  and  Gates. 

Winnipeg,  Man, 

The  Cement  Building  Block  Co.,  Limited. — Cement  Bu 
ing  Blocks  and  Machinery. 


BRITAIN'S  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

Reasons  for  British  Superiority  Interestingly  Discussed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jackson — Important  Part  Played  by  Technical 
Education — Ruinous  Effect  of  the  Tariff  on  Canadian  Woollen  Mills. 


The  following  extracts   are  taken  from  a  report   upon  the 
woollen  industry  in  Great  Britain  made  recently  to  the  Canadian 
\  Department   of  Trade   and   Commerce  by  Mr.   J.  B.  Jackson, 
Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  in  Leeds,  England: — - 

This  district  (Leeds)  is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  trade,  and 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood  you  may  see   consignments  of 
woollens,  worsteds,  flannels,  blankets,  etc.,   being  sent  out  each 
day  to  the  business  marts  in  every  continent  of  the  world. 
Magnitude  of  the  Trade. 

Some  slight  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Yorkshire  mills  alone  there 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,250,000  spindles,  and  100,000  looms 
in  active  operation,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
allied  crafts,  such  as  bleachers,  cloth  finishers,  cloth  millers, 
cloth  raisers,  dyers  and  finishers,  flock  manufacturers,  fullers, 
scribblers  and  waste  openers,  hosiery  manufacturers,  mungo  and 
shoddy  manufacturers,  sizers,  winders,  warpers  and  beamers, 
wool  combers,  scourers  and  woollen  printers,  an  outsider  stands 
in  amazement  at  the  prodigious  importance  of  the  enterprise. 
What  is  there  about  this  district  which  difl'ers  from  any  other, 
and  which  enables  it  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets  against 
adverse  tariff's  from  30  per  cent,  in  Canada  to  90  per  cent,  in 
other  countries,  and  still  to  make  money?  This  should  be  a 
matter  worth  the  best  expert  skill  of  Canada  to  fathom. 
A  Study  of  Existing  Differences 

After  a  year's  experience  here,  and  with  the  best  facilities 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  manufacturers,  I  think  I  can  at 
least  show  where  the  difference  exists,  and  give  at  least  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  goods  manufactured  in 
this  district.  For  at  least  500  years  this  district  has  caused  the 
world  to  designate  it  the  "hub"  of  the  woollen  trade,  without  a 
rival  as  regards  beauty  and  elegance  of  design,  perfect  work- 
manship and  cheapness  in  price. 

Canada  at  a  Disadvantage. 

A  very  vital  question  here  arises,  can  the  Canadian  woollen 
manufacturer  to-day  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Leeds  and  Bradford   district?    After  a  most   careful  scrutiny 


and  investigation,  I  think,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  the  qi 
tion  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Even  with  a  30 
cent,  duty  and  3,000  miles  of  freight  as  against  the  Bril 
manufacturer,  Canada  cannot  hold  her  own.  She  may  possi 
have  a  fighting  chance  in  the  cheaper  and  poorer  grades,  but 
the  finer  cloths  she  is  not  in  the  race,  but  is  flagged  half  a 
along  the  track. 

Some  Pregnant  Reasons  for  British  Superiority. 

But  why,  with  the  advance  Canada  has  muue  in  manufacl 
ing  on  all  hands  during  the  last   10  years,  why  cannot 
compete  ? 

1.  She  has  not  the  machinery  requisite  to  do  the  best  wc 
The  manufacturers  of  Leeds  and  Bradford  district  are  eas 
first  in  their  wool  and  yarn  working  machinery.  They  kr 
what  is  required,  and  they  will  have  nothing  but  the  best.  La 
engineering  establishments  cater  for  this  trade  alone,  wh 
neither  time  nor  money  are  any  object,  and  where  some  of 
most  skilled  engineers  in  the  world  labor  for  its  fulfilment. 

2.  The  want  of  technical  schools,  where  practical  training 
this  branch  of  industry  is  given.  This  is  a  prominent  factor 
the  work  of  the  universities  here.  In  the  schools  of  art  £ 
design,  and  in  the  technical  schools,  this  subject  is  given  s\ 
prominence  that  any  lad  of  an  artistic  or  mechanical  turn 
mind  is  at  once  captured  and  subrogated  to  the  requirements 
the  trade.  This  Canada  has  not  yet  applied  herself  to  with  a 
great  amovmt  of  success.  England  and  Wales  expended  $5,9£ 
940  in  technical  education  in  the  year  1902-03. 

3.  The  large  mills  here  have  such  an  enormous   output  tl 
an  operator  has  only  one  class  of  product  going  through 
hands.  His  forefathers  for  100  years  have  been  the  same  class 
operators,  fathers  have  taught  their  sons  and  daughters  inth 
particular  line,  and  thus  have  we  the  accumulation  of  the  i 

/  perience  of  ages  focused  and  interned  in  the  present  operati 
He  can  only  do  one  class  of  work  well.  If  his  work  is  to  tr 
out  white  blankets,  he  is  no  use  at  colored  blankets,  and  v 
versa.  The  workman  is  a  perfect  automatic  machine,  capable 
doing  perfect  work  along  one  line,  but  totally  indifi'erent  as 
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everything  else.  For  the  same  reason  the  cost  of  production 
here  is  much  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  production  in 
Canada. 

4.  Canada  cannot  compete  and  can  only  hope  to  emulate  the 
dyers  of  this  district  for  the  same  reason.  This  branch  of  the 
trade  above  all  others  is  here  seen  in  its  perfection,  the  result 
of  ages  of  patient  experimental  work.  This  success  has  only  been  • 
brought  to  its  present  perfect  condition  by  myriads  of  failures, 
by  unlimited  use  of  money,  and  by  men  foi  ages  giving  of  their 
best  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  its  fulfilment.  In  this  regard  I 
feel  sure  that  the  climate  and  the  water  have  played  a  some- 
what prominent  part  in  its  accomplishment.  The  moist,  damp, 
but  temperate  climate,  without  any  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  together  with  the  soft  unmineralized  water,  have  no  doubt 
been  great  factors  in  assisting  to  this  end. 

Query.  Is  it  possible  to  have  this  dyeing  trade  carried  on  to 
its  best  fulfilment,  a  fulfilment  in  which  air  and  water  play  so 
prominent  a  part,  otherwise  than  in  such  a  climate,  and  with 
such  water? 

5.  England  also  has  the  advantage  of  cheap,  expert,  skilled 
labor  ready  to  her  hand.  Canada  cannot  expect  to  obtain  this 
labor  for  some  time.  Operatives  of  this  class  do  not  care  to 
emigrate.  What  inducement  has  a  young  country  to  offer  them? 
They  desire  to  work  as  their  fathers  have  done.  Their  horizon 
is  limited.  Free  grants  of  land  have  no  attraction  for  them. 
They  will  only  emigrate  in  families  when  they  are  assured  of 
steady  and  continuous  work  in  this  particular  line.  They  will 
rather  bear  the  hardships  of  life  and  the  pinching  of  poverty 
entailed  by  the  smallness  of  wages  here,  than  launch  out  into 
the  unknown,  and  I  am  fain  to  admit  that  from  their  stand- 
point they  are  right.  Such  operatives  have  simply  become 
through  ages  of  application  to  their  special  work  automatic 
machines. 

6.  England  also  has  the  advantage  in  being  the  wool  market 
of  the  world,  and  in  this  way  has  the  pick  of  the  raw  product  to 
choose  from  at  a  much  better  price. 

In  What  Way  Can  Canada  Compete? 

Then  in  what  way  can  Canada  hope  to  compete? 
J)      1.  By  purchasing  the  best  up-to-date  machinery,   no  matter 
what  the  expense  may  be. 

2.  Importing  heads  of  departments  from  here  who  know  the 
business  from  the  bottom  up,  and  who  are  also  graduates  from 
the  textile  schools. 

3.  Importing  from  here  workmen  in  special  lines,  they  and 
^  their  families,   because  their  work  is   generally  along  one  line, 

and  each  child  naturally  excels  in  the  line  in  which  his  father 
labors. 

^  4.  Have  the  diflerent  provincial  governments  establish,  in 
connection  with  the  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
practical  technical  schools,  where  aside  from  any  book  knowledge 
the  practical  side  of  the  question  shall  be  taught,  and  from 
which  may  issue  not  a  phalanx  of  professional  men,  but  a  great 
army  of  expert  workers,  who  by  their  endeavors  will  one  day 
hold  the  high  distinction  of  having  raised  Canada  from  medio- 
crity in  woollen  manufacture,  to  the  equal  of  her  competitors. 
Skilful  Workmen  by  Inheritance. 

The  magnitude  of  this  industry  impresses  itself  more 
forcibly  every  time  I  go  through  these  large  factories,  where 
you  see  thousands  of  spindles,  and 'hundreds  of  looms  moving  as 
if  by  magic  and  you  could  almost  believe  it  is  magic  when  you 
see  the  beautiful  products  brought  forth  by  the  skilled  operator, 
who,  on  inquiry,  you  find  has  been  employed  in  the  one  fac- 
tory, and  has  been  doing  that  particular  work  for  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  his  or  her  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  or  her. 

Product  of  Art  and  Technical  Schools. 

I  then  inquire  about  the  foremen,  and  those  who  direct  the 
output  of  these  looms  and  machinery,  and  I  find  that  90  per 
cent,  of  them  are  either  men  who  are  naturally  born  to  the 
"purple,"  or  are  the  product  of  the  best  art  and  technical 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  district.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
technical  art  and  design   schools   are  princely  endowed  by  the 


men  who  have  made  their  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds 
from  the  ideas  and  designing  capabilities  of  , their  •  foremen  ? 

The  Yorkshire  man  is  a  great  character,  worthy  in  business 
of  the  admiration  of  the  world,  thoughtful  and  resourceful, 
quiet,  deliberate,  persevering  and  conservative,  filled  with  a 
grand  conception  that  in  him  lies  in  any  line  the  attributes  of 
success,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  too  much  indifi'erent  to  the 
rush  and  stress  of  the  twentieth  century's  business  life. 

"No  man  can  equal  Yorkshire  in  woollens,  worsteds,  blankets 
and  textiles,"  so  says  the  Yorkshire  operative,  and  with  this  in- 
born faith  he  day  by  day  does  his  every  day  duties,  and  does 
them  well,  knowing  full  well  that  through  his  abilities,  genius 
and  adaptability  inter-woven  into  the  warp  and  woof,  from 
which  he  is  forming  the  cloth  for  the  garments  of  the  world,  he 
is  building  up  his  country's  honor,  and  his  country's  fame  and 
renown  the  wide  world  over,  doing  his  part  "whatever  betide." 
Scholarships  for  Technical  Education. 
I  would  here  suggest  to  the  merchant  princes,  and  wealthy 
men  of  Canaida-  the  advisability  of  establishing  scholarships  in 
connection  with  technical  education,  which  would  enable  some 
of  the  bright  Canadian  youth  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  the 
textile  and  technical  departments  of  the  colleges  of  this  district. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  this  regard  which  should  redound  more  to 
the  fame  of  the  donors,  and  from  which  Canada  would  reap 
more  real  business  advantage  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

This  report  is  valuable  for  the   information  contained  with 
regard  to  the  size  and  superiority  of   the   British  woollen  in- 
dustry.   In   addition  to  the   comments   made  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
-  however,    respecting  the    disadvantages    from    which  Canada 
',  suffers  in  competition,   we   may  add  the   following  important 
J  facts: — ■ 

Duty. 

In  the  first  place  only  certain  lines  of  woollens  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  enjoy  the  preference  protection  of  30 
per  cent. ;  blankets,  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds  are 
still  under  the  231/3  per  cent,  preference  duty.  Further  than 
this,  the  protection  extended  in  any  branch  of  the  Canadian 
woollen  trade  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  vast  differ- 
ences which  exist  in  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  case  of  installing  a  plant,  the  cost  of 
machinery  and  many  other  details,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  the  Canadian  mill  is 
handicapped  by  more  than  30  per  cent.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  transporta.tion  rates  from  great  shipping  centres  like 
Liverpool  to  various  portions  of  the  Dominion  are  lower  than 
the  rates  to  these  same  markets  from  the  woollen  producing 
centres  of  the  Dominion. 

Machinery. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  Canadian  mills  are  not  as 
well  equipped  as  the  highly  specialized  factories  of  Great 
Britain.    It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  however,  what  encourage- 

r  ment  is  offered  for  further  investment  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  already  sunk  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  own  and  others' 
money  in  an  industry  which,  even  under  very  careful  manage- 
ment,  is  subject   to   the   enormous   competition   arising  from 

^annual  importations  into  our  small  market  of  more  than  fifteen 
million  dollars.  And  for  the  same  reason,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  British  workmen  will  leave  employment  at  home, 
even  at  small  wages,  and  emigrate  to  a  country  where  the 
industry  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  livelihood  is  so 
depressed  that  the  majority  of  the  mills  are  running  only  on 
faith  and  for  part  time? 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  mills  that  in  some  lines 
their  product  is  fully  equal,  if  not  better,  than  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced in  Yorkshire, — the  wonder  is  that  they  have  done  so  well. 
Experts  from  Great  Britain  have  complimented  Canadian 
woollen  mills  upon  their  enterprise  and  have  repeatedly  made 
the  additional  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  climatic 
conditions  in  Canada  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  a  large  and 
successful  woollen  industry.  What  is  possible  will  not  be  known 
until  proper  tariff  conditions  are  secured  and  confidence  restored 
in  Canadian  woollen  mills  and  their  products. 


POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AT  NIAGARA 


A  Short  Account  of  the  Hydraulic  and  Electrical  Development  Work  now 
under  way  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Niagara,  whose  name  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  has  been 
familiar  to  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  ideal  in  the 
way  of  scenic  grandeur,  seems  destined'  soon  to  become  world- 
famous  as  a  power-distributing  centre  as  well. 

The  history  of  its  rapid  development  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  industrial  life  of  our  continent. 
Twenty  years  ago  hydraulic  engineering  was  thought  to  be  of 
so  little  importance  that  it  received  next  to  no  attention  in  the 
large  technical  colleges  of  America.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1890, 
the  total  electrical  horse  power  used  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  was  only  15,000.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1895,  the  principle  of  the  alternating  current  was  for  the  first  time 
successfully  utilized  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  power  to 


of  the  entire  volume)  reaches  the  lower  stretches  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  or  Horse  Shoe  Falls.  This  fact  in  itself  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  large  plants  on  the  Canadian 
side.  Moreover  the  Canadian  shore  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  matter  of  drift  ice  and  floating  debris.  Anything  of  this  nature 
coming  through  the  Canadian  channel  generally  follows  the  middle 
course  of  the  river,  while  on  the  United  States  side  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  it  to  hug  the  shore,  thus  causing  at  times  trouble  and 
annoyance  to  plants  located  in  that  quarter.  It  is  true  that  up  to 
the  present  the  United  States  has  outstripped  Canada  in  the 
development  of  power  at  Niagara,  but  this  may  be  easily 
explained  by  the  extensive  local  market  available  on  that  side  of 
the  river. 


Model  by  The  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Showing  Works   in  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park. 


factories.  In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it  is  little  less  than 
marvellous  that  at  the  present  time  there  should  be  actually  with- 
in sight  of  the  Niagara  district  alone  a  development  aggregating 
nearly  700,000  horse  power.  Plants  already  in  operation  are 
delivering  daily  156,600  h.p.,  and  when  the  construction  work  now 
under  way  is  completed  there  will  be  an  hydraulic  development 
sufficient  to  generate  over  four  times  that  amount. 

Engineers  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  along  the  Niagara  frontier  the  advantages 
offered  on  the  Canadian  side  are  much  superior  to  those  across 
the  river.  Owing  to  the  greater  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
on  the  Canadian  side  most  of  the  water  (probably  three-fourths 


Power  House,  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co. 


The  Caiadian  Niagara  Power  Company. 

Of  the  three  large  companies  whose  plants  are  now  in  process 
of  construction  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  first  to  commence  opera- 
tions was  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  located  just  across  the  river.  Their 
charter  dates  from  1892.  They  were  also  the  first  actually  to 
produce  power,  having  put  two  of  their  large  10,000  h.p.  genera- 
tors into  successful  operation  on  January  1st  of  the  present  year. 

Their  plant  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  above  the  falls  in  the 
Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park.  The  water  is  taken  in  from 
the  river  through  a  short  canal  and  forebay  and  discharged 
through  penstocks  into  turbines  near  the  bottom  of  a  wheel  pit. 
This  wheel  pit  is  excavated  out  of  solid  rock,  and  is  580  feet  long 
and  160  feet  deep.  From  here  the  water  is  carried  away  to  the 
lower  river  by  means  of  a  tunnel  about  2,000  feet  long,  having  its 
portal  just  below  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls. 

The  power  house  is  situated  immediately  over  the  wheel  pit 
It  is  a  handsome  building  of  white  stone,  and  is  equipped  with 
eleven  large  generating  units,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of 
10,000  h.p.,  making  110,000  h.p.  in  all.  At  the  top  of  the  hill, 
just  outside  the  park  limits,  a  transforming  station  has  been 
erected  where  tlie  voltage  may  be  raised  for  long  distance  trans- 
mission. 

For  the  sale  of  their  power,  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co. 
will  look  in  the  first  instance  to  Canadian  consumers,  though  pre- 
parations are  being  made  to  market  it  in  near-by  United  States 
points,  should  such  a  course  become  desirable.  The  right-of-way 
for  a  transmission  line  to  Buff'alo  has  been  secured  via  the 
Canadian  river  bank  and  Fort  Erie,  while  cable  connections  over 
the  upper  steel  arch  bridge  will  enable  them  to  operate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  allied  company  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  Until 
such  time  as  the  Electrical  Development  Co.  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  power,  the  Toronto  and  Niagara  Power  Co.  will  probably 
be  a  large  customer  for  the  power  of  this  company. 
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The  Ontario  Power  Company  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Next  in  order  of  the  development  comes  the  Ontario  Power 
Company,  incorporated  under  a  Dominion  charter  in  1887.  Their 
head  works  are  located  in  the  smooth  water  of  the  upper  river, 
above  the  iirst  line  of  rapids  opposite  the  Dufferin  Islands.  From 
here  three  main  conduits  lead  the  water  through  the  park  to  a 
point  on  the  cliff  below  the  falls.  Thence  it  is  taken  by  penstocks 
in  tunnels  through  the  clilT  to  the  generating  station,  situated  in 
the  gorge  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river. 


18-Foot  Main  Aqueduct,  The  Ontario  Power  Co. 


The  intake  proper  consists  of  concrete  piers  supporting  a  con- 
tinuous reinforced  concrete  curtain  wall,  extending  both  below 
and  above  the  normal  surface  of  the  river,  and  built  at  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  current  so  as  to  deflect  it  sufficiently  to  carry  off  ice. 
A  gathering  wall,  submerged  for  the  most  part  and  roughly 
paralleling  the  shore  line,  leads  from  the  end  of  the  intake  to  the 
screens,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  eight  acres.  An  inner  forebay, 
with  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  extends  from  the  screens  to  the 
gates,  which  are  three  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  main  con- 
duits. A  substantial  and  artistic  building  covers  the  gates,  and 
an  equipment  of  boilers  and  steam  pipes  provides  aq-ainst  freezing. 

Of  the  conduits  one  is  now  almost  complete.  It  is  6,180  feet 
long  and  18  feet  interior  diameter,  and  when  flowing  at  full 
capacity  it  will  pass  about  3,900  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
For  its  construction  steel  plates  l^  inch  thick  were  used,  with 
double  riveted  joints.  To  secure  additional  stiffness  seven  inch 
bulb  tees  were  riveted  to  the  upper  half  of  the  circumfei'ence  of 
the  pipe  at  intervals  of  four  feet.  Before  tlie  trench  in  which  it 
was  erected  was  backfilled,  the  pipe  was  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
sand  blast  and  covered  with  three  coats  of  paint,  both  inside  and 
out.  Conductors  have  been  arranged  to  protect  against  stray 
electric  currents,  while  an  open  relief  and  spill  way  through  a 
tunnel  provides  against  fluctuations  of  head. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  conduit  six  penstocks  lead  through 
shafts  and  tunnels  to  the  power  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
Each  penstock  supplies  water  for  a  10,000  h.p.  unit.  From  this 
first  conduit  therefore  a  development  of  60,000  h.p.  will  be  pos- 
sible, making  the  ultimate  development  with  three  conduits 
180,000  h.p. 

The  generating  station  is  a  flat-roofed  building  somewhat  after 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  It  is  76  feet  wide  and  05  feet 
high,  and  for  the  full  capacity  will  be  about  1,000  feet  long.  It 
contains  only  the  main  generators  and  their  turbines.  Concrete 
draft  tubes  lead  from  the  latter  to  the  tail  race,  situated  in  the 
foundations.  The  gross  head  between  forebay  and  tail  water 
levels  is  200  feet,  of  which  175  is  effective  on  the  turbines. 

The  transforming  and  distributing  station  is  in  process  of 
erection  on  the  bluff  above  the  conduit.   It  is  of  imposing  appear- 


ance, and  in  general  keeping  with  the  aesthetic  effects  everywhere 
noticeable  through  the  park.  This  separation  of  the  switch- 
board and  attendant  apparatus  from  the  power  house  removes 
the  possible  dangers  incident  to  the  operation  of  high  voltage 
switches,  and  concentrates  the  management  of  both  generators 
and  transformers  in  a  single  operating  room. 

Electrical  Development  Company  of  Ontario. 

Further  up  the  river,  past  the  power  house  of  the  Canadian 
Niagara  Power  Co.  and  between  it  and  the  head  works  of  the 
Ontario  Power  Co.,  is  situated  the  site  upon  which  the  plant  of 
the  Electrical  Development  Company  of  Ontario  is  being  con- 
structed. 

The  works  of  this  company  and  of  the  Toronto  &  Niagara 
Power  Co.,  subsidiary  to  it,  are  of  especial  interest  to  Torontonians, 
as  preparations  are  being  made  to  transmit  a  large  amount  of  the 
power  generated  to  that  city.  A  through  electric  service  between 
Toronto  and  the  Falls  will  also  be  established.  The  gentlemen 
behind  the  project  are  well  known  in  Canadian  financial  circles, 
and  include  among  their  number  Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mackenzie,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.  Pellatt  and  Hon.  George  Cox. 

Generally  speaking,  their  plan  of  hydaulie  development  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co.  Water  is 
diverted  from  the  rapids  above  the  falls  into  an  immense  wheel 
pit,  thence  by  tunnel  into  the  lower  river.  The  execution  of  the 
plans  however  has  involved  a  number  of  daring  engineering  feats 
which  have  made  the  progress  of  the  work  decidedly  spectacular. 

At  Tempest  Point,  the  site  selected,  a  turbulent  cascade  rushes 
by,  creating  at  once  an  impression  of  irresistible  power.  To  build 
a  coffer  dam  that  would  hold  back  these  roaring  waters  and 
reclaim  eleven  acres  of  the  river  bed  for  construction  purposes 
was  a  task  which  might  well  have  staggered  less  resourceful 
engineers  than  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  Operations  were 
begun  on  April  2nd,  1903,  and  for  some  distance  from  the  shore 
crib  after  crib  was  built  into  place  with  comparative  ease.  But 
when  the  work  had  reached  a  point  where  it  had  to  be  carried  on 
at  right  angles  to  14  feet  of  water  flowing  at  a  high  velocity  the 
real  difficulty  began.  A  platform  was  suspended  out  for  sixteen 
feet  from  the  end  of  each  successive  crib,  and  standing  on  this  the 
engineers  had  to  sound  every  inch  of  the  river  bottom  with  an 
iron  rod,  the  cribs  being  built  to  fit  afterwards.    An  idea  can  be 


Generating  Station  Under  Construction,  The  Ontario  Power  Co. 


gained  of  the  force  of  the  water  when  it  is  mentioned  that  fre- 
quently the  sounding  rod  was  bent  almost  at  right  angles.  To 
break  the  force  of  the  current,  a  fender  of  heavy  timbers,  held  in 
position  by  three  steel  cables  from  some  works  higher  up  the  river, 
projected  out  beyond  the  last  crib  in  place.  On  two  occasions  it 
was  carried  completely  away.  The  unwatering  of  the  site  last 
spring  revealed  a  river  bed  of  ^oUd  rock,  strewn  with  immense 
boulders  and  badly  fissured. 

The  permanent  outerworks  consist  of  a  long  divertin'|,  dam 
running  out  for  some  200  feet  into  the  midst  of  the  rapids  and  at 
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Wheel  Pit  from  the  Lower  Level,  Electrical  Development  Co. 


light  angles  to  them,  then  swinging  round  and  paralleling  the 
current  up  stream.  It  is  in  all  about  850  feet  in  length.  At  its 
upper  end  the  crest  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  normal  surface  of 
the  liver,  while  at  the  lower  end  it  will  be  partially  submerged  in 
order  to  allow  ice  and  refuse  to  be  swept  out  of  the  forebay  by 
the  cross  currents.  The  supply  of  water  afforded  by  this  dam  will 
be  close  on  to  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  actual  requirements 
being  estimated  at  700,000  cubic  feet. 

Two  lines   of  masonry  piers,  with  arches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  support  continuous  concrete  walls  which  separatt 
the  outer  forebay  from  the  ice  racks.    The  wheel  pit  is  415  feei 
long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  is  sunk  through  solid  rock  to  a  deptl 
of  160  feet.   At  its  bottom  will  be  installed  eleven  pair  of  vertica 
turbine  wheels,  rated  at  12,500  h.p.  per  pair.    These  will  rest  oi 
solid  rock  and  masonry  foundations.    The  water  after  leaving  th 
penstocks  will  be  carried  by  draft  tubes  into  two  side  tunnels, 
which  unite  to  form  a  common  tail  race  some  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  wheel  pit.    The  discharge  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  running  in  a  straight  line  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
a  portal  in  the  base  of  the  escarpment  behind  the  Horse  Shoe 
Falls.    This  affords  the  shortest  possible  run,  and  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  keeping  down  the  first  cost. 

The  power  house  will  be  a  handsome  structure  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  renaissance,  and  when  completed  will  no  doubt  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  park.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land 
fronting  on  the  Welland  River  some  two  miles  away  have  been 
acquired  for  manufacturing  sites.  The  transmission  of  power  to 
Toronto  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Toronto  &  Niagara  Power  Co., 
who  have  already  secured  a  private  right-of-way  with  a  minimum 
width  of  eighty  feet.  This  will  allow  ample  room  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  double  track  line  of  railway,  as  well  as  the  placing 
of  the  steel  towers  which  will  support  the  transmission  cables. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  Canadians  to  ■. 
know  that  apart  from  the  muckers  and  ordinary  laborers,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  workmen  engaged  on  this  important  undertaking 
,re  their  own  fellow  countrymen.    The  material  that  is  being 
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used  is  also  for  the  most  part  Canadian.  "Our  instructions  from 
head  office,"  said  Mr.  Beverley  R.  Value,  resident  engineer  of  the 
Electrical  Development  Company,  "are  always  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Canadian  material,  other  things  being  equal  or  nearly 
equal.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  supplies  are  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  and  I  must  say  that  thus  far  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory." 

For  illustrations  and  general  information  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Cleve  of  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  Co.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Harsch,  of  the  Ontario  Power  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Beverley  R.  Value.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Daven- 
port, of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  for  permission  to 
make  use  of  data  contained  in  his  excellent  little  volume  entitled 
The  Niagara  Falls  Electrical  Handbook. 


THE  WEST  HAS  MILLIONS  TO  SPEND. 
ARE  YOU  GETTING  YOUR  SHARE? 


From  The  Commercial,  Winnipeg,  Nov.  26,  1904. 

Eighty  million  dollars  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  West's 
return  this  season  from  crops,  live  stock  and  dairy  products. 
From  this  year's  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  alone  will 
be  realized  the  tidy  wage  of  seventy  million  dollars,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,   perhaps,   $69,749,975.    Taking  last  week's  closing 


quotations,  our  estimate  is,  in  detail: — 

Wheat,  60,000,000  bushels,  average  grade  3  Nor.,  at 

87c.  per  bushel   $52,200,000 

Oats,  44,600,000  bushels,  average  grade  3  white,  at 

8.30  c.  per  bushel   13,380,000 

Barley,  1,500,000  bushels,  average  grade  No.  4,  at 

35c.  per  bushel   3,675,000 

Flaxseed,  530,500  bushels,  at  95e.,    Fort  William 

basis   494,975 


Total  $69,749,975 


The  estimate  of  sixty  million  bushels  wheat  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  figure  given  by  the  North- West  Grain  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, and  the  other  figures  are  taken  from  the  Association's 
statement.  The  grain  dealers  put  the  wheat  yield  at  59,857,190 
bushels,  while  other  experts  place  it  as  high  as  sixty-three  and 
sixty-five  millions.  The  Warehouse  Commissioner  estimated  the 
crop  at  60,000,000  bushels.  As  to  the  average  grade,  an  analysis  of 
Winnipeg  inspections  indicates  that  it  is  rather  better  than  No. 
3  Northern,  but  we  have  assumed  the  lower  grade  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

For  a  new  and  undeveloped  country  $70,000,000  is  a  good  sea- 
son's wage  especially  when  you  consider  that  there  are  several 
other  important  sources  of  wealth  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  hay 
crop  has  been  a  large  one,  and  baled  stock  was  worth  last  week 
on  track  Winnipeg  $7.50  per  ton.  Owing  to  the  abundant  pas- 
ture the  make  of  dairy  products  has  been  particularly  large.  In 
fact  the  dairy  industry  is  growing  every  year,  as  farmers  are 
giving  more  attention  to  stock.  Then  there  is  the  great  live  stock 
industry  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  fact  seventy  millions 
is  away  short  of  the  actual  value  of  the  crops,  animals  and 
animal  products  produced  by  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  this 
year.  Thanksgiving  Day  found  the  West  feeling  decidedly  "good" 
in  the  possession  of  an  ample  "wad." 

Other  sources  of  revenue  must  not  be  overlooked.  Numerous 
coal  mines,  natural  gas  wells,  and  oil  properties  have  helped  to 
swell  the  West's  total  wage  account,  while  the  steady  apprecia- 
tion of  land  values  is  adding  millions  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
West's  balance  sheet. 

In  British  Columbia  returns  from  the  fruit  growing  industry 
promise  to  be  larger  than  ever,  the  use  of  proper  machinery 
and  introduction  of  more  economical  systems  is  putting  the 
mining  industry  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and 
making  it  more  profitable,  while  there  is  the  promise  of  a  great 
development  in  the  herring  industry,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
almost  a  million  dollars  found  money,  so  to  speak,  will  be  derived 
from  the  export  of  dog  salmon  to  Japan. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  RATES  ON  GRAIN  AND  GRAIN 
PRODUCTS. 


In  response  to  a  protest  filed  with  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion against  the  somewhat  abrupt  advance  in  rates  on  fiour, 
grain  and  mill  stufl's  from  Ontario  to  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
the  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Chief 
Traffic  Officer  of  the  Board.  It  might  be  explained  that  the  law 
requires  an  advance  notice  of  ten  days  from  the  railways  when 
the  desire  is  to  raise  rates.  The  tarifi's  complained  of  were 
issued  on  an  advance  notice  of  four  or  five  days. 

Ottawa,  29th  December,  1904. 

W.  H.  D.  Miller,  Esq., 

Manager  Transportation  Department,  C.M.A., 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir, — -In  the  matter  of  advanced  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  from  Ontario  points  to  certain  points  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  which  were  published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railways  without  the  full  ten  days'  notice  as  re- 
quired by  the  Railway  Act,  and  with  reference,  also,  to  your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners. 

I  have  to  advise  you  that  an  order  has  been  to-day  signed  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  Commissioner,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  beg 
to  enclose.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    J.  HARDWELL. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF 

The  complaint  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  milling  interests  of  the  Association,  and 
other  millers  and  grain  merchants,  against  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  for  advancing  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  con- 
travention of  the  Railway  Act,  1903. 

On  November  30th  and  December  1st  the  Companies  named 
respectively  issued  Supplement  No.  3  to  G.T.R.  Tariff  C.R.C.  No. 
E.  177  and  No.  4  to  C.P.R.  Tariff  C.R.C.  No.  E.  177,  increasing 
the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products,  which  supplements  they 
declared  were  to  become  operative  December  5th  instant: — 

The  issue  of  said  Tariffs  by  said  companies  to  take  effect  at 
the  time  stated  being  clearly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  Section 
262,  sub-section  2  of  the  Act, — 

IT  IS  ORDERED 

That  the  rates  imposed  prior  to  the  issue  of  said  unauthorized 
supplementary  tariffs  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  force  until 
the  18th  day  of  December,  instant;  and  that  the  supplementary 
tariffs  issued  on  November  30th  and  December  1st,  advancing 
the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products,  shall  be  deemed  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  have  come  into  effect  and  become  operative 
on  the  10th  day  of  December,  iristant;  but  subject  to  and  upon 
the  condition  that  the  said  companies  shall  without  delay  refund 
to  the  shippers  affected,  individually  and  respectively,  the  amount 
or  amounts  charged  and  collected  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  in 
excess  of  the  amount  properly  chargeable  under  the  previous 
tariffs,  between  the  5th  and  10th  days  of  December,  instant. 

(Signed)    M.  E.  BERNIER, 
Deputy  Chief  Commissioner, 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada. 


Business  Opening  Wanted. 

Mechanical  engineer,  having  executive  ability  and  14  years' 
experience  with  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  Canada  and 
United  States,  desires  to  become  financially  interested  with  some 
suitable  manufacturing  concern  in  the  capacity  of  Manager  or 
General  Superintendent.  Address  replies  to  Box  G,  Industrial 
Canada,  Toronto. 


Transportation  Department 


\^  John  R.  Marlow,  the  new  Manager  of  the  Transportation 
Department  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  takes 
up  the  important  duties  of  the  post  backea  up  by  fourteen 
years'  experience  in  matters  pertaining  to  freight  movement. 
He  began  his  railroad  career  with  J.  N.  Sutherland,  C.P.R. 
General  Freight  Agent  at  Toronto,  and  was  later  under  E. 
Tiffin.  Succeeding  W.  B.  Lanigan  as  Travelling  Freight  Agent 
for  Ontario,  he  later  became  M.  H.  Brown's  chief  clerk,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  present  appointment  occupied  that  position 
in  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager  Bulling's  office,  his  connec- 
^  tion  having  been  entirely  with  the  C.P.R. 

In  his  new  post  Mr.  Marlow  will  be  called  upon  to  protect  at 
all  points  the  interests  of  the  shipping  public  against  the  execu- 


JoHN  R.  Marlow, 
Mgr.  Transportation  Department. 


tives  of  the  railways,  and  to  secure  what  rights  and  privileges 
he  can  for  them.  While  representing  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation his  position  is  essentially  a  public  one,  since  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  are  on  a  line  with  those  of  shippers  in 
general.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Miller,  has  been  successful  in 
winning  several  important  concessions,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  ably  carried  on  by  the  new 
manager. 


\ 


THE  RAILWAY  ACT— A  REMINDER. 


The  Railway  Act  of  1903,  in  effect  since  the  1st  of  February 
last,  measures  the  relationship  between  the  railways  and  the 
.  I  public.  It  gives  a  more  liberal  interpretation  than  the  previous 
J  \  Act  to  public  rights  with  respect  to  transportation.  Provisions 
were  made  in  the  old  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  provi- 
sions which  prjbably  appealed  to  the  parliament  which  framed 
the  Act  as  re?  jonably  liberal.  The  weakness  of  the  Act  was  in  the 
agency  by  w  ich  jiublic  protection  was  to  be  ensured,  that  is,  the 


\\  Railway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  a  result  of  this  de-*; 
\  feet,  very  little  was  heard  of  the  rights  of  the  public.  When  these 
rights  were  enforced,  on  those  few  occasions  like  the  oil  case, 
it  was  with  much  expense  of  time  and  money.  The  protection 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  old  Act  might  be  said  therefore  to 
be  of  little  purpose,  and  those  public  privileges  and  rights  prac- 
tically fell  into  desuetude. 

Under  the  present  Act  the  protection  of  the  public  is  more 
adequately  provided  for,  both  in  the  wording  of  the  Act  and  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  whom  it  is  administered.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  similar  fate  befalling  the 
public  under  the  present  Act.  Even  if  the  public  are  not  alive 
to  their  rights,  the  Board,  when  it  disposes  of  the  mass  of 
tariffs,  to  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  attach  it?  first 
approval,  will  doubtless  take  up  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  tariffs  to  examine  the  rates  and  conditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  their  reasonableness  and  legality.  The  Board  may 
also  consider  and  report  upon  the  important  transportation  ques- 
tions affecting  the  development  of  Canada.  In  any  case,  the  pub- 
lic should  be  watchful  to  see  that  their  rights  are  respected.  Un- 
doubtedly the  railways  will  exercise  the  advantages  which  accrue 
to  them  under  the  Act.  They  may  be  inclined  to  disregard 
the  public  rights.  Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  a 
determination  to  exercise  the  privileges  which  accrue  to  them 
under  this  new  and  improved  legislation  are  essential,  in  order 
that  the  advantages  and  protection  provided  for  the  public 
may  not  be  lost  to  them  by  default. 

Already  the  railways  have  evidenced  a  desire  to  ignore  the 
Act  by  putting  in  effect  important  advances  in  freight  rates, 
without  giving  the  ten  days  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so. 
The  Association  filed  (as  below  noted)  a  protest  with  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners. 

The  Transportation  Department  cannot  of  itself  provide  pro- 
tection against  all  infringements  of  the  public  riglits.  In  so  far 
as  these  infringements  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  De^. 
partment,  they  will  be  dealt  with  with  the  vigor  which  circum- 
stances may  warrant.  The  Department  must  rely  upon  indivi-  ' 
dual  members  for  assistance  in  asserting  individual  and  to  some 
extent  the  general  rights  and  interests. 


RAILWAYS  AND  THE  EXPROPRIATION  OF  COAL. 


The  disposition  at  times  of  the  railways  to  appropriate  coal, 
in  transit  to  manufacturers,  though  causing  some  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  the  owners,  has  been  defended  by  the  railways  as  a 
measure  of  necessity  (somewhat  like  the  right  to  expropriate 
land)  which  on  occasions  the  public  good  and  the  transportation 
of  mails  may  warrant.  Inquiries  into  the  matter  have  failed  to 
discover  that  the  right  to  appropriate  coal  or  any  other  property 
entrusted  for  carriage  to  a  transportation  company  falls  as  a 
privilege  to  railways. 

The  contract  is  to  deliver  coal  quite  as  much  as  silk,  and  while 
the  average  manufacturer  or  individual  may  not  be  disposed  to 
dispute  with  the  railway  the  legality  of  its  action,  it  is  proper 
that  the  manufacturer  should  know  that  the  railways  have  no 
legal  right  to  appropriate  his  property  and  that  he  is  justified, 
where  his  property  has  been  seized  for  railway  purposes,  in  ask- 
ing for  recompense,  not  on  the  basis  upon  which  he  purchased 
the  coal,  but  upon  a  basis  that  will  allow  him  some  reasonable 
ro-muneration,  ovev         above  the  cost  of  the  coal,  for  at  least  his 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  YEAR'S  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 


Looking  back  over  the  past  year^  Canadians  liave  many  causes 
for  gratitude  and  rejoicing.  The  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and 
plenty,  and  the  statement  may  be  made  without  undue  boasting 
that  no  six  millions  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  live  under 
better  laws  and  enjoy  uniformly  as  many  material  comforts 
and  blessings  as  the  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  long-awaited  development  of  Canada,  aided  by  many  wise 
legislative  measures,  has  brought  a  time  of  true  yet  normal  pros- 
perity,— a  prosperity  which  is  likely  to  increase,  and  which  is 
already  attracting  the  attention  of  every  other  portion  of  the 
I  civilized  world.  A  few  features  of  the  year's  development  are 
worthy  of  special  attention. 

General  Trade. 

Stock  taking  returns  for  the  past  year  show  that  in  many 
lines  the  volume  of  trade  has  been  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year,  while  many  commodities  have  increased  in  price.  Farmers, 
manufacturers,  retail  merchants,  and  workingmen  have,  speak- 
ing generally,  made  advances  on  previous  years.  The  public 
bank  deposits  show  an  increase  of  $60,000,000  over  1903,  while 
Canadian  securities  have  recovered  from  a  somewhat  severe  de- 
pression and  are  facing  the  new  year  at  appreciative  values,  and 
with  good  prospects. 

Manufacturing, 

The  manufacturing  industries,  while  enjoying  considerable 
prosperity  in  many  lines,  show  some  noticeable  exceptions,  and 
though  the  German  surtax  and  the  anti-dumping  regulations 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  restraining  foreign  importations  at 
"illegitimate  cheapness,"  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  need 
of  the  approaching  general  revision  of  the  tariiT.  The  unusual 
depression  in  such  important  industries  as  lumber  and  woollens 
has  seriously  affected  an  otherwise  general  prosperity,  while 
many  smaller  industries  are  still  suffering  severely  from  the 
present  conditions. 

The  year,  however,  is  marked  by  notable  advancements  in 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  qualities  and  finish  of  various  kinds  of  goods  and  the  im- 
<>rovements  made  in  organization  and  business  management. 
\  The  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  to 
patronize  home  industries,  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  admirable  and  gratifying  developments  of  the  year. 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Bradstreet's  review  shows  that  Canadian  foreign  trade,  im- 
ports and  exports,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  the 
latest  for  which  official  statistics  are  issued,  amounted  to  $455,- 
637,237,  against  $481,059,335  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease 
in  the  total  volume  of  $25,422,098.  The  total  imports,  not  in- 
cluding coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $240,719,637,  an  increase 
of  $2,272,741  over  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts show  a  decline  of  $25,288,321.  This  establishes  a  trade 
balance  against  Canada  of  $27,561,062.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $73,173,549,  as  against 
$71,783,000  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  $1,390,549. 
From  the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $150,826,515  were 
imported  as  against  $137,605,000,  an  increase  of  $13,221,515. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  are  those  in  which  the  most  serious 
decline  is  felt.  This  year  they  amounted  to  $117,591,375,  against 
$131,202,000  for  1902,  a  decrease  of  $13,610,625.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  amoimted  to  $61,770,379,  an  increase  of  $2,883,478. 

The  trade  balance  against  Canada  and  the  reduction  in  o-ir 
exports  to  Britain  must  be  regretted,  as  also  the  increasing  ten- 
dency to  increase  our  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  the 
face  of  so  slightly  increased  exports  •  to  ^      '   'country.  These 


tendencies,  while  affording  reflective  thought  for  Canadian  busi- 
ness men,  should  also  be  carefully  noted  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  people,  and  should  have  an  effective  influence  upon  the 
coming  tariff  revision. 

Government  Departments. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  in  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Canadian  Government  which  might  be  referred 
to,  but  which  lack  of  space  and  statistical  information  forbids. 

The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Immigration  Department  has 
proved  very  successful.  Almost  150,000  new  settlers  came  to 
Canada  in  1904.  The  majority  of  these  settled  in  the  North- 
West  Territories  and  their  work  will  add  materially  to  the  pro- 
duction of  national  wealth.  The  continued  influx  from  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  many 
sources  in  the  Republic,  must  be  particularly  gratifying,  and 
calls  for  distinct  commendation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Railway  Commission  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  of  the  new  century  in  Canada.  The  results 
so  far  achieved  through  its  labors  not  only  show  its  necessity, 
but  also  indicate  the  manifold  and  widespread  benefits  which  are 
possible  in  such  an  important  field  through  the  deliberations  and 
imtramelled  action  of  an  independent  tribunal. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  with  all  the 
activity  and  expenditure  involved  should  not  only  benefit  many 
Canadian  workingmen  and  manufacturers,  but  will  also  add  to 
our  transportation  facilities  another  great  transcontinental 
route,  and  will  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  classes  of  trade. 

While  the  imports  during  the  past  year  have  largely  increased 
there  is  a  sincere  and  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  "dumping"  evil,  and  the  Department  of 
Customs  has  under  way  a  specially  organized  staff  to  make  this 
feature  of  the  work  particularly  effective.  At  best,  however, 
the  new  regulations  are  looked  upon  as  being  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  intended  to  suffice  until  permanent  measures  are  adopted. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  nothing  may  arise  to  prevent  the  early 
settling  of  the  new  Tariff'  Commission  as  many  branches  of  trade 
urgently  require  changes  which  will  enable  them  to  produce  more 
cheaply  and  also  help  to  keep  Canadian  money  in  circulation  at 
home. 

Progress  in  Live  Stock. 

The  Live  Stock  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  pursuing  an  energetic  educational  policy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  live  stock  of  Canada,  and  has  been  working  for  the 
extension  of  the  markets  for  live  stock  and  live  stock  products. 

A  variety  of  means  have  been  employed.  Auction  sales  and 
winter  fairs  have  been  encouraged ;  good  practical  speakers 
have  been  supplied  for  the  meetings  of  Farmers'  Institutes; 
articles  on  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  have  been  given  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  press ;  and  short  courses  in  judging  the  various  classes 
of  stock  have  been  held  from  place  to  place. 

The  resulting  increase  in  the  output  of  stock  and  stock  pro- 
ducts has  been  very  gratifying.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  for  the  four  years  1896-97-98-99  we  find  that 
the  aggregate  output  of  beef,  bacon  and  cheese  for  that  period 
totalled  147  millions  of  dollars;  for  the  next  four  years  ending 
with  1903  these  same  products  totalled  230  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  exports  are  just  as  encouraging.  In  1890  the  exports  of 
animals  and  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $35,445,629;  last 
year  they  amounted  to  $112,043,365.  Live  stock  and  live  stock 
products  were  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  During  the  past 
year  shipments  of  pure  bred  stock  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  it  is  hoped  a  profitable  trade 
will  follow. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  satisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  and  with  continued 
energy,  and  wise  legislation,  we  may  look  forward  vith  confidence 
to  the  future. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

Some  General  Remarks  on  the  Situation  in  Ontario—Present  Facilities  and  Future  Needs— A  Prominent  Educationist 
on  the  Subject — What  Technical  Education  has  done  for  Germany. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  the  right  to  legislate  on  matters  respecting  education  in 
Canada  is  left  entirely  to  the  governments  of  the  different  Prov- 
inces. For  years  Ontario  has  been  carving  out  her  own  destiny 
in  matters  educational  quite  irrespective  of  what  Nova  Scotia 
has  done,  while  Quebec  has  been  pursuing  a  course  quite  different 
from  that  of  either.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  co-relate  the 
various  provincial  systems.  No  one  has  been  vested  with  the 
proper  authority  to  supervise  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on. 
There  has  been  no  central  bureau  to  suggest,  to  advise,  to 
organize,  or  to  encourage  new  movements  with  financial  aid.  On 
\  the  contrary,  each  Province  has  been  left  to  work  out  its  own 
^  salvation  in  any  way  which  it  might  see  fit. 

The  various  systems  in  vogue,  while  diff'ering  widely  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  are  alike  in  that  they  are  controlled  by  the 
Provincial  legislatures,  with  the  single  exception  of  Quebec, 
where  the  schools  are  sectarian,  and  consequently  under  ecclesias- 
tical control.  For  the  most  part,  tuition  in  the  public  element- 
ary schools  is  free.  In  the  secondary  schools  a  small  fee  is 
generally  charged,  but  this  may  be  remitted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  authorities.  Their  support  is  derived  from  three 
sources — school  taxes,  municipal  or  local  appropriations,  and 
provincial  grants. 

Departmental  Regulations  in  Ontario. 

The  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  where  the  public  school  system  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  highest  development,  empower  the  local  boards 
of  school  trustees  to  establish  the  following  schools :  ( 1 )  Kinder- 
gartens, (2)  public  schools,  (3)  night  schools,  (4)  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes,  (5)  art  schools,  (6)  county  model 
schools,  (7)  normal  schools,  (8)  schools  of  pedagogy,  (9)  teach- 
ers' institutes,  (10)  mechanics'  institutes,  and  (11)  industrial 
schools. 

Provincial  aid  is  available  for  (1)  elementary  schools,  (2) 
secondary  schools,  (3)  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
{4)  technical  schools. 

Expenditure  on  Techuical  Education. 

Upon  the  first  three  of  these  the  Ontario  Government  expended 
during  the  year  1903,  in  grants,  inspection,  salaries,  and  the 
conduct  of  examinations,  the  sum  of  $629,039.  On  technical 
education  so-called,  consisting  mostly  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  the  total  expenditiire  amounted  to  only  $14,534. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  on  what  may  be 
regarded  as  pure  academics  was  nearly  forty-three  times  as  great 
as  the  expenditure  on  technical  education.  The  entire  cost  of 
conducting  the  Education  Department  for  1903  was  $945,020. 
Technical  schools  in  Ontario,  therefore,  received  in  that  year  only 
1%  per  cent,  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
educational  purposes. 

One-Sided  Education. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  presented  by  other  Provinces, 
where  technical  schools  are  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  organiza- 
tion, would,  doubtless,  reveal  even  more  startling  descrepancies, 
but  the  statistics  for  Ontario  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  remark- 
able tendency  that  exists  to  make  academics  the  be  all  and 
the  end  all  of  our  educational  system.  That  this  is  a  mistake,, 
even  from  the  educator's  point  of  view,  is  clearly  recognized.  Dr. 
J.  A.  McLellan,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Normal  College,  refer- 
ring to  the  provision  recently  made  for  manual  training  in  that 
institution,  remarked  that  the  aim  and  spirit  of  every  teacher's) 
work  should  be  to  learn  to  do  by  knowing  and  know  by  doing. 
"That  the  educational  systems  of  this  country  have  not  produced 
the  best  results,  have  not  comt  up  to  the  earnest  expectations) 
of  their  founders  and  administrators^  is  due  partially  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  organization  of  school  curricula  the  whole  man  has 


not  been  taken  into  account.  The  constructive  a.ctivities  of  the 
human  being  and  their  relation  to  mental  action,  have  not 
received  anything  like  adequate  recognition.  Manual  training  in 
its  true  sense  should  form  a  real  part  in  every  curriculum  o'i 
liberal  education.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  mischievoua 
divorce  between  brain  and  hand,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  an 
unphilosophical  dualism,  not  to  say  antagonism,  between  nature 
and  man,  things  which  cannot  be  put  asunder  in  sound  thinking." 
\  I  The  blame  for  this  one-sidedness  in  our  educational  system 
does  not  attach  altogether  to  the  Government.  They  have  given 
their  endorsement  to  the  teaching  of  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  technical  subjects,  and  stand  ready  to  assist  finan- 
cially in  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  That  they  have  taken 
this  step  shows  that  they  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  improving 
our  schools  along  technical  lines,  though  their  failure  to  follow 
up  this  policy  by  advocating  the  general  establishment  of  techni- 
cal schools,  and  by  organizing  the  various  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work  has  called  forth  much  un- 
favorable criticism  from  certain  quarters. 

Manual  Training  and  Technical  Schools  in  Ontario. 

^  It  is  to  the  local  board  of  education,  however,  that  we  natur- 
\  ally  look  for  the  initiative  in  matters  of  this  sort,  for  it  now 
rests  with  them  to  say  whether  or  not  technical  schools  shall  be 
established.  A  small  beginning  has  been  made  in  some  of  the 
more  progressive  Ontario  municipalities  in  the  teaching  of  manual 
j-  training.  Classes  are  established  in  some  15  towns  and  cities 
with  equipment  for  elementary  and  advanced  wood  work.  The 
accommodation  provided  is  sufficient  to  enable  580  students  to  take 
practical  bench  work  at  any  one  time.  The  total  number  regis- 
tered throughout  the  Province  is5  4,500,  and  these  receive  instruc- 
tions in  periods  varying  from  one  to  four  hours  per  week. 

Manual  training,  however,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  our  public 
school,  is  not  technical  education.  It  is  merely  the  connecting 
link  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  technical  school.  Instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  is  not  given  with  a  view  to  making  a  boy 
a  carpenter,  or  a  girl  a  dressmaker.  It  makes  no  pretense  of 
fitting  for  any  particular  employment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  statistics  of  other  countries  show  that  very  few  manual  train- 
ing graduates  have  become  mechanics  or  artisans.  But  manual 
training  schools  continue  in  an  efi'ective  manner  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  pupil  and  his  increas- 
ing powers  of  preception  and  comprehension,  the  basic  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  kindergarten.  They  also  serve  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  that  more  advanced  form  of  instruction  properly 
called  technical  education,  which  is  directly  applicable  to  trade 
and  industry. 

In  this  form  of  education,  too,  Ontario  has  made  a  small  be- 
ginning. In  Kingston,  Brantford,  Stratford,  London,  Berlin  and 
Toronto  schools  are  established,  equipped  with  wood  and  metal 
turning  lathes,  forges,  drills,  jig  saws,  and  other  machinery  for 
advanced  metal  working.  Competent  instructors  gives  courses  on 
physics,  mechanical  draughting  and  elementary  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  arts,  and  practical  laboratory  work  forms  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  training  of  every  pupil. 

Obstacles  in  the  Way. 

But  progress  in  the  spread  of  this  movement  is  slow.  No 
doubt  the  cost  of  buildings,  equipments,  and  the  salaries  of  com- 
petent teachers  loom  up  very  largely  with  local  boards  as  argu- 
ments against  the  establishment  of  technical  schools,  especially 
where  funds  are  limited.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  large  majority  of  people 
towards  questions  of  this  sort  lies  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  technical  education.  As  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion points  out,  school  trustees  all  over  the  Province  have  dis- 
played much  reluctance  to  depart  from  lo^ig-established  pro- 
grammes of  study.    Latin,  Greek,  and  Euclid,  by  virtue  of  the 
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prominent  place  they  have  occupied  in  the  curricula  of  European 
countries  all  through  the  dark  ages  down  to  the  present  time, 
seem  to  have  inspired  the  guardians  of  our  public  schools  with  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  awe,  and  any  eHoix  to  replace  these 
studies  to  some  extent  by  studies  more  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  enlightened  age  never  fails  to  meet  with  stub- 
born opposition.  No  doubt  conservatism  in  matters  of  education 
often  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  the  hasty  introduc- 
tion of  subjects  which  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  mere  fads,  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  experimental  stage  in  technical 
education  has  long  since  passed,  if  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  are  any 
criterion. 

Mr.  M.  Parkinson  on  our  School  System. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
cociation  held  in  Montreal  in  September,  1904,  a  resolution  was 
passed  strongly  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
technical  education  all  over  the  Dominion.  From  the  manufac- 
turer's point  of  view,  the  desirability  of  such  a  policy  is  at  once 
obvious,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tionists of  the  country  lending  to  the  movement  his  heartiest 
sympathy  and  support. 

Matthew  Parkinson,  well-known  for  years  as  the  principal  of 
one  of  Toronto's  most  progressive  public  schools,  now  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  that  city,  and  editor  of  The  Canadian 
Teacher,  was  recently  asked  by  a  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  his  views  on  the  question. 

"I  should  like  to  see  about  two-thirds  of  the  high  scliools  of 
this  Province  closed  up  or  else  turned  into  technical  schools," 
said  Mr.  Parkinson.  "We  are  paying  altogether  too  much  atten- 
tion to  mere  book  learning.  We  are  filling  our  boys  up  as  full 
as  they  will  hold  with  that  abstract  kind  of  knowledge  which 
they  derive  from  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties.  In 
other  words,  we  are  sending,  not  our  boys,  but  our  boys'  heads, 
to  school.  We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  too, 
like  ourselves,  have  more  than  one  side  to  their  nature.  People 
talk  of  the  three  R's  of  education,  but  I  prefer  to  speak  of  the 
three  H's,— the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart,  representing  the 
intellectual,  the  physical,  and  the  emotional  or  spiritual  side  of 
one's  nature.  A  liberal  education  consists  in  the  even  develop- 
ment of  all  three  of  these,  and  any  system  which  fails  to  take 
them  all  into  account  falls  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  its 
true  purpose. 

Stealing  From  Our  Industries. 

The  tendency  of  our  present  system  is  to  take  the  boy  off  the 
farm,  out  of  the  shop,  and  away  from  industrial  pursuits.  In 
the  rural  school,  the  pupils  who  show  any  ability  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  the  entrance  examination.  When  they  have  passed 
the  entrance  the  bait  of  a  teacher's  certificate  is  held  out  to  them 
to  induce  them  to  attend  the  high  school.  After  a  course  in  the 
county  model  school,  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  earn 
the  munificent  salary  of  $250  or  $300  a  year.  This  is  far  from 
satisfying,  but  they  will  not  look  back  on  the  course  they  have 
followed  to  see  where  the  mistake  has  been  made,  for  their  ideas 
respecting  labor  have  been  gradually  undergoing  a  change.  They 
have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  undignified,  as  beneath  the  notice  of 
men  who  have  taught  school.  They  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
on  a  par  with  their  former  associates  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
but  that  they  are  separated  from  them  by  that  intangible  some- 
thing called  education.  So  they  decide  to  climb  a  little  higher 
on  the  educational  ladder,  eventually  developing  into  third  rate 
professional  men,  ofiice  clerks,  or  possibly  salesmen. 

This  is  the  process  which  results  in  many  a  man  becoming  a 
mere  clog  in  society  who,  but  for  our  educational  system,  might 
have  achieved  a  distinct  success  in  some  industrial  calling. 

How  to  Correct  the  Evil. 

/  My  idea  would  be  to  retain  say  one  or  at  most  two  high 
schools  in  each  county,  the  others  to  be  turned  into  small  agricul- 
tural colleges,  technical  schools  or  trade  schools,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  district.    These  schools  should  combine  some 
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of  the  features  of  the  present  system  with  practical  instruction 
an  industrial  subjects.  For  instance  in  the  agricultural  school 
I  would  give  them  some  mathematics,  not  too  advanced, 
some  literature  and  some  history  in  the  morning,  while 
in  the  afternoon  I  would  engage  the  student  in  prac- 
tical field  work,  in  dairying,  in  laboratory  work,  or  give  theni 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  raising  and  breeding  of  stock. 
Such  a  policy  would  satisfy  the  demand  for  an  academic  educa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  would  dignify  labor,  and  open  the 
eyes  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  Canada  to  the 
possibilities  of  lucrative  employment  offered  them  in  industrial 
pursuits. 

Technical  Education  for  the  Farmers. 

The  last  Dominion  census  shows  that  in  1901  Canada  produced 
141,026,229  lbs.  of  butter.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  one 
quarter  or  even  one  half  a  cent  a  pound  could  be  added  to  the 
value  of  this  butter  if  farmers  Avere  placed  in  possession  of  a  little 
more  technical  knowledge^  regarding  methods  of  production.  One 
quarter  of  a  Cent  a  pound  extra  would  have  meant  an  increase 
that  year  in  our  national  wealth  of  $352,565 ;  half  a  cent,  $705,- 
131.  The  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  culture  in  the  Canadian 
North-West  in  1902  was  2,665,698.  From  this  a  yield  of 
67,034,117  bushels  was  obtained,  or  an  average  of  25  bushels  an 
acre.  Again,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  application  of  more  scien- 
tific methods  to  farming  might  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
yield  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre.  At  70  cents  a  bushel,  the  farmers 
of  the  North-West  would  have  had  $932,994  more  in  their  pockets 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
1  These  are  simply  two  out  of  a  large  number  of  instances 
which  I  might  cite  from  the  sphere  of  agriculture.  They  will  at 
once  suggest  the  importance  of  technical  education  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  to  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  disciplinary  value  of  such  studies  upon 
the  students  themselves,  and  their  infiuence  in  bringing  about 
a  fuller  and  truer  citizenship  among  our  artisan  classes,  technical 
education  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  development  of  our  im- 
mense natural  resources.  With  it,  providing  we  have  a  reason- 
able amount  of  protection,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
hold  our  own  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  great  race 
for  industrial  supremacy.  Without  it,  we  can  never  hope  to 
attain  the  full  fruition  of  our  national  heritage. 

For  specific  examples  showing  the  value  of  technical  education 
as  applied  to  manufacturing  industries,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  you  to  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Victor  C.  Alderson,  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  before  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club." 

Prof.  Dean's  paper,  which  is  entitled  "Technical  Education  in 
Germany,"  appears  in  the  following  abridged  form  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

\  What  Technical  Education  has  done  for  Germany. 

I  Since  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  development 
of  Germany  has  been  remarkable.  Hamburg  has  risen  from  the 
sixth  largest  port  in  Europe  to  nearly  the  first;  German  cottons 
are  sold  in  Manchester,  German  steel  in  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  Ger- 
man silks  in  Paris,  and  "Made  in  Germany"  is  a  familiar  mark 
to  us.  From  1875  to  1895  the  population  increased  from  45,730,- 
000  to  52,250,000.  The  working  energy,  during  the  same  period, 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  more  than  forty-six  fliillion  foot- 
pounds daily,  or  about  four  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  Be- 
tween 1889  and  1896  the  exports  from  Germany  to  China  in- 
creased 86  per  cent.;  to  Japan  92  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of 
German  vessels  trading  with  these  countries  has  trebled  since 
1886.  The  number  of  German  steamers  in  1871  was  150;  in  1897 
this  number  had  increased  to  1,125.  During  the  same  period  the 
tonnage  increased  from  82,000  to  900,000.  That  Germany  has 
been  successful  in  a  commercial  way  during  the  past  thirty  years 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Her  success  can  be  traced  to  her  belief  in 
the  industrial  value  of  scientific  research  and  to  her  fostering 
care  of  the  technical  education  ci  her  people. 

From  an  examination  of  opecial  industries  we  can  obtain  a 
clearer  idea  of  this  influence.    Consider  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
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In  1840,  154,000  tons  of  beets  were  treated,  yielding  8,000  tons, 
or  51/2  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar.  In  1899,  with  improved  scientific 
processes,  12,000,000  were  crushed,  yielding  1,500,000  tons,  or  13 
per  cent,  of  raw  sugar.  This  increase  from  6%  to  13  per  cent,  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  work  of  technical  men  in  control  of  the 
industry.  Not  only  is  Germany  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
West  Indies  for  her  sugar,  but  in  one  year  she  has  sold  Great 
Britain  $50,000,000  worth.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
potatoes  is  another  lucrative  field  for  German  technologists.  The 
cost  has  been  reduced  to  about  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  to  determine  its  efficiency  as  fuel  on  steam- 
ers. The  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo  by  a  chemical  process 
was  discovered  in  Germany  in  1866.  Less  than  40  workmen  were 
then  employed;  now  more  than  6,000  men  and  a  staff  of  148 
scientific  chemists  are  employed  in  the  industry.  The  natural 
indigo  is  almost  driven  out  of  the  market.  They  have  also  dis- 
covered a  method  of  obtaining  from  steel  processes  ground  slag 
which  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  England,  although  she  produces 
quite  as  much  steel  as  Germany,  has  become  a  good  customer  for 
the  article.  Recently  there  came  the  discovery  by  a  chemist 
named  Giebler  of  a  process  of  hardening  steel  which  makes  it,  it 
is  said,  14  per  cent,  stronger,  50  per  cent,  lighter,  and  one-third 
less  costly  than  the  Krupp  or  Harvey  steel.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  English  and  French  makers  of  scientific  instruments  of 
precision  were  far  in  advance  of  the  German.  However,  through 
the  organization  of  the  Reiehsanstalt,  an  institution  for  original 
research  and  the  standardizing  of  instruments,  supported  by 
the  government,  Germany  has  become  the  manufacturer  of  the 
best  scientific  instruments  in  the  world.  The  value  of  her  exports 
in  this  line  is  nearly  $2,000,000,  three  times  what  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  work  gives  employment  to  15,000  people. 

Germany's  Elaborate  School  System. 

The  Germans  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  being  well  pre- 
pared 'to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy.  Prince 
Bismarck  once  said:  "The  war  of  the  future  is  the  economic  war, 
the  struggle  for  existence  on  a  large  scale.  May  my  successors 
always  bear  this  in  mind  and  take  care  that  when  the  struggle 
comes  we  are  prepared  for  it."  Bismark's  behest  has  been 
heeded.  The  Germans,  by  dint  of  long  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion, are  ready  for  an  economic  war.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  they  have  been  preparing,  and  we  can  see  in  all  directions 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  technical  side  of 
education,  so  as  to  produce  men  who  are  capable  of  carrying 
Germany  to  the  front  in  this  industrial  and  commercial  struggle. 

The  system  of  German  technical  schools  comprises  first  a 
group  of  Technischen  Hochschulen,  situated  at  the  capitals  of 
the  German  States,  like  those  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich  and 
Carlsruhe.  These  are  of  the  very  highest  grade,  admitting  only 
students  who  have  a  Gymnasium  or  Realschule  course  of  study. 
They  have  without  exception  developed  gradually  from  mere 
trade  or  building  schools.  Most  of  these  were  founded  in  the 
twenties  or  thirties,  of  last  century,  and  one — the  Charlotten- 
burg — ^was  founded  as  early  as  1799.  These  schools  are  all  beau- 
tifully housed,  have  superb  equipments,  and  are  doing  a  high 
grade  of  professional  engineering  work.  Next  below  them  in  edu- 
cational work  comes  a  great  number  of  trade  schools,  like  the 
textile  schools  of  Crefeld.  These  trade  schools  are  located  at  the 
centre  of  the  industry  to  be  benefitted  and  are  distinctly  utili- 
tarian in  character.  Besides  these  there  are  many  continuation 
and  manual  training  schools.  So  numerous  are  these  specialized 
schools  that  a  German  can  always  find  one  in  which  he  can  learn 
the  latest  and  best  principles,  devices  and  methods  of  any  trade 
or  profession  he  may  desire  to  follow.  Add  to  all  these  the  latest 
German  innovation  of  commercial  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
commerce,  then  wonder,  if  you  can,  why  German  competition  is 
60  keen  and  why  German  trade  and  industry  are  reaching  every 
market  the  world  over.  The  Germans  have  discovered  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  trade  and  industry  depends  upon  education; 
not  only  the  education  of  the  library  and  cloister,  but  upon  the 
education  of  the  laboratory,  the  shop,  and  the  modern  lecture 
room. 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

Some  time  ago  a  company  was  formed,  known  as  the  Maine  , 
and  New  Brunswick  Electrical  Power  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  har- 
nessing the  Aroostook  Falls.  Arrangements  have  now  been  com- 
pleted for  the  development  of  4,000  h.p.  at  this  point.  It  will 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  to  operate  a  local 
electric  railway. 

The  saw  manufacturing  concern  of  Walter  Wilson  &  Son,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  established  since  1845,  have  completed  the  erection 
of  a  large  new  brick  factory  on  a  site  adjoining  their  present 
location.  It  is  39  x  105  ft.,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
devices  and  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated. 

Owing  to  the  immense  sale  of  their  popular  cereal  Orange 
Meat,  the  Frontenac  Cereal  Company  have  had  to  greatly  increase 
the  capacity  of  their  factory  at  Kingston.  A  handsome  new 
wing  has  been  built,  which  is  now  almost  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  build  a  new  jail  at  Winnipeg, 
to  cost  $200,000. 

The  salmon  hatchery  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  Harri- 
son Lake,  B.C.,  has  been  completed.  The  building  is  220  feet  long 
by  40  feet  wide.  Five  millions  of  salmon  eggs  are  at  present 
being  hatched  out  there. 

The  costly  plant  of  the  Canadian  Electro-Chemical  Company 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  closed  down  once  more,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  further  attempt  to  manufacture  caustic  soda 
and  bleaching  powder  will  be  made  in  that  quarter.  Disastrous 
competition  from  United  States  products,  which  came  in  free  of 
duty  is  said  to  be  the  cause  for  this  action. 

More  capital  and  new  blood  has  been  taken  into  the  reor- 
ganized Canada  Cabinet  Company  of  Gananoque,  who,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  resume  operations'  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before. 
Messrs.  Chas.  Macdonald,  W.  T.  Sampson,  W.  J.  Gibson  and  E. 
L.  Atkinson,  all  well  known  locally,  will  be  directors  of  the  new 
company.    Tlieir  capital  will  be  $100,000. 

The  charter  of  the  New  Brunswick  Gas  and  Power  Company 
has  been  purchased  by  Boston  capitalists,  who  will  introduce  what 
is  known  as  the  Century  light  into  that  province.  An  efi'ort  will 
be  made  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  smaller  gas  companies 
operating  in  difi'erent  districts.  The  head  office  will  be  in  St. 
John. 

The  newly-organized  Canada  Car  Company  of  Montreal  has 
concluded  to  contract  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company  under  which  they  are  required  to  deliver  fifteen  cars  a 
day  for  five  years,  dilivery  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
completed.  This  will  mean  a  total  of  nearly  twenty-four  thousand 
cars. 

Cement  from  slag,  supplied  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  will  soon  be  manufactured  in  Sydney,  English  capital- 
ists, represented  by  Mr.  Maddocks,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ross,  a  local 
solicitor,  are  behind  the  project.  The  company  secured  its 
charter  some  time  ago.    Its  authorized  capital  is  $100,000. 

Leamington,  Ont.,  is  to  have  a  basket  factory.  A  number  of 
local  men,  including  E.  Smith,  W.  T.  Easton,  and  E.  M.  Easton, 
have  secured  incorporation  under  the  name  of  The  Erie  Basket 
Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  They  will  make 
all  kinds  of  baskets,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  packages. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  hydraulic 
development  on  the  Wahnapitae  River,  near  Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  it 
is  expected  that  power  will  be  delivered  by  next  spring.  The  town 
of  Sudbury  and  the  Mond  Nickel  Company  will  be  the  principal 
consumers. 

The  Moyie  Lumber  &  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.,  announce  their  inten- 
tion of  closing  up  their  mill  until  such  time  as  the  market  in 
British  Columbia  is  in  better  shape.  Their  entire  stock  of 
4,000,000  ft.  is  now  offered  for  sale. 

Henceforth  all  paper  boxes  used  in  packing  the  goods  of  the 
Kingston  Hosiery  Co.  will  be  manufactured  on  the  premises,  a 
complete  equipment  |iaving  been  installed  for  that  purpose. 
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b  COMMENTS  ON  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  CITIZENS'  INDTTSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years 
/  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  people  towards  organized 
\  labor  form  an  unusually  interesting  chapter  of  history.  They 
!  follow  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the  wonderful  growth  of  organi- 
zed labor  bodies  as  combined  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  These  have  a  strength  to-day  of  about  1,750,000  mem- 
bers, as  compared  with  275,000  in  1898. 

This  remarkable  growth  of  organized  labor  forces,  under  the 
management  of  radical  leaders,  produced  extreme  conditions  which 
were  not  altogether  unexpected, — but  which  have  roused  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  united  national  action  is  neces- 
sary if  they  are  to  preserve  for  their  citizens  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  has  so  long  been  their  boast. 

Accompanying  such  abuses  as  the  boycott,  the  closed  shops, 
and  the  restriction  of  output,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  re- 
sulting from  industrial  strife  during  the  past  twO'  years  has  been 
simply  appalling — in  fact  the  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  greatest  minds  in 
the  Eepublic. 

Rise  of  the  Citizens. 

To  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  fell  the  duty 
of  leading  the  campaign  against  the  methods  employed  by  labor. 
This  campaign  was  undertaken  in  no  half  hearted  way.  In  D. 
M.  Parry  they  found  a  leader  with  the  necessary  courage,  and 
from  State  to  State  employers  began  to  realize  that  organization 
and  united  action  alone  could  save  the  country  from  an  actual 
revolution. 

The  work  of  this  great  Association  and  its  allied  forces  has 
been  two-fold.  It  has  first  of  all  faced  with  open  opposition  the 
methods  of  organized  labor,  and  has  won  many  signal  victories 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  evil  influence  which  was  bringing  with 
it  such  disastrous  results  for  the  whole  nation.  Its  second 
function  has  been  to  educate  the  general  public  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  organized  labor.  In  con- 
nection  with  this  latter  work,  the  rise  of  the  Citizens'  Industrial 
j      Association  of  America  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features. 

This  Association  is  not  confined  to  employers  of  labor.  It  is 
the  central  organization  embracing  Citizens  Alliances'  from  every 
State  and  represents  men  in  every  calling  and  station  who  de- 
sire to  improve  the  conditions  and  restore  to  American  citizenship 
the  rights  and  authority  usurped  by  irresponsible  organizations. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  this  Association  was  held 
in  New  York  on  November  29th  and  30th  last,  and  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Issues. 

The  key-note  of  the  Conventioji  was  the  preservation  of  free 
citizenship.    "The  Closed  Shop"  was  the  centre  of  attack.  The 

\  ^  right  to  work  is  as  necessary  and  as  sacred  to  man  as  the  right 
to  breathe,  yet  in  the  closed  shop  this  right  is  made  conditional 
upon  union  with  certain  organizations  who  attempt  to  hold 
within  their  grasp  the  workingmen  of  the  country.  It  was  boldly 
declared  that  any  such  attempt  to  control  labor  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  general  tendency  of  organized 
labor  to  control  and'  restrict  the  output  was  destroying  the 
honesty  and  stamina  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  were  bound  by  their  regulations  to  perform  only 

;  limited  amount  of  work  each  day. 


"The  boycott"  had  been  particularly  offensive.  It  was  shown 
to  be  an  Anti-American  institution,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  in- 
dustrial liberty.  More  than  that,  it  was  found  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  as  such  an  dnlawful  and 
criminal  combination. 

The  Addresses. 

Many  noted  leaders  of  labor  reform  were  present  at  the  Con- 
vention. Mr.  D.  M.  Parry  j  resided.  Other  notable  figures  were 
Daniel  Davenport,  of  Bridgeport;  John  Kirby,  of  Dayton ;  C.  W. 
Post,  of  Battle  Creek;  J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  of  St.  Louis;  Jas. 
A.  Emery,  of  San  Francisco  and  Chas.  N.  Chadwiek,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  feature  of  the  Convention  was  a  series  of  addresses  on 
the  various  problems  presented  in  the  industrial  conflict.  These 
addresses  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  eloquence,  but  for 
their  broad  national  spirit,  and  their  unpatronizing  yet  reason- 
able consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Davenport  dealt  specially  with  the  work  of  the  Aiaerican 
Anti-Boycott  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  Executive  Agent. 
In  the  case  of  the  boycott  against  the  hat  manufacturers  he  gave 
details  of  successful  suits  against  250  members  of  the  United 
Hatters  Union  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  these  suits,  the 
property  of  the  individual  defendants  was  attached  to  an  amount 
aggregating  $180,000. 

The  paper  dealing  with  the  apprenticeship  question  presehted 
by  Mr.  Chadwiek  was  peculiarly  able  and  thorough.  In  the 
early  days  of  organized  labor,  the  unions  existed  not  merely  to 
secure  better  wages  but  better  workmanship.  To-day  yoiing 
men  found  access  to  their  trades  with  difficulty,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  organized  method  to  dwarf  their  honest  efforts, 
and  resist  progressive  methods.  He  was  doubtful  if  the  ground 
lost  could  ever  be  regained. 

The  most  striking  address  of  the  Convention  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Emery.  He  described  in  detail  the  deplorable  conditions 
which  had  existed  in  California  before  the  organization  of 
Citizens'  Alliances.  The  employers  were  now  more  thoroughly 
organized  than  the  unions,  and  the  result  had  brought  about  a 
mighty  reaction,  and  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  former 
things.  Unionism  had  been  carried  so  far  in  San  Francisco  that 
a  serious  strike  was  brought  on  in  a  large  establishment  because 
a  partition  was  erected  there  by  a  contractor,  one  of  v/hose  men 
bought  a  saw  from  a  hardware  merchant  whose  son  patronized 
a  non-union  laundry.  Organization  and  the  consequent  main- 
taining of  equilibrium  was  the  only  hope  of  the  employer.  Mr. 
Emery  closed  with  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  give  their  verdict  through  Citizens'  A.ssociations  for  a 
free  and  educated  citizenship,  asking  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  its  own  soul  ?" 

Conclusions. 

The  addresses  showed,  almost  without  exception,  that  a 
wonderful  change  had  taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  people  towards  organized  labor. 
Strikes  and  their  accompanying  evils  had  led  to  investigation,  and 
investigation  had  resulted  in  education.  Lawlessness  and  crime 
were  never  reasonable,  and  public  opinion  had  now  begun  to 
assert  itself.  It  was  noticeable  that  in  Chicago  the  membership 
of  labor  bodies  had  decreased  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the 
most  remarkable  changes  were  taking  place  in  those  States  which 
had  been  most  completely  unionized. 

Altogether,  the  Convention  was  exceedingl_y  interesting,  indi- 
cating particularly  the  necessity  of  organization,  and  the  splendid 
results  following  from  an  educational  campaign  showing  the 
effect  of  union  methods  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The 
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work  of  tlie  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  should  be  followed 
with  deep  interest  by  Canadian  employers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  voming  year: — D. 
M.  Parry,  of  Indianapolis,  President,  re-elected;  J.  C.  Craig, 
Denver,  Col.,  First  Vice-President;  James  T.  Hoile,  of  Brooklyn, 
Second  Vice-President;  George  A.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Third  Vice-President;  Major  A.  C.  Roseneranz,  Evansville,  Ind. 


STRIKE  OF  THE  WINNIPEG  PLASTERERS. 

Attempt  to  Settle  Differences  of  Rival  Unions  by  a  Blow  at 
The  Employer. 

In  the  hands  of  the  laboring  man  the  strike  is  a  weapon  to 
be  used  indiscriminately  against  the  employer,  the  fellow  em- 
ployee or  any  one  else  happening  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
union.  Modern  science  has  long  since  exploded  the  theory  of 
universal  remedies,  but  to  the  workman  the  strike  is  still  the 
panacea  for  all  his  troubles. 

On  December  10th  Winnipeg  plasterers  to  the  number  of 
thirteen,  who  were  employed  on  the  new  C.P.R.  offices  and  hotel, 
laid  down  .their  tools  as  a  protest  against  the  employment  of 
outside  plasterers  who  refused  to  join  the  union.  The  men  to 
whose  presence  they  objected  had  been  brought  to  the  city  some 
weeks  before  from  Montreal.  Being  members  in  good  standing 
of  a  Montreal  union,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  become  members  of  the  local  order.  An,  invitation  to 
join  was  accordingly  extended  to  them.  On  its  being  rejected  a 
second  proposition  was  made  to  the  visitors  Avhereby  they  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  union  upon  payment  of  half  the  usual  initia- 
tion fee.  This  offer  was  likewise  declined,  whereupon  the  union 
called  off  its  men. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press,  the  Secretary  of  the  Winnipeg 
union  said  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  building  contractor, 
but  only  with  the  Montreal  plasterers  who  refused  to  join  them. 
To  compel  these  men  to  join  the  union,  rather  than  to  secure 
their  discharge,  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
ctrike.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  injury  was  wilfully  inflicted 
upon  one  who,  by  their  own  confession,  had  done  nothing  to 
offend.  The  employer  was  driven  into  a  corner  and  crippled  in 
hopes  that,  through  Vnreats  of  discharge,  he  would  force  his 
workmen  to  become  members  of  the  union. 

Tactics  of  this  sort  cannot  but  lose  for  the  labor  unions  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  community  at  large.  When  the 
employer  has  acted  throughout  in  perfectly  good  faith  with  the 
union,  and  stands  ready  to  give  employment  to  all  its  members 
who  apply  to  him  for  work,  he  certainly  deserves  better  treat- 
ment at  its  hands.  From  the  non-union  workman's  point  of  view 
their  policy  is  equally  objectionable.  A  man  who  refuses  to  join 
y  a  union  after  being  invited  to  do  so,  must  have  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  his  action.  He  believes  that  his  best  interests 
will  be  served  by  holding  himself  free  from  such  affiliations.  In 
rejecting  the  offer  of  the  union  he  has  committed  no  crime  against 
society.  Why  then  should  he  be  prevented  from  earning  an 
^  honest  livelihood  at  his  trade?  Why  should  he  be  forced,  under 
pain  of  losing  his  job,  to  do  that  which  his  own  good  judgment 
Y^tells  him- he  should  not  do?  If  pressure  of  this  sort  is  going 
to  be  brought  to  bear,  it  can  only  react  to  the  detriment  of  the 
unions  themselves,  and  the  sooner  they  awaken  to  a  realization 
of  this  fact  the  better. 


COMPETITION  OF  UNIONS. 

"Western  Miners  Divided  Between  Two  Great  Organizations. 

Early  in  December  a  representative  of  the  United  Mineworkera 
of  America  visited  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  where  he  succeeded  in  organi- 
zing a  local  union  of  the  body.  There  is  also  a  union  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  Nanaimo,  so  that  that  city  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  battle-grounds,  of  which  there 
are  many  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  great  rival 
organizations  are  working  out  the  problem  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.    The  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  organization  of  the 


local  union  referred  to  seems  to  point  to  the  question  being 
settled  so  far  as  Nanaimo  is  concerned,  in  favor  of  the  great 
brotherhood  of  which  John  Mitchell  is  the  hed,u. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  appears  to  be  losing  ground 
in  British  Columbia.  Large  numbers  wei;e  originally  induced  to 
join  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  receive  financial  aid  in 
time  of  trouble.  In  the  action  for  damages  brought  by  the 
Centre  Star  Gold  Mining  Company  against  the  Rossland  Union 
the  information  was  elicited  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  had  forwarded  large  sums  of  money  from  Denver  to  aid 
in  prosecuting  the  strike.  But  the  money  then  supplied  seems 
to  have  been  the  total  appropriation  for  British  Columbia  for 
some  years  to  come,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  parsimonious  atti- 
tude of  the  Executive  towards  further  applications  for  assistance 
received  from  that  quarter.  The  experience  of  the  men  of  Lady- 
smith  and  Cumberland  during  the  strikes  there  has  taught  them 
that  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  help  is  to  be  had  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  union,  and  the  moral  effect  of  such  treatment  is 
likely  to  weigh  heavily  against  the  Federation  in  the  coming 
struggle. 

ALIEN  LABOR  PROSECUTION. 

Moore  Printing  Company  Charged  with  Soliciting  Importation 
of  Aliens — Case  Dismissed. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  industrial  Canada 
to  a  strike  at  the  shop  of  the  Moore  Printing  Company,  Winni- 
peg, which  resiilted  from  a  member  of  the  firm,  not  a  union  man, 
undertaking  to  operate  a  monotype  machine  on  his  own  premises. 
In  view  of  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  the  union,  the  company 
declared  its  intention  of  running  an  open  shop,  and  without  much 
difficulty  workmen  were  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  strike  an  information  was  sworn  out  by 
one  of  the  former  employees,  charging  the  Moore  Printing  Com- 
pany with  a  breach  of  the  Alien  Labor  Act.  At  the  trial  certain 
letters  and  telegrams  were  produced  which  had  passed  between 
the  company  and  the  officers  of  the  Typothetae,  in  which  help  was 
asked  for  by  the  one  party  and  that  help  promised  by  the  other 
party.  The  evidence,  however,  was  insiifficient  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  company  had  brought  under  contract  the  two  men  in 
whom  the  charge  centered,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Later  on  a  second  information  was  laid  on  a  broader  basis 
than  the  first,  charging  the  company  with  knowingly  encouraging 
and  soliciting  the  importation  of  aliens  and  foreigners  into  Can- 
ada to  perform  services  under  contract  or  agreement  with  such 
aliens  previous  to  their  becoming  residents  in  or  citizens  of  Can- 
ada. In  the  trial  which  followed  the  defence  established  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  it  was  impossible  to  procure  men 
in  Winnipeg  capable  of  operating  the  new  machine.  The  magis- 
trate, in  summing  up  said  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  dismiss 
the  ease  as  no  names  had  been  mentioned  in  the  information. 


ONE  BILLION  LOST  IN  STRIKES  IN  TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  statistics  on  the  subject,  says  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle, 
show  a  loss  to  the  United  States  from  strikes  that  is  simply  ap- 
palling. We,  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  word  "strike"  that 
we  scarcely  give  it  a  second  glance  while  reading  our  papers,  have 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  lost  through  labor  disturbances. 

Available  figures  show  that  in  the  twenty  years  between  1881 
and  1900  there  were  22,793  strikes,  which  cost  the  country  in 
wages,  expenses  and  direct  loss  of  trade  the  enormous  sum  of 
$396,769,292!  During  the  same  period  there  were  1,005  lock- 
outs, costing  $72,199,189,  making  a  total  of  $468,968,581! 

Here  is  a  loss  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  figured  from 
three  items  only — that  is,  loss  of  wages,  assistance,  or  money 
advanced  to  strikers  by  their  sympathizers,  and  loss  to  employers. 
It  would  be  a  fair  computation  to  estimate  an  equal  sum  lost 
directly  and  indirectly  by  the  general  public  because  of  the 
strikes.  --^ 

Total,  one  billion  dollars  in  twenty  years!         ^  \ 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  been  identified  with  the  industrial 
development  of  British  Columbia,  none  is  more  widely  known  or 
more  justly  popular  that  Mr.  John  Hendry. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Mr. 
Hendry  has  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  hard  knocks  in  the 
rough  school  of  experience.  After  a  course  in  the  district  public 
school  he  served  his  apprenticesTiip  with  his  father  in  the  mill- 
ing business.  The  grist  mill,  however,  possessed  few  attractions 
for  the  young  man,  who  turned  his  attention  at  an  early  age  to 
saw  milling. 

In  1868  he  made  a  long  trip  through  the  Western  States,  reach- 
ing St.  Paul  by  the  Mississippi  steamer  before  the  railroad  had 
penetrated  to  that  enterprising  city.  For  a  short  time  he  worked 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but 
finally  decided  to  continue  his  journey  further  West,  ultimately 
arriving  in  British  Columbia  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 


No.  9.    John  Hendry. 


Those  were  the  days  when  the  lumbering  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  in  its  infancy.  Operations,  however,  were 
conducted  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  Washington,  and  here  for  a 
year  and  a  half  Mr.  Hendry  served  as  milling  engineer  under  one 
MeNair,  an  expert  on  logging  and  the  judging  of  timber. 

In  1875,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Manitoba,  he  returned  to 
British  Columbia,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Me- 
Nair in  the  lumber  business.  Their  first  plant,  known  as  the 
Royal  City  Planing  Mills,  was  established  at  New  Westminster, 
but  on  the  advent  of  the  C.P.R.  to  Vancouver  a  much  larger 
mill  abd  factory  was  erected  in  that  city.  Later  they  formed 
the  British  Columbia  Mills  Timber  and  Trading  Co.,  which  now 
ranks  among  the  most  important  industrial  concerns  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Of  this  company  Mr.  Hendry  is  President  and  General  Man- 
ager. They  control  immense  timber  limits  and  operate  three 
distinct  plants,  having  bought  out  the  Hastings  Saw  Mill  Com- 
pany and  the  Moodyville  Saw  Mill  Company  with  all  their  ac- 


cessories. For  their  logging  operations  they  have  had  to  build 
twenty  miles  of  railroad,  on  which  they  use  four  large  locomo- 
tives and  twenty  hauling  engines.  Twenty-five  hundred  hands  are 
on  their  monthly  pay-roll.  Their  export  trade  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  they  are  now  the  largest  foreign 
shippers  in  the  province.  Recently  they  have  added  to  their 
business  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  portable  houses, 
which  are  in  great  demand  through  Manitoba  and  the  West. 

•  Mr.  Hendry  is  connected  with  several  railroads,  and  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vancouver,  Westminster  and  Yukon  Railway  Com- 
pany, whose  line  when  completed  will  be  1,600  miles  long.  For 
years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  and  has  served  both  organiza- 
tions in  the  capacity  of  President.  In  1892  and  again  in  1900  he 
represented  them  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London,  and  at  the  Congress  in  Montreal  in  1903  he  also  repre- 
^  sented  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  British  Columbia,  an  office  which  he  has  held  since  1901. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  public  offices  which 
Mr.  Hendry  has  filled,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  always  given 
freely  of  both  his  time  and  his  money  to  any  movement  tending  to 
improve  industrial  conditions  in  the  province  of  his  adoption. 


Messrs.  Buckborough  &  Simpson  have  purchased  from  Watt 
Bros,  the  old  Diamond  Mills  at  Ridgetown,  Ont.  Hereafter  the 
company  will  be  known  as  the  Ridgetown  Milling  Company. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  business  of  the  J.  S.  Elliott  &  Son 
Co.,  Prescott,  has  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  build  new  quar- 
ters. They  are  now  at  work  on  a  solid  stone  factory,  62x100 
feet,  three  stories  high.  They  are  extensive  manufacturers  of 
cloth  covered  caskets,  and  as  soon  as  their  new  building  is  com- 
pleted they  will  turn  out  varnished  coffins  as  well. 

The  Keewatin  Flour  Mills  Co.  have  prepared  plans  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  first-class  flour  mill,  with  eleva- 
tors, barrel  factory,  railway  sidings,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
operate  a  mill  of  5,000  barrels  capacity.  Tenders  will  be  called 
for  at  an  earlj  date,  and  work  begun  in  the  spring. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  have  placed  an  order  with 
the  Algoma  Steel  Co.,  through  their  sales  agents,Drummond,  Mc- 
Call  &  Co.,  Montreal,  for  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  prompt 
delivery.  The  order  was  given  as  the  result  of  a  favorable  report 
made  by  Captain  Hunt,  a  steel  rail  expert  of  Chicago,  who  after 
an  examination  stated  that  no  better  rails  were  manufactured 
anywhere  in  America. 

Wetaskiwin,  N.W.T.,  is  extending  its  public  school  system, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Orr  is  asking  for  tenders  up  to  February  1st  next 
for  350  school  desks. 

The  Wm.  Davies  Co.,  Limited,  have  taken  over  the  plant  of 
the  Harriston  Pork  Packing  Co.  For  some  weeks  past  they  have 
had  about  thirty  men  employed  putting  everything  in  first-class 
shape,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  operations  early  this 
month  with  a  staff  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  men. 

A  large  oil  refinery  is  in  prospect  for  Toronto.  It  will  be 
built  by  The  A.  D.  Gall  Petroleum  and  Chemical  Co.,  who  are 
now  looking  for  a  site. 

The  Nichols  Chemical  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  manu- 
facturers of  heavy  chemicals,  who  have  large  works  at  Capelton, 
P.Q.,  have  opened  a  head  office  in  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  Building 
at  Montreal.    E.  S.  Pincott  has  been  appointed  manager. 

The  old  Ross-McLaren  mills  at  New  Westminster,  which  have 
lain  idle  for  fifteen  years,  are  to  be  re-opened  in  the  spring  with 
a  staff  of  200  men. 
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The  Accountancy  Book  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  that  has  recently  been  promoted  by  David  Hoskins, 
W.  B.  Tindall  and  W.  C.  Eddis,  of  Toronto.  They  are  empowered 
to  purchase  certain  copyrights,  to  publish  magazines  relating  to 
accountancy,  and  to  engage  in  a  general  printing  and  stationery 
business.    The  share  capital  will  be  $40,000. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  C.  E.  Safford,  a 
Buffalo  manufacturer,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  Steel 
Radiator  Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
radiators  and  heating  apparatus.  The  head  office  will  be  in  To- 
ronto, and  the  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $500,000. 

The  Rider  &  Kitchener  Co.,  Limited,  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  are 
adding  to  their  present  business  of  manufacturing  veneers  and 
excelsior  a  plant  for  making  brush  handles  and  blocks,  also 
turned  goods.  The  machinery  has  all  been  installed  and  will  be 
put  in  operation  almost  immediately. 

The  Canadian  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Peteiooro',  have  moved 
into  the  building  lately  vacated  by  the  Martin-Orme  Piano  Co., 
and  now  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  factories  in 
Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  small  pleasure  craft.  Their  goods 
are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  also  in  England,  Australia 
and  Germany.    Since  1901  their  business  has  doubled. 

Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Duluth,  is  endeavoring  to  interest 
Eastern  capitalists  in  a  scheme  to  develop  the  Atikokan  iron  range. 
It  is  proposed  to  tap  the  range  by  a  spur  from  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  to  erect  blast  furn'aces  on  the  Neebing  River  be- 
tween Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  The  Atikokan  ore  is  very 
rich  in  iron,  but  carries  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur. 

Sir  G.  A.  Drummond,  E.  S.  Clouston  and  others  of  Montreal, 
have  secured  a  Dominion  charter  under  the  name  of  The  Elec- 
trical Flour  Patents  Co.,  Limited.  They  propose  to  acquire  cer- 
tain patents  and  to  manufacture  machinery  under  them.  Their 
authorized  capital  will  be  $250,000. 

The  business  of  the  John  Murphy  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  will 
be  taken  over  on  February  1st  by  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  of  To- 
ronto, who  will  thus  enter  the  retail  field  in  Montreal  under  most 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  John  Murphy  will  retire  from  busi- 
ness. 

A  Manitoba  charter  has  been  granted  to  Chandler  &  Fisher, 
Limited,  who  will  take  over  the  Western  business  of  Chandler 
&  Massey,  Limited,  Toronto,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  sur- 
gical and  dental  instruments,  hospital  supplies,  etc. 

T.  H.  Ayers  and  others,  manufacturers  of  Lachute  Mills,  Que., 
have  obtained  a  provincial  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Chatham 
Pulp  and  vPaper  Co.,  authorizing  them  to  manufacture  pulp  and 
paper  and  to  carry  on  a  general  lumbering  business.  The  capital 
stock  is  placed  at  $200,000. 

The  Canada  Foundry  Co.  announce  their  intention  of  estab- 
lishing in  connection  with  their  works  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam  shovels,  pile  drivers,  wrecking  appliances  and  other 
machinery  necessary  for  railway  work  and  dock  and  bridge  con- 
struction. 

The  R.  MeDougall  Co.,  Limited.,  Gait,  have  just  completed 
the  annual  extension  to  their  plant.  They  now  have  better  facili- 
ties for  manufacturing  than  ever  before.  Among  the  lines  re- 
cently added  to  their  output  is  a  pipe  cutting  machine,  which  in 
the  larger  sizes  formerly  had  to  be  imported,  as  it  was  not  made 
in  Canada.  The  workmanship  on  this  article  will  be  of  the 
highest  class,  and  all  parts  will  be  interchangeable. 

The  Peterborough  Canoe  Company  shipped  to  Edmonton  last 
month  the  hull  of  a  steam  yacht  66  feet  long,  which  was  built 
entirely  of  white  oak.  Every  piece  was  carefully  numbered  so 
that  the  yacht  could  be  set  up  without  any  trouble  on  its  arrival. 
From  Edmonton  it  will  be  carried  by  sleighs  hundreds  of  miles 
inland  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Plummer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  will  be  turning  out  steel  rails 
early  in  March.  A  double  shift  has  been  put  on  the  rail  mill 
with  a  view  to  its  early  completion. 


A  woollen  factory  is  shortly  to  be  established  at  St.  Cath- 
arines. Two  local  men,  James  B.  Dolan  and  Martin  Jamieson, 
are  the  projectors.  They  are  asking  for  certain  concessions  from 
the  city,  for  which  they  agree  to  employ  at  least  70  hands  the 
first  year.    They  will  manufacture  knitted  woollen  underwear. 

Application  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament 
for  an  act  to  incorporate  the  North-West  Telephone  Co.  with 
powers  to  construct  and  operate  telephone  lines  throughout  On- 
tario, Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  Mr.  Hal.  McGiverin,  of 
Ottawa  is  acting  for  the  applicants. 

Mr.  Philip  N.  Hamm,  the  well-known  biscuit  manuafcturer 
of  St.  John,  proposes  to  move  his  factory  to  Moncton.  He  is 
asking  of  the  latter  city  exemption  from  taxation  and  free  water 
for  a  term  of  years.  He  will  give  empolyment  to  about  fifteen 
hands. 

C.  A.  Slater  and  W.  F.  Mulliolland,  are  the  prime  movers  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Unique  Umbrella  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  who  will  carry  on  a  general  umbrella  manufacturing 
business  in  the  city  of  Toronto.    The  capital  will  be  $40,000. 

An  amalgamation  has  been  affected  between  The  Canadian 
Glove  Manufacturing  Company  and  Langdon  &  Company,  both  of 
Toronto.  Hereafter  the  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  The  Toronto  Glove  and  Tanning  Co.,  Limited,  with  a 
working  capital  of  $40,000. 

An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  lobster  canning  business  in 
Cape  Breton  by  the  formation  of  the  H.  E.  Baker  Co.,  Limited, 
who  will  begin  active  operations  at  once.  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
in  this  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  n^w  associated  with 
him  some  Halifax  gentlemen  who  will  lend  the  industry  the 
financial  assistance  it  is  in  need  of.  The  new  company  has  a 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $31,000. 

The  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Edmoui-on  Brewing  and 
Malting  Co.,  which  have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  are  now 
completed.  They  consist  of  a  malt  house  85x35  feet,  and  a  cold 
storage  30x40  feet.  Both  buildings  are  of  solid  brick  and  are 
laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  principles. 

The  factory  being  erected  by  Matthew  Bros.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
is  now  nearly  completed.  An  entire  outfit  of  new  machinery  has 
been  installed,  much  of  which  is  of  a  design  new  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  moulding  in  Canada. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Milverton,  Ont.,  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
A  suitable  building  will  be  erected  and  from  25  to  50  men  em- 
ployed to  start  with.  Chief  among  the  stockholders  are  J.  G. 
Grosch,  George  Grosch  and  Pfefi'er  Bros. 

A  four-story  structure  is  being  built  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  by  the 
Evening  Times  of  that  city. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  Mr.  N.  Thompson,  of  the 
Vancouver  Drydock  and  Shipping  Co.  and  some  English  capital- 
ists, looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  steel  plant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  ores  from  Taxeda  Island,  which  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  the  hull  of  the  U.S.  battleship 
Oregon,  are  spoken  of  as  affording  the  necessary  supply  of  raw 
material. 

The  D.  L.  Burrell  Company,  manufacturers  of  dairy  supplies, 
of  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  are  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  in  Canada.  They  will  probably  locate 
in  Brockville. 

Engineers  are  at  work  upon  plans  to  lower  the  level  of 
Okanagan  Lake  in  British  Columbia  to  the  extent  of  four  feet. 
The  main  reason  for  the  improvement  is  to  afford  relief  to  the 
town  of  Kelowna,  which  is  flooded  by  high  water  every  spring. 
It  will  be  done  by  dredging  the  outlet  connecting  Okanagan  Lake 
with  Dog  Lake,  incidentally  affording  water  transportation  to  a 
rapidly  growing  district. 

A  site  has  been  selected  in  Montreal  by  The  Wm.  Davies  Co. 
who  purpose  erecting  there  a  large  establishment  similar  to  their 
present  one  in  Toronto.  Their  invasion  of  the  Montreal  market 
will  also  be  marked  by  the  opening  up  of  branch  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Argentina. — In  an  official  brochure  recently  issued  by  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  some  figures  are  presented 
showing  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
for  the  years  1902  and  1903.  The  market  for  this  class  of  goods 
is  steadily  increasing  in  Argentina,  and  with  their  favorable 
climate  and  fertile  soil  an  enormous  expansion  may  confidently 
be  looked  for.  From  the  following  table,  giving  the  value  of  im- 
ports in  gold  dollars,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  year  the  trade 
was  almost  doubled: — 


1902. 

1903. 

$711,724 

$1,446,136 

Shellers  

66,466 

111.018 

Headers  

163,665 

378,960 

7,359 

18,387 

Rakes  

25,248 

95,560 

Horse  Rakes  

26,626 

65,060 

Rakes  of  other  class  

1,769 

3,119 

Ploughshares  

71,207 

147,694 

Harvesters  

637,218 

965,730 

Seeders  

83,071 

170,910 

Threshers  

267,855 

706,715 

Total  

$2,062,208 

$4,109,289 

Cement. 

Philippine  Islands. — One  of  the  principal  aiOieles  of  importa- 
tion into  these  islands  just  now  is  cement,  and  the  business  is 
well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  the  trade.  Whereas  in 
1902  the  total  value  of  the  cement  imported  was  $65,000,  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  the  importation  reached  a  value  of 
$72,000.  The  bulk  of  it  comes  from  Hong  Kong,  but  Belgium, 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  participate  in  this  in- 
creasing trade.  There  are  such  a  large  number  of  public  and 
other  buildings  now  being  erected  in  Manila  and  in  some  of  the 
other  towns  of  the  Archipelago,  that  the  demand  for  cement  is 
likely  to  continue  for  some  considerable  time  yet,  and  to  develop 
very  much.  Manila  is  a  very  old-fashioned  city,  its  streets  being 
narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  arranged.  The  authorities  are  now 
strenuously  doing  all  in  their  power  to  improve  and  beautify  it 
in  every  way,  their  idea  being  to  convert  it  into  the  finest  city 
in  the  Far  East.  This  work  has  been  started  in  every  quarter, 
and  the  place  just  now  looks  like  a  huge  building  site.  Many 
important  building  contracts  have  been  placed  recently,  including 
sea-walls,  quays,  etc.,  which  will  require  thousands  of  barrels  of 
cement  in  their  construction.  The  majority  of  the  Government 
orders  for  cement  have  been  placed  with  the  Hong  Kong  makers, 
whose  specialty  is  the  so-called  "Green  Island"  cement.  As  the 
Hong  Kong  people  also  own  a  line  of  vessels,  they  are  able  to 
successfully  compete  against  the  European  makes,  and  practically 
oust  them  from  the  market,  although  many  private  contracts  still 
go  to  Europe. — Belgian  Consular  Report. ' 

Cereals. 

Martinique. — Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  peas  and  beans  and 
white  pine  lumber  ought  to  find  in  Martinique  a  good  market  for 
these  articles.  In  1903  the  imports  of  flour  were  valued  at 
£66,194,  and  the  imports  of  peas  and  beans  at  £7,596.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  trade  in  the  above  is  done  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  above  mentioned  articles 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  but  being  shipped  via  New  York  they  are 


entered  in  the  customs  returns  as  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Canadian  exporters  can  ship  their  goods  via  New  York  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  and  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana. — H.  M.  Consul,  Martinique. 

Commercial  Museum. 

Cliili. — According  to  Berichten  uher  Handel  und  Industrie, 
a  permanent  industrial  exhibition  has  been  established  in  Chili. 
Foreign  as  well  as  Chilian  samples  and  models  will  be  shown. 
The  museum  will  be  divided  into  flve  parts:  —  (1)  A  permanent 
exhibition  of  factory  and  industrial  products;  (2)  a  museum  of 
industrial  and  art  industrial  models ;  ( 3 )  an  exhibition  of  foreign 
products;  (4)  a  museum  of  national  raw  products;  (5)  a  library 
and  space  for  periodical  special  exhibitions.  The  participation  of 
foreign  manufactures  in  the  permanent  exhibition  will  be  decided 
by  and  by,  when  the  different  departments  adopt  a  definite  line 
of  development.  This  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  at  most, 
since  parts  of  the  permanent  buildings  are  already  occupied.  In 
these,  there  is,  as  yet,  nothing  on  exhibition  except  agricultural 
machines,  implements,  etc.,  of  Chilian  manufacture,  and  these 
only  in  limited  numbers. 

Cotton  Growing. 

Egypt. — With  reference  to  the  above,  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo  has  written  the  Foreign  Office  as  follows: — 
"Although  eventually  it  is  probable  that  cotton  cultivation  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale  will  take  place  in  the  Sudan,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  some  time  to  come — that  is  to  say,  until  railway 
communication  has  been  improved  and  irrigation  extended — • 
to  produce  any  quantity  which  will  materially  affect  the  world's 
supply. 

"I  may  also  mention  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  extension  of 
irrigation  in  Egypt,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  current  year  in  Lower 
Egypt  is  likely  to  prove  disappointing.  I  am  informed  that  this 
is  largely  due  ^o  the  ravages  of  the  cotton-worm,  and  to  the 
inveterate  practice  of  over-watering  adopted  by  many  of  the 
cultivators.  What  is  now  mainly  required  in  Egypt  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  seed.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  do  something  in  this  direction  through  the  agency  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  which  is  about  to  be  reorganized  and  to 
receive  an  additional  grant  from  the  Egyptian  Government." 

Opportunities  in  the  West  Indies. 

San  Domingo. — One  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Puerto 
Plata  has  written  the  Association  with  regard  to  an  interview 
which  he  had  with  the  President  of  that  republic.  The  develop- 
ment of  their  country,  he  states,  is  being  retarded  owing  to  one 
line  of  steamers  having  a  monopoly  of  all  the  carrying  trade. 
At  present  everything  they  require  from  outside  has  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  and  everything  they  have  to  sell 
has  to  be  sold  to  the  United  States.  They  would  be  extremely 
grateful  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  steamship  line  be- 
tween Canada  and  San  Domingo.  Canada  could  consume  their 
products  and  supply  many  of  their  requirements,  and  this  healthy 
competition  woiild  mean  much  to  their  struggling  country. 

One  of  the  chief  necessities  of  the  island  is  light  electric  roads. 
It  is  a  level  country  to  work  through,  and  plenty  of  water  power 
is  available,  but  the  main  difficulty  so  far  has  been  to  find  capital- 
ists willing  to  finance  these  schemes.  For  some  years  the  country 
has  been  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  investors  have  looked  askance 
at  the  opportunities  offered  them  in  that  field.  Things  are  now 
beginning  to  steady  down,  however,  and  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment is  looked  for. 
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Oriental  Opportunities. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  re- 
ports that  several  prominent  engineering  firms,  believing  that  the 
opportunities  presented  by  India,  Persia,  Siam,  and  the  Far  East 
are  of  more  immediate  value  than  those  offered  by  South  African 
enterprises,  are  devoting  their  attention  to  a  larger  extent  than 
before  to  the  East.  Electric  trams,  punkhas,  motor  wagons,  im- 
proved methods  of  lighting,  artesian  well  machinery,  and  domes- 
tic conveniences  are  just  now  living  problems  in  South  Asia,  a'hd 
the  field  has  been  covered  only  to  a  slight  extent.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  inexpensive  plants  which  utilize  the  latest 
results  of  mechanical  inventions.  The  doctrine  of  physical  com- 
fort as  distinct  from  mere  ostentation  is  being  more  absorbed  by 
well-to-do  natives  and  independent  princes,  buc  in  all  this  class 
of  enterprise  Continental  makers  have  the  advantage  or  patience 
and  aptitude,  and  they  are  reaping  a  full  share  of  the  results.- — 
U.S.  Consul,  Birmingham. 


Wind  Motors. 

China. — The  usual  number  of  circulars  and  catalogues  have 
been  received  with  letters  of  enquiry  respecting  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible articles  of  import,  for  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited 
or  no  demand  at  all  here.  There  never  can  be  any  possible  de- 
mand at  this  port  for  wool  washing  or  wool  sorting  machinery, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  great  demand  for  vertical  and 
horizontal  engines  or  other  expensive  steam  machinery.  In  one  direc- 
tion, however,  that  of  wind  motors,  there  might  possibly  be  a 
chance.  Water  wheels  are  fairly  common  in  China,  but  windmills  arf 
practically  unknown,  though  China  is  by  no  means  a  windless^ 
country  such  as  Burmah  is  in  many  parts.  Simple  wind  motors 
costing  little  and  easy  to  erect  could  well  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses where  cheap  power  is  required,  especially  for  pumping  and 
general  irrigation  work,  and  once  introduced  their  simplicity  and 
comparative  cheapness  would  appeal  to  the  native  mind,  and  pro- 
bably pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  other  machinery. — 
H.  M.  Consul,  Amoy. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MARKET 

Canada's  Position  In  It 


BY  T.  A. 

The  term  "Australasia"  is  generally  used  to  include  the  two 
sister  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  covers  a 
region  of  magnificent  distances.  Australia  itself  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  is  to  some  extent  like  the 
Dominion  inasmuch  as  only  the  Southern  fringe  of  this  terri- 
tory is  to  any  large  extent  inhabited.  Practically  the  whole 
population  of  Australia  is  distributed  along  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  coast  with  a  small  sprinkling  in  the  extreme  West. 
The  north  of  the  country  and  the  great  central  districts  are 
practically  uninhabited. 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  Australia  in  under  4,000,000 
people.  New  Zealand,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  adjoining 
Australia  is  a  separate  colony  some  1,200  miles  from  Australia 
and  requiring  four  days'  trip  on  a  steamer  to  reach  its  most 
convenient  point.  It  has  a  population  of  about  800,000,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  population  of  our  Maritime  Provinces. 

Industries, 

The  great  industries  of  Australia  are  the  following,  ranged 
in  order  of  their  importance: 

1st.  Pastoral,  including  sheep  and  cattle. 

2nd.  Gold  Mining. 

3rd.  Agricultural. 

4th.  Industrial  and  Commercial. 

The  pastoral  industry  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 
to  Australia.  Huge  tracts  of  country  have  been  leased  out  to 
holders  called  squatters  who  raise  thousands  of  sheep  in  the  vast 
interior  country.  These  men  have  pastoral  lands  leased  from 
the  Governm-ent  in  tracts  varying  from  1,000  acres  up  to  3,000 
acres,  depending  upon  the  proximity  of  the  land  to  the  settled 
agricultural  districts. 

During  seasons  when  there  is  a  fall  of  rain  there  is  no  more 
prosperous  industry  than  the  pastoral;  huge  flocks  of  sheep  are 
reared  with  practically  no  expense  and  the  wool  shipped  off  at 
good  prices. 

Australia  has  proved  itself  particularly  adapted  for  wool 
growing.  The  Merino  sheep  is  the  main  stay,  and  since  its  in- 
troduction to  Australia,  the  native  species  has  increased  the 
weight  of  wool  clip  per  sheep  and  maintained  the  quality. 

The  greatest  curse  to  the  sheep  farmer  or  squatter  is  the  rab- 
bit, and  no  tales  as  to  the  depredation  of  this  animal  are  too 
extravagant. 

The  next  greatest  blight  is  the  drought  which  is  periodical 
in  Australia  sometimes  lasting  from  one  to  six  or  seven  seasons. 
This  practically  ruins  thousands  of  squatters  who  were  pre- 
viously wealthy  men.    During  the  last  drought  which  in  some 
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sections  of  the  country  lasted  for  six  years,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep  pastured  in  Australia  of  50,000,000.  Of 
course  the  drought  which  ruins  the  sheep  farmer  often  makes 
money  for  the  agriculturalist  on  the  coast,  who  is  able  to  get 
higher  prices  for  his  fodder,  as  it  is  so  urgently  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sheep  in  the  stricken  districts.  The  result 
is  that  while  a  drought  may  be  said  to  cause  business  stagna- 
tion in  Australia  there  are  undoubtedly  large  sections  of  the 
country  which  benefit  from  the  drought  season.  This  explains 
the  confiicting  reports  which  are  often  received  from  Australia 
as  to  good  or  bad  times,  the  view  point  of  the  writer  being 
largely  determined  by  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides  or  the  class  of  people  with  whom  he  meets. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  a  break-up  of  the  drought  is  a  period  of 
duller  times  than  the  actual  drought  period.  The  pastoralist 
has  practically  no  stock  from  which  he  can  derive  profit  on  the 
pasture  now  obtained  and  the  farmer  no  longer  is  able  to  get 
high  prices  for  the  fodder  from  which  he  has  been  making  a 
good  profit  for  some  years. 

Gold  Mining. 

Gold  mining  rivals  the  pastoral  industry  in  importance  and 
in  the  value  of  its  output.  Australia  is  literally  sown  with 
gold.  There  is  no  state  in  the  Commonwealth  in  which  gold  in 
paying  quantities  has  not  been  found.  The  whole  country  has 
been  prospected  very  carefully  but  even  yet  new  fields  are  being 
continually  opened  up  and  finds  of  amazing  richness  exposed. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  nuggets  of  free  gold  found 
in  the  world  have  been  taken  from  Australian  mines.  The  in- 
dustry has  its  ups  and  downs  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  for 
years  to  come  the  gold  industry  of  Australia  will  be  of  immense 
importance. 

Agricultural  Industry. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Australia  has  been  retarded  on 
account  of  the  granting  of  pastoral  concessions  covering  large 
areas  of  the  country  and  thus  blocking  the  advancement  of  the 
farmer.  All  of  the  state  legislatures  at  the  present  time  are 
working  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  the  land  laws  so  as  to 
render  possible  a  larger  settlement  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Generally  speaking  the  farmer  in  Australia  manages  a 
larger  farm  than  in  Canada.  In  New  South  Wales  the  average 
farm  is  four  square  miles  or  2,560  acres.  In  the  interior  the 
farmers  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  drought  as  the 
pastoral  industry,  but  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  a  farmer  who 
gets  one  good  season  out  of  three  can  make  as  much  money  f>ff 
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the  land  as  the  average  Canadian  farmer.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  amazing  and  as  it  requires  little  working  large  profits 
are  made.  The  farmers  use  multi-furrow  ploughs,  stripper  har- 
vesters and  other  labor-saving  devices  that  are  not  used  to  the 
same  extent  in  Canada. 

The  farmer  in  New  Zealand  is  different;  his  holding  is 
smaller,  his  cultivation  more  intense.  He  gets  possibly  20  or  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  where  the  Australian  farmer  gets  only  8  or 
10,  but  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  so  much  greater  that  there 
are  many  who  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Australian  farmer 
makes  more  money  than  his  New  Zealand  competitor. 

/ 

Industrial  and  Commercial, 

Manufacturing  has  not  developed  to  a  large  extent  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  practically  no  natural  water  powers  from 
which  power  may  be  supplied.  The  market  is  limited  and  the 
distance  is  so  great  that  it  costs  as  much  to  lay  down  the 
manufactured  goods  of  one  state  in  the  adjoining  state  as  it 
does  to  import  them  from  Liverpool  or  New  York.  In  addition 
to  this  the  extremely  unsettled  conditions  resulting  from  the 
attitude  of  the  labor  party  in  Australia  have  rendered  manu- 
facturing too  precarious.  There  are  of  course  a  number  of  in- 
dustries especially  suitable  for  local  manufacture  in  which 
important  industries  have  been  developed  but  they  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

Openings  for  Trade. 

Australia  is  a  great  buying  country.  Immense  warehouses 
have  been  erected  in  all  the  leading  cities  and  tremendous 
stocks  of  goods  are  carried  at  every  point.  There  are  few  local 
manufactories  and  practically  everything  in  the  nature  of  manu- 
factured goods  has  to  be  imported.  Consequently  it  is  a  market 
which  in  many  lines  of  goods  should  be  largely  canvassed  by  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  But  he  must  recognize  that  competi- 
tion is  keen,  in  many  lines  of  goods  undoubtedly  keener  than  it 
is  in  Canada.  The  number  of  firms  selling  seems  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  buying  community  to  be  served.  The  firm 
therefore  that  wishes  to  get  a  hold  in  the  Australian  market 
must  recognize  that  they  have  to  make  a  vigorous  canvass  for 
the  business  and  be  prepared  either  to  serve  the  purchasing 
public  better  than  existing  firms  do  or  offer  an  article  lower  in 
price. 

Canadian  Firms. 

Unfortunately  the  reputation  of  Canadian  business  firms  in 
Australia  is  poor.  My  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  led  to  my  receiving  scores  of  callers 
representing  houses  who  had  endeavored  to  do  business  with 
Canadian  firms.  In  addition  to  this  I  met  a  great  many 
through  introductions  from  the  Canadian  Government  agents. 
y~  These  men  one  after  another  had  the  same  story  to  tell;  they 
had  written  Canadian  firms,  who  were  advertising  for  foreign 
business,  and  could  get  no  answers;  others  had  sent  out  quota- 
■  tions  so  high  that  business  was  out  of  the  question ;  others  sent 
no  prices  but  sent  their  catalogues ;  some  sent  prices  without 
any  advice  as  to  discount  and  terms.  Most  of  them  quoted 
prices  P.O.B.  their  own  factory.  The  Australian  does  not 
know  how  much  it  takes  to  get  the  goods  from  that  factory  to  a 
point  like  New  York  where  freights  are  settled  and  this  uncer- 
tainty prevents  his  buying. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  in  Canada  sent  out  samples  to  the 
'  amount  of  about  $200  and  sent  out  no  prices,  no  invoice  and  no 
r  bill  of  lading.    More  frequently  prices  are  quoted  and  no  sam- 
(  pies  sent.    Rarely  does  any  firm,   in  shipping  there,   make  out 
case  content  sheets  to  show  what  goods  are  in  each  particular 
case,  and  the  importer  is  probably  under  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing each  individual  case  on  the  wharf  before   customs  officers 
before  he  can  receive  delivery  of  them.  These  are  the  experiences 
which  dozens  of  firms  in  Australia  have  had,  as  I  found  on  dis- 
^  cussing   business  personally   with   them.     This   has  disgusted 
them  with  trade  with  Canada;   they  do  not  want  to  deal  with 
firms  who  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  their  business.    They  are 
willing  to  deal  with  Canada  and  will  give  her  a  preference  over 


competitors  in  the  United  States  or  Germany  but  when  they  are 
being  very  well  served  by  the  firms  with  whom  they  have  had 
long  and  intimate  connection  they  will  not  change  to  take  up 
business  relations  with  firms  whose  reputation  is  made  by  busi- 
ness methods  such  as  have  been  described.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  exists  because  there  is  a  splendid 
market  in  Australia  for  many  lines  of  Canadian  produce  and 
the  application  of  ordinary  business  methods  will  obtain  a  fair 
proportion  of  it. 

Firms  should  always  attend  promptly  to  correspondence.  It 
is  useless  for  them  to  quote  high  prices  in  a  market  where  they 
have  to  meet  the  .competition  of  -the  world.  Prices  should  be 
made  explicit  showing  all  discounts  and  terms;  they  should  be 
quoted  either  at  a  landed  price  or  F.O.B.  seaport  price.  Where 
possible  samples  should  be  sent  out  and  if  the  trade  is  being 
taken  up  seriously  duplicate  samples  to  each  of  the  important 
ports. 

In  shipping,  duplicate  copies  of  invoices  should  always  go 
forward,  second  mail  copies  of  correspondence,  and  case  content 
sheets  showing  the  contents  of  each  case  of  goods  shipped. 

Attention  to  a  few  details  of  this  kind  would  soon  help  to 
retrieve  Canada's  reputation. 

Re  Preferential  Tariff. 

We  have  now  a  Preferential  Tariff  in  New  Zealand  and 
already  it  has  begun  to  show  beneficial  results  through  in- 
creased sale  of  many  lines  of  our  products.  In  Australia  the 
question  of  preferential  tariff  is  hardly  a  live  issue  although  it 
may  become  so  at  any  moment.  The  instability  of  the  various 
State  Governments  and  of  the  Federal  Government  has  rendered 
impossible  the  taking  up  of  such  a  large  question. 

Other  local  issues  such  as  are  raised  by  the  labor  party,  the 
selection  of  the  capital  site,  settlement  of  the  land  question,  the 
bringing  into  harmony  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  all  before  the  people  at  the  present  time  in  a  way 
that  has  kept  the  question  of  preferential  tariff  in  the  back- 
ground. These  questions,  however,  are  being  gradually  worked 
out  and  as  soon  as  a  strong  Federal  Government  is  formed 
preferential  trade  issues  will  come  more  to  the  front. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  firms  should  be  preparing  to  reap 
the  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  when  it  is  brought 
into  effect. 

Re  Means  of  Communication. 

There  are  at  present  two  lines  of  mail  communication  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  these  are  the  lines  of  steamers 
running  from  Vancouver  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  system,  and  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  operating  from 
San  Francisco.  The  former  has  a  four-weekly  service,  the  latter 
a  three-weekly.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  interests  of  Canada 
would  be  better  served  at  the  present  time  if  the  Canadian 
steamers  made  one  of  the  New  Zealand  ports  a  port  of  call 
rather  than  Brisbane.  It  would  enable  our  firms  to  take  further 
advantage  of  the  preferential  tariff  in  our  favor  in  New  Zea- 
land. What  is  urgently  needed,  however,  for  the  development 
of  Canadian  business  is  a  good  line  of  freight  steamers  from 
the  Eastern  Canadian  ports. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  should  continue  to  canvass 
this  subject  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  freight  offering  to  justify  the  operation-  of  a 
Canadian  line  of  freight  steamers  from  our  Eastern  Canadian 
ports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  first  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  a  business  in  Australia  but  it  is 
necessary  that  this  article  should  be  kept  down  to  reasonable 
proportions,  and  I  shall  only  add  that  I  found  our  Canadian 
Government  representatives  in  Australia,  Mr.  J.  S.  Larke  in 
Sydney  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross  in  Melbourne,  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  me  and  I  am  convinced  that  any  firm  seriously  contem- 
plating business  in  that  country  can  receive  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  by  application  to  them. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES. 

185  Agencies — liege,  Belgium — A  general  commission  agent  in 
above  place  is  desirous  of  making  Canadian  connections. 

186  Mexico — gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  Mexico  and  has  lately  been  managing  an  important  con- 
cern in  Chicago  is  about  to  return  to  Mexico  to  represent 
his  company  there  and  is  in  a  position  to  accept  additional 
agencies.  He  mentions  such  articles  as  paints,  hardware, 
harness  and  saddlery,  cotton  goods,  news  and  book  papers, 
■whisks,  etc. 

187  Apples — Inquiry  is  made  for  the  names  of  growers  of  apples 
in  Canada  requiring  representation  in  England. 

188  Biscuits,  Butter,  Milk,  Cheese,  Flour,  Shirts,  Beer,  Tinned 
Meats,  Toilet  Soaps. — company  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
who  act  as  agents  for  English  and  United  States  manufac- 
turers and  have  been  established  in  the  wholesale  business 
since  1897,  desire  to  purchase  or  to  obtain  the  agency  for 
the  lines  above  mentioned.  If  goods  are  purchased,  payment 
will  be  made  on  30  days'  draft  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Several 
references  are  forwarded,  some  of  which  are  known  to  the 
Association. 

189  Boards  (Piano  Key) — The  above  are  wanted  by  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent in  1,000,  2,000  and  5,000  lots.  Quotations  asked 
for  f.o.b.  Paris,  payment  to  be  made  on  receipt  of  goods. 
Five  references  are  forwarded. 

190  Book  leather.  Paper  and  Cloth,  Manila  Paper,  Envelopes, 
Letter  Files,  Card  Systems  and  Cabinets,  Loose  Leaf 
Devices,  Metal  Mounts  for  Covers,  Machinery  for  Punch- 
ing and  Creasing — A  firm  established  for  44  years  in  Auck- 
land, N.Z.,  who  carry  on  business  of  account  book  manufac- 
turers, paper  rulers,  commercial  and  law  stationers,  etc., 
desire  to  communicate  with  Canadians  prepared  to  supply 
supply  the  above  lines. 

191  Boot  and  Shoe  Supplies  (such  as  Polishes,  Lasts,  Laces, 
etc.,  Leather  and  Rubber  Heels )  — A  manufacturer's  agent  in 
Dudley,  England,  who  does  business  with  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  shippers 
in  the  above  lines. 

192  Butter,  Boxes— The  names  of  a  few  good  Canadian  firms  ex- 
porting butter  boxes  are  asked  for  by  a  Belfast  house  buying 
large  quantities. 

193  Butter — A  Dutch  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  leading  butter  exporters 
in  Canada. 

194  Canned  Goods — ^A  travelling  representative  of  an  English 
firm  desires  to  get  into  communication  with  a  Canadian  can- 
ned goods  house  open  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 
their  commodities  in  Great  Britain. 

195  Cereals,  Lumber,  Minerals,  Furs — An  Austrian  house  desires 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

196  Cheese,  Butter  and  Bacon — A  produce  broker  and  agent  in 
England  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  connection  with  one 
or  two  first-class  Canadian  cheese,  butter  and  bacon  ship- 
pers who  can  offer  large  lots  for  placing  on  the  English 
market. 

197  Chromate  of  Iron — Inquiry  has  been  received  from  England 
respecting  supplies  of  chromate  of  iron  from  Canada. 

198  Clips  (Metal) — A  supply  house  in  Toronto  desires  to  pro- 
cure metal  clips  used  for  holding  in  place  small  articles  in 
windows  or  show  cases  for  display  purposes. 

199  Desks  (Boll  Top) — ^A  Canadian  in  London,  England,  and 
already  representing  an  important  firm  in  a  different  line, 
desires  to  procure  export  prices  for  the  above. 

200  Electrical  Tramway  Equipment,  Building  "^ardv/are.  Light 
Farm  and  Garden  Tools,  Wood  Screws,  Ena..  nied  Baths, 
Taps,  Lavatories,  etc..  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Tools, 
Woodenware  (such  as  Broom  Handles,  Tool  Handles,  Wash 
Boards,  Clothes  Pegs,  Closet  Seats,  Wheels  and  Wheel- 
parts — A  correspondent  with  ofiices  and  show  rooms  in 
London  and  ofiices  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  who  has 


an  established  business  as  a  hardware  manufacturers'  agent 
is  now  on  his  way  to  Canada  to  mak^  connections  with 
Canadian  shippers  in  the  lines  above  mentioned  and  goods 
of  a  similar  nature.  He  is  in  a  good  position  to  handle  such 
business  and  acts  as  a  direct  representative  for  shippers 
doing  business  direct  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  He  receives 
remuneration  on  a  commission  basis.  He  has  been  estab- 
lished since  1884  and  has  experienced  salesmen  visiting  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  every  few  weeks.  This  cor- 
respondent is  well  recommended  and  has  forwarded  several 
references.    He  will  be  in  Canada  shortly. 

201  Forks  (Hay),  Bakes,  Scythe,  Snaths,  Handles,  etc.— A  New 
York  export  commission  house  who  sellb  the  above  goods  to 
foreign  countries  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters in  a  position  to  supply  the  same. 

202  Frames  (Mattress) — A  correspondent  in  King  Williams- 
town,  South  Africa,  asks  for  quotations  on  from  500  to 
1,000  mattress  frames  made  from  pine  and  cut  to  sizes.  This 
correspondent  is  also  prepared  to  accept  agencies  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  sends  several  references.  He  has 
had  14  years'  experience  as  traveller  and  manager  of  the 
business  in  South  Africa. 

203  Fruits  (Evaporated),  Marmalade,  Biscuit,  Canned  Meats, 
Nickle  Ore,  etc. — A  correspondent  in  Vienna,  Austria,  de- 
sires to  secure  an  agency  in  any  of  the  above  lines  for 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  If  prices  are 
satisfactory  he  will  be  willing  to  purchase  on  his  own  ac- 
count.   References  are  forwarded. 

204  Guts  (Ox,  Sheep  and  Pig)— A  Liverpool  correspondent  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  casing  merchant  desires 
to  purchase  against  Bill  of  Lading  the  above.  Quotations 
are  asked  f.o.b.  Liverpool.  A  bank  is  forwarded  as  a  refer- 
ence. 

205  Handles  (Fork) — A  correspondent  in  Paris,  handling  United 
States  agricultural  implements  desires  to  procure  fork 
handles.  He  has  imported  large  quantities  from  the  United 
States  but  as  yet  has  done  no  business  in  Canada.  He 
asks  quotations  f.o.b.  Steamer  France.. 

206  Hay— An  English  dealer  in  hay  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  taking 
a  few  trial  shipments. 

207  Leather— A  correspondent  in  Georgetown,  Demarara,  has 
forwarded  samples  of  chrome  bellies  and  asks  for  export 
prices  for  goods  of  a  similar  quality. 

208  Leather  (Sole  and  Upper)  Ale  and  Beer,  Biscuits,  Adver- 
tising Novelties,   Apples,    Paper   Boxes,    Tissue  Paper— ^ 
wholesale  and  retail  druggist  and  general  commission  mer 
chant,  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  communicat 
with  shippers  of  the  above  lines.    He  has  been  establishf 
since  1896.    He  sends  several  references. 

209  Lumber— A  gentleman  in  London,  England,  who  has  visit 
Canada  at  different  times   and   has  had  experience  in  ii 
lumber  trade,  intends  settling  in  South  Africa  in  the  ne 
future  and  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturersn  ;' 
lumber  and  other  lines. 

210  Lumber,   Canned   Goods,   Leather,   Galvanized  Iron  Pipe 
Chemical   Products,   Paints  — An  agency   firm  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  referred  to  us  by  responsible 
parties  in  that  city  desires  to  represent  Canadian  shippers' 
in  the  above  lines.    They  are  already  handling  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  goods  throughout  Europe.    They  do  business 
with  the  wholesale  trade  in  Buenos  Aires  and  also  in  the  in- 
terior.   They  sell  direct   for   shippers  account.    Goods  will 
be  paid  for   according   to   arrangements   either   in  Buenos 
Aires  or  New  York.    They  forward  references  from  France 
England,  Italy,  Belgium,  United  States,  etc.    These  will  b« 
provided  on  request. 

211  Machinery  (Electrical) — An  iEnglish  firm  of  electrical  er 
gineers  and  contractors  have  asked  to  be  placed  in  touc 
with  electrical  firms  in  Canada  with  the  object  of  introdu 
ing  their  machinery. 
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212  Machinery  (Electrical  and  other),  Pumps,  Steam  Engines, 
Suction  Gas  Producers,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 
Radiators,  Sanitary  Goods — A  Company  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
importing  United  States  manufactures  and  products,  desires 
to  communicate  with  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above  lines. 
They  state  that  there  should  be  good  business  as  United 
States  is  not  treated  as  favorably  in  tariff  matters  as  Canada. 
Catalogues  with  export  discounts  are  requested. 

213  Machinery  (Hardware),  Bolts  and  Nuts,  Book  Binders' 
Machinery,  Blacksmith  Drills,  Grain  Cleaning  Machin- 
ery, Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery,  Tanning  Machin- 
ery, Wood  working  Machinery  and  General  Hardware 
Goods — merchant  in  Mayaneram,  South  India,  asks  for 
export  quotations  together  with  price  lists  and  samples 
where  possible,  in  the  above  lines.  If  same  are  satisfactory, 
payments  will  be  arranged.  One-third  value  of  order  in 
advance  and  balance  against  deliverjr  at  sight  of  shipping 
documents. 

214  Machinery  (Woodworking),  Automatic  Lathes,  etc. — A 
firm  in  Malaga,  Spain,  asks  for  catalogues  with  export  prices 
and  commissions  in  the  above  lines. 

215  Minerals — A  London  firm  of  chemists  and  mineral  dealers 
are  open  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  mines  with  a  view 
to  disposing  of  minerals  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
preferably  through  principals  only. 

21G  Moulds  (Soap) — A  correspondent  in  Quebec  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  manufacturer  of  soap  moulds  for  laundry 
and  toilet  soaps. 

217  Pegs  (Shoe) — An  export  house  in  New  York  asks  for  the 
names  and  prices  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  shoe 
pegs. 

218  Pianos,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Gluten  Feed,  Oil  Cake,  Linseed 
Oil,  Flour  and  Grain,  Lumber — A  commission  agent  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  has  just  started  in  this  line  of 
business  desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  different  lines 
of  goods  mentioned  for  the  Scandinavian  countries.  He  is 
a  young  man  and  has  had  experience  with  the  large  import- 
ing houses  in  Denmark.    He  forwards  five  references. 

219  Plates  (Tin  and  Black,)  etc. — We  have  been  asked  to  re- 
commend some  Canadian  manufacturers'  agent  who  would 
represent  a  Welsh  exporter  in  the  above  lines. 

^,0  Plugs — A  sample  plug  is  forwarded  from  London,  England, 
and  quotations  are  asked  packed  in  barrels  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000. 

!21  Rollers  (Blind)- — Inquiry  is  made  from  England  for  the 
best  makers  in  Canada  of  blind  rollers,  4  f t.  x  1  in.  with 
]     laths  or  slats,  packed  in  good  cases  of  six  dozen,  delivered 
C  London. 

_^  *2  Skeletons    (Mitten) — A   Canadian   firm   desires  to  get  in 

\        touch  with  manufacturers  of  the  above, 
hi 

Shives — Inquiry  is  made  for  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
pressed  wooden  shives  for  delivery  in  London. 

24jSoft  Goods  (viz..  Clothing,  Wearing  Apparel,  etc.),  Plated 
Goods — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Adelaide,  who 
comes  well  recommended  to  the  Association  desires  to  pro- 
cure an  agency  in  the  above  lines. 

225  Water  Works  Supplies  and  Hydraulic  Pumps — An  import- 
ant enquiry  has  been  received  from  the  Island  of  San 
Domingo  where  water  works  and  electrical  development  are 
being  started  on  a  large  scale.  The  enquiry  asks  for  cata- 
logues of  all  kinds  of  water  works  supplies,  including  hydrau- 

^  lie  pumps.  The  enquirer  states  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
water  power  available  for  development  on  the  Island. 

26  Wheels  (for  Carriages  and  Carts),  Wood  Spokes,  Naves 
(Plain  and  Mortised),  Horse  Nails,  Builders'  Hardware, 
Overmantles — A  merchant  and  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Brighton,  England,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  shippers 
of  the  above  in  the  English  market. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

Artificial  Silk  in  Mexico. 

A  recent  issue  of  El  Economista  Mesoicano  contains  a  short 
article  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  aiuficial  silk,  which 
is  shortly  to  be  commenced  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Properly  speaking,  the  silk  should  be  called  vegetable  silk  and 
not  artificial  silk.  Its  ingredients  are  cotton  and  collodion.  The 
cotton  when  placed  in  a  solution  of  collodion  is  completely  dis- 
solved. The  resulting  mixture,  or  combination,  is  placed  in  a 
tank  and  allowed  to  remain  until  fermentation  begins.  From 
the  tank  the  liquid  passes  through  a  certain  number  of  glass  or 
celluloid  tubes,  which  are  united  in  a  tower  120  to  150  feet  high. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  are  perforated  and  the  solution 
escape;s  through  the  small  openings  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yarn, 
which  dries  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air.  The 
resulting  product  is  called  artificial  silk.  Several  spindles  placed 
below  the  tubes  catch  the  threads  as  they  come  out,  and  each 
spindle  spins  three  of  the  fine  threads  into  a  single  thread  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  industrial  purposes.  Taken  alone  the  fine  yarns 
would  be  too  weak  for  the  purpose  to  which  yarns  are  put.  By 
means  of  certain  dyes  the  product  may  be  maue  noninflammable. 
Spinning  such  silk  is  not  so  much  of  a  problem  as  how  to  weave 
it.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  use 
vegetable  silk  alone;  it  has  been  necessary  to  mix  it  with  cotton 
and  true  silk. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the  cost  of  vegetable 
silk.  It  can  be  sold  in  England  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-fifteenth 
of  the  price  of  natural  silk. 

The  Preservation  of  Wood. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  December  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  a  new  method  for  preserving  wood,  now 
being  employed  by  The  Powell  Wood-Process  Syndicate,  Limited, 
28  Fleet  St.,  E.G.,  who  recently  gave  a  demonstration  at  the 
works  at  Carpenter's  Road,  Stratford. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  this  process  perfectly  green,  newly-felled 
timber  can  be  rendered  fit  for  ready  use  within  a  fortnight  of 
being  cut  down.  The  method  employed  consists  essentially  in 
boiling  the  wood  in  a  compound  saccharine  solution,  which  is 
slightly  varied  in  character  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood 
under  treatment.  The  timber,  stacked  on  trucks  in  such  a  way 
that  each  piece  is  freely  exposed  to  the  liquid,  is  run  into  a  large 
cylinder  filled  with  the  sugar  solution,  which  is  then  brought  to 
boiling-point  by  means  of  steam-heating.  After  the  wood  has 
been  boiled  for  sufficient  time  to  expel  the  latent  air  and  coagu- 
late the  albumen  of  the  sap,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  solution 
until  properly  impregnated.  Finally  the  trucks  are  run  into 
drying  chambers,  where  it  is  dried  by  hot  air  at  a  considerable 
temperature. 

Wood  treated  in  this  way  is  stated  to  be  increased  in  density 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  its  character,  and,  its 
porosity  being  reduced,  to  be  less  liable  to  shrink,  expand,  warp, 
or  split.  At  the  same  time  its  strength  is  increased,  and  it  shows 
greater  deflection  before  breaking  and  requires  a  greater  strain 
for  rupture  than  wood  seasoned  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  process  is  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  timber, 
whether  for  railway  sleepers  or  paving  blocks  or  the  finest 
cabinet  work,  that  it  prevents  dry  rot,  and  that  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  many  woods  used  for  decorative  purposes.  As  the 
plant  is  simple  and  inexpensive  and  the  cost  of  the  saccharine 
solution  low,  while  the  labor  required  is  small,  the  cost  of  the 
whole  process  is  said  to  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of 
other  methods  of  preserving  and  seasoning  timber. 

Concrete  on  the  Farm. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  experiments  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  past  year  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
a  thoroughly  practical  concrete  fence  post,  re-enforced  with  steel, 
could  be  made  sufficiently  cheap  to  be  used  by  farmers.  The 
advantages  of  such  fence  posts  would  be  many.    The  price  of 
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wood,  particularly  of  the  varieties  used  for  fence  posts,  is  con- 
tinually rising,  and  even  now  the  price  is  almost  prohibitory  in 
some  sections  of  the  country.  Further,  a  properly  constructed 
concrete  post  would  be  permanent,  as  it  would  neither  rot  nor 
undergo  disintegration.  A  variety  of  methods  of  re-enforcement 
have  been  tried,  and  experiments  are  still  being  conducted.  The 
results  thus  far  are  said  to  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  nature  are  about  to  be  begun  on 
methods  for  making  concrete  drains,  watering  troughs,  roofs  and 
barns,  with  the  hope  that  concrete  construction,  so  rapidly  devel- 
oping in  the  large  cities,  can  be  applied  with  benefit  to  the  fibrin. 

Straw  Made  Into  Fuel. 

An  ingenious  machine  is  now  being  manufactured  under  Cana- 
dian patents  which  promises  in  a  large  measure  to  solve  the  fuel 
problem  for  the  farmers  of  the  North- West.  It  is  a  simple  look- 
ing alfair,  mounted  on  trucks,  and  can  readily  be  drawn  about 
from  place  to  place.  Part  of  its  mechanism  consists  of  a  powerful 
compressor,  which  acts  on  the  loose  straw  fed  into  it  at  one  end, 
delivering  it  at  the  other  in  the  form  of  hard  straw-fuel  and  in 
ordinary  cord  wood  lengths. 

Coal  in  some  parts  of  the  prairie  provinces  sells  at  $12  a  ton, 
and  cordwood  for  $8  a  cord.  At  these  prices  the  question  of  fuel 
supply  for  a  long  winter  becomes  a  very  serious  one,  and  if  ma- 
terial which  has  heretofore  been  destroyed  as  waste  can  be  con- 
verted into  good  fuel  at  comparatively  trifling  expense,  it  will 
mean  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  The  cost  of 
treating  straw  with  this  machine  is  only  about  50  cents  per  cord 
of  straw-wood,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fuel  it  produces  will 
give  out  as  much  heat  as  the  best  maple  or  beech. 


PAINTERS  GUILTY  OF  CONSPIEACY. 


St.  Catharines  Unionists  Convicted  of  Conspiring  to  Derpive  a 
Fellow-Workman  of  Employment. 

More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the  Cc^oe  of  the  three  St. 
Catharines  painters,  who  were  tried  on  December  15th  for  con- 
spiring to  prevent  one  Albert  Clay  from  following  his  regular 
occupation  as  a  painter.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  submitted, 
and  the  special  jury  who  sat  on  the  ease  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Clay,  the  plaintiff,  had  worked  at  his  trade  in  St.  Catharines 
for  about  seven  years.  In  August  last  he  made  application  for 
employment  to  the  firm  of  Wm.  Begy  &  Son,  who  informed  him 
that  he  must  first  procure  a  permit  from  the  union.  This  he 
succeeded  in  getting,  but  it  was  for  a  limited  time  only.  In 
September  his  application  for  membership  in  the  painters'  union 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  he  was  rejectea. 

Due  notice  of  his  rejection  was  sent  to  Begy  &  Son  by  the 
local  secretary,  who  concluded  his  letter  with  the  significant  re- 
mark that  the  union  would  expect  them  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  Hints  were  conveyed  to  the  firm  by  the  men  that 
if  Clay  were  allowed  to  continue  on  the  job  they  would  all  quit. 
Men  on  other  jobs,  where  the  firm  suggested  sending  him,  also 
declared  their  intention  to  quit  if  obliged  to  work  with  Clay. 
Begy  &  Son  needed  more  men  and  implored  their  employees  to 
allow  Clay  to  remain,  but  the  union  would  not  bend.  No  more 
union  men  could  be  had  in  the  city,  and  though  there  was  plenty 
of  work  and  the  firm  needed  Clay  and  were  satisfied  with  him  as 
a  workman,  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  him. 

The  evidence  of  the  employers  as  to  Clay's  competency  was 
fully  corroborated  by  others  duly  qualified  to  judge.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  union  who  signed  his  application  papers  swore  that 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  brotherhood  he  considered 
Clay  a  proper  man  to  join  their  union. 

In  the  meantime,  Clay  who  was  a  married  man,  had  to  sup- 
port his  family  by  doing  odd  jobs  at  any  kind  of  work  he  could 
obtain.  The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Crown  Attorney,  and  complaints  were  laid  against  the  members 
of  the  union  charging  them  with  conspiracy. 


After  the  verdict  had  been  rendered.  His  Honor  Judge  Car- 
man allowed  the  defendants  to  go  until  January  24th,  when  the 
sentence  of  the  court  will  be  passed.  That  the  punishment  will 
not  be  very  severe  was  clearly  intimated.  No  doubt,  said  His 
Honor,  they  had  acted  with  more  thoughtlessness  than  malice, 
and  this  would  be  a  good  lesson  to  their  union.  It  would  teach 
the  members  of  unions  that  others  had  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected as  well  as  themselves,  and  he  hoped  that  the  next  time 
a  similar  question  came  before  them  they  would  give  a  man  fair 
play.  In  matters  of  this  sort  their  own  interest  must  not 
always  be  uppermost. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  DEFENDED. 

To  the  Editor  Industrial  Canada. 
gjg  

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 
the  discussion  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  on  the  Metric  System,  as 
reported  in  your  Convention  Number. 

The  main  objects  brought  forward  by  speakers  in  that  discus- 
sion to  the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures  were  the  expense  involved,  and  the  difficulties 
likely  to  be  experienced  by  the  workmen  and  others  in  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  change. 

Of  course  these  objections  are  perfectly  legitimate,  and  have 
to  be  faced;  but  they  are  precisely  those  difficulties  which  must 
have  occurred  to  every  country  which  has  ado^jced  the  system. 

Every  reform  must  be  attended  by  some  sacrifice,  and  to  quote 
the  words  of  Lt.-Col.  Burland— "the  great  question  is  whether  we 
would  or  would  not  get  a  corresponding  value  from  small  ex- 
penditure in  each  of  our  factories  to  induce  this  system." 

Another  speaker  (Mr.  Robb)  admits  that  manufacturers  may 
be  driven  to  alter  gauges  and  patterns  as  has  been  done  m 
America,  presumably  from  the  stress  of  foreign  competition. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  manufacturers  may  be  compelled,  one 
after  the  other,  to  adopt  metric  weights  and  measures  for  foreign 
trade  while  keeping  to  the  old  system  for  their  home  trade,  and 
a  very  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  that  will  be,  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  adopt  the  simple  metric  system,  and 
so  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the  civilized 
nations,  rather  than  to  continue  the  use  of  our  present  "farrago" 
of  weights  and  measures  as  they  have  been  called  by  Lord  Kelvin. 

It  would  appear  from  the  remarks  of  another  speaker  (Mr. 
Tindall)  that  the  idea  is  to  have  compulsory  legislation  to  take 
effect  immediately. 

That,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  and  a  certain  time,  not  less  than 
two  years,  will  be  allowed  in  order  to  familiarize  the  nation  with 
the  new  system. 

I  cannot,  moreover,  acquiesce  in  the  estimate  by  the  same 
speaker  of  the  difficulties  that  workmen  would  find  in  using  the 
new  measures,  nor  do  I  rate  the  intelligence  of  the  Canadian 
artisan  so  low  as  to  believe  him  incapable  of  doing  what  the 
German  workman  accomplished  in  1870,  and  that,  as  Sir  William 
Ramsey  tells  us,  without  difficulty. 

I  think.  Sir,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
confine  our  attention  solely  to  what  it  is  likely  to  cost  us  in 
money  or  difficulty,  as  both  may  be  exaggerated,  and  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  ask  how  other  nations  accomplished  this  same 
thing,  and  do  they  regret  it? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Johnson, 

London,  E.C,  23rd  November,  1904.  Secretary. 


A.  B.  Ormsby  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  built  a  spacious 
addition  to  the  west  of  their  present  site.  It  is  provided  with 
large,  expensive  and  up-to-date  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire-proof  windows.  Many  of  the  new  buildings  that  have 
gone  up  in  the  burned  district  in  Toronto  are  equipped  with 
fire  proofing  material  supplied  by  this  firm. 
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TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sheet  Metal  Building  Material— One  of  the  finest  catalogues 
that  has  ever  been  added  to  our  files  is  that  of  The  Metallic  Roof- 
ing Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  which  made  its  appearance  about  a 
month  ago.  It  is  a  book  of  some  450  pages,  printed  on  coated 
paper  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  cuts  showing  diilerent  designs  of  siding,  ceiling,  cornices, 
lathing,  tiling,  etc.,  and  views  of  the  more  prominent  public 
buildings  in  which  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  goods  have  been  used. 
The  publication  is  of  Canadian  workmanship  and  material 
throughout,  and  does  credit  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  sheet  metal  goods  in  Canada.  The  edition,  we  are  informed, 
weighed  about  twenty -five  tons  and  cost  ujd wards  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Shingle  Mill  Machinery.— The  Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Peterboro,  Ont.,  have  issued  an  attractive  booklet  describing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles. 
This  firm  is  already  well  known  to  the  Canadian  trade.  Their 
machines  have  gained  for  themselves  a  reputation  for  durability 
and  simplicity  of  operation,  and  have  given  excellent  results 
wherever  used. 

Wire  Cloth. — An  advance  copy  has  been  received  of  the  new 
wire  cloth  and  perforated  metal  catalogue  now  being  distributed 
by  The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  catalogues  in  this  line  of  business  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  besides  being  a  very  creditable  production  as  regards  its 
general  appearance.  One  valuable  feature  about  it  is  the  informa- 
tion it  gives  respecting  the  different  methods  of  measuring  wire 
cloth  and  screening.  It  also  states  the  decimal  size  of  the  opening 
as  well  as  the  decimal  size  of  the  wire,  an  important  point  for 
those  desiring  to  replace  a  screen  or  cloth  by  something  of  difl'er- 
ent  weight  and  with  the  same  opening.  Catalogues  covering  other 
departments  will  be  issued  shortly,  copies  of  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  those  interested  upon  request. 


Glue. — J.  &  G.  Cox,  Limited,  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
Gorgie  Mills  of  Edinburgh,  have  issued  an  attractive  brochure 
dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  glue.  While  for  the  most  part 
it  is  a  description  of  the  process  as  carried  on  at  their  works,  it 
also  reviews  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  important 
industry  from  the  earliest  time.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated 
and  tastily  designed,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  almost 
any  one.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  firm  for  extracts  from 
their  booklet  which  appeared  in  a  previous  issue  of  Industrial 
Canada. 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY.  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

FOR  BEST  TRADE 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 

OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

CLOSET  SEATS  AND  TANKS 

FOR  HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co. 

Goderich,  Canada  ^'"'"^'^ 


A  Successful 
R-SLilwsLy  Roller 
Bearing 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Manufactdring  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1901. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen, — lie  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Gar.  Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  lieaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.  We  have  placed  thcni  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.  The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  o8tt.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  lli8  miles  daily. 

We  hnd  that  the  car  coasts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

"JV'^Sing  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 

The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MANIEACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BllLDI\0,  TORONTO. 


Eactory :  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 
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Curtis  Steam  Turbine 


SAFE 


SURE 


RELIABLE 


SIMPLE 


EFFICIENT 


REPAIRABLE 


FOR  ALTERNATING  OR  DIRECT  CURRENT 


HIGH  STEAM  ECONOMY  AT  ALL  LOADS 

Small  Floor  Space  Freedom  from  Vibratioiv 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  834 


C^^sidian  (general  Electric  Q,o. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


OFFICE : 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  : 

MONTREAL.  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  CALGARY.  VANCOUVER.  ROSSLAND 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co., 


Limited 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 

■  * 


Our  AutomdLtic  Saw  Filers 

Are    simple    in   design  and  easily 
operated. 

They  can  be   rapidly   adjusted   to  any 
size  of  saw. 

Gumming  is  done  at  the  same  time  as 
filing. 

There  are  thousands  of  them  in  use. 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  16 

Showing  Grinder  on  Column  with  Table. 

Built  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Will  carry  two  Wheels,  12x3  ins. 
Bearings  Absolutely  Dustproof 
Fitted  with  Automatic  Oilers. 
Tight  and  Loose  Pulleys. 
750  Revolutions  per  Minute. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
CATALOGVE  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
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Registered 


The  -IMPERVIA-  is  the  Perfect 
FIREPROOF  WINDOW 


THE  GRANDEST  THING  YET 
DEVISED  AS  A  EIRE  BARRIER 


Here  it  is 

NOTE  THAT  LINK! 

It  melts  at  160° 
thus  causing 
window  to  close 
and  lock  auto- 
matically. 

Scire  and  Certain 


IT 


CANNOT 

FAIL  ! 


Hollow  Sheet  Metal 
Sash  and  Frame 
with  Wire 
Glass 

If  you  are  interested, 

write  us  for 
Illustrated  Circulars. 

Practical 
Durable 

Economical 


THE  ABOVE  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  STYLES. 

We  can  make  them  in  any  [form  desired  to  suit  your  requirements. 


We  also  manufacture 

"EASTLAKE"  STEEL  SHINGLES 
"EMPIRE"  STEEL  SHINGLES 
STEEL  SIDINGS 

CORRUGATED  IRON 


GALVANIZED  CORNICES 

GALVANIZED  CRESTIN6S 

GALVANIZED  EAVETROUGH 

GALVANIZED  CONDUCTOR  PIPE 


HAYES"  STEEL  LATH 
PRESSED  ZINC  ORNAMENTS 
"HALITUS"  VENTILATORS 


SKYLIGHTS 


EMBOSSED  STEEL  CEILINGS 


THE  METALLIC  ROOFING  Co.  Limited, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 


TORONTO 


CANADA. 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  "-"^ted 

Head  Office-222  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,      •  MONTREAL 


Your  Steam  Plant  Is  Not  Being  Operated  Economically 

unless  the  feed  water  is  properly  purified.  SCSlC  in  a  boiler  is  the  greatest  source  of  expense 
you  can  have  in  your  boiler  room.  It  forms  an  insulation  which  greatly  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant.  A  scale  1/16  of  an  inch  in  thickness  causes  a  loss  of  10%  of  fuel. 
Prevent  this  scale  from  forming  and  so  greatly  reduce  your  fuel  bill. 

TRI-SODIIM  PnOSPHATE  is  the  only  chemical  BOILER  COMPOIND  that  will 
satisfactorily  keep  a  boiler  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

T.   S.   P.  IS  MANUFACTURED  BY 

^ht  €mnbn  Chemical  JHanufarturing  (Eompmig,  ^xmtM. 

Xon&on,     s     s     s  CanaDa. 


Your  Cost  System-Is  it  Satisfactory  ?  | 

I 
I 
I 


We  would  like  to  explain  how  THE 

PREMIER  CANADIAN  TIME 

RECORDER  will  help  you  to  keep 
track  of  Time.  ::::::: 
Our  system  is  simple  and  complete. 
A  Post  Card  will  bring  full  information. 

The  TORONTO  ELECTRICAL  WORKS  Co. 

42  ADEUIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


jTiTe  Markets  of- 

I  the  Motherland 
I 

I 
I 


There  is  abundant  trade  in  the  old 
country  for  a  host  of  Canadian  products 
if  the  markets  are  properly  approached. 
Thi  prospect  is  open  to  every  exporter 
who  advertises  in  ihi  sound  practical 
way.  We  have  been  sixty  years  in  business 
and  know  how  to  make  trade  for  those 
who  act  under  our  guidance.  Ours  is  the 
chief  European  Agency,  and  our  list  of 
clients  includes  many  of  the  largest  adver- 
tisers in  the  world.  Ask  our  advice.  It  is 
given  freely  and  willingly  for  the  asking. 

Mather  &  Cro wther 

OFFICES  FOR  ADVERTISING 
10,  II,  12  &  13  New  Bridge  St.,  London,  Eng 


I 


Cii,     &.  1^  iNew  oriQge  di.,  i^onaon,  tLng  ^ 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  "SYNOPSIS,  LONDON.'  ■ 
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''The  Dotibte  TracK  ^otite'' 

MONTREAL 


To 


CHICAGO 


AND  NIAGARA  FALLS 


International  Limited 

OJ^E,    OF    THE,    FAJSTEST   LOJSTG    "DISTA/fCE  T'RAIJ^S 

IJV    THE  WO'RL'D 


99 


RUNS  DAILY  BETWEEN  MONTREAL  and  CHICAGO 


Lea-Ving  MONTREAL  9.00  A.M. 

TORONTO     4.40  P.M. 


Arri-ding     DETROIT  9.30  P.M. 

CHICAGO  7.20  A.M. 


Connecting  at  Toronto  for  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo.  At  Detroit  for  Southern 
points  and  Resorts  in  Florida.  At  Chicago  for  West  and  South-West  and  Winter 
Resorts  of  California  and  Mexico. 

This  train  is  equipped  with  luxurious  Vestibule  Coach,  Cafe  Parlor  Car,  and 
Vestibule  Pullman  Sleeper. 


FOTK    tickets:,    FOL'DE'RS,  ILLUS:T'RATE1>  LITE'RATU'RE 
AJ>fT>    FULL   IMFO'RMATIOJ^Z^'P'PJ^y    TO  AGEJ^TS 

CRAJ^D  THUJVK  HAILWA^  SYSTEM 


CHAS.  M.  HAYS, 

Second  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Manager, 
Montreat. 

H.  G.  ELLIOTT. 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  &  Ticket  Agent, 
Montreal. 


W.  E.  DAVIS, 

Pass'r  Traffic  Manager, 
Montreal. 

J.  QVINLAN, 

District  Pass'r  Agent, 
Montreal. 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  &  Tkt.  Agent, 
Montreal. 

J.  D.  McDonald, 

District  Pass'r  Agent, 
Toronto. 
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AUSTRALIA 


A.  Q.  KIDSTON  &  CO. 

OF  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


Iroi\,  Steel,  Machmery  and  General 
HardwdLre  MercKaLivts  and  Exporters 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  having 
their  goods  pushed  on  the  Australian  market.  We  have  our  own  house  in  Perth,  W.A.  (Murray 
Street),  and  direct  representatives,  Robinson  &  Stewart,  York  Chambers,  56  Market  Street,  Syd- 
ney, and  the  Block,  College  Street,  Melbourne.     OUP  representatives  visit  the  principal 

towns  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  several  times  during"  the  year. 

Communicate  with  us  direct  or  at  any  of  the  above  addresses.    We  have  also  a  house  in  Shang- 
hai, 21  Nanking  Road. 

A.  Q.  KIDSTON  &  CO.,  8i  Great  Clyde  Street,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


MONTREAL  Steel  works 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   ~. 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

(ACID  OPEN  HEARTH  SYSTEM) 

Springs,  Frog's, 

SwitcKes,  Signals 

FOR.  STEAM  AND  ELECTR.IC  R.AILWAYS 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles,  -  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers 
of 

EMERY 


CORUHPUM  AWD 
ADAMITE  WHEELS 
EMERY  WHEEL 
MACHINERY 

The 

Canadian  Corundum 
Wheel  Co. 

446=452  East  Barton  St. 
HAniLTON,  Can. 


genuine: 


SALUTE 


SANCHO 


SNAP  LEVER  OILER  "^WT  ~  SIGHT  FEED  OILER 

AUTOMATIC  INJECTOR 
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president  : 
Geo.  F.  Trowbridge,  Esq. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER; 

R.  H.  DANA,  Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

ROBT.  J  Christie,  Esq. 

President 
Ciiristie  Brown  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21  State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  ail  Purchases  HEI3E. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 


IShe  FORD 
MOTOR  CARS 
For  19  0  5 


THE  FORD  MOTOR  CARS  are  now  made  in  Canada  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 
the  most  successful  designer  of  Automobiles  in  America.  The  FORD  has  won  a  foremost  place 
among  American  Cars  by  its  sterling  reliability  under  the  most  severe  tests.  DON'T  EXPERIMENT — 
JUST  BUY  A  FORD. 

The  FORD  with  detachable  side  entrance  Tonneau,  double  opposed  horizontal  motor  of 

10  h.  p.  planetary  transmission,  chain  drive,  wheel  base  78  inches.    Price   $1100,00 

The  same  Car  without  Tonneau  $1000.00 

The  FORD  TOURING  CAR.  with  side  entrance  Tonneau,  20  h.  p.  4  cylinder  vertical 
motor,  direct  drive  with  universal  coupling  force  feed  oiling  device,  wheel  base  92  inches, 
weight  onlj'  1710  lbs.  More  power  with  less  weight  than  any  car  sold  at  anywhere  near 
this  price   $2500.00 

We  Want  Good  Live  Agents  all  over  the  Dominion.    Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue  and  full  particulars 

THE  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  of  CANADA,  Ltd.,  WaLlkcrville.  On*. 
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gr  mggs  M  MtET  O  il  l^f  Af  #2  O  We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
P-nUtntL   f^Crilf fWUrO*     tlie  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 
EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  *  ASBESTOS  CO 


Montreal  Branob;  369  St.  James  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO.  ^ 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100,000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 


FIREPROOF  WINDOWS 

AND 

OUR  IMPROVED''  SKYLIGHTS 

Glazed  with  WIRED  GLASS  make  your 
openings  as  impregnable  as  masonry. 
They  embody  the  latest  and  best  ideas 
in    FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  particulars. 
Contractors  and  manufacturers  of  all 
Sheet  Metal  Building  trade  requirements. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  LIMITED  ""sa^ToRoW 

Telephones— Office  :  Main  1725     Factory  :  Main  S458       Evenings  :  Main  3136 


Ratcliffe's 
Advertising 
Agency- 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR 
''THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL," 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  neivspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTIGATE  \ ! 

DON'T  LET  FIGURES  MISLEAD  YOU 

RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILERS 

— For  g-eneral  practice — have  been  proved 
by  the  best  authorities  and  long  experience 
to  have  the  greatest  evaporative  efficiency 
and  the  smallest  repair  bills  of  any  boilers 
made. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes.  Double 
rivetted,  double  strap  butt  joints.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

'H^GOLDiE  &  Mcculloch  co. 


GALT,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


LIMITED 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal 
High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour  Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill 
Machinery,  Wolf  Gyrators,  Wood  Working  Machinery 
Shingle  Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood 
Rim  Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults  and 
Vault  Doors.  .  Write  for  catalogue. 


WIRE  ROPE 


All  kinds  and  sizes,  and  for  all  purposes 


STANDARD  AND  LANG'S  PATENT  LAY 


PRICES  RIGHT  .  .  . 
PROnPT  SHIPMENTS 


THE  B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO. 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 

Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability. 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOILER  CO. 

Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t,     =      =      =      JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 

XOROINXO 


BURMESE 

LINEN  LEDGER 

WEARS  FOREVER. 


Two  shades — White  and  Light  Azure. 
Perfect  in  tint.  Perfect  in  writing  surface. 
Tough  as 'linen,  and  practically  untearable. 
Get  your  stationer  to  supply  it  in  your  next 
order  for  blank  books. 

ALL  DEALERS  CAN   SUPPLY  IT. 

Samples  Gladly  Sent. 


CA/MADA  PAPER  CO.,  l  m.xeo 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


This  design  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


THE  CANADA  STENCIL  MACHINE 

IS  THE 

Typewriter  of  the  Shipping  Room 


Buy  the  "Made-in-Canada"  Article,  because  it 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  to  operate. 
Descriptive  booklet  on  application. 

MANUFACTURED    BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

37  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,     -      -      HAMILTON,  ONT. 


One  Advertiser 
Buys  Seven  Pages 

of  advertising  space  in  the  Spring  Buyer's  Number  of  "The 
Commercial,"  other  advertisers  three  pages,  others  two  pages,  and  so  on.  This  shows  what  is  thought  of 
the  idea.  Have  we  your  order?  Remember  the  number  of  our  advertising  pages  is  limited,  and  when  the 
limit  is  reached  no  advertising  will  be  accepted  under  any  consideration.  Not  that  we  find  pleasure  in 
refusing  an  order,  but  our  presses  simply  cannot  turn  out  the  work  in  time. 

Don't  delay  until  the  last  moment.    Advise  us  now  what  space  you   fH^A^*  »£J»«^W~J|'* 
require  and  give  our  workmen  a  chance  to  do  their  best  work.  1  vJMUMJuJK^Jl^flLJU 

BEANCHES,:  TOEONTO,  34  Victoria  St.;  MONTREAL,  115  Board  of  Trade.  oi«j»LTw.tHiwsrAP«=<i». o«ai  wutj 
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ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 

Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  Englisti  Card  C/ot fling 
Textile  Macfiinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  11  in.  diameter.  Steam 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers ;  VVeights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  Winding-olf  and  Feeding 
Attachments ;  Belt  Driven ;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 

CHEMICALS—  DYE  STUFFS—      ANILINE  COLORS- 

Aniline  Salts  Alizarines  Direct  Cotton 

Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda     Hematines  .sulphur  Dyes 

Bleaching  Powder  Logwood  Extracts    Victoria  Blues 

Barium  Chloride  Fustic  Extracts 

Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 


AURAMINES 


RHODAniNES 


TARTRAZINE 


SPECIALTIES— Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 
Stock  at  17  Lemoine  St.,  Hontreal 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  higliest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED  [SOLELY  BY 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

4  •..^.iT./io  /  Paris  Exposition,  1900 ;  Pan-American  Exposition,  901' 
Awaras  au  j  gjaggo^^  jgQ^ .  Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  etc. 


Preston.ont 


OFFICE,  ^ 

SCHOOL, 
CHURCH. 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 

FINE  BANK,OFFICE,CGURT  HOUSE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINGS 

A  SPECIALTY 


Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 


THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LiNES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  ta 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS,  WITHY  ft  CO.,  Limited,  MONTREAL 
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LEGG  BROS 


DE^IGMIMG 


PHOTO  wmm  7i 


OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

TORONTO. 


MACHINERY 

VEHICLES 

FASHIONS 
HALF-TONES 
WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS 
ON     YOUR  CATALOGUES 


TO   THE   VAR.NISH  BUYER 

the  most  serious  considerations  are  quality,  reliability  and 
uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 

Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 
ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use. 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference. 

BEHRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALK.E'RVILLE     -      -      -      -  OJ^T. 
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THE 


WATEROVS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


Built 

in 

all 

Sizes. 


BR.ANTFORD      -     -  CANADA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Celebrated  Pickering  Governor 

WILL  REGULATE  THE  SPEED  OF  ANY  ENGINE 


LIMITED 


We  always 
keep  a 
stock  of 
these 
Governors 
on  hand. 


GET  OUR.  PRICES 


Bertram  Rapid  Production^  Mill 


/Critically  examine  our  42- 

inch  Mill — you  will  find  every 
line  indicates  strength,  proportion  of 
parts,  and  convenient  methods  of 
operating.  From  the  bed  to  the 
bridge  at  top  of  standards  shows  it 
was  designed  for  present  day  require- 
ments with  enough  rigidity  to  provide 
for  future  developments  of  high  speed 
steel.  Our  42-inch  mill  weighs  14,000 
lbs.,  made  of  the  best  material,  every 
pound  properly  distributed  from 
knowledge  gained  by  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, which  accounts  for  Bertram's 
Mills  being  installed  in  the  largest 
Canadian  factories  in  preference  to 
the  best  made  American  machines. 


Oxir  Line  of  Mills  Ratnges  from  30  to  168  inches. 
Descriptive  CircuIaLrs  for  the  Asking. 


The  JOHN  BER.TR.AM  ®.  SONS  CO.,  Ltd 


DUNDAS.  ONTAR.IO.  CANADA. 
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Our  No.  3  Pipe 
Machine,  built  like 
a  Machine  Tool,  ca- 
pacity li  in.  to  6  in. 
New  and  improved 
features  make  this 
a  successful  Tool 
either  for  Hand  or 
Power  use. 

Circulars  and 
p'rices  ;on  applica- 
tion. 


The  R.  McDougall  Co.,     galt,  can. 


THIS 

24'inch 
SHAPER 

HAS 

cone  working  on  long  sleeve  do- 
ing away  with  outside  bearing. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  head  in  any  direction. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  knee. 

Extension  base  and  support  for 
knee. 

Stroke  can  be  changed  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Eight 
different  number  of  strokes  per 
minute,  from  9  to  90. 

Many  other  features  of  merit. 

We  can  make  immediate  ship- 
ment of  these  Shapers. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars. 


LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

LONDON,  ONT. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


TKe  Wire  ®.  CdLble  CompeLi\y,  MontresLl 


ENAMELLED  WARE 


BRANDS 


H 

o 

z 

3  t 


o 

H 
O 


"STAR  DECORATED" 

""'-'i^^^^ri^ST''  TINWARE 

COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES, 
OIL  STOVES,  TINNED  SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE  GOODS,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 


Catalogue  on  application  to 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
E 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
D 
S 

&c. 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 

u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
S 


Canada  by  THE  HOLLAND  PAPER  CO. 


HIQH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pa.ints,  Colors  and  Varnishes  for 

ALL  PVRPOSES 

First  Hands  for  Painting  Material 


Japans  and  Va.rnishes  for 

FUR.NITUR.E 
PIANO 
CHAIR. 

Paint  for  Engineers,  Bridge  Builders,  Boat  Builders 


MAKERS 


me  CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Address  all  Enquiries  to  the  Head  Office.  MONTREAL 
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SADLER  &  HAWORTH 

TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OAK  Leather  BELTiHG 

AND  LACE  LEATHER 

DEALERS  IN  : 

CEHERAt  MILL  SUPPLIES 

MONTREAI.  TORONTO, 
Cor.  Wilfiam  &  Seieheurs  Sts.     9  Jordan  St. 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OE  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE  FUND 


$2,000,000 
$700,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


BRANCHES 

Arthur,  Ont. 

Ingersoll 

Aylmer 

Kincardine 

Ayton 

Lakefleld 

Bee  ton 

Leamington 

Bridgeburg 

Newcastle 

Burlington 

North  Bay 

Clifford 

Orillia 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Button 

Owen  Sound 

Elmira 

Port  Hope  • 

Embro 

Prescott 

Glencoe 

Ridgetown 

Grand  Valley 

Ripley 

Guelph 

Rockwood 

Hamilton 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Hamilton,  East  End 

Sarnia 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Schomberg 

Springfield 

Stoney  Creek 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

St.  Mary's 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thamesford 

Tilsonburg 

Tottenham 

Windsor 

Winona 

Woodstock 


Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

MONTREAL—The  Quebec  Bank 


wholesale  manufacturers  of 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery   Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


eALr-lOPAL  atOCK 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Tactories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  3955 


KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

oil 

Brantford 

210 

London  - 

-  1240 

Brockville 

-  105 

Hamilton 

97 

Owen  Sound 

123 

Kingston  - 

-  io 

Petrolea 

-  22 

Belleville  - 

67 

Port  Hope 

22 

Berlin 

180 

Stratford  - 

-  123 

PURE 


BEST 


(  TURPENTINE  and 
[UNSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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FIRE 
ESCAPES 


Fon  FACTORIES 

MADE  AND  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF 
THE  DOMINION. 


WIRE  LOCKERS 

WIRE  PARTITIONS 

WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS 

WIRE  SCREENS  FOR  GRAIN, 
COFFEE,  SEED  MILLS,  Etc, 
COAL  SIEVES 

FOUNDRY  RIDDLES. 
Etc. 


The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire, 
Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limited 

117  King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


^"^WM.  HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

LIIIAiTED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 

BELTING  RUBBER  HOSE 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 

Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG  Temporary  Offices— 15  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Nova  Scotia  5teel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS  =        TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNACE  =  =  FERRONA,  N.S. 
IRON  MINES  -  =  WABANA,  NFLD. 
COLLIERIES  =       =    SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,    -    North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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Internal  Furnace  Saves  10  Per  Cent.  I 

An  externally  fired  boiler  wastes  fuel  because  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  brick- 
work and  the  leakage  of  cold  air  above  the  fire, 
which  causes  a  double  loss  by  heating  the  excess  of 
air  and  by  producing  imperfect  combustion. 

In  a  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler  the 
heat  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  water ;  and  air 
cannot  get  into  the  furnace  except  through  the 
regular  drafts.  This  makes  a  saving  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 

II  Ill  ■  ■MllllllilllMIIIMIIIMM  lillilllWII 

POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

TORONTO 

MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Brown  Automatic  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Tank  Wori[  a. Specialty 
MjeMslndJredges^of  all  Sizes 


WOR.KS   AND  OFFICE 

Bsplacnla^de  Street  Ea^st,    -     -  TOR.ONTO 


January,  1905 
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Wood'Split  Pulley 


Dodge  Standard. 


First  Caution:  Steer  dear  of  Uniinowns. 


Don't  contract  to  buy  a  lot  of  pulleys  of  a  make  you  never 
heard  of  before,  solely  because  some  ambitious  "  catalogue 
house  "  has  copied  somebody  else's  cuts  and  price  lists  and 
declares  he  has  the  best  ever.  Remember  that  mere  cuts  and 
extravagant  statements  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  "  good 
lasting  pulley."  We  have  been  trying  to  make  Dodge 
pulleys  better  for  nearly  twenty  years.  We  have  learned  a 
lot,  but  may  have  something  yet  to  learn.  However,  there 
is  always  "  something  doing "  around  the  Dodge  Co.'s  plant, 
and  it  is  pretty  nearly  safe  to  tie  to  DODGE  for  anything  in 
the  pulley  line. 


DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

nONTREAL  TORONTO 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
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Note— I.r.C,  Inside  Front  Cover;  I.B  C,  Inside  Back  Cover  ;  O.B.C.,  Outside  Back  Cover. 
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Second  Ha^nd 
MstcKinery 


Partial  list  of  second  hand  machiflery  all  overhauled 
and  ready  to  ship. 

ENGINES 

1  8i"x20"  Slide  Valve  Engine    1  8"xl0"  Leonard  Ball 
1  12"xl2"  MoEwan 

BOILERS 

1  66"il3'  6"  Full  Front  and  Fittings 
1  39"xll'  lOi"  Full  Front  and  Fittings 
1  60"xl2"  Full  Front  and  Fittings 

WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 

1  Cowan  Double  Surface  Planer  and  Matcher 
1  26"  Single  Surfacer 
1  3  Spindle  Boring  Machine 


THE 


ADDRESS  SALES  MANAGER  ') 

GOLDiE  &  Mcculloch  cd 

LIMITED 


GALT, 


ONTARIO, 


CANAD|A 


r 


Southern  Cross'' 


AND 


"Queen's  Head" 


are  Dead  Flat,  Soft,  and  Smooth.  Will 
stand  any  work. 


JOHN  LYSAQHT, 

Limited. 

A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.  =  MONTREAL 

Managers  Canadian  Branch. 


McGaskill,  Mm  &  Go. 


MONTREAL 


MANUFACTUEERS  OF 


VARNISHES 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN  1887, 
AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL  CANA- 
DIAN EXHIBITIONS 

THEY  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  COM- 
PETITION THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THBM 

OUR  ZANZKRINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE  USED 
BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  IN  CANADA 

Branch:     i6i  SUMMER  STREET,     BOSTON,  Hass. 


The  Jones  &  Moore 
Electric  Co. 

20  &  23  Adelaide  Street  West,  TORONTO 


WE  MANUFACTDKK 


DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS 

Complete  plants  installed 
Write  for  estimates. 

1,000  MACHINES  NOW  IN  USE 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.   Every  .'rm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  heading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
51-53  WeUington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris.  1900. 


ACIDS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  MontreaL 
ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 
quality.    Prompt  shipments  in  tank  cars, 
drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT^. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont, 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Qalgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cyclemote,"  Toronto. 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  1  Codes  used. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St..  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102-104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO.,  TORONTO. 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 
Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties   and   fuels.     Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, Ltd.        MONTREAL,  aUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.-, 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE, 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176. 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 
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CHEMICALS. 


CORDAGE. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors.  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
■;0ilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 

and  (  Jauge  Cocks,  Air  Coelis,  etc. 


BRIDGE^STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
f  a  X ,    Ottawa,    Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepisired  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  o£  this  nature. 


CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launciies  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders, and  Stairs. 

Axmiiister  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyrna  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  4x1  Piece  Carpets. 


CARRIAGES. 


E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 
Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.    Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame 
St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Car- 
riages for  home  and  export  trade.  Cata- 
logues to  dealers  on  application. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS. 


GUELPH 

SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 

CO., 

Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor 

Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 

Springs, 

etc.,  etc. 

CHEESE. 

A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  technical  requirements. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
development,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

ip2.00  per  annvim. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY, 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
otlier  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 


COPPER  WORK. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 


J 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


HUTCHISON,  SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 
Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp,  and 
Flax  Twines  ;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes  Lines, 
Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 
"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half -Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


DYE  STUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors ;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


THE   CANADIAN   GENERAL  ELEC- 
TRIC CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factories  —  Toronto,  Peterboro.  District 
Offices  —  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winni- 
peg, Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary.  Manu- 
facturers of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Appar- 
atus of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting,  Railway. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  LID. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes. 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 
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ENAMELLED  WARE.  FUEL.  HARDWARE— BUILDERS 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware ;  Stamped  Ware  ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware;  Stove  Shovels;  Stove  Boards;  Oil 
Stoves;  Oilers;  Spoons;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto.' 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  CANADIAN  OFFICE  &  SCHOOL 
FURNITURE  CO.,  Limited,  PRESTON, 

Manufacturers  of  Office,  School,  Church, 
Lodge  and  Opera  House  Furniture; 
Bank,  Office,  Hotel,  Drug  and  Jewelry 
Store  and  Court  House  Fittings  a  spe- 
cialty. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 
Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.  Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness 
and  Saddlery  for  home  and  export  trade. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


SlNGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds.  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO, 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
ot  Wrong  Financial  Alethods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  Scliool  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  &  RATTAN. 

THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO  PLATE   GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarters — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds    Plate    and    other  Window 
Glass. 


GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles,  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling  Bags,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Findings,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  CO., 

MONTREAL,  CANADA,    trade  Q  mark 

Establislieil  18(15. 

The  largest  and  only  manufacturers  of  Horse 
Nails  exchisively.  Our  nails  are  hot  forged 
from  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel  Nail  Rods,  and 
are  equal  in  quality  to  any  made  in  the  world. 

Deliveries  f  .o.h.  Montreal  or  New  York. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  Wire  Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  and  Ry. 
Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails, 
Lead  Pipe,  White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty, 
Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Washers. 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of      Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 
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LEATHER.  OILS— Continued.  PAINT  AND  VARNISH— 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1S52.)  TORONTO,  CANADA, 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  "Velvet  Art 
Leather,  anc  Spmish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal~59St.  Peter  St.  Quebec— 492  St. 
"ValierSt.   Cable  Address-"  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 


SUN  OIL  REFINING  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  High- 
Grade  Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 
and  Greases. 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1852.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid, 
Dice  and  Dull  Calf,  Gloves,  Mittsand  Moccasins. 
"«^orks-613-617  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street. 
Quebec  Agency— 492  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 
Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  and  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
6  and  8  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 
CO.,  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


MARBLE.  

THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Ma.>ble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  'Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
plior  Tin,  Aluminum. 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  .Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enamels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters'  Sup- 
plies. Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes, Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL   TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  AV  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "EarnsclifFe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Ma.rks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Hitrli-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,    Reed    Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct.  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions.  Lithograph- 
ing of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

Telephone,  Main  3130. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc,  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Sunplies. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  in  market.  English  BeltingSyrup, 
saves  Belts.   Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


PIPE— CAST  IRON. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited. 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
District  Offices,  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland,  Calgary. 

Water  Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  Special  Castings' 
Fittings,  Valves,  Hydrants,  Fountains,  etc. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  7. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 

265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day, 


 RADIATORS.  

THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE   LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines    for   Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd. 
GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivets,  V\'ire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lion"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at   HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Gradp 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting.  Hose. 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber     Goods.      Druggists'  Sundries, 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal — 
( Continued. ) 

Sporting  and  S'.ationers'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing.  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tilinff.    Evprvthing  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting. 
Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose.  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 
HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 
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SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate 

and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 

Work, 

Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 

SHIRTS  AND  -COLLARS. 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals-for.all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  aad  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEEIIAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


CANADIAN  SKEWER  CO.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers'  Wool  Pack,  Cop 
and  all  kinds  of  AVooden  Skewers  and  Dowels, 
made  from  the  best  quality  second  growth  hard 
maple.  Capacity,  3,000,000  skew^s  weekly. 

Toronto  Office— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Ee- 
versible  Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
•  Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of   Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North- West, 
manufactui'ing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Awnings,  Mattresses,  Flags,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  i,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor  Pipe, 
Conductor  Elbows ;  Stamped  and  Japanned 
Tinware.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

The  oldest,  most  influential  and  most 
widely-circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  mediutn  its  value  is  well 
known. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 


.VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 
LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 
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WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs.  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing, 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 
CO.,  Limited, 
Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
ard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Established  1854.   Office,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 


WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


NON-MEMBERS'  CARD'S 

a 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 

( Weekly — Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all   the   Important  Shipping 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 
28s.  per  annum,  post  free. 
The  Shipping  World,  Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.  C. 

DO  YOU  WISH 

To  sell  your  goods  in  England? 
To  buy  British  goods? 
If  you  do  send  a  post  card  to 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

168  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  specimen  copy  and  advertising  scheme. 


Manufacturers  are  invited  to 
communicate  with 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 
9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 

For  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
the  trade  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  Mexico. 


OUR  WESTERN  EMPIRE 

1  Lombard  Court,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  MONTHLY  Journal  devoted  to  the 
development    of  TRADE  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  and  CANADA  and 
the  WEST  INDIES. 
Subscription,  $2.00  per  annum. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 


We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


INSURANCE. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspection 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East, 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  DiNNICK,  A.  M.  WiCKENS, 

Managing  Director.  Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO., 
LIMITED.  OP  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

li.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 


ARTHUR  WHITE 

(i^ate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 
Brokers'  business  invited.    Phone,  Main 
4091. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  «fe  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 

Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B— British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,   Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.  We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.  This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age. Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.  Insurance  1%%  per 
annum.   Advances  made  on  consignments. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers :— We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Head  Office : 
TORONTO. 


Amherstburg 

Arkona  .... 

Aylmer. 

Belmont      .      .  . 

RiifL-*c  Emails 

DUlK  S  flails  ... 

-  Claremont 

Clinton  .... 

Crediton  . 

Dashwood 

Dunham 

.  Que. 

Exeter  .... 

.  Ont. 

Frelighsburg 

.  Que. 

Calt  .... 

.  Ont. 

Harrow  .... 

Havelock 

Hensall 

Llnwood  , 

riarkham 

riarmora 

nilverton 

riontreal 

.  Que. 

noatreal,  West  End  . 

Honkton 

.  Ont. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  HERCHANTS  SOLICITED 


RANDOLPH  MACDONALD 

President. 

A.  A.  ALLAN 

First  Vice-President. 

D.  M.  STEWART 

Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

W.  GR.AHAN  BROWNE 

Manager  Chief  Office,  Montreal 

R.  H.  FULTON 

Superintendent  of  Branches. 

L.  P.  SNYDER 

Inspector. 


General  rianaser's  Office: 
MONTREAL. 


NO  TROUBLE,  "RED  TAPE"  OR  DELAY. 


Mount  Albert 

Ont. 

Mount  Forest 

Newmarket  . 

Niagara°on°the-Lake  . 

Ottawa 

Ottawa,  Market  Branch 

St.  Catharines 
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Cash  Prizes  as  follows : 

1st     $10 

2nd   7 

3rd   ..  4 

4th   2 

5th    I 

6th   i 

Will  be  given  to  the  six  persons  who, 
before  Jan.  ist,  1905,  send  us  the  best 
methods  whereby  manufacturers  may 
increase  their  interest  in  the  Oliver 
Typewriter,  manufactured  in  Canada. 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 
use  the  "Oliver." 

1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  the  world 
use  the  "Oliver." 

T[  The  "  Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 
visible  writer. 

1  The  record  of  the  "  Oliver  "  has  never  been 
equalled. 

Other  facts,  together  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on 
application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 


Branch  Office 
55  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SILVER  NUISANCE>'^ 


A 


HE  proposition  which  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association  have 
made  to  the  Dominion  Government  looking  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  United  States  silver  nuisance  is  one  which  will  readily 
commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  business  men  of 
Canada.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  Government  should  arrange 
for  the  banks  to  take  United  States  silver  from  the  public,  re- 
imbursing the  banks  for  the  charges  on  shipping  it  out  of  the 
country,  the  banks  to  take  at  the  same  time  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  equivalent  amount  in  Canadian  silver.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  silver  circulation  of  our  country  would  be 
quickly  relieved  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  foreign  coin  at  com- 
paratively trifling  expense,  and  an  immediate  demand  would  be 
created  for  the  product  of  our  new  Canadian  mint,  a  product  on 
every  dollar  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  Government 
will  make  a  profit  of  nearly  fifty  cents. 

The  circulation  of  United  States  bills  in  Canada  does  not  at 
present  occasion  any  annoyance.  They  are  met  with,  it  is  true, 
in  small  quantities,  but  with  nothing  like  the  frequency  that  one 
meets  with  United  States  silver.  The  explanation  of  their  com- 
parative scarcity  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  regularly  and 
systematically  shipped  out  of  the  country  by  our  banks.  This 
for  two  reasons;  first,  the  banks  find  that  they  can  always  be 
used  to  advantage  in  purchasing  New  York  exchange  at  con- 
venient points  across  the  border;  second,  by  removing  them  from 
circulation  in  Canada  the  banks  are  clearing  the  way  for  the 
freer  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  upon  which  they  make  a 
small  profit.  So  long  as  they  can  buy  United  States  paper  cur- 
rency from  depositors  at  a  small  discount,  it  pays  the  banks  to 


adopt  this  course.  They  are  serving  their  own  best  interests  by 
doing  so,  while  incidentally  they  are  also  rendering  their  country 
a  valuable  service. 

But  in  the  case  of  United  States  silver  t^ie  same  conditions 
do  not  obtain.  The  banks  have  no  silver  token  currency  of  their 
own  with  which  this  foreign  coin  comes  into  competition,  so  it 
is  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  paper  currency,  an  obstacle  to  their 
business.  To  use  it  for  keeping  up  their  New  York  balance? 
would  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses  involved 
in  exporting  it.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  they  could  handle 
it  without  loss  to  themselves  would  be  by  chaiging  a  rate  of  dis- 
count which  their  customers  would  doubtless  regard  as  prohibi- 
tory, and  rather  than  do  this  they  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
refusing  to  handle  it  at  all.  It  is  quite  obvious  therefore  that 
under  existing  conditions  we  cannot  look  to  the  banks  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

To  whom,  then,  are  we  to  look?  In  the  last  analysis  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  purity  of  our  national  circulation 
attaches  to  one  authority  only,  and  that  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Were  it  the  ease  that  the  removal  of  any  pollution  could 
only  be  brought  about  at  a  considerable  financial  sacrifice,  we 
might  understand  the  reluctance  which  the  Government  have 
displayed  in  taking  the  matter  up.  But  when,  on  the  contrary, 
such  a  removal  would  be  accompanied  by  the  enrichment  of  our 
national  treasury  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Every  United  States  coin  in  circulation  in  this  country  is 
displacing  a  Canadian  coin  of  equal  face  value.  Its  legal  value 
in  the  United  States,  or  its  nominal  value  here,  is  much  greater 
than  its  intrinsic  value.  It  derives  its  nominal  value  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  Government's  imprint  or  promise  to 
pay.  The  difference  between  its  intrinsic  value  and  its  nominal 
value,  amounting  roughly  to  fifty  per  cent.,  constitutes  the  profit 
which  the  Government  makes  on  the  circulation  of  that  coin. 
Out  of  this  profit  it  has  of  course  to  bear  the  cost  of  mintage, 
but  a  sufficient  margin  still  remains  to  make  the  circulation  very 
remunerative. 

Why  then,  should  not  the  Canadian  Government  enjoy  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  any  circulation  under  its  control?  Or 
why  should  the  United  States  Government  be  allowed  to  continue 
adding  to  its  wealth  through  the  coinage  of  surplus  silver  which 
finds  circulation  in  Canada?  It  cannot  be  answered  that  the 
circulation  of  United  States  silver  in  Canada  is  offset  by  the 
circulation  of  Canadian  silver  in  the  United  States,  for  the  dis- 
abilities placed  upon  our  silver  across  the  border  are  such  as  to 
discourage  its  importation.  It  would  be  foolish  for  Canada  to 
retaliate  by  placing  a  discount  on  United  States  silver,  for  to  do 
so  would  be  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  United  States 
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buying  our  goods,  whereas  we  want  to  sell  the  people  of  that 
country  all  we  can,  and  get  as  much  of  their  money  as  we  can, 
in  order  to  wipe  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  balance  of  trade 
constantly  standing  at  our  debit. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Bankers'  Association  seems  to  furnish 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  to  this  vexed  problem,  and  by 
working  in  close  conjunction  with  the  banks  it  would  appear  that 
the  Government  might  speedily  accomplish  the  two-fold  object  of 
purging  our  circulation  and  enriching  our  treasury. 


aUALITY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  COAL. 


'T'HE  Toronto  Weekly  Sun  says: 

"Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Parliament  strove  to  boy- 
cott American  coal  by  a  fifty-cent  fine  on  every  ton.  As  a 
scheme  to  boost  mining  properties  down  East  it  might  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  fact  that,  like  our  coal  oil,  Nova  Scotia 
coal  is  sulphurous.  So  we  pay  the  fine,  keep  on  using  the 
American  article,  and  let  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  mines  slide — to 
serve  as  a  boodle  fund  for  State  Legislatures.  This  does  not 
hurt  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Fielding  and  the  growing  brood  of  our 
boycotting  statesmen;  they  are  too  busy  contriving  how  to  stop 
us  trading  with  neighbors." 

This  statement  is  not  only  absolutely  false  but  a  libel  on  a 
Canadian  product.  In  the  year  1903  the  Province  of  Quebec 
consumed  1,572,386  tons  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  and  it  gave  great 
satisfaction  there.  The  consumption  last  year  was  even  greater 
but  We  have  not  exact  figures  at  hand.  It  is  used  largely  by 
Montreal  manufacturers  and  by  the  Montreal  Gas  Company  as 
well  as  in  grates  for  domestic  pvirposes.  The  reason  why 
Nova  Scotia  coal  has  not  been  used  in  Ontario  is  not  because  of 
bad  quality  but  because  prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  canals 
the  cost  of  transportation  was  too  great.  The  enlargement  of 
the  canals  alters  the  situation  and  it  is  probable  that  Nova 
Scotia  coal  could  now  be  economically  laid  down  in  this  province, 
but  it  might  be  necessary  to  construct  boats  especially  for  this 
trade. 

Some  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  seams  are  best  suited  for  gas 
purposes  and  others  for  steam  purposes.  The  gas  coal  is  used 
not  only  by  the  gas  companies  of  Montreal,  St.  John  and  Halifax 
but  also  by  the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company  of  Boston. 
The  steam  coal  is  used  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  by  many  steamship 
lines  running  between  Montreal  and  England  as  well  as  by 
steamships  running  from  ports  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Peary  used  Cape  Breton  coal  on  his  ships  "Hope"  and  "Wind- 
ward" on  the  Arctic  voyage  of  1898.  He  wrote  from  Cape 
York  on  July  25,  1898:  "The  character  of  the  coal  furnished  my 
ships  'Hope'  and  'Windward'  was  very  satisfactory  and  enabled 
me  to  make  in  the  'Hope'  a  very  quick  run  of  ten  days  from 
Sydney  to  Melville  Bay." 

The  agents  of  the  Head  Line  Steamers  at  Belfast  wrote  to 
the  Dominion  Coal  Company:  "The  chief  engineer  of  steamship 
"Ramore  Head"  reports  favorably  of  the  bunker  coal  which  you 
supplied  that  steamer  last  trip  and  as  giving  considerably  better 
results  than  Scotch  coal  which  had  been  supplied  on  previous 
occasions." 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  "Tongariro" 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  Cape  Breton  coal 
said :  "I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  speaking  most  highly 
of  the  quality  of  the  coal  supplied.  We  had  not  any  trouble 
in  keeping  up  steam,  and  the  voyage  to  England  showed  as 
good  results  if  not  better  than  the  best  English  coal,  I  might 
also  say  we  did  not  find  the  coal  at  all  hard  on  the  bars." 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  "La  Grande  Duchess"  wrote 
from  New  York  as  follows :  "I  have  used  Cape  Breton  coal  on 
board  S.  S.  "Olivette"  of  the  Plant  Line  for  several  years  with 
natural  draught  and  was  very  well  pleased  with  it.  It  makes 
steam  with  very  little  working  and  gave  entire  satisfaction." 

The  chief  engitieer  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  "Gallia" 
wrote  as  follows  of  Cape  Breton  coal :  "I  have  always  found  it 


to  be  of  excellent  steaming  quality,  remarkably  free  from  clinker 
and  dirt.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  whatever  with  burning 
of  bars  and  have  always  made  good  speed  when  supplied  with 
this  coal." 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  "Halifax"  wrote:  "For  the 
past  five  years  and  more  the  steamship  'Halifax'  has  been  bunk- 
ered with  the  Dominion  Coal  Company's  coal  and  it  has  given 
every  satisfaction.  It  burns  well  with  light  draught,  makes 
steam  easily  and  produces  a  very  small  quantity  of  ashes  and 
clinkers." 

We  have  not  at  hand  any  testimonials  regarding  the  quality 
of  the  coal  produced  in  Pictou  and  Cumberland  Counties,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  it  is  of  good  quality  and  has  been  used  for 
many  years  with  satisfaction  in  Montreal  as  well  as  the  Mar- 
itime Provinces  and  on  various  steamships. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  freetraders  of  this  country  have 
never  been  able  to  see  much  good  in  anything  Canadian. 


FACTORIES  FOR  WINNIPEG. 


'T'HE  city  council  of  Winnipeg  on  January  23  discussed  the 
question  of  encouraging  manufacturing  industries  to  locate  in 
that  city.  The  mayor  declared  that  he  had  received  inquiries 
from  over  one  hundred  different  manufacturing  concerns  asking 
what  inducements  the  city  offered  to  manufacturers.  He  said 
there  were  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  being  imported 
which  could  easily  be  manufactured  in  the  city  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men.  He  thought  Winnipeg  ought  to  be 
in  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  Dominion.  The  old  idea  that  the  Northwest  must  always 
be  merely  a  farming  country  importing  all  the  manufactured 
goods  required  has  been  exploded.  The  cities  and  towns  of 
Manitoba  and  the  territories  are  looking  forward  now  to  a  great 
industrial  future.  The  growing  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  in  their  country  will  give  strength  to  protectionist 
sentiment,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  build  up  prosperous  industries  in  Winnipeg  and 
other  towns  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  so  long  as  the  manu- 
facturing cities  across  the  border  have  their  present  unfair 
advantages.  The  Winnipeg  manufacturer  is  completely  shut 
out  of  the  United  States  by  the  high  tariff  of  that  country.  He 
cannot  hope  to  supply  the  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  States 
with  goods,  but  the  low  Canadian  tariff  permits  the  manufactur- 
ers of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  compete  with  Winnipeg  manu- 
facturers everywhere  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  The  metropolis  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  will  have  the  hearty  good-will  of  the 
people  of  Eastern  Canada  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  all  kinds. 


SENATOR  DAVID'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 


CENAROR  DAVID,  who  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
^      Quebec  Liberals,  made  a  strong   protectionist  speech  in 
opening  the  debate  on  the  address  in   the   Senate.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Northwest  he  said: 

"All  the  sections  or  Provinces  of  Confederation  must  be  united 
by  the  cement  of  mutual  help  and  protection;  they  must  always 
be  prepared  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  individual  development.  Therefore,  if  we  give  to  the  North- 
west Territories  the  means  of  becoming  the  granary  of  the  whole 
world,  if  we  construct  for  them  railways  which  will  enable  them 
to  transport  their  products  to  all  markets  of  the  world  they 
must  in  return  be  generous  enough  to  place  the  older  Provinces 
in  a  position  4o  supply  them  with  the  manufactured  products 
which  they  require." 

That  is  a  fair  proposition.  Without  the  credit  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  the  Northwest  could  not  induce  capitalists  to 
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undertake  great  railway  enterprises  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  At  a  time  when  the  world  at  large  had  no  belief  in 
our  Northwest,  regarding  it  is  an  uninhabitable  Arctic  waste, 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  pledged  their  credit  for  the 
building  of  a  great  railway  through  that  country.  They  are 
now  pledging  their  credit  for  another  great  transcontinental 
line.  In  many  other  ways  the  East  has  helped  the  West.  The 
whole  immigration  policy  of  the  Dominion  has  been  directed 
toward  settling  Manitoba  and  the  Territories. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  people  of  our  Northwest  should  give 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  a  preference  over  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Eastern  Canada  have  no  desire  to  prevent  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  West.  Undoubtedly  great 
industries  will  grow  up  in  our  Western  country  just  as  they 
have  grown  up  in  the  Western  States. 

We  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Northwest 
are  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  adequate  protection.  They  not  only 
wish  to  be  fair  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  East  but  they 
know  that  if  they  desire  to  have  varied  industries  in  the  West 
growing'  up  as  the  settlement  of  the  country  progresses  they 
must  have  protection. 


SirFFERING  IN  FEEE  TRADE  ENGLAND. 


'T'  HE  Toronto  Globe  is  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  families 
of  idle  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England. 
Harrowing  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  people 
who  cannot  get  work  are  published.  If  such  distress  existed 
in  a  country  having  a  high  protective  tariff  the  Glohe  would 
publish  many  columns  of  editorials  warning  Canadians  against 
a  policy  that  produced  such  results. 

Many  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  there 
would  be  so  many  British  workmen  out  of  employment  if  the 
money  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  goods  made  in  Ger- 
many and  other  foreign  countries  were  expended  on  British 
goods.  But  the  present  distress  in  England  will  not  help  the 
Conservatives  in  the  next  general  elections.  Hard  times 
always  tell  against  the  party  in  power.  While  the  Balfour 
Government  have  been  coquetting  with  the  protection  question 
they  have  not  accepted  the  policy  and  are  taking  no  measures 
to  provide  employment  for  the  idle  workmen.  However,  if 
the  distress  continues  after  a  change  in  administration  the 
British  Conservatives  in  Opposition  may  have  the  courage  to 
adopt  a  bold  and  straightforward  protection  policy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  does  not  expect  a  Conservative  victory  in 
the  next  general  election.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, recently,  he  said  that  he  never  supposed  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  fiscal  issue  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, not  because  the  movement  was  unpopular,  but  because 
there  was  hardly  an  instance  in  the  recent  political  history  of 
England  of  a  Government  being  returned  to  power  after  so  long 
a  term  of  office  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  present  ministry.  "Our 
party,"  he  adds,  "will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  short  period  of 
Opposition,  which  will  serve  to  unite  and  invigorate  them.  Then 
on  our  return  to  power,  look  forward  to  a  triumph!" 


THE  COMING  TARIFF  INVESTIGATION. 


'pHE  present  session  of  Parliament  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
short  one  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Government  will 
immediately  afterward  begin  the  tariff  investigation.  It  is 
important  that  every  manufacturer  should  in  the  meantime  pre- 
pare any  data  that  he  may  wish  to  place  before  the  tariff  com- 
mission. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  are 
disposed  to  enter  upon  this  investigation  with  open  minds,  but 


the  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  show  why  they  require 
increased  protection.  There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the 
history  of  iCanada  when  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  Canadian  tariff  policy,  and  the 
,  probability  is  that  after  a  careful  inquiry  the  Laurier  Govern- 
ment will  give  the  country  the  most  thoroughly  protective  tariff 
we  have  ever  had.  If  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  investigation 
there  will  be  great  disappointment  throughout  Canada. 


AN  OLD  PROTECTION  RECOMMENDATION. 


yN  1854  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  the  West  India  possessions,  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1855,  this  committee  of 
which  William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  chairman,  reported  in 
favor  of  imposing  "  the  same  rate  of  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  as  are  imposed  by  that  Government  on  the 
manufactures  of  Canada."  At  that  time  there  was  in  force 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  natural  products  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  but  manufactured  goods  were  not  included. 
The  Canadian  Customs  tax  on  manufactures  was  12l^  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  tariff  averaged  more  than  twice  as  high. 
The  advice  of  the  Commission  was  not  taken  but  in  1858  the 
Canadian  Government  did  adopt  a  protective  i,ariff  on  manufac- 
tures which,  while  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  United  States,  was 
remarkably  high  as  compared  with  the  tariff  that  preceded  it. 
The  duties  were  increased  from  12%  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  on 
a  long  list  of  manufactures,  including  manufactures  of  silk, 
wool,  wood,  iron,  brass,  copper,  silver,  glass,  leathers  of  all 
kinds  and  India  rubber,  while  boots,  shoes,  harness  and  ready- 
made  clothing  got  protection  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  This 
protective  tariff  caused  the  establishment  of  many  industries  in 
Canada,  but  unfortunately  at  the  time  of  Confederation  the 
tariff  was  lowered  to  please  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  had 
not  yet  adopted  a  protective  policy.  The  fact  that  Ontario  and 
Quebec  were  so  much  in  advance  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  at  the  time  of  Confederation  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  protection  for  a 
number  of  years  before  Confederation  while  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces were  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  free  trade. 

If  the  advice  contained  in  the  tariff  report  of  1855  had  been 
immediately  adopted  in  full  there  would  have  been  still  greater 
progress  in  manufacturing  in  the  two  old  provinces  of  Canada. 
We  often  hear  the  phrase  "reciprocity  of  tariffs"  used  to-day  by 
those  who  believe  that  if  the  United  States  tariff  on  Canadian 
products  is  not  lowered  the  Canadian  tariff  should  be  raised  to 
the  United  States  level.  The  tariff  report  of  1855  used  this  very 
phrase,  "reciprocity  of  tariffs,"  in  advocating  the  raising  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  as  high  as  the  United  States  tariff,  and  excused 
it  by  declaring  that  "it  is  no  departure  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  to  counteract  the  legislation  of  other 
countries." 

If  Canada  should  adopt  a  tariff  approximating  to  that  of  the 
United  States  probably  many  of  those  who  now  favor  such  a 
policy  merely  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  would  in  a  few  years 
be  so  impressed  with  the  good  effects  of  adequate  protection 
that  they  would  not  wish  to  reduce  the  tariff  even  if  the  United 
States  should  offer  to  reciprocate.  The  true  protectionist  does 
f  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  "reciprocity  of  tariffs,"  but  holds 
that  the  tariff  should  be  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  own 
country  no  matter  what  the  legislation  of  other  countries  may 
be.  It  would  be  good  policy  for  Canada  to  adopt  a  tariff  approx- 
imating to  that  of  the  United  States  not  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation,  but  because  the  experience  of  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  that  such  a  policy  is  efficacious  in  building  up 
home  industries  of  all  kinds,  developing  natural  resources  and 
creating  a  home  market  for  farmers. 
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FACTORY  COSTS. 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZED. 


'T'HE  importance  and  value  of  an  adequate  system  of  factory 
costs  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country. 

In  pioneer  times,  when  establishments  were  small,  when  com- 
petition was  less  keen,  when  the  buying  public  were  less  dis- 
criminatory, the  need  of  cost  accounts  was  not  felt  to  the  same 
extent.  Each  proprietor  was  in  close  touch  with  all  the  work 
done  on  his  premises.  He  knew  approximately  what  and  how 
much  material  was  used.  His  fixed  charges  and  general  ex- 
penses were  small,  and  he  could,  with  little  difficulty,  arrive  at 
a  fair  estimate  of  what  it  cost  him  to  produce  a  given  article. 

But  now  all  that  has  been  changed.  Establishments  are 
larger  and  processes  more  involved.  The  proprietor  has  had  to 
call  to  his  aid  foremen  and  superintendents.  Where  formerly 
an  article  was  the  work  of  one  man  alone^  it  is  now,  by  the  use 
of  specialized  machinery,  the  work  of  perhaps  a  score  of  men. 
The  output  of  factories  a  thousand  miles  away  is,  by  means  of 
improved  transportation  facilities,  brought  into  active  competi- 
tion with  his  own.  The  consumer,  with  a  larger  field  to  choose 
from,  has  become  better  educated  and  more  critical.  He  is  no 
longer  content  to  accept  whatever  is  thrust  -jjvju  him.  He  de- 
mands an  article  of  a  certain  style,  finish  and  workmanship,  and 
believes  he  should  get  it  for  a  certain  price. 

All  of  these  points  have  complicated  the  question  for  the 
manufacturer.  They  have  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  look 
closely  after  every  item  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of  his 
finished  article.  His  success,  his  very  existence  in  fact,  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  produce  at  a  cost  as  low  as  that  of  his  com- 
petitor. When  he  finds  that  competitor  selling  for  95  cents  an 
article  which  he  himself  is  selling  for  $1.00,  it  is  essential  that 
he  should  know  how  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Is  the  cut  in  price 
due  to  more  efficient  methods  of  production,  or  is  the  com- 
petitor actually  selling  at  a  loss  in  order  to  get  the  business? 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  had  from  an  examina^ 
tion  of  the  cost  accounts.  The  price  of  labor  and  material  are 
known  and  can  be  compared.  If  there  is  a  leak  in  the  charges 
for  general  expenses  or  unproductive  labor  the  luanufacturer 
should  instantly  be  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  it.  If,  however, 
it  is  seen  that  all  these  expenses  have  been  kept  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  a  legitimate  one,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  reduction  in  price  in  unjustified, 
that  it  means  a  loss.  This  is  the  important  point,  for  upon  it 
will  depend  the  policy  to  be  followed. 

Again,  a  manufacturer  may  at  any  moment  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  demand  for  increased  wages.  Or  perhaps  he  is  called 
upon  to  consider  some  slight  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  he  uses.  Or  he  may  desire  to  know  at  what  price  he 
can  afford  to  sell  a  certain  article  if  he  doubled  his  output  of 
that  article  without  increasing  the  cost  of  his  unproductive  labor. 
To  deal  satisfactorily  with  any  or  all  of  these  problems  he  must 
have  before  him  an  analysis  of  his  factory  costs.  He  there  sees 
what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  the  cost  of 
productive  labor  is.  He  is  able  to  tell  exactly  what  that  per- 
centage would  be  if  twenty-five  cents  a  day  were  added  to  the 
wages  of  the  productive  workman.  To  maintain  his  profit  at  the 
same  rate  he  knows  exactly  what  the  article  must  be  sold  for, 
or  if  he  is  to  continue  selling  at  the  same  price  he  knows  to  what 
extent  he  must  increase  his  output. 

In  a  great  variety  of  ways,  of  which  these  are  simply  sug- 
gestions, an  efficient  system  of  cost  accounting  can  be  of  untold 
value  to  the  manufacturer.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
some  of  the  systems  in  vogue.  Industrial  Canada  is  arranging 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  short  articles  on  cost  accounting 
,as  applied  to  different  industries.  The  first  of  these  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  and  is  commended  to  all  interested 
as  being  descriptive  of  the  system  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  publishing  houses  in  Canada.  The  series  will  be  con- 
tinued only  so  long  as  seems  justified  by  the  interest  with  which 
these  articles  are  received. 


The  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  27th,  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  organization  of  their  Insurance  Bu- 
reau by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton,  of  Montreal,  to 
the  position  of  Manager  of  that  department  of  the  Association's 
work. 

Mr.  Heaton's  experience  in  the  fire  insurance  business  extends 
over  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  busi- 
ness in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  he  entered  into  business 
life  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  was  trained  as  a  junior 
in  the  office  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Liverpool,  subsequently  removing  to  London,  where  for 
three  years  he  held  an  important  position  in  the  office  of  a  com- 
pany since  retired  from  business.  His  work  in  these  two  com- 
panies commended  itself  to  the  management  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1883  he  was  sent  to  this  country  to  take  the  position  of 
fire  superintendent  of  the  company  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  London.  Four  years  subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Heaton  was 
called  to  New  York  to  assume  a  similar  position  in  the  company 
with  which  he  received  his  early  training  in  Liverpool.  Later,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  manager  of  the  Citizens'  Insurance 


E.  P.  Heaton, 
Manager,  Fire  Insurance  Department. 

Company  of  Canada.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  manager  for 
Canada  of  the  Guardian  Assurance  Company,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  the  close  of  the  year  1903. 

During  the  years  since  his  return  to  Canada,  that  is,  since 
1890,  Mr.  Heaton's  name  has  become  associated  with  the  pro- 
gressive element  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  his  record  as 
a  successful  insurance  manager  is  acknowledged  and  appreciated 
by  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Heaton  in  the  course  of  his  twenty-seven  years'  service 
has  had  experience  in  field  work  both  as  inspector  and  as  fire  loss 
adjuster,  whilst  for  the  last  thirteen  years  his  occupation  of  the 
chief  executive  position  of  two  companies  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated his  marked  ability  and  utilization  of  the  benefits  so  wide 
an  experience  has  given  to  him.  It  must  stand  to  reason  that  one 
so  well  equipped  in  all  branches  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
will  occupy  the  position  to  which  he  has  now  been  called  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  whilst  the 
committee,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  giving  so  much 
consideration  to  the  problems  involved  in  connection  with  this 
new  departure  in  the  Association's  work,  -have  every  reason  to 
feel  pleased  in  securing  a  manager  so  well  qualified  to  further 
their  aims  and  objects. 
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Executive  Council 


JANUARY  MEETING. 

A  Month  of  Steady  Progress  in  all  Departments  —  Further  Improvements  for 
Industrial  Canada  —  Changes  and  Additions  to  the  Staff — Objection  taken  to' 
the  Importation  of  Patented  Articles — The  Membership  Boom  Continues. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  on  Thursday,  January  19, 
1905,  at  2  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  one.  Mr.  W.  K. 
George,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following 
other  members  of  the  Council  were  present: — Messrs.  Geo. 
Booth,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  H.  Cockshutt,  Brant- 
ford;  Robt.  Crean,  Toronto;  John  Dick,  Toronto;  Richard  A. 
Donald,  Toronto;  L.  V.  Dusseau,  Toronto;  H.  W.  Fleury,  Au- 
rora; Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler;  W.  P.  Gundy,  Toronto;  Ernest 
G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  J.  Hewton,  Kingston;  R.  McLaughlin, 
Oshawa;  P.  McMiehael,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Publow,  Hamilton;  A.  S. 
Rogers,  Toronto;  T.  H.  Smallman,  London;  J.  T.  Sheridan,  To- 
ronto; T.  A.  Staunton,  Toronto;  Wm.  Stone,  Toronto;  J.  0. 
Thorn,  Toronto;  C.  Turnbull,  Gait;  R.  J.  Whyte,  Smith's  Falls; 
C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  Gait;  R.  C.  Wilkins,  Montreal. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  as  published  in  the 
last  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  were  approved. 

Communications. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  the  following  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  unable  to  be  present: — Messrs.  Geo.  E. 
Drummond,  Geo.  E.  Amyot,,  S.  W.  Ewing,  J.  M.  Taylor,  C.  H. 
Waterous,  Arthur  W.  White,  T.  A.  Russell. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  interesting  letter  from  Lord 
Strathcona,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  approaching  visit 
of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Association  to  Great  Britain. 
Referring  to  the  announcement,  Lord  Strathcona  wrote:  "This 
intimation  I  have  received  with  much  gratification,  as  I  feel 
that  the  visit  to  this  country  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  closer  commercial  interests,  mutually  beneficial 
both  to  this  country  and  Canada,  and  indeed,  the  colonies  gen- 
erally. It  will  at  all  time  afl'ord  me  much  satisfaction  to  be 
of  use  \o  your  Association  in  any  way  within  my  power." 

Reports  of  the  officers  and  committees  were  then  presented  as 
follows,  and  with  the  amendments  indicated  were  duly  adopted. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  busy  month  in  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. With  the  inaugui'ation  of  the  new  Insurance  De- 
partment, the  change  of  officials  in  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Montreal  Branch,  the  arrangements  for  the 
British  excursion,  and  the  opening  of  another  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, considerable  extra  work  had  been  necessary.  The  progress 
made  during  the  month  was  covered  in  the  reports  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  showing  the  financial  standing 
of  the  Association  on  January  1st,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Booth. 

Finance. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Thorn.    It  presented  for  payment  the  regular  monthly  expendi- 
ture of  the  Association,  and  in  addition  recommended:  — 


1.  The  advance  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Insurance  Depart- 
partment,  on  the  proviso  that  a  certain  amount  of  business 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  Department  by  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

2.  That  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  should 
be  delegated  to  represent  the  Association  at  Ottawa  as  far  as 
might  be  required  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

3.  That  an  early  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Branch  of  the 
Association  should  be  called  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  ac- 
tivity among  the  members  of  that  Branch. 

The  report  also  provided  for  interim  salaries  for  January 
for  Messrs.  W.  H.  D.  Miller  and  E.  H.  Cooper,  who  are  retiring 
from  the  staff. 

Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas.  Two  meetings  had  been  held  during 
the  month. 

The  financial  standing  of  the  paper  had  received  the  special 
attention  of  the  Committee.  A  reduction  in  the  fixed  charges 
against  the  paper  was  recommended  so  that  the  publication 
might  have  every  opportunity  to  show  itself  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing. At  the  present  time  the  revenue  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost,  but  the  Committee  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  annual  statement  for  the  current  year  would  not  show  a 
deficit. 

A  recommendation  that  advertisements  for  the  columns  of 
the  paper  should  be  accepted  from  firms  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  as  well  as  from  Canadian  advertisers  was  approved 
upon  the  understanding  that  a  further  discussion  of  the  matter 
should  take  place  with  the  Executive  of  the  Montreal  Branch. 

Provision  was  made  for  opening  a  column  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  S.  M.  Wickett  for  the  review  of  new  books  dealing 
specially  with  commercial  and  manufacturing  subjects. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Anderson  as  Dominion  adver- 
tising solicitor  for  the  paper  was  approved. 

The  report  also  stated  that  a  change  was  being  made  in  the 
insertion  of  the  card  advertisements  in  order  that^  they  might 
be  made  more  attractive. 

Insurance. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Burton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Committee, 
presented  a  report  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  inves- 
tigations respecting  insurance  during  the  past  month.  The 
report  was  carefully  discussed  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson, 
P.  W.  Ellis  and  the  President,  and  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council  given  to  work  and  plans  of  the  Committee  as 
announced  up  to  the  present  time. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  B.  Poison,  the  report 
of  this  Commmittee  was  presented  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis.  This 
report,  together  with  the  resolutions  attached,  are  published  in 
another  column. 

The  resolution  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  United  States 
silver  from  circulation  in  Canada  was  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  further  investigation,  and  with  this  amendment  the 
report  was  adopted. 
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Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  H.  Cockshutt.     It  is  published  on  the  next  page. 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Eobt.  Crean, 

The  report  was  notable  in  that  it  recommended  for  acceptance 
seventy-nine  applications  for  membership,  which  is  the  largest 
number  presented  in  any  one  month  during  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

The  Committee  also  reported  briefly  the  success  attending  the 
dinner  held  in  London  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  referred  with  pleasure 
to  the  successful  series  of  luncheons  which  were  now  being  held 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Hamilton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hamilton  members. 

The  report  showed  the  progress  being  made  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  excursion  to  Great  Britain.  Up  to  that  time 
about  fifty  passengers  had  been  booked  and  a  great  many  others 
had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

One  of  the  applications  for  membership  was  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  for  investigation. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this  report  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  moved  that  the  Executive  Council  express  its 
hearty  thanks  to  the  local  Committee  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Branch  in  London  for  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
the  arrangements  for  the  London  dinner  had  been  carried  for- 
ward. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  and  unanimously 
carried. 

Branches. 

The  reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were 
presented  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Wilkins  and  Richard  A.  Donald  respec- 
tively. 

The  Secretary  reported  interesting  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  Quebec  Branch  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Branch  held  on  January  5th. 

Montreal  Secretary. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  referred  with  deep  regret 
to  the  change  necessitated  in  the  Montreal  office  through  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
had  carried  on  the  Executive  work  of  the  Association  in  that 
important  branch.  They  testified  to  the  splendid  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Cooper  during  his  tenure  of  office,  the  excellence 
of  which  had  been  reflected  in  the  progress  made  by  the  branch 
during  that  time.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  resolution 
expressing  the  Executive  Council's  appreci^ion  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
services  should  be  forwarded  to  him,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that  his  departure  from  the  Association  was  rendered 
necessary.  The  best  wishes  for  his  future  were  expressed  on  all 
sides. 

Postal  Rates  to  Mexico. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  Mr.  J.  0.  Thorn  presented  the 
following  resolution  with  reference  to  the  new  postal  regulations 
now  in  force  between  Canada  and  Mexico.  This  resolution  upon 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Stone  was  unanimously  carried. 

WHEREAS,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  Sir  William  Mulock,  the  Postal  Administrations  of 
Canada  and  Mexico  have  adopted  a  Convention  under  which  on 
and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1905,  mail  matter  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Classes  of  the  Canadian  Domestic  Regulations, 
that  is,  Letters,  Newspapers,  Samples  of  Merchandise,  and  the 
printed  and  miscellaneous  matter  comprised  within  the  Third 
Class,  may  go  to  Mexico  at  the  same  rates  and  under  the  same 
regulations  as  matter  passing  between  two  Canadian  Post 
OfBces; 

AND  WHEREAS,  this  very  material  reduction  in  the  postal 
rates  will  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  value  in  many  ways  to 
Canadian  manufacturers,  producers  and  exporters; 


BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  the  hearty  and  sincere 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Sir  William  Mulock 
for  his  successful  efforts  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Parliamentary  Committee  beg  to  report  having  held 
one  meeting  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  which  the  following  matters 
were  taken  up: 

Reports  were  jeceived  from  the  Branches  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  Halifax  stating  the  views  of  the  local  Executive  Commit- 
tees on  the  taxes  levied  against  Extra-Provincial  Corporations. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  referred  particularly  to 
the  tax  levied  against  his  company  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
where  a  local  agent  was  employed.  After  careful  discussion 
it  was  agreed  to  await  complete  information  from  the  various 
branches,  and  to  proceed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  have  the 
Government  exempt  from  taxes  companies  incorporated  under 
Dominion  charter  or  in  provinces  granting  similar  exemption 
to  Ontario  companies. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  await  the  information  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  Association  respecting  the  franchise  of  incor- 
porated companies  in  the  various  provinces. 

Representation  at  Ottawa. 

P  The  Dominion  Parliament  having  convened,  and  various 
interests  having  already  sent  down  their  representatives  to 
watch  legislation  in  their  interests,  the  Committee  considered  it 
of  the  utmost  importan'-e  that  this  Association  should  be  repre- 
\  sented,  and  if  possible,  by  one  of  its  own  officers.  It  was 
accordingly    unanimously     recommended,  that  if  possible  the 

■  Assistant  Secretary  should  be  delegated  to  attend  at  Ottawa  at 
'as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  to  remain  there  for  as  much 
time  throughout  the  session  as  the  interests  of  the  Association 
might  require. 

Dominion  Patent  Act. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
certain  companies  intended  to  apply  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
at  its  present  session  for  an  act  to  authorize  the  importation  into 
Canada  for  a  period  to  the  end  of  1907  of  a  number  of  patented 
parts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  cars. 

The  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  for  the  month,  express- 
ing the  view  of  the  Montreal  Executive  as  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  any  privileges,  met  with  the  approval  of  your  Committee, 
and  they  beg  to  recommend  that  the  request  be  disallowed.  The 
resolution  embodying  the  views  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  notice  is  given  on  behalf  of  certain  companies 
intending  to  manufacture  railways  cars  in  Canada,  that  appli- 
cation will  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament for  an  act  to  authorize  the  importation  into  Canada 
for  a  period  to  the  end  of  1907,  of  certain  parts  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cars, 

AND  WHEREAS,  the  granting  of  such  request  would  not  only 
involve  the  extension  of  special  privileges  contrary  to  the  regular 
provisions  of  the  Dominion  Patent  Law,  but  would  discriminate 
against  Canadian  workingmen  and  manufacturers  in  favor  of 
foreign  firms, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  should  respectfully 
convey  to  the  Government  its  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of 
Canadian  industries  the  application  referred  to  should  be  refused. 

United  States  Silver. 

The  circulation  of  United  States  silver  in  Canada  was  referred 
to  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Smaill  of  the  Canada  Horse  Nail  Company,  Montreal, 
which  came  before  your  Committee  for  consideration. 

After  discussion  it  was  decided  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thorn, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  that,  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
Association  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  1903 
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Annual    Meeting,    a  resolution  should    be    placed    before  the 
Executive  Council  to  be  forwarded    after    endorsation  to  the 
Bankers'  Association  and  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
All  of  which  is  submitted. 

F.  B.  POLSON, 

Chairman. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  January  18th  discussed 
the  following  questions : 

Toronto  Expropriation. 

As  requested  by  the  Eckardt  Casket  Company,  the  Manager 
of  Transportation  Department  appeared  before  the  Railway  Com- 
mission in  Toronto,  urging,  along  with  other  bodies,  that  the 
compensation  to  manufacturers  affected  should  be  adequate  and 
the  basis  should  be  fixed  by  the  Railway  Commission.  These 
representations,  it  will  be  observed,  have  not  been  sustained  by 
Deputy  Chief  Commissioner,  the  Honorable  M.  E.  Bernier,  though 
they  were  supported  by  Commissioner  Doctor  Mills. 

Rates  to  and  from  Maritime  Provinces. 

Following  the  recent  agitation  approved  by  Committee  for  an 
equalization  of  east  and  west  bound  general  merchandise  rates, 
complaints  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Association  from  St.  John 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Association.  Replies  have  been  addressed 
to  these  members  explaining,  apparently  satisfactorily,  the 
Maritime  Province  rate  situation. 

Barley  for  Brewing. 

The  cancellation  of  recent  special  rates  which  seems  to  affect 
materially  the  brewers  in  Montreal  is  being  considered  from  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  question  as  affecting  all  brewers  and 
maltsters. 

Grain  Rates. 

The  Railway  Act  requiring  a  notice  of  ten  days  of  a  proposal 
to  advance  rates  was  apparently  overlooked  by  the  railways  in 
making  the  recent  advances  in  flour  and  grain  rates  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  A  protest  was  filed  with  the  Railway  Com- 
mission and  the  situation  resulting  from  an  advance  in  the  rates 
on  a  notice  of  four  or  five  days  has  been  corrected  by  the  Railway 
Commission  requiring  railways  to  call  for  claims,  adjusting  over- 
charges arising  from  the  improper  notice. 

Demurrage. 

The  Manager  of  Transportation  informed  the  Committee 
regarding  the  progress  of  his  investigations  upon  the  subject  of 
demurrage.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  is  being 
received  from  the  members  and  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  being  made. 

Various  other  matters  have  "been  dealt  with  affecting  the 
interests  of  individual  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  John  R.  Marlow,  the  Manager  of  Transportation,  who 
assumed  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  has  been 
introduced  to  the  work  and  has  carefully  reviewed  the  various 
matters  now  pending  in  the  Department. 

TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL  BRANCHES. 

The  January  meetings  of  the  Executives  of  the  Montreal  and 
Toronto  Branches  were  well  attended. 

Toronto  Branch. 

The  Toronto  Branch  appointed  a  special  committee  to  inter- 
view the  Board  of  Control  to  suggest  that  the  duties  now  carried 
on  by  the  Assessment  Department  of  the  city  be  divided,  with 
competent  men  appointed  for  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 


The  same  committee  was  requested  to  ask  the  Board  of  Control 
to  procure  legislative  authority  to  grant  exemption  from  taxes 
on  machinery  in  the  city  for  this  year.  This  exemption  has  been 
in  force  for  the  last  twelve  years  and  is  provided  for  in  the 
Assessment  Act  coming  into  force  the  first  of  next  year. 

Both  of  these  matters  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  committee  hope  to  report  satisfactorily  in  the  near 
future. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Provincial  Elections,  January  25th,  an 
informal  dinner  and  smoker  was  held  at  McConkey's,  at  which 
175  members  of  the  Branch  were  present.  The  election  returns 
were  received  by  private  wire  and  promptly  announced.  Capt. 
A.  T.  Hunter  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Game  and  Play  of  Elec- 
tions," and  a  programme  of  songs  and  readings  was  provided. 
The  function  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  that  has  yet  been 
held  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Branch. 

Montreal  Branch. 

The  question  of  opposing  the  custom  of  issuing  trading 
stamps  was  brought  before  the  Executive  in  a  letter  from  the 
Quebec  Branch.  They  decided  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it  was  referred 
for  action  to  the  Manufacturing  Grocers'  Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  request  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
tion,  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill  was  appointed  an  additional  representa- 
tive on  the  Committee  from  Montreal. 

The  Branch  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable 
at  present  to  open  the  columns  of  Industrial  Canada  to  British 
advertisers. 

A  number  of  applications  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  was  received,  and  after  careful  consideration 
the  appointment  was  given  to  Mr.  Dakers  Cameron,  B.A. 

The  Toronto  Branch  recommended  for  acceptance  13  applica- 
tions for  membership  and  the  Montreal  Branch  3. 

REMARKABLE  GROWTH  IN  MEMBERSHIP. 

Seventy-nine  New  Names  Added  to  the  Roll  in  January  —  The  Largest  Monthly 
Increase  on  Record. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

Underfeed  Stoker  Co.,  Limited. —  (Lloyd  Harris,  2nd  Mem- 
ber) . 

Chatham,  Ont. 

Wm.  M.  Drader. — Lumber,  Staves  and  Heading. 

Cutler,  Ont. 

LovELAND  &  Stone. — Lrmiber  and  Lath. 

Dundas,  Ont. 

Grafton  &  Co.,  Limited. — Clothing. 

Goderich,  Ont. 

The  Goderich  Knitting  Co'y,  Limited. — Hosiery  and  Fine 
•'^  Mitts. 

Goderich  Lumber  Co. — Hemlock  and  Pine  Lumber. 
The  Kensington  Furniture  Co.,  Limited. — Furniture. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Bates  Peacock  Co. — ^Mince  Meat,  Cream  Cheese,  and 

Worcestershire  Sauce. 
G.  C.  Briggs  &  Sons. — Patent  Medicines. 
Broughton    Stamp    and    Stencil    Co. — Stamps,  Stencils, 

Name  Plates,  Die  Sinking,  etc. 
John  E.  Brown. — Whips  and  Lashes. 
Canada  Grocers,  Limited. — Coffee  and  Spice. 
The  Canada  Screw  Co. —  {H.  C.  Birge,  2nd  Member). 
The  Commercial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd. — Oils,  Greases  and  Lubricants. 
■  CoPPLEY,  NoYES  &  Randall,  Limited. — Wholesale  Clothing. 
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John  Cranston  &  Son. — Flower  Pots. 
..   ROBEET  Duncan  &  Co. — Office  Supplies  and  Stationery. 
W.  G.  Dunn  &  Co'y,  Limited. — Mustards  and  Spice  Foods. 
■'    Hamilton  Granite  Works. — Granite. 

Imperial  Vinegar  and  Pickling  Co'y,  Limited. — Vinegar. 
^    James  Jolley  &  Sons,  Limited. — Saddlery,  Harness,  etc. 
Laking,  Patterson  &  Co. — Lumber  and  Planing  Mill  Pro- 
ducts. 

John  Lennox  &  Co. — Shoes. 

Malcolm   &   Souteb   Furniture   Co.,   Limited. — Chamber 

Furniture,  Parlor  Tables,  Music  Cabinets,  etc. 
Ontario  Engraving  Co. — Engravings  (Half  Tone,  Zinc  and 
Wood). 

^      Ontario  Tack  Co.,  Limited. —  (J.  Orr  Callaghan,  2nd  Mem- 
ber). 

John  E.  Riddell. — Galvanized  Iron  Work. 
The  Shultz  Manufacturing  Co. — Lanterns,  Burners,  etc. 
The  Spectator  Printing  Co.,  Limited. — Publishing  in  all 
its  branches. 

Hastings,  Ont. 

  The  Welsh  Tanning  Co.,  Limited. — Leather. 

i 

London,  Ont. 

Bart    Cottam    Co. — Bird    Foods    and    Supplies;  Washing 

Compounds  and  Grocers'  Sundries. 
Feasee  Cap  Co. — Caps. 
^   Geeen,  Swift  &  Co. — Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing. 

■    G.  E.  Hotson. — Picture  Mouldings  and  Picture  Frames. 
y    Line,  McDonald  &  Co. — Cigars. 

The  London  Engine  Supplies  Co.,  Limited. — Boilers,  Power 
^  Transmission   Supplies,   Heaters,  Purifiers  and  Power 

Pumps. 

London  Pant  and  Oveeall  Co. 

W.  E.  Saunders  &  Co. — Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


J.  M.  Eoss  Sons  &  Co. — Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Saw 


United  Factoeies,  Limited.— (Thos  Bryan,  3rd  Member). 


The  Waggoner  Laddee  Co.,  Limited. — Ladders,  Step  Lad- 
ders, Trestles,  Clothes  Reels. 
/     Westeen  Wiee  Nail  Co.,  Limited. — Wire  Nails. 

The  Weight  Hat  Co.,  Limited. — Straw  and  Felt  Hats. 
y     Weight,  Sons  &  Co. — Robes  and  Furs. 

Midland,  Ont. 

/'       Playfair  &  White. — Lumber. 

Montreal,  due. 

Caeter  White  Lead  Company  of  Canada. — White  Lead, 
Red  Lead. 

Mason,  Gordon  &  Co. — Logs  and  Square  Timber. 
United  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited. —  (V.  Cormack,  2nd  Mem- 
ber) . 

New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

New  Hamburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited. — Engines  and 
Threshers. 

Newmarket,  Ont. 

Davis  Leather  Co.,  Limited. — Leather. 

Oshawa,  Ont. 

R.  Woon  &  Co. — Clover  Threshing  Machines. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

/       The  Ottawa  Machinery  Co.,  Limited. — Saw  and  Shingle 
Machinery. 

Guebec,  One. 

Mechanics  Supply  Co. — Plumbers'  Goods  . 

■Regina,  N.W.T. 

J  The  Western  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited. — Grain  Separa- 
tors, Interior  Finish,  Silent  Salesmen,  Stairs,  Sash, 
Doors,  etc. 


Mills. 

St.  Marys,  Ont. 

C.    Richardson    &    Co. — Cheese    Factory,    Creamery  and 
Dairy  Apparatus,  etc. 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

^   J.  S.  LouGHEAD  &  Son. — Hubs,  Spokes  and  Carriage  Bent 
Goods. 

Stratford,  Ont. 

y    The  Stratford  Clothing  Co.,  Limited. — ^Men's  Clothing. 
^  The  Stratford  Knitting  Co.,  Limited. — Woollen  Mitts  and 
Gloves. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Atlantic  Soap  and  Oil  Co.,  Limited. — Soap. 
Frank  Brodeeick  &  Co. — Clothing. 
Canada  Cloak  Co'y. — Coats. 

The  Canada  Process  Co.,  Limited. — Chemicals  and  Drugs. 
Canadian  Oil  Co.,  Limited. —  (W.  W.  Gumming,  2nd  Mem- 
ber ) . 

Carriage  Mountings  Co. — Carriage  Mountings. 

Consolidated  Electric  Co.,  Limited. — Electrical  Appara- 
tus, Motors  and  Dynamos. 
^  R.  Laidlaw  Lumber  Co. — Lumber. 

Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Limited. — Steel  and  Bar 
Iron. 

^  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co. — Novelties. 
^  Ontaeio  Sugae  Co.,  Limited. — Sugar. 
W.  G.  Pateick  &  Co. — Confectionery. 

J.  Thompson  &  Son. — ^Dies,  Novelties  and  Special  Machinery. 
^  The  Victoria  Harbor  Lumber  Co'y. — White  Pine  Lumber, 
Lath  and  Shingles. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 


The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. — Automo- 
biles. 

W.  E.  Seagrave. — Fire  Apparatus. 
^    The  Walkerville  Match  Co.,  Limited. — Matches. 

Waubaushene,  Ont. 

y      The    Georgian    Bay    Lumber    Co. — White    Pine  Lumber, 
Lath  and  Shingles. 

Windsor,  Ont. 

The  Eeie  Tobacco  Co.,  Limited. — Tobacco. 
y  Seely  Manufacturing  Co. — Perfumes,  etc. 
^      Walker  Steel  Range  Co. — Ranges. 


British  Trade  in  Cuba. 

Lionel  Garden,  British  Minister  in  Havana,  in  his  report  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  states  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  reciprocity  treaty 
to  United  States  merchandise  will  prove  sufficient  to  divert  much 
if  any  trade  in  certain  branches  from  English  merchants. 

He  refers  especially  to  rice,  which  he  says  will  continue  to  be 
sold  in  Cuba  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  its  production  in  Britisli 
India,  and  to  English  ale,  which  will  continue  to  be  used  owing 
to  local  tastes.  He  also  refers  to  the  importation  of  British 
textile  goods,  which  will  continue  to  find  a  ready  market  in 
Cuba  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  manufacture,  coupled 
with  the  special  attention  paid  by  British  shippers  to  the  wishes 
of  the  consumer  in  regard  to  quality  and  design. 

Mr.  Garden  declares  that  these  conditions  will  prevail  so  long 
as  the  present  rates  are  maintained.  In  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  metal  trade,  the  preference  to  the  United 
States  is  sure  to  be  felt.  British  manufacturers  will  have  to  be- 
stir themselves  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  share  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  Garden  thinks  that  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country 
the  native  imports  will  change.  Eventually  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  cattle  from  abroad  and  the  importation  of 
articles  of  luxury  will  increase. 


RECIPROCITY  A  DREAM  OF  THE  PAST 

An  Answer  to  the  Present  Agitation  in  the  United  States  in  Favor  of 
Reciprocal  Trade  Relations.* 

By  HON.  W.  H.  MONTAGUE,  M.D. 


The  history  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  to  us  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  a 
history  full  of  records  of  disappointments  and  failures  in  one 
direction;  equally  full  of  successes  and  triumphs  in  another 
direction.  Disappointments  and  failures  by  reason  of  the  futil- 
ity of  our  efforts  to  secure  it,  success  and  triumphs  because  of 
the  victories  which  we  have  won  in  other  directions  and  in  other 
avenues  to  which  our  attention  and  our  energies  have  been 
turned. 

May  I  recall  to  you  to-day  some  of  the  pages  of  that  history, 
because  it  appears  to  me  it  is  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  our  attitude  upon  the  matter  at  the  present  date. 

After  six  years  of  efforts  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1854  between  the  United  States  and  the  then  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  That  treaty  was  abrogated  by  you  in  1866. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  recall  some  of  the  effects 
which  were  produced  by  it  and  some  of  the  results  which  flowed 
from  it.  The  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  two  countries 
increased    from    $33,000,000  in   1853    to    $84,000,000    in  1866. 


Hon.  Dr.  Montague. 

Clearly,  however,  the  results  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  they  were 
understood  by  you  were  not  satisfactory  to  you,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  and  indeed  I  think  I  am  jiistified  by  the  record 
in  thinking  so,  that  your  dissatisfaction  arose  largely  from  want 
of  correct  information  with  regard  to  its  effects.  Perhaps, 
however,  your  dissatisfaction  with  it  was  also  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  rising  tide  of  protection  that  was  then  taking  hold  of 
the  people. 

An  official  memorandum  was  prepared  in  1874  by  one  of  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries,  and  that  memorandum  I  fancy  is  now 
on  file  in  your  State  Department  at  Washington.  The  statistics 
therein  contained  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Elgin  Treaty 
were  collated  from  your  own  public  records,  were  submitted  to 
your  representatives  and  thoroughly  examined  by  the  officers  of 
your  Departments,  and  when  this  had  all  been  done  their  correct- 
ness was  cordially  and  freely  admitted.  From  the  figures  of 
that  memorandum  I  gleaned  that  the  traffic  between  Canada 
and  the  United   States  increased   year  by  year  in   volume.  In 
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1853  it  was  $20,000,000,  in  1854  it  was  $33,000,000,  in  1863  it 
was  $85,000,000,  in  1866  it  was  $84,000,000,  but  it  is  important 
to  enquire  wherein  the  increase  was  made  in  exports  from  your 
country  or  in  imports  to.  Let  me  answer  that  question  once  more 
with  the  statistics  in  the  memorandum.  There  is  one  slight 
difference  between  the  figures  from  our  trade  returns  and  yours, 
but  taking  either  side  of  the  statistics  the  balance  of 
trade  during  the  time  when  the  Treaty  was  in  operation  was  at 
least  $20,000,000  against  Canada  and  probably  nearer  $100,000,- 
000.  The  gross  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  the  thirteen 
years  was  according  to  your  returns  $671,000,000,  according  to 
our  returns  $630,000,000;  large  figures  you  will  admit  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  British  Provinces  at  that  time  contained 
a  population  of  only  3,000,000  people. 

It  is  important  also  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the  trade 
was.  So  far  as  our  purchases  from  you  were  concerned  I  find 
that  no  less  than  $150,000,000  of  them  were  of  farm  products, 
$8,500,000  worth  of  timber,  $24,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  no  less  than  $151,000,000  worth  of  general  merchan- 
dise, a  sum  to  which  no  other  country  approached  in  those  years. 
Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  will  consult  your  trade  and  navigation 
returns  for  that  period  you  will  find  that  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  Treaty  operation  our  purchases  from  you  were 
greater  than  the  purchases  made  by  China,  Brazil,  Italy,  Hayti, 
Russia  and  her  possessions,  Venezuela.  Austria,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Denmark,  and  her  possessions,  Turkey,  Portugal  and 
her  possessions,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Central  American 
States  and  Japan  all  put  together. 

In  another  way.  Sir,  the  Treaty  was  an  important  factor. 
You  had  in  1862  over  203,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  fisheries  and  28,000  seamen,  and  the  cash  returns 
for  that  year  considerably  exceeded  $14,000,000.  Take  now  the 
figures  three  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
which  deprived  the  United  States  fishermen  of  the  shore  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  under  that  Treaty.  The  United  States  tonnage 
in  that  trade  had  fallen  from  203,000  tons  in  the  year  1862,  to 
62,000  tons  in  1869.  Take  the  years  afterwards  when  these 
privileges  under  the  Washington  Treaty  were  restored  to  you, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  tonnage  rapidly  increased  again.  Not- 
withstanding, Sir,  that  we  believe,  as  our  discussions  in  our 
Canadian  Parliament  show,  that  the  Treaty  was  of  more  advan- 
tage to  you  than  to  us,  still  we  were  anxious  for  its  renewal 
because  we  were  just  then  entering  into  Confederation  and  had 
many  difficult  problems  to  face,  and  besides  we  had  not  then 
sought  out  other  markets.  Consequently  the  Coalition  Ministry 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Confederation 
made  strong  efforts  for  the  renewal  of  the  Elgin  Treaty. 

George  Brown's  Resignation. 

So  strong  were  those  efforts  that  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  who 
was  a  Liberal,  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada, 
and  had  joined  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  Provinces,  resigned  because  he  felt  that  Canada  was  being 
demeaned  by  the  course  pursued  by  his  collegues  in  that  regard. 
Allow  me  to  quote  from  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Senate  of 
Canada  and  which  explains  his  position  upon  that  question,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  shows  how  far  Canada  went. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1875  Mr.  Brown  said:  "I  resigned 
from  the  Government  because  I  felt  very  strongly  that  although 
we  in  Canada  deri^^ed  great  advantage  from  the  Treaty  of  1854, 
the  American  people  derived  still  greater  advantage  from  it. 
I  had  no  objection  to  the  Treaty,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  renew 
it  or  even  to  extend  it  largely  in  future  in  terms  of  reciprocity 
but  I  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  it  as  a  favor  to 
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Canada;  I  was  not  willing  to  offer  special  inducements  without 
future  concessions  in  return;  I  was  not  willing  that  the  canals 
and  inland  waters  of  Canada  should  be  made  the  joint  property 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  be  maintained  at  their 
joint  expense;  I  was  not  willing  that  the  custom  and  excise 
duties  of  Canada  should  be  assimilated  to  the  prohibitory  rates 
of  the  United  States;  and  very  especially  was  I  unwilling  that 
any  such  arrangement  should  be  entered  into  with  the  United 
States  dependent  on  the  frail  tenure  of  reciprocal  legislation, 
repealable  at  any  moment  by  the  caprice  of  either  party." 

These  expressions  from  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  show 
how  far  the  Government  of  that  day  were  prepared  to  go,  and 
how  generous  they  were  in  their  offer  to  you.  But  generous 
as  were  their  terms,  their  offers  were  refused.  Several  efforts 
were  made  between  '66  and  '69.  In  1869  negotiations  were 
opened  in  July  and  they  extended  to  March,  1870.  A  project  was 
actually  submitted,  and  that  project  included  the  cession  for  a 
term  of  years  of  our  fisheries  to  the  United  States  and  the 
■enlargement  by  us  and  the  enjoyment  by  you  of  our  canals; 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  assimilation  of  our  customs  and  excise  duties;  the  con- 
cession of  an  import  duty  equal  to  the  internal  revenue  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  free  admission  into  either  country  of 
certain  manufactures  of  the  other  in  addition  to  agricultural 
products.  Once  more,  Sir,  these  propositions,  generous  in  their 
nature,  wide  and  inclusive  in  their  scope,  offering  many  things 
of  advantage  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  were 
rejected. 

Washington  Treaty  of  1871. 

Then,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  of  1871.  Upon  the  commission,  which  concluded 
this  Treaty,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  for  a  great  many 
years  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  Canada  and  the  founder 
of-  our  National  Policy,  was  one  of  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. In  connection  with  these  negotiations  the  British  Com- 
missioners asked  for  the  settlement  of  the  inshore  fishery  matter 
upon  the  basis  of  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1854.  Other 
concessions  were  also  offered  but  the  propositions  were  declined. 
But  arising  out  of  that  Treaty  you  will  remember  that  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  value  of  our 
fisheries  which,  imder  the  Washington  Treaty,  had  for  the  time 
being  been  turned  over  for  your  use.  When  that  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  about  to  meet  the  Government  of  Canada  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  proper  time  once  more  to  approach  your  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of,  if  possible,  increasing  the  trade 
between  the  two  coimtries,  and  the  Hon.  Geo.  Brown  was 
appointed  by  Canada  to  open  up  negotiations  upon  that  subject. 
The  project  of  a  Treaty  was  prepared  which  formed  the  basis 
of  discussion,  and  you  will  be  struck  I  am  sure  with  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  offer  made  by  Canada  at  that  time  when  I  read 
you  the  propositions  we  offered  you  for  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty 
of  1854  on  a  twenty-one  year  basis:  — 

First — That  the  fishery  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  meant  the  offer  of 
$5,000,000  in  cash,  because  you  afterwards  paid  us  $5,000,000 
upon  the  Halifax  award  in  that  connection. 

Second — We  offered  that  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
Canals  should  at  our  expense  be  enlarged  forthwith  and  that 
you  should  have  the  use  of  them. 

Third — We  offered  that  we  would  even  construct  a  new  Canal, 
Caughnawage,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
which,  when  you  had  constructed  the  Whitehall  Canal  and 
improved  the  River  Hudson,  would  have  given  you  a  waterway 
from  New  York  to  the  base  of  the  great  grain  bearing  prairies 
of  the  West. 

Fourth — We  offered  also  that  there  should  be  included  in 
tlie  Treaty  the  following  articles, — agricvfttural  implements, 
extracts  for  tanning  p\irposes,  bath  brick,  brick  for  building  pur- 
poses, hay,  lim'e.  malt,  manufactiires  of  iron  and  steel,  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  wood,  manufactures  of  wood,  straw. 


stone,  marble,  etc, — a  considerable  list,  the  value  of  which  many 
of  you  will  I  am  sure  appreciate. 

Fifth — We  asked  also  that  there  should  be  reciprocal  regis- 
tration of  ships  and  reciprocity  in  the  issuing  of  patents. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you.  Sir,  and  to  ask  this  great  audience 
of  mercantile  men  whether  you  do  not  think  that  Caiiada  was 
generous  and  more  than  generous  in  her  proposals,  and  yet  she 
met  with  the  same  result,  with  the  same  answer,  with  the  same 
refusal. 

The  Blow  Proved  a  Boon. 

After  the  attempts  of  the  Government  in  1875,  practically 
the  agitations  for  reciprocity  ceased  to  be  a  leading  factor  in 
our  politics.  The  effect  of  the  refusals  was  that  Canadians 
became  stronger  in  their  national  and  industrial  life  and  it 
became  apparent  to  us  that  what  had  seemed  to  us  at  the  time 
to  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  our  prospects  was  really  a  boon, 
for  we  reached  out  for  other  markets  and  secured  them.  But 
the  step  which  we  took  in  1879  had  a  still  more  important  effect 
in  lessening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  treaty,  a  policy  in 
defense  of  our  industries,  and  those  industries  began  immed- 
iately to  flourish  and  extend  to  such  an  extent  that  the  value  of 
our  Home  Market  became  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  fishery  treaty  of  1881  was  being  nego- 
tiated, once  more  the  subject  of  reciprocity  was  broached  by  our 
representatives,  and  a  proposal  made  that  the  fishery  difficulty 
should  be  settled  upon  that  basis.  No  details  were  given  as  to 
what  Canada's  offer  would  probably  be.  The  language  employed 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  describing  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
led  Parliament,  however,  to  believe  that  a  broad  offer  in  general 
terms  had  been  made. 

The  Negotiations  of  1891. 

I  now  pass  on  to  1891  when  once  more  negotiations  were 
opened  up,  three  or  four  members  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  being 
present  in  Washington  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Blaine  was  then 
j^our  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  report  of  our  commissioners 
was  that  the  demand  made  by  your  government  was  such  that 
had  it  been  acceded  to  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  give  you 
terms  which  we  were  estopped  at  your  demand  from  extending  to 
tlie  mother  land.  This  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  if  we  wished 
to  do  it,  but,  Sir,  no  sentiment  in  Canada  existed  then  or  exists 
now  which  would  justify  any  Government  in  acceding  to  any 
sucli  request.  I  mention  this  fact  particularly  because  I  know 
there  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  misapprehension 
>ipon  that  point.  Canada  is  absolutely  free  to  do  as  she  likes 
in  every  way  in  connection  with  her  tariff  legislation. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  gone  over  the  many  and  various  efforts  made 
by  the  Dominion  for  a  better  basis  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  I  should  add  that  in  1879  when  we  put  our  national 
policy  upon  the  Statute  Books  we  placed  therein  a  clause  in  the 
following  words.  "Any  or  all  of  the  following  articles, — that 
is  to  say:  anim'als,  of  all  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay,  straw,  bran, 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  (including  potatoes  and  other 
roots),  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops,  wheat, 
peas  and  beans,  barley,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat  and  all 
other  grain,  fiour  of  wheat  and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and 
oatmeal,  and  flour  or  meal  of  any  other  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
fish  (salted  or  smoked)  lard,  tallow,  meats  (fresh,  salted  or 
smoked),  and  lumber,  may  be  imported  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty,  or  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  by 
this  Act,  upon  proclamation  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  wliicli 
may  be  issued  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  similar 
articles  from  Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  or  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  the 
same  under  such  Proclamation  when  imported  into  Canada," 

A  Standing  Offer  of  Reciprocity, 

Thus  was  placed  upon  our  Statute  books  a  standing  offer 
for  reciprocity  in  a  considerable  line  of  articles.  You  have 
from  time  to  time  placed  articles  included  in  this  list  upon  your 
free  list,  and  we  have  reciprocated  by  placing  them  in  the  free 
list  in  our  tariff.      We  found  however  that  (perhaps  accident- 
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^^^j)  you  were  inclined  to  select  articles  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  you  and  to  leave  out  those  in  which  reciprocal 
trade  would  be  advantageous  to  us,  and  besides  we  found  that 
occasionally  there  was  the  show  of  reciprocity  but  not  the 
reality.  , 

For  instance,  while  you  admitted  our  peaches  free  you  put 
a  duty  on  the  basket,  and  while  your  Federal  Government  admit- 
ted our  nursery  stock  free,  we  find  that  the  separate  States 
exercising  their  rights,  imposed  handicaps  upon  our  nurserymen. 
In  Dakota  a  large  market  bond  ($5,000)  had  to  be  deposited 
with  the  State  Government  before  any  agent  could  sell  there 
any  Canadian  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  I  think 
a  large  agency  license  was  imposed,  and  these  things  practically 
made  the  action  of  your  Federal  Government  inoperative  to  our 
advantage. 

I  believe,  Sir,  tliat  the  many  refusals  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  were  due  largely  to  a  want  of  appreciation,  an 
appreciation  to  which  I  believe  you  are  now  awakening,  of  the 
value  of  our  Canadian  Markets.  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  there 
were  some  men  and  some  newspapers  upon  your  side  of  the  line 
which  indiscreetly  said,  "let  us  refuse  to  grant  Canada  recip- 
rocity, and  she  will  shortly  be  knocking  for  admission  politically 
into  our  Union."  Sir,  no  more  unwise  words  could  have  been 
said.  They  were  not  said,  and  I  am  glad  they  were  not  said, 
by  those  in  authority.  The  Canadian  people  are  a  hardy, 
plucky  and  determined  people.  They  are  the  descendants  in 
part  of  those  grand  old  explorers,  Hennepin,  LaSalle,  and 
Verandraye,  who  westward  with  indomitable  perseverence  and 
energy  carried  the  torch  of  civilization,  in  part  of  the  hardy 
immigrant  pioneers  who  hewed  out  their  homes  in  the  wilderness, 
in  part  of  the  Canadian  Empire  Loyalists  who  left  their  happy 
homes  and  smiling  fields  upon  this  side  of  the  line  and  began 
life  anew  amid  a  thousand  difficulties,  rather  than  desert  the 
flag  which  their  mothers  loved  and  for  which  their  fathers  had 
died,  and  to  the  descendants  of  those  men  such  words  as  I  have 
quoted  meant  only  that  they  redoubled  their  energies  and  inten- 
sified their  determination  to  stand  independent  and  alone  and 
the  result,  Sir,  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  those-  who  uttered 
them  may  have  expected. 

Reached  Out  for  New  Markets. 

We  reached  out  for  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  reached  out  to  the  great  consuming  market  of  Great  Britain. 
Let  me  quote  you  some  figures  which  show  yovi  how  we  suc- 
ceeded. Canada  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1866  $25,000,000  of 
agricultural  products, — in  1902  she  sold  $7,000,000  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  you.  In  1867  she  sold  to  Great  Britain  $3,000,- 
000  of  agricultural  products;  in  1903  she  sold  to  Great  Britain 
$79,000,000  of  agricultural  products,  and  each  year  in  every 
variety  of  product  Canada  has  established  herself  ever  more  and 
more  successfully  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  sure. 
Sir,  that  I  need  not  hestitate  to  say  that  your  farmers  upon 
this  side  of  the  line  have  found  us  a  formidable  rival  in  its 
markets. 

Canada  has  also  established  as  I  have  already  told  you,  her 
markets  at  home.  We  have  long  since  learned  that  our  home 
market  is  our  best  market.  We  raise  altogether  $500,000,000 
of  agricultural  products  a  year,  of  that  $400,000,000  worth  are 
consumed  at  home  and  only  $100,000,000  worth  exported,  and  we 
recognize.  Sir,  that  if  we  are  to  become  great  as  a  people,  that 
if  we  are  ever  to  settle  profitably  the  great  plains  of  our  West 
we  must  do  this  more  and  more.  We  cannot  even  depend 
upon  the  British  market  as  the  consumer  of  our  products.  In 
the  next  few  years  we  shall  be  sending  abroad  125,000,000  bu. 
of  wheat  or  its  equivalent.  When  our  soil  is  all  under  culti- 
vation we  shall  probably  be  shipping  800,000,000  bu.  of  wheat 
or  its  equivalent  per  year,  and  as  Great  Britain  consumes  at 
best  per  annum  only  175,000,000  to  200,000,000  bu.  we  recognize 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere,  and  the  judgment  of  our  people 
is  that  we  must  look  chiefly  and  mostly  to  the  great  consuming 
masses  who  are  and  will  be  in  ever  increasing  numbers  manu- 
facturing for  our  farmers  in  the  West. 


And  now.  Sir,  what  is  the  result  of  all  our  negotiations.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Canada  to-day,  as  well  as 
upon  your  side  of  the  line,  shows  that  we  recognize  that  no  longer 
are  you  a  great  market  for  us.  Your  fields  have  been  developed 
and  you  are  supplying  your  own  artisans,  and  with  what  you 
have  to  spare  you  are  competing  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  I  see  that  Mr.  Foss  says  that  our  wheat  is  needed  by  the 
mills  of  Minneapolis.  But  we  know  as  well  as  Mr.  Foss  does 
why  our  wheat  is  needed  by  the  mills  of  Minneapolis.  Is  it 
needed  because  you  are  not  receiving  sufficient  wheat  to  supply 
your  own  wants  ?  No,  Sir,  but  it  is  needed  because  the  wheat 
of  the  North-West  of  Canada  makes  the  best  flour  in  the  world, 
and  your  mills,  in  order  to  make  the  standard  of  the  flour  which 
you  export  as  high  as  possible,  use  a  certain  admixture  of  Can- 
adian wheat,  and  this  is  why  you  are  permitting  Canadian  wheat 
to  come  into  this  country  to  be  ground  in  bond,  the  product  of 
it  being  shipped  abroad  and  not  entering  into  competition  with 
your  home  article.  It  is  a  high  compliment  to  us.  Sir,  but  it 
is  evidence  that  there  is  a  market  in  this  country  for  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farms  of  Canada. 

And  besides,  may  I  say  that  we  are  Canadians,  even  if  _to  be 
a  Canadian  is  a  little  selfish.  The  more  Canadian  wheat  is  used 
the  higher  standard  your  exported  flour  reaches,  and  candidly 
let  me  ask  you  a  question,— would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to 
ship  our  own  manufactured  flour  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to 
employ  our  own  mills  and  our  own  people  ?  That,  Sir,  is 
undoubtedly  our  policy  as  a  Dominion.  As  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing milling  concerns  indicate,  we  have  2,500  milling  industries, 
some  of  which  will  grind  3.000  barrels  per  day,  very  many  200 
barrels  per  day.  Their  output  increased  from  $39,000,000  value 
in  1871  to  $80,000,000  in  1903. 

Significant  Figures. 

Let  me  give  you  some  more  figures,  which  will  indicate  to  you 
that  Canada  does  not  look  with  longing  eyes  as  she  once  did  to 
your  market  for  her  products.  Of  grain  and  breadstuffs  sold 
in  1903  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  amounting  to  $41,000,000, 
you  purchased  of  us  $1,320,000  worth;  of  $10,000,000  worth  of 
cattle  you  bought  only  $120,000  worth;  of  butter,  eggs  and 
cheese,  out  of  $46,000,000  worth  you  purchased  only  $77,000 
worth,  and  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  fruit  shipped  out  of  her 
own  domain  you  bought  only  $220,000  worth.  Out  of  her 
large  quantity  of  meats  of  the  kind  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  during  1902  and  1903  she  sold  you  only  992,000  pounds, 
while  we  purchased  from  you  29,000,000  pounds.  I  am  sure 
that  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  these  are  startling  figures  to 
you,  and  even  more  startling  are  the  other  figures,  that  taking 
the  total  trade  as  between  the  two  countries  the  facts  are  that 
each  Canadian  family  buys  between  thirty  and  forty  times  as 
much  of  United  States  products  of  all  kinds  as  each  United 
States  family  buys  of  Canadian  products. 

That  there  is  an  agitation  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  Avhy  has  that  agitation 
sprung  up.  Let  Mr.  Foss  explain.  I  quote  from  his  speech  made 
in  Minneapolis, — "Our  manufacturers  have  been  too  busy  to 
give  much  effort  or  thought  to  the  subject,  but  from  now  on  for 
a  period  times  will  not  be  so  flush,  there  will  be  less  business 
and  more  time  for  thought,  there  will  be  fewer  words  and  more 
effort  to  think.  This  will  turn  attention  to  reciprocity  which 
promises  to  open  foreign  markets." 

In  other  words.  Sir,  the  anxiety  is  for  markets  for  your 
manufactures.  This  is  not  disguised,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  that  is  why  reciprocity  is  being  agitated 
here.  I  listened  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  your 
Vice-President  Elect,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  delivered  a 
splendid  speech  at  the  Home  Market  Club,  and  what  did  Mr. 
Fairbanks  say  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocity  ?  He  said  in 
effect  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  trade  wherever  the  extensions  could  be  made 
without  injury  to  American  industries. 
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Canadian  Industries  Must  Not  Be  Injured. 

Sir,  we  are  anxious  to  extend  trade  in  Canada,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  extend  it  only  by  means  which  will  not  injure  our 
Canadian  industries,  and  we  will  not  injure  or  destroy  our  Can- 
adian industries  which  have  become  such  an  important  part  of 
our  national  make-up  for  the  advantages  of  trade  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Let  me  say  to  you,  and  say  unhesitatingly, 
that  Canada  does  not  dream  of  opening  up  her  industries  to 
the  keen  and  destructive  competition  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  other  country.  It  is  true  a  larger  trade  may  be 
done  with  you.  There  are  many  things  we  need  to  buy 
from  you  upon  which  we  may  lower  the  duty,  there  are  many 
things  which  you  need  to  purchase  from  us  and  you  can 
facilitate  the  purchase  by  lowering  your  duties.  And  beside, 
all  hope  is  past.  Sir,  and  I  say  it  most  emphatically,  of  any 
arrangement  which  would  tie  Canada's  hands  for  the  future  and 
render  her  incapable  of  maintaining  her  own  industries  at 
home,  6r  of  entering  into  advantageous  arrangements  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a  time  when  you  could  have  had 
the  market  of  Canada  upon  terms  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
You  were  then  a  giant  slumbering  in  the  mountains  of  your  own 
prosperity  and  indifference.  I  tell  you  honestly  that  you 
slumbered  too  long.  Canada  is  now  so  busy  herself  that  she 
does  not  hear  you  knocking  at  her  door  for  wider  trade. 

No  Party  Favors  Reciprocity. 

There  is  no  political  party  to-day  in  Canada  agitating  for 
reciprocity.  In  the  late  Dominion  elections,  where  four  hund- 
red and  over  Canadians  contested  constituencies  and  appealed 
for  public  favor,  I  did  not  hear  of  one  whose  platform  was  re- 
ciprocity. No  leader  spoke  upon  the  subject  in  the  campaign, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  mentioned  except  when  here  and  there 
some  one  expressed  thankfulness  that  the  proposals  made  in  the 
past  had  not  been  accepted.  The  Shareholder,  an  independent 
financial  journal  in  the  great  City  of  Montreal,  which  is  not 
allied  with  either  political  party,  in  its  last  issue,  in  the  words 
which  I  quote,  expresses  the  real  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  Dominion.    Here  are  the  words: — 

"We  believe  that  so  far  as  the  p)eople  of  the  Dominion  are 
concerned,  any  proposition  relating  to  extended  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  rejected.  The  cost  of  any 
advantage  we  could  possibly  gain  from  reciprocity  would  be 
more  than  it  is  worth."  , 

You  gentlemen  who  read  the  Toronto  Glohe  will  see  in  it  this 
morning  practically  a  re-alfirmation  of  Avhat  I  have  just  quoted 
from  the  Shareholder. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  some 
time  ago  declared  that  Canada  no  longer  desired  reciprocity.  He 
also  stated,  "Well,  we  have  tried  to  get  reciprocity.  We  have 
approached  the  United  States.  We  will  approach  them  no  more. 
They  will  now.  if  tliey  want  it,  approach  us."  Well,  Sir,  we  shall 
receive  them  politely. 

Imperial  Preferential  Trade. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  reciprocit}'  is  incompatible  with  Cana- 
dian aspirations  for  a  consolidated  empire  on  trade  lines,  as  it 
now  exists  on  lines  of  sentiment.  Canada  is  anxious,  and  anx- 
ious with  hope,  that  the  grand  scheme  of  colonial  and  prefer- 
ential trade  so  ably  being  battled  for  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
succeed.  We  hold  these  views  without  hostility  to  you,  but  we 
hold  them  strongly,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we, 
upon  our  own  products  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  will  re- 
ceive better  terms  than  yours  do.  The  desire  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  grand  scheme  of  imperial  breadth  is,  we  admit, 
partly  due  to  the  material  advantages  which  we  may  derive 
from  it,  but  let  me  tell  you  also  that  as  members  of  the  empire 
we  are  anxious  for  it  for  broader  and  still  better  reasons.  This 
plan  of  imperial  and  colonial  union  is,  I  have  said,  conceived  in 
ho  hostility  to  you — no  hostility  to  any  nation  under  the  sun. 
With  the  people  of  the  Mother  Land  we  are  kith  and  kin;  be- 
tween us  is  the  electric  current  of  common  empire,  and  common 
imperial  aspirations.    In  the  open  field  we  have  both  met  the 


severe  stern  competition  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  globe. 
We  are  natural  customers  of  each  other,  and  in  addition  we  are 
bound  by  ties  of  political  union.  Would  you  not  expect  us  to 
consolidate  in  defence  of  trade  as  we  Avould  consolidate  in  de- 
fence of  attack  ?  Beside,  all  our  efforts  in  Canada  have  been 
towards  a  united  empire.  We  were  the  prime  movers  and  among 
the  heaviest  contributors  in  the  Pacific  cable,  which  puts  us 
practically  within  speaking  distance  of  the  great  British  colo- 
nies in  the  Antipodes,  and  ties  Australia  to  us  and  to  England 
by  another  and  an  important  tie.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this 
plan  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  that  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
colonies.  In  this,  actions  are  taken  at  the  request  of  the  colo- 
nies, as  the  resolution  passed  at  the  conference  of  the  empire 
by  the  colonial  Premiers  attests.  It  is  our  plan,  for  ourselves, 
for  the  empire. 

May  I  say  one  word  as  to  a  certain  opinion  which  was  re- 
cently expressed  in  the  Boston  Herald.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
opinion  there  expressed  emanated  from  any  responsible  party. 
Rather  would  I  believe  that  it  emanated  from  some  one  who  was 
irresponsible  and  unthinking.  The  opinion  is  expressed  in  these 
words :  — 

"But  the  indications  are  that  the  awakening  of  American 
statesmen  has  come;  the  contest  is  on,  and  the  grand  prize  is 
Canada,  nominally  commercial  Canada,  but  actually  the  politi- 
cal dominion." 

Sir,  I  should  be  less  than  a  Canadian  if  I  did  not  for  my  own 
people  resent  this  expression  of  opinion.  What  would  you  think 
of  Canadians,  of  their  national  pride,  of  their  patriotism,  if  that 
did  not  stir  them  to  the  core.  Supposing  to-morrow  a  country 
twenty  times  the  size  of  yours  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
strength,  made  any  such  proposal  as  the  one  I  have  quoted. 
What  would  be  your  answer?  Sir,  it  would  stir  to  intensity 
every  fibre  of  your  being.  You  would  sing  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee"  with  still  greater  energy  than  you  have  sung  it  to-night. 
You  would  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  flag  you  love,  still 
higher  and  nearer  to  the  blue.  You  would  light  the  fires  of  pat- 
riotism upon  every  elevated  spot  from  Bunker's  Hill  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  by  the  memory  of  all  the  great  heroes  whose 
fame  is  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  your  national  history 
from  Washington  to  McKinley,  you  would  swear  anew  allegiance 
to  the  flag  you  love. 

Sir,  in  the  cheers  with  which  you  greet  my  words  is  to  be 
found  the  answer  of  Canada,  for  Canada  is  British,  her  people 
are  British,  her  hopes  are  British,  and  she  believes  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  contribute  her  influence,  be  it  great  or  be  it  small,  to- 
wards the  perpetuation  for  all  time  of  British  institutions  upon 
the  continent  of  America. 

Permanency  Not  Guaranteed. 

One  thought  more.  If  to-morrow  Canada  were  to  consent 
to  change  all  her  plans,  desert  her  claims  of  trade  which  have: 
cost  her  so  much  to  sscure,  give  up  her  hold  upon  the  markets 
which  she  now  has,  and  join  with  you,  what  do  you  guarantee 
her  in  the  way  of  permanency.  Nothing  at  all.  When  all  our 
lines  are  down  again,  when  the  course  of  our  commerce  at  your 
request  has  been  changed,  when  we  have  deserted  old  friends  for 
new  ones,  then  some  fine  morning  we  should  probably  awaken 
to  find  that,  as  in  1866,  our  market  with  you  had  ceased,  only 
,  it  would  be  more  sei'ious  now  than  then,  because  in  the  mean- 
time our  industries  would  have  been  ruined. 

And  to  the  end  of  perpetuating  British  institutions  here,  it  is 
our  desire,  yea,  more,  our  determination,  to  build  a  great  aux- 
iliary British  nation  upon  the  northern  half  of  this  continent. 

Canada's  Resources. 

What  are  our  materials? 

There  are  nearly  four  million  square  miles  of  territory,  one- 
third  of  the  British  Empire,  a  territory  larger  than  your  own. 
Institutions  as  free  as  any  under  which  men  live  to-day.  A 
system  of  education  M-hich  prepares  alike  the  poor  and  the  rich 
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DEMURRAGE,  CAR  RENTAL  OR 
CAR  STORAGE. 

The  approach  of  a  definite — it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory — ad- 
justment of  this  vexed  question,  suggests  an  impartial  criti- 
cism of  the  rules  under  which  railway  agents  are  working. 

Meaning  of  Demurrage. 

The  term  "demurrage,"  though  at  one  time  generally  used 
in  Canada,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  being  superseded 
by  the  two  less  comprehensive  terms  "car  rental"  and  "car  stor- 
age," each  expressing  distinct  phases  of  demurrage.  The  aban- 
donment of  a  term  as  representing  a  regulation  familiar — 
though  possibly  never  acceptable — to  the  public,  is  probably  due 
to  a  decision  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Western  States  in  a- 
demurrage  case.  This  decision  did  not  take  account  of  the 
changes  to  which  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  subjected,  and 
held  that  demurrage  was  properly  applicable  to  water  trans- 
portation, ships  and  shipping.  As  concisely  expressing  the  idea 
of  improper  detention  of  property  with  a  resulting  charge  or 
l^enalty,  the  term  is  reasonably  applicable  to  the  detention  of 
cars,  particularly  so  where  practice  Tfas  given  it  the  wider  ac- 
ceptation. Of  the  expressions  which  have  superseded  the  time- 
honored  term  "demurrage,"  "car  rental"  means  a  charge  for  the 
detention  of  cars  awaiting  loads,  while  "car  storage"  refers  to  the 
detention  of  cars  with  loads,  either  in  the  shipping  or  receiving 
of  freight.  The  main  objection  to  demurrage  (the  comprehen- 
sive expression  is  used)  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  smacks 
of  a  penalty,  though,  possibly,  too,  a  strong  objection  lies  in  the 
one-sided  nature  of  the  demurrage  regulations.  Another  objec- 
tion, equally  strong,  is  that  the  administration  seems  frequently 
to  fail  to  manifest  sympathy  for  the  difficulty  of  the  shipper  or 
consignee  in  loading  or  unloading  cars. 

Attitude  of  Public. 

Viewing  the  question  from  all  its  aspects,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  public,  speaking  generally,  are  not  averse  to,  and  do  not 
question  the  legality  of,  the  charge  for  the  detention  of  cars. 
The  public  cannot  be  blamed  for  objecting  to  the  regulation 
when  it  seems  to  be  wanting  only  in  an  appreciation  of  their 
difficulties.  The  rules  make  it  necessary  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  though  the  ease  may  be  clearly  against  the  railway,  the 
charge  must  be  paid  and  a  case  submitted  for  the  adjudication 
of  a  third  party  appointed  by  the  railway,  though  not  neces- 
sarily acceptable  as  an  arbitrator  to  the  shipper  concerned.  This 
third  party,  too,  seems  to  be  place'd  by  the  railways,  who  nom- 
inate him  to  his  office,  in  the  position  of  having  to  concern  him- 
self with  the  monetary  showing  of  his  department.  The  arbi- 
trator is  thus  in  a  double  degree  objectionable;  his  appointment 
is  from  the  railways,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  financial 
showing  of  his  department.  There  is  a  third  difficulty,  whicli 
will  become  more  serious,  and  that  is  the  location  of  the  offices 
of  the  Car  Service  Department  in  Toronto,  remote,  as  it  is,  by 
a  thousand  or  more  miles  from  some  of  the  points  concerned  (e.g., 
Halifax).  Weather  conditions  and  local  conditions,  for  which 
an  intelligent  local  railway  officer  would  reasonably  and  without 
hesitation  make  allowances,  for  such  he  is  not  permitted  to  make 
allowances.  The  public  are  required  to  pay  the  demurrage  and 
file  claims. 

■  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  demur- 
rage rules  are  probably  not  wholly  known  to  the  average 
railway  officer.  These  cannot  be  consolidated  into  the  experi* 
ence  of  individual  railway  men  any  more  than  tliey  are  consoli- 
dated into  the  experience  of  one  shipper,  but  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties  vith  which  the  shipping  public  are  confronted  have  been 


brought  to  the  notice  of  this  department,  and  to  some  of  them 
reference  will  be  made  as  discussion  of  these  rules  progresses. 

Current  Rules. 

The  current  rules  were  issued  on  the  6tli  of  October,  1902, 
and  are  known  as  the  Amended  Car  Service  Rules,  No.  4,  of  the 
Canadian  Freight  Association. 

Application  of  Demurrage. 
Rule  No.  1  reads  as  follows:  — 

All  freight  shipped  in  carloads,  or  less,  handled  by 
shippers  or  consignees,  to  or  from  all  points  on  the  vari- 
ous lines  entering  into  this  arrangement,  is  subject  to 
Car  Service  or  Car  Storage  Charge,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations. 
This  rule  provokes  no  discussion.    If  car  service  charges  are 
to  be  imposed,  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be  imposed 
upon  all  carload  or  less  than  carload  property  for  the  loading 
or  unloading  of  which  the  shipper  or  consignee  is  responsible. 

Unloading. 

Rule  2.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  per  car  per  day,  or 
part  thereof,  shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  track  and 
delay  to  cars  containing  inwards  freight  handled  by 
owners — caused  by  failure  of  consignee  to  unload  within 
two  days  after  the  car  is  placed  for  unloading,  not  in- 
cluding Sundays  or  legal  holidays,  and  the  days  on 
which  the  Car  Service  Committee,  through  the  Manager, 
may  waive  car  rental  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 
Rule  3  may  be  considered  a  companion  rule  to  the  above,  and 
it  is  quoted  here  that  the  two  may  be  considered  together. 

Loading. 

Rule  3.  Two  days  will  be  allowed  for  loading  cars 
of  outwards  freight,  after  said  cars  are  placed  for  load- 
ing, and  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  car  per  day,  or  part 
thereof,  shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  track  and  delay 
to  cars  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  not  including 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  and  the  days  on  which  the 
Car  Service  Committee,  through  the  Manager,  may 
waive  car  rental  on  account  of  stormy  weather. 

(a)  The  legal  holidays  herein  excepted  are:  New 
Year's  Day,  King's  Birthday,  Good  Friday,  Dominion 
Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and 
such  other  days  as  may  be  made  legal  holidays  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  Charge  of  One  Dollar. 

The  first  thought  which  occurs  in  the  criticism  of  these  two 
rules  is  not  regarding  the  charge  of  one  dollar  per  car  per  day. 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  period  allowed  for  unloading  or  loading. 
The  railway  people  explain  that  the  charge  does  not  recompense 
them  for  detention  to  cars.  This  explanation  is  accepted  as 
reasonable  by  those  acquainted  with  railway  operations.  Given 
a  reasonable  time  allowance  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
cars,  complaints  should  not  be  made  that  this  charge  is  itself 
excessive.  It  is  implied  in  all  the  conditions  surrounding  trans- 
portation that  the  time  for  loading  or  unloading  shall  be  rea- 
sonable.   This  is  implied  in  the  rate  Avhich  covers  the  service. 

Improvements  in  Transportation. 
Frequently  it  has  been  urged  from  the  railway  point  of  view 
that  with  the  ever  increasing  despatch  by  railways  in  handling 
traffic,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  consignees  and  shippers 
should  be  prepared  to  respond   by   facilitating  release  of  car 
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equipment.  As  railway  operations  become  more  and  more  im- 
IJroved,  despatch  naturally  increases.  It  would  have  been  ironi- 
cal to  designate  as  despatch  the  transit  of  freight  between 
points  under  old  and  crude  transportation  methods.  In  fact,  the 
same  may  be  said  even  to-day  with  regard  to  the  movement  of 
traffic  in  some  localities.  The  despatch  of  traffic,  or  the  rea- 
sonable and  due  diligence  in  the  carriage  of  traffic  which  rail- 
way companies  are  expected  to  accord,  is  not  related  in  any 
pronounced  respect  with  the  unloading  or  loading  of  traffic. 
Despatch  to-day,  too,  is  not  so  much  the  handling  with  celer- 
ity isolated  shipments  as  a  uniformity  of  service  on  the  line  and 
in  terminals.  The  better  handling  of  freight  to-day  is  a  measure 
suggested  quite  as  much  by  railway  economy  as  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  public.  This  matter  must  not  be  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  prompter  service  which  the  railways  are 
giving  to-day  as  compared  with  the  service  of  years  ago.  It 
must  be  looked  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  what  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  average  shipper  and  consignee  in  the 
loading  or  unloading  of  property,  the  average  conditions,  etc., 
under  which  property  is  loaded  or  unloaded  and,  sometimes 
equally  important,  the  size  of  the  car  (including  the  minimum 
weight)  which  the  shipper  is  expected  to  load  or  unload.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  as  compared  with  the  car  equipment 
of  some  years  ago,  when  the  loading  capacity  of  cars,  or  the 
minimum  weights,  ranged  from  20,000  to  24,000  lbs.  for  heavy 
commodities,  the  minimum  weights  to-day  for  the  same  com- 
modities will  vary  from  30,000  lbs.  up  to  (in  some  cases)  the 
loading  capacity  of  the  cars;  in  other  words,  to  the  capacity  of 
the  car  itself,  which  may  run  from  40,000  to  60,000  and  80,000 
lbs. 

Coal,  Coke,  Lumber,  Etc. 

The  railways  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  enforce  the 
prompter  loading  and  unloading,  particularly  of  the  heavier 
commodities,  because  coal,  coke,  lumber  and  commodities  of  that 
character  were  previously  allowed,  even  where  the  low  capacity 
cars  were  being  used,  a  period  of  three  days  for  unloading  (the 
present  time  is  two  days ) .  Thus  in  spite  of  the  largely  increased 
carrying  capacity  of  ears  and  the  impossibility  of  advancing  the 
facilities  for  loading  or  unloading  step  by  step  with  the  increas- 
ing size  of  cars,  the  time  for  unloading  is  reduced,  where  these 
larger  cars  are  now  used,  to  a  period  of  two  days.  A  great  deal 
of  complaint  is  made  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  Railway  Commission,  before  whom 
this  matter  must  be  finally  placed,  will  see  the  reasonableness 
of  the  contention  of  the  public  and  concede  what  is  conceded 
elsewhere  (in  the  United  States),  the  longer  period  for  the  un- 
loading and  loading  of  these  rougher  and  heavier  commodities. 

Continuous  Access  to  Cars. 

Objection  is  also  made  that  the  rules  do  not  require  the  rail- 
ways to  give  free  and  undisturbed  access  to  the  cars  during  the 
period  specified  for  loading  and  unloading.  If  cars  are  ren- 
dered inaccessible  through  improper  placing,  on  account  of 
shunting,  or  other  obstruction  beyond  control  of  shippers  or  re- 
ceivers, allowance  should  be  made  for  the  time  during  which 
cars  are  not  accessible. 

Holidays. 

Sundays  and  legal  holidays  are  naturally  excepted,  though 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  which  it  is  now  practically  impossible, 
in  the  larger  centres  at  least,  to  secure  men  for  the  loading  or 
unloading  of  cars,  still  continues  to  be  charged  for  as  a  portion 
of  an  ordinary  working  day. 

Weather  Conditions. 

The  Manager  of  Car  Service  is  authorized  to  make  allow- 
ances for  weather  conditions,  but,  as  stated  above,  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  do  this  intelligently  where  he  is  so  far  removed,  as 
frequently  he  is,  from  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 

Notice  of  Arrival. 

Rule  4.  Consignees  will  be  allowed  24  hours  after 


notice  of  arrival  in  which  to  pay  charges  ( if  any )  ■  and 
give  orders  for  special  placing  or  delivery.  If  not  then 
ordered  for  special  placing  or  delivery,  the  car  will  be 
considered  as  waiting  orders  for  placing  or  delivery,  and 
must  be  unloaded  within  the  two  days  thereafter,  or  be 
subject  to  charge  for  the  delay. 

The  extra  time  after  notice  of  arrival  for  paying 
charges  and  ordering,  above  authorized,  will  not  apply 
on  ears  consigned  to  designated  tracks,  or  to  special  or 
private  sidings,  or  where  agents  have  previous  or  stand- 
ing orders  or  arrangements  for  placing  and  delivery  on 
arrival. 

Consignees  should  be  promptly  notified  of  arrival  of 
their  freight,  and  cars  should  be  promptly  placed  for 
unloading  in  their  regular  order  of  arrival  if  possible. 

Consignees  will  be  held  to  have  been  notified  when 
notice  of  arrival  is  delivered  at  their  address  or  place 
of  business,  or  if  consignees  are  not  known,  or  residing 
at  a  distance,  when  the  notice  is  mailed  to  the  address 
given  on  the  way-bill. 

This  rule,  it  will  be  observed,  seems  to  give  an  additional 
time  for  the  purpose  of  paying  charges  and  placing  order  for 
delivery  over  and  above  forty-eight  hours  or  two  days  provided 
in  Rule  2  for  unloading.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  the  free  time 
referred  to  in  Rule  2  seems  to  follow  upon  the  delivery  of  ad- 
vice, though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  railway  agents  so  under- 
stand it,  and  fewer  take  the  trouble  to  keep  an  exact  record  as- 
to  the  time  the  advice  is  delivered. 

Nature  of  Notice. 

The  difficulty  of  the  public,  outside  of  the  views  expressed 
above  regarding  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  rules,  arises  from 
the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  rules  and  the  want  of  a  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  railway  people  themselves  as 
to  what  these  rules  mean.  It  should  be  required,  first,  that  a 
notice  of  arrival  be  given,  and  that  the  notice  be  in  writing  and 
delivered,  the  time  of  receipt  being  entered  upon  the  railway 
advice  book,  so  as  to  remove  a  fertile  cause  for  complaint.  If 
the  railway  resort  to  a  postal  advice,  additional  time  should  be 
allowed  for  the  reasonable  average  time  of  transmission  through 
the  mails,  that  the  party  thus  receiving  the  advice  shall  not  bo 
handicapped.  This  plan  is  regarded  with  favor  by  some  of  the 
State  Commissioners  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  effect  in 
some  of  the  States,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  etc.  Some  of  these 
State  Commissions  go  further  and  require  that  if  the  consignee 
is  able  to  make  oath  that  the  advice  was  not  received  by  him 
through  the  mails,  demurrage  starts  only  from  the  time  at  which 
the  advice  note  is  received. 

Private  Sidings. 

Extra  time  is  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  goods  consigned  to 
private  sidings  or  for  which  standing  orders  for  placing  have 
been  filed  by  the  consignee.  Here,  again,  a  difficulty  arises  due 
to  the  ambiguity  of  the  rule,  because  many  of  the  railway  agents 
consider  that  cars  consigned  to  an  individual  who  has  a  private 
siding  are  not  entitled  to  extra  free  allowance  for  advice  of  ar- 
rival, though  undoubtedly  they  should  be  if  a  standing  order 
for  placing  is  not  given. 

Re-switching. 

Rule  5.  Consignees  receiving  cars  to  be  recarded  to 
any  yard  or  siding  for  delivery  to  another  party,  will 
only  be  allowed  one  day  after  notice  of  arrival  in  which 
to  give  such  orders,  and  for  all  time  in  excess  of  that 
the  original  consignee  shall  pay  one  dollar  per  car  per 
day,  or  part  thereof,  so  that  two  days  may  remain  to 
the  party  actually  taking  delivery. 

(a)  Agents  must  decline  to  take  orders  for  the  dis- 
posal of  such  shipments  until  the  car  rental  is  paid  by 
the  original  consignee,  or  by  the  party  taking  delivery, 
if  in  excess  of  the  time  limit. 
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(b)  This  rule  will  also  apply  on  cars  ordered  by 
consignees  for  delivery  on  the  sidings  of  connecting 
lines,  and  on  transfer  bills  to  connections  for  such  cars, 
agents  will  note:  "Two  days  remain  for  unloading." 

Railway  Practice. 

Practice  may  have  demonstrated  to  the  railways  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  to  the  ultimate  consignee,  where  cars  are 
switched  from  siding  to  siding  in  a  terminal,  not  less  than  two 
days  for  unloading.  Practice  may  have  demonstrated  the  ad- 
visability of  assessing  demurrage  upon  such  cars  after  the  ex- 
piry of  twenty-four  hours,  where  not  ordered  to  be  placed.  But 
should  not  the  delivery  be  considered  as  a  unit,  disregarding 
the  ordering  from  siding  to  siding  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
perty may  have  been  transferred  from  one  consignee  to  an- 
other? Should  not  free  time  count  until  free  time  actually  ex- 
pires, demurrage  being  collected  from  the  party  who  takes  de- 
livery? This  may  not  be  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  "prolonged  discussion,  though  a  provision  should  be 
made  that,  where  a  car  is  ultimately  unloaded  within  the  free 
time  allowed,  whether  two  days  be  consumed  in  ordering  and 
one  in  unloading,  or  one  day  in  ordering  and  two  in  unloading, 
demurrage,  if  collected,  should  be  reclaimable. 

Rule  6  is  one  about  which  the  public  does  not  need  to  con- 
cern itself.  ^ 
Interchange  Switching. 
Rule  7.  Cars  ordered  by  consignees  to  tracks  or  sid- 
ings of  a  connecting  or  switching  company  for  delivery 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  day  after  notice  of  ar- 
rival will  be  free  of  car  rental  (so  far  as  said  consignee 
is  concerned ) ,  but  where  consignees  delay  cars  by  fail- 
ure to  pay  charges,  filing  orders,  etc.,  the  agent  of  the 
initial  road  shall  collect  rental  for  such  detention  in  ex- 
cess of  one  day  before  accepting  orders  to  forward,  so 
that  the  free  time  under  the  rules  may  apply  to  the 
party  actually  unloading   on   the   tracks  of  the  other 
company. 

(a)  This  rule  will  not  apply  on  cars  moved  from  one 
track  to  another  on  the  same  road  for  the  convenience 
of  the  consignee.  On  all  such  cars  time  must  be  com- 
puted from  the  original  placing. 

This  rule  is  directly  related  to  Rule  5  and  sub-sections,  upon 
which  remarks  have  been  made  above. 

Blockades  or  Congestion. 

.  Rule  8.  In  cases  where  a  connecting  or  switching  road 
refuses  to  accept  cars  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
consignee  to  receive  and  unload,  the  agent  holding  such 
ears  should  promptly  notify  the  consignee,  and  charge 
car  rental  from  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  free  time 
allowed  according  to  the  rules,  provided  owner,  on  noti- 
fication, does  not  furnish  final  and  practicable  orders  for 
disposal  within  the  free  time  limit. 

Two  Phases  of  Transportation. 

This  rule  deals  with  two  distinct  phases  of  transportation; 
on  the  one  hand,  the  relationship  between  connecting  carriers, 
and,  on  the  other,  relationship  between  the  railway  completing 
the  transit  to  the  point  of  destination  and  the  switching  road 
by  means  of  which  it  may  ordinarily  be  the  practice  to  deliver 
to  certain  consignees. 

Switching  Railways. 
Dealing  first  with  the  last-mentioned  phase,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  for  a  switching  railway  to  decline  to  have  its  fa- 
cilities congested  with  a  traffic  upon  which  it  could  earn  but  a 
switching  charge.  It  would  not  be  illegal  to  do  so  unless  vio- 
lating a  bill  of  lading  contract.  While  every  railway  might  con- 
sider itself  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  taking  care  first  of  that 
traffic  which  it  has  itself  hauled  into  the  terminal  point,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  expect,  even  for  a  switching  service  per- 
formed at  a  fixed  charge  per  cent.,  that  the  terminal  facilities  of 
a  railway  should  be  equal  to  the  demands  that  are  likely  to  be 
placed  upon  them.    Again  assuming  an  absence  of  bill  of  lading 


contract,  it  might  be  reasonable  for  the  switching  railway  to 
decline  to  accept  traffic  for  an  individual  or  firm  because  the  fai-  ' 
duties  of  that  individual  or  firm  for  unloading  are  already  over- 
taxed.   It  would  certainly  place  the  consignee  under  a  hard- 
ship, like  the  second  phase  of  this  question,  if  he  were  required 
on  account  of  congestion  to  take  delivery  of  his  property  frojn 
the  track  of  the  railway  carrying  that  property  into,  say,  Mont- 
real.   In  any  case,  if  the  consignee  is  not  responsible  for  tla< 
congestion,  and  the  railway  or  railways  are,  if  the  enforced  dje- 
livery  adds  to  the  length  of  the  cartage  or  other  difficulties,  in 
volving  the  necessity  of  a  wider  time  allowance  for  unloadinfj 
the  time  allowance  should  be  reasonably  increased.    This  opii 
ion  is  based  upon  the  views  expressed  by  railway  officials,  the 
car  rental  is  not  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  but  for  facilita'  i 
ing  the  unloading  of  cars. 

Connecting  Carriers.  i 
The  first  phase  of  this  question  is  the  relationship  of  coj  ' 
necting  railways  to  the  traffic  of  an  individual  whose  facilitie  ' 
it  is  claimed  by  the  delivering  road,  are  over-taxed,  and  here 
may  be  distinctly  stated  that  a  hardship  would  likely  accrue  t 
the  consignee  if  his  property  were  held  up  at  a  junction  poii 
in  transit,  instead  of  being   brought   to  its  destination  as  r  , 
quired  by  the  contract  made  between  the  shipper  and  the  or 
ginating  railway  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Legal  Question. 

The  legal  side  of  this  question  should  not  be  overlooked.  ( 
a  railway  notify  another  railway  that  it  will  not  receive  ti 
for  any  individual  unless  that  notice  is  issued  in  time  to 
vent  shipment  and  the  signing  of  a  contract  or  bill  of  la'     is  i 
On  the  one  hand,  the   latter  would   require  that  the  cont  of 
should  be  carried  out  with  due  diligence,  and,  on  th  ^n 
there  is  the  assumption,  first,  that  the  delivering  r'  er 
terminal  track  facilities  equal   to   all  demands  wl  ^^ing 
placed  upon  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  re|  ished 
of  how  many  cars  one  consignee  may  receive,  he  is  enti  Co., 
have  his  shipments  which  may  be  on  the  line,  all  of  wh; 
covered  by  distinct  contracts,  carried  to  the  destination 
cordance  with  the  contracts.    It  would  be  an  unfortunat 
ter  if  railways  were  permitted,  in  face  of  their  legal  obli} 
and  signed  contracts,  to  decline  to  handle  traffic  for  each 
for  specific  firms  on  account  of  congestion,  actual  or  allege 
which,  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  bunching,  or  for  •'"^ 
reasons,  the  railway  issuing  the  blockade  notice  may  be  ' 
responsible.  | 
Should  Demurrage  be  Charged.  inets 

If  such  notices  are  in  any  case  warranted,  and  are  auth  nada 
to  be  issued,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  demurrage  sh  is 
charged,  as  demurrage  cannot  properly  commence  to  accrue  logufl 
the  free  time  limit  expires   after   property  is  received  s     ad  in 
contract  destination.    Again,  the  avowed  purpose  of  th.  .anu- 
ways  for  the  demurrage  charges   may   be  referred  to,  a  j 
should  be  understood  that  no  consignees  shall  be  asked  tc     ,  . 
demurrage  which  arises  entirely  from  the  inability  of  tht 
riers  to  complete  the  contract  or  for  other  reasons  for  • 
the  carriers  are  responsible.  ^^^^ 

Formal  Notice  to  Consignee.  th( 

Where  a  switching  road  is  under  the  necessity  of  dec  tei 
to  switch  traffic  for  a  firm  or  individual,  the  railway  h        ,  la 
the  property  should  be  required  to  notify  the  consignee  t( 
effect.    In  some  of  the  United  States  a  notice  after  the  f  -^^ 
ign  fashion  i^  required: — 

"We  are  holding  on  our  tracks  cars   (givin^,  .^^^ 

numbers  and  initials),  subject   to   your  orders  or  for  •. 
your  unloading,  and  car  service  will  be  assessed  there  ^^^j 
on  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  car  per  day  after  the  es.  , 
piry  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  fSrst  7  a.m.  aite  ^ 
the  receipt  of  this  notice,  and  any  car  service  that  mf 
accrue  must  be  paid  before  any  unloading  of  the  freigi 
will  be  allowed  or  before  car  will  be  delivered  to  ai  ^leg 
connection." 

Rules  9,  10  and  11  are  not  subject  to  discussion.  • 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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ASCERTAINING  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


A  Simple,  Economical  and  Accurate  System  for  Keeping  Factory  Records  in  a  Printing  and 

Book-binding  Establishment 
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Every  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment should  have  a  system  for 
ascertaining  the  actual  costs  of 
production.  There  are  many 
systems  in  use,  but  perhaps  none 
that  is  applicable  in  its  entirety 
to  all  lines  of  business.  There  are, 
however,  certain  general  features 
that  govern  all  such  systems  and 
which  may  be  adapted  to  any 
line  of  manufacture  with  but 
little  variation. 

The  chief  desideratum  in  a 
factory  cost  system  is  simplicity. 
It  should  be  easily  understood, 
economical  in  operation,  and  its 
importance  to  the  business  should 
be  recognized  by  every  elnployee. 
The  difficulty  with  most  factory 
systems  is  that  they  are  too  com- 
plicated. They  attempt  to  give  too 
much — much  that  is  unnecessary 
— and  they  are  too  expensive  in 
the  handling. 

The  following  system  of  as- 
certaining the  cost  of  work  is 
used  in  one  of  the  largest  printing 
and  bookbinding  houses  in  Canada. 
It  is  the  natural  development  of 
many  years  of  experience  with 
cost  systems,  and  is  a  simple 
economical  and  accurate  record  of 
all  work  passing  through  the 
factory. 

A  work  docket,  giving  the  gen- 
eral particulars,  description  of 
work,  record  of  paper  to  be  sup- 
plied, time  promised  and  other 
such  information,  is  written  in  du- 
plicate, the  original  (Figure  I) 
going  into  the  factory  with  the 
work,  and  the  duplicate  (Figure 
II)  remaining  on  a  loose-leaf  file 
in  the  office. 

Every  prSducing  employee  in 
the  factory  is  required  to  hand  in 
a  work  ticket  (Figures  III,  IV 
and  V)  each  evening,  showing  a 
record  of  his  work  during  the  day, 
giving  the  docket  numbers  of  the 
one  or  more  jobs  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  the  nature  of  the 
work  where  practicable  and  the 
time  actually  employed  on  each. 
The  records  from  these  tickets 
are  posted  in  the  office  each  day 
to  the  duplicate  of  the  docket, 
according  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  work,  each  item  being 
checked  off  on  the  ticket  as  it  is 
entered,  the  workman's  number 
appearing  above  and  the  value  of 
time  charged  below.  (Thus  in 
Figure  VII.  the  first  entry  under 
composition  42/60,  indicates  that 
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compositor  No.  42  lias  worked  on  docket  J  1255,  to  the  value  of 
sixty  cents.) 
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NOTE  GIVI 

^  1 

As  this  file  of  duplicate  dockets  contains  only  those  of  work 
actually  in  hand,  it  may  be  handily  referred  to  at  any  time  for 
information  as  to  work  in  progress  without  the  necessity  of 
searching  through  a  number  of  departments,  and  a  little  famili- 
arity with  employees'  numbers  will  enable  one  to  know  at  any 
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time  almost  the  exact  condition  of  the  work  on  any  particular 
job. 

AVhen  the  work  on  a  job  is  completed  in  any  department,  the 
docket  is  passed  on  with  the  work  to  the  next  branch,  the  fore- 
man first  pn  +  pvinrr  in   ^ha  n^-r^nn^  n^l,,™,,  t'W^    _r   


other  materials  that  may  have  been  supplied  from  his  stock; 
and  when  a  job  has  finally  been  delivered  to  the  shipping 
room  the  docket  passes  into  the  office,  where  the  amount  of 
labor  is  made  up  on  the  duplicate,  transferred  to  the  original, 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  job  ascertained.    (Figure  VI.) 

To  the  actual  cost  of  production,  covering  materials  and  pro- 
ducing labor,  must  now  be  added  the  percentage  covering  man- 
agement, maintenance,  and  other  working  expenses,  in  order  to 
find  the  net  cost  of  the  work.  The  docket  as  now  completed  is 
sent  to  the  invoicing  clerk,  to  be  marked  with  the  date  of  charge 
and  amount,  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  then  filed  in  an  alpha- 
betical index.  The  duplicate  (Figure  VII)  is  filed  in  a  cof 
responding  numerical  index,  and  thus  ready  reference  may  be 
made  to  any  particular  job  by  name,  number  or  date  at  any 
time. 

A  System  That  Has  Proven  Its  Value  by  Actual  Trial. 

This  docket  system  has  now  been  in  use  for  some  years  and 
has  in  every  way  proven  highly  satisfactory.  Its  advantages 
over  the  crude  and  immature  systems  in  general  use  are  man- 
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ifold.  Its  operation  is  removed  from  the  hands  of  departmental 
foremen,  who  are  liable  to  error  in  the  handling  of  accounts, 
and  costs  of  labor  are  made  up  by  an  independent  clerk. 

It  is  a  ready  cheek  on  all  estimates,  as  it  contains  the  costs 
of  paper,  labor  by  departments  and  materials,  the  elements  enter- 
ing into  all  properly  prepared  estimates.  The  dockets  giving  actual 
results  are  always  accessible  in  eases  of  request,  for  new  estimates 
or  repeat  orders.  Errors  on  the  part  of  employees  in  making 
out  their  work  tickets  can  easily  be  traced,  and  excessive  costs 
of  labor  in  any  department  can  readiljr  be  located  and  accounted 
for. 

The  file,  Avith  its  "live"  dockets,  is  a  daily  record  of  the  work 
in  hand  and  its  present  condition.  It  provides  an  easy  means  of 
locating  jobs  that  had  been  unduly  delayed  and  of  answering 
the  varied  inquiries  for  work  while  in  progress. 

This  system  of  ascertaining  factory  costs  of  production  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the  printing  and  binding  house  in 
which  it  is  being  used.  It  is  inclusive  in  its  scope,  yet  it  is 
so  simple  in  its  operation  that  it  is  readily  understood,  and 
requires  little  time  on  the  part  of  employees  for  filling  in  the 
required  data.  To  the  line  of  work  to  which  it  is  applied  it 
has  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  afl'ect  the 
various  methods  of  securing  accurate  records  of  costs  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  inexpensive  both  in  its  installation  and  in  its  oper- 
ation, and  has  proven  its  eff'ectiveness  in  actual  trial — a  trial 
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Canadian  Boards  of  Trade 


British  Preference  Only  via  Canadian  Ports. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  local  boards  throughout  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  have  been  asked  to  lend  the  movement 
their  support. 

"Whereas,  under  our  present  tariff  the  preference  of  331/3  per 
cent,  on  British  goods  applies  to  merchandise  imported  via  foreign 
ports,  as  well  as  to  goods  coming  direct  through  Canadian  ports, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  a  very  large  proportion  of  goods  des- 
tined for  Canada  under  this  law,  is  received  through  foreign 
ports,  to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  Canadian  commerce. 

"Resolved,  that  the  government  of  Canada  be  asked  to  apply 
the  rebate  only  to  goods  coming  direct  to  Canadian  ports,  so 
that  our  ports  and  transportation  companies  may  be  built  up 
by  the  business  of  our  own  country." 

Express  Companies  and  the  Railway  Commission. 

On  the  question  of  bringing  the  express  companies  under  the 
\   control  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  the  Halifax 
Board  of  Trade  has  expressed  itself  in  the  following  terms: 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  control 
of  the  transportation  rates  for  merchandise  charged  by  the  various 
railway  companies  operating  in  Canada,  but  has  not  control  of 
the  transportation  rates  charged  by  the  express  companies  for  the 
same  purpose; 

And  whereas,  the  relation  of  the  shipper  to  the  carrier  is 
much  the  same  in  the  shipment  of  goods  by  express  as  when 
shipped  by  freight,  similar  conditions  governing  both  cases,  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  both  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
control. 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  this,  the  Halifax  Board  of  Trade, 
respectfully  ask  the  government  to   amend  the  railway  act  so 
/  as  to  place  express  companies  in  Canada  under  the  control  of  the 
V  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
railway  companies." 

Quebec's  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade  was  held 
on  January  18th.  Complaints  were  made  against  the  harbor 
and  wharfage  dues  of  the  port,  which  are  said  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  Montreal  as  against  Quebec.  The  alleged  discrimination 
of  the  railways  against  Quebec  was  also  complained  of. 

It  was  decided  that  the  government  should  be  appealed  to  for 
the  construction  of  a  second  graving  dock  at  Quebec,  preference  to 
be  given  to  a  site  at  Spencer  Cove.  It  was  pointed'  out  that  last 
year  vessel  owners  had  to  send  their  ships  to  Halifax  for  repairs 
at  great  risk,  or  to  make  only  temporary  repairs  at  Quebec, 
because  of  the  only  graving  dock  being  occupied.  The  question  of 
winter  navigation  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  was  also  consid- 
ered, and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  government. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  William  Power,  M.P.;  1st  Vice-President, 
Geo.  E.  Amyot;  2nd  Vice-President,  T.  S.  Hethrington;  Treasurer, 
E.  E.  B.  Rattray. 

A  Bonus  on  Copper. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rossland  Board  of  Trade  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved  that  in  view  of  the  great  disadvantages  which 
gold-copper  mining  is  laboring  under  in  this  province,  and  the 
vast  revenue  derived  from  it  by  the  Dominion  government,  the 
Rossland  Board  of  Trade  do  take  steps  to  petition  the  Dominion 
government  to  grant  a  bonus  on  copper  as  it  has  done  on  lead 
and  iron,  and  that  this  board  shall,  as  a  preliminary  step,  invite 


the  co-operation  of  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the 
province,  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  unanimous  memorial 
through  the  representatives  in  the  Dominion  parliament." 

In  debating  on  the  subject,  it  was  stated  that  the  copper 
miners  were  taxed  very  large  sums  in  the  way  of  customs  duties 
annually  in  order  to  protect  the  eastern  manufacturers.  It  was 
held  that  this  being  the  case,  the  manufacturers  should  be  taxed 
a  little  to  pay  a  small  bounty  on  copper.  It  was  shown  that 
while  the  gold-copper  mines  have  paid  dividends  of  $2,500,000,  the 
silver-lead  mines  have  paid  $3,500,000.  If  the  lead  miners  are 
entitled  to  a  bounty  under  such  circumstances,  the  copper  miners 
should  be  treated  likewise,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  when  it  is  known  that  the  copper  miners  have  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  capital  invested,  than  the  lead  miners. 

Traders'  Week  in  Toronto. 

An  agitation  is  on  foot  in  Toronto  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Traders'  Week,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  Traders' 
Week  in  New  York  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States.  The 
Board  of  Trade  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  necessary  concessions  from  the  railway  companies. 
The  idea  is  to  have  some  particular  week  set  apart,  once,  twice  or 
perhaps  oftener  every  year,  when  retailers  from  all  over  the 
Dominion  may  visit  the  city  to  make  their  purchases.  The 
first  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  is  to  secure 
reduced  fares.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  railways  might  well 
afford  to  grant  liberal  reductions,  first,  because  their  passenger 
traffic  would  thereby  be  greatly  stimulated,  more  than  compen- 
sating them  in  gross  receipts  for  any  reductions  made  on  indi- 
vidual fares,  and  second,  because  of  the  much  larger  volume  of 
freight  to  be  carried  as  a  result  of  the  purchases  made  on  such 
occasions.  To  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer.  Traders'  Week 
would  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  to  meet  one's  customers,  to 
get  in  touch  with  them,  and  to  learn  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  the  business  of  each.  To  the  buyer  it  would  pre- 
sent the  advantage  of  being  able  to  visit  the  city  at  a  cost 
which  would  not  be  too  great  a  strain  on  his  business  and  at  a 
time  when  he  would  be  sure  of  finding  the  wholesaler  at  home  He 
would  be  able  to  buy  more  intelligently  because  he  could  make 
his  selections  from  complete  stocks  instead  of  from  samples 
only.  The  general  advantages  to  the  city  that  would  accrue 
from  the  inauguration  of  a  Traders'  Week  are  at  once  obvious. 
It  would  receive  visits  from  many  who  had  previously  been 
strangers  to  it  and  who  had  done  their  buying  elsewhere.  These 
in  turn  would  advertise  it  among  their  friends,  thus  making 
themselves  agents  in  turning  still  more  business  Toronto- 
wards. 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  been  co-operating  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  endeavor-  , 
ing  to  secure  reduced  rates  from  the  railways  for  Traders'  Week, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  have  received  no  encouragement. 

With  a  view  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  subject,  the  Tor- 
onto Branch,  at  its  weekly  luncheon  held  on  January  18th, 
selected  for  the  topic  of  discussion  "Traders'  Week  in  Toronto." 
The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  very  valuable  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York.  The  Traders'  Week  in  New  York  has,  from  its  inception, 
been  identified  with  this  important  association  of  business  men, 
and  has  become  a  spring  and  fall  feature  of  New  York's  shop- 
ping season.  Buyers  are  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  benefit  of  the  railways,  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  the  city  generally. 

It  ■«  ill  depend  on  the  railways  whether  or  not  similar  Traders' 
Weeks  are  made  a  feature  of  Toronto's  distributing  trade. 
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Steamship  Service  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  Charlottetown  Board  of  Trade  have  protested  in  most 
vigorous  terms  against  the  proposal  to  renew  the  mail  contract 
with  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  other  mari- 
time boards  are  being  asked  to  support  them  in  the  following 
resolution,  which  they  have  unanimously  adopted: — 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  a  pro- 
iposition  is  now  before  the  Government  to  renew  the  contract 
with  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  carry- 
ing mails,  passengers  and  freight  between  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  the  mainland  for  a  peiiod  of  ten  years: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Charlottetown  Board  of  Trade  respect- 
fully but  vigorously  protest  against  the  renewal  of  the  said  con- 
tract, either  with  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navigation  Company 
or  any  other  persons,  until  the  various  interests  affected  are  con- 
sulted. 

"This  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  the  steamboat  service  be- 
tween Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  mainland  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  and  operated  both  winter  and 
summer  as  a  ferry  service  in  connection  with  the  Government 
railway  by  boats  provided  with  mechanical  refrigerators,  or  if 
the  service  is  to  be  maintained  by  boats  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
€rnment,  then  the  passenger  and  freight  rate  should  be  under  the 
-control  of,  and  fixed  by,  the  Government,  so  as  to  place  the  Pro- 
vince of  Prince  Edward  Island  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
other  Maritime  Provinces  in  respect  of  passenger  and  freight 
rates." 

Closed  Season  in  Salmon  Fisheries. 

The  New  Westminster  Board  of  Trade  have  protested  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  against 
the  proposals  of  the  British  Columbia  canners,  with  reference  to 
establishing  a  closed  season  during  the  years  1906  and  1908. 
They  consider  that  the  canners  in  making  recommendations  to  the 
•Government  along  this  line  have  been  prompted  by  purely  selfish 
motives;  that  their  object  is  to  put  up  a  very  large  pack  this 
year,  counting  on  a  heavy  run  of  fish,  so  that  in  1906,  with  no 
expenses  of  canning  to  meet,  they  may  receive  the  regular  price 
for  salmon  bought  from  the  fishermen  at  a  reduced  figure.  They 
also  expressed  themselves  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any 
measure  tending  to  reduce  the  up-river  limits,  favoring  rather 
the  plan  of  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  as  to  place  no 
-obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  salmon  reaching  the  spawning 
grounds. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  B.  HENBERSON. 


TRADE  OF  THE  YUKON. 


Bradstreet's,  of  January  5th,  1905,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Yukon  last  year  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
Canada  by  the  White  Horse  Pass  route  was  $2,643,622,  as  against 
$1,994,539  for  the  year  1903.  In  the  early  days  of  that  mining 
camp  trade  was  very  largely  in  hands  of  United  States  firms. 
The  possibilities  of  its  market  were  set  forth  by  Industrial 
Canada  in  the  form  of  valuable  reports  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  H.  Hees  and  S.  M.  Wickett,  the  former  in  August  and  the 
latter  in  October,  1902.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  some  satis- 
faction to  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
to  know  that,  as  a  result  of  information  contained  in  these  re- 
ports, and  the  energy  that  has  since  been  displayed  by  Canadian 
manufacturers,  producers  and  merchants,  the  trade  of  the  Yukon 
is  now  being  more  and  more  diverted  into  purely  Canadian 
channels. 


BUSINESS  OPENING  WANTED. 


Mechanical  engineer,  having  executive  ability  and  14  years' 
experience  with  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  Canada  and 
United  States,  desires  to  become  financially  interested  with  some 
suitable  manufacturing  concern  in  the  capacity  of  Manager  or 
General  Superintendent.  Address  replies  to  Box  Industrial 
Canada,  Toronto. 


It  is  with  deep  sense  of  loss  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Henderson,  the  late  Manager  of  the  Penman  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Limited,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  born  at  Ancaster,  Ontario,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  progress  of  Canadian  industries.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Can- 
adian woollen  industry,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been 
Manager  of  the  Penman  Company,  which  is  to-day  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  of  its  kind  in  America. 


Mr.  Henderson's  personality  and  influence  will  be  widely 
missed.  In  the  town  of  Paris,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  municipal,  educational 
and  church  matters.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for 
four  years  previously,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  was  for  two  years 
Chairman  of  the  Woollen  Section. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  ideas  and  sterling  character — respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  con- 
stantly associated  in  business  circles. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Association  is  extended  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  to  the  company  which  he  served  so  faithfully. 
(Cut  to  accompany  this) 


HOW  GERMANY  IMITATEB  THE  UNITEB  STATES. 

The  wonderful  industrial  progress  made  by  Germany  during 
the  past  two  decades  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  took  the  advice  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  imitated 
the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States.  In  a  speech  made  in  the 
Reichstag  on  May  14,  1882,  Prince  Bismarck  said:  "The  success 
of  the  United  States  in  material  development  is  the  most  illus- 
trious of  modern  times.  The  American  nation  has  not  only  suc- 
cessfully borne  and  suppressed  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive 
war  of  all  history,  but  immediately  afterwards  it  disbanded  its 
army,  found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines,  paid  ofi' 
most  of  its  debt,  gave  labor  and  homes  to  all  the  unemployed  of 
Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within  its  territory  and 
this  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived, 
much  less  felt.  Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the 
prosperity  of  America  is  due  to  its  system  of  protective  law,  I 
urge  that  Germany  has  now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  imitate  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States." 
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PEAT  FUEL 


Something  About  the  Processes  Employed  in  Producing  out  of  Canada's  Waste  Bogs  a  Commercial 

Substitute  for  Coal 

By  W.  E.  H.  CARTER 


During  the  past  year  the  problem  of  manufacturing  peat 
fuel  from  the  very  many  bogs  found  all  over  Ontario  into  mer- 
chantable fuel  has  received  more  earnest  attention  than  at  any 
period  probably  since  the  boom  about  a  decade  ago,  when  so 
many  entered  with  zest  into  the  undertaking  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  it  and  unfortunately  losing  all  their  money. 

Available  Peat  Areas. 
Much  has  already  been  written  of  the  history  of  the  industry 
in  Ontario,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  Dominion  and  the  adjoining 
territory  of  the  United  States,  in  Government  reports  (1)  and 
elsewhere,  which  need  not  be  touched  on  again.      Those  inter- 
ested in  the  question  are 
probably    conversant  with 
the  facts. 

An  additional  source  of 
information  came  out  in 
December  of  last  year  in 
the  form  of  a  bulletin  from 
the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  written 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  touch- 
ing on  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  that 
have  been  tried  in  the 
Dominion  and  describing 
some  of  the  best  known 
peat  bogs.  It  gives  some 
interesting  figures  on  the 
amount  of  peat  lands  in 
the  Dominion,  placing  the 
total  area  at  37,000  square 
miles.  It  is  well  to  note, 
however,  that  no  one  has 
as  yet  determined  how 
much  of  that  vast  area 
west  of  James  and  Hudson 
Bays,  known  as  the  Bar- 
ren Lands,  is  really  peat.  From  the  careful  exploration  of  the 
'  southern  portion  of  it  by  the  writer  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  a  large  portion  is  nothing  better  than  light  moss.  How- 
ever, the  day  when  that  source  of  supply  will  be  drawn  on  is  a 
long  way  off  yet,  and  we  need  concern  ourselves  at  the  present 
time  only  with  those  suitable  deposits  lying  close  to  a  railway 
or  other  means  of  transportation,  or  in  the  heart  of  some  fairly 
thickly  populated  country  section  where  other  fuels  are  scarce. 

Success  of  Peat  As  a  Fuel. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  every  article  that  appears 
nowadays  on  peat  deals  at  great  length  with  the  success  of  the 
fuel  wherever  and  however  it  has  been  used  and  the  satisfactory 
stand  It  takes  when  compared  with  either  wood  or  coal.  There 
is  no  question  about  this.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  province 
of  Ontario  how  eagerly  peat  fuel  is  sought  by  all  who  find  it 
difficult  to  get  an  adequate  or  cheap  supply  of  coal.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  wood.  The  problem  the  peat  engineers  are  up  against 
IS  not  a  weak  or  uncertain  market,  but  as  to  how  that  market 
can  be  supplied.  That  it  is  being  supplied  in  other  countries 
IS  well  known.  Last  year  over  4,000,000  tons  of  "machine- 
peat"  was  made  and  sold  in  European  countries.  This  is  not  a 
compressed  article  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  the 
?  air-dned  bricks  formed  from  the    masticated   wet  peat  as  it 


Making  Machine  Peat. 


comes  from  the  bog.  It  contains  about  25%  water,  but  in  spite 
of  this  is  remarkably  dense  and  hard  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported in  all  kinds  of  conveyances  without  much  loss  in  crumb- 
ling; neither  will  it  absorb  moisture  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  when  burning  it  retains  its  shape  without  serious  disinte- 
gration, much  the  same  as  coal.  It  makes  an  excellent  fuel, 
is  simple  to  manufacture  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  low 
first  cost  in  plant.  The  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pro- 
cesses by  wliich  the  compressed  peat  briquettes  are  made  as  in 
Ontario  have  not  as  yet  found  favor  there.  For  various  rea- 
sons it  has  been  supposed  that  the  manufacture  of  machine- 
peat  could  not  be  commercially  undertaken  in  Canada  on  account 

of  the  higher  labor  cost 
and  the  greater  distances 
of  transportation  and  prac- 
tically all  efforts  have  been 
confined  until  the  present 
year  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  compressed  article  from 
the  prepared  dry  peat.  The 
degree  of  success  with 
which  this  first  attempt 
has  been  attended  will  be 
mentioned  below. 

Extent  of  Operations 

in  Ontario. 
For  the  past  four  or 
five  years  a  commercial 
article  of  fuel  made  from 
peat  has  been  sold  in  On- . 
tario,  the  product  in  small 
lots  of  a  number  of  plants, 
but  only  from  one  on  a 
continuou  s -commercial- 
scale.  That  one  plant  is 
at  Beaverton.  The  sea- 
son's output  from  it  has 
latterly  amounted  to  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,500  tons  of  peat  briquettes.  A  new  plant  of 
double  the  capacity  of  this,  and  employing  the  same  machinery, 
was  last  summer  completed  on  a  large  bog  at  Caledonia  Springs, 
which  lies  about  half  way  between  Ottawa  and  Montreal.  Pre- 
parations have  been  made  to  run  day  and  night  during  the  open 
months  of  the  year,  so  that  it  should  manufacture  over  50  tons 
a  day  or  between  6,000  and  8,000  tons  during  the  season. 
Machinery  and  supplies  are  also  being  taken  to  an  extensive  area 
of  bog  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Frances,  Western  Ontario, 
to  erect  a  third  factory  of  the  same  design  and  capacity  as  this 
last  one;  but  it  will  be  a  year  before  this  one  can  be  placed  in 
operation.     This  will  supply  the  Winnipeg  market. 

At  the  numerous  other  peat  factories  in  Ontario,  where 
machines  and  processes  differing  more  or  less  from  each  other 
have  been  employed,  very  little  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  With  the  success  of  the  Dobson  factory  at 
Beaverton  the  companies  interested  in  these  other  plants  appear 
loath  to  continue  experimenting  on  their  own  initiative.  As 
their  machinery  and  methods  have  no'  proved  commercially  suc- 
cessful as  yet  their  determination  to  sit  by  for  a  while  and  see 
what  the  other  fellow  can  accomplish  is  probably  a  wise  one  for 
themselves.  However,  out  of  much  experimenting  comes  some 
good,  and  no  doubt  some  of  these  plants  with  more  or  less  alter- 


(1)  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Ontario,  Toronto.   Vols.  XII,  XIII,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada;Report •  ^5ytt  wa. 
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up  to  regular  lengths  of  about   a   foot.    These  are  placed 
'lomatically  on  wooden  pallets  and  thence  conveyed  automatic- 
.  to  drying  racks,  where  they   are  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
■d  until  dry,  that  is,  until  the  moisture  has  been  reduced  to 
lut  25%.    In  this  condition  they  have  become  very  hard,  hav- 
shrunk  to  a  quarter  or  less  the  original  dimensions,  and  are 
barently  quite  dry.    This  drying  operation  will  require  prob- 
Aj  five  weeks  at  least,  which,  for  a  large  output,  will  necessitate 
(any  racks  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  lying  idle.  Mr. 
Toore  intends  if  possible  to  air-dry  only  to  35%  or  40%  water 
L  these  racks,  and  afterwards  complete  the  operation  by  arti- 
il  means.    Whether  this  can  be  done  commercially  remains  to 
)j .  leen.   If  so,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  whole 
p»  (cess,  for  with  it,  as  well  as  all  others,  the  key  to  success  lies 
in  the  economic  removal  of  the  water  from  the  peat.    All  other 
problems  fade  into  insignificance  beside  this  one.    However,  even 
with  25%  water,  the  blocks  make  an  excellent  fuel.    This  plant 
\of  Mr.  Moore's  is  installed  on  a  peat  bog  at  Victoria  Road,  about 
10  miles  north-east  of  Toronto.  • 


The  Dobson  Process. 

Not  a  great  deal  can  be  added  to  the  information  already  pub- 
ished  on  Mr.  Alex.  Dobson's  machines.    His  process  is  quite  the 
ime  as  before,  but  in  the  field  operations  he  has  attained  greater 
i3ei(3ncy  by  improving  his  machines.    The  peat,  after  excava- 
)n  and  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  Bog  in  a  thin  layer  to 
i-d  .ry,  is  now  quickly  skimmed  by  the  scraper  to  the  tram  road 
W  j  the  centre,  and  then  automatically  loaded  into  the  tram 
by  an  elevator  attached  thereto.    This  saves  having  a  couple 
nen  there  to  load  with  shovels.    In  the  factory,  where  two 
;ses  or  more  are  to  be  installed,  as  at  Caledonia  Springs  and 
t  Frances,  the  artificial  drying  will  be  done  in  a  double  cyl- 
T  dryer,  having  but  one  fire-box,  thereby  increasing  the  effi- 
y  of  this  part  of  the  operations.    But  probably  the  most  im- 
,ant  improvement  is  in  the  press.    Hitherto  the  Dobson  bri- 
quettes, made  from  the  peat  bogs  around  Beaverton,  which  are 
decayed  water  plant  vegetation,  and  not  the  best,  have  not  been 
hard  enough  to  resist  a  certain  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
air,  nor  to  resist  disintegration  shortly  after  ignition  in  the  fire. 
It  has  been  observed  that  after  the  first  compression  in  the  die 
the  2% -inch  briquette  will  expand  again  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  due  to  included  air  and  the  resilience  of  the  peat  itself.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  size,  length  and  density  of  the  bri- 
quette down  to  where  the  punch  puts  it,  each  briquette  is  sub- 
jected to  three  compressions  by  making  three  of  them  one  on  top 
of  the  other  in  a  die,  before  the  first  is  expelled  from  the  bot- 
This  will  naturally  cause  the  dies  to  heat  up  more  than 
[rmerly,  when  but  one  or  two  compressions  were  made  in  each, 
d  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  down  the  six  or  eight  dies 
each  circular  die  base  will  be  doubled  in  number  in  the  new 
Lchines.    This  will  allow  each  die  time  to  cool  off  somewhat 
ore  it  comes  into  action  again. 

Insufficient  hardness  or  density  has  been  the  only  drawback 
the  fuel  made  by  the  Dobson  press.    It  has  been  conclusively 
')ved  that  the  briquettes  can  be  turned  out  for  about  $1.50  a 
m,  and  if  the  quality  can  be  improved  along  the  lines  mentioned, 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fuel  will  sell  for  a  considerably  better 
,  ,  than  hard  wood,  calorie  for  calorie,  will  compete  wit  hhard 
joal,  and  be  found  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

Operations  at  the  Caledonia  Springs,  Fort  Frances  and  Vic- 
toria Road  factories  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  during 
the  coming  season,  and  will  certainly  have  the  good  wishes  for 
success  of  this  coal-less  centre  of  the  Dominion. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Page  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Walkerville,  are  opening  an 
Ontario  Headquarters  in  the  new  Millichamp  Coyle  Building,  84 
Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto.  From  these  offices  and  ware- 
rooms  the  Canadian  *^ales  Denartment  will  be  onerf^pd  Mr, 


Carriage  Tops. — A  catalogue  of  carriage  tops  and  trimmings 
has  been  received  from  D.  Conboy,  Toronto,  who  claims  to  be  the 
largest  and  oldest  top  manufacturer  in  America.  All  the  pre- 
vailing styles  are  illustrated  and  described,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  new  designs.  Some  of  the  novelties  shown,  such  as  roller 
blinds  for  tops,  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  trade. 

Wood  Trimmings  and  Kitchen  Utensils. — To  glance  through 
the  1905  catalogue  of  The  P.  R.  Cumming  Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited,  Renfrew,  Ont.,  is  like  meeting  an  old  friend,  for  on  every 
page  are  to  be  found  articles  with  which  every  one  is  familiar 
about  the  home.  Plain,  varnished  or  enamelled  handles  for  pails, 
pots  and  kettles,  knobs,  towel  rings,  towel  rollers,  curtain  pole 
trimmings,  clothes  rocks,  hat  racks,  step  ladders,  in  fact  every 
conceivable  kind  of  wood  turning  is  a  staple  article  with  this 
well  known  firm.  They  also  display  an  extensive  line  of  steel 
kitchen  utensils,  many  of  which  are  exclusive  designs  covered  by 
patents. 

Lithographing. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  many  calen- 
dars with  which  we  have  been  favored  recently  came  to  hand  from 
The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited.  It  is  deserving  of 
special  mention  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  Canadian 
workmanship  and  material  throughout.  The  general  effect  is 
that  of  a  long  panel  of  burnt  wood,  representing  a  knight  of 
old,  in  full  suit  of  mail  and  with  lance  at  rest,  mounted  upon 
a  white  charger.  The  resemblance  to  burnt  wood  work  has  been 
made  all  the  more  striking  by  the  effective  use  of  an  embossing 
die.  The  stock  for  this  excellent  piece  of  work  was  furnished 
by  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Limited,  and  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  and  the  ink  by  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  Limited. 

Metal  Ceilings. — We  have  received  from  The  Gait  Art  Metal 
Company,  Limited,  a  copy  of  their  metal  ceiling  catalogue,  which  ' 
certainly  does  credit  to  one  of  the  youngest  firms  in  Canada  in 
this  line  of  business.  Their  designs  are  all  new  and  pretty;  and 
as  their  machines  and  presses  are  of  the  most  modern  type, 
they  should,  with  the  aid  of  efficient  workmen  and  good  material, 
be  able  to  put  a  first  class  article  on  the  market. 

Filing  Cabinets. — A  large  number  of  handsome  office  cabinet' 
are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  Canada 
Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gananoque,  Ont.  All  the  standard  lines  oJ 
letter  and  document  files,  stationery,  card  index  and  catalogue 
cabinets,  and  sectional  bookcases  are  shown,  both  singly  and  in 
convenient  combinations.  Styles  or  sizes  not  shown  will  be  manu- 
factured to  order. 

Gasoline  Engines. — In  the  introduction  to  a  small  advertising 
booklet,  the  McLaehlan  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  state 
that  no  other  motive  power  is  so  universally  suitable  to  all  con- 
ditions and  requirements,  up  to  certain  limits,  as  the  gasoline 
engine.  As  a  substitute  for  steam  or  electric  power  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheaper  and  safer,  and  is  second  only  to  water 
power  where  that  is  available.  The  McLaehlan  Co.  show  the  usual 
line  of  stationary,  portable  and  marine  engines. 

Steel  Pressure  Blowers. — Sectional  Catalogue  No.  18,  issued  by 
Sheldon  &  Sheldon,  Gait,  deals  with  the  subject  of  steel  pressure 
blowers.  These  blowers  are  designed  primarily  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  cupola  furnaces  and  forges,  but  are  equally  efficient  in 
producing  mechanical  draft  for  steam  boilers  and  for  pneumatic 
tube  systems.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes,  with  either  one  or  two 
pulleys  and  can  be  built  to  discharge  horizontally,  upward  or 
downward. 

Shade  Rollers. — The  Stewart  Hartshoi-n  Co.  have  published  a 
very  pretty  catalogue  of  their  shade  rollers  and  accessories.  The 
half-tone  work  shows  some  beautiful  shading  effects,  and  by 
means  of  delicate  colors  they  have  imparted  to  their  illustrations 
a  most  attractive  appearance.  This  firm  has  large  factories  in  Eas' 
,     Newark  and  Muskegon,  but  has  also  been  manufacturing  r 
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ation  could  be  now  turning  out  peat  fuel  at  a  profit  if  the  money 
and  the  brains  were  obtained  and  applied. 

A  Word  of  Caution  to  Investors. 

In  many  European  countries  where  peat  fuel  is  manufac- 
tured the  industry  is  being  fostered  by  the  Governments  by  the 
subsidizing  of  national  peat  societies  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  possible  data  relative  to  the  subject.  One  of  the 
main  functions  of  the  engineers  employed  by  each  is  to  examine 
into  the  new  patented  processes  and  unless  these  appear  quite 
feasible  to  caution  the  people  against  investing  their  money  in 
them.  A  very  wise  movement.  Did  such  obtain  in  this  country 
it  would  have  saved  much  money  to  investors  as  well  as  have 
placed  the  industry  in  a  more  favorable  light.  Knowing  the 
peculiarities  and  the  difficulties  in  handling  it  a  word  here  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  ca.ution  capital  against  investing  in  untried 
processes.  This  subject  is  quite  as  technical  as  raining,  for 
instance,  and  in  the  same  way  the  ordinary  public  require  the 
expert  advice  of  an  experienced,  unbiassed  engineer.  Let  this  be 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  peat  by  new  untried  processes. 

Companies  in  Nova  Scotia  and-  the  West. 

During  the  past  summer  tests  were  made  of  peat  fuel  on 
locomotives  on  a  railway  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory for  the  production  of 
the  fuel  at  Tusket,  N.S.  It 
1  is  apparently  to  be  a 
machine-peat. 

In  Manitoba,  particular- 
ly at  Winnipeg,  a  great 
interest  has  awakened  in 
the  possibility  of  securing 
this  fuel  to  compete 
against  hard  coal  which 
costs  about  $11.00  a  ton. 
In  December  the  Manitoba 
Peat  Co.,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $200,000,  was  formed 
to  use  the  Dobson  process 
and  machines  on  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  bog  near 
Fort  Frances,  about  200 
miles  east  of  Winnipeg. 
Those  who  have  subscribed 
to  the  Company  are 
amongst  the  highest  offi- 
cials in  the  city  and  else- 
where, which  is  mentioned 
merely  to  indicate  the  faith 

these  experienced  men  have  in  the  undertaking.  If  the  first  plant 
of  this  Manitoba  Peat  Co.  proves  successful,  two  or  three  more 
will  be  erected  in  consecutive  years  on  the  same  bog,  which  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  as  it  covers  a  good  many  square  miles. 

In  this  same  town  another  party  has  been  advocating  invest- 
ment in  a  new  process  of  his  own.  As  a  sample  of  the  value  of 
his  process  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  boldly  states  that  the 
\  time  honored  means  of  removing  the  moisture  from  peat  by  air 
drying  is  very  detrimental  to  this  article,  because  at  the  same 
time  it  eliminates  many  valuable  constituents  of  the  peat.  This 
is  nonsense.  In  the  process  the  water  is  to  be  sieved  out  and  the 
resultant  product  dried  by  steam,  both  of  which  last  have  been 
proved  quite  impracticable  commercially. 

Processes  Used  in  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  Illinois  some  parties  during  the  past  summer  have  been 
trying  to  produce  fuel  by  a  process  which  in  Ontario  is  known  as 
the  Dickson.  The  press  is  of  the  open  tube  variety  but  drying 
was  attempted  in  a  centrifugal  macjhine.  As  may  be  read  else- 
where, drying  by  centrifugal  m^ans,  squeezing  or  filtering 
ras  been  proven  impossible  below  6'5  to  66%  water  at  best,  with 


further  attempts  along  these  lines.  There  is  no  getting  arot 
the  fact  that  air  drying  is  a  necessary  part  at  least  of  the^p 
cess  of  manufacture  since  practically  every  producing  peat|  | 
tory  in  the  world  is  getting  rid  of  the  water  in  this  way!  { 
Michigan  the  White  press  has  been  tried  again.  This  mach 
also  uses  the  open  tube  die,  but  the  compressions  therein  of^ 
peat  are  made  by  rapid,  hammerlike  blows  of  the  punch,  as  oppcj 
to  the  slow  motion  of  the  punch  where  this  die  was  origina 
employed.  No  information  has  been  received  as  to  the  succ€ 
of  the  trials. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  they  are  passing  throuj 
much  the  same  preliminary  stages  of  experimentation  that  v 
have  already  been  through  and  like  us  they  are  religiousj 
relying  on  their  own  ingenuity  from  the  start  instead  of  makir 
use  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  lands,  to  profit  by  thoi 
achievements  and  begin  where  they  left  off.  They  also  ha\ 
their  quota  of  new  inventions  of  peat  processes,  amongst  whic 
is  one  to  make  Electric-peat  fuel.  It  is  not  certain  how  the  elec 
tricity  is  going'  to  be  used,  but  the  result  is  apparently  a  cai 
bonized  fuel  or  coal,  which  is  then  to  be  formed  into  briquettei 
The  use  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  heating  and  drying  is  altc 
gether  too  costly  to  be  practicable.  One  article  speaking 
either  this  same  process,  or    another  in  which  electricity 

employed,    gives    the  id 
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Machine  Feat  Deting  on  Racks. 


that  by  passing  a  currf 
of  electricity  through 
peat,  the  cells  or  fibre  dli 
moss  will  be  shattered' 
the  evaporation  of  the 
tained    moisture  rend 
more  quick  and  comp 
Just  why  the  electric  I 
rent,  even  if  it  would', 
through  such  a  poor  j 
ductor     as    peat,  shjuldt 
shatter  '  the    fibre,    is  far 
from  apparent.  In  Scotland 
it  is  proposed  to  manufac 
ture  fuel  from  the  bogs  ofj 
excellent  peat  to  be  foum 
in  the  island  of  Skye.  A] 
new   process    and  machine 
are  to  be  tried,  the  details 
of  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.     The  under- 
taking is,  however,  in  t^e^ 
hands  of    an  English 
gineer. 


Machine-Peat. 

To  return  to  Ontario,  which  has  always  been  the  centre 
the  peat  industry  in  this  country,  a  short  detailed  reference 
the  operations  of  the  two  processes  which  give  promise  of  s; 
cess  will  be  warranted.  ! 

One  of  these  is  the  above-mentioned  first  attempt  of  adop 
ing  the  European  practice  of  making  machine-peat  fuel.  Ml 
V.  Moore,  of  Peterborough,  Ont.,  is  engineering  the  work, 
during  the  last  season  installed  a  plant  which  turned  out  abo 
25  tons  of  excellent  fuel.    Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
taken  to  do  this,  and  the  test  was  not,  therefore,  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.    The  accompanying  photographs  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  how  the  peat  is  made  and  dried. 

The  peat  is  dug  by  hand  with  spades,  thrown  into  cars,  then 
hauled  on  portable  tracks  to  a  large  hopper,  from  which  it  drops 
between  a  pair  of  close-set  rolls,  one  roll  revolving  twice  as  fast 
as  the  other,  so  that  the  fibre  of  the  peat  is  almost  completely 
destroyed,  for  the  better  elimination  of  the  water  and  the  form 
ation  of  a  dense  product  when  dried.  From  there  it  passes 
through  a  machine  much  like  an  ordinary  brick  t    "-hine,  where 
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Labor  Column 


A  MODEL  AGREEMENT. 


Basis  of  Negotiations  Between  the  Canada  Foundry  Company 
and  its  Employees — The  Company's  Position  Explained, 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Canada  Foundry  Company 
and  its  men  have  of  late  been  aired  very  freely  in  the  public 
press,  but  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  considerable 
misapprehension  still  prevails  with  regard  to  the  real  motives 
underlying  the  policy  adopted  by  the  company.  Temporary  re- 
ductions in  the  staff,  following  as  they  did  immediately  after 
the  refusal  of  a  year's  contract  at  current  wages  by  some  of  the 
men,  were  taken  by  union  sympathizers  to  mean  that  the  com- 
pany had  been  endeavoring  to  coerce  its  employees  into  the  sign- 
ing of  an  agreement.  Mr.  Alex.  Champion,  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  voices  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  would  seek  to  make  trouble  where  none  exists 
when  he  says :  "Some  of  our  men  were  approached  regarding  the 
signing  of  an  agreement,  which  no  freeborn  Englishman  would 
entertain  for  one  moment,  and  on  ascertaining  the  fact  the  com- 
pany discharged  40  or  50  machinists." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machinists  referred  to  would  have 
been  discharged  in  any  event.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  taking 
of  inventory  a  larger  number  of  hands  were  employed  than  the 
company  could  reasonably  expect  to  find  work  for  throughout  the 
year.  These  it  was  necessary  to  lay  off.  They  were  not  offered 
a  year's  contract;  it  would  have  been  injudicious  for  the  company 
to  enter  into  a  year's  agreement  with  every  man  on  their  pay 
roll,  especially  at  a  time  when  it  was  abnormally  large.  The  offer 
was  made  only  to  a  limited  number.  So  long  as  the  work  lasted, 
employment  would  gladly  have  been  furnished  to  others,  but 
when  operations  slackened  oS  the  first  to  be  let  go  would  natur- 
ally be  those  to  whom  the  company  were  under  no  obligations. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany is  an  official  statement  of  their  position. 

The  Letter. 
To  the  Editor,  Industeial  Canada: 

Statements  having  appeared  in  the  press  as  to  our  works  at 
Davenport,  which  are  incorrect  and  misleading,  we  now  desire  to 
state  the  facts. 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  closed  down  in 
all  departments  for  the  taking  of  inventory  and  the  making  of 
repairs.  The  men  not  necessary  to  the  taking  of  inventory  or 
making  of  repairs  have  been  given  a  holiday  and  are  being  noti- 
fied, from  time  to  time,  when  to  report  for  duty. 

This  being  the  slack  season  with  us  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
our  staff,  and  we  paid  off  such  of  our  men  as  would  not  be  needed 
after  the  holidays  on  Saturday  last. 

Recently  we  have  been  asked  to  figure  on  some  large  orders. 
Before  quoting  we  obtained  options  on  the  material,  and  as  we 
did  not  care  to  undertake  this  work  without  knowing  where  we 
stood  as  to  our  labor,  offered  our  men  a  year's  contract  at  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  although  it  is  higher  than  is  being  paid 
elsewhere  in  Toronto.  We  have  to  take  the  risk  of  finding  suffi- 
cient work  to  keep  them  employed,  and  are  compelled  to  continue 
the  present  rates  even  though  reductions  in  wages  might  take 
place  in  this  section,  but  we  prefer  not  to  enter  into  large  con- 
tracts at  close  prices  when  we  have  to  run  the  risk  of  loss 
through  labor  troubles.  In  other  words,  when  figuring  closely  it 
is  just  as  necessary  to  know  in  advance  the  cost  of  labor  as  the 
,  cost  of  material. 

Inasr---!'  as  most  of  the  machinists  deelinsd  to  malce  a  year's 


agreement  we  declined  to  tender  on  this  contract,  and  the  work 
has  gone  to  another  city.  There  was  no  coercion.  We  were  will- 
ing to  take  contracts  to  afford  steady  employment  to  our  men  if 
they  would  agree  to  join  us  in  taking  contracts  under  present 
conditions.  As  some,  in  fact  the  majority,  preferred  to  do  other- 
wise, as  is  their  right,  we  preferred  not  to  take  onerous  contracts 
without  knowing  our  position  in  advance.  The  men  were  offered 
a  year's  steady  employment,  and  if  we  now  have  to  let  some  of 
them  go,  it  is  surely  not  the  fault  of  the  company,  but  we  are 
still  willing  to  make  agreements  with  a  certain  number  of  good 
machinists  and  take  our  chances  of  providing  steady  employ- 
ment for  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frederic  NichoUs, 
General  Manager,  The  Canada  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Jan.  6th,  1905. 

Mr.  Champion  characterizes  the  company's  statement  as  con- 
tradictory; he  says  that  in  their  letter  they  state  "they  are  still 
open  to  make  agreements  with  the  machinists,  and  upon  a  pro- 
position of  this  nature  being  made  to  them,  the  company  re- 
fused to  do  so  or  entertain  anything  of  the  kind." 

Mr.  Nicholls'  letter  explicitly  states  that  they  are  still  will- 
ing to  make  agreements  with  a  certain  nimiber  of  good  machin- 
ists, not  with  the  machinists.  Inquiries  made  by  Industeial 
Canada  show  that  the  proposition  which  the  company  rejected 
was  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  what  Mr.  Champion  wor.ld 
have  us  believe.  It  was,  in  short,  that  the  company  should  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  union,  instead  of  with  individuals, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Nicholls. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  company  we  are  able  to  publish 
in  its  entirety  the  agreement  which,  according  to  Mr.  Champion, 
no  freeborn  Englishman  would  entertain  for  a  moment.  That  it 
was  signed,  and  gladly  signed,  by  some  of  the  employees,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  men  were  not  unanimous  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a  species  of  slavery.  In  fact,  a  number  of  those  who 
declined  to  sign  tlie  contract  stated  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  so  had  the  local  committee  of  their  union  not  forbid- 
den them.  To  say  that  it  is  binding  is  to  offer  only  favorable 
criticism,  for  it  was  intended  to  be  binding,  both  upon  the  em- 
ployee and  the  company.  It  has  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  by  a  prominent  Toronto  lawyer,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  party  appears  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  fairness  and  completeness  with  which  it  deals  with 
the  points  involved,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest by  employers  of  labor  generally. 

It  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Agreement.  ■ 

UPON  AND  SUBJECT  to  the  articles  hereinafter  set  out,  ' 
is  now  engaged  by   and  agrees  to  serve 
Canada  Foundry  Company,  Limited,  as  for  the  teiAi 

of  one  year,  beginning  ,190    ,  at  the  company's 

shops,  at  or  near  Toronto,  Ontario.  ■> 

Article  1.  The  employee  is  to  work  fifty-five  (55)  hours  per  's 
week,  less  all  legal  holidays,  during  the  whole  of  the  said  term,  J 
the  schedule  of  working  hours  to  be  fixed  by  the  company. 

Article  2.  The  employee  is  to  serve  the  said  company  and  no.jj 
other  employer  during  the  whole  of  said  term,  and  is  to  be  skil-^o-g 
ful  in  his  work  and  faithful  to  said  company  and  obedient  to  thi 
directions  of  his  foreman  and  to  the  rules      ''  '■"o'ulations  fror 
time  to  time  in  force  in  the  works. 

Article  3.    The  said  company  is  to  pay  the  employee  wa"- 
at  the^^i-^^^'if  cents  for  every  hour  so  wr  ked. 
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i-e  to  be  paid  every  half  month,  except  as  to  the  part  thereof 
eferred  to  in  the  next  article. 

Article  4.  On  each  pay  day  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  cent  per 
hour  for  each  hour  so  worked  by  the  employee  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  wages  and  set  apart  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  em- 
ployee on  the  books  of  the  company,  and  the  company  shall  set 
apart  on  each  pay  day  another  sum  equal  to  one -half  cent  per 
hour  for  each  hour  so  worked  by  the  said  employee,  and  the  two 
sums  so  set  apart  each  pay  day  shall  go  to  form  a  fund  which 
shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  at  the  termination  of  the  said 
term  of  employment  if  the  employee  has  performed  and  kept  the 
agreements  by  him  to  be  kept  and  performed. 

Article  5.  As  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  estimate,  compute, 
or  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the  loss  and  damage 
which  will  ensue  to  the  company  and  its  business  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  employee  faithfully  to  perform  his  undertak- 
ings herein,  such  loss  and  damage  the  parties  hereto  now  fix  at 
the  sum  of  Forty  Dollars  ($40.00),  and  in  case  of  such  failure  by 
the  employee,  he  shall  forthwith  pay  to  the  company  the  sum  of 
Forty  Dollars  ($40.00)  as  liquidated  damages,  and  not  as  a  pen- 
alty, and  the  said  damages  are  to  be  paid  out  of  any  wages  that 
may  have  been  earned  by  the  employee  prior  to  such  failure  or 
breach  by  him  and  out  of  the  fund  set  apart  and  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  4  herein,  and  the  employee  shall  be  liable 
to  the  employer  for  any  part  of  said  damages  not  paid  in  the 
manner  stipulated.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  has  such 
financial  responsibility  as  to  make  collectable  any  judgment 
against  it  for  failure  on  its  part  of  performance  of  its  undertak- 
ings herein,  and  that  the  said  fund  is  to  be  formed  and  the  pro- 
visions relating  thereto  are  made,  because  the  employee  may  not 
have  such  financial  responsibility  as  would  render  judgment 
against  him  collectable  otherwise. 

Article  6.  The  employer  is  not  to  be  liable  for  wages  during 
any  time  that  the  plant  is  shut  down  for  repairs,  taking  of  in- 
ventory or  because  of  fire,  accident  or  any  other  unforeseen  cause. 

Article  7.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
continuous  service  from  the  employee  and  the  said  employee 
agrees  that  he  will  not  quit  his  employment  with  the  company 
during  the  term  above  mentioned  because  of  a  grievance  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  or  in  furtherance  of  any  demand  or  com- 
plaint or  objection  of  any  other  person  or  persons. 

SEALED  AND  EXECUTED  at  Toronto  this  day  of 

,  1904. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  various  objections 
that  have  been  raised  against  the  agreement.  Exception  is  taken 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  guarantee  steady  work. 
Upon  that  point,  as  upon  every  other,  the  agreement  speaks  for 
itself.  The  contract  is  plainly  for  one  year,  and  Article  7  ex- 
pressly stipulates  that  the  agreement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  continuous  service. 


DOMINION  COAL  COMPANY  AND  THE  P.W.A. 


be 


Features  of  the  Agreement  Under  Which  Their  Mines  Will 
no    jf               Operated  for  the  Next  Three  Years. 
fU(  f   

sta^  The  signing  of  the  three  years'  contract  between  the  Domin- 
is  ion  Coal  Company  and  its  employees  marks  the  closing  of  the 
of  most  important  drama  enacted  on  the  stage  of  Canadian  labor 
(iif  during  the  past  year. 

fei       Under  this  agreement,  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Provin- 
is    cial  Workmen's  Association,  the  employees  are  stipulated  to  ex- 
ca  ercise  the  greatest  care  to  produce  coal  in  the  best  possible  mar- 
is  ketable  form,  and  to  do  their  own  shearing  wherever  and  when- 
petever  thought  necessary  by  the  management.      Rules  are  to  be 
coviadopted  providing  for  the  imposition  of  penalties  on  men  who  are 
aiw^bsent  from  their  work  without  good  cause  or  the  permission  of 
iaihe  management,  or  who  leave  their  work  before  the  full  work- 
10-  time  is  completed.    In  case  of  a  fatal  accident,  the  section  of 
I'n  wliich  the  accident   occurred  rr-av  be  idi°  f^r  that 


day,  but  not  on  any  subsequent  day.  Whenever  practicable, 
miners  will  be  given  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  ensure  each 
one  full  and  steady  work  every  working  day.  The  company 
will  supply  the  necessary  tools  to  miners.  When  it  is  considered 
necessary,  open  lights  will  be  abolished  and  safety  lamps  given 
to  the  men.  The  rates  for  day  labor  shall  remain  as  they  exist 
to-day.  The  rent  of  houses  to  the  employees  of  the  company 
shall  not  be  increased,  nor  shall  the  price  of  coal  to  employees  be 
changed.  The  working  conditions  in  the  machine  and  car  shops 
shall  remain  as  they  are,  but  an  apprenticeship  shall  not  exceed 
four  years.  An  adjustment  of  the  wages  of  all  employees  of 
such  shops  shall  be  made  at  periods  of  not  less  than  six  months 
during  the  period  of  this  agreement. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  over  the  question  of  sym- 
pathetic strikes.  Clause  three  of  the  agreement  not  only  forbids 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  but  permits  the  company  to  fill  contracts  for  other 
companies  in  case  the  latter  have  strikes.  Considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  lodges  of  the  P.  W.  A.  on  the  mainland 
to  have  this  feature  eliminated,  and  though  strongly  opposed  by 
the  council  for  a  time  it  was  finally  assented  to. 

It  is  stated  that  similar  propositions  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  employees  of  other  coal  companies  throughout  Nova 
Scotia.  They  will  differ,  of  course,  in  small  matters  of  detail, 
but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  as  uniform  a  rate  of  -  wages 
as  possible. 

Such  an  arrangement  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  coal  companies  and  to  the  business  community  generally. 
A  long  term  of  uninterrupted  operation  will  mean  much  to  the 
workmen  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  enable  the 
mine  owners  to  enter  the  market  boldly  and  to  tender  on  im- 
portant contracts  hitherto  beyond  their  reach.  The  market  for 
Nova  Scotia  coal  is  at  present  almost  entirely  a  local  one,  but  a 
determined  efi'ort  will  now  be  made  to  solve  the  transportation 
problem,  so  that  the  upper  Canadian  markets  can  be  iifvaded. 


TEAMSTERS  WANT  MONOPOLY  OF  CIVIC 
EMPLOYMENT. 


The  strike  of  the  St.  John  teamsters  is  worthy  of  note  as  be- 
ing an  organized  attempt  to  establish  a  closed  shop  in  one  of  the 
ipublic  works  departments  of  that  city. 

Following  a  recent  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  blocked  the  cars 
and  impeded  traffic,  the  Street  Commissioner  issued  a  general  call 
for  shovellers  and  teamsters.  Work  was  freely  given  to  those 
applying  for  it,  and  among  others  to  one  Howe,  a  teamster,  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union.  Objection  was  taken  to  his 
employment  by  the  union  teamsters,  who  requested  his  dismissal, 
and  upon  their  petition  being  refused  they  went  out  on  strike. 

The  progress  of  the  strike  was  devoid  of  interesting  features. 
The  stand  of  the  teamsters  was  generally  regarded  as  unten- 
able, and  when  it  was  suggested  that  Howe  be  placed  on  streets 
where  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  union  teamsters  to  come 
in  contact  with  him  while  passing  to  and  from  the  dump,  the 
proposal  was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides  and  work  was  re- 
sumed. 

This  action  of  the  union  towards  a  citizen  and  ratepayer  must 
be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  establish,  by  means  of  precedent, 
class  legislation  of  a  most  vicious  sort.  To  accede  to  such  de- 
mands would  have  been  to  violate  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
equality  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  social  fabric  rests.  Had 
either  of  the  political  parties  taken  such  a  stand  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  men  of  the  opposite  stripe,  it  would  have 
created  an  uproar,  but  familiarity  with  such  demands  from  labor 
unions  results  in  our  passing  them  by  without  any  thought  as  to 
their  true  significance.  The  government  of  our  cities  is  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  one  class,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  a  certain 
ratepayer  shall  be  refused  employment  because  he  is  or  is  not  a 

member  cd„"r:'  particular  order.  .  ~ 

^ "  a  maciii)  .  _  -"U  the''°  - 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 

>,  Phillip  William  Ellis,  Win  brother  of  M.  C.  Ellis,  Ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  and  for  three  con- 
secutive years  President  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Associa- 
tion, is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  W.  H.  Ellis,  C.  E.,  under  whose 
direction  the  Canada  Air  Line,  the  Midland,  the  Toronto,  Grey 
&  Bruce,  and  other  important  lines  of  railway  were  built. 

He  was  born  in  Toronto  on  Sept.  11th,  1856.  His  early 
education,  like  that  of  many  other  men  of  that  time  who  have 
since  risen  to  prominence,  was  received  at  a  well  known  private 
school  kept  by  Miss  Reeves.  He  afterwards  attended  the  Model 
School  and  the  old  Grammar  School.  Upon  completing  his 
education  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  practical  jeweller, 
I  and  in  1877  in  company  with  his  brother,  formed  the  present 
firm  of  P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co. 

Theirs  was  the  first  firm  in  Canada  to  introduce  the  factory 
system  into  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver.    Prior  to  this 


No.  10.    Mr.  p.  W.  Ellis. 


time  jewellry  was  made  up  principally  by  small  jobbers,  and 
only  to  order,  but  P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co.  originated  their  own  designs, 
and  from  those  designs  manufactured  stocks  to  supply  the  trade, 
an  undertaking  calling  for  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and 
no  less  courage.  The  remarkable  progress  which  they  have  since 
made  is  equalled  only  by  the  enterprise  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career.  In  the  interests  of  Canadian  jewellers, 
and  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  they  fought  the  attempt 
made  by  a  certain  United  States  company  to  control  the  use  of 
panel  marks,  and  after  a  long  legal  contest,  involving  evidence 
from  the  Assay  Office  of  England,  their  efforts  were  finally  suc- 
cessful. It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  manufacturing 
jewellry  industry  of  Canada,  in  the  building  up  of  which  they 
were  pioneers,  has  grown  to  be  a  most  important  one.  To-day 
it  represents  an  investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  materials  and  costly  power,  automatic  and  other  machinery ; 
it  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  number  of  skilled  and  highly 


paid  workmen;  and  for  the  general  efficiency  of  its  plants  it 
stands  second  to  that  of  no  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  has  seen  active  service  on  its  firing  line,  He 
\  was  2nd  Vice-President  in  1893,  1st  Vice-President  in  1894,  and 
I  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1895,  an  honor  which  he 
declined  at  the  time,  but  which  he  afterwards  accepted  in  1900. 
It  was  during  his  year  of  office  and  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
untiring  energy  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  that  the  Association  made  its  greatest 
headway.  The  membership  was  increased  from  340  to  825.  A 
closer  bond  of  union  was  established  between  the  Toronto  and 
Montreal  offices.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  organization  of  the 
Association  along  broader  and  more  practical  lines,  and  an  esprit 
de  corps  was  created  which  won  instant  recognition  for  the 
Association  among  the  leading  commercial  organizations  of  the 
Empire. 

With  nearly  every  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  promin- 
ently identified.  He  was  instrumental  with  others  in  estab- 
\  lishing  a  commercial  course  at  Toronto  University  and  in  bring- 
^  ing  about  the  amalgamation  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science 
with  that  institution.  As  an  arbitrator  on  labor  disputes  he 
^  has  acted  on  different  occasions  with  marked  success.  In  1903 
he  represented  the  Association  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  in  Montreal,  where  he  evoked  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  his  eloquent  and  stirring  presentation  of 
the  views  of  Canadian  manufacturers  on  the  tariff  question.  In 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for 
two  years  he  exercised  a  careful  watch  over  both  Provincial  and 
Dominion  legislation  and  in  a  great  many  other  ways  he  has 
earned  for  himself  the  warmest  thanks  of  his  fellow  members 
by  his  faithful  devotion  to  their  interests. 

In  the  politics  of  his  country  Mr.  Ellis  has  always  taken  an] 
intelligent  interest.  Though  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Con- 
J  I  servative  party  he  is  by  no  means  bigoted,  and  his  public  utter- 
ances  have  been  characterized  by  a  fairness  and  manliness  which 
have  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  both  sides  alike.  He  has 
repeatedly  been  offered  the  Conservative  nomination  for  one  or 
other  of  the  Toronto  constituencies,  an  honor  which  he  has 
steadily  declined  to  accept. 

He  has  always  been  an  earnest  student  of  commercial  and 
industrial  questions,  and  has  visited  all  parts  of  the  Dominion 
for  the  express  purpose  of  informing  himself  regarding  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  country  and  the  diversified  life  of  its  people.  He 
has  also  visited  the  principal  centres  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  travelled  through  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  other 
countries,  examining  closely  into  the  diff'erent  phases  of  the  indus- 
trial problem.  His  wide  experience  and  his  keen  insight  have 
combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Canada 
along  these  lines,  a  fact  which  received  public  recognition  when 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Power  Commission, 
of  which  he  is  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


Mr.  Wm.  Stone,  President  of  The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cawthra, 

The  Valley  Woollen  Mills  at  Southampton,  N.S.,  have  been 
taken  over  by  a  new  company,  who  will  enlarge  the  buildings 
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I  and  change  the  power  system  from  water  to  steam.  0.  B. 
j  Schurman  and  A.  S.  Filmore  are  among  the  incorporators. 

The  North  American  Seal  Leather  and  Oil  Company,  Ltd., 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  from  Newfoundland 
seals  by  a  new  process.     They  are  capitalized  at  $150,000  and 
'     their  head  office  is  in  Halifax. 

An  important  consolidation  of  saw  manufacturing  interests 
has  been  effected  by  The  Canada  Saw  Company,  Limited,  who 
have  acquired  the  works  of  The  James  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  St.  John,  and  of  the  Ottawa  Saw  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  Ottawa.  The  four  plants  will  continue  to  be  operated 
as  at  present,  but  they  will  be  under  one  central  management 
with  head  offices  in  Ottawa.  Mr.  Charles  Magee  of  Ottawa  is 
President,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Feeney  of  the  same  place  Managing 
Director. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  in  Montreal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shade  cloth  and  window  shades,  under  the  name  of 
Smith,  Carter  &  Smith,  Limited.  The  plant  has  been  fitted 
entirely  with  neAv  machinery  and  frames,  and  is  now  turning 
out  a  large  quantity  of  goods. 

Another  electric  crane  will  be  installed  in  tlie  coal  washing 
plant  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company  at  Sydney.  It 
will  be  used  to  transfer  the  coal  from  the  pits  in  the  washing 
plant  to  the  belt  conveyors,  which  carry  it  to  the  coke  ovens  bins. 

The  new  Toronto  Pressed  Steel  Company  will  probably  locate 
at  Toronto  Junction.  They  are  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and 
will  manufacture  railway  supplies. 

New  Westminster  is  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  an  industrial 
boom.  The  old  Ross-McLaren  mills,  idle  for  fifteen  years,  have 
been  bought  by  the  Fraser  River  Sawmills  Company,  who  will 
■engage  extensively  in  the  export  lumber  trade.  Another  large 
sawmill  will  be  erected  on  the  Fraser  River  by  the  Small  & 
Bucklin  Company.  This  same  company  have  prepared  plans  for 
a  tannery  of  large  capacity,  which  it  is  expected,  so  far  as  size 
and  efficiency  are  concerned,  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
foremost  tanneries  of  the  Dominion. 

Esquimalt,  on  Vancouver  Island,  has  been  selected  as  the  site 
for  two  large  canneries,  one  for  C.  F.  Todd  &  Sons,  and  one  for 
the  Capital  City  Packing  Company.  Different  forms  of  fishing 
j  will  be  engaged  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  running  the  year 
)  round. 

Mr.  James  Munro,  of  the  Munro  Wire  Works,  Limited,  New 
Glasgow,  states  that  his  firm  has  secured  a  large  building  site 
in  Winnipeg,  where  they  will  at  once  proceed  to  establish  a 
branch  factory. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  the  new  plant  of  J.  M.  Ross, 
Sons  &  Company,  St.  Catharines,  who  will  manufacture  traction 
■engines  and  threshing  machines.  The  main  building  is  300  x  60 
feet,  one  story  high,  and  contains  the  moulding  room,  machine 
I  shop,  forge  shop  and  boiler  room.  The  wood-working  depart- 
;  ment  is  a  separate  two-story  structure,  100  x  60  feet.  The 
entire  building  is  of  brick,  with  frame  ends  to  allow  for 
expansion. 

Port  Hammond,  B.C.,  is  to  have  a  creamery  and  canning 
factory.  Local  capital  only  is  represented  in  the  undertaking, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Maple  Ridge  Creamery  and  Fruit 
Canning  Company,  Limited.  An  outfit  of  machinery  has  been 
purchased  from  Messrs.  C.  Richardson  &  Company,  St.  Mary's, 
Ontario. 

D.  B.  Martin  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased 
the  Eastern  Abattoir  on  Frontenae  Street,  Montreal,  and  will 
spend  $150,000  in  remodelling  it  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  efficient  in  the  country.  They  have  also  leased  the  Eastern 
Cattle  Market  from  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  will  take  steps  to  put  it  in 
first-class  condition. 

Almost  the  entire  plant  of  the  Canada  Carriage  Company, 
Brockville,  was  reduced  to  ashes  early  in  January,  involving  a 
loss  of  about  $300,000.  Some  300  men  were  thrown  out  of 
■employment.      The  factory  was  a  substantial  five  story  brick 


building,  and  one  of  Brockville's  industrial  mainstays.  It  is  under- 
stood that  plans  are  under  way  for  rebuilding  in  the  spring. 

All  the  electric  interests  in  Ottawa,  including  the  Ahearn  and 
Soper,  Booth,  Hull  Electric,  Ottawa  Electric,  and  Consumers 
Companies,  are  said  to  be  negotiating  with  a  view  to  forming 
one  immense  concern.     The  capital  spoken  of  is  $10,000,000. 

Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  Mr.  E.  B.  Eddy,  and  other  have  secured 
a  charter  under  the  name  of  The  Temiscamingue  and  Mechiskan 
Dam  Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  electrical 
energy  at  the  southern  outlet  of  Lake  Temiscamingue.  Their 
chief  place  of  business  will  be  Ottawa. 

The  organization  of  the  New  Brunswick  Iron  Company  has 
been  completed,  and  Messrs.  C.  V.  Wetmore  and  John  S.  McLen- 
nan, both  of  Sydney,  have  been  elected  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident respectively  The  property  of  the  company  is  situated 
at  Lepreaux,  Charlottle  County.  The  ore  is  a  magnetite,  and 
is  said  to  be  almost  unlimited  in  quantity.  The  Sydney  works, 
it  is  expected,  will  buy  very  largely  of  it,  while  shipments  will 
also  be  made  to  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany.  None 
of  the  $1,000,000  stock  is  being  offered  for  sale. 

Reports  current  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
McClary  Manufacturing  Company  intended  closing  its  Hamilton 
branch  are  now  denied.  The  manufacture  of  furnaces  will  still 
be  continued  at  Hamilton,  and  the  warehouse  will  be  enlarged  so 
that  a  complete  line  of  tinware,  enamelware  and  stoves  may  be 
carried  in  it.  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  formerly  of  London,  is 
manager. 

The  plant  of  the  Cramp  Steel  Company,  at  Collingwood,  has 
been  taken  over  by  a  new  corporation,  known  as  the  Northern 
Iron  and  Steel  Company.  It  consists  of  open  hearth  steel  con- 
verting furnaces,  together  with  large  rolling  mills  to  roll  the 
product  into  such  shapes  and  materials  as  the  market  demands. 
The  furnaces  are  of  the  stationary  type,  and  are  of  twenty  ton 
capacity  each.  They  are  installed  in  a  structural  steel  building 
100  x  120  feet. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  erection  of  the  works 
of  the  Canada  Car  Company  at  Montreal.  The  main  building, 
with  the  car  shop  proper,  will  be  1,000  feet  long  by  280  feet  wide. 
All  the  shops  will  be  of  a  uniform  height  of  32  feet,  with  walls 
of  concrete.  Electric  overhead  cranes  will  be  installed  in  most 
of  the  shops,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  the  mach- 
inery by  May  1st.  A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company  for  the  turbine  power  plant  which  is 
to  operate  the  various  departments.  The  entire  works  will  entail 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  new  automobile  works  of  the  Packard  Electric  Company 
at  St.  Catharines  are  now  in  full  running  order.  They  have 
been  built  in  four  sections,  comprising  a  machine  shop,  an 
assembly  room,  a  trimming  and  paint  shop  and  a  blacksmith 
shop.  They  are  operated  by  electric  power,  and  are  supplied 
with  the  blower  heating  system.  The  style  of  motor  to  be 
manufactured  is  a  12  horse-power  touring  car,  capable  of  carry- 
ing four  passengers. 

The  town  of  Virden,  Man.,  is  to  have  a  meat  packing  estab- 
I'fahment.  it  will  be  known  as  The  Virden  Meat  Company,  and 
v.'ill  be  financed  entirely  by  local  men,  of  whom  Ex-Mayor  Duncan 
Macdonald  is  the  principal  mover. 

The  Canadian  Northern  are  making  active  preparations  to 
rush  the  laying  of  steel  to  Edmonton  early  next  summer.  Messrs. 
Huff  &  Carter  of  that  city  have  been  awarded  a  contract  for 
supplying  100,000  ties,  to  be  delivered  at  Battleford  before  July 
1st  next.  About  100  men  and  25  teams  will  be  needed  on  the 
job. 

Building  operations  in  Winnipeg  during  the  past  year  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  all  previous  years.  Permits  were  issued 
to  the  number  of  1,737  for  2,244  new  buildings,  of  a  total 
declared  value  of  $9,173,150,  as  against  $5,689,400  for  1903.  In 
jNIontreal  new  buildings  that  went  up  during  1904  were  valued  at 
$3,643,181. 
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The  Liege  Exhibition. 


An  International  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which 
promises  to  be  of  more  than  usual  importance,  will  be  held 
at  Liege,  Belgium,  from  May  to  October  of  the  present  year. 

The  city  of  Liege  has  a  population  of  about  200,000  French- 
speaking  people.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  coal 
mining  district,  and  is  an  important  railway  centre.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron  and  steel  manufactories,  and  for  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  various  industries  connected  therewith, 
especially  the  cannon  foundries  and  fire  arm  factories.  In  the 
Cockerill  Iron  Works  alone  it  is  said  that  10,000  hands  are 
employed. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgium 
Government,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  admitting 
free  of  duty  all  foreign  goods  intended  for  display.  If  unsold, 
they  will  be  carried  back  to  the  seaboard  free  of  charge.  Ex- 
hibits will  be  classed  into  twenty-one  groups,  comprising  me- 
chanical plant  and  processes,  electricity,  civil  engineering,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  agriculture,  etc.  The  British  Vice-Consul  re- 
ports that  there  will  be  a  very  large  representation  of  the 
engineering  and  metallurgical  trades,  29,000  square  yards  being 
devoted  to  machinery  alone. 

Canada  will  be  represented  by  a  display  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutchinson,  the  Dominion  Exhibition  Commissioner. 
It  will  occupy  a  pavilion  by  itself.  Like  the  display  at  St.  Louis, 
it  will  be  arranged  mainly  with  a  view  to  attracting  immigration, 
and  will  consist  mostly  of  natural  products,  though  a  small 
amount  of  space  will  be  reserved  for  manufactures.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Province  of  Quebec  will  have  a  separate  exhibit  of 
its  own. 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  desiring 
to  exhibit  are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secre- 
tary, Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto. 

Monetary  Reform  in  Mexico. 

In  November  last  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance  introduced 
into  the  Congress  of  that  country  a  bill  having  for  its  object  the 
placing  of  Mexican  currency  on  a  gold  basis.  Heretofore,  in  the 
interests  of  the  silver  miners,  the  coinage  of  silver  has  been  un- 
limited. It  is  now  proposed  to  restrict  the  amount  of  silver 
coinage  to  what  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  actual  circulation, 
and  to  fix  the  dollar,  or  peso,  as  the  unit  of  exchange  with  a 
legalized  value  of  50  cents  gold.  By  this  arrangement  silver 
will  be  raised  from  its  bullion  value  to  a  something  slightly 
more  than  its  intrinsic  worth. 

U.  S.  Consul  Parsons,  writing  on  the  subject  from  Mexico 
City,  states  that  the  universal  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the 
change  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  country,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  it  will  go  into 
effect.  A  leading  local  banker  tells  him  that  there  are  in  circu- 
lation about  four  billion  dollars  (Mexican),  of  which  only  about 
one  hundred  million  are  now  in  the  Republic.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  this  enormous  amount  in  other  countries  shall  be 
denied  return  to  the  Kepublie,  and  for  this  reason  some  of  the 
bankers  believe  that  the  bill  will  be  passed  at  once,  in  order  to 
prohibit  its  being  shipped  in  by  speculators  counting  on  its 
ultimate  rise  in  value.  While  all  the  bankers  concede  this  to  be 
a  strong  point,  some  of  them  think  that  only  that  part  of  the 
bill  relating  to  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  en- 
forced immediately,  and  that  the  other  parts  may  not  be  acted 
upon  for  some  time.  On  this  point  the  Minister  of  Finance 
writes  as  follows:  "If  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  over  the 
silver  which  it  contains  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  and 


sacrifices  of  the  Mexican  nation,  it  would  be  by  no  means  just 
that  the  profit  involved  in  this  operation  should  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  in  foreign  countries  who  have  accepted  the  dollar  merely 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  without  ever  entertaining  the  remotest 
intention  of  utilizing  it  as  currency  in  dealing  with  Mexico. 
Thus  no  one  will  be  injured  by  the  prohibition  to  reimport 
Mexican  dollars,  but  in  order  that  the  country  may  not  become  liable 
to  even  a  shadow  of  reproach  in  this  respect  a  period  of  time 
may  be  allowed  in  which  persons  desiring  to  reimport  dollars, 
may  do  so." 

Depression  in  the  German  Rubber  Industry. 

Notwithstanding  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
rubber  goods  in  Germany,  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry 
of  that  country  is  suffering  from  a  severe  depression.  This  is 
ascribed  to  ( 1 )  thh  remarkable  advance  of  crude  rubber,  ( 2 ) 
over-production,  due  to  the  excessive  increase  in  the  number  and 
capacity  of  rubber  factories  since  1899,  and  (3)  the  action  of 
the  electrical  manufacturing  companies,  who  were  previously 
large  consumers  of  rubber  fixtures,  in  establishing  special  de- 
partments for  making  their  own  supplies. 

The  Germans  assert  that  the  enhanced  cost  (from  57  cents  in 
1902  to  $1.19  in  1904)  is  not  due  to  a  diminishing  supply  for,, 
thanks  to  more  intelligent  methods  of  tapping  and  gathering 
the  gum,  as  well  as  to  improved  means  of  transportation  fromi 
remote  Brazilian  forests  and  the  planting  of  rubber  trees  in 
various  countries,  the  production  of  crude  gum  is  now  slowly 
increasing.  They  charge  that  the  high  cost  of  crude  caoutchoue 
is  due  almost  wholly  to  manipulation,  especially  in  England, 
where  a  few  powerful  firms  are  able  to  control  the  supply  and 
fix  prices  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  the  enormously  increased  use  of  pneumatic 
tires  for  motor  vehicles,  and  of  solid-rubber  tires  for  carriages, 
cabs,  etc.,  has  made  a  heavy  draft  on  the  crude-rubber  supply; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  but  a  limited  though  steady 
demand  for  bicycle  tires,  which  five  or  six  years  ago  were  made 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  so  that  the  deficit  in  that  specialty, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  balances  the  increased  consumption  of 
rubber  for  motor  vehicles. 

The  fatal  fact  which  underlies  more  or  less  the  whole  situa- 
tion in  Germany  is  that,  on  account  of  the  excessive  number  of 
factories  and  consequent  overproduction,  it  is  impossible  for 
manufacturers  to  force  up  the  selling  prices  of  their  goods  in 
keeping  with  the  double  cost  of  raw  material.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  control  the  situation  through  the  formation  of  a 
trust,  but  owing  to  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  thes& 
attempts  have  utterly  failed.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  only  eight  rubber  factories  exist,  a  syndicate  was  readily 
formed  which  advanced  prices  to  fit  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials, and  thereby  gave  the  independent  German  manufacturers 
a  chance,  which  they  promptly  improved,  to  undersell  the  Aus- 
trian makers  in  their  own  market. 

Brazilian  Hardwoods. 

Under  date  of  December  1,  1904,  United  States  Consul- 
General  Eugene  Seeger,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  as  follows  from 
Chicago:— 

"During  recent  travels  in  the  United  States  I  have  observed 
that  the  prices  of  the  finer  grades  of  hardwood  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  impediment  to  the  trade.  I 
therefore  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  wood  in- 
dustries to  the  fact  that  fine  varieties  of  cabinet  woods  are  very 
abundant  on  some  of  the  navigable  rivers  in  the  southern  part 
of  Brazil  and  also  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo.  Freights 
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between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  in  sailing  vessels  are  very 
cheap  at  present,  and  it  is  easy  to  secure  concessions  from  the 
State  governments  for  large  tracts  of  timber  land;  consequently 
the  export  of  the  finer  grades  of  cabinet  wood  from  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  promises  to  be  a  lucrative  business.  I  would 
advise  those  interested  in  the  wood  industries  to  make  investiga- 
tions promptly  before  European  competitors  have  secured  the 
most  desirable  properties  and  privileges.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  assist  any  efforts  made  in  this  direction." 

Travellers'  Taxes. 

Mexico. — By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  law  taxing  traveling 
salesmen  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico^  all  representatives  of 
foreign  business  houses  will  have  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $10,  and 
those  of  local  business  men,  $5.  The  license  must  be  obtained 
before  any  business  can  be  done,  in  defaiilt  of  which  a  fine  of  .$2 
will  be  imposed  for  every  day  until  such  license  is  secured.  All 
buyers  of  goods  from  unlicensed  salesmen  are  subject  to  the  same 
fine. — TJ.  8.  Consul,  Veracruz. 

The  World's  Production  of  Gold. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  world's  output  of  gold  in' 
1903  by  countries,  are  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Agent  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  furnish  food  for 
reflection  to  Canadians  who  are  interested  in  developing  an  ex- 
port business  in  Australia,  especially  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
to  gold  miners: 

Gold.  Gold. 

Australasia.   .  ..    £18,288,070      China   1,501,560 

United  States  .  .        15,086,300      Corea   615,000 

Africa   13,939,610      Colombia.  .....     -  558,500 

Kussia   5,049,000      All  other  ...  ..  3,207,360 

Canada   3,955,250   

India   2,324,930 

Mexico   2,188,890 


Total . 


£66,732,470 


Bicycles. 

China. — The  Chinese  are  beginning  to  buy  a  great  many 
bicycles  and  accessories.  Shanghai,  like  most  towns  on  the 
Chinese  coast,  is  built  on  a  level.  The  roads  are  macadamized, 
and  are  very  fair  for  riding  on.  The  aim  of  most  of  the  "boys" 
or  servants  is  to  possess  a  machine,  and  this  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  cheap  bicycles.  A  good  many  Belgian  machines  were 
at  one  time  introduced,  but  they  were  found  to  be  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  hard  work  they  are  put  to  here.  Their  price 
also  was  against  them.  Bicycles  sent  to  China  should  be  of  the 
very  best  and  strongest  quality,  otherwise  the  boom  for  this 
form  of  locomotion  will  collapse. — Belgian  Consul- General  at 
Shanghai. 

Electric  Supplies. 

China. — Several  of  the  larger  mission  schools  in  Hangchau 
and  vicinity  are  considering  the  equipment  of  their  schools  with 
small  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  connection  with  gasoline- 
engine  power.  They  are  doing  this  both  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
and  for  the  means  such  plants  would  afford  for  instruction.  Fifty- 
light  or  sixty-light  plants  will  probably  be  about  the  size  needed. 
The  equipment  of  one  or  two  schools  with  such  plants  will  lead 
to  the  equipment  of  others,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  chief 
importance  of  the  matter  is  in  the  fact  that  these  small  plants 
will  be  object  lessons  for  Chinese  business  men  and  officials  of 
what  can  easily  be  done  in  the  cities  in  commercial  light  plants. 
Several  American  electric-light  people  are  considering  schemes 
for  the  establishment  of  light  plants  in  cities  of  this  province, 
but  so  far,  among  other  hindrances,  they  have  lacked  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Chinese  business  men.  With  a  few  object  lessons 
at  hand  this  backwardness  may  be  overcome.  The  development 
of  trade  in  electrical  supplies  and  machinery  in  this  part  of 
China  will  probably  be  very  rapid  when  once  it  is  well  started, 
and  the  field  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  American  business 
men. — U.S.  Consul,  Hangchau.. 


Salted  Salmon. 

Japan. — Regarding  the  probable  prospects  of  the  export  of 
Canadian  salmon  into  Japan,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
a  good  future  for  the  trade  if  the  Canadian  produce  can  success- 
fully compete  with  Japanese  and  Russian  salmon  in  point  of 
prices.  The  Japanese  use  salted  salmon  extensively;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  general  increase  of  import  despite  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  the  domestic  output,  the  consumption  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  Japanese,  as  a  rule,  take  salted  salmon,  the  use 
of  canned  salmon  in  ordinary  times  being  very  limited  amongst 
them.  They  do  not  show  a  particular  fondness  for  the  Canadian 
salted  salmon,  for  its  flavor  is  not  to  their  taste.  The  Canadian 
article  mostly  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  as  the  food  of  the 
operatives  of  spinning  and  other  factories,  and  of  miners,  on  ac- 
count of  its  comparative  cheapness.  At  present  the  Canadian 
export  of  salted  salmon  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  fisher- 
men in  Canada,  who  know  how  to  salt  fish  to  suit  the  Japanese 
palate. 

The  duty  on  salted  salmon  is  47  Vs  cents  per  picul  (=  133 
lbs.),  but  a  measure  is  now  before  the  Parliament  to  increase 
it,  and  six  or  seven  months  hence  it  will  likely  be  71  cents  per 
133  lbs. 

The  following  merchants  deal  in  salted  salmon  largely:- — 
Hamaguchi  Shoten,  Kita  Shimbori,  Tokyo,  and  Watanabe  Jiemon, 
Aomonocho,  Nihombashi-ku,  Tokyo.  —  Canadian  Commercial 
Agent,  Yokahama. 

Sanitary  Fittings. 

Argentina.- — The  National  Government  has  decided  to  equip 
the  houses  of  San  Juan  with  modern  sanitary  fittings  (eloacas 
domiciliarias) ,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sum  of  $600,000  has  been 
granted.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  within  three  years,  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direccion  General  de  Obras  de 
Salubridad  de  la  Nacion  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  whom  all  inquiries 
should  be  sent. — U.  S.  Consul,  Munich,  Germany. 

Flour  Trade  of  Brazil. 

The  preference  of  the  40  per  cent,  accorded  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  United  States  flour  in  April  last,  seems  to  have 
had  a  very  different  result  from  what  was  anticipated.  Instead 
of  securing  the  market  to  United  States  millers,  it  has  really 
worked  to  the  immense  advantage  of  British  millers  who  have 
established  factories  on  the  spot,  and  who,  in  the  words  of.  U.S. 
Consul  Chamberlain,  "look  with  equanimity  on  20  per  cent, 
profits  on  money  invested."  In  the  first  place  the  local  millers 
have  an  advantage  over  Argentine  flour  of  35  cents  on  every 
barrel  in  the  matter  of  duty  alone.  United  States  flour,  while 
enjoying  a  preference,  is  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  50  cents 
a  barrel,  the  difference  in  freight  rates  between  Baltimore  and 
Rio  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1904  there  was  a  total  decrease  in  imports  of  flour  to  Brazil  of 
95,157  barrels,  of  wliich  decrease  the  share  of  the  United  States 
was  86,600  barrels. 

Condensed  Milk. 

Philippine  Islands. — There  is  in  these  islands  an  excellent 
trade  to  be  done  in  condensed  milk,  all  the  best  brands  selling 
very  freely.  The  imports  during  1903  reached  $230,472,  the 
greater  part  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  French  brands  are  beginning  to  enter  the 
market. — Belgian  Vice-Consul  at  Manila. 

Pumps. 

Mexico. — The  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  this 
market  has  created  a  demand  for  centrifugal  pumps  of  a  much 
higher  pressure  than  those   up   to  '  now  employed,  of  a  larger 

capacity  than  usual,  and  able  to  raise  water  from  a  depth  of  200 
or  300  yards.    The  first  of  these  pumps  introduced  came  from 

Switzerland,  but  the  Swiss  makers  sold  their  patents  to  the  United 
States  manufacturers,  who  now  supply  all  the  larger  pumps 
used  in  the  leading  mines  here. — French  Consular  Report. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES. 

NOTE.  — ■  For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


227  Agencies — Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany — A  commission  agent 
who  represents  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  enjoys  an  Al  reputation,  desires  to 
talce  up  agencies  of  Canadian  firms.  He  mentions  particu- 
larly provisions. 

228  Amsterdam,  Holland — An  active  man  with  good  connection 
desires  to  procure  the  agency  of  a  leather  exporter. 

229  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic — A  company  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  agents  and  commission  merchants,  who  send 
good  references,  offer  their  services  as  manufacturers'  agents 
for  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  Up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  represented  only  European  manufacturers  and  desire 
to  make  Canadian  connections. 

230  Leeds,  England — A  young  man  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  commercial  possibilities  in  the  above  country  offers 
his  services  as  a  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  introduce  their  goods  in  Belgium  and  to  furnish  reliable 
trade  information  when  desired. 

231  London,  England — (a)  The  names  of  Canadian  firms  seeking 
an  outlet  for  their  goods  in  Great  Britain  are  asked  for  by 
a  correspondent  in  a  position  to  take  agencies. 

232  (b)  A  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Lon- 
don are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
requiring  representation,  and  having  novelties  suitable  for 
the  English  market. 

233  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — A  correspondent  who  is  a 
general  importing  agent  of  American  goods  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  who  sends  good  references,  de- 
sires to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms. 

234  Rotterdam,  Holland — A  correspondent  in  Rotterdam  who  has 
carried  on  the  business  of  commission  agent  and  was  at 
one  time  representing  an  electrical  equipment  company  in 
Chicago,  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  of  good  reputation, 
desires  to  represent  a  reliable  shipper  of  provisions. 

235  Barrels  (oak),  Staves,  Tops  and  Bottoms,  Cornice  Poles, 
Rings  and  Ends,  Spring  Blind  Rollers,  Wash  Boards — A  cor- 

.  respondent  in  Manchester,  England,  desires  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  in 
the  above  lines  of  goods. 

236  Barrels  and  Staves — A  New  York  export  house  entering  par- 
ticularly the  South  American  republics,  desires  to  communi- 
cate with  shippers  of  the  above. 

237  Boards  (pulp) — Application  is  made  by  an  English  firm  for 
makers  in  Canada  of  wood  pulp  boards,  in  white,  tinted  and 
leather  colors,  such  as  are  used  for  paper  boxes,  bookbind- 
ing and  printing  purposes;  size  22  x  32  inches,  from  forty 
to  six  hundred  sheets  to  the  hundred-weight  (112  lbs.). 

238  Boards  (spliced) — A  Manchester,  England,  enquiry  has  been 
received  for  3  or  5  ply  boards,  %-inch  thickness,  such  as  are 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  trouser  presses. 

239  Bookcases — A  Newfoundland  correspondent  asks  for  names 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bookcases. 

240  Boots  and  Shoes — A  correspondent  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  who 
regularly  covers  the  West  Indies  Islands,  and  already  repre- 
sents Canadian  firms  in  that  field,  desires  to  represent  a 
manufacturer  of  canvas  and  tan  boots  and  shoes. 

241  Bottles  (syphon) — An  English  firm  of  syphon  bottle  makers 
for  mineral  and  aerated  waters,  who  are  manufacturing  a 
new  patent  earthenware  syphon,  wish  to  interest  Canadian 
users  of  such  goods  in  the  invention. 

242  Canned  Goods — An  English  firm  largely  interested  in  the 
canned  goods  business  desires  to  undertake  the  representa- 
tion of  some  good  Canadian  packers  not  already  having 
agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


243  Cheese  and  Butter — A  London,  England,  firm  interested  in 
the  colonial  export  trade,  desire  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  ahd  shippers  of  cheese  and  butter, 
canned  or  potted,  and  in  tins. 

244  Dowels — Inquiry  is  made  by  an  English  firm' for  the  names 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  dowels  (%-incli  to  one  inch)  chair 
and  table  legs  turned  from  maple  or  birch,  cornice  poles, 
oak  barrel  staves  and  tops,  and  copper  ore. 

245  Electrical  Apparatus,  Fixtures,  Light,  Supplies,  Rubber — A 
London,  England,  firm  desires  particulars  and  catalogues  of 
the  above  lines  of  goods  and  states  that  business  is  likely 
to  result. 

246  Flour,  Corn  Meal,  Oats.  Etc.— A  reliable  firm  in  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  desires  to  make  Canadian  connections  in  the 
above  and  other  lines. 

247  Flour,  Fish,  Tinned  Meats,  Condensed  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese, 
Hams,  Washing  Blue,  Soaps,  Sweet  Biscuits,  Shirts  and  Col- 
lars— A  coiujnission  agent  established  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  1891  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires  to  handle  the 
above  lines  on  a  commission  basis,  terms  of  payment  to  be 
arranged.     Several  responsible  references  are  forwarded. 

248  Foods  and  Drugs — A  firm  in  Croydon,  England,  which  em- 
ploys a  staff  of  travellers  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
specialties  in  food  and  drug  lines,  proprietary  articles  and 
similar  goods,  to  the  trade,  wishes  to  act  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  those  lines  and  also  of  manufactured  specialties, 
wishes  to  appoint  a  Canadian  agent. 

249  Fruits  (green  and  evaporated) — A  wholesale  merchant 
established  in  Redon,  France,  since  1846,  desires  to  procure 
a  general  line  of  green  and  evaporated  fruits,  but  particii- 
larly  mentions  apples.    Eeferenees  are  forwarded. 

250  Fruit,  Fish  and  Vegetables — A  London,  England,  firm  of 
agents  and  brokers  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian 
canners  of  fruit,  fish  and  vegetables  who  may  wish  to  de- 
velop export  trade. 

251  Handles — A  large  importer  of  handles  of  various  kinds  in 
Camborne,  Cornwall,  desires  to  get  prices  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

252  Hardware,  Enamelled  Goods,  Woodenware,  Boots  and  Shoes 

■ — A  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  the  above  and  other  lines  requiring  repre- 
sentation in  Great  Britain.  He  also  desires  to  appoint 
agents  in  Canada  for  the  sale  of  boot  protectors  and  lasts. 

253  Iseather — A  firm  of  leather  merchants  in  London,  England, 
asks  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  tanners 
of  sole,  upper  and  other  leathers,  seeking  an  export  outlet. 

254  Plate  (steel  and  tin) — A  large  firm  of  steel  and  tin  plate 
manufacturers  in  South  Wales,  already  doing  a  large  trade 
through  merchants,  but  who  desire  to  do  business  direct, 
wishes  to  appoint  a  Canadian  agent. 

255  Plugs  or  Shives — Inquiry  is  again  made  frojn  England  for 
names  and  addresses  of  actual  manufacturers  in  Canada  of 
wooden  plugs  or  shives,  by  parties  able  to  import  them  in 
considerable  quantities. 

256  Pulp  (wood) — Enquiry  has  been  received  from  Mexico  for 
the  names  of  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp. 

257  Rollers  (maple) — Inquiry  is  made  from  England  for  the 
names  of  parties  in  Canada  in  a  position  to  supply  large 
quantities  of  maple  rollers  for  use  in  wall  paper  printing. 
The  wood  must  be  seasoned,  with  a  two-inch  bore  and 
painted  ends. 

258  Silex — A  leading  metal  and  mineral  merchant  in  London, 
England,  is  open  to  purchase  supplies  of  "silex,"  and  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers  of  the  material. 

259  Sticks  (lacrosse) — A  London,  England,  enquiry  has  been  re- 
ceived for  lacrosse  sticks.  These  are  wanted  both  strung 
and  unstrung. 
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RECIPROCITY  A  DREAM  OF  THE  PAST 

{Continued  from  page  428). 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  occupations  of  life.  Min- 
erals in  abundance;  100,000  square  miles  of  coal  yet  untouched, 
in  addition  to  our  present  areas  which  are  being  operated.  Gold 
in  almost  every  province,  our  production  last  year  being  second 
among  the  nations  to  that  of  your  country  and  Australia. 
Nickel,  admittedly  the  richest  deposits  that  are  known.  Timber, 
majestic  forests  that  yielded  in  1903  a  harvest  of  $80,000,000. 
In  pulp  now  alone  our  statisticians  estimate  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient to  make  4,500,000,000  tons  of  pulp,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  consumption  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
could  supply  them  for  half  a  thousand  years.  We  are  now 
sending  you  1,000,000  cords  per  year,  but  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  shall  manufacture  this  at  home 
by  the  labor  of  our  own  people.  Agricultural  lands!  There  lies 
an  empire  in  itself — 265,000,000  acres  yet  to  be  ploughed,  each 
acre  rich  with  the  accumulated  fertility  of  the  centuries.  Fish- 
eries of  coast  and  river  and  lake  that  yielded  last  year  over  $35,- 
000,000  of  a  treasure,  and  that  offered  the  very  best  training 
and  recruiting  ground  of  the  navy.  Almost  countless  water 
powers  that  are  being  harnessed  as  the  servants  and  hand- 
maidens of  an  industry.  Nineteen  thousand  miles  of  railway, 
with  probably  eleven  thousand  miles  more  to  follow  within  the 
coming  decade.  Six  millions  of  people,  hardy,  intelligent.  God- 
fearing. A  climate  that  produces  strong  muscle  and  healthy 
brains,  and  that  makes  the  home  life,  the  main  foundation  of 
any  nation,  vigorous,  strong  and  pure. 

These,  Sir,  are  our  possessions  !  These  are  the  possessions 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  determination  to  build  a  nation. 
These,  Sir,  together  with  a  history  of  creditable  progress,  are 
our  reasons  for  looking  upon  Canada  as  a  young  giant  scarcely 


conscious  of  his  own  strength,  rising  to  enter  the  Olympian 
game  of  the  nations,  a  game  into  which  we  are  bound  he  shall 
enter  with  his  hands  unmanacled,  with  his  feet  untied  by  en- 
tangling alliances  for  the  struggle  and  the  race.  These  are  the 
things  which  have  fired  us  with  the  spirit  of  a  song  which  once 
rang  through  your  land  in  a  trying  time: 

"For  the  birthright  yet  unsold! 

For  the  history  yet  untold! 

For  the  future  yet  unfurled. 
Put  it  through!" 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY,  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 

PIANO  STOOLS 

FOR  BEST  TRADE 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 

OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

CLOSET  SEATS  AND  TANKS 

FOR  HOME  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co. 

Goderich,  Canada  Limited 


PAGE  FENCES  Wear  Best 

Ifc  is  the  fence  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time— stands  the  heaviest  strain— never  sags— the  standard  the  'world  over.  In  future  Page  Fences  will 
be  painted  WHITE,  which  is  an  added  protection  against  rust  in  addition  to  the  galvanizing.  Order  through  our  local  agent  or  direct  from  ua. 

THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  LIMITED,  Walkervllle,  Toronto,  Montreal,  St.  John,   Winnipeg.  20» 


president  : 
Geo.  F.  Trowbridge,  Esq. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  Dana,  Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

RoBT.  J.  Christie,  Esq. 

President 
Christie  Brown  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool— Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21  State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 
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Curtis  Steam  Turbine 


SIMPLE 


EFFICIENT 


REPAIRABLE 


FOR  ALTERNATING  OR  DIRECT  CURRENT 


HIGH  STEAM  ECONOMY  AT  ALL  LOADS 
Small  Floor  Space  Freedom  from  Vibratioiv 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  834 


Canadian  (general  £1^^^^^^  C^- 


LIMITED 


HEAD 

orncE : 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES  : 

MONTREAL.  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG.  CALGARY,  VANCOVVER.  ROSSLAND 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 


Band  Saw  Filer. 

Cyclone  Grinder 

No.  17 

BUILT  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES 

Bearings  absolutely  DUST  PROOF,  Automatic  Oilers 
To  carry  2  wheels  12  to  16  in.  diameter,  3  in.  thick. 


42  inches 
30  " 
I*  " 


Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor 
Distance  between  wheels 
Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars 
Size  of  bearing-s  .  -  .  8x19/16  " 
Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor  -  5  and  6x4^  " 
Diameter  of  collars  -        .        -        6  " 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  -  35  ' ' 
Size  of  base     -       -       -       -       23  x  27  " 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  15  x  16  x  4^ 
inches  face. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley,  8  in.  diameter,  5  in.  face, 
and  should  run  about  650  revs,  per  minute. 


Hart  Band  Saw  Filer 


AUTOMATIC 


MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES 


This  machine  is  simple  in  design  and  easily 
operated. 

After  the  teeth  of  a  Band  Re-saw  have  been  put  into 
good  and  uniform  shape  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  but 
little  attention  is  needed  to  maintain  them  in  perfect  shape 
and  efficiency. 

The  sharpening  is  finished  complete  and  is  better 
than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  pawl  moves  the  saw  to  the  left  at  the  rate  of 
about  45  teeth  to  the  minute. 

The  emery  wheel  moves  in  and  out  of  each  tooth  as 
it  passes,  grinding  either  front,  throat  or  back,  or  all 
three,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 


^ 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  17. 


CATALOGUES  ARID  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
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HHgH 


Embossed  Steel 


IS  THE  INTERIOR 
FINISH  OF  TO-DAY 


IT  SURPASSES 


C  O  \y  E  R  I  IN  G 


EVERYTHING  ELSE 
YET  DEVISED  FOR 


CEILINGS  AND  WALLS 


JUST  ONE 

OF  OUR  MANY  DESIGNS 

BEAUTIFUL 
COMBINATIONS  TO 
CHOOSE  FROM 

If  You're  interested 

ASK 
US  FOR 
CATALOGUE 


IT'S  EASILY  APPLIED 
LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 

VERMIN-PROOF 

AND 

It's 
Not 

Expensive 


Suitable  for  Buildings  of  Every  Description 

The  rapid  increase  in  our  business  is  due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  goods 
we  manufacture,  careful  handling  and  quick  ship7iient. 


HERE'S    THE   STEEL  SHINGLE 

THAT'S  ALWAYS  ON  TOP 

"EASTLAKE" 

It  is  Positively  WATER-TIGHT, 
FIRE,  LIGHTNING  and  RUST-PROOF 


Ionian 

Thiey 
Last 
A 

Lifetime 


FOR  THE  SIDES  OF  YOUR 
BUILDING 

"Rock-faced  Stone,  4  in  1" 

steel  Siding,  makes  an  attractive, 
warm,  economical  finish 


GET  ESTIMATE  OF  COST 
TO  COVER  YOUR 
ROOF 


ANYONE  CAN 
PUT  IT 
ON 


Galvanized  or  Painted  Galvanized  or  Painted 

Our  Prices  are  Right  and  We  Want  Your  Business 

The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  :";7NTn"'' 

J.  0.  THORN,  General  Manager  LIMITED        '  ^KUN  I  U,  CANADA. 
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Temagami 

A  Magnificent  Territory  in  New  Ontario,  embracing  all  the  attractions  that  are  sought  after  by  the 

Tourist,  Angler  and  Hunter 

The  building-  of  a  new  railway  from  North  Bay  through  the  heart  of  this  grand  territory  opens  up  the  way  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  are  looking  for  new  fields  to  explore  and  for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Temagami  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  offering-  the  angler  magnificent  sport.    Black  Bass,  Speckled  Trout,  Lake  Trout, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  other  fish  are  found  in  abundnace. 


An  Hour's  Catch  on  Granite  Lake,  Temagami  Region. 

In  the  open  season  larg-e  game  attract  the  hunter,  and  Moose  are  plentiful. 
The  reg-ion  is  a  Forest  Reserve  open  to  all  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 
Altitude  above  sea  level  over  1000  feet. 
Health  giving  efficacy  in  its  pure  air. 

Temagami  is  the  "M^cca"  for  the  tired  business  man  and  where  more  perfect  rest  and  tranqLi  ity  can  be  found  than  even 
the  tired  mind  longs  for  or  fancy  depicts. 

It  is  a  land  of  virgin  forest  with  fishing  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  and  a  land  where  neither  the  settler  nor  the  lumberman 
has  penetrated. 

As  an  objective  point  for  the  canoeist  it  is  a  peerless  region  offering  pleasures  unobtainable  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

And  it's  all  so  easy  too.    Only  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto  by  an  all  rail  route  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  heart  of 
the  happiest  pleasure  grounds  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 

Before  making  any  arrangements  for  your  next  summer's  outing  consider  the  great  attractions  that  this  new  territory  offers. 

Full  particulars,  handsome  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  all  information  can  be  secured  by  applying  to 

G.  T.  BELL 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
1  "  Montreal,  Que. 
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Canadian  Manufacturers 

A  TTENTION  ! 


We  Solicit  Your  Enquiries  for 

PLATFORM  AND  CRANE  SCALES 


ALSO  FOR 


GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


We  offer  strictly  tiigh  grade  goods 

MANUFACTURED  IN  CANADA 

and  sold  under  our  Absolute  guarantee 

AS  TO  QUALITY 
WRITE  US  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  km  PRICES 

DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

TORONTO  nONTREAL 
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A  NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

For  nearly  sixty  years  the  "  Canadian  Almanac  "  has  regularly  made  its  appearance  and  has  been  a  welcome  visitor 
and  an  indispensable  handbook  to  every  merchant,  teacher,  business  and  professional  man  in  the  broad  Dominion.  The 
Canadian  Almanac  was  first  issued  in  1847,  and  from  a  modest  pamphlet  of  about  100  pages  has  grown  to  a  substantial 
book  of  448  pages,  filled  with  useful  and  valuable  information.    It  contains  among  other  things: — 


Astronomical  Calculations 

These  calculations  are  made  expressly  for  the  Canadian 
Almanac  at  the  Provincial  Observatory,  Toronto,  and  contain 
many  items  of  information  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere, 
and  invaluable  to  astronomers,  surveyers,  students,  etc. 
Eclipses,  Star  Tables  and  Latitude  Tables  are  given  ;  also  a 
Perpetual  Calendar  for  2000  years  by  which  the  day  of  the 
week  can  be  found  for  any  date  between  the  year  1,  A.D. ,  and 
the  year  2000,  A.D. 

Tide  Tables,  Halifax,  Quebec,  St.  John 

Showing  the  time  of  High  and  "Low  Water  for  each  day  of 


1905. 


Statistics  of  Trade.    Census  Returns 


A  Short  History  of  Canadai. 

Being  a  list  of  Historical  Landmarks  in  Canadian  History 
with  their  dates. 

Customs  Tariff  of  Canada 

Every  item  alphabetically  arranged  ;  containing  also  The 
French  Treaty,  The  British  Preference  and  the  New  Dumping 
Clause. 

Weights  and  Measures  and  Exchange  Tables 

Banks  in  Canada  with  Branches  and  Names  of 
Managers 

Forms  of  Government  Throughout  the  World 

A  list  of  every  country  in  the  world,  giving  its  population, 
area  and  form  of  government. 

British  Army  and  Navy 

Valuable  information  regarding  these  two  great  forces, 
especially  interesting  at  the  present  time. 

Complete  Canadian  Militia  List 

Arranged  according  to  Regiments,  and  giving  the  names  of 
all  Officers  down  to  Captains. 

Postal  Information  and  List  of  Post  Offices 

This  list  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  It  gives  the 
name  of  every  Post  Oflflce  in  Canada  with  the  Railroad  on 
which  located  or  nearest  Railway  Station. 

Newspapers  and  Magazines  Published  in  Canada 

giving  their  polities  and  time  of  issue. 

Titled  Canadians 

A  List  of  Canadians  who  have  received  the  honor  of 
Knighthood,  etc.,  from  the  British  Crown;  also  the  Imperial 
Service  Order. 


The  British  Government 

A  short  description  of  the  different  Departments  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  Officials. 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 

A  list  of  all  the  principal  Officials,  both  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces,  containing  among  other  things  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  polities  of  tlie  Members,  and  the  major- 
ities obtained  at  the  last  election  ;  also  Members  of  the  various 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Provinces. 

A  Complete  Clergy  List 

Containing  a  list  of  all  the  Ministers  of  the  various  Denom- 
inations, including  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, Roman  Catholic,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  others. 

Legal  and  Judicial  Information. 

Containing  the  principal  Court  Officials  of  the  various 
Provinces  ;  also  County  and  Judicial  Officers,  Registrars, 
Division  Court  Clerks  and  Treasurers,  Police  Magistrates,  etc. 

A  Law  List 

Giving  the  names  of  the  Barristers  and  Solicitors  in 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and  N.W.T. 

Educational  Institutions 

The  Principal  Universities,  Colleges  and  Schools  through- 
out the  Dominion,  giving  the  names  of  the  various  Professors 
and  Teachers,  and  the  subjects  taught  by  them. 

Miscellaneous  Societies 

Including  a  list  of  Masonic  Lodges  and  various  Societies 
and  Institutions  of  a  Literary,  Scientific  and  Social  character 
hroughou|  the  Dominion. 

Life  Assurance 

Interesting  statistics  of  Life  Assurance  in  Canada  ;  also  the 
rates  charged  by  the  various  Companies  for  insurance  according 
to  age  and  plan. 

Particulars  of  Bank  and  Other  Stocks 

A  statement  showing  the  various  stocks  listed  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  giving  particulars  of  capital,  reserve, 
dividend,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  price  at  which  the  stock 
was  sold. 

Historical  Diary  for  1903-4 

An  interesting  record  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  the 
year  ;  very  useful  for  students  and  all  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 


A  Colored  Ma.p  of  the  Province  of  Ontc>Lrio  is  giverv  with  every  Copy  of  the  AImai.naLC. 

THE  CANADIAN  ALMANAC 

is  a  large  8vo  vol.  of  448  pages  and  is  publisKed  in  two  styles  of  binding. 
Paper  Covers       -  40  cents  Cloth,  with  Leather  Back       -       -       -       75  cents 

Servt  postpaid  to  arvy  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  COPP,  CLARK  COMPANY.  Limited, 

64  «.  66  Front  Street  West 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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H.  G.  Vogel  Co 

30  St.  George  St. 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinicier. 

It  will 
cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  half  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


Central  Business  College 
Building 


B\isiness 
Ed\icaLtioiv 

is  the  keynote  to  the  suc- 
cess of  hundreds  of  YOUNG 
MEN  and  WOMEN  who 
have  been  trained  in  our 
well  known  school — The 


of  Toronto 


An  annual  enrollment  of  over 
twelve  hundred  students  ;  a 
staff  of  twenty-two  capable 
teachers  and  first  class  equip- 
ment including"  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  typewriting-  ma- 
chines indicate  something  of 
the  standard  of  our  college. 

No  vacations.  Enter  any 
time.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited.   Write  for  catalogue  to 

W.  D.  Shaw,  Principal. 


W.  D.  Shaw.  Prin. 


Stencil  Paper— for  Stencil  Machine 

put  up  in  100  sheets  of  suitable  size. 

Stencil  Inks 

both  dry  and  liquid,  all  colors,  brilliant. 
Stencil  Brushes  and  Marking  Pots 

Rubber  Stamps  and  Rubber  Type 

We  furnish  the  shipping  room  with  the  best  of  everything 
Send  for  lists. 


Canada  Stencil  Cutting  Machine 

MANUFACTURES    BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

n.  BARNARD,  Proprietor.  HAMLITON,  ONT. 


Good  Advertising 

in 

The  Old  Country. 

Ours  is  the  largest  advertising  agency 
in  Europe  and  our  history  covers  a  period 
of  over  half-a-cenlury.  The  business  has 
grown  to  its  present  magni;ude  in  the 
only  way  thit  such  a  business  can  grow, 
namely,*  y  making  sound  expanding  trade 
for  the  advertisers  who  retain  us.  It  would 
by  no  means  profit  us  to  advise  a  Colonial 
Merchant  to  entei*  the  markets  of  the 
Motherland,  were  we  not  confident  of  his 
success  under  our  guidance.  During  our 
long  history,  we  have  built  up  sufficient 
influence  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  most 
favourable  terms  for  our  clients.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  subject.  Write 
and  ask  us  what  you  wish  to  know. 

Mather  &  Crowther  l 

OFFICES  FOR.  ADVERTISING 
10,  1 1,  12  &  13,  New  Bridge  Street, 
London,  England.  ( -  s^SSlfsilf Son.- ) 
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H6g  FOR.D 
MOTOR  CARS 
For  1905 


THE  FORD  MOTOR  CARS  are  now  made  in  Canada  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 
the  most  successful  designer  of  Automobiles  in  America.  The  FORD  has  won  a  foremost  place 
among  American  Cars  by  its  sterling  reliability  under  the  most  severe  tests.  DON'T  EXPERIMENT — 
JUST  BUY  A  FORD. 

The  FORD  with  detachable  side  entrance  Tonneau,  double  opposed  horizontal  motor  of 

10  h.  p.  planetary  transmission,  chain  drive,  wheel  base  78  inches.    Price   $1100.00 

The  same  Car  without  Tonneau   $1000.00 

The  FORD  TOURING  CAR.  with  side  entrance  Tonneau,  20  h.  p.  4  cyHnder  vertical 
-;                         motor,  direct  drive  with  universal  coupling  force  feed  oiling  device,  wheel  base  92  inches, 
weight  onl}'  1710  lbs.    More  power  with  less  weight  than  any  car  sold  at  anywhere  near 
this  price   $2500.00 

We  Wanl  Good  Live  Agents  all  over  the  Dominion.    Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue  and  full  particulars 

THE  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  of  CANADA,  Ltd.,  WaLlkerville,  Ont. 


genuine: 


SALUTE 


SNAP  LEVER  OILER 


5ANCHO 


SIGHT  FEED  OILER 


AUTOMATIC  INJECTOR 
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TO   THE   VAR.NISH  BUYER 

the    most    serious    considerations    are    quality,    reliability  and 
uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 
Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 

ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use. 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference, 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limiied 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALKE'RVILLE     -  OJSfT. 


Malleable 
Iron 

Castings 

Castings  supplied  in  the 
rough  or  finished 

Tinned    Castings  a 
Specialty 

McKinnon  Dash  & 
Metal  Works  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES    -  ONTARIO 


BRASS,  BRONZE  and 
SOLID  NICKEL 
CASTINGS 

Steel  Neck  Yoke  and  Whiffle- 
tree  Trimmings 

Screw  Pin  devices 

Perfection  Cow  Ties 

Halter  and  Trace  Chains 

Manufacturers  of 

SADDLERY  AND  CARRIAGE 

HARDWARE 
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THE 


WATEROVS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


Built 

in 

all 

Sizes. 


BR.ANTFOR.D 


CANADA 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Celebrated  Pickering  Governor 

WILL  REGULATE  THE  SPEED  OF  ANY  ENGINE 


We  always 
keep  a 
stock  of 
these 
Governors 
on  hand. 


GET  OUR  PRICES 


Bertram  Rapid  Production  Mill 


/^^RITICALLY  examine  our  42- 
inch  Mill — you  will  find  every 
line  indicates  strength,  proportion  of 
parts,  and    convenient    methods  of 
operating.     From    the    bed    to  the 
bridge  at  top  of  standards  shows  it 
was  designed  for  present  day  require- 
ments with  enough  rigidity  to  provide 
for  future  developments  of  high  speed 
steel.   Our  42-inch  mill  weighs  14,000 
lbs.,  made  of  the  best  material,  every 
pound    properly    distributed  from 
knowledge  gained  by  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, which  accounts  for  Bertram's 
Mills  being  installed  in  the  largest 
Canadian  factories  in  preference  to 
the  best  made  American  machines. 


Our  Line  of  Mills  R-a-nges  from  30  to  168  inches. 
Descriptive  Circula^rs  for  the  Asking, 


The  JOHN  BERTRAM  ®.  SONS  CO.,  Ltd 


DUNDAS,  ONTARIO.  CANADA. 
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Our  No.  3  Pipe 
Machine,  built  like 
a  Machine  Tool,  ca- 
pacity I2  in.  to  6  in. 
New  and  improved 
features  make  this 
a  successful  Tool 
either  for  Hand  or 
Power  use. 

Circulars  and 
prices  on  applica- 
tion. 


TKe  R.  McDougall  Co.,     galt,  can. 


THIS 

24-inch 
SHAPER 

HAS 

cone  working-  on  long  sleeve  do- 
ing; away  with  outside  bearing. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  head  in  any  direction. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  knee. 

Extension  base  and  support  for 
knee. 

Stroke  can  be  changed  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Eight 
different  number  of  strokes  per 
minute,  from  9  to  90. 

Many  other  features  of  merit. 

We  can  make  immediate  ship- 
ment of  these  Shapers. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars. 


LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

LONDON,  ONT. 
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REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL. 


Your  coal  bill  is  a  large  item  in  your  ex- 
pense account,  and  if  it  could  be  reduced  ten 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  a  large  addition  to 
your  net  profit. 

A  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler 
will  make  a  saving  of  a  least  ten  per  cent,  over 
an  externally  fired  boiler,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


'''  f     r  r     b  M  * 


A  Successful 
RsLilweLy  Roller 


BesLfiivg 


AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 

The  Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1904. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Gentlemen,— iJe  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Oar.   Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.   We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.    We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.    The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  o8ft.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

f7u  "1^''  co^^ts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.    We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 

cent,  ot  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuff  box. 

Judging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  poss    e.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Bbamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 

The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using-  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  fa,ctories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MANIEACTIRING  COMPANY,  Limited 

Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BlILDINO,  TORONTO.        Factory:  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

TORONTO 

MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Brown  Automatic  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 


WORKS    AND  OFFICE 

EsplacnoLde  Street  Ee^st,    -     -  TORONTO 


SHELDON  &  SHELDON,  CALT,  ONT. 

Hot  Blast  Heating 
Systems 

for 

Scliools,  Colleges, 

Public  Buildings, 
Warehouses,  Factories, 

Tanneries,  Railway 
Shops,  Car  Sheds  and 
Round  Houses. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUES.  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 


Mechanical  Draft 
Systems 

for 

Boiler  Plants,  Power 
Houses  and  Steamships. 

Drying  Systems 

of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
materials. 

Pneumatic  Conveyors  and 
Refuse  Removers  designed 
and  installed. 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

.  .  IN  .  . 
QUALITY 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAfl 
AIR 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 


SATISFACTORY 
.  .  IN  .  . 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  and  "  LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing-  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


^SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 


Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG 


Temporary  Offices— IS  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Nova  Scotia  5teel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS  =        TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNACE  =  =  FERRONA,  N.S. 
IRON  MINES  -  =  WABANA,  NFLD. 
COLLIERIES  =       =    SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,    ■    North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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Wire  Lockers 

for  Factories 


Wire  Window  Guards 
Wire  Signs 

Wire  Partitions 

Wire  Protectors 

For  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
MOTORS,  Etc, 

Eievator  Enclosures 

Wroughit  Iron  Work 
All  Kinds 

The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire, 
Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  umited 

117  King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

CATALOGUE 


THE 

SAMSON 
TUR.BINB: 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


"^WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  GO. 

LIMITEO 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  "^'m'ted 

Head  Office— 222  ST.  JAMES  ST„  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,      -  MONTREAL 


CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER'S  OF 


PaLints,  Colors  and^Varrvishes  for 

ALL  PURPOSES 

First  Hands  for  Painting  Material 


Japans  and  Va.rnishes  for 

MAKERS 

Paint  for  Engineers,  Bridge  Builders,  Boat  Builders 


K6e  CANADA  PAINT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Address  all  Enquiries  to  the  Head  Office,  MONTREAL 


LEGG  BROS 

Engravin?  (h. 


DESIGNING, 
ILIU^TRBTIMG. 

PHOTO  mmym 

OF  EVERY 
OESCRIPTIOM. 

H?5  JordixR  X 

TOl^ONTO. 


MACHINERY 

VEHICLES 

FASHIONS 
HALF-TONES 
WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 

WRITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS 
ON     YOUR  CATALOGUES 
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CABLE  ADDRESS     THERSON,"  TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2863. 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 


Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  ilanufacturers'  Association 


Offices: — Toronto  General  Trusts  Building;, 
59  Yonge  Street, 


TORONTO, 

Canada 


To  Reach  the  flerchant 

of  Western  Canada  quickly,  effectively  and 

economically  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  columns  of  "The  Com- 
mercial."   No  other  paper  can  give  you  the  service  you  desire. 
We  have  been    twenty-three   years    building  up  our  circulation, 
which  we  believe  is  larger  than  the  combined  circulation  of  al 
other  Canadian  trade  newspapers  in  these  provinces. 

A  year  ago  "The  Commercial"  carried   12  pages  of  advertising  j 
to-day   it    averages    28   pages.      Do  tfp^ 
you  want  any  better  proof? 


Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 


From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS  WITHY  &  CO.    Limited  MONTREAL 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OE  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE  FUND 


$2,000,000 
$700,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-Pre.<=ident 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfee,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


Arthur,  Ont. 

Aylmer 

Ayton 

Beeton 

Bridgeburg 

Burlington 

ClifTord 

Drayton 

Button 

Elmira 

Embro 

Glencoe 

Grand  Valley 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Hamilton,  East  End 


BRANCHES 

Ingersoll 

Kincardine 

Lakefield 

Leamington 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Orlllia 

Otterville 

Owen  Sound 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Ridgetown 

Ripley 

Rockwood 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Sarnia 


Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Schomberg 

Springfield 

Stoney  Creek 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

St.  Mary's 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thamesford 

Tilsonburg 

Tottenham 

Windsor 

Winona 

Woodstock 


Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank 
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Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability, 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOIEER  GO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t.     =      =  = 

TOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 


WIRE  COnON^WOOL  DRYING  FLOORS 


i+tH 


I  I  ij  I  y  i  y  I  u  I 


Special  oblong  and  square  meshes  for 
Cotton  and  Wool  Drying  Floors. 
Wire  Guards  for  Mill  Windows. 
Perforated  Metals  for  Dye  Vats. 
Wire  Rope  for  all  purposes.  ■. 


01  I  M  '■'"^  ^-  GREENING  WIRE  COMPANY,  Limited 

I    ri  1   I   r  i  1   P  HAMILTON,  ONT.  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Sadler^Haworth 


Oak  Leather  Belting 


Made  for  CANADIANS. 

By  CANADIANS. 

In  the  land  of  the 

CANADIANS. 

From  CANADIAN  Hides. 

Factories  at 

MONTREAL    -  TORONTO. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  3955 


KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


Ottawa 
London  - 
Hamilton 
Kingston  - 
Belleville 
Berlin 


Phone 
514 
1240 
97 
-  45 
67 
180 


Brantfobd 
Brockvillb 
Owen  Sound 
Petrolea  - 
Port  Hope 


Phone 
210 

-  105 
123 

-  22 
22 


Stratford  -     -  123 


PURE 


{  TURPENTINE  and 
[LINSEED  OIL 

(  BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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STEAM  BOILERS  ARE  A  CONSTANT  SOURCE  OF  EXPENSE 

yet  this  loss  can  be  reduced,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  plant  greatly  increased,  by  keeping  the  boilers  free  from  Scslc. 

T  —  J  C«^f4!||m  PKncnhat^  made  for  this  purpose.  It  counteracts  the  scale-forming  impurities  and  renders 
I  r l"OUUIUIII  r  IIUd|JllaLC  jijg  most  impure  feed-water  fit  for  boiler  purposes.  The  application  is  simple  and 
inexpensive.  No  complicated  appliances  or  extra  work  for  the  engineer.  The  use  of  a  barrel  of  TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE  will  save  many  times  its  cost.  Cleaner  boilers  mean  higher  efficiency — more  steam  power-  for  the 
same  amount  of  fuel. 

T.  S.  P. 

IS  MANUFACTURED  BY 

^ht  danaiia  Chemical  JHanufacturing  Company,  ^imim. 


Xon&on, 


Cana&a. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 


FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


The  Wire  ®.  Catble  CompSLny,  MontreoLl 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery   Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


BALMORAL  BUXK 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


ENAMELLED  WARE 


BRANDS 


STAR  DECORATED" 


U3 
H 

E 

o 

z 

<  z 

Oi  01 
3  H 
-J  E 


o 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned 
and  Lithographed 


TINWARE 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES, 
OIL  STOVES,  TINNED  SPOONS,  LANTERNS, 
WIRE  GOODS,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 


Catalogue  on  application  to 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 
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This  design  a  Guarantee 
of  Quality 


Heavy  Red-Brown  Wrapping 

FOR  EXPRESS  PARCELS 
STRONG,  TOUGH  AND  STIFF 


Samples  and 
Prices  Gladly 
Sent. 


CA/NADA  PAPER  CO.,  u 


MITED 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


PRESTON.PNJ 


FINEBANK,0FFICE,C0URT2iisE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINCSi 
A  SPECIALTY  ' 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 

e 

T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
D 
S 

&c. 


SUPERFINE 
LINEN 

RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 

u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
S 


Made  in 
.  Canada  by 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO. 


H  QH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100.000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 


gr  MM^  jr  M#  J—  n  M      l^f  Af  A  O      We  carry  a  large  stock  of  ail 

tLn^xintL  fMUt\tn9ji^m   tiie  standard  packings. 
COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  ft  ASBESTOS  CO 


Montreal  Branoh;  369  St.  Jaraea  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO. 
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RECOMMENDED  BY  EIRE  UNDERWRITERS— are 

WILSON'S  ROLLING  STEEL  CURTAINS 
and  FIREPROOF  DOORS,  for  Elevalor 
Openings,  Etc. 


Fitted  When  Desired 
with  Fusible  Link. 


FIREPROOF  m  E  WINDOWS  and 

SKYLIGHTS,  Glazed  with  Wired  Glass. 

MaLnvifa^ctvjrers  a^rvd  Contra^ctors  for  CORRUGATED 
IRON,  METALLIC  CEILINGS,  CORNICES  a.nd  a^Il 
MetaLl  Tra.de  Reqxjirenrvents.  Servd  for  paLrticvila^rs 
a.rvd  estima.tes, 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Limited 

Qvieen  a.rvd  George  Sts.  TORONTO. 


ROBT.  S.  FRASER 


Office- 


MANUFACTURER 

17  Lemoine  Street,  MONTR.EAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 


Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


CHEMICALS- 

Aniline  Salts 
Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda 
Bleaching  Powder 
Barium  Chloride 
Hyposulphite  Soda 
Quebracho 
Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  &  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Alumina,  China  Clay 


DYE  STUFFS 

Alizarines 
Hematines 
Logwood  Extracts 
Fustic  Extracts 


ANILINE  COLORS- 

Direct  Cotton 
dulphur  Dyes 
Victoria  Blues 


AURAMINES 


RtlODAniNES 


TARTRAZINE 


SPECIALTIES— Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 
Stock  at  17  Lemoine  St.,  Hontreal 


Manufacturers 
of 

EM  RY 

CORUHDUM  AND 
ADAMITE  WHEELS 
EMERY  WHEEL 
MACHIHERY 

The 

Canadian  Corundum 

Wheel  Co, 
446.452  East  Barton  St. 
HAniLTON,  Can. 


MONTREAL  Steel  Works 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEEL  CASTINGS 


(ACID  OPEN  HEARTH  SYSTEM) 

Springs,  Fro^s, 

Switches,  Signals 

FOR.  STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Csvnal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles,  -  MONTREAL 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  Warr  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED   SOLELY  BV 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

AT«r.T.riu  of  /Paris  Exposition.  1900;  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901 
Awaras  at    q  ^gg-ow,  1901 ;  Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  etc. 


Ratcliffe's 
Advertising 
Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR 

''THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL;' 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks, 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  ii  in.  diameter.  Steam 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers ;  Weights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  Winding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments ;  Belt  Driven ;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


POLORS 


Cable  Address 
"P\ire" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOR  OUR  MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
"Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  and  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking- 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 
The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed  packages. 


The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co^^  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES  i 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.   Every  firm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  heading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


ACIDS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 
quality.  Prompt  shipments  in  tank  cars, 
drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 

CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Bicycles  and  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

Cable  address,  "Cycleraote,"  Toronto. 

A.  B.  C.  and  A.  1  Codes  used. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians.  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  .Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102  104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO.,  TORONTO. 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 
Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties   and   fuels.     Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, ltd.        MONTREAL,  ftUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.-, 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pligh  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176, 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 
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BRASS  GOOBQ— Continued. 


CEMENT. 


COPPEE  WORK. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 

and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  etc. 


BRIDGET— STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad  —We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  tlie  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structiires  of  this  nature. 


CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders,  and  Stairs. 

Axminster  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyrna  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  4x4  Piece  Carpets. 


CARRIAGES. 


E,  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 
Office  and  Warerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.     Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame 
St.,  MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Car- 
riages for  home  and  export  trade.  Cata- 
logues to  dealers  on  application. 


THE  HANOVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  Limited. 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  '"Saugeen," 
a  high-grade  Portland  Cement. 


CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address.  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  technical  requirements. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
development,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

^2.00  per  annum. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS.     CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


GUELPH 

SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 

CO., 

Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor 

Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 

Springs, 

etc.,  etc. 

FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CASTINGS— STEEL 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Castings  (Acid 
open  Hearth  System),  Springs,  Frogs, 
Switches,  Signals  for  Steam  and  Electric 
Railways. 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles, 

MONTREAL. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons.  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
other  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp, 
and  Flax  Twines;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes 
Lines,  Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHIING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half -Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factory— Peterboro.  District  Offices— Mont- 
real, Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Rossland,  Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting,  Rail- 
way. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSECO.,  LTD. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes. 
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ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware ;  Stamped  Ware ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware ;  Stove  Shovels ;  Stove  Boards ;  Oil 
Stoves ;  Oilers ;  Spoons ;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto." 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Bpilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


SlNGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


THE  DAVID  SMITH  ENG.  &  IITHO.  CO., 

(Formerly  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.), 
56-58-60  CHURCH  STREET. 
Adjoining  Toronto  Railway  Chambers. 

Engravers  and  Lithographers.  Bank  and 
Commercial  Stationers,  Manufacturers 
of  High  Class  Calendars  and  Advertising 
Novelties. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


ENVELOPES. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well'  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
oi  Wrong  Financial  Methods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teacherp' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  &  RATTAN. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO  PLATE   GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarters — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds    Plate    and    other  Window 
Glass. 


GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


HARDWARE— BUILDERS '. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


E.  N.  HENEY  &  CO., 
Office  and  VTarerooms,  333-335  St.  Paul 
St.  Factory,  758  to  788  Notre  Dame  St. 
MONTREAL. 

Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Harness 
and  Saddlery  for  home  and  export  trade. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles.  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling-  Bags,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Findings,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  CO., 

MONTREAL,  CANADA,    trade  P  mark 

Eslablislied  ISIiS. 

The  largest  and  only  manufacturers  of  Horse 
Nails  exclusively.  Our  nails  are  hot  forged 
from  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel  Nail  Rods,  and 
are  equal  in  quality  to  any  made  in  the  world. 

Deliveries  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  New  York. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 

THE  CHAS,  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 
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IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  Wire, Nails.  Staples.  Pressed  and  Ry. 
Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails, 
Lead  Pipe,  White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty, 
Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Washers, 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of     Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  l«o2.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufactui'ers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid 
Dice  and  Dull  Calf,  Gloves,  Mitts  and  Moccasins. 
Work:s-613-C17  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street. 
Quebec  Agency— 492  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  and  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Addre.'^s,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
6  and  8  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 
CO..  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


MARBLE. 


THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
phor Tin,  Aluminum. 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized,  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GTJELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.C..  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers    of    the   Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,   12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enanjels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters'  Sup- 
plies. Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH— Con. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nislies,  Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL   TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Pain  t  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTd. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers   of   "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head   Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 


LEATHER. 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1852.)  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  Velvet  Art 
LpRther.  anr  Spanish  Furniture  Rnans. 

Montreal— .59  St.  Peter  St.   Quebec— 492  St. 
VrnlierSt.    Cable  Address— "  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 
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PATENTS— LEGAL.  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING.    RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  «&  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  nrand  Pianos,   Reed   Organs,  and 
Autoniiitic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct.  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions.  Lithograph- 
ing of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

Telephone,  Main  3130. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd- 
GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Bivets,  V\'ire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc.  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Sunolies. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL, 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  in  market.  English  Belting  Syrup, 
saves  Belts.  Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 

265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PULLETS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd.,  ' 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Steam  and  Power  Pumps  of  every 
description  for  all  services. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE   LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines    for   Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "LiOii"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at   HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting.  Hnse. 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber     Goods,      Druggists'  Sundries, 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal — 
(Continued.) 

Sporting  and  S'.ationers'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles.  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
find  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
T^i'i'iT".    Kvenrtbing  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting, 
Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose,  "  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 
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SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 
HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths.  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals  for  all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO, 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  aad  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODERHAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


CANADIAN  SKEWER  CO.,  Limited, 

HESPELER,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Butchers'  Wool  Pack,  Cop 
and  all  kinds  of  Wooden  Skewers  and  Dowels, 
made  from  the  best  quality  second  growth  hard 
maple.   Capacity,  3,000,000  skewers  weekly. 
Toronto  OfHce— 28  Wellington  St.  East. 


SKEWERS. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

]\Ianufactnrers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers.  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL. 


THOMAS  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Agents  for  Canada. 
"Speedicut"    High    Speed    Steel,  Tool 
Steel,  Axe  Steel,  Saw  Steel,  Files,  Etc. 
A  large  stock  carried  in  our  warehouse. 
86  McGill  Street,  MONTREAL. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North-West, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Awnings,  Mattresses,  Flags,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  i,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor  Pipe, 
Conductor  Elbows ;  Stamped  and  Japanned 
Tinware.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

The  oldest,  most  influential  and  most 
widely-circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its  value  is  well 
known. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 
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VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 
LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Ca.se  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power.  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 

CO.,  Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
ard Halladay  Wind  Mills.  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Established  1854.   Office,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 


WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


$io  A  YEAR 

Is  all  it  costs  to  classify  your  business 
under  any  heading  in  this  Directory. 
Address  — 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA,  TORONTO. 


NON-MEMBERS'  CARDS 


MANTIFACTTJRERS'  AGENTS. 
GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department   A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B— British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,   Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  ear 
lots  or  packages.   This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.   Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Advances  made  on 
consignments. 


WANTED — Manufacturers  contemplating 
changing  or  establishing  branch  factories, 
or  industrial  stock  companies  forming,  to 
correspond  with  me  relative  to  cheap  power, 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  that  I 
have  listed  and  am  offering  for  the  various 
municipalities.  Boards  of  Trade,  railway 
corporations  and  individuals  all  over  Can- 
ada. Factory  sites  and  buildings  listed  and 
sold.  Chas  F.  Roland,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
exclusive  in  industrials     _ 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.. 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 


We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


INSURANCE. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 
Brokers'  business  invited.    Phone,  Main 
4091. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED,  OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

(i^ate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg.^ 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY.: 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspectinTv 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East,. 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,       A.  M.  Wickens, 
Managing  Director.       Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Head  Office: 
TORONTO 


Amherstburg  = 

Ont. 

Arkona 

Aylmer 

Belmont 

Burk's  Palls 

Claoemont 

Clinton 

Crediton 

Dashwood 

Dunham 

-  Que. 

Exeter 

-  Ont. 

Frelighsburgf 

Que. 

Qalt 

-  Ont. 

Harrow 

Havelock 

Hensall 

Lin  wood 

Markham 

Marmora 

nilverton 

Montreal 

Que. 

Montreal,  West  End 

rionkton 

Ont. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  HANUFACTURERS 
AND  HERCHANTS  SOLICITED 


KANDOLPH  MACDONALD 

President. 

A.  A.  ALLAN 

First  Vice-President. 

D.  M.  STEWART 

Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

W.  GRAHAM  BROWNE 

Manager  Chief  Office,  Montreal. 

R.  H.  rVLT 

Superintendent  of  Branches. 

L.  P.  SNYDER. 

Inspector. 


General  Manager's  Office: 
MONTREAL 


NO  TROUBLE,  «'  RED  TAPE  "  OR  DELAY. 


riount  Albert  - 

Ont. 

Mount  F6rest  - 

Newmarket 

Nlagara-on=the=Lake  - 

Ottawa 

Ottawa,  Market  Branch 

Perth 

St.  Catharines 

.. 

St.  Jacobs 

Stanbridge  Bast 

Que. 

Stirling 

Ont- 

Stouffvlile 

Sutton 

Que. 

Thedford 

Ont. 

Thessa  on  ° 

Toronto 

Tweed 

Unionville 

Waterloo 

Que, 

Wyoming 

Ont. 

Zurich 

Agents  Wanted 

in  all 

Unoccupied 
Territory 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


1  The  "  Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 

visible  writer. 
H  The  record  of  the  "  Oliver  "  has  never  been 

equalled. 

1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 

use  the  "  Oliver." 
H  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  the  world 

use  the  "  Oliver." 
1  Purchasers  of  the  "  Oliver"  save  from  $25  to 

$30  in  Duty  over  all  other  standard 

typewriters. 

Other  facts,  together  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on 
application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 


Branch  Office 
55  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 
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advancement  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Canada. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  REPORTS. 


■pROM  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most  ira- 
portant  piece  of  statistical  work  undertaken  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  is  the  compilation  of  the  monthly  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  These  reports  are,  as 
it  were,  the  pulse  by  which  the  commercial  vitality  of  our  coun- 
try is  measured.  They  are  an  indication  not  only  of  the  success 
with  which  our  manufacturers  are  supplying  the  home  market, 
but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  to  reach  out  into 
the  wider  markets  of  the  world. 

As  our  industries  develop  in  size  and  diversity,  embracing 
new  and  specialized  lines  of  production,  certain  changes  become 
desirable  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports.  Figures  which 
served  a  useful  purpose  a  year  ago  may  to-day  be  regarded 
as  entirely  inadequate.  There  is  constantly  a  demand  for  more 
detailed  classification  of  imports,  and  information  as  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country  where  those  imports  are  being  con- 
sumed. Where  the  possibility  arises  of  manufacturing  in  Canada 
a  class  of  goods  that  have  previously  been  supplied  altogether 
from  outside,  there  is  a  call  for  figures  showing  the  extent  of 
the  home  market.  Frequently  these  figures  are  not  available 
from  the  published  trade  and  navigation  returns.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  procured  by  correspondence  with  the  Department  at 
Ottawa;  sometimes  they  cannot.  If  the  information  is  on  file  it 
is  cheerfully  furnished,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  on  file. 
A  convenient  avenue  of  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  minute 
classification  is  aff'orded  through  the  custom  of  grouping  seem- 
ingly unimportant  articles  under  the  heading  N.E.S.,  and  some- 


times there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  officers  to  take 
too  great  advantage  of  the  opportunity  therein  ailorded. 

An  instance  has  recently  been  brought  to  our  attention  which 
seems  to  imply,  not  so  much  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  business  man,  but 
an  entire  lack  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
its  orders.  Nearly  four  years  ago  a  prominent  citizen  of  Toronto 
wrote  the  Minister  of  Customs  asking  for  figures  showing  the 
imports  of  a  certain  mineral  commodity  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  Canadian  market  with  a 
superior  article  of  home  production.  This  commodity  was  known 
to  be  brought  into  Canada  in  very  large  quantities,  but  as  it  en- 
tered free  of  duty  little  care  was  exercised  in  keeping  track  of  the 
amounts.  Investigations  conducted  privately  by  the  interested 
party  disclosed  the  fact  that  shipments  of  the  material  were  being 
passed  through  the  Canadian  Customs  under  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent names.  No  satisfactory  return  was  possible  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  been  cor- 
responding and  agitating  ever  since,  and  has  received  assurances 
that  special  officers  were  being  detailed  to  report  upon  the  matter, 
he  is  still  without  the  information  he  requires. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  treatment  one  would  expect  to  receive 
from  a  Department  organized  in  the  interests  of  our  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  If  in  the  United  States  a  similar  possibility 
presented  itself  of  fostering  native  industry  and  excluding  foreign 
products,  no  expense  would  be  spared  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
prospective  manufacturer.  Canadian  Government  officials  would 
do  well  to  emulate  the  more  enterprising  spirit  displayed  by  their 
brother-officers  in  the  country  to  the  South,  and  facilitate,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  the  development  and  expansion  of  our  indus- 
tries and  commerce. 


SHALL  THE  TEN  CENT  MAGAZINE  PAY  DUTY. 


C  IR  GEORGE  A.  DRUMMOND,  while  discussing  the  question  of 
Imperial  postage  before  the  Senate  of  Canada  recently,  called 
attention  to  the  serious  injustice  which  is  being  done  to  the 

Canadian  manufacturer  and  producer  by  the  present  reciprocal 

postal  arrangements  in  periodicals  between  this  country  and  the 

United  States. 

The  average  United  States  magazine  is  a  book  of  from  200  to 
300  pages,  of  which  anywhere  from  50  to  66  per  cent,  is  advertis- 
ing matter.  The  rapid  strides  which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  art  of  advertising  have  given  to  these  pages  an  inter- 
est and  a  value  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  reading  matter 
itself.  They  are  prepared  by  high-salaried  experts  who  have  care- 
fully studied  human  nature.  They  are  lavishly  illustrated  to 
attract  the  eye,  and  are  worded  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
entice  the  coin  from  him  who  has  it  to  spend.  They  are  the  seed 
from  which  the  advertiser  hopes  to  reap  a  rich  harvest,  and  that 
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he  is  not  disappointed  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  he  sows  his 
seed  in  larger  and  larger  quantities  every  year. 

To  allow  this  advertising  matter  to  be  brought  into  Canada 
free  of  duty,  and  to  be  circulated  gratis  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  certainly  an  injustice  to  our  manufac- 
turers, producers  and  merchants.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done.  When  prepaid  at  the  office  of  publication  at  the  regu- 
lar rates,  these  magazines  are  received  by  the  Canadian  railway 
mail  service  and  forwarded  to  their  destination  free  of  charge. 
All  the  revenue  goes  to  the  United  States  Government;  not  one 
cent  comes  to  Canada.  Tons  upon  tons  of  this  literature  are 
poured  into  our  borders  every  week,  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  country.  In  handling  it  the  Department  is  put  to  heavv  ex- 
pense for  which  there  is  no  return.  This  means  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  ratepayei',  upon  the  very  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer in  fact  whose  goods  are  being  subjected  to  unfair  competi- 
tion. Should  he  desire  to  send  advertising  matter  of  his  own 
through  the  Canadian  mails  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  rate  of 
eight  cents  a  pound,  whereas  his  foreign  competitor,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  specialized  industry  and  a  home  market  that  is 
practically  unassailable,  is  permitted  to  do  so  gratis. 

The  objection  will  naturally  be  raised  that  under  the  recipro- 
cal arrangement  Canadian  magazines  and  periodicals  are  accorded 
the  same  privileges  in  the  United  States.  Quite  true.  Nominally 
there  is  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  in  reality  there  is  not.  The  balance 
of  trade  in  periodicals  is  always  against  Canada.  A  visit  to 
almost  any  book  store  or  news  stand  in  the  country  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  for  one  Canadian  periodical  offered  for  sale 
there  are  ten  United  States  periodicals.  That  being  the  case  at 
home,  how  much  greater  must  the  discrepancy  be  across  the 
border  ? 

No  doubt  the  present  arrangement  is  in  some  respects  an  ad- 
vantageous one.  It  would  seem  to  be  so  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
publishers  are  concerned,  for  it  smooths  the  way  for  their  foreign 
eircu'ation.  But  the  publishers  have  no  desire  to  benefit  unduly  at 
the  expense  of  other  members  of  the  community.  It  may  be  true, 
of  course,  that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
any  other  disposition  of  the  matter,  difficulties  which  the  general 
public  fail  to  appreciate.  Whatever  they  may  be,  however,  in 
view  of  the  positive  injury  which  is  being  wrought  under  existing 
conditions,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Government  should  be  given  to  their  solution. 


TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MEXICO. 


VyyiTH  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  no  country  within  the  past 
decade  has  made  more  material  progress  along  industrial 
lines  than  has  Mexico.  After  centuries  of  inactivity,  she  has 
suddenly  developed  a  vitality  and  an  individuality  which  is  rapidly 
carrying  her  into  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
President  Diaz,  she  possesses  a  ruler  of  remarkable  executive 
ability,  who  has  succeeded  as  no  other  ruler  of  that  country  has 
succeeded  in  holding  the  rival  political  factions  in  cheek,  in  safe- 
guarding the  life  and  property  of  the  citizens,  in  fostering  the 
development  of  the  country's  natural  resources,  and  in  encourag- 
ing the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

The  general  prosperity  which  has  followed  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  is  perhaps  best  reflected  in  the  expansion  of  her 
foreign  trade.  In  1884,  Mexico  imported,  in  round  figures,  goods 
to  the  value  of  $26,000,000  gold.  In  1894  this  was  increased  to 
over  $50,000,000,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1904,  her 
imports  reached  a  total  of  over  $78,000,000,  or  three  times  as 
mucli  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  In  her  export  trade  she 
has  made  even  greater  progress,  while  the  diversity  of  the  articles 
she  now  has  for  sale,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  her  indus- 
trial development  has  been  of  a  most  varied  and  extensive  char- 
acter. 

In  addition  to  her  silver,  gold,  copper  and  lead  mines,  which 
are  being  more  actively  worked  than  ever  before,  she  possesses  a 
valuable  asset  in  her  agricultural  lands.    Her  annual  production 


of  maize,  henequen,  sugar,  wheat,  coffee,  cotton,  beans,  tobacco 
and  other  field  products,  is  valued  at  over  $100,000,000.  Manu- 
facturing industries  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and 
though  hampered  to  some  extent  by  the  lack  of  fuel,  are  making 
steady  and  satisfactory  progress.  Woollen  mills,  iron  foundries 
and  steel  plants  are  among  the  newer  industries  to  be  established, 
while  of  cotton  mills,  there  are  said  to  be  150,  and  over  700  cigar 
factories. 

For  a  large  proportion  of  her  manufactured  goods,  however, 
Mexico  must  always  be  dependent  upon  the  outside  world,  for 
the  country  is  destitute  of  coal,  and  water  powers  are  met  with 
only  at  rare  intervals.  Herein  lies  the  opportunity  which  Cana- 
dian exporters  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of,  and  which  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  subsidizing  lines  of  steamships  from  both  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports.  The  new  postal  convention  between  Canada  and 
Mexico  should  furnish  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade.  Already  a  commercial  tie  has  been  established 
through  the  investment  of  Canadian  capital  in  Mexican  mining 
stocks  and  hydraulic  power  plants.  The  average  Mexican  is 
known  to  be  favorably  disposed  towards  Canada,  much  more  so 
than  he  is  towards  the  United  States,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  he  will  trade  with  Canada  in  preference  to  the  United 
States.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  President  Diaz  is  putting 
his  whole  energy  into  the  work  of  fostering  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
most  profitable  business  may  in  time  be  built  up. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  MANUFACTURER. 


/~\  N  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the  first  instal- 
ment  of  a  treatise  on  the  Chemical  Industries  of  the  Domin- 
ion, Avhich  has  been  prepared  by  W.  R.  Lang,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A  glance  over  the  varied  lines  of  manufacture  with  which 
Prof.  Lang  proposes  to  deal  will  at  once  sviggest  the  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  chemistry  in  the  development  of  our 
national  industries.    As  the  science  which  treats  of  the  composi- 

^  tion  of  matter,  chemistry  may  indeed  be  said  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  industries,  though  it  is  naturallv  associated  more 

^  particularly  with  certain  specialized  forms  of  manufacture.  The 
time  is  coming,  however,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  come,  when 
the  application  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses will  become  more  general.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the 
I  expert  chemist  will  in  time  become  as  great  a  necessity  to  the 
manufacturer  as  the  expert  accountant.  Just  as  the  latter  has 
been  called  in  to  analyze  costs,  to  detect  leakages  and  to  sys- 
tematize and  improve  the  keeping  of  accounts  so  will  the  former 
be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  waste  material,  the 
manufacture  therefrom  of  new  articles  of  commerce,  and  the 
establishment  of  processes  that  will  permit  of  more  economical 
operation. 

The  training  which  will  best  fit  the  industrial  chemist  to  serve 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  the  training  of  the  techni- 
cal school,  but  the  training  of  the  university.  What  the  future 
of  our  chemical  industries  may  be  no  one  will  venture  to  predict. 
The  principles  underlying  them  are  being  subjected  to  gradual 
modification.  New  and  important  industriess'^lj^ed  upon  pheno- 
mena which  some  few  years  ago  were  regarded-'^'  of  no  conse- 
quence, are  to-day  springing  into  existence.  Experiments  now 
under  way  will  no  doubt  still  further  enlarge  the  field  and  revo- 
lutionize processes  heretofore  regarded  as  final.  The  man  who 
f  can  best  keep  in  touch  with  this  ever-widening  sphere  of  investi- 
gation, who  can  best  adapt  himself  to  the  changing  requirements 
of  modern  science,  is  the  man  who  has  had  a  thorough  grounding 
,  in  the  theoretical  side  of  chemistry.  His  education  must  have 
'  been  of  a  general  character,  embracing  both  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry.  He  must  be  a  man  of  many  resources,  of  versatility, 
quick  to  discover  new  means  of  reaching  a  given  end. 

The  graduate  of  the  technical  college,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
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has  studied  applied  chemistry  with  a  view  to  qualifying  himself 
for  a  position  in  some  particular  industry,  soon  finds  that  the . 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  is  of  little  use  by  reason  of  the  new 
light  which  scientific  research  is  constantly  throwing  upon  the/ 
subject.    The  very  foundations  upon  which  he  has  built  are  takenJ 
from  under  his  feet.    New  laws  are  promulgated  which  he  W 
unable  to  reconcile  with  those  he  formerly  accepted.    He  has  not 
the  necessary  breadth  of  view  to  adapt  himself  to  changed  condi- 
tions, and  if  he  is  to  continue  to  do  efficient  work  he  must  peri- 
odically begin  his  weary  round  of  studies  over  again. 

In  other  forms  of  industrial  education  the  technical  school 
serves  &  most  useful  purpose,  though  for  the  training  of  the 
chemist  who  is  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  factory  superin- 
tendent, a  university  education  is  essential. 

The  university  can  be  of  untold  value  to  the  manufacturer  by 
supplying  him  with  young  men  of  ability  who  have  been  trained 
along  scientific  lines.  On  the  other  hand  the  manufacturer  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  university  by  making  it  known  he  is 
ready  to  give  positions  to  such  men.  A  university  education  is 
at  the  present  time  a  luxury  which  many  feel  they  cannot  afford, 
for  the  reason  that,  apart  from  an  academic  career,  it  offers  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Were  it  known,  however,  that 
through  it  the  door  would  be  opened  to  industrial  pursuits  that 
would  prove  remunerative,  the  attendance  of  ambitious  and 
talented  young  men  at  our  universities  would  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated. 

It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  these  two  sections  of  the 
community  should  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  each  other; 
that  they  should  learn  to  co-operate  in  the  education  of  our  young 
men  and  in  the  development  of  our  industries,  for  by  so  doing 
they  would  not  only  be  serving  their  own  best  interests,  but  they 
would  be  adding  to  those  finer  qualities  wh  eh  make  for  unity  and 
national  greatness.  r 


WE  HAVE  INTEREST  TO  PAY. 


A CABLE  despatch  of  March  3rd  says  that  Colonial  Secretary 
Lyttleton,  speaking  at  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said  the  debt  of  the  self-governing  colonies  alone  to 
Great  Britain  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  million  pounds 
sterling,  and  that  there  had  never  been  any  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  in  a  single  case.  It  could  not  be  truly  said  that 
no  private  corporation  of  the  colonies  owing  money  in  Great 
Britain  ever  defaulted  in  payment  of  interest,  but  the  Colonial 
Secretary  evidently  refers  to  public  indebtedness,  national,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  million 
pounds  sterling  is  equal  to  about  $1,541,933,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  British  capitalists  have  many  millions  invested  in  stocks 
and  bonds  of  colonial  railway,  mining  and  industrial  enterprises, 
on  which  they  annually  draw  dividends  and  interest. 

There  are  two  points  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  fact.  The  first  is  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  this 
enormous  amount  of  interest  annually  the  colonies  ought  to  ex- 
port a  great  deal  more  than  they  import.  If  the  goods  we  ex- 
port are  only  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  we  import  where  will 
the  money  come  from  with  which  to  pay  our  interest?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  our  imports  often  exceed  our  exports  in  value,  and 
this  cannot  be  long  continued  without  causing  great  financial 
difficulties.  The  second  point  is  that  just  because  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  vast  sums  of  money  out  at  interest,  or 
invested  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  derive  an  immense  income  from  these  loans  and  investments, 
they  are  able  to  continue  year  after  year  importing  more  goods 
than  they  export.  If  Canadians  had  enormous  sums  out  at  in- 
terest in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  they  might  also  be  in 
a  position  to  import  more  merchandise  than  they  export  with- 
out disastrous  consequences. 


'T'HE  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  League  in  Halifax  oa 
February  7th  was  a  very  great  success,  the  most  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  of  Halifax  of  both  political  parties 
being  present  and  heartily  applauding  everything  that  was  said 
in  favor  of  protection  for  Canadian  industries. 

Mr.  W.  K.  George.  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  who  replied  to  the  toast  of  "Canadian  Industries"  in 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address,  was  most  vigorously 
applauded  by  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives  when  he  said :  - 
"Gentlemen,  we  believe  that  by  a  just,  wise  and  fair  revision  of 
the  tariif — adjusting  it  to  present  day  necessities  and  conditions, 
a  great  increase  and  development  could  be  made  in  Canadian  in- 
dustries which  would  be  beneficial  to  all  and  burdensome  to  none. 
We  have  asked  for  that  revision  along  lines  that  will  safeguard 
the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  community,  whether  agricul- 
tural, mining,  fishing,  forestry  or  manufacturing,  as  will  best 
conserve  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
we  continue  to  press  for  prompt  action.    The  government  hais 
answered  that  it  will  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  into  th& 
whole  question — we  ask  that  that  be  done  without  delay,  feeling 
that  time  and  opportunity  valuable  to  our  country  are  passing. 
Give  to  your  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  way  of  protection 
just  what  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labor  as  compared  with  their  competitors,  either  in  the  way 
of  dearer  labor  or  smaller  market,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  assure 
to  them  an  opportunity  of  securing  their  home  market  on  a  fair 
but  not  exorbitant  basis — and  you  will  soon  see  a  great  advance 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  hands;  transforming  hamlets 
into  villages — villages  into  towns — towns  into  cities — doubling 
and  quadrupling  our  own  home  market — not  only  for  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fields,  but  for  the  products  of  our  factories — utilizing 
to  a  fuller  extent  and  to  a  higher  degree  those  magnificent  re- 
sources with  which  a  beneficient  Creator  has  endowed  our  land."^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Longley,  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  is  president  of  the  Halifax  branch  of  the 
League,  presided,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  supported  him.    When  it  is  remembered  what  strong 
free  traders  the  members  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  were 
a  few  years  ago,  the  change  of  attitude  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinary.   These  men  are  shrewd  politicians.    As  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  cannot  legislate  on  the  tarilf,  members  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Government  could  easily  find  excuses  for  saying  no- 
thing publicly  on  the  tariff  question.    A  few  years  ago  they  con- 
sidered it  good  policy  from  a  party  point  of  view  to  say  a  great 
deal  against  protection.      Now  they  consider  it  wise  policy  to 
publicly  endorse  this  policy.    Why?    Because  they  know  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  in  Nova  Scotia  is  now  emphatic- 
ally in  favor  of  protection  and  that  they  cannot  lose  votes  by 
publicly  declaring  themselves  to  be  protectionists.  Therefore 
their  outspoken  advocacy  of  protection  not  only  indicates  a  re- 
markable change  of  opinion  on  their  own  part,  but  also  an  extra- 
ordinary revolution  in  popular  sentiment.    This  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  politicians  at  Ottawa  should  heed. 

The  Canadian  Industrial  League  is  an  organization  which 
aims  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  national  co-operation  among 
workers  in  the  various  industries  of  Canadian  farms,  forests, 
fisheries,  factories,  mines,  railways  and  the  mercantile  and  pro- 
fessional classes  dependent  on  them.  It  includes  Canadians  of 
both  political  parties  who  believe  in  tariff  protection  for  all  Cana- 
dian industries,  the  use  of  Canadian  ports  in  preference  to  for- 
eign ports,  the  improvement  of  Canada's  internal  and  external 
transportation  facilities  and  Government  regulation  of  railway 
rates.  "Made  in  Canada"  is  the  watchword  of  the  League,  and 
every  member  signs  a  declaration  agreeing  to  support  by  his  vote 
and  influence  the  principle  of  tarifi"  protection  for  Canadian  farm- 
ing, mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  promising  to  give 
the  products  of  Canadian  labor  the  preference  over  foreign  pro- 
ducts in  making  purchases.    Branches  of  the  League  have  been 
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established  in  a  large  number  of  towns,  and  with  one  exception 
in  every  one  of  these  towns  the  leading  business  and  professional 
men  of  both  political  parties  have  co-operated  to  make  the  move- 
ment a  success.  In  the  first  place,  and,  indeed,  until  very  re- 
cently, the  organizers  had  often  to  contend  with  the  opposition 
of  politicians  who  tried  to  prevent  Liberals  from  joining,  but  in 
spite  of  this  opposition  the  Liberals  did  join,  for  the  people  were 
in  advance  of  the  politicians.  The  weight  and  influence  of  the 
Liberals  who  joined  this  movement,  men  who  were  not  themselves 
personally  interested  in  manufactures,  astonished  the  profes- 
sional politicians.  While  special  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Liberals  who  have  joined  the  League  as  indicating  a  revolution  in 
public  sentiment,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Conservatives 
iiave  everywhere  heartily  supported  the  movement. 

The  aim  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  League  is  to  raise  the 
question  of  protection  for  home  industries  above  party  politics, 
to  make  protection  the  established  policy  of  the  country  so  that 
no  matter  which  party  is  in  power  the  workingmen  of  Canada 
may  have  steady  employment  and  our  farmers  a  certain  home 
market,  while  our  manufacturers  may  be  sure  that  if  they  in- 
vest their  capital  in  the  extension  of  their  industries  it  will  not 
be  lost  by  some  sudden  change  in  the  political  situation. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  protectionists  in  Canada  were 
nearly  all  in  one  party.  This  is  no  longer  true.  There  has  been 
a  great  revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  question,  and  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  however  advantageous  free  trade 
may  be  under  certain  circumstances,  the  conditions  in  Canada 
are  such  that  protection  for  home  industries  is  a  national  neces- 
sity. This  being  the  case,  Canadians  should  stand  together  in 
time  of  peace  as  they  would  in  time  of  war,  to  defend  home  in- 
terests. 


^'REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  MACHINERY." 

Canadian  Machinery,  a  Montreal  periodical,  publishes  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  says: 

"Every  few  days  one  hears  the  announcement  of  some  Ameri- 
caoa  firm  starting  up  in  Canada,  or  a  Canadian  branch  being 
formed  to  carry  on  manufacturing  of  materials  and  machinery 
now  made  solely  across  the  border.  This  is  an  effort  that  de- 
serves some  attention  and  a  good  deal  of  encouragement,  as  it 
means  much  to  the  development  of  this  country.  These  enter- 
prises require  a  large  amount  of  machinery  of  a  class  not  made 
in  Canada,  and  at  present  they  are  handicapped  by  a  duty. 
Would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  all  machinery  coming  under  this  category,  and  thus  stimulate 
Canadian  manufacture?  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  matter  for 
some  time,  and  would  like  to  see  some  move  made  in  that  di- 
rection." 

A  Canadian  machinery  manufacturer  writes  to  Industrial 
Canada  as  follows  in  reference  to  this:  "After  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  duties  already  paid  by  existing  manu- 
facturers in  Canada  on  machinery  which  was  not  mfide  in  Can- 
ada, but  is  now,  why  should  we  'bump'  ourselves  in  order  to 
snake  it  easy  for  somebody  whose  motive  we  are  not  sure  of." 

That  is  good  sense.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  ap- 
plicable to  all  kinds  of  machinery.  There  may  be  some  kinds  of 
machinery  for  which  the  demand  in  Canada  is  so  small  that  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  development  it  would  be  impossible 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  in  Canada,  but  there  are  very  few 
cases  of  this  kind  and  the  number  is  decreasing  every  year. 
Canadian  governments  have  generally  erred  in  the  direction  of 
smaking  the  free  list  too  large  rather  than  too  small.  The  re- 
presentative in  Canada  of  a  large  machinery  manufacturing  com- 
pr^ny  of  the  United  States  which  makes  machinery  of  a  kind  not 
mow  made  in  Canada,  recently  told  the  editor  of  Industrial  Can- 
ada that  in  case  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  should  be  gener- 
ally increased  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  his  company 
would  establish  great  works  in  Canada,  employing  at  least  three 


thousand  men,  and  probably  five  thousand.  He  said  the  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed  at  headquarters,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  a  general  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff 
would  cause  such  a  rapid  development  in  all  lines  of  Canadian 
manufacturing  that  the  demand  for  machinery  would  be  enor- 
mous. We  want  a  policy  that  will  cause  machinery  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada  instead  of  one  which  will  make  it  easy  for 
manufacturers  to  get  machinery  from  the  United  States. 


LABOUR  UNION  LABELS. 


A  N  Act  respecting  Labour  Union  Labels,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  protect  and  place  a  stamp  of  legality  on  the  Union 
Label,  is  now  before  the  Dominion  Senate.    The  Bill  is  not 
a  new  one.    It  has  been  previously  discussed  both  in  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Senate,  the  Commons  at  one  time  going  so  far  as 
to  pass  it  just  as  presented. 

This  year  the  Commons  took  an  entirely  different  attitude.  It 
was  discussed  on  three  different  occasions.  Mr.  Ralph  Smith, 
M.P.,  who  introduced  it,  was  practically  without  support  in  his 
effort  to  have  it  carried.  The  House  did  not  discuss  the  principle 
of  the  Union  Label,  nor  whether  it  was  right  or  just  that  any 
labour  organization  possessing  absolute  control  of  the  label,  and 
using  the  same  to  obtain  control  of  open  shops,  should  have  legal 
sanction  for  its  weapon  and  its  methods.  The  attention  of  the 
House  was  confined  to  the  liability  of  the  Union  for  its  wrong- 
ful acts  and  the  Bill  was  amended  by  limiting  its  application  to 
Trade  Unions  that  were  duly  incorporated. 

We  believe  that  four-fifths  of  the  members  of  Parliament  were^ 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.    The  "incorporated"  amend- 
ment, although  vigorously  objected  to  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Guthrie,  M.P.,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  49  to  13. 
This  vote  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  opposition  that  existed. 

The  Bill  as  amended  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. When  discussed  by  the  Upper  House  in  1903  (where 
in  that  year  it  was  introduced ) ,  the  principle  of  granting  a  Trade 
Mark  to  Union  Labels  was  declared  to  be  unsafe  and  undesirable 
and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  The  Unions  this  year  have  had 
their  Bill  introduced  to  the  Commons  in  the  hope  that  with  the 
added  prestige  of  the  approval  of  the  Commons,  it  will  meet  with 
more  favor  in  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  is  asking  for  the  approval  of  the  same  principle  that 
was  considered  unreasonable  by  the  Senate  in  1903.  The  only 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  1903  and  to-day,  is  that  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  the  label  has  come  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  shop  management  and  boycotts.  What  was 
considered  unsafe  in  1903,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  posi- 
tively dangerous  in  1905. 


THE  NEXT  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


O  y  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion  has  decided  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Convention  in  the 
city  of  Quebec.  The  announcement  of  this  decision  has  been 
received  with  the  most  cordial  approval  in  all  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion, and  even  now  the  members  of  the  Association  are  looking 
forward  with  keen  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  approaching  meet- 
ing in  the  old  fortress  capital. 

The  magnificent  growth  of  the  Association,  and  the  expansion 
of  its  work  even  since  the  last  Convention,  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  meeting  in  Quebec  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held;  while  the  many  attractions  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the 
famed  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  lend  an  added  interest 
which  will  attract  a  large  representation  from  every  part  of  Can- 
ada. The  date  of  the  Convention  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it 
will  in  all  probability  be  announced  in  our  next  issue.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  look  forward  to  a  well  filled  programme,  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  and  a  good  time. 


Executive  Council 


FEBRUARY  MEETING. 

Quebec  Chosen  as  the  Place  of  Annual  Meeting— Objection  Taken  to  the  Circulation 
of  United  States  Silver — Foreign  Correspondents  Appointed — Additions  to  the 
Office  Accommodation. 

Executive  Council. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  16th,  1905,  at 
2  p.m. 

The  following  members  were  present: — ^Messrs.  Geo.  Booth, 
Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  C.  N.  Candee,  Toronto;  Robt. 
Crean,  Toronto;  H.  Cockshutt,  Brantford;  J.  W.  Cowan,  To- 
ronto; Eichard  A.  Donald,  Toronto;  John  F.  Ellis,  Toronto; 
P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler;  E.  G.  Henderson, 
Windsor;  W.  R.  Landon,  Ohatham;  R.  0.  McCulloch,  Gait; 
D.  T.  Mcintosh,  Toronto;  John  S.  McKinnon,  Toronto;  W.  K. 
McNaught,  Toronto;  Jas.  Maxwell,  St.  Marys;  J.  P.  Murray, 
Toronto;  A.  S.  Rogers,  Toronto;  John  M.  Taylor,  Guelph;  A. 
W.  Thomas,  Toronto;  J.  0.  Thorn,  Toronto;  C.  H.  Waterous, 
Brantford. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  First  Vice-President, 
Mr.  J.  0.  Thorn,  Ontario  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Communications. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  following  members  of 
tihe  Council  unable  to  be  present: — Messrs.  W.  K.  George,  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  H.  L.  Hewson, 
Jas.  Pender,  Geo.  Heintzraan,  Henry  Wright,  R.  J.  Christie, 
Prederic  Nicholls,  T.  H.  Smallman,  F.  B.  Poison,  J.  T.  Sheridan, 
R.  C.  Wilkins,  C.  BeiTningham,  A.  Saunders. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Sir  William  Mulock,  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  new  Canadian-Mexican  postal 
service. 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Branch. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn  witlli  reference 
to  the  approaching  conference  to  be  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  and  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  resigning  his  position  as  one  of  the  representatives. 
This  was  laid  over  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage  of  the  meeting 
when  a  report  upon  this  matter  should  be  presented. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  and  committees  were  then 
presented  as  follows,  and  with  the  amendments  as  reported  were 
regularly  adopted:  — 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Booth, 
It  involved  the  financial  statement  up  till  January  31st,  1905. 

Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  covered  a  number  of  important 
matters  and  events  which  had  transpired  during  the  month. 

The  Insurance  Department  had  been  organized  and  was  novr 
in  active  operation. 

The  new  Montreal  Secretary  had  assumed  his  duties  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 

The  series  of  luncheons  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton  had  been 
particularly  successful. 

With  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  Secretary  of 
the  Manitoba  Branch,  had  been  received  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
successor  will  be  appointed  in  the  near  future. 

The  Association  had  been  pleased  during  the  past  month  t") 


trade  in  British  Columbia,  and  to  assist  them  in  making  their 
representations  on  the  tariff  question  at  Ottawa. 

During  the  month  the  Executive  Council  had  been  called  upou 
to  mourn  the  loss  on  one  of  its  members  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Henderson,  who  was  for  many  years  an  active  and  prominent 
member  in  the  Association. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  also  presented  by 
the  Secretary. 

It  recommended  for  payment  the  regular  n^unthly  expenditure 
and  provided  for  the  securing  of  two  additional  offices  for  the 
Association  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  for  an  illuminated 
address  to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
upon  his  approaching  visit  to  Toronto,  and  for  special  stationery 
for  the  Transportation,  Insurance  and  Industrial  Canada  Depart- 
ments. 

Industrial  Canada  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee  was  presented 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas. 

It  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  tihe  paper  had  not  been 
quite  self-sustaining,  but  that  its  wonderful  progress  from  a  four 
page  issue  to  a  full  fledged  magazine  must  be  looked  upon  with 
considerable  gratification,  and  its  usefulness  and  influence  was 
now  being  recognized  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other. 

The  Committee  had  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Howell,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  Mr.  Geo.  Brigden  in  his  place.  By 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wheaton  of  the  Dodge  Pulley  Mfg. 
Co.  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

Special  consideration  had  been  given  at  the  last  meeting  to 
securing  editorials  for  the  paper  upon  a  number  of  important 
subjects. 

Articles  for  the  immediately  succeeding  issues  were  approved. 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Robt.  Crean. 

The  report  recommended  for  acceptance  thirty-seven  new  mem- 
bers and  reported  that  the  plans  for  the  British  Excursion  were 
progressing  successfully. 

The  report  invited  an  expression  of  opinion  from  tJhe  members 
of  the  Council  as  to  where  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  held.  The  Chairman  asked  for  the  opinion  of 
the  members  and  around  the  board  only  one  response  was  heard, 
namely  Quebec.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  McNaught,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Booth  that  Quebec  should  be  chosen  for  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  This  motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  with 
enthusiasm. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary.  It  outlined  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  its 
opposition  to  the  Union  Label  Bill.  No  aggressive  measures  were 
being  advanced  by  the  Association — the  Committee  had  simplyl 
exerted  its  efforts  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  manufacturers  of  |- 
Canada. 

An  enquiry  circular  to  ascertain  tihe  condition  of  the  Canadian 
labor  market  was  being  sent  out  to  all  the  members. 

With  further  reference  to  the  removal  of  United  States  silver 
coinage  from  Canada,  the  Committee  presented  the  following 
resolution  which  was  carried  unanimously: — 

"That  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Canada  for  reasons  both 
financial  and  patriotic,  that  the  coinage  in  use  shall  be  Canadian, 
be  it  resolved  that  the  Dominion  Government  and  tihe  Chartered 
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Banks  of  Canada  be  respectfully  \irged  to  co-operate  in  the  re- 
moval from  circulation  in  Canada  of  all  foreign  silver  coinage, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  President  of  the 
Bankers'  Association  of  Canada." 

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers. 

It  announced  a  number  of  details  in  connection  with  the 
approadhing  exhibition  at  Liege,  Belgium.  These  particulars 
were  published  in  the  last  issue  of  Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  foreign 
•correspondents  in  the  following  countries: — Holland,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Egypt,  Japan,  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

It  was  announced  that  a  circular  would  be  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  an  early  date  asking  them  to  forward 
to  the  Head  Office  any  suggestions  regarding  changes  desired  in 
the  classification  of  the  Governmeni;  Trade  andi  Navigation 
Heturns. 

The  Committee  also  announced  that  tihey  were  following  up 
■certain  telegraphic  dispatches  which  have  been  recently  received 
in  Canada  complaining  of  the  quality  and  packing  of  shipments 
■of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
facts  and  correcting  any  false  impressions. 

Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cocks^hutt.  It  appears  in 
another  column  of  this  issue. 

Insurance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  P.  H.  Burton.  This  report  also  appears  in  another 
column. 

In  closing  his  comments  on  the  report,  the  Chainnan  intro- 
duced the  new  Manager,  Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton,  to  tihe  Council.  Mr. 
Heaton  was  received  and  listened  to  with  pleasure  as  he  reported 
briefly  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  his  Department. 

Labor  Conference. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  reported  in  this  matter  that  three  meetings 
liad  been  held  and  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been  made. 
Having  learned  that  he  was  to  be  absent  from  Canada  during  the 
next  two  months  the  representatives  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Congress  had  requested  that  the  Conference  should  be  postponed 
until  his  retuim.    This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  Mr.  J.  0.  Thorn  asking  that  the 
Council  should  accept  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference. On  motion  of  Mr.  Burton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Donald,  the 
resignation  was  accepted  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Poison  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Branches. 

The  reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald  respectively. 
Both  of  these  appear  elsewhere  in  summarized  form. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  resolutions  of  condolence 
should  be  forwarded  from  the  Executive  Council  to  the  families 
of  the  late  Messrs.  J.  B.  Henderson  and  Oetavius  Newcombe. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the  15th  of  February, 
and  the  following  is  report  of  the  questions  submitted  and  con- 
sidered. 

New  Zealand  Service. 

The  request  for  approval  of  the  Association  of  the  suggested 
change  in  route  of  the  Canadian-Australian  line  from  Vancouver, 


cutting  out  Brisbane,  Australia,  and  calling  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  was  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Executive  Council  that  the  change  be  approved  for 
the  following  reasons:  — 

( 1 )  The  preferential  tariff  granted  by  New  Zealand  and  tihe 
greater  opportunity  for  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two 
countries  resulting  therefrom. 

(2)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  willing  to  subsidize 
the  line,  provided  steamers  call  at  a  New  Zealand  port,  whereas 
the  Queensland  Government  is  anxious  to  escape  payment  of  sub- 
sidy voted  to  the  line. 

(3)  The  advantages  to  Canada  accruing  through  direct  service 
to  New  Zealand  will  more  than  offset  the  disadvantage  of  service 
to  Brisbane  thrpug'h  the  port  of  Sydney,  Australia. 

(4)  The  desirability  of  cheapening  cost  of  transportation  to 
and  from  New  Zealand  through  a  Canadian  port  and  by  a  Cana- 
dian line,  as  against  the  service  by  way  of  Atlantic  seaboard 
through  the  port  of  New  York. 

Rates  to  C.P.R.  Points  in  New  Brunswick. 

Attention  was  called  to  certain  reductions  in  rates  on  general 
merchandise  to  points  in  New  Brunswick  north  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  main  line,  which  to  some  extent  remove  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  some  members. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  from  points  west  of  Montreal 
rates  to  Fredericton,  formerly  on  the  main  line  basis,  have  been 
advanced  to  an  arbitrary  basis  over  main  line  rate.  This  increase 
is  viewed  with  dissatisfaction,  and  the  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  a  further  adjustment  should  be  made. 

Interchange  Switching. 

The  assistance  of  oiir  Association  has  been  asked  in  connection 
with  a  proposal  for  interchange  switching  arrangements  between 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  at  Guelph,  in- 
volving the  construction  of  connecting  track.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  asked  at  Gait,  Preston,  Berlin  and  other  points.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  this  was  a  very  important 
and  progressive  move  in  connection  with  transportation,  in  which 
manufacturers  generally  are  interested  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  who  are  located  at  the  several  points  mentioned.  It  was 
decided  to  assist  the  interested  members  as  far  as  possible  in 
securing  desired  arrangements. 

Demurrage. 

The  Manager  of  Transportation  reported  the  result  of  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  demurrage,  including  comparison 
of  Canadian  Car  Service  Rules  with  those  of  United  States  car 
service  associations  and  of  state  railway  commissioners,  and  out- 
lined the  attitude  to  be  taken  by  the  Association  before  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  on  this  question.  The  report  was 
unanimously  concurred  in  by  the  Committee. 

Canadian  Shipments  via  Subsidized  lines. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  t'hat  Canadian  shippers  had 
been  refused  space  for  shipments  on  lines  subsidized  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Executive 
Council  that  the  Canadian  Government  be  requested,  where  subsi- 
dies are  granted  to  steamship  lines,  that  provision  be  made  to 
have  space  held, open  for  Canadian  shippers  up  to  a  specified  period 
prior  to  date  of  sailing,  say  10  days  via  the  port  of  Montreal  and 
15  days  via  the  port  of  St.  John  or  Halifax. 

Report  was  made  by  Manager  of  Transportation  of  various 
matters  dealt  with  during  the  month  of  general  and  individual 
interest. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Montreal  Branch  were  held  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report. 

Change  in  the  Secretaryship. 

The  first,  a  special  meeting,  was  called  on  January  30th,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  an  illuminated  address  to  the  retiring 
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Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper.  The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the 
address,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Cooper  during  his  four  j'ears'  connection  with  the  Association. 

Tlie  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Dakers  Cameron,  was  then  introduced 
to  the  members. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Executive  was 
held  on  February  9th.  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  also  present:  Messrs.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Geo.  Esplin, 
J.  S.  N.  Dougall,  J.  H.  Burland,  O.  Fauelier,  S.  W.  Ewing, 
Clarence  F.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Birks. 

The  report  was  presented  of  a  very  successful  "Smoker"  held 
on  January  17th,  at  which  a  number  of  the  manufacturers  had 
met  the  Mayor  and  some  of  the  Aldermen,  and  discussed  with 
them  the  question  of  the  increasing  taxation  m  the  city. 

United  States  Magazines. 

An  informal  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  free 
•circulation  in  this  country  of  United  States  magazines  filled  with 
United  States  advertisements.  It  was  felt  by  i/ne  committee  that 
it  was  decidedly  imfair  that  all  the  receipts  from  the  postage  on 
such  magazines  should  go  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
that  the  Canadian  mail  service  shovild  circulate  United  States 
advertising  matter  without  receiving  any  financial  benefit  there- 
from. 

Tl)  •  Union  Label  Bill,   and   a   proposed  amendment  to  the 
Domoiiijn  Elections  Act  were  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
Three  applications  for  membership  were  passed. 

TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Toronto  Branch,  was  held  on  February  9th.  Mr.  Richard  A. 
Donald  presided,  and  other  members  present  were:  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Tindall,  J.  P.  Murray,  P.  W.  Ellis,  J.  O.  Thorn,  C.  N.  Candee, 
A.  S.  Rogers,  Jno.  S.  McKinnon,  S.  R.  Hart,  P.  H.  Burton,  Robt. 
•Crean,  Ed.  J.  Freyseng,  J.  W.  Cowan  and  C.  B.  Lowndes. 

Toronto  Civic  League. 

The  constitution  of  the  newly  formed  Toronto  Civic  League 
was  considered  and  endorsed.  One  important  object  of  this 
League  is  to  impress  on  citizens  generally  the  importance  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industries  and  their  need  for  sup- 
port. The  representatives  of  the  Toronto  Branch  in  this  organi- 
zation were  asked  to  report  regularly  to  the  Executive  Committee 
regarding  the  different  matters  under  consideration. 

Exemption  on  Machinery. 

Mr.  Donald  reported  for  the  Committee  appointed  to  interview 
the  Board  of  Control  regarding  the  exemption  of  machinery  from 
taxation.  He  stated  that  the  Board  had  promised  to  give  the 
matter  early  attention. 

Election  Night  Dinner. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Election  Night  Dinner  Committee,  Mr. 
Ed.  J.  Freyseng,  presented  a  report  of  the  finances  of  that  func- 
tion, which  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Traders'  Week  in  Toronto. 

Regarding  an  interview  which  had  been  had  with  the  Passen- 
ger Traific  Managers  of  the  Canadian  Railways  in  Montreal,  with 
reference  to  securing  special  rates  for  Traders'  Week  in  Toonto, 
Mr.  J.  S.  McKinnon  reported  that  the  railways  had  not  seen 
their  way  clear  to  grant  their  request,  but  that  negotiations  were 
still  pending,  which,  if  they  met  favor  with  the  railways,  would 
"be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
trade. 

Electric  Power. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  reported  regarding  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Ontario  Power  Commission,  and  suggested  that  a 
letter  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  cities  and 
towns  in  Western  Ontario,  who  had  supported  the  Commission, 


giving  a  s^hort  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  up  to  the 
present  time.    This  suggestion  was  approved  of. 

Seven  applications  for  membership  were  favorably  reported 

on. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  several 
resolutions  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Association  regarding 
difi'erent  important  subjects,  and  a  resolution  was  approved 
of  as  follows: — ■ 

That  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  request  the  Executive  Council  to  again  urge  upon  the 
Dominion  Government  the  necessity — ■ 

1st.  Of  having  the  Canadian  Commercial  Agents  revisit  Can- 
ada at  reasonable  intervals  in  order  to  make  themselves  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  existing  conditions,  and  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Larke,  the  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Australia,  'who  has 
not  been  in  Canada  for  many  years,  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
returning  this  year  and  visiting  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ex- 
porters in  this  country. 

2nd.  That  the  Dominion  Government  be  again  urged  to  deal 
promptly  with  the  question  of  establishing  a  Canadian  Trade 
Building,  and  Commissioner  in  London,  England. 

3rd.  That  the  Dominion  Government  be  requested  to  at  this 
session  bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act,  whereby  ex- 
press companies  will  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Railway  Commission. 

4th.  That  the  Dominion  Government  be  again  ui-ged  to  arrange 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  a  fast  Atlantic  steamship 
service  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

5th.  That  we  express  our  hearty  approval  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  increase  our  export  trade  with 
Mexico  by  the  reduction  in  postage  rates,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Canadian  commercial  agent,  and  by  the  arrangements  that 'have 
been  made  for  the  early  establishment  of  an  Atlantic  steamship 
service  to  Mexico,  which  we  hope  will  be  put  into  operation  upon 
the  opening  of  navigation  at  Montreal. 

6th.  Tliat  we  request  the  Dominion  Government  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  arrange  for  a  service  from  our  Eastern  ports  to 
Australasia. 

7th.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  Ministers  presiding  over  the  departments 
interested. 

37  NEW  MEMBERS. 

Passed  hy  the  Executive  Council,  February  16th,  1905. 

Edmonton,  N.W.T. 

W.  H.  Claek  &  Co. — Sash,  Doors,  Office  and  Store  Fittings. 

Enderby,  B.C. 

The  Colxjmbia  Flouring  Mills  Co.,  Limited. — Flour  and 
Feed. 

Fraserville,  Que. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Furniture  Co.  ^ 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Bowes,  Jamieson  &  Co. — Stoves. 

The  Burton  &  Baldwin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited. — In- 
terior Woodwork. 

Canada  Ready  Print  Co. — Ready  Print  Newspapers. 

Fowlers  Canadian  Co.,  Limited. — Pork  Products. 

The  Hamilton  Distillery  Co.,  Limited. — Distillers,  etc. 

Hamilton  Paper  Box  Co. — Paper  Boxes, 

The  Herald  Printing  Co.  of  Hamilton,  Limited. — Pub- 
lishers. 

G.  B.  Perry  Knitting  Co. — Ladies'  and  Children's  Ribbed 
Underwear. 

Pure  Color  Company,  Limited. — Pigments,  Dry  and  Paste 
Colors. 

Charles  Reid  &  Co. — Paper  Boxes  and  Paper  Sundries. 
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London,  Ont. 

The  Pandora  Cap  Co.,  Limited. — Hats  and  Caps. 
J.  R.  Shuttleworth. — ^Hats. 

Midland,  Ont. 

Playfair  &  White. — -(Jas.  Playfair,  2nd  Member). 


Montreal,  Que. 

International  Railway  Publishing  Co.,  Limited. — Fine 

Printing,  Guide  Books  and  Railway  Tickets. 
Leak  Fur  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. — Fur 

Coats  and  Robes. 
St.  Lawrence  Add  Co. — Posters,  Signs  and  Stencils. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

RiDEAU  Manufacturing  Co. — Blouses,  Skirts,  etc. 

Peterboro,  Ont. 

^    The  Dickson  Co'y. — Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

The  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Co. — Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles. 

Prescott,  Ont. 

James  S.  Elliott  &  Son. — Caskets  and  Lumber. 

Sudbury,  Ont. 

y     A.  B.  Gordon  &  Co. — Logs  and  Timber. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

^     The  Bredin  Bread  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto. — Bread. 

The  Consumers'  Box  &  Lumber  Co'y. — Wooden  Boxes  and 

Shooks  of  all  kinds. 
The  Gilchrist  Clothing,  Limited. — Clothing. 
E.  G.  Hachbokn  &  Co. — Clothing. 
Geo.  S.  McConkey. — Confectionery,  etc. 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited. —  (Edward 

Fairbairn,  2nd  Member). 
D.  Robertson  &  Co. — -Lime. 

Universal  Spring  Motor  Co.,  Limited. — Electric  and  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Warren  Bros. — Sweaters,  Toques,  Jerseys  and  Sashes. 
Warren  Bros. —  (Ed.  Burns,  2nd  Member). 


Vancouver,  B.C. 

^    B.C.    Mills,    Timber    &   Trading    Co.,    Limited.— (Arch. 

Guthrie,  4t)h  Member). 
*^      McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Limited. — Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

Murphy   Iron    Works. — Mechanical  Furnaces. 


AUSTRALIAN  DUTY  ON  CATALOGUES. 


Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
vexatious  customs  regulations  surrounding  the  importation  of 
catalogues  and  price-lists  in  Australia.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  failure  of  the  outside  public 
to  understand  the  procedure  which  requires  to  be  gone  through. 
This  is  explained  very  fully  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  of  Melbourne,  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ross  states  that  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  has  for  some 
time  been  payable  on  all  bulk  parcels  of  advertising  matter  en- 
tering Australia.  On  May  25th,  1903,  the  Commonwealth  Cus- 
toms Department  made  an  important  regulation  which  pro- 
vided that  catalogues  might  be  forwarded  from  foreign  ex- 
porters singly,  without  payment  of  duty,  to  merchants  who  acted 
as  ex,porters'  agents,  and  who  would  in  consequence  have  general 
use  for  such  catalogues. 

It  was  found  that  this  concession  was  being  very  largely 
abused,  particularly  by  medical  firms,  and  last  year  it  was  de- 
cided that  all  printed  matter  coming  under  the  headings  of  cata- 
logues, price-lists  or  other  advertising  matter,  should  be  ^-able 


to  duty  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  Vzd.  oir 
any  packet  posted  singly.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the- 
sender  may  pay  duty  on  the  aggregate  weight  of  any  number 
of  packages,  however  small,  posted  at  the  one  time,  instead  of 
paying  on  each  separate  packet  at  the  minimum  rate  of  one  %d. 
or  over. 

In  such  cases,  Mr.  Ross  explains,  it  is  necessary  for  the  sender 
to  stamp  each  separate  packet,  for  distribution  in  the  State  of 
( say )  Victoria,  in  the  following  manner : 
Posted  by 

John  Smith  &  Co., 

75  Collins  Street, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
Duty  sent  to  D.P.M.G.,  Melbourne. 
Date  (same  as  per  post  mark). 
Packets  for  distribution  in  South  Australia  would  read  Ade- 
laide instead  of  Melbourne;  for  Western  Australia  it  would  be- 
I^erth;  for  Tasmania,  Hobart;  for  New  South  Wales,  Sydney; 
and  for  Queensland,  Brisbane. 

The  bag  for  Victoria  should  then  be  weighed,  the  duty  as- 
sessed at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  pound,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty- 
remitted  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General  at  Melbourne,  by 
money  order,  together  with  letter  of  advice.  Similarly  in  the- 
case  of  bags  for  the  other  States,  in  each  case  the  money  being: 
remitted  to  the  D.P.M.G.  at  the  State  capital. 

"Tons  of  catalogues,"  writes  Mr.  Ross,  "have  not  been  de- 
livered by  the  Commonwealth  postal  authorities  owing  to  the- 
fact  of  the  addressees  refusing  to  pay  the  Customs  duty  of  3d.- 
per  pound.  I  have  so  far  requested  the  Deputy  Postmaster-Gen- 
erals in  the  States  of  Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  and  West  Aus- 
tralia, to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the  Canadian  catalogues  (and 
the  duty  payable  thereon)  which  are  awaiting  delivery,  in  order- 
that  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  addressers  of  the- 
amount  of  duty  which  they  should  forward  to  ensure  their  de- 
liverance. After  a  reasonable  time,  the  postal  authorities  willi 
destroy  all  catalogues  upon  which  duty  has  not  been  paid." 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Aluminum  Ware. — The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Canadian) 
Aluminum  Works,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  advantages  claimed  for  uten- 
sils made  from  this  material  over  other  kinds  of  kitchen  ware,- 
chief  among  which  are  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  poison 
and  will  not  rust.  A  bewildering  assortment  of  articles  made 
from  aluminum  is  shown  in  this  catalogue,  illustrating  the  im- 
portance which  the  material  has  acquired  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Knitted  Goods. — What's  in  a  name  ?  Some  will  say  there  is  very 
little,  but  evidently  The  Knit-to-Fit  Manufacturing  Co.,  Montreal, 
has  opinions  of  its  own  on  this  subject.  A  glance  through  their 
catalogue  of  combination  suits,  hosiery  and  sweaters  makes  one- 
think  they  are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  embodied  in 
their  name. 

Paints. — The  1905  price  list  of  the  Canada  Paint  Co.,  Limited,, 
is  a  concise  and  business-like  publication.  The  compilers  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  their  cover,  which  is  not  only  attrac- 
tive in  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  but  strikingly  suggestive  of 
the  nature  of  their  wares.  Supplementing  it  they  have  issued' 
small  booklets  containing  samples  of  their  colors  which,  to  the 
lay  mind  at  least,  are  exceedingly  handsome. 

Ranges. — The  Walker  Steel  Range  Co.,  Windsor,  have  favored' 
us  with  some  advance  sheets  of  their  first  attempt  at  catalogue- 
making,  in  which  they  announce  that  their  new  plant,  just  com- 
pleted, is  thoroughly  modern  and  complete  in  every  way.  Their 
stoves  and  ranges,  they  say,  are  replete  with  special  "features,  a- 
statement  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  handsome  photo- 
gravures of  their  samples. 


ch,  for 
retiring 


Insurance  Department 


^         "PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE." 

In  other  words,  "A  Proper  Equipment  to  Prevent  Fire"  is  better 
than  "An  Insurance  Policy  to  Pay  for  Loss  by  Fire," 


The  Insurance  Department,  having  been  organized,  has  issued 
a  circular  to  all  the  members  enumerating  the  lines  upon  which 
it  may  be  found  of  immediate  service. 

Ifi  will  readily  be  understood  that  this  circular  was  issued 
primarily  to  notify  our  members  of  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment and  was  limited  in  its  suggested  scope  of  operations  to 
those  features  of  work  which  could  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
undertaken  at  the  outset. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  a  report  received  from 

the  Insurance  Committee,  and  in  order   

that  the  members  may  be  kept  inform- 
ed of  t'he  work  that  is  before  t]^e  De- 
partment,  and  the  progress  that  is 
being  made,  the  following  extracts  are 
published  from  that  report: — 


"The  latter  feature  is  mentioned  particularly  to  indicate  one 
special  use  to  which  the  department  can  be  put,  also  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  a  remedy  for 
high  rates  is  at  once  found,  in  the  larger  establishments  at  least, 
in  installing  a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers.  Automatic 
sprinklers  are  recognized  as  the  modern  and  only  effectual  means 
of  subduing  a  fire  at  its  inception,  and  under  this  system  of  pro- 
tection, property  is  safeguarded  and  the  minds  of  t)he  insured 
set  at  complete  rest. 


P.  H.  Burton, 

Chairman^ 


"The  Committee  feels  that  full  and 
ample  time  should  be  taken  to  care- 
fully consider,  with  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  the  manager  they  have  chosen, 
the  whole  situation,  and  that  no  move 
of  a  definite  nature  should  be  made  in 

any  direction,  other  than  indicated  in  the  circular  already  issued, 
until  they  are  reasonably  sure  of  their  position  and  with  every 
confidence  that  success  is  reasonably  assured.  In  adopting  this 
cautious  policy,  and  proceeding  slowly  but  surely,  the  Committee 
believes  it  is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Association,  and 
that  its  decision  will  be  approved. 

"Meanwhile,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  to  know 
that  the  circular  already  issued  has  called  out  sufficient  general 
enquiry  and  response  to  indicate  that  the  department  is  likely 
to  be  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity.  In  the  few  days  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  circular  was  issued,  the  manager  has  examined 
and  reported  upon  the  policies  of  six  manufacturers  with  a  total 
insurance  of  $382,000.  He  has  inspected  and  reported  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  four  of  these  es- 
tablishments and  in  one  case  was  able 
to  indicate  certain  improvements  which 
could  be  carried  out  at  comparatively ' 
slight  cost  and  which  when  carried  out 
would  secure  a  reduction  in  rate  of  over 
50%  of  the  premium  paid;  whilst  in 
another  by  judicious  re-arranging  of 
the  insurance,  a  saving  of  over  30%  was 
effected. 


Canadian  Risks  for  Canadian 
Companies 
and  Fair  Treatment 
by 

Canadian  Companies  for 
Canadian  I2isks. 


E.  P.  Heaton, 
Manager. 

Since  this  report  was  presented  to 
the  meeting,  one  of  the  sprinklered  risks 
referred  to  has,  largely  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  department,  and  by  an 
acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the 
Underwriters  that  its  superior  char- 
acter wan-anted  a  concession  in  rate, 
been  saved  to  the  insurance  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  in  Canada. 


AUTOMATIC  SPRiNKLEI2S 

AN 

IMMEDIATE  REMEDY 

FOR 

HIGH  RATES 


"The  department  has  also  had  brought 
to  its  attention  two  large  establishments 
which  by  reason  of  construction  and 

protection,  are  eligible  for  insurance  in  the  New  England  Mutuals 
and  which  apparently  unreasonable  treatment  by  the  licensed 
companies,  threaten  to  drive  there.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  insurance  on  these,  and  all  similar  risks  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  to  our  manufacturers 
absolutely  safe  insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  the  companies  and  the  insured  together,  in  the  two 
cases  mentioned,  involving  a  total  insurance  of  over  $450,000,  in 
the  hope  that  mutual  concession  will  accomplish  the  desired  end. 


There  are  many  indications  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  it 
will   be   possible   to    report  additional 
items  along  this  same  line,  and  if  the 
department  is  successful  only  in  respect  to  matters  of  this  par- 
ticular kind,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  has  demonstrated  ita 
usefulness  and  value  to  all  concerned. 

The  correspondence  coming  to  the  office  from  all  over  the 
country,  clearly  and  unmistakably  demonstrates  that  our  mem- 
bers are  feeling  the  burden  of  the  insurance  tax,  and  there  is  a 
general  demand!  for  suggested  means  of  securing  relief  from  a 
necessary  payment  that  is  affecting  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Simultaneously  there  are  many  suggestions  made  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  desired  relief,  some  are  good, 
many  altogether  impracticable  and  in  this  column  it  is  hoped 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  such  features  as  seem  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Com- 
mittee, although  proceeding  with  due 
caution,  will  eadh  month  be  able  to  de- 
finitely record  substantial  progress,  and 
more  frequently  than  otherwise,  the 
discussion  will  follow  the  definition  of 
policy  or  the  adoption  of  plans  they  are 
able  to  promulgate ;  sometimes  the  work 
of  the  Committee  may  be  anticipated, 
bu$  whether  the  discussion  is  on  one 
line  or  the  other  it  is  fully  expected 
that  the  column  will  aerve  a  useful  and 
practical  end. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Underwriters 
that  rates  follow  the  extent  of  the  fire  waste;  the  material 
advance  of  rates  therefore  logically  points  to  an  increasing  volume 
of  loss  by  fire.  Apart  altogether  from  every  other  consideration 
and  without  any  admission  that  excessive  rates  could  not  be 
minimized  by  other  means  than  a  decreased  volume  of  loss,  it 
is,  alas!  only  too  true  that  the  total  obliteration  of  a  nation's 
good  asset  is  steadily  increasing;  everyone  will  admit  the  truth 
of  tlhis  statement.  The  people  of  this  Dominion  owe  it  to  their 
( Concluded  on  page  504 ) . 
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PREFACE. 

Much  of  this  paper  appeared  about  two  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.'^  Eecently  it  was 
eomraunicated  by  request  to  the  Canadian  Institute  after  having  been  revised  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  up  to  date.  A  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  subject  matter,  however,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  entire  revisal  and  rewriting  were  necessary  in  order  that  it 
might  present  tihe  condition  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  Dominion  as  they  are  at  the  time  of  publication.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  do  this  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  writer  hoj)es  that  any  shortcomings  will  be  brought  to  his  notice. 


1  N  writing  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Ohemieal  Industries  of 
Canada,  two  main  considerations  have  been  kept  in  mind; 
firstly,  that  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
Dominion  during  the  past  decade  has  been  phenomenal,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  extent  of  these  developments  is  only  fully 
understood  by  a  few.    While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 


W.  R.  Lang,  D.Sc. 


industries  in  which  chemical  operations  and  reactions  are  made 
use  of,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  processes  in  some  cases 
peculiar  to  the  country,  but  notably  the  industries  which  owe 
their  development  to  the  natural  mineral  and  vegetable  resources, 
and  to  the  widely  scattered  water  power  obtainable  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

The  subjects  taken  up  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 
I. — Common  Salt  and  Alkali. 
II. — The  Extraction  and  Refining  of  Metals. 

III.  — Tlie  jManufacture  of  Leather. 

IV.  — Sulphuric  Acid,  Acetic  Acid,  Wood  Alcohol,  Charcoal, 

and  Ammonia. 
V. — Soap  and  Glycerine. 
VI. — Refined  Chemicals  and  Drugs. 
VII. — Fertilisers. 
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VIII.— Coal-Tar  and  Asphalt. 

IX. — Calcium  Carbide,  Carborundum,  Corvmdum  and  Gra- 
phite. 

X. — The  Cement  and  Plaster  Industry. 
XI. — -The  Beet- Sugar  Industry. 
XII. — Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum. 

XIII.  — Pulp  and  Paper. 

XIV.  — -Asbestos  and  Mica.  • 

I. — Common  Salt,  Alkali  and  Chlorine  Compounds. 

Sodium  chloride  is  found  in  the  upper  silurian  beds  in  Ontario 
and  in  the  Devonian  in  Manitoba  and  Athabasca;  salt  springs 
also  occur  in  Cape  Breton  and  in  New  Brunswick,  but  these  are 
comparatively  unimportant  sources  of  supply.  In  Ontario  the 
salt  area  stretches  through  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Huron, 
Bruce,  and  Lambton,  large  deposits  being  found  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Huron  from  Kincardine  to  Windsor.  At  Godericli  there 
is  a  deposit  126  ft.  thick,  and  at  Windsor  a  well  extending  to  a 
depth  of  1,672  feet  passes  through  four  beds  of  rock  salt  of  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  392  ft.^  The  salt  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion, and  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  following  comparison 
serves  to  illustrate  the  purity  of  the  natural  product: — - 


Natural  Salt 

Natural  Salt 

of  Goderich, 

of  Cheshire 

Ontario. 

(England). 

Per.  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Sodium  chloride  

99 . 687 

96.70 

0.032 

0.68 

0.U95 

0.00 

0.090 

0.26 

0.079 

0.63 

0.017 

1.74 

100.000 

100.000 

Total  impurities  

0.2.34 

■2.67 

The  total  production  of  salt  in  Canada  was  valued  in  1892  at 
$162,000,  in  1901  at  $262,328,  and  in  1903  at  $334,000=  6is. 

Apart  from  its  use  as  a  seasoning  and  as  a  preservative,  com- 
mon salt  is  employed  in  the  electrolytic  i^reparation  of  caustic 
soda  and  bleaching  compounds. 

The  alkali  and  bleaching  powder  industries  tliroughout  the 
world  are  at  the  present  time  in  an  unsettled  condition,  mainly 
owing  to  the  advent  of  electrolytic  methods.^  Wherever  cheap 
water  power  is  available,  however,  electrolytic  processes  will  be 
rapidly  developed,  provided  the  raw  material  is  obtainable  within 
a  reasonable  distance. 


(1)  W.  Hodgson  Ellis.  M.B.,  in  "A  Handbook  of  Canada,"  1897. 

(2)  Wilmott.  A.B.,  "  Some  Minor  Minerals  of  Canada,"  1897. 
(3  bis.)  Statistical  Year  Book,  1903. 

(3)  Chem.  Tr.  J.,  23.8.02,  6.9.02,  and  24.1.03. 
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II.— The  Extraction  and  Refining  of  Metals. 

Almost  every  prdviuce  in  the  Dominion  possesses  valuable 
mineral  resources;  these  are  rapidly  being  exploited,  and  among 
the  metals  produced  in  quantity  may  be  mentioned  iron,  copper, 
lead  and  silver,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and,  lastly,  aluminium. 
These  metals  are  found  in  the  form  of  native  iron,  magnetic  iron 
ore,  iron  pyrites,  hffimatite,  native  copper,  chaleopyrite,  galena, 
native  silver,  and  ores  of  silver,  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite,  gold, 
sulphide  of  antimony,  and  arsenical  pyrites. 

Iron. 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Dominion  occur  at  varied  interivals,  from 
Vancouver  Island  on  the  west  to  Cape  Breton  Island  and  New- 
foundland on  the  east.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  particularly  rich 
deposits,  and  in  close  contiguity  to  them  are  found  the  necessary 
materials  for  smelting.  Haematites,  too,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  Canada.  One  of  the  most  valuable  deposits  of  specular  iron  is 
at  Hull,  near  Ottawa,  \v>hich  assays  from  64  to  68  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron.  In  the  Appendix  (Appendix  I.)  will  be  found 
more  particulars  regarding  the  iron  ores  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Canadian  iron  industry  dates  back  to  the  establishment 
of  the  St.  Maurice  forges  by  the  French  Government  in  1737. 
Many  other  minor  plants  were  subsequently  built,  as  at  Batiscan, 
Hvill,  and  Bois  St.  Paul,  all  in  Quebec ;  at  Furnace  Falls,  Mor- 
mondale,  Marmora,  etc.,  in  Ontario;  at  Woodstock,  in  New 
Brunswick ;  and  at  Moose  River,  Nictavix,  and  Bloomfleld,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  They  all  subsequently  failed,  however,  in  conso- 
quenee  of  the  competition  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
This  early  failure  was  due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  lack  of 
enterprise,  capital,  and  proper  shipping  facilities.  The  modern 
development  of  the  industry  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  protective  duty  on  iron  in  1887.  The  granting  of 
bounties  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Governments  has  also 
assisted  largely  in  bringing  about  the  present  condition  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.""  The  annual  aggregate  capacity  -  of 
the  completed  and  unfinished  furnaces  in  the  Dominion  in  190.3 
was  close  on  1,000,000  gross  tons.^  Much  of  the  iron  produced 
is  now  being  made  into  steeP  by  the  Bessemer  process.  At 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  tliere  is  an  extensive  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
200,000  tons  of  ingots  and  180,000  tons  of  finished  products. 
There,  steel  rails  are  being  made  to  the  extent  of  .500  tons  a  day. 
This  company  has  its  own  blast  furnaces,  and  undertakes  all  the 
processes,  metallurgical  and  mechanical,  through  wliich  the  metal 
goes  in  its  conversion  fiom  ore  to  finis'hed  product. 

At  CoUingwood,  Ontario,  the  Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  recently  acquired  the  works  of  the  Cramp  Steel 
Company,  have  two  20  ton  open  hearth  furnaces  besides  rolling- 
mills  from  which  will  be  turned  out  material  suitable  for 
machinists'  and  blacksmiths'  use,  finished  steel  bars,  angles,  fish 
plates,  tie  plates  and  small  sections  such  as  are  used  by  many 
manufacturers.  The  Gilchrist-Thomas  is  the  process  employed, 
a  process  which  allows  of  ores  containing  phosphorus,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  profitably  converted  into  good  uniform  steel.  The 
ten  inch  mill  at  the  CoUingwood  works  is  equipped  with  under- 
ground tunnels  and  turtle-backs  for  the  purpose  of  continuous 
rolling,  that  is  to  say,  a  bar  of  steel  will  be  looped  from  one  pass 
of  the  rolls  into  another  pass:  thus  a  mill  of  this  description  is 
enabled  to  roll  rods  and  long  bars.  The  furnaces  are  of  the 
latest  standard  design,  having  air  cooled  end  blocks  and  slag 
pockets  with  the  regenerators  under  the  charging  platform,  which 


(4)  Dominion  bounty  on  pig  iron,  3  dols.  per  ton  produced.  Ontario 
■bounty,  1  dol.  per  ton  on  pig  iron  produced  from  Ontario  ores,  and  50  cents 
on  ores  not  obtained  in  the  province  ;  the  rate  of  1  dol  to  be  only  paid  up  to 
25,000  tons.  Bounty  is  at  present  largely  reduced,  owing  to  increased  pro- 
duction. 

(5)  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson,  Director  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  following  figures  are  given  for  1903  : 

Pig  Iron  produced  in  Ontario   87,004  tons. 

Steel  "  "   15.229  " 

Pig  Iron         "  Canada   265,418  " 

Steel  "  "    232,641  " 

'6)  Dominion  bounty  on  steel,  3  dols.  per  ton  ;  2  dols.  per  ton  on  steel  from 
foreign  ores. 


is  of  steel  and  concrete."  Recently  tho  company  has  begun  to 
convert,  by  "cold-drawing,''  steel  bars  into  wire  of  various  guages. 

The  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company  has  its  principal  plant  at 
Midland,  Ontario,  beside  several  other  smaller  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  Quebec.  The  Midland  furnace  was  erected  dur- 
ing 1899-1900  on  a  property  about  100  acres  in  extent,  situated 
on  tihe  north  sliore  of  the  Midland  Bay.  The  furnace  proper  has 
a  capacity  of  from  120  to  140  tons  a  day  of  "Midland  Brand" 
Foundry  Malleable  Bessemer  and  Bessemer  Pig  Iron,  and  is 
marketed  almost  entirely  in  Ontario.  Tho  raw  materials  used 
are  coke,  iron  ores  and  limestone.  The  coke  is  obtained  from  the 
Connellsville  district  in  Pa.,  and  is  brought  in  by  rail.  The  iron 
ores  are  brought  in  by  vessel  from  Canadian  and  United  States 
ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  also  Lake  Michigan.  The  limestone  is 
obtained  from  the  company's  own  quarry,  which  is  about  130 
acres  in  extent,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  furnace. 
This  material  is  brought  to  the  furnace  by  scows  in  I'he  summer 
and  by  teams  in  the  winter.^ 

On  tho  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Dominion  are  situated  the 
works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  begun  in  1899.  Coal 
and  limestone  are  found  comparatively  near  at  hand,  the  farthest 
afield  mine  from  which  the  coal  supply  is  drawn  being  25  miles 
distant,  while  the  nearest  one  is  6  miles.  Nearly  all  the  iron  ore 
at  present  used  is  brought  from  mines  owned  by  the  company  on 
Great  Belle  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfovmdland,  some  400 
miles  from  Sydney.  This  mine  is  estimated  to  contain  28  million 
tons  of  available  ore,  besides  areas  under  the  sea,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  very  extensive.  Analyses  of  the  ore  show  it  to  con- 
tain 50  per  cent,  of  iron,  little  sulphur,  but  rather  too  much 
silica,  aluminium,  and  phosphorus.  The  result  is  a  pig  iron  too 
higih  in  phosphorus,  but  during  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
pig  into  steel  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  this  impurity  is  eliminated, 
and  a  fine  quality  of  steel  produced.  For  the  best  kind  of  pig 
iron,  it.  is  necessary  to  mix  other  ores  with  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Cuban,  Spanish,  and  Swedish  ores  are  used,  the  result  being 
a  low  pliosj)horus  pig.  Indications  of  large  deposits  of  high-grade 
ores  have  been  found  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  in  a  great  measure  replace  the  foreign 
ores. 

Limestone  is  obtained  from  the  company's  quarries  at  the 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  about  85  miles,  by  water,  from  the  works.  It 
is  a  stone  of  good  quality,  and  is  found  in  large  deposits ;  it  acts 
well  with  the  Newfoundland  ore  and  the  Cape  Breton  coke.* 
The  works  contain  four  blast-furnaces  capable  ■of  yielding  1,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  per  day ;  the  furnace  gases  are  utilized  also  to 
the  utmost,  being  used  to  heat  the  blast  and  also  to  raise  steam. 
The  iron  produced  is  partly  cast  into  pigs  and  in  part  conveyed 
in  a  molten  condition  direct  to  the  open-'hearth  furnaces,  where 
it  is  converted  into  steel.  Of  these  there  are  10  in  number  of  the 
H.  H.  Campbell  type  of  tilting  basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  having 
a  capacity  of  50  tons  each.  A  very  complete  arrangement  of 
testing  the  steel  at  intervals  is  in  vogue,  and  of  stamping  eadh 
ingot  with  special  marks  so  that  the  consumer  can  ascertain  from 
the  company  at  any  time  every  particular  regarding  the  analysis 
and  making  of  the  piece. 

The  gases  produced  in  the  coke  ovens  are  used  in  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  the  other  bye-products,  namely,  coal-tar  and 
ammonia,  being  also  collected.  The  ammonia  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  ammonium  by  neutralizing  it  with  sulphuric  acid — ■ 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  pyrites  separated  from  the  coal 
in  the  preliminary  grinding  and  washing  processes  to  which  it  is. 
subjected — and  is  principally  exported  to  t'he  United  States,  tha 
West  Indies,  and  Glasgow. 

Canadian-made  steel  is  largely  exported,  to  the  LTnited  States 
from  where  it  returns  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  rails  and 
other  finished  products;  but  it  is  intended  that  this  feature  of 
the  steel  industry  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  Canadian  terri- 


(7)  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Currie. 

(8)  Letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Adams,  Midland. 
(8)  The  daily  shipment  is  1,500  tons.- 
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tory.  Sydney  is  extremely  well  situated  as  a  seaport,  being  nearer 
to  England  than  is  New  York,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to 
the  ports  of  South  America  and  South  Africa."  As  far  as 
geographical  position  is  concerned,  therefore,  Sydney  possesses 
many  advantages,  w^hile  the  masterly  and  liberal  way  in  which 
■  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  organized  and  developed 
points  to  a  bright  future  for  it  in  Canada." 

A  new  plant  has  been  erected  near  North  Sydney  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Co.,  who  have  at  present  works  at  Ferrona,  with  a 
limited  supply  of  ore  near  at  hand.  Hence  they  import  largely 
from  Newfoundland.  Their  steel  works  are  at  present  at  New 
Glasgow,  but  a  new  plant  is  under  construction  at  Sydney  { 1903 ) , 
Their  output,  which  is  sold  almost  exclusively  in  Canada,  approxi- 
mates 100  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day  and  the  same  amount  of 
steel.^"  lis. 

Copper. 

The  production  of  refined  copper  can  hardly  be  classed  among 
the  chemical  industries  of  the  Dominion,  as  practically  only  the 
first  stage  in  its  extraction  of  the  metal  is  reached,  namely,  the 
making  of  copper  matte,  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States 
to  be  refined.  As  will  be  seen  below,  however,  the  refining  of  this 
metal  is  now  being  carried  on  in  British  Columbia. 

Copper  ores  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  These  are 
distributed  over  large  tracts  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  deposits  consist  of  native  copper  and 
sulphides,  the  former  confined  principally  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  the  latter  being  more  widely  difl:used,  but  notably  in  the 
Sudbury  region,  Ontario,  where  it  occurs  with  nickel.  The  pro- 
duction of  copper,  other  than  the  native  copper  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, is  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  iihat  of  this  latter  metal. 

The  British  Columbia  Copper  Co.  is  now  turning  out  about 
seven  million  (7,000,000)  pounds  of  copper  a  year  and  has  an 
excellent  converter  plant  at  its  mine.  This  copper  is  produced  at 
a  cost  of  about  9%  cents  a  pound.  The  product  from  the  con- 
verter is  blister  copper  and  is  sent  to  New  York  to  the  Nicholls 
Chemical  Co.  to  be  refined.  The  Montreal  &  Boston  Copper  Co. 
is  now  producing  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  copper  and  is  selling 
its  matte  to  the  British  Columbia  Co.  The  Granby  Co.  is  pro- 
ducing about  15,000,000  pounds  of  copper  a  year,  at  a  cost  of 
around  9%  cents,  laid  down  in  New  Y'ork." 

Some  idea  of  the  advances  made  in  the  production  of  copper 
matte  may  be  'had  from  the  fact  that  in  1893  the  production 
amounted  to  8,000,000  pounds,  while  1903  showed  an  output  of 
43,000,000  pounds."  his. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  of  the  Canadian  Copper  Company  at  Copper 
Cliff,  Ontario,  has  furnished  some  interesting  particulars  regard- 
ing the  production  of  copper  as  carried  on  at  the  works  of  this 
company,  which  controls  about  20,000  acres  of  mineral  lands  in 
the  nickel  district  extending  from  Garson  Township  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Nipissing,  south-west  to  Drury  Township  in  the  District 
of  Algoma,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  company  began  opera- 
tions in  1887,  and  at  present  is  mining  and  smelting  about  700 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  nickeliferous  pyrrho- 
tite,  pentlandite,  chalcopyrite  and  diorite:    the  nickel  in  this 

Miles. 


(91  Sydnev  Harbour  to  Liverpool  (via  South  of  Ireland)   2,307 

New  York  Harbour  to  Liverpool   3,110 

Sydnev  Harbour  to  Pernambuco   3,567 

New  York  Harbour  to  Pernambuco   3,696 

Sydney  Harbour  to  Cape  Town   6,467 

New  York  Harbour  to  Cape  Town   6,787 


These  figures  were  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Watson  Griffin,  who  obtained 
them  from  Captain  W.  H.  Smith.  R.N.R.,  Halifax.  The  distancesfrom  New 
York  were  compiled  by  the  United  States  Commission  of  Navigation. 

(10)  Mr.  Watson  Griffin,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  material  from  which 
the  above  description  of  the  Sydney  operations  was  written,  mentioned  also 
that  a  leading  Scottish  iron  and  steel  masnate  told  him  that,  everything 
considered.  Sydney,  in  regard  to  raw  materials,  nearness  to  the  market,  and 
the  excellent  equijjment  it  possessed,  would  be  the  finest  steel  manufactory 
in  the  world.  Watson  Griffin.  "  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  Sydney  ; ' 
Montreal,  1902.  Watson  Griffin,  "  The  Front  Door  of  Canada  ; "  Montreal, 
1899. 

(10  Us.)  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1903  amounted  to  265.418  tons,  as 
compared  to  47,000  tons  in  1893,  while  the  proportion  of  the  home  product  to 
the  total  consumption  of  pig  was  76%  in  1903  as  compared  with  42%  in  1893. 

(11)  Letter  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Clappison. 
(11  Ms.)  Statistical  Year  Book,  1903. 


pyrrhotite  replaces  about  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  iron.  Copper 
occurs  in  the  form  of  copper  pyrites.  The  ore  contains  no  arsenic 
or  antimony,  but  small  traces  of  gold,  platinum  and  palladium. 
An  average  assay  of  the  diff'erent  mines  is  about  2  per  cent, 
copper  and  4  per  cent,  nickel. 

The  company  has  designed  and  just  finisiied  at  Copper  Cliff, 
a  new  smelting  and  power  plant,  in  which  are  combined  the  latest 
and  best  improvements  in  the  smelting  world.  There  are  larger 
plants,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  in  which  are  assem- 
bled so  many  up-to-date  conveniences  for  every  part  of  the  work. 

Nickel. 

The  first  discovery  of  nickeliferous  deposits  was  made  in  1883 
near  Sudbury,  in  the  district  of  Algoma,  Ontario.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  of  nickel  in  this  country,  the  French  colony  at 
New  Caledonia  practically  contributed  the  world's  supply  of  the 
metal,  though  supplemented,  in  a  small  degree,  by  the  Gap  mine 
in  Pennsylvania  and  by  a  few  isolated  mines  in  Norway  and 
Hungary.  Professor  Coleman^^  states  that  the  Sudbury  ores 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  pyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites)  and  copper 
pyrites,  and  in  this  resemble  the  gold  ores  of  Rossland.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  metal  the  ore  is  smelted  into  a  matte,  containing 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  about  the  saine  amount  of 
copper,  is  "Bessemerized"  into  a  regulus  containing  about  40  per 
cent,  of  nickel  and  is  shipped  to  Clydaeh  in  Wales,  where  its 
nickel  content  is  extracted  and  refined  by  the  process  invented 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  F.R.S.,  and  which  bears  his  name.  The 
chemical  principle  on  which  this  process  is  based  is  the  forma- 
tion, at  temperatures  of  about  50°  C,  of  a  volatile  colourless, 
gaseous  compound  of  nickel  and  carbon  monoxide,  of  composition 
Ni4C0,  which,  on  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  180°  C, 
decomposes,  leaving  metallic  nickel  and  liberating  the  carbon 
monoxide.  The  product  thus  obtained  contains  between  99.4  and 
99.8  per  cent,  of  nickel.  The  Mond  Nickel  Company  is  the  only 
company  refining  nickel  within  the  British  Empire,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  recent  St.  Louis  Exhibition  Dr. 
Mond  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  his  process,  the  company 
receiving  a  similar  honour  struck  in  silver." 

What  is  known  as  the  Orford  or  alkaline  sulphide  process  of 
refining  nickel  is  the  one  by  which  the  Canadian  Copper  Co.'s 
mattes  are  treated  at  Constable  Hook,  N.J.,  by  the  Orford  Copper 
Co.  As  this  company  (now  forming  part  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company)  is  the  chief  producer,  the  bulk  of  the  nickel 
ores  of  Ontario  are  refined  by  the  Orford  process.  An  electro- 
lytic refinery  erected  by  the  Canadian  Copper  Co.  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  operated  for  a'  short  time  only,  but  shut  down  in 
1902." 

The  Orford  Copper  Co.  is  also  producing  palladium.  This 
metal  belongs  to  the  platinum  group,  and  is  found  associated 
with  it.  The  Sudbury  ores  are  said  to  contain  from  one-tenth  of 
an  ounce  to  one  ounce  per  ton,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Wharton,  in  an 
article  recently  published^'  Ms,  prophesies  a  future  production 
of  palladium  from  these  deposits.  Palladium  is  an  interesting 
metal,  not  only  from  the  chemist's  point  of  view,  but  also  from 
an  industrial  one,  as  its  physical  properties,  hardness,  etc.,  and 
the  difficulty  with  w'hich  it  is  attacked  and  tarnished  at  atmos- 
pheric temperatures,  render  it  eminently  suitable  for  replacing 
siliver  as  a  reflecting  surface  on  optical  instruments,  for  plating 
the  finely  cut  scales  on  instruments  of  precision  and  for  alloys. 

Aluminium. 

The  extraction  and  refining  of  aluminium  has  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  electricity  developed  from  cheap  water 
power,  become  an  important  industry.  At  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  are  situated  the  Canadian  works  of  the  Northern  Alumi- 
nium Co.,  a  sub-company  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.,  which 


(12)  8th.  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  page  106. 

(13)  A  full  account  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Process  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
Report,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario. 

(14)  Letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ont. 
(14  bis.)  "  Hardware  and  Metal,"  Dec.  3rd,  1904. 
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also  has  two  large  factories  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  The 
raw  material,  bauxite,  is  obtained  from  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  Georgia,  in  the  United  States.  The  process  employed 
is  the  HalP*  process,  and  is  a  combined  electrolytic  and 
electric  furnace  one.  The  native  aluminium  hydroxide  is 
first  purified  by  mixing  with  sufficient  carbon  to  reduce  all  im- 
purities in  it  to  the  metallic  state,  the  resulting  iron,  mixed  with 
titanium  and  silicon,  forming  a  slag  after  melting  the  mass  in  an 
electric  furnace.  An  alternating  current  of  low  voltage  is 
used,  and  the  purified  alumina  separates  out  above  the  slag  in  an 
almost  chemically  pure  condition.  The  alumina  thus  purified  is 
then  electrolyzed  in  a  bath  containing  cryolite  at  a  temperature 
of  from  850°  to  900°  C.  The  action  of  the  current  sets  free 
aluminium  and  oxygen,  the  latter  uniting  with  the  carbon  anodes 
to  form  carbonic  oxide.  The  metal  is  run  into  rough  ingots 
weighing  20  pounds  each,  and  is  stated  to  contain,  on  an  average, 
99.5  per  cent  of  aluminium.^"  The  principal  portion  of  the 
product  at  Shawinigan  is  shipped  in  the  form  of  ingots,  although 
there  is  in  addition  a  wire  mill  where  aluminium  wire  and  cable 
for  electrical  conductors  are  made. 

The  production  of  the  Quebec  works  is  probably  9,500  pounds 
per  day,  the  value  in  1902  being  approximately  $1,043,250." 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  three  works  of  this  company  be- 
tween them  produce  one-half  of  the  world's  supply. 

Lead  and  Silver. 

These  metals  are  derived  principally  from  the  mines  of  British 
Columbia,  but  tihere  are  also  deposits  of  galena  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  ore  from  which  is  sent  to  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  for  reduction.  The  British  Columbia  ore  is  a  high  grade 
one,  carrying  from  200  to  300  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  is 
mostly  smelted  at  Butte  and  St.  Helena,  Montana.  No  refinery 
for  lead  (on  a  large  scale)  has  yet  been  started  in  Canada, 
though  at  Trail,  in  British  Columbia,  the  Canadian  Smelting 
Works  have  recently  begun  to  produce  commercial  lead,  stated  to 
be  of  99.9  per  cent,  purity,^"  by  means  of  the  Bett's  process, 
wthich  is  an  electrolytic  one. 

The  Hall  Mining  and  Smelting  Works,  whose  Canadian  head- 
quarters are  at  Nelson,  British  Columbia,  are  smelting  lead  ores 
which  are  obtained  in  the  Slocan  and  Kootenay  Lakes.  They 
employ  blast  furnaces,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  being 
first  roasted  in  hand  or  mechanical  furnaces  and  the  product  of 
the  latter  briquetted.  The  principal  markets  for  the  pig-lead  are 
the  Orient,  England,  and  Canada,  though  the  home  market  is 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  present  arrangement  of  duties, 
which  allows  the  importation  of  foreign  corroded  lead  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  imposed  on  pig-lead.  With  a  revisal  of  the  duties 
a  greatly  increased  development  and  revival  of  tihe  lead  and 
smelting  industries  is  anticipated." 

In  1894  the  amount  of  silver  exported,  in  ores,  concentrates, 
or  otherwise,  was  629,655  oz.,  while  in  1901  the  quantity  had 
risen  to  over  4,000,000  oz.^"  Despite  these  figures,  the  Mone- 
tary Times,  Toronto,  of  date  Jan.  16,  1903,  says,  "The  silver-lead 
production  of  British  Columbia  is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
adverse  competition  of  the  United  States,  the  European  and 
Mexican  products.  The  tariff  is  unfavourable,  a  higher  one  would 
be  quite  beneficial  to  the  industry." 

During  the  session  of  1903  the  Parliament  of  Canada  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  75c.  per  hundred  pounds 
on  lead  smelted  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ores,  the  maximum 
amount  of  bounty  payable  in  any  one  year  being  $500,000,  and 
the  rate  subject  to  proportionate  reduction  when  the  standard 
price  of  pig  lead  in  London,  England,  exceeds  £12  10s.  per  ton 
of  2,240  lbs.  This  provision  has  led  to  the  revival  of  silver-lead 
mining  in  British  Columbia.    A  small  plant  for  smelting  lead 

(15)  Dr.  J.  W.  Richards  in  "  Electro-Chemical  Industry,"  Oct.,  1902. 

(16)  Ibid,  (average  value  of  product  is  31  cents  per  pound). 

(17)  Canadian  Mining  Rev.,  March,  1903. 

(18)  Letter  from  the  Business  Manager,  Hall  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 
Nelson,  B.C. 

(19)  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  1901. 


has  been  erected  at  Bannockburn,  Ont.,  to  be  used  on  the  non- 
argentiferious  ores  of  that  locality"  Ms. 

Arsenic. 

A  not  unimportant  metal  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Ontario  is  arsenic;  the  chief  fonn  in  which  it  occurs  is  arsenical 
pyrites  (mispickel),  which  also  contains  gold.  Its  manufacture 
was  begun  by  the  Canadian  Goldfields,  Ltd.,  at  their  Deloro  Mine, 
Hastings  County,  Ontario,  in  1899.  Attempts  had  been  made, 
extending  over  the  previous  20  years  or  so,  to  extract  the  gold 
from  the  ore  found  there,  and,  after  the  mine  had  experienced 
some  vicissitudes,  the  present  company  acquired  it  and  obtained 
tihe  rights  (1896)  for  Ontario  to  the  Sulman-Tweed  patents 
(bromo-cyanide  process),  working  it  with  only  a  modified  degree 
of  success  for  a  couple  of  years,  when  the  installation  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of  amalga- 
mation and  leaching  with  bromo-cyanide  resulted  in  the  recovery 
of  arsenic  from  the  mispickel  concentrates.  To  accomplish  this 
the  concentrates  are  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  specially 
constructed  cylindrical  revolving  calciners,  and  the  i-esulting 
impure  arsenious  oxide  evolved  is  condensed  in  hermetically  sealed 
brick  chambers™.  The  crude  arsenic  is  refined  by  sublimation, 
and  contains  from  99.6  to  100  per  cent,  arsenious  oxide,  the  main 
impurity  being  silica  in  a  finely  divided  condition-"-.  It  is 
exported  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  for  making 
"Paris  Green,"  etc.  The  output  has  increased  from  113,477  lbs. 
in  1899  to  1,347,000  lbs.  in  1901-°.  In  time  and  with  proper 
development  Ontario  should  be  able  to  supply  the  entire  demand 
for  arsenic  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Auriferous  mispickel  mines  are  being  opened  up  at  Lake 
Temagami,  and  concentrating  works  are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  process  of  refining  the  arsenic  will  be  an  electrical  one.  The 
ores  of  the  Haileybury  region,  not  far  distant,  discovered  last 
year,  contain  60  or  65  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  but  are  more  valuable 
for  their  other  constituents,  including  silver,  cobalt  and 
nickel"^  Ms. 

Antimony. 

This  metal  might  almost  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of  a 
bye-product  in  the  extraction  of  gold.  At  Eawdon,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
fhe  ore  (stibnite)  is  auriferous,  and  from  1898  to  1901  no  refined 
antimony  was  produced,  the  stibnite  being  mined  for  the  sake  of 
its  more  precious  contents^-.  It  is  also  found  in  Quebec,  and 
recent  reports  indicate  deposits  of  ore  in  several  localities  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  The  output  in  1891  had  fallen 
to  $60.    In  1902  the  refining  of  the  metal  was  renewed. 

Gold. 

Gold  is  mined  to  a  small  extent  in  Ontario,  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec.  Gold  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  Kootenay  dis- 
trict, B.C.,  in  Cariboo,  B.C.,  and  in  the  Yukon.  In  the  Rossland 
district  the  ore  is  a  cupriferous  pyrrhotite  under  a  diorite  cap, 
and  from  Trail  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  the  ore  is  smelted, 
the  gold-copper  matte  produced  is  shipped  to  Montana  for  refining 
purposes.  There  is  also  a  smelter  at  Nelson  for  the  ore  of  the 
Hall  mine.  The  Yukon  territory  covers  in  a  general  way  the  dis- 
trict north  of  Cariboo,  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  Alaska-Canada  boundary. 
Gold  has  been  known  to  exist  there  since  1864,  and  'has  been 
worked  intermittently  since  1873.  Forty  Mile  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yukon,  was  discovered  to  carry  coarse  gold  in  1886,  and 
ten  years  later,  what  is  known  as  the  Klondike,  was  found  to 

(19  Ms.)  Letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson. 

(20)  C.  Kirkegaard,  in  Eng.  and  Mining  J.,  Jan.  31,  1903. 

(21)  Bureau  of  Mines  Report,  Ontario,  1901. 

(22)  Assays  of  two  ores  give,  according  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Mines  Report, 
1901 :— 


I. 

II. 

Per  Cen 
45.75 
2-48 
0-10 

Per  Cent. 
18-21 
0-23 
0-13 
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contain  gold  also.  It  was  first  discovered  on  Bonanza  and  Eldor- 
ado creeks-^:  the  news  of  this  discovery  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  active  prospecting  was  the  result.  There  are  about  1,400 
miles  of  Canadian  Yukon  streams,  on  all  of  which  gold  can  be 
found.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  former  Canadian  commissioner  in  the  Yukon, 
estimates  that  an  area  of  125,000  square  miles  is  gold  bear- 
ing-*. The  former  difficulties  of  reaching  the  Yukon  have  now 
been  oivereome ;  a  telegraph  line  has  also  been  laid  by  the  Canadian 
Government  from  Skagway,  on  the  coast  to  Dawson.  The  gold  is 
found  and  worked  in  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  valleys  and  on 
their  adjacent  slopes,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  gold  to  the 
value  of  95,000,000  dols.  will  be  produced  from  these  deposits 
in  the  next  few  years-^ 

The  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  occupy  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
line,  and  contain  gold  in  combination  with  sulphides  and  arsenides 
of  iron,  but  mo.stly  in  the  free  state.  The  following  table  will 
best  convey  the  output  of  gold  from  Canada  and  its  distribu- 
tion=°: — 


(2S)  -'Official  Guide  to  the  Klondike,"  by  William  Ogilvie. 

(24)  Ibid. 

(25)  Report  of  the  Canadian  Commission  in  the  Yukon. 

(26)  Statistical  Year  Books,  1892-1902. 


1892. 

1901. 

Dols. 

JDols. 

7  118 

243  022 

Saskatchewan,  N.W.T  

98,006 

1  si  000 

Yukon  ,   

12,500,000  27 

Quebec   

12,987 

3,000 

British  Columbia  , 

399,525 

5,596,700 

389,965 

604,500 

Total   

907,601 

24,463,222 

The  gold  production  for  the  Yukon  in  1902  waa  12,018,561 
dols.;  according  to  the  United  States  Mints  it  was  14,525,275^. 

The  total  output  of  gold  in  Canada  in  the  years  1893,  1900 
and  1903  amounted  respectively  to  $976,603,  $27,908,153,  and 
$18,834,373.    The  figures  for  1904  are  not  yet  available. 


Appendix  I. 
The  Iron  Ores  of  Canada. 

Nova  Scotia. — Magnetites  in  enormous  quantities  at  Nictaux, 
in  Annapolis   County,   at   Whyhogomah,   in   Inverness  County. 


(27)  Letters  from  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker,  General  Manager,  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

(28)  Letter  from  Hon.  ClifFord  Sifton,  Minister  of  Interior,  Ottawa. 


Appendix  II. 
Metallic  Production  of  Canada,  1892-1903. 


Metals. 

Value,  1892. 

637,421  dols. 

Copper  in  Mattes  

818,580  " 

Nickel  in  Mattes.. .  .... 

1,399,176  " 

1,000  " 

Gold  

907,601  " 

Silver  

193,441  " 

Aluminium  

Lead  

49,422  " 

Value,  1897. 

Value,  1901. 

Value,  1902. 

Value,  1903.  ^« 

53,796  tons. 
1,501,660  dols. 
1,399,179  " 

6,190,000  " 
2,613,173  " 

1,212,113  dols.  = 
6,096,581  " 
4,694,523  " 
41,676  " 
24,128,503    "  ^" 
3,265,-354    "    ^  = 
1,000.000  " 
2,249,387    "  ^'^ 

1,043,007  dols. 
4,511,383  " 
5,025,903  " 
48,000  " 
21,336,667  " 
2,238,351  " 
1,643,250  " 
934,095  " 

707,838  dols. 
5,728,261  " 
5,002,204  " 
15,420  " 
18,834,490  " 
1,170,779  " 

1,396,853  " 

762,660  " 

"  Value  of  metal  if  refined.  "°  Statistical  Year  Book,  1903. 

Subject  tc  revision.  Mr.  T.  W,  Gibson  states  that  the  total  pig  iron  and  steel  produced  in  Ontario  in  1903  amounted  to  87,004  tons  and  15,229  tons  respec- 
tively ;  the  whole  of  Canada  yielded,  during-  the  same  period,  265,418  tons  of  pig  iron  and  232,641  tons  of  steel. 


*      Appendix  III. 
Iron  and  Steel  Production. 


Company. 

Plant  at 

Built. 

Source  of  Ore. 

Em- 
ployees, 
'  1902. 

Output 
Pig  Iron. 

in  Tons. 

Steel. 

Capacity  of 
Furnaces  in  Tons 
per  Day. 

Capitalisa- 
tion. 

1892. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1892. 

1902. 

Dols. 

Midland,  Ont. 

1899 

Ontario 

18,948 

1,000,000 

Canada  Iron  1 

Radnor,  Que. 

Quebec 

5,574 

31,159 

40 

Furnace  Co.  1 

Londonderry, 

1887 

N.S. 

8  7 

28,052 

8  7 

8  7 

8  7 

40,000 

150 

N.S. 

per  ann. 

Hamilton  Steel 

Hamilton, 

1896 

Ontario  and 

1,000 

8  8 

51,701 

9,473 

8  S 

180 

1,500,000 

and  Iron  Co. 

Ont. 

U.S.A. 

• 

Nova  Scotia  Steel 

New  Glasgow, 

N.S. 

965 

29,502 

28,407 

23,916 

100 

100  pig, 

5,000,000  ■ 

and  Iron  Co. 

N.S. 

100  steel. 

Deseronto  Iron 

Deseronto, 

U.S.A. 

13,701 

Co. 

Ont. 

Dominion  Steel 

Sydney,  N.S. 

1901 

Newfoundland 

6,000 

88 

27,643 

191,259 

86,424 

8  8 

1,000  pig. 

33,000,000 

and  Coal  Co. 

(1902) 

800  steel. 

John  MacDougall 

Drummondville, 

Quebec 

793 

6 

and  Co. 

Que. 

Cramp  Ontario 

Collingwood, 

1900 

Ontario  and 

88 

200,000 

Steel  Co. 

Ont.  ■ 

foreign 

per  ann. 

Lake  Superior 

Saulte  Ste. 

1901 

Ontario 

500 

88 

117,000,000 

Power  Co. 

Marie. 

Not  in  operation,  due  to  repairs,  being  made.  Not  in  operation.  Prepared  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Clappison  in  1903,  largely  from  private  letters. 
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Specular  and  red  haematite  at  Nictaux,  Stewiacke,  Pictou,  Anti- 
gonish,  Guysboro,  East  Bay,  and  many  other  points.  Limonito, 
specular,  spathic  clay  ironstone  and  haematite  at  Londonderry. 
Mineral  fuel  and  fluxea  are  in  close  proximity  throughout  the 
whole  district". 

Gape  Breton. — Extensive  deposits  of  brown  haematite,  magne- 
tite, and  spathic  ores   lying  adjacent  to   the  great  coalfields'°. 

Hew  BrunsioicJc. — Magnetite  and  bog  ores.  Coalfields  at  Grand 
Lake  and  hardAvood  throughout  the  Province. 

Province  of  Quebec. — Very  extensive  deposits  of  bog  and  lake 
ores,  extending  from  tOie  Province  of  Ontario  to  Gaspe.  Magne- 
tite deposits  especially  good  at  Sherbrooke,  Leeds,  Sutton,  St. 
■Jerome,  and  in  Pontiac  County.  Hardwood  and  limestone  abiin- 
■dant.  Deposits  of  chrome-ironstone  found  in  1895  in  Coleraine. 
The  "Eastern  Townships"  obtain  iron  by  dredging  in  the  Lac-a- 
la-Tortue.    Magnetites  at  Hull,  near  Ottawa»\ 

(79)  Nova  Scotia  Report  of  Mines,  1901. 

(80)  Report  of  Geological  Survey. 

(81)  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Quebec  ;  Department  of  Mines. 


Ontario. — Vast  deposits  from  the  Ottawa  Valley  to  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  comprising  magnetite,  red  haematite,  limonite,  specular, 
and  occasional  bog  ores.  The  Helen  Mine,  at  Michipicoten.  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  inhere  are  also  ex- 
tensiive  forests  of  hardwood,  especially  suited  for  the  production 
of  charcoal,  and  fluxes  in  abundance*'. 

Manitoba. — Magnetite,  haematite,  and  bog  ore  on  Lake  Win- 
nipeg.   HIardwood  in  abundance*'. 

British  Columbia. — Magnetic  ores  at  Texadft  island  and  Cherry 
Tree  Bluff.  Coal  and  wood  in  plenty.  Collieries  at  Nanairao 
(Naval  coaling  station  for  H.  M.'s  ships),  Wellington,  and 
Comox.  A  recent  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  magnetite  has 
been  reported  in  the  Boundary  Region,  which  at  present  mainly 
finds  a  use  as  a  flux*". 


(82)  Bureau  cf  Mines  Report,  Ontario,  1901. 

(83)  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Utli.  Annual  Report. 


THE  MARKETS  OF  WESTERN  CANADA 


->  100,000,000  a  Year  is  being  Spent  for  Manufactured  Goods  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories. 

Manufacturer  come  in  ? 


Where  does  the  Eastern 


Perihaps  the  best  way  to  impress  Eastern  Canadian  minu- 
facturers  with  the  importance  of  the  North-West  as  a  market 
for  their  goods  is  to  quote  at  the  outset  some  figures  which  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Government,  giving  the  value  of  im- 
ports entered  for  consumption  in  Manitoba,  the  Territories  and 
JBritish  Columbia  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  A  comparison  with 
jear  1901,  which  was  the  census  year,  will  also  show  at  what 
rate  the  consumption  of  the  North- West  is  increasino-. 


The  table  whieh  follows  shows  the  imports  by  customs: 


Districts  for  the  years  named. 

Grand  Forks  

Kaslo  

Nanaimo  

Nelson  

New  Westminster  -  

Eossland  '  

Vancouver   4  079  328 

Victoria....  .•   3,817,515 


1901. 

306,270  .$ 
137,543 
374,906 
801,.545 
615,258 
673,423 


1904. 
116,325 
49,630 
357,742 
709,710 
970,585 
600,843 
5,780,114 
2,931,578 


Total  British  Columbia   ..  $10,805,794  $11,516,527 


Brandon . . 
Winnipeg. 


271,910 
5,125,262 


991,236 
13,243,842 


Total  Manitoba   $5,397,172  $14,235,078 


Calgary                                                       $1,000,246  $  1,571,407 

Lethbridge.,                                                     442,823  1,218,314 

Eegina  

Dawson   1,629  237 

White  Horse   180,856 

Yukon  Frontier   981  144 


2,110,728 
1,372,407 
487,863 


Total  Territories  

Grand  Total  Western  Canada. 


$4,234,306  $6,700,719 


$20,437,202  $32,512,324 


This  table  thus  shows  that  Western  Canada  is  now  importing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  annually,  and  that  this  vast  influx  of  foreign  products  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  in  four  years.  But 


it  shows  more.  It  shows  that  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  is  not 
increasing  materially  at  the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  mainly  in  the  interior  districts,  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
Rockies,  which  are  more  accessible  to  the  manufacturers  of  East- 
ern Canada. 

Of  course  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  so 
phenomenal  in  recent  years  that  its  trade  with  Eastern  Cannda 
has  increased  in  eSven  greater  proportions  than  its  foreign  im- 
port trade.  Still  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  goods  shipped  from  the  east  over  the  railways  were  foreign 
goods  entered  at  eastern  ports.  The  moral  suggested  by  the 
ensemble  of  the  table  is  that,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has 
been  neglecting  some  most  valuable  opportunities,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  his  competitor  south  of^the  line.  The  great  in- 
creases in  imports  entered  for  consumption  in  the  districts  of 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,  Lethbridge  and  Calgary  clearly  show 
from  what  side  the  north-western  market  has  been  invaded. 

With  fifty  thoLisand  settlers  crossing  the  line  annually  into 
Canada  it  is  not  strange  that  the  opportunities  of  the  United 
States  producer  to  increase  his  trade  in  this  country  should 
have  been  large.  New  settlers  naturally  turn  to  their  former 
homes  for  the  things  to  which  they  have  been  used.  Many  lines 
of  manufactures  have  been  built  up  in  the  United  States  Avith  a 
view  to  meeting  the  special  needs  of  a  prairie  country  such  as 
extends  both  south  and  north  of  the  line.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  eastern  Canadian  manufacturer  to  study  these  needs  in  turn, 
so  that  the  man  who  farms  in  Canada  shall  be  supplied  with  goods 
made  in  Canada.  With  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
from  east  to  west,  witlh  lowering  freight  rates,  with  a  more 
abundant  labor  supply  and  rapidly  improving  means  of  financing 
his  enterprise,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  allow  this  valu- 
able field  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors. 

The  Western  Canadian  farmer  is  per'haps  the  best  customer  in 
the  world.  He  is  not  only  increasing  in  numbers  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually,  but  each  is  adding  to  his  wealth  with  equal 
rapidity.  Even  the  despised  Doukhobors  are  now  buying  agricul- 
tural implements  by  the  car  load.  It  is  essentially  a  character- 
istic of  Western  Canadian  men  and  communities  that  they  like  to 
do  things  promptly,  on  a  large  and  generous  scale.  The  manu- 
facturer who  wants  to  keep  up  with  their  progress  will  have  to 
keep  his  eyes  open.    Within  the  last  few  months  the  construe- 
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tion  of  new  lines  of  railways  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  other  terri- 
tories has  caused  innumerable  small  villages  to  spring  up.  The 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  will  give  immense  oppor- 
tunities for  business.  A  merchant  of  Pincher  Creek,  which 
boasts  four  hundred  inhabitants,  assured  the  writer  that  in  one 
year  he  did  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness, during  the  construction  of  the  Crow's  Nest  line. 

The  needs  of  the  North-West  are  many,  and  so  are  its  re- 
sources. With  great  spruce  and  poplar  forests,  with  cheap  coal 
in  Alberta,  with  petroleum,  natural  gas  and  cheaper  water  power 
^in  other  sections,  with  wheat  fields  and  cattle  ranches,  and  with 
important  mineral  deposits,  it  can  look  forward  to  a  vast  indus- 
trial development  of  its  own.  But  t)hat  will  not  happen,  however, 
on  any  extensive  scale  so  long  as  land  is  cheap  and  agriculture 
correspondingly  profitable.  The  man  who  can  raise  $5,000  worth  of 
wheat  a  year  on  his  farm  is  not  likely  to  send  his  family  to 
work  in  the  shops.  Hence,  the  outside  manufacturer's  present 
opportunity. 

The  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  North- West  com- 
prise nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  An  idea  will  best  be 
formed  by  giving  some  of  the  most  important  articles  that  were 
entered  in  t)he  districts  of  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  last  year: — ■ 


Articles. 

Winnipeg. 

Calg'ai'v. 

^7  Q7f^ 

0  7R9 

1  7  Q7Q 

7  7KQ 

7/1  Q/fO 

O  007 

QQ  QCfi 

ooy 

Q  1  717 

oo  1 

28  709 

225 

Curtains,  made  up  , 

27,361 

259 

Cotton,  manufacturers  of  

507,006 

11,046 

Dressing,  harness  and  leather  

94,612 

39 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  

133.224 

5,316 

26,764 

6,279 

Fancy  goods  

105,960 

2,289 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc  

165,060 

6,988 

Furniture  

72,778 

3,492 

Glassware  

176,661 

7,368 

59,621 

1,101 

Explosives  ;  

161,031 

5,651 

Rubber  goods  

50,688 

1,350 

70,833 

3,751 

Iron  and  steel  (dutiable)  

3,198,296 

329,305 

Iron  and  steel   ( free ).....  

176,917 

32,794 

101.921 

19,983 

81,909 

3,142 

Oils,  N.E.S  

192,722 

3,959 

Oiled  cloths,  etc  

114,883 

2,648 

Paints  and  colours  

35,723 

3,762 

Paper  manufactures  

107,506 

10,760 

29,421 

933 

37,605 

2,784 

Silks  

186,504 

4,963 

369,430 

11,787 

Manufactures  of  wool  

708,832 

32,399 

Rough  lumber  ( free )  

143,551 

15,700 

This  partial  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  varied  market  which 
the  North- West  affords,  but  its  extent  must  be  judged  from  the 
first  table  given. 

By  a  reference  to  this  latter  it  will  be  seen  with  what  rapidity 
Winnipeg  has  been  forging  ahead  of  all  competitors  as  the  dis- 
tributing centre  of  the  North-West.  Yet  the  example  of  Calgary 
shows  a  general  disposition  of  even  the  smaller  towns  to  import 
directly,  and  it  pays  the  live  manufacturer  to  look  after  them. 

As  to  establishing  connections  in  the  West,  Winnipeg  alone 
now  boasts  over  eighty  manufacturers'  agents,  so  that  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  representation. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  eastern  manufacturers  to  note  the- 
trend  of  western  industrial  development  as  exemplified  in  Win- 
nipeg. Among  other  industries  the  last  city  directory  shows  seven- 
brick  yards,  two  casket  factories,  one  hundred  and  fifty  contrac- 
tors and  builders,  three  flour  mills,  nine  founrdys  and  machine- 
shops,  manufacturing  druggists,  manufacturers  of  clothing,  pickles 
and  other  food  products.  But  it  is  the  building  industry  and  in. 
the  manufacture  of  tihe  various  food  resources  of  the  West  that 
the  best  opportunities  are  now  afforded.  The  West  is  buying  to- 
day nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured 
products  from  the  outside,  and  its  demands  will  increase  witk 
every  year. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 
Hydrating  Lime.   

A  unique  plant  is  now  in  process  of  construction  in  Winnipeg,. 
which  has  for  its  primary  object  the  preservation  of  lime.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  lime  deteriorates  very  rapidly;  through 
the  action  of  the  air  its  valuable  properties  are  quickly  dissi- 
pated. In  dull  seasons  the  kilns  must  be  closed  down  entirely, 
for  such  a  thing  as  laying  up  a  store  upon  which  to  draw  for  fu- 
ture needs  has  hitherto  been  impracticable.  It  is  now  proposed' 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  hydrating  the  lime.  The  first  step- 
in  the  process  is  to  reduce  the  lime  to  powder  by  means  of  a 
crusher.  It  is  then  elevated,  weighed,  and  lowered  into  the  hy- 
drating machine  a  ton  at  a  time.  Here  it  is  sprinkled  with  water 
and  then  turned  over  and  over  by  a  system  of  revolving  plows. 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  again  elevated  to  a  screen,  where  all' 
impurities  are  removed,  after  which  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  put  it  in  bags. 

Lime  thus  treated,  it  is  said,  can  easily  be  kept  through  anj 
entire  building  season,  and  work  at  the  kilns  need  suffer  no  inter- 
ruption. When  delivered  to  the  builder  the  slacking  has  already 
been  done,  so  that  the  cumbersome  slacking  boxes  are  no  longer 
necessary.  A  plaster  mixer  which  thoroughly  mixes  the  hy- 
drated  lime  with  dry  sand  before  bagging,  does  away  with  the- 
laborious  hand  processes  now  employed  by  the  plasterer,  who- 
simply  needs  to  wet  the  material  to  use  it.  Another  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  Winnipeg  plant  is  an  electric  hair-picking  machine. 

The  Typewriter  Telegraph. 

What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  invention  in 
the  world  of  telegraphy  since  the  introduction  of  the  quadruplex: 
is  the  typewriter  telegraph,  recently  perfected  by  John  0.  Bar- 
clay, assistant  general  manager  and  electrical  engineer  of  the- 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Scores  of  inventors  have  been 
working  on  this  idea  for  years,  but  Barclay's  machine  is  the  first, 
one  to  be  pronounced  a  success.  A  detailed  description  of  the- 
device  is  withheld  until  patent  rights  abroad  have  been  secured. 
The  apparatus,  however,  is  understood  to  be  extremely  simple  in 
its  operation.  Its  speed  is  limited  only  to  the  speed  at  which  a 
person  can  manipulate  the  keys  of  a  typewriter.  One  of  the- 
machines  is  in  use  in  the  Buffalo-New  York  circuit,  and  with  it 
an  operator  recently  transmitted  324  messages  in  one  hour — this- 
too  without  any  attempt  at  speeding.  At  the  receiving  end  the 
messages  are  printed  in  page  form  on  ordinary  telegraph  blanks, 
which  are  fed  to  the  receiver  as  required. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  far-reaching  results  that 
may  follow  from  improvements  on  the  Barclay  system.  By 
means  of  a  retroaeting  appliance  it  is  suggested  that  the  opera- 
tor might  see  exactly  how  the  characters  are  being  printed  in  the 
various  points  to  which  his  message  is  being  sent,  thus  ensuring 
absolute  accuracy  in  transmission.  By  a  merging  with  the  lino- 
type machine  it  is  conceivable  that  an  operator  in  New  York 
could  set  the  news  despatches  into  type  in  a  dozen  newspaper 
offices  simultaneously.  Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the- 
economy  of  operation  which  it  permits  of,  one  man  doing  the- 
work  of  four.  With  the  cost  of  telegraphing  reduced  in  propor- 
tion it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  system  of  commercial  cor- 
respondence may  be  revolutionized,  the  telegram  taking  the  place- 
very  largely  of  the  ordinary  business  letter. 
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DEMURRAGE,  CAR  RENTAL  OR 
CAR  STORAGE. 

[Goniinued] . 

The  discussion  of  dcinurrage.  car  rental  or  car  storage  charges 
is  continued  from  the  February  number.  Canadian  Freight  As- 
sociation car  service  rules,  Nos.  1  to  11,  were  dealt  with  in  the 
last  issue. 

Rule  No.  12  reads   as  follows:  — 

Cars  held  to  remedy  improper,  unsafe  or  excessive 
loading,  or  for  surrender  of  Bills  of  Lading,  or  by 
reason  of  being  consigned  to  "order/'  or  insufficient 
address  of  consignee,  or  waiting  instructions  as  to  dis- 
position by  shipper,  or  consignee,  will  be  subject  to  car 
rental. 

Correcting  Loads. 
Dealing  with  delay  arising  from  the  remedying  of  improper, 
unsafe  or  excessive  loading,  if  the  loading  were  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  railway  or  in  a  manner  as  directed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  railway,  ears  s'hould  not  be  subject  to  demurrage 
charges.  Where  the  minimum  weight  and  maximum  loading 
capacity  of  cars  are  the  same,  as  sometimes  they  are,  or  closely 
approximate  each  other,  in  these  cases  (example,  rough  material, 
like  stone),  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  shipper  to -fit  the  loading  to 
the  requirements  of  the  railway.  As  his  efforts  to  do  so 
originate  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  railway  with 
a  heavy  or  maximum  load  for  its  equipment,  reasonable  time 
should  be  allowed  for  correcting  the  load  if  the  railways  judge  it 
excessive. 

Refused  Freight. 

Where  carloads  are  received  at  destination  without  the  address 
of  the  consignee  or  if  the  consignee  declines  to  accept  the  freight, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  railway  to  take  prompt  and  reason- 
able measures  to  notify  the  shippei-,  and  sufficient  time  should 
be  given  the  slhipper  in  which  to  make  arrangements  for  disposi- 
tion. Some  of  the  United  States  car  service  associations 
allow  three  days  for  this  purpose.  If  the  railway  fails  to  advise 
the  shipper,  demurrage  should  not  accrue  until  such  time  as  notice 
is  given. 

Rules  13,  14  and  15  contain  no  objectionable  features,  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  discussion  here. 

When  Cars  Placed. 

Rule  16.  The  placing  of  cars  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  effected  when  such  cars  have  been  placed  on 
the  designated  delivery  tracks  or  sidings,  or  if  such  tracks 
or  sidings  contain  cars  belonging  to  the  same  consignee, 
and  which  have  been  detained  over  the  limit  of  free 
time,  at  the  time  the  R.  R.  Co.  could  have  placed  the 
cars  had  the  condition  of  such  tracks  or  sidings  per- 
mitted. Consignees  requiring  cars  placed  on  a  desig- 
nated track  or  siding  and  having  more  cars  on  hand  or 
arriving  tJhan  their  facilities  allow  them  to  handle  on 
said  track  or  siding,  must  pay  car  service  charges  for  all 
cars  detained  beyond  the  free  time  limit  on  that  account, 
one  shunt  per  day  being  considered  reasonable  service. 

(a)  The  time  occupied  by  the  Railway  Company  in 
placing  cars  will  not  be  counted  against  the  consignee  un- 
less the  delay  is  caused  by  the  consignee,  as  stated  in 
this  rule. 


Delay  in  Placing. 

Congestion  of  delivery  sidings  has  already  been  discussed 
under  rule  S.  When  delivery  tracks  have  become  overtaxed  and 
cars  are  held  in  railway  yard  awaiting  room  to  be  placed,  if  con- 
signee by  unloading  a  number  of  cars  makes  room  for  others  and 
so  informs  the  railway,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  promptly  place 
such  cars,  consignee  should  be  allowed  the  lost  time,  not  only 
on  the  number  of  cars  which  could  be  placed,  but  on  all 
others  held  by  the  railways  Delay  in  placing  not  only  results  in 
retarding  the  unloading  of  the  particular  number  of  cars  which 
could  be  accommodated  on  the  siding,  but  also  to  tihe  same  extent 
all  other  ears  which  are  held  for  unloading  by  the  consignee. 

Stoppage  in  Transit. 

Rule  17.    Cars  billed  to  stop  in  transit  at  any  point 
for  inspection,  custom  entry,  milling,  cleaning,  sacking, 
further  loading,  or  change  in  load  or  destination  (when 
such  stop  over  is  permitted  by  the  R.R.  Co.  concerned) 
Avill  be  subject  to  car  rental  charges  if  detained  beyond 
48  hours  after  notice  of  arrival.    If  such  shipments  are 
transferred  to  other  ears,  car  rental  will  continue  on  tOie 
car  to  which  transfer  is  made,  unless  paid  at  the  time  by 
by  the  party  at  fault. 
Where  the  detention  of  cars  is  under  the  control  of  consignee, 
as  in  the  case  of  cars  stopped  for  inspection,  milling,  cleaning, 
sacking,  completion  or  change  in  load  or  destination,  48  hours 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  time  allowance. 

Customs  Requirements. 

But  when  s'hipments  are  held  in  transit  for  customs  entry, 
sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  to  enable  consignee  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  arrival  at  customs  entry  port  to  forward  entry  papers 
land  secure  release  from  the  Customs  Department.  There  are 
many  points  where  this  is  impossible  within  the  period  specified 
in  the  above  rule. 

Rule  18  is  not  subject  to  discussion. 

Weighing  Cars. 

Rule  19.  Where  cars  are  delayed  or  refused  by  con- 
signees at  destination  on  claim  that  freight  charges  are 
incorrect,  or  where  car  is  re-weighed  at  their  request,  re- 
gular car  service  dharges  will  be  assessed  and  collected, 
provided  no  material  correction  in  freight  charges  or 
weights  is  allowed  by  the  freight  department. 

(a)  On  all  cars  which  are  detained  or  held  from 
delivery  for  any  reason  for  which  shipper  or  consignee 
is  responsible,  time  will  be  counted  from  notice  of  arrival, 
whether  such  cars  are  in  position  on  delivery  tracks  ac- 
cessible for  unloading  or  not. 

Where  cars  are  required  to  be  re-weighed  and;  the  original 
weight  is  confirmed,  it  should  not  be  permissible  for  the  railway 
to  charge  demurrage  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  would 
ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  shunt  the  car  to  the  weigh  scales  and 
return  it  to  the  consignee.  As  the  rule  now  reads,  railway  agents 
are  instructed  to  assess  demurrage  for  the  actual  time  occupied 
in  shunting,  notwithstanding  that  this  may  involve  considerable 
delay  for  which  the  railway  itself  might  be  responsible. 

Where  cars  have  not  been  weighed  in  transit,  consignees  should 
have  the  right  to  order  such  cars  weighed  if  scales  are  provided 
at  the  point  of  destination,  and  no  demurrage  charges  should  be 
assessed  for  the  additional  time  occupied  by  such  weighing. 

Rule  20  does  not  provoke  discussion. 
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Complaints. 

llule  21.  All  coiupkuiits  wliich  may  arise  Iruiu  non- 
conformity to  any  of  these  rules,  or  from  neglect  of, 
or  discrimination  in  enforcing  them,  also  all  doubtful 
or  complicated  cases,  involving  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  proper  meaning  or  -application  of  these  rules,  should 
be  referred  at  once  to  the  manager  for  decision. 

Should  the  manager  consider  that  the  circumstances 
justify  such  course  he  will  recommend  the  road  concerned 
to  cancel  the  charges  or  such  portion  of  them  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

Disputes  and.  Doubtful  Cases. 

It  is  implied  here  that  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  meaning  or  application  of  the  rules,  and  in 
cases  of  dispute  railway  agents  are  instructed  to  refer  at  once  to 
the  manager  for  decision.  It  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
that  the  location  of  the  car  service  manager  makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  in  all  cases  a  ruling  before  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the 
car  could  be  completed.  When  disputes  arise,  it  is  unjust  to 
invariably  demand  payment  to  the  railway  company  of  car  service 
charges,  pending  a  ruling  from  the  manager.  Some  means  should 
be  provided  for  the  protection  of  shippers  and  consignees  w'here 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  dispute  as  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  the  rules. 

Relief  Suggested. 

Some  car  service  associations  nave  adopted  a  rule  intended  t« 
afford  a  measure  of  relief  in  such  cases,  which  reads  after  the 
following  manner: — "With  a  view  to  preventing  the  presentation 
of  bills  for  delay  to  cars,  for  which  shippers  or  consignees  pro- 
bably should  not  be  required  to  pay,  agents  are  instructed  to  send 
promptly  to  the  manager  a  statement  of  any  case  which  they 
may  consider  doubtful,  detailing  the  facts,  and  requesting  instruc- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  bills  for  such  delays  shall  be  pre- 
sented." Pending  instructions  from  the  manager,  the  agents  are 
not  required  to  present  the  bills  for  collection. 

In  Rule  22  the  public  is  not  interested. 

Agents  Must  Collect. 

Rule  23.  Agents  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  car  rental  under  these  rules  with  t)he  same 
promptness  and  regularity  as  transportation  charges. 

(a)  If  the  consignee  or  party  taking  delivery  refuses 
to  . pay,  the  agent  should  prevent  delivery  luitil  payment 
is  made,  the  regular  charge  will  continue  to  accrue  until 
the  car  is  unloaded. 

In  such  cases  the  agent  should  promptly  notifj'  the 
manager,  giving  full  particulars.  - 
This  Rule  is  related  to  No.  21,  which  has  been  dealt  with 
above. 

Rule  24  refers  to  railway  material. 

Refunds. 

Rule  25.  Refunds,  in  whole  or  part,  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  manager  for  tha  following  reasons:  — 

(a)  When  the  character  of  the  property  is  such  tthat 
it  could  not  be  loaded  or  unloaded  within  the  free  limit 
time. 

(b)  When  cars  are  shipped  from  various  points,  or 
from  one  point  on  various  dates,  and  accumulated  or 
bunched  en  route  by  the  railway  company  for  convenience 
of  train  service,  and  offered  for  delivery  faster  than  the 
property  was  ordered,  and  could  be  taken  delivery  of. 

(c)  When,  for  the  convenience  of  t'he  railway  com- 
pany, cars  are  not  placed  for  imloading  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arrive. 

(d)  When  ears  are  detained  under  special  circum- 
stances over  which  the  owner  of  the  property  has  no 
control.     (Such    claims   must    recite   carefully  all  the 


facts,  and  claimants,  must  l)e  prepared   co  \erify  their 
statements  by  affidavit  if  necessary ) . 

(e)  On  account  of  errors  or  omissions  in  railroad 
companj''s  records  or  billing. 

(f)  Delays  by  customs,  wihere  such  delays  are  un- 
avoidable by  consignees  or  shippers. 

(g)  Very  wet  or  stormy  weather;  or  e.ttremely  cold 
weather,  rendering  it  unsafe  to  handle  perishable  freight. 

(h)  Other  extraordinary  circumstances  which  may 
justify  special  consideration. 

Agents,  however,  must  collect  car  rental  according  to 
the  rules.  Relief,  or  refund  can  only  be  had  through 
the  manager  in  t'he  ^vay  prescribed. 

Should  Demurrage  Be  Collected? 

The  I'easons  enumerated  for  •which  the  manager  may  recom- 
mend refund  of  demurrage  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  cancellation  of  the  charge  before  collection. 

When  the  character  of  property  is  such  that  it  could  not  be 
loaded  or  unloaded-  within  the  free  time  limit,  this  fact  would  no 
doubt  be  patent  to  the  railway  agent.  In  such  cases,  if  the  car 
service  manager  were  at  all  times  accessible,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  the  railway  agent  should  secure  a  waiver  of  de- 
murrage in  the  same  way  as  is  authorized  where  loading  or  un- 
loading is  prevented  by  weather  conditions. 

Bunching. 

The  bunching  of  cars  en  route  and  in  terminals  by  railways  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  objection  to  car  demurrage.  Its 
effects  are  felt  more  particularly  by  large  shippers  and  receivers 
of  freight.  As  a  rule,  large  operators  are  provided  with  Sufficient 
facilities  to  take  care  of  all  out-going  and  in-coming  material, 
provided  shipments  are  given  reasonable  despatch  by  the  railways, 
and  cars  are  placed  promptly  and  regularly  as  ordered  and  re- 
quired. Bunching  of  cars  frequently  arises  from  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  railways,  such  as  accident,  inclement  weather  con- 
ditions, etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  in  a  large  measure  accounted  for  by  lack  of  motive 
power,  equipment  and  other  facilities.  The  statement  has  also 
been  made  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  railways  where  heavy 
movement  of  traffic  has  caused  congestion  at  divisional  terminals 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  passenger  trains  on  Sundays 
and  divert  all  available  motive  power  to  the  movement  of  freight 
traffic.  In  consequence,  on  Mondays  the  number  of  cars  received 
at  points  of  destination  is  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  movement 
and  it  is  impossible  under  such  circumstances  for  consignees  to 
unload  within  the  free  period. 

Delay  in  supplying  cars  as  required,  in  lifting  cars  after  they 
are  loaded,  lack  of  uniform  movement,  as  well  as  irregularity  in 
advising  consignees  of  arrival  of  freight  and  in  switching  cars 
to  delivery  tracks,  result  in  bunching  cars  at  destination. 

This  phase  of  demurrage  has  been  the  subject  of  more  com- 
ment by  shippers  and  receivers  than  any  other. 

Reciprocal  Demurrage. 

It  has  been  urged  by  many  that  the  public  should  be  protected 
by  the  application  of  what  is  termed  "reciprocal"  demurrage  or 
delayage  charges.  This  plan,  which  is  already  in  operation  in 
some  of  the  United  States,  requires  railways  to  furnish  cars 
within  a  specified  period,  when  ordered;  if  they  fail,  tihe  shippers 
are  authorized  to  collect  a  per  diem  charge  for  each  day's  delay. 
When  cars  are  loaded,  they  are  required  to  be  lifted  within  a 
specified  time;  otherwise,  the  railway,  on  demand,  is  required  to 
pay  the  shipper  or  consignee  a  per  diem  charge.  In  some  cases 
railways  ara  required  to  carry  freight  forward  at  an  average 
number  of  miles  per  day,  failing  which,  penalties  are  provided 
and  are  payable  to  the  shippers  or  consignees.  When  cars  have 
reached  destination  and  are  not  promptly  placed  for  unloading, 
per  diem  eliarges  against  the  railway  are  i)rovided. 
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Advantage  of  Reciprocal  Demurrage. 

The  advocates  of  reciprocal  demurrage  point  out  that  under 
tho  per  diem  rules,  which  govern  the  interchange  of  equipment 
between  railways,  the  handling  of  cars  subject  to  per  diem 
charges,  has  been  greatly  accelerated.  If  t'his  per  diem  charge, 
which  is  conceded  by  the  railways  to  be  a  nominal  one,  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  activity  of  freight  cars  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, it  is  argued  a  reciprocal  per  diem  or  demurrage  charge 
would  bring  about  a  prompt  and  regular  movement  of  freiglit 
traffic  which  does  not  now  exist,  and,  by  reducing  the  possibility 
of  bunching  in  transit  or  in  terminals,  would  to  a  large  extent 
remove  this  great  cause  for  objection  to  demunage  rules. 

Average  Agreement. 

Another  plan  suggested  for  overcoming  tliis  difflculty  is  know  n 
as  the  "average"  agreement,  which  seems  to  liave  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  shippers  and  consignees  a  measure 
of  equity  in  the  application  of  demurrage  rules  where  loading 
and  unloading  is  frequently  interrupted  and  delayed  from  causes 
which  are  not  controllable. 

Cleveland  Arrangement. 

In  Cleveland  the  average  arrangement  is  in  effect,  and  may  be 
entered  into  by  .any  shipper  or  receiver  who  so  desires.  This  ar- 
rangement provides  for  the  settlement  of  car  service  charges 
on  the  basis  of  30  Ihours,  adjustment  to  be  made  monthly  and  an 
agreement  to  be  made  with  each  railway  separately  and  only 
with  railways  delivering  directly  to  or  receiving  directly  from  the 
party  with  whom  agreement  is  made.  Settlement  under  the 
average  agreement  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  month.  If  any  car 
is  held  over  15  days,  the  average  arrangement  does  not  apply,  but 
demurrage  is  charged  on  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  each  day 
after  15  days,  regardless  of  whiat  the  average  may  be.  This  ar- 
rangement may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — 

"A"  loads  or  unloads  100  ears  during  a  month,  detaining 
them  110  days  and  20  hours,  or  2,660  hours.  Average  detention 
to  one  car  is  26.6  hours,  which  is  within  the  limit. 

"A"  loads  or  unloads  100  cars  during  the  month,  detaining 
same  125  days  or  3,000  hours;  average  detention  per  car  30 
hours,  which  is   ^e  even  time  allowance. 

"A"  loads  or  ui.  ids  100  cars  during  t)he  month,  detaining 
them  160  days  or  384i>  hours ;  average  detention  to  one  car  38.4 
hours.  Detention  in  excess  of  average  (30  hours),  would  be  840 
hours  or  35  days  and  "A"  would  be  required  to  pay  railway,  on 
whose  tracks  ears  were  handled,  $35.00  for  detention. 

Sundays  and  legal  holidays  are  not  included  in  computing 
detention. 

Michigan  Arrangement. 

The  average  plan  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Car  Service  As- 
sociation allows  two  days  for  loading  and  unloading  of  all  com- 
modities, except  coal,  coke,  lumber,  etc.,  which  are  allowed  tihree 
days.  If  a  car  of  coal,  coke,  lumber,  etc.,  is  unloaded  in  one  day, 
the  consignee  is  allowed  two  days  credit;  if  unloaded  in  two 
days,  consignee  is  allowed  one  day  credit.  On  other  commodities, 
if  car  is  unloaded  in  one  day,  consignee  is  given  credit  for  one 
day.  Accounts  for  average  car  service  are  closed  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month.  Credits  in  one  month  are  not  permitted  to  off-set 
delays  in  another  month,  and  no  credits  are  authorized  except  for 
a  full  day.  The  average  of  each  railway  is  handled  independently 
of  other  railways. 

In  New  England  the  average  arrangement  is  authorized  on 
the  basis  of  48  hours  per  car. 

Advantage  of  Average. 

The  advantage  of  the  "average"  plan  over  the  "reciprocal" 
demurrage  arrangement  is  that  it  secures  to  shippers  and  con- 
signees a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  load  or  unload  freight,  even 
when  bunching  occurs,  without  imposing  upon  the  railways 
penalties  for  delays,  against  which  such  strcrig  objections  have 
been  urged,   This  pjan  has  begj^  endorsed  by  a,  number  of  meiui 


lub  on 

bo  vs  of  tlie  Association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Railway  Co-  em- 
will  require  the  railways  to  adopt  some  similar  arranpption 

Errors  of  Railways.  loyers 
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Dealing  with  the  other  reasons  for  which  the  m^Q^^j^j 


authorized  to  recommend  refunds  :- 


icting 


When  delays  to  cars  result  from  errors  or  omissions  ^  Jqj, 
the  railway  is  responsible,  it  is  unreasonable  to  collect  c  yould 
charges  from  shippers  or  consignees. 


TTncontrollable  Delays. 


were 
to  a 


When   delays   occur   tlirough    circumstances   over  ^jjg 
shippers  or  consignees  liave  no  control,  if  the  facta  ag^^ith 
tainable  before  loading  or  unloading  is  completed,  it  sj 
possible  to  secure  the  consent  of  car  service  manager  to  ^^^^ 
cellation  of  demurrage,  avoiding  the  necessity  for  filing  e 


Claims. 

Eule  26.    Claims  for  refunds  should  be  forwar' 
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direct  to  the  manager  promptly,  accompanied  by  the 
ceipted  expense  bill  for  the  car  rental,  and  statemi 
in  writing,  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  cla 
is  made. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  delay  experienced  in  securi 
justment  of  claims  when  applications  are  made  to  the  mana/^ 
for  refund  of  car  storage  collected.    The  railways  should  be  re- 
quired in  all  cases  to  make  prompt  adjustment.    To  accomplish 
this,  a  period  might  be  specified  within  which  time  the  settle- 
ment shovild  be  made. 

Inclement  "Weather. 

Eule  27.  Car  rental  is  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  be  waived  on  account  of  weather,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  manager,  under  the  rules. 

Applications  for  waival  of  car  service  on  account  of 
weather  conditions  should  be  sent  in  at  the  close  r*'  the 
day  concerned,  or  not  later  than  the  following  mcjrnino. 
The  weather  must  be  sufficiently  severe,  during  thj 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  day,  to  prevent  ou^tdoor  '"^ 
work  before  waiver  is  asked  for.  ! 

Consignees  and  shippers  are  expected  to  atterad  to 
their  office  and  financial  requirements  irrespectiv'e  of 
weather  conditions. 

Waival  of  car  service  on  account  of  weather  or  other 
conditions,  after  the  free  time  has  expired,  should  not 
be  credited  to  the  shipper  or  consignee,  as  the  car  should 
have  been  released  within  the  free  time  limit. 
Inclement  weather  conditions  should  not  require  investigation. 
When  delay  in  loading  or  unloading  results  from  this  cause,  the 
rules  should  permit  the  extension  of  the  ordinary  free  time  so  as 
to  give  shippers  and  consignees  the  full  period  of  suitable  weatber. 
The  stipulation  that   the   weather  must   be   sufficiently  severe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  warrant  the  waiving  of  de- 
miirrage  appears  to  be  arbitrary  when  it  is  considered  the  free 
time  allowance  is  in  many  instances  already  too  short  dr  barely 
sufficient.    W^aggon  roads  are  frequently  left  in  an  impasssible 
condition  for  considerable  periods  after  rain  and  snow  storms, 
thus  preventing  the  work  of  loading  and  unloading. 
Rules  28  and  29  are  not  of  interest  to  the  public. 
So  far  as  t)he  public  is  concerned,  the  question  of  revising  the 
car  service  rules  may  confidently  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.    As  the  railways  have  evi- 
denced a  disposition  to  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Board, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  serious  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered in  adjusting  the  matter. 

With  the  adoption  of  rules  wlhich  are  fair  and  equitable  alike 
to  the  shipping  public  and  railways,  objection  to  car  demurrage 
will  undoubtedly  disappear,  and  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as 
an  imjust  penalty,  it  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  re- 
gulation tQ  facilitate  tihe  prompt  loadino;  ar,d  UTiloading  of  freight 
pars, 
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fcs  out  in  Different  Lines  of  Trade— Testimony  of   those  who  have 
suffered  from  its  use. 


It  is 
mining  t®^°® 

cases  of  A'  annual  bow  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


has  been  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue  to  the  Union 


the  man'^^^°^®  occasions  Industrial  Canada  has  discussed  in  a 
that  the  obnoxious  features  of  this  bill  from  the  manu- 

secure  in®  poi'it  of  view.  In  this  issue  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
car  coul'^^*^'^  more  as  applied  to  a  few  individual  lines  of  trade, 
invariab1^°^^  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  adopted  the 
charges,  t^^ir  factories. 

be  provi         xhe  Union  Label  in  the  Cigar  Trade. 

there  is 


tation  c 


Dominion  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association,  representing 
"^lembership  85  per  cent,  of  the  cigar  production  of  Canada, 
iced  upon  record  its  strong  disapproval  of  any  legislation 
fj-iug  to  legalize  the  Union  Label. 

All  cigars  are  marketed  to  the  consumer  under  labels  or 
brands,  and  as  certain  lines  grow  into  public  favor,  the  Trade 
Marks,  as  covered  by  the  various  label  designs,  become  very  valu- 
able assets  of  the  manufacturer,  and  are  salable  for  large  sums. 
If  labor  organizations  are  also  permitted  to  register  their  particu- 
lar emblem  as  a  Trade  Mark,  and  can  then  through  the  strength 
of  their  organization  compel  the  manufacturer  (as  they  oft- 
times  do)  to  affix  this  label  on  each  box  of  cigars,  the  value  of 
the  Trade:  Mark  becomes  practically  ruined  as  a  salable  asset. 
All  the  labels  on  a  package  of  cigars  are  equally  part  of  the  Trade 
Mark  wi*b  the  brand  name,  and  except  they  can  be  delivered  com- 
lete  J  their  sale  is  ruined.  The  manufacturer  cannot  sell  the 
Tniorj  Labicl  Trade  Mark  on  his  package  with  the  rest  of  his 
Trade  Ma^it,  nor  can  he  give  any  guarantee  that  the  privilege  of 
its  use  wi|ll  be  extended  to  the  purchaser  of  his  brand.  Instances 
have  occuliTed  within  the  past  few  years  where  the  presence  of 
the  Union  Label  has  prevented  the  sale  of  a  brand  at  a  large 
^figure,  j 

Any  (effort  to  discard  this  emblem  of  Union  labor  has  invari- 
ably been  followed  by  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent  boycott. 
The  use: of  the  Union  Label  is  not  optional,  at  least  tins  is  the 
experience  of  cigar  manufacturers.  Factories  have  employed 
Union  labor  and  complied  with  all  Union  conditions  except  that 
they  would  not  affix  the  Union  Label  on  their  brands.  Strikes 
have  been  precipitated  to  enforce  this  ruling.  On  certain  high 
grade  '^rands  of  cigars  the  Union  Label  is  a  serious  drawback  in 
tlie  sale  of  the  product,  and  to  give  this  emblem  the  status  of  a 

|\  registered  Trade  Mark  is  but  the  first  step  to  its  compulsory  use 
wherever  the  Union  issuing  same  has  sufficient  powers. 

The  registration  of  the  Union  Label  is  necessarily  illegal.  It  is 
not,  nor  can  it  ever  be  made  a  Trade  Mark  by  process  of  hiir. 
This  opinion  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Trade  Mark  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  several  eminent  trade  mark 
authorities  in  Canada.    A  Trade  Mark  is  essentially  a  mark 

J  placed  on  a  piece  of  merchandise  to  indicate  its  ownership.  To 
register  the  Union  Label  would  be  to  accord  the  Unions  part  pro- 
prietorship in  every  piece  of  merchandise  to  which  their  label  was 
affixed.  According  to  the  legal  advice  of  the  Dominion  Cigar 
Manufacturers'  Association,  such  an  act  could  not  be  sanctioned 
)y  law. 

The  registration  of  the  Union  Label  would  be  simply  disas- 
rous  to  cigar  manufacturing  interests  in  Canada,  and  would 
■ventually  ruin  the  immensely  valuable  assets  owned  by  cigar 
nanufactuiers  in  their  popular  labels  and  brands. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Master  Printers. 

Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  M.P.,  when  introducing  the  Union  Label 


Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  30th,  1905,  gave  the 
names  of  fourteen  printers  that  were  using  the  Union  Label; 
seven  of  these  are  publishers  of  newspapers,  the  other  seven  are 
small  employers. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  February  9th,  1905,  shows 
the  attitude  of  the  important  book,  journal,,  job,  etc.,  offices  in 
Toronto : — • 

"Whereas  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  legalize  Trade 
Union  Labels,  discriminates'  in  a  most  objectionable  manner  be- 
tween free  and  union  men  of  Canada,  and  places  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Trades  Union  a  dangerous  weapon  to  intimidate  the 
free  loorking  men  of  Canada,  and  to  compel  the  manufacturers 
and  employers  of  Canada  to  unionize  their  shops, 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Master  Printers'  and  Book- 
binders' Association  of  Toronto,  that  the  Bill  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  employers  and  free  workmen  of  Can- 
ada, and  should  not  receive  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
or  of  the  Senate." 

The  Standing  of  Those  Who  Use  It. 

Mr.  Smith  cites  in  all  the  names  of  seventy-eight  manufac- 
turers using  the  union  label  and  working  harmoniously  with  the 
Trades  Unions.  These  seventy-eight  firms  (with  all  due  respect) 
are  not  at  all  representative  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Fifteen  of  the  names  are  not  given  in  Dun's  reference 
book.  Twenty-one  have  no  rating.  Fourteen  are  rated  less 
than  $1,000,  seventeen  up  to  $10,000,  and  seventeen  above 
$10,000. 

Thirty-eight  are  cigar  manufacturers,  j-et  the  members  of  the 
Dominion  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  already  stated, 
make  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  cigars  in  Canada. 
Fourteen  are  printers,  yet  the  employees  of  all  fourteen  com- 
bined do  not  number  as  many  as  are  employed  in  some  single 
printing  offices  in  Canada.  Of  the  remainder,  some  few  un- 
doubtedly are  firms  of  recognized  standing  and  importance,  but 
they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  where  the  label  is 
used  by  such  firms  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances it  has  been  adopted,  not  through  sympathy  with  the 
unions,  but  as  a  business  necessity,  their  goods  being  consumed 
almost  entirely  by  laboring  classes. 

An  Opinion  From  One  Who  Knows. 

One  of  the  companies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  as  using  the 
label  writes  under  the  date  of  February  9th,  1905,  as  follows: 
"We  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  manufacturers  generally,  in 
believing  that  such  Bill  should  be  opposed  and  tifrned  down,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  using  the  Union  Label  ourselves.  We 
know  through  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  drop  the  Label 
when  once  it  has  been  used,  and  we  know  also  the  troubles  that 
the  use  of  the  Label  brings,  through  the  Union." 

The  Union  Label  in  Export  Trade. 

The  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  during  the  past  ten  years 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  development  of  an  export  trade 
and  have  found  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  develop- 
ment is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Canada.  It  uses  Canadian 
raw  material,  employs  Canadian  labor  and  brings  capital  to 
Canada. 

Export  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  number  of  ways.  To  Great  Bri- 
tain it  is  largely  done  direct  with  merchants,  either  wholesale  or 
retail.  Much  of  the  business  with  South  Africa,  South  American 
countries  and  Australia  is  carried  on  in  an  entirely  difi'erent  way. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  done  through  and  financed  by  New  York  Ex- 
port Commission  houses.  These  firms,  such  as  Messrs.  Strong  & 
Trowbridge,  Messrs.  George  F.  Peabody  &  Co.,  and  many  others, 
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act  for  mercliants  in  these  countries  named.  They  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  best  market,  and  are  remunerated  by  their  prin- 
cipals on  a  commission  basis.  In  order  to  preserve  this  business, 
they  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  conceal  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  the  merchant  in  the 
foreign  country  and  the  manufacturer  may  not  get  in  direct  com- 
munication and  dispense  with  the  middle  man. 

To  do  this  they  insist  that  the  goods  shall  bear  no  identify-  ^■ 
ing  mark.  In  some  cases  they  even  provide  the  packages  and 
labels  for  the  goods.  If  a  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  use  the 
Union  Label  in  his  shop,  every  package  he  manufactures  must 
bear  the  same.  The  result  would  be  that  he  would  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Trade  Union  as  regards  this  trade. 

The  Boycott  in  Canada. 

The  experience  of  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  tlui  Unitud 
States  has  gone  to  show  that  without  unionized  shops  their  pi'o- 
ducts  are  constantly  exposed  to  persecution  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Union  Label. 

The  same  conditions,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  now 
obtain  in  Canada.  The  unions  have  advertised  in  the  daily 
press  that  "the  Union  stamp  on  shoes  means  the  only  shoes 
which  are  in  every  way  fit  for  the  wear  of  women  and  children," 
and  have  repeatedly  advised  the  publio  to  purchase  only  shoes 
stamped  with  the  union  label. 

At  the  present  time  the  unions  in  Toronto  are  attempting  to 
boycott  a  certain  cigar  company.  Tney  have  issued  circulars 
stating  that  the  company  in  question  is  acting  as  a  medium  to 
dump  on  the  public  non-union  cigars  and  trust-made  tobacco, 
the  products  of  firms  which  are  notoriously  unfair.  "When  pur- 
chasing tobacco,"  they  say,  "'always  see  that  it  bears  the  union 
blue  label;  it  is  your  only  guarantee  that  fair  union  conditions 
prevail.  Union  men  will  not  patronize  stores  which  assist  in 
every  way  a  trust  which  is  not  only  opposed  to  unions  but  in 
whose  factories  young  children  have  been  compelled  to  work 
iis  many  as  05  and  70  hours  a  week  in  order  to  earn  an  existence." 

Not  a  Guarantee  of  Quality. 

The  statement  given  below  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  United  States  Company  that  has  recently  opened  an  important 
oranch  factory  in  Canada: 

"Our  experience  in  the  United  States  has  been  that  when  this 
Label  is  legalized  it  becomes  a  public  nuisance  and  a  powerful 
lever  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Union,  with  which  to  bully  the 
manufacturer  into  adopting  a  Union  shop,  after  which  the  manu- 
facturer is  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Union.  The  legalized  'Union 
Label'  is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  above- 
mentioned  standpoint,  but  is  also  a  nuisance  to  the  public  in 
general,  inasmuch  as  the  Union  tries  to  make  it  a  stamp  of  qual- 
ity and  a  representative  of  the  sanitary  shop,  whereas  when  the 
Union  gets  control  of  a  shop,  which  it  necessarily  must  in  order 
to  have  the  Label  adopted,  the  cost  of  production  is  so  vastly  in- 
creased that  the  quality  immediately  depreciates,  and  as  for  the 
sanitary  shop,  the  non-Union  shop  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
more  sanitary  of  the  two.  This  has  been  proven  to  be  the  case 
in  all  the  States  where  the  Label  has  been  legalized  without  a 
single  exception." 

A  Weapon  to  Make  Boycotts  Effective. 

The  'New  York  Commercial,  an  authority  on  commercial  and 
financial  topics,  in  its  issue  of  February  13th,  1904,  had  the  fol- 
lowing editorial : 

"Very  properly  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting  refused  the  impudent  request  made  by  a  Labor  organiza- 
tion to  the  effect  that  every  roll  of  paper  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  should  bear  a  Union  Label.  It  could  not 
have  taken  any  different  action  without  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  its  members  stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  rival  manu- 
facturers who  may  have  chanced  to  incur  the  enmity  of  their 
employees. 


r-  "The  Union  Label  is  essentially  the  device  of  cowards.  The 
'  advocates  of  it  seek  its  general  adoption  solely  in  order  to  make 
boycotts  actually  effective.  They  desire  to  use  it  as  a  club  on 
employers  who  refuse  to  yield  to  the  behests  of  striking  em- 
ployees and  walking  delegates.  Anything  like  a  general  adoption 
jf  this  badge  of  servility  and  surrender  on  the  part  of  employers 
would  mean  that  not  one  strike  in  fifty  in  which  organized  labor 
was  concerned  would  ever  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  would 
encourage  trade  imionists  to  be  more  arrogant  and  more  exacting 
in  their  demands.  It  would  constitute  a  potent  weapon  for 
dragooning  unorganized  workingmen  into  trade  Unions.  It  would 
open  the  door  for  the  wholesale  persecution  and  harassment  of 
small  mercliants  who  had  the  courage,  or,  from  necessity,  were 
^\^ompelled  to  handle  boycotted  goods.  It  would  give  rise  to  a 
swarm  of  labor  'gratfers'  seeking  to  extort  blackmail.  In  the 
hands  of  a  Sam  Parks  such  a  weapon  would  swiftly  bring  wealth 
'beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.'  " 

"Employers  everywhere  act  wisely  in  setting  their  faces  like 
flint  against  the  use  of  the  Union  Label.  They  are  not  only  pro- 
tecting their  own  welfare  in  so  doing,  but  are  promoting  the 
interests  and  peace  of  their  respective  communities.  The  Union 
Label  properly  belongs  in  the  category  with  the  bomb  and  the 
dirk  of  the  anarchist." 


EMPLOYER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOE  SAFETY  OF 
WORKMEN. 

Decision  in  a  Case  Brought  Against  the  Rhodes,  Curry  Company 
for  Accident  in  Their  Works. 

In  the  case  of  Allen  vs.  Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  which  was  tried 
in  Amherst,  N.S.,  in  August,  1904,  judgment  was  given  on  Janu- 
ary 11th  last,  dismissing  the  action. 

This  suit  was  brought  by  the  widow  of  William  Allen,  an  em- 
ployee of  Ehodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  to  recover  $5,000  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  husband,  caused  by  explosion  of  a  furnace  he  was 
attending  in  defendants'  car  works.  Plaintifl'  alleged  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  stating  in  her  claim,  "that  they 
did  not  use  ordinary  care  and  diligence  for  the  decea,sed  to  use 
in  loading  the  furnace." 

In  giving  judgment  the  judge  stated  "that  the  master  is 
under  obligation  to  iise  ordinary  care,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  by 
lis  exercise,  avoid  exposing  his  servants  to  extraordinary  risks 
which  they  could  not  reasonably  have  anticipated,  but  he  is  not 
in  any  manner  bound  to  guarantee  them  against  such  risks,  nor 
to  guard  against  accidents  which  are  not  liable  to  arise.  He 
must  warn  his  servants  against  perils  to  which  they  will  be  ex- 
posed, and  of  which  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  aware,  other  than  such 
as  they  should,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  have  forseen,  as 
necessarily  incident  to  the  business  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  More  than  this  is  not  required  of  the  master. 
Deceased  had  been  in  defendants'  employ  and  engaged  in  loading 
and  operating  the  smelting  fui'nace  in  question  for  upwards  of 
a  year.  He  was  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  in  prepar- 
ing the  scrap  iron  for  the  furnace  in  charging  it,  and  with  the 
material  smelted  in  it  from  day  to  day.  The  course  of  the  busi- 
ness must  have  given  deceased  notice  of  the  perils,  if  any,  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  scrap  iron  of  all  kinds.  Whatever  danger  Avas 
involved  in  the  work  must  consequently  have  been  apparent  to 
him.  Moreover,  he  handled  the  material,  or  assisted  in  handling 
it,  Avhich  was  put  into  the  furnace  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  explosion.  The  men  emploj'ed  in  and  about  the  fur- 
nace and  upon  the  scrap  heap,  I  must  assume,  were  experienced 
and  competent  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  If,  therefore,  the 
explosion  was  due  to  their  negligence,  or  that  of  any  of  them, 
either  in  the  manner  in  which  they  charged  or  operated  the  fur- 
nace or  in  the  material  they  put  into  it,  the  plaintiff  cannot  re- 
coA'er." 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 

The  name  of  John  Bertram,  head  of  the  firm  of  Bei;tram  & 
Sous,  of  the  Canada  Tool  Works,  Dundas,  is  well  known  in  manu- 
facturing circles  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  tlie  world. 

He  was  born  at  Eddlestoiie,  Peeb'eshire,  Scotland,  September 
13th,  1820,  his  parents  being  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bertram. 
The  latter's  maiden  name  was  Aimers.  She  was  the  descendant 
of  a  family  the  male  members  of  which  were  leading  millwrights 
and  engineers  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in 
fact,  they  were  tlu'  ])ioneers  of  the  miilwrighting  industry  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  In  the  old  burying  ground  in  the  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Galashiels  tlier*  is  a  headstone  on  which  is  engraven 
a  cog  wheel,  compass  and  square,  and  an  inscription  recording  the 
fact  that  Robert  Aimers,  millwright,  died  in  1739,  aged  78  years. 

As  a  boy,  young  Bertram,  who  was  fourth  of  a  family  of 
eight  children,  attended  the  parochial  school  in  his  native  place, 
afterwards  taking  a  course  at  Galashiels,  whei'e  he  subsequently  \ 
learned  his  trade  as  a  machinist  with  his  uncle.  Thomas  Aimers. 
In  May,  1852.  he  married  Elizabeth  Bennett,  a  daughter  of  the 
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late  Henry  Bennett,  and  with  her  he  came  to  Canada  in  the  same 
year,  locating  in  Dundas.  For  nearly  eight  years  he  worked  in 
the  old  Gartshore  foundry,  then  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Canada,  and  in  1865  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Roliert  McKechnie,  Jr.,  under  the  name  and  style  of  Mc- 
Keehnie  &  Bertram,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  woodworking 
machinery. 

The  firm  startol  in  a  small  way  as  regards  capital,  but  its 
members  had  pluck  and  enei-gy,  combined  with  a  mechanical  skill 
and  aptitude  Avhich  ultimately  made  the  Canada  Tool  Works  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in  the  country — a  reputation 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  it  successfully  maintains  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Avorks  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  second  year  of 
the  ]3artnership,  but  they  were  put  in  operation  again  with  re- 


newed vigor,  and  the  business  has  kept  increasing  until  to-day  it 
is  one  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Mr.  Bertram  continued  in  partnership  with  Mr.  McKechnie 
until  1886,  when  the  latter  retired,  and  the  former  took  in  as 
partners  his  sons,  Henry  and  Alexander,  thus  forming  the  firm  of 
Bertram  &  Sons,  the  juniors,  as  well  as  their  father,  being  thor- 
oughly practical  machinists.  The  new  firm  at  once  proceeded  to 
make  a  complete  change  in  the  style  of  their  machinery  and  in 
the  system  of  managing  the  works,  and  the  business  has  been 
going  on  with  great  success  ever  since.  About  350  hands  are 
constantly  emisloyed. 

In  1901  the  firm  was  incorjjorated  as  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  name  of  The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited,  the 
Board  of  Management  being  John  Bertram,  Alexander.  Henry, 
James  and  Thos.  A.  Bertram.  Since  then  the  company  made  a 
further  step  in  advance  in  machine  tool  construction  by  thor- 
oughly modernizing  everything  up  to  the  latest  standard  for  rapid 
work. 

Mr.  Bertram  'was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  He  Avas  President  in  1893  and  has 
since  served  continuously  upon  the  Executive  Council.  In  the 
fall  of  1903  he  accompanied  the  manufacturers  on  their  excursion 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Though  now  in  his  76th  year,  he  still  takes 
a  keen  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Canadian  and  British 
interests. 


Fort  William's  growing  time  still  continues,  with  no  sign  of  a 
let  up.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  J.  I.  Case 
Co.  will  begin  operations  on  their  extensive  implement  factory. 
Near  their  property  is  the  proposed  site  of  the  Canada  Car  Co.'s 
mammoth  foundry.  John  Deero  &  Co.,  another  large  concern 
engaged  in  the  manufacture!  of  agricultural  implements  in  the 
United  States,  are  said  to  be  about  to  locate  at  Fort  William. 
The  town's  already  large  grain  storage  capacity  will  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  still  another  elevator,  to  be  financed  by  a  local 
syndicate. 

.The  Ontario  iind  ^Minnesota  Power  Company.  Ltd.,  is  the  name 
of  the  particular  branch  of  the  Backus  Syndicate  which  will  de- 
velop hydraulic  and  electric  power  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  The 
share  capital  is  placed  at  .$3,000,000. 

The  Breithaupt  Leather  Co.  are  making  preparations  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  t'heir  Penetang  tannery  from  300  to  500 
sides  of  sole  leather  per  day.  The  town  council  has  granted  them 
exemption  on  their  improvements  for  a  term  of  years. 

Messrs.  Swan  &  Hunter,  the  well-known  sliipbuildcrs  of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne,  England,  have  purchased  an  extensive  area  of 
real  estate  near  Halifax,  and  it  is  stated  that,  in  connection  with 
a  Canadian  syndicate,  they  will  establish  a  plant  there  for  the 
building  of  steel  ships.  The  Dominion  Government  will  be  asked 
to  assist  the  undertaking  with  a  subsidy.  Amang  the  Canadians 
wlio  will  be  found  on  the  directorate  of  the  new  com])any  are 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Pearson,  of  Halifax,  and  C.  I.  DeSola,  tho  latter 
being  thd  ])resent  manager  of  Swan  &  Plunter's  business  in 
Canada. 

The  Canada  Gazette  gives  notice  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Monterey  Electric  and  G-as  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,000,000.  The  provisional  directors  include  Messrs.  Wm. 
iNlacKenzia  and  Z.  A.  Lasli,  of  Toronto,  and  H.  S.  Holt,  of 
]\ion.tv('al. 

The  plans  of  the  Grand  River  and  Western  Power  Co.  call  for 
tlio  construction  of  a  water  course  and  feeder  froin  Dunnville 
and  a  racewav  nnrtherlv  from  the  Grand  River  to  Joi'dan,  on 
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Lake  Ontario,  from  which  point  the  proposed  electrical  energy 
and  hydraulic  power  will  be  developed  and  transmitted  to  Brant- 
ford  and  other  municipalities  in  Western  Ontario. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.,  Kingston,  are  building  four 
more  locomotives  for  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Railway. 
This  makes  a  total  of  85  engines  for  which  orders  have  been 
received  by  the  company  from  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  new  factorj-  of  the  Berlin  Felt  Boot  Co.  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  in  operation.  About  200  hands  are 
employed. 

Douglas  Ford  &  Company,  printers,  announce  that  they  have 
moved  into  their  new  premises,  corner  of  Simcoe  and  Adelaide 
Streets,  Toronto. 

The  machinery  in  the  immense  works  of  the  International 
Portland  Cement  Company,  at  Hull,  was  set  in  motion  on 
•January  11  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  the  new  board 
of  directors,  of  whom  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  is  President.  Every- 
thing is  reported  to  have  worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  huge 
rotary  kilns,  weighing  120  tons  each,  ran  like  clockwork,  while 
the  big  rock  crusher  demonstrated  its  ability  to  pulverize  125  tons 
of  limestone  per  hour.  Though  the  buildings  are  practically 
hreproof,  a  complete  private  fire -fighting  plant  has  been 
installed. 

The  George  H.  Lee  Company  of  Omaha  have  decided  to  open 
up  a  branch  factory  in  Canada,  and  will  probably  select  Win- 
nipeg as  the  location  for  it.  Thev  are  manufacturers  of  steam 
feed  cookers,  dipping  tanks,  all  kinds  of  poultry  supplies  and 
stock  food.  They  hope  to  have  their  plant  in  operation  during 
the  present  year. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  The  Miramichi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  who  are  taking  over  the 
mill  of  the  defunct  Maritime  Sulphite  Fibre  Cimpany,  Limited, 
m  Northumberland  County,  N.B.  Messrs.  George  T.  and  Charles 
W.  Keyes,  of  East  Pepperell,  Mass.,  both  practical  paper  makers, 
are  at  the  head  of  the  new  firm  which  is  capitalized  at  $300,000. 

The  Vulcan  Soot  Cleaner  Co.,  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  has  practically 
decided  to  establisih  its  Canadian  headquarters  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 
They  will  build  a  large  factory  in  which  about  fiftj^  liands  will 
be  employed. 

Keenan  Bros,  of  Owen  Sound,  who  recently  bought  . out  tflie 
business  of  the  Parkhill  Basket  Co.,  have  decided  to  enlarge  the 
plant  so  as  to  include  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  lines  of 
woodenware.  Work  has  already  been  started  on  the  erection  of 
a  stave  mill,  dry  kilns,  tramways,  engine  house,  etc.,  and  they 
hope"  to  have  their  goods  on  the  market  early  in  the  spring.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  Keenon 
Woodenware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  Davies.  Limited, 
who  will  carry  on.  the  business  of  a  j)acking  house  in  all  its 
branches.  Their  chief  place  of  business  will  be  Montreal,  and 
their  capital  $500,000. 

Messrs.  Foley,  Lock  &  Larson,  wholesale  grocers  of  Winnipeg, 
are  putting  up  a  brick  addition  to  their  warehouse  116x100  ft., 
five  storeys  high,  which  will  be  used  as  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits  and  confectionery.  They  are  said  to  have  un- 
limited capital  at  their  disposal,  and  will  instal  the  most  modern 
machinery  procurable.  They  expect  to  have  their  building  com- 
pleted early  next  fall.  When  in  full  operation  three  hundred 
hands  will  be  eraijloyed. 

A  company  with  $1,000,000  capital,  known  as  the  Atikokan 
Iron  Company,  has  been  formed  by  MacKenzie  &  Mann  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  pig  iron  and  other  products  of  iron 
and  steel  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  The  ore  will  be  supplied  from 
extensive  holdings  of  the  company  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern.  The  plant  whidh  it  is  proposed  to  erect  will  consist 
of  a  blast  furnace  of  100  tons  capacity,  coke  ovens,  and  an  ore 
roasting  plant.  Supplementary  to  this  company  anot^her,  called 
the  Canadian  Coal  and  Ore  Dock  Co.,  will  spend  $500,000  in  the 


construction  of  coal  and  ore  docks.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  is  largely  interested  in  the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  partnership  formerly 
existing  between  Hutchison,  Shurly  &  Derrett  has  been  dissolved. 
The  interest  of  the  late  partner  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Shurly,  and  the  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  Shurly  &  Derrett. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Cleghorn,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  has  been  in 
this  country  for  some  weeks  in  the  interests  of  the  Acme  Latihe 
and  Products  Co.,  annormces  that  his  firm  will  in  all  probability 
establish  a  bi'aneh  factory  in  Toronto  within  a  very  short  time 
for  the  manufacture  of  set  and  cap  screws,  nuts  and  washers. 

H.  G.  Waddie,  formerly  associated  with  the  Clergue  interests, 
has  been  instrumental  in  forming  a  company  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian Drawn  Steel  Co.,  which  will  manufacture  shafting  and 
other  varieties  of  steel  for  farm  implements  and  factories.  A 
factory  will  be  built  in  Hamilton,  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  June, 
in  which  about  sixty  men  will  be  employed.  The  industry  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  city  of  Winnipeg  to 
Babcoek  &  Wilcox,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  for  the  installation  of  two  of 
their  250  LLP.  boilers.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  power  plant 
of  the  city  water-works  system,  in  which  five  of  the  same  type 
of  boiler  were  installed  some'  five  years  ago. 

The  cement  plant  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Ross  and  others  are  erect- 
ing at  Sydney  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  500  barrels  per 
day.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  will  be  about 
$250,000,  and  in  addition  to  the  production  of  cement  there  will 
be  an  extensive  cooperage  in  connection  with  the  works.  It  will 
be  the  only  cement  mill  in  Canada  east  of  Ottawa,  and  should 
supply  a  large  local  market,  besides  being  excellently  situated  for 
shipping  purpose?. 

jNIr.  Hugh  C.  MacLean,  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Commercial, 
has  bought  out  the  B.  O.  Lumberman  from  Mr.  D.  Todd  Lees,  who 
established  it  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  proprietor  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  paper,  and  make  it 
include  Manitoba  and  the  Territories,  besides  British  Columbia. 
The  office  of  publication  will  remain  at  Vancouver. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  has  issued  an  order  stating  that 
the  conversion  of  herring  into  guano  must  cease.  Quite  an  in- 
dustry has  been  built  up  on  the  Fraser  Ilivei,  near  Ladner,  by 
manufacturing  the  salmon  off'al  from  the  canneries  into  fertilizer. 
Some  $60,000  has  been  invested  in  plant.  It  was  found  that  to 
keep  the  oilery  in  steady  operation  more  material  was  needed 
than  the  canneries  could  supply,  and  for  this  purpose  permission 
was  obtained  to  use  the  smaller  herring  which  frequent  the  coast 
bavs.  Although  these  fish  are  said  to  have  no  commercial  value 
as  an  article  of  food,  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fei-tilizer 
will  henceforth  be  prohibited. 

An  Ontario  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  firm  of  Carson, 
May  &  Borbridge,  Ltd.,  who  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
trunks  and  leather  goods  in  Ottawa. 

The  C.P.R.  is  said  to  have  laid  plans  for  the  erection  of  ex- 
tensive repair  shops  at  Medicine  Hat,  which  the  townspeople 
believe  will  be  the  biggest  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Coast. 
Fresh  gushers  of  natural  gas  are  being  struck  from  time  to  time, 
and  a  period  of  great  industrial  progress  is  looked  for. 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  have  awarded  valuable  con- 
tracts for  the  extension  of  their  steam  power  and  electric  plants, 
the  former  to  Goldie  &  McCuUoch,  of  Gait,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  The  contracts  were  secured  by 
the  Canadian  firms  in  direct  competition  M'ith  the  largest  English 
and  United  States  concerns.  The  additions  to  the  power  plant 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  rail  and  rod 
mills,  and  other  improvements  in  the  works. 

The  Shepard  &  Morse  Lrunber  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  have  purchased 
some  valuable  timber  limits  on  the  Montreal  River,  Temiskaming 
District,  which  cover  in  all  1,005  square  miles..  The  price  paid 
is  said  to  have  been  $250,000. 


World's  Wool  Production. 

According  to  tJie  estimate  prepared  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  of  Boston,  the  world's  wool  produc- 
tion in  1903  amounted  to  2,666,000,000  lbs.  Europe  led  the  van 
witlh  938,000,000  lbs.  ;  next  came  South  America  with  510,000,000 
lbs.;  Australasia,  .500,000,000  lbs.;  North  America,  304,500.000 
lbs.;  Asia,  274,000,000  lbs.;  and  Africa,  134,450,000  lbs.  The 
countries  contributing  most  largely  to  this  immense  total  were: — 

Australasia  500,000,000      France  103,500,000 


Argentina  370,000,000 

Russia  361,000,000 

United  States.  .  .  .287,000,000 
United   Kingdom. .  .  133,000,000 


Spain  102,500,000 

British  S.  Africa ..  100,000,000 

Umguay   96,000,000 

British  India   85,000,000 


Trade  Openings  in  Italy. 

A  recent  report  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Venice  states 
that  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  •  sale  of  good  and 
cheap  motor  launches  there.  During  the  past  year  a  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  letting  motor  launches  on  hire,  and 
already  it  possesses  a  number  of  these  launches.  Many  Venetian 
families  are  beginning  to  have  their  private  motor  boats,  and  in 
the  Consul's  opinion,  others'  will  buy  when  the  right  boat  is 
produced. 

In  the  same  report  the  Consul  remarks  that  Venetia  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  country  and  requires  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  Locks  and  'hardware  would  also  find  a  sale  in  this 
region.  Good,  easy-working  revolving  desk  chairs  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  find,  and  to  have  one  made  to  order  wovild  cost  about  four 
times  the  value  of  the  article. 

Steamship  Service  to  Venezuela. 

A  direct  service  between  New  York  and  Venezuelan  ports  was 
established  during  the  past  month  by  the  Hamburg- American 
Line.  The  regular  ports  of  call  will  be  Curocoa,  La  Guayra,  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  service  a 
monthly  one  both  ways.  The  sailings  are  being  arranged  to  connect 
with  a  coastwise  service  recently  established,  taking  in  tilie  ports 
of  Maracaibo,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Guanta  Cumana,  and 
Carupano.  It  is  thought  that  the  coastwise  line  will  be  extended  up 
the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  which  is  the  entrepot  of  trade  for 
the  Orinoco  valley.  The  TIambvirg- American  Line  at  present  run  a 
monthly  service  tvom  Hamburg  to  Porto  Eican  and  Venezuelan 
ports,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  new  line  from  New  York  will  prove 
to  be  simply  an  extension  of  that  service,  the  steamers  continuing 
the  voyage  to  Ne\v  York  from  Venezuela  instead  of  returning  to 
Hamburg.  Steamers  from  New  York  to  Venezuelan  ports  will 
probably  proceed  to  Hamburg  from  there.  By  the  new  line 
through  bills  of  lading  may  be  had  to  every  important  port  in 
Venezuela. 

Condensed  Milk. 

Trinidad. — In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  cattle,  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  live  animals  from  Venezuela,  there  is 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  condensed  milk  in  Trinidad.  The 
imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  wei'e  mora  than  $15,000  in 
excess  of  those  of  tlie  previous  twelvemonth. — French  Vice-ConsuJ, 
Port  of  Spain. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Driving  Engines. 

Australia. — Canada  has  now  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  in 
imported  cultivating  and  harvesting  machineiy,  but  it  has  not 
secured  the  trade  open  to  it  in  the  other  departments  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. There  are  good  opportunities  for  threshing  and  clean- 
ing machinery  and  traction  engines  to  drive  them,  but  it  is  useless 
to  expect  any  Australian  firm  to  make  a  success  in  introducing 


lines  novel  to  the  country,  and  which  require  dhanges  to  fit  them 
for  the  conditions  found  here.  An  enterprising  firm  sent  out  seven 
years  ago  a  traveller  and  a  number  of  fanning  mills  to  New  Zea- 
land, but  he  found  that  the  machines  would  require  to  be  recon- 
structed. A  company  was  formed  which  made  the  needed  changes 
and  it  is  now  doing  business  in  New  Zealand  and  Southern  Aus- 
traliai. 

Canadian  engines  are  used  for  driving  saw  mills,  but  I  have 
seen  none  employed  on  the  farm  and  for  general  traction,  althoiigh 
many  from  England  and  some  from  the  United  States  are  used. 
A  Canadian  firm  sent  out  an  expert  with  two  or  three  engines  and 
he  found  that  with  certain  changes  to  fit  them  tor  the  rough  roads 
and  tracks  on  which  they  would  require  to  be  used — the  substi- 
tution of  steel  for  east-iron  drive  wheels  being  the  chief — there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  them.  The  higher  speed  enabled 
lighter  engines  to  be  used  than  thoso  now  generallj'  employed. 
Unfortimateh'  nothing  has  been  done  since. 

With  respect  to  these,  as  in  the  ease  of  many  other  lines, 
they  must  be  introduced  by  a  specialist  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands ho«'  to  work  them.  A  failure  or  two  through  defective 
handling  at  the  outset  would  condemn  the  machines  and  stop 
sales. — Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Sydney. 

Japanese  Customs  Tariff. 

The  new  extraordinary  import  tariff,  which  forms  one  of  the 
war  tax  items,  was  promulgated  by  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  on  January  1.  The  tariff'  will  become  operative  six 
months  hence,  that  is  on  and  after  July  1,  1905.  The  extent  to 
which  the  principal  Canadian  goods  will  be  aff'ected  by  the  new 
tariff,  together  with  the  ordinary  tariff'  now  in  force,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list: — • 


Flour   (133  lbs.) 

Condensed  milk  (Doz.  1  lb.  tins) 

Cheese  (IJ  lbs.) 

Lumber   

Salted  salmon  (133  lbs.) 

Tinned  salmon  (IJ   "  ) 

Tinned  peas   (H   "  ) 

Pulp  (133  lbs.) 

Iron,  bar  and  rod  (133  "  ) 

Bicycles  and  motors  

Oil  cake  (fish  manure)  


Ordinary 
Tariff. 

Extraordinary 
TarifT. 

Total. 

23  cents 

17  " 
3  " 
5  p.c. 

27  cents 
17  " 
3  " 

50  cents 

.34  •' 
6  " 
5  p.c. 

15  p.c. 
15  " 
17  cents 
23  " 
25  p.c. 
Free 

15  p.c. 

15  " 

.30  p.c. 

30  " 
17  cents 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

Free 

30  p.c. 

Of  the  articles  enumerated  above,  condensed  milk  and  iron 
are  included  in  the  convention  tariff's,  and  therefore  the  Japanese 
Government  cannot  levy  more  than  61/3  cents  and  13  cents  re- 
spectively in  respect  to  these  goods  imported  from  the  foreign 
countries  'having  treaties  with  Japan.  This,  however,  is  not 
applicable  to  Canada.  As  regards  the  other  articles  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  list,  Canada  and  other  countries  stand  on  the 
same  footing  in  respect  to  the  tarift". 

Expansion  of  Trade  with  South  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  feattires  connected  with  the 
development  of  Canada's  export  trade  within  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to  the  sale  of  Canadian 
products  in  the  markets  of  South  Africa.  Taking  the  figures 
prepared  by  the  Customs  Department  of  that  country  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  we  find  that  their  imports  of  Canadian  goods 
since  1900,  exclusive  altogether  of  militarj'  stores,  were  as  fol- 
lows :~1901— 5,510  pounds;  1902—61,577  poimds ;  1903—4.52,- 
817  pounds;  1904—556,000  pounds. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  growth  is  of  course  not  far 
to  seek.    It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  enormous  orders  re- 
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The  products  which  havo  mainly  contributed  to  the  incr 
in  tha  exports  ara  wheat,  maize,  linseed,  and  flour.  The 
portionato  amounts  may  be  gatihered  from  the  following:— 

1901-02  1902-03  1903-(f 

Wheat..                             19,000,000  41,200,000  60,600,(  (' 

Maize                                  21,900,000  29,300,000  36,600,(  ' 

Linseed                              17,800,000  18,300,000  29,400,( 

Flour  .*...      1,800,000  2,900,000  4,200,( 

During  the  past  year  wool  exports  have  somewhat  decreasei 
though  taking  the  period  since  1894  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  sa^ 
that  the  production  of  wool  has  remained  practically  stationarj 
tho  export  fluctuating  between  190,000  and  205,000  tons.  This 
however,  does  not  mean  a  backward  movement,  but  simply  a  men 
intense  production  from  the  smaller  areas  devoted  to  sh: —  —inch- 
ing.   There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  break  up  the  ranehel- 
for  the  growing  of  wheat,  or  in  some  cases  alfalfa,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  more  suitable  for  cattle  than  for  sheep. 

Some  further  statistics  showing  the  volume  of  foreign  trade, 
per  unit  of  population  may  be  of  interest: 


ceived  by  manufacturers  of  this  country  from  the  Britisih  war 
office  to  understand  how  the  trade  originated.  Its  further  ex- 
pansion has  been  stimulated,  first,  by  the  receipt  of  information 
from  those  who  enlisted  with  the  various  contingents  as  to  the 
possible  openings  for  Canadian  products,  and  second,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  preferential  tarift". 

Commenting  upon  its  growth.  The  British  and  South  African 
Export  Gazette,  says: — • 

"It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
Canadian  shipments  should  be  foodstuffs:  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
56.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  to  South  Africa  came  under 
this  category  in  1904.  The  largest  item  in  the  whole  list  is  flour, 
shipped  to  close  on  £130,000,  showing  a  good  increase  on  the 
amount  for  t)lie  previous  year,  andl  hopes  are  strong  that  the 
trade  will  assume  very  much  larger  dimensions  still,  in  spite  of 
the  big  surplus  available  from  Australia.  There  were  increases 
also  in  wheat  and  other  cereals;  a  really  considerable  advance 
in  hams  and  pork;  and  a  noteworthy  improvement  in  condensed 
milk.  An  important  item,  which  we  have  included  under  'meat,' 
is  poultrj',  shipped  to  the  extent  of  over  £2,000,  and  comprising 
fowls,  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  this  line,  however,  finding  con- 
siderable competition  from  Australia.  Other  items  which  do  not 
appear  in  t)he  table  but  deserve  mention  are  apples  and  canned 
salmon,  in  both  of  which  considerable  headway  is  being  made. 

About  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  is  in  respect  of  timber 
and  wooden  manufactures,  deals  and  planks  being  the  principal 
items,  and  each  showing  enormous  increase.  The  inclusion  of 
match  blocks  shows  the  dependence  of  South  Africa  on  Canadian 
produce  for  one  of  its  principal  industrial  ventures.  Formerly 
all  the  timber  trade  came  via  New  York,  but  the  direct  line  of 
steamers,  inaugurated  some  time  since,  has  already  been  success- 
ful in  winning  back  a  considerable  portion  of  t)he  consignments, 
which  can  be  put  on  board  at  Montreal  dheaper  than  at  New  York, 
although  the  freight  rates  are  about  the  same.  One  boat  alone 
recently  took  out  to  South  Africa  as  many  as  30,000  deals.  A 
large  share  of  the  Canadian  timber  sliipments  is  for  Johannes- 
burg. 

The  metal  manufactures  shipped  from  Canada  to  South 
Africa  are,  up  to  the  present,  of  no  considerable  volume,  repre- 
senting no  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  They  may  be 
taken,  however,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  more  expanded  trade  in  tho 
near  future,  and,  as  such,  are  not  without  their  importance. 
Machinery,  it  will  be  noted,  has  doubled  the  figures  for  the  for- 
mer year.  In  otiher  lines  there  are  good  increases,  viz.,  in  car- 
riages and  cycles,  and  textile  goods.  The  decline  in  oats  and 
hay  may  be  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from 
South  Africa.  Altogether,  the  figures  are  sufiicient  to  show  that 
Canadian  trade  with  the  sub-Continent  is  now  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and,  with  enterprise  and  prudent  cultivation  on  the  part  of  Cana- 
dians themselves,  siJiould  develop  into  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  great  Imperial  commercial  chain  that  is  rapidly 
being  forged." 

Argentlne/s  Financial  Development. 

Statistics  compiled  from  semi-oflicial  sources  seem  to  support 
tlie  general  belief  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  enjoying  a 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  During  the  past  three  years 
it  has  experienced  a  tremendous  forward  movement.  In  almost 
every  branch  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  life  it  has  dis- 
]3layed  a  wonderful  vitality,  a  vitality  which  marks  it  out  as  a 
splendid  field  for  the  manufacturers  of  tlhis  country  to  exploit. 

Its  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  since  1901  have 
been  as  follows: — - 

Values  in  Gold  Dollars. 
Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1901-  02   103,700,000       173,300,000  277,000,000 

1902-  03   125,500,000       218,900,000  344,400,000 

1903-  04   169,600,000       248,100,000  417.700,000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  years  the  imports 
have  increased  65%  and  the  exports  43%. 


Gold  Dollars  per  Inhabitant. 

Average  for 

Miles  of 

5  Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Railway. 

1868-73 

27.94 

19.02 

516 

1873-78 

21 . 18 

20.39 

1,096 

1878-83 

22.54 

22.30 

1,591 

'  1883-88 

35.50 

27.34 

3,571 

1888-93 

32.15 

28.71 

6,949 

1893-98 

24.70 

27.48 

9,061 

1898-03 

24.64 

38.29 

10,545 

Year. 

1903-04 

33 . 35 

48.79 

11,737 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  the 
financial  statements  of  the  banks,  which  show  an  increase  in  cur- 
rent account  balances  and  ofher  deposits  since  1902  of  62%,  and 
an  increase  in  paper  money  during  the  same  period  of  31%. 
National  mortgage  bonds  (Cedulas,  H.)  which  sold  in  1902  for 
$84.60,  are  to-day  worth  $103.50,  while  the  rate  of  discount  o'. 
commercial  promissory  notes  has  fallen  from  6  and  7  per  cent,  to 
4  and  4%  per  cent. 

Commenting  upon  the  above  facts,  Mr.  T.  R.  Ainscough,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  ever  before. 
Prior  to  1890  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  was  its  cattle. 
A  decrease  in  the  production  or  a  drop  in  prices  caused  lamentable 
undoings  in  the  financial  situation.  But  latterly  agriculture 
has  been  gradually  developing.  The  acreage  of  land  under  culti- 
vation has  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  Grain  is 
being  raised  so  generally,  and  in  so  many  different  zones,  that 
local  weather  conditions  or  locust  invasions  affect  only  in  a  slight 
degree  the  crop  at  large.  A  more  even  and  normal  yield  is  thus 
ensured,  and  large  differences  in  the  commercial  balance  will  be- 
come less  probable  and  less  possible  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  other  elements  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  Argentina's  prosperity.  Internal  and  external 
peace  has  been  secured.  A  vigorous  immigration  policy  is  peop- 
ling its  fertile  plains  with  a  hardy  and  thrifty  class  of  settlers. 
The  new  President  is  a  man  of  recognized  intelligence  and  of 
long  experience  in  public  life,  and  his  inaugural  address  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  political  and  commercial  circles. 
The  general  feeling  of  confidence  therefore  in  the  economic  and 
financial  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic  seems  to  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  solid  fact. 

Carriages. 

Australia. — Recent  advices  from  Fremantle  and  Perth  indicate 
that  the  first  shipment  of  Canadian  carriages  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  given  every  satisfaction.  The  company,  which  handle 
these  goods,  is  hopeful  of  largely  increasing  the  trade  by  having 
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I  licles  built  according  to  the  specifications  required  by  tliat 
I  ite.  As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  there  is  a  fine  carriage 
I  siness  to  develop  in  Western  Australia,  and  another  import- 
KS  concern  at  Fremantle  has  been  supplied  with  carriage  eata- 
^^ues,  which  I  had  available  at  this  office,  as  thej  urgently  re- 
tired them. — Canadian   Commercial  Agent,  Melhourne. 

Tobacco. 

^.     Cuba. — Early  in  January  a  large  party'  of  Canadian  tobacco 

.lanufacturers,  including  Messrs.  J.  M.  Fortier  and  Alphonse 
wi 

J I  loulet,  of  Montreal,  Bruce  Payne,  of  Granby,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
f  Quebec,   paid  a  visit   to  Havana,   Cuba,  where   they  Avere 
■ntertained  royally  by  the  planters  of    that    country.  "The 
fbject  of  the  visit,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Nathan  Michael, 
■A-jne  of  the  party,  "was  to  induce  more  direct  business  connec- 
tions between  Canadian  manufacturers  and  the  Cuban  planters. 
Rphat  this  object  has  been  attained,  I  have  little  doubt.  Formerly 
Uit  has  been  our  practice  to  buy  our  raw  materials  from  United 
^States  houses.    Now  we   will   do   business    direct  with  Cuban 
planters.    The  result,  I  should  say,  would  be  to  give  a  cigar  of 
better  quality  for  less  money  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.    The  Canadian  manufacturers  on  this  trip  gave  larger 
'  orders  than  ever  before  in  their  experience,  so  that  it  should 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  direct  steamship  connections,  as  I 
liave  said,  because,  under  existing  conditions,  we  will  have  to 
bring  the  tobacco  through  from  New  York  in  bond." 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES. 

NOTE. — -For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


2C0  Agencies — Cork — Inquiry  has  been  received  from  Cork,  Ire- 
land, for  names  of  Canadian  export  and  important  houses 
desirous  of  having  a  selling  or  buying  representative  in  the 
south  of  Ireland. 
L  ^  .Hamburg — A  young  man  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  having  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  English  and  French  languages  is  seek- 
ing the  representation  of  Canadian  firms. 
262  Liege — A  correspondent  in  Liege,  Belgium,  is  desirous  of 
representing  Canadian  manufacturers  in  that  market  and 
solicits  correspondence. 
\63  Apples — A  London,  England,  firm  of  fruit  and  vegetable  im- 
porters are  seeking  to  establish  business  relations  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  apples. 
J     1:  Boots  and  Shoes — An  Indent  and  Manufacturers'  Agent  in 
1     Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  desires  to  secure  the  agency  of  a 
Canadian  manufactiu-er  of  boots  and  shoes.    This  correspon- 
dent calls  regularly  in  the  principal  towns  in  New  Zealand  and 
has  a  connection  with  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

265  Boots  and  Shoes,  Wall  Paper,  Hardware — A  company  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  recommended  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  is  desirous  of  being  appointed  repre- 
sentative for  New  Zealand  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the 
above  line  of  goods. 

266  Boots  (Rubber) — A  correspondent  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, desires  to  procure  the  agency  or  the  sole  control  for 
New  Zealand  in  the  above  line.  The  same  can  be  carried 
along  Avith  a  line  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  that  they  are 
now  handling  from  Canada. 

267  Butter — A  large  purchaser  of  buter  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
who  pays  for  all  goods  casli  against  documents,  solicits  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  shippers. 

26S  Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs — A  firm  who  are  likely  to  be  large 
buyers  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  for  the  London  market 
are  anxious  to  get  into  coinmunication  with  exporters  in 
Canada, 


269  Carriages  (Baby) — A  correspondent  in  Bristol,  England,  has 
for  sale  the  patent  right  for  an  invention  for  a  safety  baby 
carriage  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  in  Canada. 

270  Colors,  Varnishes,  Chemical  Products,  Toilet  Articles,  Boot 
Blacking,  and  Rolled  Oats— A  correspondent  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, solicits  correspondence  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  above  lines  of  goods. 

271  Corsets,  Blankets,  Prints,  Ducks,  Denims,  Drills,  Etc.,  Wool- 
lens, Wire  Nails  and  other  goods  suitable  for  West  India 
Trade — A  dry  goods  and  general  merchant  carrying  on  a 
wholesale  and  retail  business  in  Montserrat,  B.W.I.,  since 
1869,  desires  to  purchase  the  above  and  other  goods  suitable 
for  West  India  trade.  All  transactions  on  a  cash  basis.  A 
Canadian  reference  is  forwarded. 

272  Feed — A  company  in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  solicits  corres- 
pondence from  Canadian  shippers  of  cattle  and  stock  feed 
generally. 

273  Flour — (a)  The  name  of  a  merchant  in  St.  Vincent,  B.W.I., 
has  been  forwarded  us  by  one  of  our  members  as  a  merchant 
desiring  to  introduce  Canadian  flour  in  that  Island. 

274  (b)  A  large  flour  importer  in  London,  England,  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  a  first-class  mill  in  Manitoba  which 
grinds  spring  wheat,  and  also  a  good  ■winter  wheat  mill  in 
Ontario. 

275 Furniture  (Bent  Wood) — A  company  in  Melbourne,  Austra- 
lia, already  purchasing  a  number  of  lines  of  Canadian  goods 
desires  to  correspond  with  shippers  of  bent  wood  furniture. 

276  Grain  and  Flour — Inquiry  has  been  made  by  a  London  firm 
of  grain  and  flour  importers  for  names  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  those  products. 

277  Groceries — A  Colonial  and  continental  produce  broker  is  seek- 
ing additional  lines  in  the  grocery  and  allied  trades  to  work 
on  commission  for  Canadian  houses. 

278  Handles  (Hickory),  Hashers,  Universal  Dressers,  Axe  Handles, 
Etc. — A  firm  of  timber  merchants  established  in  the  whole- 
sale business  in  1850  in  Cannock,  England,  desires  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  the  above  goods.  References  are 
forwarded. 

27!)  Hardware.  Machinery,  Tools  and  Articles  for  Engineering 
and  Iron  Trades — A  firm  of  engineers  and  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow, desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  above  articles  with  a  view  to  placing  the  same  on  that 
market. 

280  Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Cream  Separators,  Steel 
Wire,  Wire  Netting,  and  Building  Material — A  manufacturers' 
agent  and  importer  with  offices  and  show  roms  in  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers 
in  the  above  lines.  This  gentleman  is  now  forming  a  part- 
nership with  the  intention  of  increasing  and  extending  his 
business  and  for  that  reason  is  seeking  new  agencies. 

281  Hides  (Cow),  Goat  and  Sheep  Skins,  Leaf  Tobacco— A  gen- 
eral merchant  in  Raniganj,  Bengal,  India,  carrying  on  a 
wholesale  and  retail  business  since  1890  desires  to  procure 
the  above  goods.  He  asks  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Calcutta, 
terms  cash  on  delivery. 

282  Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes— A  correspondent  in  Aldershot, 
England,  carrying  on  the  business  of  wholesale  commission 
agent  and  contractor  for  the  last  15  years  desires  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above,  payment  to 
be  made  monthly.    Eeferences  are  forwarded. 

283  Linseed  Meal  and  Cake — A  firm  in  CJreat  Britain  desirous  of 
importing  linseed  meal  and  cakes  for  cattle,  has  asked  to  be 
referred  to  Canadian  shippers  interested. 

284  Hardwood  and  Pine  Lumber — A  merchant  from  Dresden, 
Germany,  who  is  at  present  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  hardwood  and  pine. 

285  Merchandise  (General) — An  im])orting  firm  of  good  standing 
ill  South  Australia,  lun  iug  a  London  olfice,  is  seeking  to 
establish  business  relations  '\\  itli  Canadian  exporters  in  the 
first  rank. 
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286  Oils,  Greases  and  Tallow — Aw  iniportor  doing  business  on  a 
commission  basis  is  open  to  buy  oils,  greases,  tallow  and 
other  products  from  Canadian  sources. 

287  Oil  (Rape  Seed) — A  correspondent  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  asks 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  importers  of  rape  seed  oil. 

288  Peas  (Split) — A  New  York  firm  desires  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  sluppers  of  split  peas  for  export  trade. 

289  Pegs  (Shoe)— A  firm  in  Budapest,  India,  solicits  correspon- 
dents from  Canadian  shippers  of  shoe  pegs. 

290  Produce — (a)  A  Glasgow,  Scotland,  agent  is  seeking  the 
representation  for  Scotland  of  Canadian  exporters  of  agri- 
cultural produce. 

291  (b)  A  well-established  London,  England,  firm  in  touch  with 
all  British  jjroduce  markets  can  handle  promptly  any  goods 
that  Canadian  exporters  may  wish  to  dispose  of. 

292  Provisions  and  Cheese — Inquiry  is  made  respecting  Canadian 
provision,  cheese  or  canned  goods  exporters  who  may  con- 
temj)late  the  appointment  of  an  agent  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

293  Rails  (Steel)  and  Railway  Spikes — A  correspondent  in 
Mexico  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  above.  Contracts  are  now  pending  for 
rails  as  follows:  10  kilometers  of  50  lb.  rail;  15  kilometers 
of  25  lb.  rail  and  50  kilometers  of  either  50  or  56  lb.  rail. 
References  supplied  on  request. 

294  Rubber,  Rubber  Goods,  Wire  Rope,  Stoves  and  Heating  Appli- 
ances, Tinware,  Enamelled  Ware,  Hardware,  Whisky,  Dry 
Goods  and  Novelty  Goods. — The  head  of  an  import  and  ex- 
port company  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  who  was  resident  in 
America,  and  well  acquainted  with  Canadian  business  methods, 
desires  to  represent  firms  in  the  above  lines  on  a  commission 
basis,  or  is  prepared  to  buy  such  goods;  terms  cash  on  de- 
livery. They  ask  for  quotations  f.o.b.  steamship  Montreal  or 
Quebec,  and  send  a  reference  as  to  their  commercial  standing. 

295  Shafts  (Steel)  and  Pipe  Fittings — A  Canadian  firm  asks  for 
the  names  of  manufacturers  of  drop  forge  steel  crank  shafts 
for  gasoline  engines.  They  also  ask  for  brass  pipe  fittings 
%"  to  1"  and  brass  oil  and  grease  cups. 

290  Skewers  and  Handles — The  addresses  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  skewers,  handles  for  hammers,  pick  shafts,  etc.,  have  been 
asked  for  from  London,  England. 

297  Skins  (Calf  and  Sheep),  Horse  Hides,  Wool — A  correspon- 
dent in  Odessa,  Russia,  is  desirous  of  selling  to  Canadian 
firms  the  above  named  articles.  He  forwards  particulars  and 
ruling  prices. 

298  Stationery,  Library  and  Office  Furniture — A  correspondent  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  the  above  lines.  The  business  carried  on 
is  wholesale  and  retail,  established  for  the  last  three  years. 
References  are  forwarded. 

299  Stoves  (for  Heating  Irons) — A  correspondent  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  who  owns  a  patent  right  for  a  stove  for  heating- 
irons,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view 
to  disposing  of  Canadian  rights. 

300  Tubes — An  English  correspondent  interested  in  various 
patents  of  use  to  tube  manufacturers  has  asked  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  firms  in  the  business. 

301  Vinegar — An  English  firm  of  vinegar  makers  is  anxious  to 
extend  its  business  relations  with  Canada. 

302  Woodenware,  Handles,  Wringing  Machine  Rollers,  Maple 
Squares — A  company  in  North  Mills,  England,  that  has  been 
purchasing  the  above  line  of  goods  up  to  the  present  time 
from  the  United  States  desires  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

303  Woodenware — A  Glasgow,  Scotland,  firm  dealing  extensively 
in  woodenware  of  all  kinds  desire  to  find  a  responsible  com- 
mission house  in  Montreal  or  Toronto  able  to  place  orders  in 
the  proper  quarter  for  such  goods,  ship  them,  and  make  draft 
against  documents. 


A  NATIONAL  PREFERENCE  IS  NECESSARY. 


^      "Fellow-Canadians,  don't  worry  about  the  tariff.     Just  ask 
,  ;[for  goods  which  jou  know  were  made  in  your  own  country," 
Jk  says  a  new  periodical  called  Canada  First,  the  main  purpose  of 
\\  which  is  to    advocate    an    individual    preference    for  Canadian 
goods.    It  is  a  good  thing  for  patriotic  Canadians  to  persist  in 
asking  for  goods  "Made  in  Canada,"  and  if  all  Canadians  were 
equally  patriotic  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  to  worry  about 
^  the  tariff,  but  unfortunately  many  merchants  throughout  the 
\  country  will  sell  foreign  goods  in  preference  to  Canadian  goods. 
\  When  their  customers  ask  for  Canadian  goods  they  show  them 
not  the  best  Canadian  articles,  but  inferior  ones.    Even  some  of 
the  manufacturers  who  are  glad  themselves  to  take  advantage 
'     of  the  popular  demand  for  Canadian  goods  give  a  preference  to 
^  foreign  goods  in  making  their  own  purchases.    An  adequate  pro- 
7  '  tective  tariff'  forces  the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  citizen  to  do  his 
\share  in  building  up  the  country.    Moreover,  by  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  many  new  industries  a  higher  protective 
tariff  would  give  the  patriotic  citizen  a  wider  choice  of  Canadian 
articles  in  making  purchases.    The  man  who  makes  up  his  mind 
to  always  ask  for  goods  "Made  in  Canada"  should  favor  a  tariff 
policy  that  will  cause  all  kinds  of  goods  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country  on  a  large  scale.    The  larger  the  home  production 
the  cheaper  the  goods  can  be  made.    Importations  from  foreign 
countries  lessen  the  demand  for  home  goods,  and  consequently 
increase  the  cost  of  production.    Those  patriotic  Canadians  who 
make  up  their  mind  to  buy  Canadian  goods  must  therefore  by 
means  of  a  protective  tariff  force  their  unpatriotic  fellow-citizens 
to  do  the  same  thing  if  they  wish  to  get  first-class  Canadian 
goods  at  low  prices. 

One  good  Canadian  recently  remarked,  "I  am  as  much  in  favor 
of  buying  goods  'Made  in  Canada'  as  any  man,  but  I  get  tired 
of  asking  for  them  and  forcing  merchants  to  show  them  to  me, 
especially  when  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  have  sometimes  gone  to  a 
dozen  different  merchants  before  I  could  get  a  'Made  in  Canada' 
article  of  the  kind  I  wanted.  If  the  Government  would  make 
the  tariff  high  erlough  to  force  these  merchants  to  keep  Cana- 
dian goods,  members  of  the  Canadian  Preference  League  would 
be  saved  a  lot  of  trouble." 

The  growing  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  buying  goods 
"Made  in  Canada"  must  be  crystalized  into  a  national  preference 
in  the  form  of  a  protective  tariff'  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
I'esults. 

But  while  we  do  not  agree  with  Canada  First  in  thinking 
that  an  individual  preference  for  Canadian  goods  will  make  a 
national  preference  unnecessary,  we  wish  that  bright,  well  edited 
and  patriotic  little  monthly  success  in  its  advocacy  of  the  policy 
of  personal  preference  for  tilings  Canadian. 


Clare  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  Ont.,  have  purchased  a  five  acre 
site  in  Winnipeg,  upon  which  they  propose  erecting  a  large 
foundry.    It  will  be  a  two  storey  building  with  stone  basement. 

The  Lang  Tanning  Co.  have  plans  ready  for  a  large  four 
storey  addition  to  their  Berlin  tannery.  The  new  building  will 
be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement,  and  when  completed  will  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  sides  per  day,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  harness  leather  tanneries  in  America. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Amherst,  N.S.,  known  as  the 
Dominion  Automatic  Scale  Co.,  capital  $12,000,  which  will  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Canadian  Automatic  Scale  Co.,  now  in 
process  of  liquidation. 

The  Societa  Elettrotecnica  Italiana,  of  Turin,  has  invented 
and  constructed  devices  for  the  application  of  electric  power  to 
plows  and  other  farm  machinery.  The  experiment  of  plowing 
by  electric  power  was  recently  made  near  Turin  in  the  presence 
of  representative  men  from  different  parts  of  Italy,  and,  it  is  re- 
ported, with  gratifying  success. 
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"PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE." 

(Contiiiued  from  page  485.) 
country,  and  our  manufacturers  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  make 
every  effort  to  check  the  destruction  that  is  taking  place.  The 
y  manufacturers,  members  of  this  Association,  have  it  largely  in 
their  own  hands  by  vigorously  aird  persistently  demanding  that 
muniGipalities  improve  their  building  regulations  and  their  fire 
protection,  and  that  manufacturers  improve  their  oicn  risks. 

Eecognizing  that  this  department  can  materially  aid  in  the 
good  work,  we  shall  endeavor  in  next  month's  issue  to  show  how 
the  latter  may  be  accomplished.    As  a  last  word  this  month  we 
suggest  that  our  members  give  serious  consideration  to  the  value, 
^  if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  by  auto 
\  matio  sprinklers,  those  silent,  reliable  watchmen,  always  awake, 
'  and  in  all  risks  and  at  all  times,  t)he  unconquerable  defenders  of 
your  property. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

New  Boiler-Scale  Destroyer. 

U.  S.  Consul  Mahin,  writing  from  Nottingham,  England,  under 
date  November  7,  1904,  states  that  the  attention  of  interested 
persons  in  that  locality  is  being  directed  to  a  new  patent  water 
softener,  exploited  by  the  Hull  Boiler  Fluid  Company  of  Cum- 
berland Street,  Hull.  It  is  described  as  a  fluid  boiler  composition 
which  will  "soften"  any  kind  of  hard  water  and  greatly  prolong 
the  life  of  steam  boilers.  It  prevents  scaling,  and  in  the  case  of 
boilers  that  have  already  become  foul  it  will  gradually  disinte- 
grate and  remove  old  scale  and  prevent  priming.  Samples  of  old 
scale  are  exhibited  which  the  fluid  is  credited  with  having  broken 
up.  In  some  cases,  it  is  said,  the  scale  was  a  hard,  cement-like 
formation  nearly  an  inch  thick.  After  a  use  of  the  scale  de- 
stroyer for  about  three  months,  it  is  claimed  the  deposit  in  the 
boilers  was  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  smooth  powder  or  dust,  which 
could  be  washed  away  by  a  hose  pipe  and  water,  instead  of  an 
incrustation  that  had  to  be  laboriously  chipped  off  with  hammer 
and  chisel. 

The  composition  is  described  as  of  a  purely  vegetable  nature, 
no  chemicals  being  used  in  any  way  in  its  manufacture,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  nothing  in  it  to  injure  the  plates  or  fittings 
of  the  boilers,  whether  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal.  In 
order  to  thoroughly  test  its  behavior  in  this  respect,  a  large 
steam  boiler  was  filled  with  the  crude  undiluted  fluid  and  run  at 


MANUFACTURERS 
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60  pounds  pressure  for  three  weeks.  It  was  then  examined  by  a 
boiler  inspector  and  an  insurance  company's  man,  and  reported  to 
be  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  also  claimed  that  where  this  soft- 
ener is  employed  the  steam  may  be  used  for  the  most  delicate 
operations  of  any  manufactory  without  the  slightest  ill  effect, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  representative  firms  have  tried  it 
under  actual  working  conditions,  and  have  written,  speaking  very 
highly  of  its  effect.  It  is  now  under  trial  at  sea  for  use  in  marine 
boilers  with  salt  water. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pender  Nail  Works  Co.,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  equip  it 
throughout  with  new  machinery.  Last  year's  business  is  reported 
to  have  netted  the  stoek-iholders  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  divi- 
dends and  bonuses. 

The  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of  the  Niagara  District  have 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  tomatoes  from  25  to  30  cents  a 
bushel,  and  as  a  result  the  Canadian  Canners'  Consolidated  Co., 
who  operate  three  factories  in  St.  Catharines,  are  threatening  to 
close  down.  Should  t)hey  do  so,  the  output  of  the  company's 
factories  in  Western  Ontario  will  be  increased  to  an  extent  sufii- 
cient  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  St  Catharines  plants  last 
year  distributed  about  $175,000  among  the  fruit  growers  for 
produce. 


Lumbering  and 

Contracting 

Interests 

of  Northwestern  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the 
Territories  and  British  Columbia  are  now 
looked  after  by  the  Lumberman  and 
Contractor,  with  offices  and  staff  of 
writers  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

This  publication  offers  to  manufacturers 
of  machinery  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
reachingr  direct  the  lumber  manufacturers 
of  sash  and  door  factories,  contractors, 
etc.,  of  Central  and  Western  Canada. 


PUBLISHED  BV 


The  Hugh  C.  Maclean  Co.,  umited 


WINNIPEG 
499  Main  St. 

MONTREAL 
115  Board  of  Trade. 


VANCOUVER 
Mackinnon  Building. 

TORONTO 
34  Victoria  St. 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SIVIOKE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100.000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 
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Curtis  Steam  Turbine 


SIMPLE 


EFFICIENT 


REPAIRABLE 


FOR  ALTERNATING  OR  DIRECT  CURRENT 


HIGH  STEAM  ECONOMY  AT  ALL  LEADS 
Small  Floor  Space  Freedom  from  Vibration 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  834 


Canadian  General  Electric  Q,o. 


LIMITED 


HEAD 
OFFICE : 


TOR.ONTO,  ONT. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES  : 

MONTHEAL.  HALIFAX,  OTTAWA,  WINNIPEG,  CALGARY,  VANCOWER.  ROSSLAND 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 


Hart  Band  Saw  Filer 


AUTOMATIC 


MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Band  Saw  Filer. 


This  machine  is  simple  in  design  and  easily 
operated. 

After  the  teeth  of  a  Band  Re-saw  have  been  put  into 
good  and  uniform  shape  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  but 
little  attention  is  needed  to  maintain  them  in  perfect  shape 
and  efficiency. 

The  sharpening  is  finished  complete  and  is  better 
than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  pawl  moves  the  saw  to  the  left  at  the  rate  of 
about  45  teeth  to  the  minute. 

The  emery  wheel  moves  in  and  out  of  each  tooth  as 
it  passes,  grinding  either  front,  throat  or  back,  or  all 
three,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 


Cyclone  Grinder 

No.  17 

BUILT  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES 

Bearings  absolutely  DUST  PROOF,  Automatic  Oilers 
To  carry  2  wheeis  12  to  16  in.  diameter,  3  in.  thick. 


J 


3° 

1 


Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor         -       42  inches 
Distance  between  wheels 
Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars  - 
Size  of  bearings        -        -        -  8x19/16 
Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor  -    5  and  6x4^ 
Diameter  of  collars  ...  6 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  -  35 
Size  of  base      -        -       -        -        23  x  27 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  15  x  16  x  4^ 
inches  face. 

Tight  and  loose  pulle}',  8  in.  diameter,  5  in.  face, 
and  should  run  about  650  revs,  per  minute. 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  17. 


CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 


m0 
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Embossed  MetaLllic  Ceiliivg 


Corner 
Border 


Fig.  J504. 

sectioa,  showing  space  10x13  feet.  Composed  of  "Empire"  Plates  Nos.  400  and  401,  with  Centrepiece  No.  404  ; 
No.  804  and  Cove  Cornice  No.  300.    A  great  number  of  different  designs  can  be  arranged  with  these  plates  to 

suit   different  sized  rooms. 


Ornamental,  Sanitary,  Durable, 
Economic©Ll,  Fireproof,  E©Lsily 
Erected. 

We  make  every  description  of  Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Building  Material,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  quote  for  your  requirements. 

Bhe  Meta^llic  Roofiivg  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Man\jfact\irers-Cor\tractors--Exporters 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

20  Years  Experience. 
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DODGE 


■ 


Split  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 


AND 


FRICTtON  CUT-OFF  COUPLING 


Made  for 
all  powers 
from  I  n.P. 
tolOOOH.P. 

Quill 
arrange- 
ments for 
heavy 
powers  our 
specialty. 


ThoMsarvds  in.  vise. 


All  parts 
inter- 
changeable. 

Every 
Clutch 
sold  under 
our 

absolute 
guarantee. 

Quick  ship- 
ments from 
stock. 


SOLE  riANUFACTURERS  IN  CANADA 


DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


TORONTO 


nONTREAL 
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CANADIAN  BUFFALO 

Hand  Blowers  new  designs 

Portable  Forges 

Blacksmiths'  Drills 

Punches  and  Shears 
Tire  Benders  and 

NEW  CATALOGUE  UpSettcrS 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 
Planing  Mill  Exhausters 
Down  Draft  Forges 

"B"  Volume  Blowers 
Steel  Plate  Fans 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

TURBINE  PUMPS 


CANADIAN  BUFFALO  FORGE 


CO.,  LIMITED 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 


MONTREAL  CANADA 
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Temagami 

A  Magnificent  Territory  in  New  Ontario,  embracing  all  the  attractions  that  are  sought  after  by  the 

Tourist,  Angler  and  Hunter 

The  building-  of  a  new  railway  from  North  Bay  through  the  heart  of  this  grand  territory  opens  up  the  way  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  are  looking  for  new  fields  to  explore  and  for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Temagami  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  offering- the  ang-ler  mag-nificent  sport.  'Black  Bass,  Speckled  Trout,  Lake  Trout, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  other  fish  are  found  in  abundance. 


An  Hour's  Catch  on  Granite  Lake,  Temagami  Region. 

In  the  open  season  larg-e  game  attract  the  hunter,  and  Moose  are  plentiful. 
The  reg-ion  is  a  Forest  Reserve  open  to  all  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 
Altitude  above  sea  level  over  1000  feet. 
Health  giving-  efficacy  in  its  pure  air. 

Temag-ami  is  the  "Mecca"  for  the  tired  business  man  and  where  more  perfect  rest  and  tranquility  can  be  found  than  even 
the  tired  mind  longs  for  or  fancy  depicts. 

It  is  a  land  of  virg-in  forest  with  fishing  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  and  a  land  where  neither  the  settler  nor  the  lumberman 
has  penetrated. 

As  an  objective  point  for  the  canoeist  it  is  a  peerless  reg-ion  offering-  pleasures  unobtainable  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

And  it's  all  so  easy  too.    Only  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto  by  an  all  rail  route  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  heart  of 
the  happiest  pleasure  g-rounds  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 

Before  making  any  arrang-ements  for  your  next  summer's  outing  consider  the  g-reat  attractions  that  this  new  territory  offers. 

Full  particulars,  handsome  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  all  information  can  be  secured  by  applying-  to 

G.  T.  BELL 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
Montreal,  Que. 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


DRY 
COLOR? 


Cable  Address 
"Pure" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOR  OUR  MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
''Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  and  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking" 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 
The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed- packag-es. 


The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co,,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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H.  G.  Vogel  Co 

30  St.  George  St. 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinicler. 

It  will 
cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  half  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


Central  Business  College 
Building 


B\isiness 
£d\icdLtioiv 

is  the  keynote  to  the  suc- 
cess of  hundreds  of  YOUNG 
MEN  and  WOMEN  who 
have  been  trained  in  our 
well  known  school — The 


of  Toronto 


An  annual  enrollment  of  over 
twelve  hundred  students  ;  a 
staff  of  twenty-two  capable 
teachers  and  first  class  equip- 
ment including-  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  typewriting  ma- 
chines indicate  something-  of 
the  standard  of  our  college. 

No  vacations.  Enter  any 
time.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited.   Write  for  catalogue  to 

W.  D.  Shaw,  Principal. 


W.  D.  Shaw.  Prin. 


Stencil  Paper — for  Stencil  Machine 

put  up  in  100  sheets  of  suitable  size. 

Stencil  Inlis 

both  dry  and  liquid,  all  colors,  brilliant. 
Stencil  Brushes  and  Marking  Pots 

Rubber  Stamps  and  Rubber  Type 

We  furnish  the  shipping:  room  with  the  best  of  everything. 
Send  for  lists. 


Canada  Stencil  Cutting  Machine 

MANUFACTURED    BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

n.  BRNARD,  Proprietor.  HAMLITON,  ONT. 


DOMINION 
PRODUCERS 

Will  find  a  profitable  and  easily  approachable 
market  in  the  old  country,  if  their  products 
are  advertised  in  the  skilful  attractive  way 
that  ensures  custom.  Our  experience  of  the 
markets  of  the  Motherland  has  been  gamed 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  and  we  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  making  trade  for  those 
who  act  under  our  guidance.  We  are 
ready  to  freely  and  cheerfully  extend 
our  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  open  up 
or   extend    trade   in    the    British  Islands. 

61  Mather  &CrowtherLtd.  ^ 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS  &  CONTRACTORS.  (^Q 
^Xl    10,  II,  12,  AND    13,  NEW   BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

3IS.  LONDON." 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  "SYNOPSIS. 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

.  .  IN  .  . 
QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAfl 
AIR 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 


SATISFACTORY 
. . IN  .  . 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  and  "LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting-,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


^SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 


Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG 


Temporary  Offices— 15  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


LEGG  BROS 

Engraving  (o. 


BIRDS 

EYE 
VIEWS 

OF 


FACTORIES 


DESIGNING. 
ILlU^TRflTlliG. 
PHOTO  EHWIHG^y 

■  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

N55  JorddiR  K 

TOl^OfNTO. 


MACHINERY 

VEHICLES 

FASHIONS 
HALF-TONES 
WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 

WEITE  US  FOR  QUOTATIONS 
ON     YOUR  CATALOGUES 
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Doiv't  Experimeixt 

Just  Buy  a  FORD 

PORD  construction  made  the  Ford  cars 
*■  of  1904  famous.  The  same  genius, 
skill  and  enterprise  that  produced  the  1904 
Ford  lias  brought  the  1905  Model  to  its 
present  high  state  of  perfection.  The  ex- 
perience gained  in  producing  the  Ameri- 
can Ford  has  all  been  embodied  in  pro- 
ducing the  Canadian  Ford. 

Efficiency  has  been  obtained  without 
a  complicated  system  of  levers  and  con- 
trolling devices. 

The  full  pov^er  of  the  light,  compact  10 
h.  p.  motor  can  be  used  at  will  by  the  driver, 
giving  anj'  speed  desired,  between  6  and  30 
miles  an  hour.  No  jar  or  vibration  in 
"  the  Car  of  Satisfaction." 

The  FORD  with  detachable  side  entrance  Tonneau,  double  opposed  horizontal  motor  of 

10  h.  p.  planetary  transmission,  chain  drive,  wheel  base  78  inches.    Price   $1100.00 

The  same  Car  without  Tonneau  $1000.00 

The  FORD  TOURING  CAR.  with  side  entrance  Tonneau,  20  h.  p.  4  cylinder  vertical 
motor,  direct  drive  with  universal  coupling  force  feed  oiling  device,  wheel  base  92  inches, 
weight  only  1710  lbs.  More  power  with  less  weight  than  any  car  sold  at  anywhere  near 
this  price   $2700.00 

We  Want  Good  Live  Agents  all  over  the  Dominion.    Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue  and  full  particulars 


THE  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  of  CANADA.  Ltd.,  WaLlkeniUe,  Out. 


"THE  BULLETIN"  Subscription  FREE 


A  new  magazine  published  monthly   by  the  Penberthy  Injector 
Co.,  Ltd  ,  containing  articles  selected  from  the  leading  trade 
papers  of  Canada   and    the    United    States,    of  practical  use 
to  every  one  interested  in  mechanics. 
Address  carefully  as  follows  : — 

Penberthy  Injector  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Box  568 
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TO   THE   VAR.NISH  BUYER. 

the    most    serious    considerations    are    quality,    reliability  and 
uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 
Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 

ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use. 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue,   Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALK.E'RVILLE     -      -      -      -  OJ^T. 


Malleable 
Iron 

Castings 

Perfection  Cow  Ties 
Halter  and  Trace  Chains 
Snaps,  Rings  and  Bits. 

McKinnon  Dash  & 
Metal  Works  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARIHES    -  ONTARIO 


BRASS,  BRONZE  and 
SOLID  NICKEL 
CASTINGS 

Steel  Neck  Yoke  and 
Whiffletree  Trimmings 

Screw  Pin  devices 


Makers  of 


SADDLERY  AND  CARRIAGE 

HARDWARE 


1 
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THE 


LIMITED 


WATEROVS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BR.ANTFORD       -     -  CANADA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Celebrated  Pickering  Governor 

WILL  REGULATE  THE  SPEED  OF  ANY  ENGINE 


Built 

in 

all 

Sizes. 


We  always 
keep  a 
stock  of 
these 
Governors 
on  hand. 


GET   OUR.  PRICES 


Bertram  Rapid  Production  Mill 


c 


RITICALLY  examine  our  42- 
inch  Mill — you  will  find  e very- 
line  indicates  strength,  proportion  of 
parts,  and  convenient  methods  of 
operating.  From  the  bed  to  the 
bridge  at  top  of  standards  shows  it 
was  designed  for  present  day  require- 
ments with  enough  rigidity  to  provide 
for  future  developments  of  high  speed 
steel.  Our  42-inch  mill  weighs  14,000 
lbs.,  made  of  the  best  material,  every 
pound  properly  distributed  from 
knowledge  gained  by  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, which  accounts  for  Bertram's 
Mills  being  installed  in  the  largest 
Canadian  factories  in  preference  to 
the  best  made  American  machines. 


Our  Line  of  Mills  R.aLnges  from  30  (o  168  inches. 
Descriptive  CirculaLrs  for  the  Asking, 


The  JOHN  BERTRAM  (SL  SONS  CO.,  Ltd. 


DUNDAS.  ONTAR.IO.  CANADA. 
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A  Pipe  Machine 
which  is  built  by 
MachineTool  Makers 
should  be  a  pretty 
good  machine,  and 
that  is  what  this  is. 
It  does  the  work  for 
which  it  is  made,  and 
does  it  fast  and  well. 

To  see  it  is 

to  believe. 

Ask  us  for 
particulars. 


The  R.  McDougall  Co.,  -  galt,  can. 


THIS 

24-inch 
SHAPER 

HAS 

cone  working  on  long  sleeve,  do- 
ing away  with  outside  bearing. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  head  in  any  direction. 

Adjustable  and  reversible  feed 
to  knee. 

Extension  base  and  support  for 
knee. 

Stroke  can  be  changed  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Eight 
different  number  of  strokes  per 
minute,  from  9  to  go. 

Many  other  features  of  merit. 

We  can  make  immediate  ship- 
ment of  these  Shapers. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars. 


LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  GO. 

LONDON,  ONT. 

I 
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A  Successful 
RstilweLy  Roller 
BesLfiivg 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  HbndersonJRoller  Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1904. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Gentlemen, — Jte  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Car.   Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  same  ten  months  ago,  aiid,  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.    We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.   We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.    The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  58ft.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

•jlWe  find  that  the  car  coasts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

Judging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  We  expect  to  haVe  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 

The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MAN lEACTU RING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BlILDINO,  TORONTO. 


factory:  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS 
BLA5T  FURNACE 
IRON  MINES 
COLLIERIES  = 


TRENTON,  N.S. 
=     FERRONA,  N.S. 
WABANA,  NFLD. 
SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 


"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,    -    Nortll  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

TORONTO 


MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Brown  Automatic  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 


E^spl8ci\dLde 

WORKS    AND  OFFICE 

Street  EoLst, 

TORONTO 

REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


Your  coal  bill  is  a  large  item  in  your  ex- 
pense account,  and  if  it  could  be  reduced  ten 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  a  large  addition  to 
your  net  profit. 

A  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler 
will  make  a  saving  of  a  least  ten  per  cent,  over 
an  externally  fired  boiler,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Aveaue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  .Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  356  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 
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Wire  Lockers 

for  Factories 


Wire  Window  Guards 
Wire  Signs 

Wire  Partitions 

Wire  Protectors 

For  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
MOTORS,  Etc. 

Eievator  Enciosures 

Wrouglit  Iron  Woric 
Aii  Kinds 


The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire, 
Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limited 

117  King  Street  West,         -         TORONTO,  CANADA 
CATALOGUE  . 


We  build  a  complete  line  of  Steam  Pumps  and  Condensers 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  catalogues  and  prices. 

theGoldie  &  Mcculloch  co.,  limited 


GALT, 


ONTARIO, 


CANADA 


We  make  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines,  Ideal  High  Speed 
Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines.  Boilers,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Pumps,  Water  Wheels.  Flour  Mill  Macliinery,  Oatmeal  Mill 
Machinery,  \\  o\t  Gyrators,  Wood  Working  Machinery,  Shingle 
Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinerj',  Wood  Rim  Split  Pulleys, 
Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting  Hangers,  Friction  Clutch  Couplings,  Friction 
Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults  and  Vault  Doors.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Majn  3955 


KING  AND  YONGE  STREETS 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 


Ottawa 
London  - 
Hamilton 
Kingston  - 
Beli.bvillb 
Berlin 


Phone 
514 
1240 
97 
-  45 
67 
180 


Brantfoed 
Brockville 
Owen  Sound 
Petrolea  - 
Port  Hope 
Stratford  - 


Phone 
210 

-  105 
123 

-  22 
22 

-  123 


PURE 


TURPENTINE  and 
LINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


THE 


WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT.! 


Metal  Lath 


Not  until  our  present  rapid  process 
of  manufacture  was  it  possible  to 
offer  metal  lathing  at  a  price  under 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  at  which 
price  it  was  only  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  better  classes  of  buildings  where 
fire  proofing  was  the  essential  quality. 
But  now  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  rapid  process  of  manufac- 
ture we  are  able  to  offer 

Pedlar  s  "Perfect"  Metal 
Lath  at  10  Ceivts 


V53 


per  square  yard,  at  which  price 
it  can  be  used  in  competition 
to  wood.  It  is  absolutely  Fire 
and  Vermin  Proof.  The  key  is 
positive,  the  mortar  being  held 
securely  in  position  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  Our  lath  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000  yards — ten 
thousand  —  per  10  hours  —  That's 
why  we  sell  it  so  cheap. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Samples  on  request 


Pedlar  People 

Oshawa,  Ont.,  and  Montreal,  Que. 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  >- mixed 

Head  Office— 222  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  mONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,  MONTREAL 


THE 


CANADA 

MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 


PAINT 

COMPANY 

LIMITED. 


DAVIDSON'S 

STEEL  ENAMELLED  WARE 


Attractive 
in  Color 

Smooth  in 
Finish 

Unequalled 
in  Wear 


OUR  BRANDS 

"COLONIAL" 
"PREMIER" 

STAR 
DECORATED 
and 
WHITE 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned 
and  Lithographed 


TINWARE 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES 
TINNED  SPOONS,  &c.,  &c. 


Catalogue  on  application  to 


THE 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


A.KLIPSTEIN&CO. 

MONTREAL. 


CHEMICALS 

Aniline  Salts  Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda 

Bleaching  Powder  Barium  Chloride 

Hyposulphite  Soda  Quebracho 

Yellow  Prussiates  Potash  Sulphate  of  Alumina, 
&  Soda  China  Clay 

DYE  STUFFS 

Alizarines  '  Hematines 

Logwood  Extracts  Fustic  Extracts 

ANILINE  COLORS 

Direct  Cotton  Sulphur  Dyes 

Victoria  Blues 

Auramines       Rhodatnines  Tartrazine 

SPECIALTIES 

Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

STOCK  AT  17  LEMOINE  STREET,  flONTREAL 
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Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the'  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS  WITHY  &  CO.   Limited  MONTREAL 


THE  TRADERS  BANK  OE  CANADA 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED  $3,000,000 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP  -         -  .  .  $2,920,000 

REST  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  -  $1,100,000 


Head  Office,      -  TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfer,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppabd,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


BRANCHES 

Arthur,  Ont. 

Hamilton 

Sarnia 

Aylmer 

Hamilton,  East  End 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Ayton 

IngersoU 

Schomberg 

Beeton 

Kincardine 

Springfield 

Blind  River 

Lakefleld 

Stoney  Creek 

Bridgeburg 

Leamington 

Stratford 

Burlington 

Newcastle 

Strathroy 

Cargill 

North  Bay 

St.  Mary^s 

Clifford 

Orillia 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Sudbury 

Dutton 

Owen  Sound 

Thamesford 

Elmira 

Port  Hope 

Tilsonburg 

Elora 

Prescott 

Tottenham 

Embro 

Ridgetown 

Windsor 

Glencoe 

Ripley 

Winona 

Grand  Valley 

Rockwood 

Woodstock 

Guelph 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

Montreal — The  Quebec  Bank 


president  : 
Geo.  F.  Trowbridge. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  Dana. 


VICE-PRESIDENT; 

RoBT.  J.  Christie. 

President 
Christie  Brown  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21  State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic. 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability, 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOILER  CO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  St. 

XOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2863. 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 


Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  flanufacturers'  Association 


Offices: — Toronto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yongfe  Street, 


TORONTO, 

Canada 


Sadler^Haworth 


Oak  Leather  Belting 


Made  for  CANADIANS. 

By  CANADIANS. 

In  the  land  of  the 

CANADIANS. 

From  CANADIAN  Hides. 

Factories  at 

MONTREAL   -  TORONTO. 


This  space  will  be 
occupied  by  D.  K. 
McLaren,  manufacturer 
of  Genuine  Oak " 
tanned  Leather  Belting 
and   Mill  Supplies. 


751  Craig-  St.,  169  Prince  William  St., 

MONTREAL.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


132  Bay  St., 

TORONTO. 


553  St.  Valier  St., 

QUEBEC. 
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"  I  WOUL.'D  JSAy  TO  STEAM  USE'Rj:.—'  If  you  tvant  to  sa-Oe  coal,  if  you  tvani  to  ^a-Ve 
repair  bills,  i_f  you  tuani  io  pretJenf  -fhut-dotefn-r,  if  you  tuant  to  lengthen  the  life  o_f  your  boilers,  if 
you  itfant  to  increase  their  efficiency— then  Scale  Formation  must  be  pre-Vented.'  " 

TRI  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  keeps  boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

For  complete  information  about  T.S.P.  write  to 

^\iz  €anai)a  Chemical  JHanufacturing  QTompang,  ^tmtM, 


Xondon, 


Cana&a. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


TKe  Wire  (Si  Cdtble  CompaLny,  MorvtresLl 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,   Saddlery   Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


BALMORAL,  BLQC^ 


Sample  Rooms  ia  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


WIRE  ROPE 


"ACME"  BRAND 


Highest  grade  of  hoisting  rope 
made.  Extra  tensile  strength  for 
heavy  work.  One  strand  painted 
green,  look  for  it. 

Use  Greening's  Rope  Grease  for  Lubri- 
cation. 

THE 

B.  GREENING  WIRE  CO. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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This  design  a  Guarantee 
of  Quality 


Fibre  Wrapping  Paper 

STRONG,  TOUGH  AND  STIFF 
Will  Carry  all  Kinds  of  Packages  Safely  to  Destination. 


Write  us 
for  Samples 
and  Prices 


CAMADA  PAPER  CO.,  L.M  TED 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


Preston.ont 


OFFICE.  1 
SCHOOL,  1 
CHURCH,  I 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 

fine:bank,office,court  house  and 
drug  store  fittings 

a  specialty 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
E 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
O 

s 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 
u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
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c».t  THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


PAGE  LAWN  FENCE 


Indestractible,  Handsome,  Perfect.    Only  20  cents  per  rnnning  foot. 
Supplied  by  ns  or  local  dealer. 
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THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  LIMITED.    Walkerville,    Toronto,    Montreal    Winnipeg,    St.  John; 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
tiie  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 


ENGINE  PA  C KINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  eur  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  ^  ASBESTOS  CO. 


Montreal  Branch ;  369  St.  Jamea  Street. 


74  Vork  Street.  TORONTO. 
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REDUCE    YOUR    INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
BY  INSTALLING  OUR 

FIREPROOF  METAL  WINDOW  FRAMES  AND  SASH 
GLAZED  WITH  WIRED  GLASS. 

WILSON'S  ROLLING  STEEL  CURTAINS  and  FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS,  for  elevator  openings,  etc., 
Fitted  when  desired  witli  Fusible  Link.  Recom- 
mended by  Fire  Underwriters. 

"Our  Improved"    SKYLIGHTS,    glazed    with  wired 
glass,  are  fire,  dust,  wind  and  water  proof. 
Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

Manufacturers  and  contractors  of  all  Metal  Building 
Trade  requirements. 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  LIMITED 

Queen  and  George  Sts.,  TORONTO 


Manufacturers 
of 

EMERY 

CORUNDUM  AMD 
ADAMITE  WHEELS 
EMERY  WHEEL 
MACHIHERY 

The 

Canadian  Corundum 
Wheel  Co. 

446=452  East  Barton  St. 
HAniLTON,  Can. 


ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street.  MONTREAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 

Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Woois  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY,  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

— FOR  BEST  TRADE — 

CLOSET  SEATS 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

AND  TANKS 

FOR    HOME  AND 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 

EXPORT  TRADE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 


The  Goderich  Organ  Co.,  Ltd. 

GODERICH.  CANADA 


MEDICINE  HAT,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  is  a 
natural  gas  city.  Twelve  gas  wells  are  in  operation.  One 
gas  well  has  a  flow  of  1,100,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  Gas  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  600  to  1000  feet.  The  town  owns  the 
gas  system  and  sells  gas  to  over  400  customers  at  seventeen 
and  one-half  cents  per  thousand.  On  January  24th  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  struck  an  immense  gas  flow  at 
Medicine  Hat.  Medicine  Hat  is  the  best  place  to  live  in 
the  West.  More  comforts  and  conveniences.  Medicine 
Hat  wants  manufacturers  and  wants  people. 

Address  F.  G.  FORSTER,  Mayor,  forfurther  information. 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED   SOLELY  BV 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  9a  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

A-i»rti,.^o      /  Paris  Exposition,  1900;  Pan-American  Exposition. 
Awaias  ac    Glasgow,  1901 ;  Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  cte. 


Ratcliffe's 
Advertising 
Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 
1849 


1  Lombard  Court,  Lombard  St.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

SOLE  ADVERTISEMENT  CONTRACTORS  FOR 
'^THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL;' 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Advertisements  inserted  in  all  British  newspapers  and  magazines. 
For  cost  of  particulars  apply  to 

RATCLIFFE  ADVfeRTISING  AGENCY 
1  Lombard  Court,  Lo;hbard  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  ii  in.  diameter.  Steam 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers ;  Weights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  Winding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments ;  Belt  Driven ;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


INDEX  TO  ADVER.TISER.S 


Note— I.F.C.,  Inside  Front  Cover ;  I. B.C.,  Inside  Back  Cover  ;  O.B.C.,  Outside  Back  Cover. 
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Canada  Paper  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Toronto  526 

Canada  Screw  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton   474 

Canadian  Buffalo  Forge  Co   509 

Canadian  Casualty  &  Boiler  Insurance  Co.  475 
Canadian  Corundum  Wheel  Co.,  Hamilton  527 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Toronto.  .  470 

505 

Canadian  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co  469,  524 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  Montreal  476 
Canadian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co., 

Preston,  Ont   526 

Canadian  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Hamilton.  .  .  471 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal    473 

O.B.C. 

Canadian  Skewer  Co.,  Hespeler,  Ont.  .  .  .  474 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton. .  .  470 

Carter,  E.  T.  &  Co  475 

Central  Business  College,  Toronto   512 

Clarke,  A.  R.  &  Co. ,  Toronto   472 

Clarke  &  Clarke,  Ltd.,  Toronto   472 

Commercial,  The  Winnipeg   504 

Coulter  &  Campbell,  Toronto    470 

D 

Davidson,  Thos.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal   522 

Dick,  John,  Ltd.,  Toronto   469 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   473,  508 

Dods,  P.  D.  &Co.,  Montreal   472 

Doherty,  W.,  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Ont   472 

Dominion  Oilcloth  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.  . .  472 
Drummond,  McCall  &Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Montreal.  I.  B.  C. 

Dundas  Axe  Works,  Dundas   469 

E 

Edmonton  Tent  &  Mattress  Co   474 

Elder,  Dempster  Co.,  Montreal   523 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Gait,  Ont   469 

Esplin,  G.  &  J.,  Montreal   469 

Eureka  Mineral  Wool  &  Asbestos  Co., 

Toronto   526 

Eveleigh,  J.,  &  Co.,  Montreal   474 


ietherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  Toronto    472 

etcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto   470 

^■Ord,  Douglas,  &  Co.,  Toronto   473 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Walkerville   514 

Forsyth  Granite  &  Marble  Co.',  Ltd., 

Montreal   472 

Eraser,  Robert  S.,  Montreal   527 

G 

Gage,  W.  J.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   471 

Garth  Co. ,  The,  Mo»treal  469 

Gendron  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  470,  471 

Gidley,  H.  E.,  &  Co.,  Penetanguishene.  .  469 
Globe  Furniture  Co., The,  Walkerville  469,  471 


Goderich  Organ  Co.,  Ltd.,  Goderich .  472,  527 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  3o.,  Ltd.,  Gait   520 

Good  Roads  Machinery  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Hamil- 
ton  473 

Goold,  Shapley  &  M  uir,  Brantford   475 

Grafton,  F.  E.,  &  Sons   475 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  510 

Greening,  B.,  Wire  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  525 

Grip,  Ltd.,  Toronto  .  471 

Guardian  Assurance  Co. ,  Toronto   475 

Guelph  Spring  &  Axle  Mnfg.  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  470 

Gurney  Scale  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton   473 

Gurney-Tilden  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton. .  .471,  473 

474 

Gutra  Percha  &  Rubber  Mnfg.  Co.,  To- 
ronto    473,  513 


Hamilton  Facing  Mills  Co.,  Hamilton.  .  .  471 
Hamilton  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works.  .  .474,  512 
Hamilton,  Wm.,  Mnfg.  Co.,  Peterboro'  .  521 

Hanover  Portland  Cement  Co   470 

Harris  Litho.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   472 

Harrison,  John,  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  Owen 

Sound   474 

Hart  Corundum  Wheel  Co. ,  Hamilton .  . .  506 

Heintzman,  Gerhard,  Toronto   473 

Hemming  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal   474 

Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Mnfg.  Co....  518 

Heney,  E.  N.,  &  Co.,  Montreal  470,  471 

Higel,  The  Otto,  Co.,  Ltd   473 

I 

Imperial  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   523 

Imperial  Varnish  &  Color  Co.,  Toronto.  .  475 

J 

Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co. ,  Toron  to .  47 1 , 1 .  F.  C. 
K 

Kemp  Mnfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   471 

Kerr  Engine  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont   471 

Klipstein,  A.,  &  Co.,  Montreal  .   522 

L 

Lamontagne,  H.,  &  Co.,  Montreal.  .  ,471,  525 
Langmuir,  M.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. .  .  .  474 
Legg  Bros.  Engraving  Co.,  Toronto.  ...  513 
Linde   British   Refrigerator   Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal   473 

London  Machine  Tool  Co.,  The   517 

Lysaght,  John  Ltd.,  Montreal  I.F.C. 

M 

McArthur,  Corneille  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

471 

McCaskill,  Dougall  &  Co.,  Montreal.  .  .1 

McDougall,  The  R.  Co  

McKinnon,  Dash  &  Metal  Works  Co.  St 

Catharines  

McLaren,  D.K.,  Montreal  

McLaren,  The  .J.C.,  Belting  Co   L 

MacLaren,  A.  F. ,  Imperial  Cheese  Co., 

'  Ltd.,  Toronto     .... 

Mather  &  Crowther,  Ltd  

Matthews,  A.,  Toronto  

Maxwell,  David,  &  Sons,  St.  Marys,  Ont. 
May,  Samuel,  &  Co. ,  Toronto  ........... 

Meadows,  G.  B. ,  Wire,  Iron  and  Brass 

Works,  Toronto  475, 

Merchants  Dj^eing  &  Finishing  Co.,  The, 

Toronto  

Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  

Mica  Boiler  Covering  Co.,  Ltd  473, 

Miln,  Bingham  Printing  Co.,  Toronto.  .  . 

Mitchell,  Robt.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  

Monetary  Times  Printing  Co.,  Toronto.  . 

470,  471,  473, 
Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  Montreal.  .  . 
Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd., Montreal  470, 
Morrison,  Jas.,  Brass  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto 
Muirhead,  Andrew,  Toronto. .  
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Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  I;td.,  Capelton.  .  .  522 

Norton  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto  470 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co. ,  New  Glas- 
gow. N.  S   5ia 

O 

Office  Specialty  Mnfg.  Co.,  Toronto  471 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co., 

Toronto   475 

Ormsby,  A.  B.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  !  527  . 

P 

Page  Wire  Fence  Co. ,  Ltd   526 

Paris  Wincey  Mills,  Paris,  Ont   475 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. ,  Walkerville,  Ont  473 

Pedlar  Metal  Roofing  Co. ,  Oshawa   521 

Parmenter  &  Bulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ganano- 

que  473 

Penberthy  Injector  Co., Ltd., Windsor. 470,514 
Peterboro'  Canoe  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Peterboro'. . .  470 
Poison  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto..  .471,  51& 
Pure  Color  Co.,  Hamilton   511 

Q 

Queen  City  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   520 

R 

Ramsay,  A.,  &  Son,  Montrea    472 

Riches,  Chas.  H.,  Toronto   472. 

Ridout,  Geo.,  &  Co.,  Toronto   475 

Ridout  &  Maybee,  Toronto    473 

Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst. .  .  619 

Robertson,  The  Jas.,  Co.,  Montreal   473 

Roden  Bros.,  Toronto   474 

Rogers,  Chas.,  &  Sons,  Co.,  Toronto  ....  471 

Roland,  Chas.  F.,  St.  Catharines   475 

Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal..  .  .469,  472,  526 

Rosamond  Woollen  Co.,  Almonte,  Ont  .  .  475 

S 

Sadler  &  Ha  worth,  Montreal   524 

Sawyer  &  Massey  Co. ,  Hamilton   474 

Sheldon  &  Sheldon,  Gait,  Ont    346 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Montreal   472 

Shurly  &  Derrett    479' 

Smith,  A.  W.,  &  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man   475 

Smith,  David,  Eng.  &  Litho.  Co   471 

Smokeless  Fuel   Saving  System,  Ltd., 

Toronto   504 

Southam  Printing   &  Litho.  Co.,  Ltd., 

London,  Ont    473 

Sovereign  Bank,  Montreal   476 

Spramotor  Co.,  London,  Ont   474 

Standard  Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto    471 

Standard  Shirt  Co. ,  Montreal   474 

Standard  Silver  Co.,  Toronto   474 

T 

Thomson,  Tilley  &  Johnston,  Toronto.  . .  524 

Toronto  Carpet  Mnfg.  Co. ,  Toronto   470' 

Toronto  Electrical  Works  Co.,  Toronto.  .  392 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto   474 

Toronto  Lithographing  Co..  Toronto  ....  472: 

Toronto  Paper  Mnfg.  Co.,  Cornwall   472 

Toronto  Plate  Glass  Importing  Co. ,  To- 
ronto     471 

Toronto  Silver  Plate  Co.,  Toronto    474 

Traders  Bank,  Toronto    523 

Turner,  J.  J.,  &  Sons,  Peterborough,  Ont.  474 
U 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd  ....    474 

V 

Vogel,  H.G.  Co.,  Montreal   512' 

W 

Walker,  Hiram  &  Sons,  Walkerville,  Ont.  470^: 

Wanless,  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto   472 

Warden,  King  &  Son,  Montreal  471,  474 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Brantford.  .  516 

Weir,  J.  &  R.,  Montreal  471 

White,  Arthur,  Toronto   475 

Wickett  &  Craig,  Toronto   472' 

Wicksteed,  W.  P.,  &  Co.,  Adelaide,  Aus.  475 

Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Montreal    525 

Wright,  E.  T.,  &  Co.,  Hamilton   474 
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JOHN  LYSAQHT 

Limited. 
A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.  -  MONTREAL 

Managers  Canadian  Branch. 


McGaskill,  Dougalt  &  Co, 


MONTREAL 


MANUFACTUBEES  OF 
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\  JAPANS  &  COLORS 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.   Every  firm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  heading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
51-53  WeUington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  HOLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Eecord,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


ACIDS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  MontreaL 
ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 
quality.     Prompt  shipments  in   tank  cars, 
drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  'Bicycles,  Motor  Vehi- 
cles and  Bicycle  accessories.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

Western  Union  and  A.  1  Code  used. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  DOMINION  BAG  CO.,  Limited., 

MONTREAL. 

Bags  of  every  description  in  Cotton  and 
Jute.  Printing  a  Specialty.  Importers 
of  Twine,  Hessians,  Burlaps,  etc. 

Cable  Address — "Dombay." 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102-104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, Ltd.        MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO.,  TORONTO. 
Esplanade,  Opp.  Sherbourne  St., 
Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties   and   fuels.     Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  ttie  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters* 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176, 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 
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CEMENT. 


COPPER  WORK. 


BRASS  GOODB~C ontimied. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brasa 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 

and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  etc. 


BRIDGES— STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 


CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT, 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders,  and  Stairs. 

Axminster  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyrna  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  ix  i  Piece  Carpets. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS. 


GUELPH 

SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 

CO., 

Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor 

Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 

Springs, 

etc.,  etc. 

CASTINGS— STEEL. 


MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Castings  (Acid 
open  Hearth  System ) ,  Springs,  Frogs, 
Switches,  Signals  for  Steam  and  Electric 
Railways. 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles, 

MONTREAL. 


THE  HANOVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  Limited. 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Saugeen," 
a  high-grade  Portland  Cement. 


CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address.  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  technical  requirements. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
development,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

$2.00  per  annum. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Baiters',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
other  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning woi'k  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp, 
and  Flax  Twines;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes 
Lines,  Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 

"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half -Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


 DYE  STUFFS.  

McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factory— Peterboro.  District  Offices— Mont- 
real, Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Rossland,  Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting,  Rail- 
way. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  LID. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes. 
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ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware ;  Stamped  Ware ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware ;  Stove  Shovels ;  Stove  Boards ;  Oil 
Stoves;  Oilers;  Spoons;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto." 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds,  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


ENVELOPES. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
ot  Wrong  Financial  Methods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  Scliool  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  &  RATTAN. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO   PLATE   GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarteks — 
Wil'e  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds    Plate    and    other  Window 
Glass. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


HARDWARE— BUILDERS '. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  efc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles,  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling  Bags,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Findings,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  COMPANY, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

ESTABLISHED  186.1. 
TRADE    C  MARK 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ex'-lusively.  All  hot-forged 
from  Sweedish  Charcoal  Steel,  and  t-quHl  in  quality  i  o  any  in 
the  \\orld.   Samples  and  quotaiions  on  application.  Ship- 
ments arrani^ed  anywhere. 
Telet'ram  Code  :— "  Western  Union." 
Aiidress  :— "Adanac." 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel.  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  Wire, Nails.  Staples.  Pressed  and  Rv. 
Spikes.  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails, 
Lead  Pipe.  White  Lead,  Shot.  Putty, 
Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Washers. 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of      Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 
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LEATHER. 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1S52.)  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  Velvet  Art 
Leather,  ant  Spmish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.   Quebec— 492  St. 
ValierSt.    Cable  Address-"  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  «&  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH— Cow. 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1852.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid, 
Dice  and  Dull  Calf,  Gloves,  Mittsand  Moccasins. 
Works-613-617  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street, 
Quebec  Agency— 492  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 
Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  and  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
68  Wellington  Place,  TORONTO. 
General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Paintand  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  RIORDON  PAPER  MILLS, 

Limited, 

Merritton  and  Hawkesbnry,  Ont. 

Merritton  Mill — News  Paper,  Hanging 
Paper,   Wrapping  Paper   and  Building 
Paper,  and  Sulphite  Pulp. 
Hawkesbnry  Mill — Sulphite  Pulp. 


THE  DAVID  SMITH  ENG.  &  LITHO.  CO., 

(Formerly  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.), 
56-58-60  CHURCH  STREET. 
Adjoining  Toronto  Railway  Chambers. 
Engravers  and  Lithographers.    Bank  and 
Commercial    Stationers,  Manufacturers 
of  High  Class  Calendars  and  Advertising 
No%'elties. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 
CO..  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


.  MARBLE.  

THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
phor Tin,  Aluminum. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers    of   the   Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Eepresentative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,   12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enamels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters'  Sup- 
plies. Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes, Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL    TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers   of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 
Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 
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PATENTS— LEGAL. 


RID  OUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,   Eeed   Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct.  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Litliograph- 
iiig  of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

Telephone,  Main  3130. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd. 
GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivets,  V\'ire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc,  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Suuplies. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  in  market.  English  BeltingSyrup, 
saves  Belts.  Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 
265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PULLEYS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Steam  and  Power  Pumps  of  every 
description  for  all  services. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE   LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines    for   Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Liou"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grad? 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting.  Hose. 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber     Goods,     Druggists'  Sundries, 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal — 
( Continued. ) 

Sporting  and  S'.atdoners'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tiling.    Evervtbing  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting. 
Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose,  "  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 
Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and. 
Trucks. 
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SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 

HAMILTON, 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straigl)t  lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cufifs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals  for  all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals.  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  aad  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  U.  GOODERIIAM. 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Pi-inters,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL. 


THOMAS  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Agents  for  Canada. 
"Speedicut"    High    Speed    Steel,  Tool 
Steel,  Axe  Steel,  Saw  Steel,  Files,  Etc. 
A  large  stock  cnrried  in  our  warehouse. 
86  McGill  Street,  MONTREAL. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


THE  MOFFAT  STOVE  CO..  Limited. 
WESTON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
NATIONAL  STOVES 

Are  the  latest  in  style  and  practical 
improvements  for  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or 
wood. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North-West, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Awnings,  Mattresses,  Flags,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  i,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor  Pipe, 
C'onductor  Elbows :  Stamped  and  Japanned 
Tinware.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

The  oldest,  most  influential  and  most 
widely-circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its  value  is  well 
known. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 
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VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 

CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 

LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staflfs,  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 

CO.,  Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
ard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Bstahlished  1854.   Office,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  AVire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 


WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


$io  A  YEAR 

Is  all  it  costs  to  classify  your  business 
under  any  heading  in  this  Directory. 
Address  — 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA,  TORONTO. 


NON-MEMBERS'  CARDS 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 
GEORGE  RIBOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.   This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.  Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Advances  made  on 
consignments. 

WANTED — Manufacturers  contemplating 
changing  or  establishing  branch  factories, 
or  industrial  stock  companies  forming,  to 
correspond  with  me  relative  to  cheap  power, 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  that  I 
have  listed  and  am  offering  for  the  various 
municipalities.  Boards  of  Trade,  railway 
corporations  and  individuals  all  over  Can- 
ada. Factory  sites  and  buildings  listed  and 
sold.  Chas  F.  Roland,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
exclusive  in  industrials. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 


We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


INSURANCE. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 
Brokers'  business  invited.    Phone,  Main 

4091. 


INSURANCE. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspection 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East, 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,       A.  M.  Wickens, 
Managing  Director.       Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED,  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

( j^ate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R. ) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Head  Office; 
TORONTO 
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ACCOUNTS  OF  HANUFACTURERS 
AND  HERCHANTS  SOLICITED 


RANDOLPH  MACDONALD 

President. 

A.  A.  ALLAN 

First  Vice-President. 

D,  M.  STEWART 

Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

W.  GRAHAM  BR.OWNE 

Manager  Chief  Office,  Montreal. 

R..  H.  rVLTON 

Superintendent  of  Branches. 

L.  P.  SNYDER. 

Inspector. 


General  Manager's  Office: 
MONTREAL 


NO  TROUBLE,  "RED  TAPE"  OR  DELAY. 
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GENERAL  FACTS. 


1  The  "  Oliver"  is  a  standard,  free  typebar, 

visible  writer. 
IF  The  record  of  the  "  Oliver  "  has  never  been 

equalled. 

1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  Canada 

use  the  "  Oliver." 
1  The  largest  users  of  typewriters  in  the  world 

use  the  "  Oliver." 
1  Purchasers  of  the  "  Oliver  "  save  from  $25  to 

$30  in  Duty  over  all  other  standard 

typewriters. 

Other  facts,  together  with  our  art  catalogue,  supplied  on 
application  to  the 

Canadian  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 


Branch  Office 
55  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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■  There  be  three  things  whlcK  mek-ke  a.  i\a.tlon  grea-t  a-nd  prosperous :    A  fertile  soil,  bvisy  workshops,  and 
easy  conveyance  for  n\an  and  goods  from  place  to  place." — Bacon. 
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THE  BRITISH  EXCURSION. 


fiuence  from  any  outside  source.  If  the  excursion  can  bring  about 
a  deeper  mutual  interest  than  now  exists,  and  through  this  added 
interest,  stimulate  a  more  careful  study  of  the  greater  problems 
which  concern  the  Empire,  as  well  as  intensify  the  bonds  of  affec- 
tion which  now  hold  us  together,  its  mission  will  surely  be  ful- 
filled. 


'T'HE  approaching  Excursion  to  Great  Britain  under  the  auspices 
of  thf>  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
passengers  are  already  booked,  and  the  party  is  distinctly  repre- 
sentative as  it  includes  manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the 
Dominion.  The  programme  being  arranged  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  their  reception  and  entertainment  in  Great 
Britain  is«  exceedingly  attractive,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
other  leading  centres  are  lending  their  hearty  co-operation  to 
make  the  excursion  arrangements  a  success. 

The  meeting  of  Canadian  manufacturers  with  the  business 
men  of  the  Mother  Country  will  surely  be  followed  by  beneficial 
results.  The  mission  of  the  excursion  party  is  primarily  to  bring 
about  closer  relations  between  the  business  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  to  encourage  in  the  British  people  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of,  and  a  deeper  interest  in,  the  industries  of  the  Dominion. 
Canada  is  not  yet  known  in  Great  Britain  as  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  since  the  Motherland  is  by  far  our  most  important 
export  market,  it  is  important  that  Canadian  industries  should  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  British  public.  From  a  closer 
knowledge  of  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  awaiting  enter- 
prise in  Canada,  an  increased  flow  of  capital  and  emigration  will 
undoubtedly  result,  and  these  are  the  great  needs  of  the  Dominion 
at  the  present  time. 

The  manufacturers  are  not  visiting  Great  Britain  with  any 
political  object  in  view.  The  fiscal  problem  in  Great  Bi'itain  must 
be  settled  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  themselves,  without  in- 


CANADIAN  OR  IMPORTED,  WHICH? 

'TP  HIS  question  is  being  presented  every  day  to  the  Canadian 
purchaser.  Every  day  it  is  being  answered,  and  upon  the 
answer  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  success  of  Canadian 
industry,  and  enterprise.  Purchases  are  being  made  by  our 
governments,  our  municipal  corporations,  our  railway  companies, 
our  manufacturing  industries,  and  by  citizens  individually  of  every 
class  and  calling.  Each  transaction  involves  a  decision  upon  the 
same  patriotic  principle. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  governments,  both  federal 
and  provincia>,>^hat  they  have,  through  years  of  hesitation  and 
apparent  indifference,  gradually  drawn  nearer  to  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  patriotic  preference  for  Canadian  supplies  in 
every  department  is  a  sound  policy.  Yet  even  to-day,  the  public 
accounts  show  large  expenditures,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
for  goods  which  are  not  made  in  Canada.  The  tendency,  however, 
is  to  cut  off  foreign  supplies,  and  unquestionably  this  policy, 
carried  out  by  any  of  our  governments,  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Canadian  people. 

Municipal  councils  also  are  taking  a  more  pronounced  stand 
upon  the  question.  The  recent  decision  of  the  governing  body  of 
one  of  our  most  important  cities,  to  purchase  its  supply  of 
cement  from  a  United  States  firm,  is  viewed  with  profound 
regret  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Dominion. 

But  if  Canadian  governments  and  corporations  sometimes  err 
upon  this  question,  we  doubt  if  after  all  they  are  more  incon- 
siderate of  the  claims  of  Canadian  industries,  than  the  average 
Canadian  citizen.  Every  good  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  statesman, 
a  professional  man,  a  farmer,  a  workingman,  or  a  manufacturer, 
is  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  country,  and 
that  growth  depends  upon  the  building  up  of  every  kind  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  national  co-operation  of  all.  We  do  not  believe 
that  manufacturers  are  guilty  of  more  flagrant  violation  of  the 
patriotic  preference  than  any  other  class  in  Canada,  but  instances 
are  constantly  coming  before  us  where  it  is  quite  apparent  tliat 

/  scant  justice  is  dealt  to  their  fellow  manufacturers,  and  orders 

/  given  to  foreign  firms. 

We  are  informed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lumber  and 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  Canadian  factories,  now  being 
built,  is  being  imported  from  the  United  States.  No  good  reason 
is  being  advanced  why  these  supplies  cannot  be'  purchased  from 
Canadian  sources.    We  know  that  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
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manuf actu:  ers  are  using  imported  office  staiionerjr,  and  are 
sending  across  the  line  each  year  for  their  supply  of  calendars, 

V  catalogues  and  other  printed  matter.  Many  orders  for  machinery 
of.  various  kinds  which  might  be  and  is  being  made  in  Canada, 
are  being  filled  for  Canadian  manufacturers  by  United  States 
firms.  And  how  many  and  varied  are  the  kinds  of  raw  material 
1^  in '  many  industries,  which  are  still  being  imported,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  made  at  home. 

The  manufacturers  are  asking  the  Canadian  public  to  pur- 
chase Canadian  goods.  It  is  expected  of  them  that  they  will  at 
least  be  consistent,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  this  from 
each  other.  Manufacturers  should  be  "living  examples"  to  prove 
hoiw  practicable,  and  how  beneficial  too,  is  the  principle  they 
advocate,  and  the  preference  which  they  give  the  products  of  each 
other,  should  be  carried  into  the  home  as  well  as  the  factory. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Canadian  who  sells  the 
products  of  his  own  factory,  can  do  so  with  greater  zeal  and 
clearer  conscience  if  he  surrounds  himself,  through  choice,  with 
Canadian-made  goods?  We  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
Vthat  the  manufacturer  who  sleeps  on  a  Canadian  mattress,  walks 
on  Canadian  carpets,  vi^ears  Canadian  clothes  and  reaches  his  desk 
every  morning  after  a  good  Canadian  breakfast,  is  doing  more 
for  himself,  for  his  industries  and  for  his  country  than  the  man 

'  who  sleeps  on  imported  furniture,  uses  imported  soap  in  his  bath, 
dons  his  imported  clothes,  and  walks  down  to  work  in  imported 
boots  after  a  breakfast  of  imported  cereals  and  bacon.    Be  con- 

i  sistent. 

\ 


THE  HAMILTON  CEMENT  TRANSACTION. 


CONSIDERABLE  ill-feeling  has  been  aroused  in  Hamilton  over 
-the  awarding  of  the  city  cement   contract   for  1905  to  a 
'^'nited  States  firm. 

'  The  disabilities  imder  which  the  Portland  cement  industry  in 
Canada  has  to  labor,  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  rigor  of  the  Canadian  climate,  which  makes 
the  steady  operation  of  the  mills  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  the 
heavy  duty  and  transportation  charges  on  coal,  which  is  consumed 
in  (he  kilns  in  immense  quantities,  are  two  respects  in  which  the 
,  Canadian  product  is  serious  ly  handicapped,  as  compared  with 
United  States  cement.  Add  to  these  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
excluded  from  the  markets  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  owing 
to  the  long  rail  haul  (nearly  all  the  plants  being  located  in  Central 
Ontario),  the  higher  freight  rates  which  it  is  claimed  the  Cana- 
dian mills  are  called  upon  to  pay  even  to  consuming  points  in 
Ontario  itself,  and  above  all  the  enormous  capacity  of  Canadian 
plants  as  compared  with  the  country's  consumption  of  cement, 
and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  situation  is  one  calling  for 
serious  consideration. 

If  the  Canadian  producer  were  guaranteed  the  market  of  his 
home  territory,  he  would  no  doubt  be  able,  to  struggle  along  until 
such  time  as  the  consumption  of  cement  had  increased  to  an  ex-'' 
tent  that  would  make  his  undertaking  a  profitable  one.  But  if, 
as  happened  in  Hamilton,  the  United  States  manufacturer  is  to 
be  pei'mitted  to  invade  that  territory,  and,  through  the  slaughter- 
ing of  prices,  to  steal  the  business  from  his  very  door,  then  his 
position  becomes  one  of  extreme  gravity. 

The  action  of  the  Hamilton  council  in  awarding  the  city  con- 
tract to  a  United  States  firm,  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  on 
various  grounds.  We  have  no  sympathy,  however,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  all  United  States  tenders  should  have  been  thrown 
out  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  icere  United  States  tenders. 
The  advisability  of  asking  for  tenders  from  this  source  in  the  first 
place  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  once  they  were  invited,  and 
submitted  in  good  faith,  tliey  were  certainly  entitled  to  equal 
consideration  with  all  other  tenders.  Nor  have  we  any  sympathy 
with  the  suggestion  that  Canadian  firms  should  have  had  the  re- 
fusal of  supplying  the  cement  at  the  prices  quoted  by  their 
foreign   competitors.    This   again  would  have  been   a  distinct 


breach  of  faith,  and  if  regularly  adopted,  would  open  the  way  to 
all  kinds  of  dishonest  practices. 

But,  while  a  United  States  firm  made  the  lowest  tender,  il 

■  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  have  been  awarded 
the  contract,  even  though  their  cement  was  fully  up  to  specifica- 
tions.   Considerations  other  than  the  one  of  immediate  dollars 

.  and  cents  should  have  been  taken  into  account,  especially  if,  as 

I  seems  only  too  apparent,  there  were  evidences  of  dumping.  To 
reply  that  sentiment  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  bvisi- 
ness  is  simply  begging  the  question,  for  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  granting  of  the  contract  to  a  Canadian  firm,  even  at  a 
slightly  higher  figure,  would  have  been  a  much  more  far-sighted 
piece  of  business,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  city  and  the  country 

^^is  concerned. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Canada,  Hamilton  should  be  among  the 
last  to  forsake  our  native  industries.  During  the  past  few  years, 
she  has  received  a  goodly  share  of  the  branch  factories  located 
by  United  States  firms  in  this  country,  and  even  now  she  is  said 
to  be  negotiating  with  others  with  a  view  to  securing  their  estab- 
lishment within  her  borders.  By  purchasing  her  supplies  across 
the  line,  she  is  simply  encouraging  these  firms  to  remain  where 
they  are,  whereas  consistency  with  her  present  policy  of  expansion 
demands  that  she  should  rir+.-ee«d.one  cent  out  of  the  country  for 
goods  that  she  can  buy  at  home.  / 


FACTORY  COSTS  IN  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


I  N  the  negotiations  following  a  strike  at  the  foundry  of  Warden 
King  &  Son,  Limited,  Montreal,  which  had  been  precipitated 
by  the  firm  undertaking  to  reduce  the  wages  of  two  employees  in 
a  certain  department  by  30  per  cent.,  the  curious  proposition  was 
submitted  by  the  union  that  they  would  resume  work  providing 
a  similar  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  were  made  in  the  price  at 
which  the  company  offered  its  manufactured  articles  to  the  public. 

We  refer  to  this  incident  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the  union's  proposition,  which 
is  quite  obvious,  ljut  because  it  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  difficulties  which  the  employer  has  to 
contend  with  in  adjusting  disputes  with  his  employees. 

The  average  workman  fails  utterly  to  appreciate  the  expense 
1  under  which  a  manufacturing  .business  is  conducted.  He  knows 
of  course  that  there  is  material  to  be  bought  and  productive  labor 
to  be  paid  for,  but  beyond  these  he  regards  other  items  entering 
into  the  cost  of  production  as  trivial.  Labor  and  material  loom 
up  so  largely  before  him  that  they  entirely  overshadow  every- 
thing else.  Lie  does  not  see  things  from  the  office  end.  He  has 
not  the  proper  perspective.  If  he  had,  he  would  know  how  large 
a  percentage  has  to  be  allowed  for  power,  light,  heat,  repairs, 
rent,  insurance,  office  expense,  interest  on  investment,  etc.  But 
he  knows  nothing  of  this.  All  he  knows  is  that  material  costs 
his  employer  so  much,  that  labor  costs  him  so  much  more,  and  he 
assumes  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  these  two  and  the 
market  price  of  the  article  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  manufac- 
turer's profit. 

Many  a  workman,  on  going  to  the  factory  c^^anter  to  purchase 
an  article  which  he  himself  has  perhaps  helped  to  make,  is  amazed 
at  the  price  which  is  asked  him.  He  believes  that  he  is  being 
robbed.  He  has  roughly  calculated  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial, and  when  he  finds  that  he  is  asked  to  pay  a  sum  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  Avhat  these  amount  to  he  jumps  to  the  con- 
1^" elusion  that  his  employer  is  making  enormous  profits.  The 
proper  proportion  which  he  believes  should  exist  between  the  price 
of  labor  and  material  on  the  one  hand  and  the  price  of  the  finished 
article  on  the  other  is  not  being  observed.  He  decides  that  one 
of  two  things  should  be  done — either  he  should  receive  a  liberal 
increase  in  wages  or  else  the  market  price  of  the  article  should 
be  reduced.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  material  and  labor  are  followed  by  corresponding 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  factory  product;  and  vice  versa, 
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he  believes  that  when  conditions  arise  to  reduce  the  market  value 
of  the  manufactured  article  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
employer  to  curtail  expenses,  the  direction  in  which  the  practice 
of  economy  will  first  manifest  itself  will  be  in  the  matter  of  his 
wages. 

If  the  workmen  of  our  factories  were  only  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  cost  sheets,  and  to  see  the  number  and  size 
of  the  amounts  therein  recorded,  their  views  as  lo  the  importance 
of  productive  labor  relative  to  other  items  of  expense  would  re- 
ceive a  rude  shock.  They  would  realize  that  the  determination  of 
cost  is  a  more  complicated  problem  than  they  had  supposed;  that 
a  great  many  points  besides  material  and  labor  are  involved  in  its 
solution.  They  would  realize  that  a  reduction  in  wages  ef  15  per 
cent,  would  sometimes  mean  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished 
article  of  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  that  to  make  demands  of  the 
kind  instanced  in  Montreal  is  utterly  futile. 

And  if,  moreover,  when  profits  have  melted  away  to  almost 
nothing,  workmen  could  only  be  made  aware  of  the  time  and 
thought  which  is  given  by  their  employers  to  those  same  cost 
sheets,  and  could  but  realize  the  conscientious  effort  which  is 
made  to  exhaust  every  other  means  of  reducing  expenditure  before 
touching  upon  the  question  of  productive  labor,  they  would  ap- 
preciate as  they  have  never  done  before  the  regard  which  is  had 
ior  'their  welfare. 

It  is  important  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute that  facts  like  these  should  be  brought  to  light,  and  in  this 
'Connection  the  usefulness  of  arbitration  cannot  be  too  greatly 
^  'emphasized.  If  gone  about  in  the  right  spirit,  arbitration  will 
clear  up  all  those  obscurities  which  overcloud  the  question  at  issue. 
It  'will  moderate  that  extremeness  of  opinion  which  makes  for 
discord,  and,  by  revealing  things  in  their  true  light,  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  more  harmonious  relations.  The  last  three 
arMtrations  in  the  city  of  Toronto  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, knd  the  growing  tendency  to  resort  to  r'^is  method  of  settling 
labor  difficulties  must  be  a  matter  of  general  satisfaction. 


CANADIAN  COMMEECIAL  AGENCIES. 

'T'HE  marked  improvement  which  has  of  late  been  noticeable 
m  the  management  of  affairs  pertaining  to  our  commercial 

)  agencies  abroad  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Tlie  quickening 
•of  int'erest  in  the  possibilities  of  this  Department  of  Government 
administration  has  led  exporters  generally  to  make  freer  use  of 

^  it,  and  their  enquiries  have  furnished  the  cue  whereby  the  efforts 
of  agents  liave  been  'directed  along  lines  calculated  to  secure  in- 
formation of  immediate  value.  In  the  appointment  of  new  agents 
there  have  been  instances  of  an  earnest  desire  to  select  men  who 
have  displayed  special  qualifications  and  aptitude  for  the  work, 
and  to  shake  free  from  any  restraining  infiuence  which  might 
tend  to  make  these  appointments  a  means  of  paying  political 
debts.  The  recall  of  Mr.  Larke  shows  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple, so  earnestly  advocated  by  this  Association,  that  efficient 
representation  of  our  commercial  interests  in  foreign  centres  is 
impossible  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  country's  needs 
and  resources.    In  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  replacement  of 

'l  the  monthly  report  by  the  modern  weekly  bulletin,  are  to  be 
seen  signs  of  substantial  progress,  and  the  application  of  business 
principles  to  the  conduct  of  the  Department's  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is 
sti'l  room  for  improvement,  and  if  proof  were  wanting  it  could 
be  found  in  the  remarkable  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
progressive  policies  laid  down  for  the  management  of  the  consular 
service  of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  these  countries  not  only  is 
the  consular  service  placed  on  a  level  w^iere  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  political  influence,  but  appointments  are  made  only  after  the 

I  most  careful  examiilation  of  a  candidate's  executive  ability,  and 
after  he  has  undergone  a  course  of  training  covering  a  period  of 

i.  from  three  to  five  years.  By  the  offer  of  large  salaries,  perma- 
nency of  position,  and  systeinatic  promotion  some  of  the  nation's 
jnost:  promising  and  talented  young  men  are  induced  to  make 


application.  These  are  schooled  in  difl'erent  modern  languages, 
in  economics,  political  science,  commercial  geography,  commercial 
history  and  commercial  law,  and  are  made  as  widely  acquainted 
as  possible  with  the  conditions  of  production  in  their  own, 
country.  ; ;  ,        i  i 

Speaking  of  a  recent  class  of  German  graduates,  the  IJniteJ 
States  Consul  at  Berlin  writes: — "'The  new  German  commercial- 
attaches  will  be  men  of  thorough  education  and  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  textile  goods,  machinery,  hardware,  and 
other  merchandise.  Each  will  go  to  his  post,  if  it  is  a  country 
where  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Russian  is  spoken, 
with  a  good  working  command  of  the  language,  and  will  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  weights,  measures  and  currency  in 
which  business  transactions  are  there  conducted.  If  he  shows 
energy  and  efficiency,  and  accomplishes  results,  he  will,  according 
to  present  announced  intention,  be  kept  there  indefinitely,  for  the 
chief  merit  claimed  for  the  present  consular  service  of  Germany 
is  its  permanence." 

If  Canada  is  to  be  successful  in  the  struggle  for  commercial 
«xpansion  which  is  now  being  waged  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  she  cannot  afford  to  adopt  half-hearted  measures.  She' 
must  throw  herself  into  the  issue  with  all  her  might.  The  handi- 
cap of  being  one  of  the  last  to  start  in  this  great  race  is  a  serious-' 
one,  but  it  is  not  without  its  compensations,  for  it  should  enable 
her  to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  have  proven  so  disastrous 
to  her  competitors.  At  the  same  time  she  should  not  fail  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  those  competitors  who  have  been  more 
successful,  and  in  this  connection  it  behooves  our  officials  to  study 
the  methods  adopted  by  progressive  European  powers.  In  our 
unlimited  resources  and  our  native  industry  we  possess  the  two 
essentials  to  productive  greatness.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  we  will  have  a  much  larger  surplus  production  to  dispose 
of  abroad  than  we  have  at  present.  It  is  of  the  foremost  import- 
ance therefore  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  improving 
the  facilities  we  possess  for  the  disposal  of  our  goods  in  foreign 
markets. 


COREESPONDENCE  COLUMN. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  our  intention  to  establish  at 
once  a  new  Department  in  Industrial  Canada,  to  be  called  a 
Correspondence  Column,  which  will  at  all  times  be  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  general 
interest.  By  this  means,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  those 
who  desire  it,  of  making  suggestions,  of  criticizing,  or  of  laying 
their  views  upon  important  subjects  before  the  Association  as  a 
whole,  and  if  the  privilege  is  taken  advantage  of  as  freely  as  we 
expect  it  will  be,  the  Department  should  develop  into  one  of 
great  usefulness. 

We  do  not  undertake,  of  course,  to  publish  everything  which 
may  be  offered  us.  We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  communica- 
tions which  we  believe  to  be  undesirable.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
see  that  members  do  not  abuse  their  privileges,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  endeavor  to  encourage  them  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  them  by  the  insertion  of  every  contribu- 
tion which  we  regard  as  eligible. 

For  the  guidance  of  correspondents,  the  following  rules  have 
been  laid  down : 

1.  Subjects  dealt  with  must  be  of  general  interest. 

2.  Contributions  should  not  exceed  one  column  in  length;  the, 
shorter  the  better. 

3.  Every  letter  must  be  published  over  the  signature  of  the 
writer. 

4.  The  Association  does  not  necessarily  endorse  any  of  the 
views  contained  in  letters  which  may  be  published. 

This  Department  will  be  begun  next  month  and  all  contribu- 
tions for  that  issue  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not' 
later  than  the  25th  inst.  ' 
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MARCH  MEETING, 

Preparing  for  the  Coming  Tariff  Revision— 230  Passengers  Booked  for  the  Great 
Britain  Excursion — Amendments  to  the  Union  Label  Bill,  and  Objection- 
_  .    able  Features  of  the  Ontario  Assessment  Act— Membership  Con- 
tinues to  Grow  Steadily. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  on  Thursday,  March 
16,  1905,  at  2  p.m. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  presided,  and  the  follow- 
ing other  members  were  present: — -Messrs.  C.  Bermingham, 
Kingston;  Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  C.  N. 
Candee,  Toronto;  H.  Cockshutt,  Brantford;  J.  W.  Cowan,  To- 
ronto; H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler;  Wm.  M. 
Garthshore,  London;  Lloyd  Harris,  Brantford;  R.  Hobson, 
Hamilton;  Joseph  Horsfall,  Montreal;  John  J.  McGill,  Montreal; 

D.  T.  Mcintosh,  Toronto;  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa;  W.  K.  Mc- 
Naught,  Toronto;  Jas.  P.  Murray,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Publow,  Hamil- 
ton; Carl  Riordan,  Merritton;  Thos.  Roden,  Toronto;  W.  R. 
Rogers,  Toronto ;  T.  A.  Staunton,  Toronto ;  A.  W.  Thomas,  To- 
ronto; J.  O.  Thorn,  Toronto;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto;  R.  L.  Tor- 
rance, Guelph;  R.  C.  Wilkins,  Montreal. 

Communications. 

Regrets  were  received  from  the  following  members  of  the 
council  who  were  unable  to  attend: — Messrs.  John  Hendry,  Geo. 

E.  Amyot,  R.  Crean,  J.  R.  Shaw,  A.  S.  Rogers,  C.  R.  H.  War- 
nock,  Jas.  Pender,  Henry  Wright,  A.  W.  White,  J.  D.  Flavelle, 
Wm.  Stone,  J.  S.  McKinnon  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 

Acknowledgments  of  letters  of  condolence  forwarded  by  the 
council  were  received  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Henderson,  of  Paris,  and 
Mrs.  Octavius  Newcombe,  of  Toronto. 

A  communication  was  received  from  J.  H.  Hancock,  of  Gait, 
asking  the  co-opsration  of  the  Executive  Council  on  behalf  of 
the  ladies  of  the  town  of  Gait  in  connection  with  a  "Made-in- 
■Canada"  exhibit  which  they  propose  holding  there  next  June. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Association  should  lend  the 
same  assistance  to  this  exhibition  as  has  been  accorded  to  others 
of  the  same  character,  and  the  request  to  conduct  the  enterprise 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Association  was  granted  with  pleasure. 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander,  the  Chairman  of 
the  British  Columbia  Branch,  requested  information  as  to  what 
work  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Association  in  connection  with 
the  next  Dominion  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  in  1905.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Birmingham,  this  matter  was  left  in  charge  of  the  special  com- 
mittee who  looked  after  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibit  of 
manufactured  goods  in  Winnipeg  last  year.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  Messrs.  W.  K.  McNaught,  W.  K.  George,  Geo.  Booth, 
J.  O.  Thorn,  H.  Cockshutt  and  Robt.  Munro. 

An  invitation  from  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
asking  that  representatives  should  be  appointed  to  attend  their 
next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  March  23rd  and 
24th,  was  read.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thorn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bermini'liam,  the  Assistant  Secretary  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
Convention. 

The  reports  of  officers  and  committees  were  then  received 
as  follows,  and  with  the  amendments  noted  were  regularly 
adopted. 

President. 

The  President  reported  specially  upon  the  present  tariff  situa- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  general  revision  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  waited  so  long  was  now  in  sight.  It  was  expected  that 
the  Government  would  appoint  the  Commission  at  the  present 


session,  and  the  officers  and  sections  of  the  Association  would  be 
available  to  assist  in  seeing  that  none  of  the  varied  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  were  overlooked  and  to  reconcile 
where  necessary  any  conflicting  interests  which  might  exist. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  busy  month  in  the  Association  work. 
Eighteen  diflTerent  meetings  of  various  kinds  had  been  held  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  work  of  the  Association  at  Ottawa  in  opposing  undesir- 
able legislation  had  been  particularly  satisfactory.  The  Union 
Label  Bill  had  been  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons  beyond 
recognition,  and  the  Association  was  following  its  progress  care- 
fully before  the  Senate. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
were  now  under  way,  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  con- 
vention. 

The  booking  list  for  the  British  Excursion  was  now  almost 
complete,  230  passengers  representing  every  Province  of  the  Do- 
minion with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island  having 
secured  reservations. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Executive  Council  was  called  to 
the  monthly  report  of  the  Insurance  Department,  and  to  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  work  of  the  new  Secretary  in  Montreal. 

Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Booth. 
It  showed  the  state  of  the  Association  finances  up  till  March  1st. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  O.  Thorn.  It  recommended  for  payment  the  monthly  expendi- 
ture of  the  Association  and  approved  of  a  special  arrangment  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Insurance  Department.  It  also  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman,  of  Winnipeg,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Manitoba  Branch,  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  who 
had  resigned.  It  also  contained  recommendation  that  hereafter 
the  officers  of  the  Association  should  be  engaged  uniformly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Association  year. 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Thos.  Roden. 

It  recommended  for  acceptance  37  applications  for  member- 
ship, which  are  published  in  another  column. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  initial  arrangements  for  the 
next  convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Quebec  were  now  in  pro- 
gress and  suggested  that  the  convention  should  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  19,  and  20. 

The  committee  had,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  tendered  an 
invitation  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General,  to  a  banquet 
to  be  held  in  his  honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  visit 
to  Toronto.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  programme  for 
liis  visit  to  Toronto  was  already  filled.  His  Excellency  replied 
with  regret  that  he  would  be  unable  to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  the  booking  list  for  the 
British  Excursion  was  now  complete,  230  passengers  having  been 
booked  through  the  Association  offices,  taking  up  the  entire  first 
class  accommodation  on  the  vessel.  The  arrangements  for  their 
itinerary  in  Great  Britain  were  now  in  progress,  and  as  they 
matured  would  be  communicated  to  the  excursionists. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  the  monthly  circular  an- 
nouncing the  list  of  new  members  should  be  discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  membership  applications  contained  in  this 
issue,  a  ,  number  of  additional  applications  ^received  in  the  interval 
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were  presented  by  the  Secretary,  but  it  \va3  decided  that  these 
should  be  held  over  and  come  before  the  committee  in  the  regular 
way.  ■  . 

Industrial  Canada  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee  was  presented 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas. 

It  included  a  financial  statement  showing  the  results  from 
the  last  issue  of  the  paper.  The  committte  had  approved  of 
special  articles  for  succeeding  numbers,  including  the  "Markets  of 
Western.  Canada"  and  "The  Chemical  Industries  of  the  Dominion." 
The  latter,  as  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Lang,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  it  was  decided  to  publish  in  instalments  owing  to  its 
length. 

With  a  view  of  making  known  the  executive  management  of 
Industrial  Canada  the  committee  had  decided  to  publish  the 
names  of  its  officers  in  the  announcement  appearing  on  the  edi- 
torial page. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman  was  presented  by  the  Secretary.  It  reviewed  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate  at 
Ottawa  in  which  the  members  of  the  Association  were  interested. 
The  most  important  of  these  bills  was  the  Union  Label  Bill.  Be- 
fore passing  the  House  of  Commons  the  following  amendments 
had  been  made  to  the  measure  as  introduced: — - 

1.  — The  right  to  register  labels  had  been  limited  to  unions 
"duly  incorporated." 

2.  — -The  clause  limiting  the  right  to  take  action  against  unions 
to  causes  arising  under  the  Act  was  struck  out. 

3.  — Notice  of  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  use  the  label  must  be 
given  in  writing. 

The  Bill  as  amended  was  now  before  the  Senate  and  its  pro- 
gress was  being  closely  followed. 

It  was  decided  that  another  enquiry  circular  with  regard  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor  among  the  members  of  the  Association  should 
be  issued  within  a  month's  time. 

The  report  also  contained  an  account  of  interviews  with  the 
Premier  of  Ontario  and  a  number  of  members  of  his  Cabinet  with 
regard  to  important  matters,  and  also  an  interview  with  Mr.  J. 
0.  Forman,  Assessment  Commissioner  of  Toronto.  The  most  im- 
portant question  dealt  with  by  these  deputations  was  the  new 
Assessment  Act.  The  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  demands  made 
upon  employers  through  the  Province  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  These 
objections  were  raised  not  only  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  re- 
sults which  might  ensue  from  supplying  such  private  informa- 
tion, but  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in  preparing  correct  lists 
and  securing  the  necessary  information.  These  facts  received  the 
careful  attention  of  the  authorities  who  had  been  consulted,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  while  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  measure  during  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament, such  grievances  would  certainly  receive  attention  at  the 
following  session  when  the  Act  would  be  amended  in  such  respects 
as  it  had  been  found  be  to  unsatisfactory. 

Tariff  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committer?, 
reported  that  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  would  be  held  in  the  near 
future  to  consider  the  tariff  and  means  of  assisting  in  the  forth- 
coming revision,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  various  industries  might 
be  fully  placed  before  the  Commission. 

Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

This  report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cockshutt. 
It  appears  in  full  in  another  column.  At  the  close  of  the  report 
the  Chairman  stated  that  he  was  leaving  next  month  for  Aus- 
tralia and  would  be  absent  from  Canada  for  about  five  months. 
During  his  absence  the  duties  of  his  office  would  be  fulfilled  by 
the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Gundy. 


Insurance  Committee. 
The  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  H.  Burton,  presented  this  report.    It  'is 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue.         ■    -  - 

Branches. 

The  reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  J.  J.  McGill,  Chairman,  of  Montreal  and  W.  B. 
Tindall,  Vice-Chairman,  of  Toronto,  respectively.  These  reports 
are  published  in  another  column. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business  Mr.  McGill  suggested  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  to  increase  the  interest  of 
members  in  districts  adjacent  to  the  Association  Branches  by 
including  them  in  the  Branch  territory.  He  cited  the  instance  of 
a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  eastern  townships  of 
Quebec  who  might  advantageously  belong  to  the  Montreal  Branch. 
Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Birmingham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Roden,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  Reception  and  Membership  Com- 
mittee should  correspond  with  all  the  City  Branches  in  the  Associa- 
tion to  ascertain  their  ideas  upon  this  subject  and  to  make  a  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  following  matters  have  been  discussed  and  dealt  with 
during  the  month: 

British  Columbia  Cedar  Rates. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  intimating  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  have  reconsidered  their  former  decision,  to  apply  the 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  them  to  cease  from  discriminating 
against  cedar  only  to  that  portion  of  its  system  which  is  not 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  tolls.  The, 
railway  now  suggest  that  they  amend  their  tariff  to  conform  to 
the  order  by  reducing  their  rates  on  cedar  lumber,  but  raising 
them  on  other  wood  products  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of 
discriminating.  This  increase,  if  permitted,  would  create  a 
greater  cause  for  complaint  than  formerly  existed.  The  inter- 
ested members  in  British  Columbia  have  been  communicated 
with,  and  pending  their  reply  action  is  deferred. 

The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  that  the  Executive 
Council  urge  upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  ruling  from  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  application 
of  the  Railway  Act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion on  that  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  is 
claimed  to  be  exempt  under  the  terms  of  the  original  charter. 

Rates  on  Boiler  Plate. 

The  complaint  of  the  Manitoba  Iron  Works  with  regard  to 
discrimination  in  rates  on  boiler  iron  was  carefully  reviewed, 
and  Manager  of  Transportation  instructed  to  advise  complain- 
ants of  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

Dominion  Millers'  Association  Complaint. 

A  copy  of  the  answer  made  by  the  railways  in  tliis  case  has 
been  received,  and  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Association  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Board. 

Rates  on  Stoves. 

At  the  request  of  the  Caloric  Club,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment has  been  in  communication  with  the  railways  regarding 
restoration  of  certain  commodity  rates  on  stoves,  which  have 
been  withdrawn.  It  has  been  arranged  that  a  committee 
representing  interested  railways  will  meet  Manager  of  Transpor- 
tation at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matter 
and,  if  possible,  arranging  a  final  adjustment. 

Interchange  Switching. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  in   connection  with  this   matter   has  been 
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received.  The  Manager  of  Transportation  was  requested  to 
make  investigations  with  a  view  to  assisting  applicants  in  secur- 
ing the  desired  interchange  arrangements. 

Other  matters  of  interest  were  discussed,  including  cement 
rates  and  questions  affecting  individual  interests. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  c/f 
the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  March  9th,  with  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Gill,  presiding.  There  were  also  present: — Messrs.  J.  H.  Bur- 
land,  0.  Faucher,  Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland,  Geo.  Esplin,  J.  H.  Birks 
and  Clarence  F.  Smith. 

The  fact  that  many  United  States  publiea,tions  crowded  with 
advertisements  of  United  States  goods  are  being  distributed 
through  the  Canadian  mails  without  the  Dominion  Government 
receiving  any  recompense  therefrom,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
Canadian  manufacturing  interests,  was  -again  brought  up.  It 
was  decided  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  the  mattec. 

In  connection  with  the  Union  Label  Bill,  the  Chairman  re- 
^  ported  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the  Montreal 
^  \  Board  of  Trade  had  withdrawn  its  opposition  to  the  measure.  It 
was  decided  that  strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  Bill 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Montreal  Branch 
\^  \\  were  urged  to  see  that  the  Montreal  Senators  oppose  the  Bill  on 
its  presentation. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Aid.  Ames,  M.P.,  had  a  motion 
before  the  Montreal  City  Council  to  strike  off  the  tax  on  electric 
motors  and  gas  engines.  Tlie  members  of  the  Branch  were  asked 
to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  (support  of  the  aldermen  for 
the  motion. 

A'  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  R. 
C.  Jamieson  was  passed. 

The  Committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Transportation 
Department  was  making  representations  at  Ottawa  to  have  space 
reserved  for  Canadian  shippers  on  steamship  lines  subsidized  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton,  the  Association's  insurance  expert,  was  pre- 
sent, and  reported  briefly  regarding  the  work  of  his  Department. 
A  number  of  instances  were  cited  to  show  how  assistance  had 
been  rendered  to  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council  should  be  obtained  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Committee  resident  in 
Montreal  a  local  Advisory  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Insur- 
ance Manager  on  his  visits  to  Montreal. 

Seventeen  applications  for  membership  wore  passed. 

TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held  on  March 
9th.  There  were  present: — Messre. '  Richard  A.  Donald  (Chair- 
man), J.  P.  Murray,  Robt.  Crean,  Geo.  C.  Gale,  S.  R.  Hart,  John 
S.  McKinnon,  C.  B.  Lowndes,  P.  H.  Burton  and  J.  0.  Thorn. 

A  number  of  important  matters  were  discussed,  the  following 
of  which  are  of  interest: 

The  Chaii-man  and  Secretary  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
Branch  at  a  Convention  of  the  National  Municipal  League  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  April  25th  to  28th  next. 

The  Branch  decided  to  give  several  books  on  scientific  subjects 
as  prizes  to  the  different  classes  at  the  Toronto  Technical  School. 

Thirteen  new  members  were  recommended  for  acceptance. 

The  Secretary  and  Chairman  reported  having  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Robt.  McCallum  regarding  the  Smoke  By-law,  and 
also  with  His  Worship,  the  Mayor,  regarding  exemption  from 
taxation  on  machinery.    Both  interviews  had  been  satisfactory. 

It  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  Branch  should  be  given 
notice  of  an  invitation  that  had  been  received  from  the  Insurance 
Institute  to  be  present  at  a  lecture  given  on  the  13th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Laidlaw  on  "Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Conflagration." 


The  Secretary  reported  that  a  date  had  been  set  by  the'  Ptiine 
Minister  to  receive  a  deputation  at  which  opportunity  would  be 
taken  to  put  before  him  the  necessity  for  amending  the  Act  re- 
specting Pawnbrokers. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the'  Ciity 
Engineer  and  ascertain  what  steps  would  be  taken  to  pu.t  m.  force 
the  $700,000  Fire  Protection  By-law  passed  in  January  last.. 

37  NEW  MEMBERS. 

Passed  hy  the  Executive  Council,  March  16t\  W&Su 


rantford,  Ont. 

0/     CocKSHUTT  Plow  Company,  Limited. —  (HaiiTey  W.  Cock- jf 
shutt,  3rd  Member).  i  / 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dominion  Vinegar  Works  of  Hamilton. — ^Vinegar.  — 
GuRNEY  Scale  Company. —  {John  C.  Gamld,  2nd  Member).^ 
Sawyer  &  Massey  Company,  Limited. —  (Thos.  S.  Depew,  3rd^ 
Member ) . 

Montreal,  due. 

Canada  Car  Company,  Limited. — Railway  Cars,  'Street  Cars,  ^ 

Car  Wheels,  Castings,  etc. 
Canada  Maple  Exchange. — Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar. 
Canadian  Asbestos  Company. — Asbestos  Goods. 
Canadian    Carbonate    Company. — Liquid    Gas,  Calcined 

Magnesite. 
Eaves  &  Lavallee. — Jewellery. 

Hill  Electric  Switch  Company,  Limited,  The. — Switch  ^ 
Boards,  Knife  Switches,  Panel  Boards,  etc. 

Knit-to-Fit  Manufacturing  Company,  The. — Undei-wear, 
Sweaters,  Knitted  Goods. 

JOHN  Lovell  &  Son,  Limited. — Books,  Publications. 

Lang  Manufacturing  Company,  The. — Biscuits  and  Con- 
fectionery. 

Montreal  Blanket  Company,  The. — Wool  Shoddies,  Up- 
holstering, Flocks. 

Montreal  Stencil  Works. — Steel  Dies,  Stencils,  Brass  Signs, 
Badges,  Checks,  Seals,  Rubber  Stamps. 

Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company,  The. — Terra 
Cotta  Fireproofing. 

Tees  &  Company. — Office  Furniture,  Desks,  etc. 

Walker  &  Campbell. — Engravers,  Stencils,  Rubber  Stamps, 
Brass  Signs. 

Wolowitch,  B. — Hats  and  Caps. 

Mount  Forest,  Ont. 

Halsted,  J.  A. — Lumber  and  Hoops. 

Orillia,  Ont. 

Standard  Meter  Company,  Limited. — Gas  Meters. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Ottawa  Gas  Company. — Gas  and  Steel  Stands  for  Cooking  *. 
Stoves. 

Peterborough,  Ont. 

Kennedy,  H.  P. — Abattoir. 

Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 

Frost  &  Wood  Company,  Limited. —  (Thos.  MacFarlane,  2nd 
Member) . 

St.  Hyacinthe,  Ont. 

The  St.  Hyacinthe  Distillery  Packing  &  Vinegar  Com- 
pany, Limited. — Alcohols  and  Vinegars. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Beatty    Manufacturing     Company,    Limited. — Children's  • 
Goods. 

The  Graham  Nail  Works. —  (L.  N.  Vanstone,  2nd  Member).^ 
Grand  &  Toy,  Limited. — Office  Supplies. 

Heintzman  &  Company,  Limited. —  (Herman  Heintzman,  2nd,^ 
Member) . 
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Toronto,  Ont. —  {Cont.) 

Marshall  Sanitary  Mattress  Company. —  (R.  S.  \Yilson, 
2nd  Member) . 

The  Metallic  EooriNG  Company  of   Canada,  Limited. — 

(Sigmund  Samuel,  3rd  Member). 
New  Davis  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited. — 

Dental  Supplies. 
The  Polsok  Iron  Works  Company,  Limited. —  (Dr.  W.  P. 

Thomson,  2nd  Member). 


Toronto  Laundry  Machine  Company. — Laundry  Macliinwj. 
The    Toronto    Pharmacal    Company,    Limited. — Pharma- 
ceuticals, etc. 

The  United  Arts  and  Crafts. —  (W.  R.  Wadsworth,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Windsor,  Ont. 

J.  T.  Wing  &  Company.— Babbit  Metal,  etc. 


CANADA'S  CHANGE  OF  ATTITUDE 

Mr.  Watson  Griffin's  Address  on  The  Death  of  Reciprocity.    Illustrated  by  Sam  Hunter, 


•T*  He  addffess  on.  Thfe.  Death  of  Reciprocity  deliveied  by  Mr. 

Watson  Griffin  at  the  Halifax  banquet  of  the  Canadian  In- 
dustrial League  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sam  Hunter,  the  well- 
known  artist.  Mr.  Griffin's  address  with  Mr.  Hunter's  illustrations 
follows:  — 

An  Englishman  who  visited  Canada  first  in  1887  and  again  in 
1904  said  that  wherever  he  went  in  1887  he  found  a  general  de- 
sire for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  although  there  was  a 
diff'erence  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  Canada  could  afford  to  pay 
for  a  treaty,  but  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  he  only  met 
one  advocate  of  reciprocity  in  all  his  travels,  and  that  was  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Toronto,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  change  in  public 
sentiment  on  this  question,  and  an  explanation  for  it  might  be 
found  by  comparing  the  map  of  Canada  which  appeared  in  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  "Handbook  of  Commercial  Union,"  with  the  map 
of  the  Dominion  in  any  Canadian  school  geogi'aphy.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  map  represented  habitable  Canada  as  a  mere  fringe  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  that  was  the  pre- 
vailing notion  in  those  days  when  Canada  was  sometimes  described 
as  a  country  having  length  without  breadth.  But  the  Dominion 
has  gradually  broadened  out  or  rather  the  minds  of  Canadians 
have  broadened  to  a  knowledge  of  its  greatness,  and  when  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  declares  that  Canada  is  to  be  the  country  of  the 
twentieth  century  just  as  the  United  States  was  the  country  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  but  voices  the  general  belief  of  the  Can- 
adian people.  So  when  Uncle  Sam  comes  forward  with  the  old 
worn-out  nag  called  Reciprocity  saying,  "You  used  to  be  very 
anxious  for  a  trade  and  I  thought  you  would  g!.adly  make  a  deal 
whenever  I  got  ready,"  Jack  Canuck  looks  proudly  at  the  horse  he 
rides  and  replies :  "You  are  too  late.  We  did  not  think  then  that 
our  horse  would  be  the  winner  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  we 
do  now." 

Even  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  was  at  one  time  the  leading 
advocate  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  has  come  out  fiat  against  a 
reciprocity  treaty.  On  the  12tli  of  January,  1905,  the  Olohe,  re- 
ferring to  a  report  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  would  soon 
resume  its  sittings,  said :  "If  our  neighbors  only  knew  how  languid 
Canadian  interest  in  the  whole  subject  really  is  they  would  see 
little  hope  of  securing  any  commercial  treaty  of  any  sort  just 
now."  The  concluding  words  of  this  article  are  significant. 
"There  is  a  growing  prejudice  in  Canada,"  says  that  great  Liberal 
newspaper,  "against  tying  our  hands  by  trade  agreements  with 
•either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  We  are  free  and  we 
prefer  to  remain  so." 

That  is  the  general  feeling  of  Canadians.  We  must  be  free  to 
change  our  tariff  as  we  please  whenever  changing  conditions  may 
demand  a  change. 

However,  in  an  article  published  January  14,  the  Globe  said 
that  while  a  long  term  treaty  would  be  unpopular  in  Canada  a 
reciprocity  convention  which  could  be  terminstted  at  short  notice 
by  either  Canada  or  the  United  States  would  be  more  favorablj^ 


regarded.  Such  conventional  reciprocity  as  the  Globe  proposes 
would  be  like  a  tight  rope  connecting  Canada  with  the  United 
States,  held  down  on  one  side  by  Jack  Canuck  and  on  the 


'panada  will  re. the  COUNTf^Y  OF 
The TwVEMTIETH  CENTURy  JOST  AS 
THE  UNITED  STATES  vvAS  THE! 
C04/NTFIY  OP  THE  NlNerEENTH 
CENTUAY  " 

—  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER 


Uncle  Sam— You  used  to  be  very  anxious  for  a  trade  and  I  thought  you 
would  gladly  make  a  deal  whenever  I  got  ready. 

Jack  Canuck — You  are  too  late,  Uncle.  We  did  not  think  then  that  our 
horse  would  be  the  winner  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  we  do  now. 

other  by  Uncle  Sam.  The  Canadian  farmer  who  tried  to  make 
use  of  the  Reciprocity  tight  rope  as  a  bridge  to  the  United  States 
market  would  find  it  at  best  rather  risky,  and  if  Uncle  Sam  should 
suddenly  let  go  his  end  of  the  rope,  where  would  the  poor  Cana- 
dian farmer  be? 
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The  Globe's  proposal  may  be  answered  by  quoting  from  an  in- 
terview of  E.  W.  Thompson  with  Hon.  CliiTord  Sifton,  in  which 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  reported  to  have  said:  "We  could 
not  afford  to  risk  much  on  a  market  that  might  be  hastily  closed 
to  us.  Canadians  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson  of  1866,  when 
Washington  abrogated  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  This 
country  had  got  into  the  way  of  adapting  its  production,  and 
very  largely  its  entire  business,  to  the  American  market.  Canada 
was  flattened  out  for  years  by  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  No 
more  of  that  for  me.  We  have  adapted  our  production  and  busi- 
ness to  the  independent  self-sufficient  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued for  many  years  now.  Does  anybody  of  good  sense  imagine 
that  we  will  give  that  up,  and  undertake  a  re-adaptation  to  the 
United  States  market  on  a  bargain  extending  over  any  short 
term,  or  which  could  be  done  away  with  by  a  few  years'  notice 
from  Washington.  No." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty 
was  made  the  provinces  which  now  form  the  Dominion  had  not 
been  confederated.  They  had  no  interests  in  conlmon  and  no 
general  policy.  Ontario  and  Quebec,  then  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  separated  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  a 
wilderness  with  no  railway  connections  between  them.  The 
northern  part  of  Ontario  was  an  unknown  country,  and  to  the 


If  Uncle  Sam  should  suddenly  let  go  his  end  of  the  Reciprocity  tight  rope, 
where  would  the  poor  Canadian  farmer  be  2 


north-west  of  it  lay  the  great  lone  land  called  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory.  West  of  that  again  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  the  British  Columbia  colony  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  All  these  scattered  British  colonies  had  close  connection 
with  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years  from  1824  to  1854  the 
United  States  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  protective  policy. 
Fostered  by  protection  prosperous  industries  had  grown  up  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  creating  a  home  market 
of  immense  value  to  farmers.  But  the  British  North  American 
provinces  had  very  low  revenue  tariffs.  Consequently  while  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  the  United  States  were  rapidly  growing  into 
populous  and  prosperous  cities  the  provincial  towns  were  stag- 
nant, and  many  thousands  of  young  people  were  forced  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  to  secure  work.  The  farmers  of 
the  provinces  had  enjoyed  a  preference  in  the  British  market 
which  partly  compensated  them  for  the  lack  of  a  home  market, 
but  when  this  preference  was  withdrawn  the  outlook  for  the 
colonies  seemed  very  black  indeed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  see- 
ing the  high  prices  of  farm  products  prevailing  in  the  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  United  States  most  of  our  farmers  desired 
free  entrance  into  that  market. 

By  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  very  prosperous 
times  followed  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The 


Crimean  War  suddenly  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  two  dollars, 
per  bushel  and  the  prices  of  nearly  all  farm  products  went  up 
accordingly.  However  in  1857  there  was  a  severe  commercial 
crisis  and  several  bad  years  followed.  Then  came  the  Civil  War, 
during  which  the  farming  districts  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
in  time  of  peace  have  always  sent  great  quantities  of  produce 
to  the  big  cities  of  the  North,  ceased  entirely  to  supply  these 
markets,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  North- 
ern farmers  were  fighting  instead  of  tilling  the  soil.  Conse- 
quently everything  the  Canadian  farmer  could  produce  sold  readily 
in  the  United  States  market  at  high  prices.  The  war  also  created 
a  great  demand  for  horses.  Another  important  factor  in  the 
making  of  prosperity  during  the  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  the  enormous  expenditure  of  money  on  railway  building  in 
the  two  Canadas  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  of  British  capital  were  thus  put  into  general  circula- 
tion in  the  provinces  and  helped  to  make  times  good. 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  the  sud- 
den falling  off  in  shipping  at  St.  Lawrence  ports.  The  tonnage 
of  sea-going  vessels  arriving  and  departing  at  the  four  leading 
St.  Lawrence  ports  in  1854  was  1,487,097  tons;  in  1855  it  was 
only  870,794  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
at  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  1854  was  about  $42,000,- 
000;  in  1855  it  was  only  about  $28,000,000. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  only  provided  for  recipro- 
city in  natural  products.  In  1858  the  Canadian  Government  de- 
cided to  give  a  preference  to  manufacturers  and  a  protective  tariff 
of  twenty  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  a  long  list  of  manufactures, 
while  boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  ready  made  clothing  got  pro- 
tection to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Thus,  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  we  had  in  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  protection  for  manufactures 
and  free  trade  in  natural  products.  The  fact  that  the  customs 
tariff  was  doubled  on  a  number  of  lines  of  manufactures  during 
tlie  period  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  has  been  generally  over- 
looked. As  a  result  of  this  protection  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  were  established  furnishing  a  home  market  for 
farmers  and  greatly  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  the 
balance  of  trade  was  against  Canada  during  the  period  of  reci- 
procity. Yet  prices  were  so  good  and  business  so  profitable  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  period  that  the  Canadian  people  for  many 
years  looked  back  to  it  with  longing  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty, 
overlooking  entirely  the  unusual  conditions  that  existed  between 
1854  and  1866.  But  Canadians  no  longer  look  backward.  We 
have  our  faces  toward  the  future;  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  east, 
the  west,  the  north,  but  not  to  the  south,  unless  it  be  to  the 
farther  south  where  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  countries 
of  Africa  and  South  America  our  Maritime  Provinces  will 
ultimately  do  a  great  trade.  Canada's  proximity  to  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  considered  the  only  geographical  fact  worth 
mentioning.  Note  the  remarkable  way  in  which  it  juts  out  into- 
the  t\vo  great  oceans;  mark  the  numerous  good  harbors  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  with  unlimited  quantities  of  good 
coal  close  to  them.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  Canada  is  hundreds  of 
miles  nearer  to  both  Europe  and  Asia  than  the  United  States? 
Is  it  for  nothing  that  Halifax  is  six  hundred  miles  nearer  Liver- 
pool than  New  York  is?  Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  great  coal  and 
iron  districts  of  this  province  are  not  only  nearer  to  Europe  but 
also  much  nearer  to  Africa  and  South  America  than  any  coal  and 
iron  district  of  the  United  States?  The  answer  is  plainly  marked 
on  the  map  in  Nature's  own  language.  Canada  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  mere  fringe  of  the  United  States;  it  was  intended  to  da 
an  immense  business  through  its  own  harbors  with  countries  over 
seas.  But  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  our  outside  trade  is  done  with 
the  United  States,  so  long  as  one  Canadian  buys  as  much  from 
the  United  States  as  thirty-four  Americans  buy  from  Canada 
our  maritime  trade  must  be  limited  and  our  magnificent  harbors 
will  remain  almost  unused. 


Insurance  Department 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THE  INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL, 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  16,  1905. 

The  work  of  the  Department  since  its  organization  has  closely 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  first  circular  and,  as  fore- 
shadowed in  the  report  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council,  our  time  has  been  fully  occupied  in  responding 
to  the  calls  made  upon  us  along  those  lines. 

The  following  resume  of  the  work  performed  for  our  members, 
up  to  Thursday,  March  9th,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Department: — 

( 1 )  We  have  reported  upon  the  financial  standing  of  the 
^  \  companies  insuring  the  plants  of  three  members  carrying  an 

aggregate  insurance  of  $215,000. 

(2)  We  have  examined  and  reported  upon  the  policies  of 
insurance  covering  the  plants  of  six  members,  carrying  an  aggre- 
gate insurance  of  $737,500. 

(3)  We  have  inspected  the  premises  of  eleven  of  our  mem- 
bers  with  an  aggregate  insurance  of  $697,075. 

(4)  We  have  adjusted  for  one  member  a  loss  arising  from 
the  partial  destruction  of  the  plant,  involving  a  payment  by  the 
companies  of  about  $11,000. 

Policies  Beficient  in  their  Protection  to  the  Assured. 

In  no  less  than  eleven  instances,  the  forms  under  which  the 
r  insurances  were  carried,  failed  to  cover  all  the  property  the 
assured  intended  to  have  covered.    In  these  cases  new  forms 
were    dra-wn  up    by  the    Department  to    properly  protect  the 
assured. 

In  nearly  every  case  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  the 
forms  were  deficient  in  failing  to  grant  to  the  assured  necessary 
privileges  to  overcome  vexatious  and  burdensome  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  printed  conditions  of  the  policies  of  the  various 
companies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  particular  feature  is 
rarely  recognized  by  the  assured,  and  almost  as  seldom  by  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  policy  wordings. 

Effect  of  the  Co-Insurance  Clause  in  Policies. 
Owing  to  the  very  general  adoption  of  the  Co-Insurance  clause 
in  insurance  policies  the  Department  has^  in  every  case,  where 
such  condition  was  applicable,  had  to  give  consideration  to  the 
relation  that  clause  bore  to  the  "actual  cash  value"  of  the  pro- 
perty insured.  In  six  cases  that  have  been  before  us,  it  was 
manifest  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  the  insured  would  have 
suffered  by  the  application  of  the  clause  in  question,  and  in  each 
of  these  cases,  additional  insurance  was  effected  by  the  insured 
to  properly  safeguard  them.  With  the  largely  increased  cost  of 
building  materials  and  labor,  our  members  generally  should  give 
this  important  branch  of  the  subject  more  particular  and  careful 
attention  than  has  been  their  wont. 


Sprinklered  Eisks  in  United  States  (unlicensed)  Companies.  . 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  report  to  large  establishments 
eligible  for  insurance  in  the  New  England  Mutuals.  We  have 
now  to  report  that  in  one  case  the  company  has  decided  to  retain 
its  insurawce  in  Canadian  companies,  having  received  a  cpnces- 
sion  in  rate  which  practically  reduces  their  insurance  premium 
to  one-half  that  paid  last  year. 

Since  the  date  of  pur  last  report,  the  Department  has  been 
commissioned  by  members  whose  entire  insurance,  amounting  to 
$580,000,  is  placed  in  New  England  Mutuals  or  other  United 
States  companies,  to  arrange  with  the  Canadian  licensed  com- 
panies for  such  concessions  as  will  lead  to  the  return  of  this 
business  to  this  side  of  the  line.  The  disposition  of  the  Canadian 
companies  is  becoming  much  more  favorable  to  risks  thoroughly 
protected  with  automatic  sprinklers,  and  doubtless  the  effort  to 
be  made  by  this  Department  to  secure  the  return  of  the  risks 
referred  to,  will  be  responded  to  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  the  licensed 
companies. 

The  desirability  of  obtaining  from  our  members  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  business  that  is  now  placed  by  them 
in  the  New  England  Mutuals  and  other  kindred  associations,  is 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  collect  this  information  from  those  members  who 
have  not  yet  furnished  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  response  will  be  general  and  complete.  It  is  certain 
that  our  members  are  insuring  in  this  class  of  company  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
a  large  part  of  this  could  be  brought  back  to  the  licensed  coin- 
panies  by  mutual  concessions.  We  believe  we  shall  have  the 
cordial  support  of  all  concerned  in  making  this  a  predominant 
feature  of  our  work  for  some  time  to  come. 

Improvements  in  Members'  Risks. 
The  risks  inspected  during  the  last  month  have  not  readily 
lent  themselves  to  such  improvements  as  would  call  for  reduced 
rates,  except  in  two  of  our  larger  risks  where  the  installation 
of  a  sprinkler  system  would  have  the  desired  effect.  The  Depart- 
ment has  therefore  urged  in  both  cases,  the  immediate  adoption 
of  this  means  of  fire  protection,  and  both  members  are  now 
taking  steps  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates  with  a  view  to  its 
in=t:)Ihitioii. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department  has 
met  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the  continuance  •  of  the 
policy  they  are  pursuing,  and  they  feel  sure  that  in  due  time, 
and  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  other  lines  of  activity  and 
usefulness  will  open  up. 

Some  Practical  Results  of  the  Department. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  be?n  of  practical  service  to  members,  and  which  were 
not  referred  to  particularly,  or  in  detail,  in  the  Committee's 
report.  The  information  is  now  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members. 


Member's 
No.  in 
our  Register. 


Amount  of 
Insurance 
Carried. 


94 
468 
774 
693 


749 
1096 
542 


$  16,000 
17,500 
165,000 
29,500 


175,000 
47,6C0 
110,000 


Premium 
paid 
1904-0.1. 


$  518.40 
420.00 
990.00 
893.85 


3,174.50 
1,404.68 
440.00 


Premium 
paid 
1905-06. 


Remarks. 


$  312.00 
260.00 

495.00 
843.85 


3,004.00 
1,320.98 
330.00 


j  Improvements  made  at  slight  expense. 
jRisk  re-arranged. 

jRate  cut  in  two  by  tariff  companies. 

I  Improvements  now  being  made  which 
will  entitle  assured  to  a  further 
reduction  of  premium  of  $53. 
Risk  re-arranged. 

I  Risk  re-arranged. 

j  Rate  reduc?d  25  %  by  tariff  companies. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


BY 

SAMUEL  S.  DALE, 


In  discussing  the  metric  system  it  is  necessary  to  distinguisli 
clearly  between  the  measurement  of  value  and  of  material  objects. 
Currency  is  used  to  measure  value,  that  fluctuating  and  almost 
indefinable  quality  due  to  supply  and  demand.  This  invplves 
counting,  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing  exclu- 
sively, and  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  for  which  the 
decimal  base  of  our  system  of  notation  is  best  adapted.  Meas- 
uring the  length,  area,  cubic  capacity  and  weight  of  material 
objects  is  a  very  different  process,  involving  manual  operations, 
for  which  the  standards  must  be  adapted  to  the  objects  to  be 
measured.  Measuring  the  cubic  contents  of  a  pile  of  wood  and 
measuring  the  market  value  of  that  wood  are  two  distinct  opera- 
tions, involving  the  use  of  wholly  dissimilar  standards.  The 
government  establishes  the  standard  for  money  and  the  people 
must  accept  it  because  no  other  is  a  legal  tender.  The  power  of 
the  government  to  establish  weights  and  measures,  however,  is 
restricted  to  comparatively  narrow  limits,  outside  of  which  the 
people  not  only  can,  but 
often  must  defy  its  autho- 
rity. Broadly  speaking, 
the  people  accept  the  cur- 
rency established  by  the 
government,  while  the 
government  accepts  the 
weights  and  measures  es- 
tablished by  the  people. 
The  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems arising  with  one 
offers  no  guide  for  solv- 
ing those  presented  by  the 
other. 


The  Metric  Prophets. 

Prophecy   is   the  main 

support    of    the  metric 

cause  and  is  offered  with 

such  a  show  of  authority 

as  to  carry  conviction  to 

that  large  number  who  let 

others  think  for  them.  In 

this  role  of  the  prophet, 

college     professors  and 

teachers    are    the  most 

dangerous  offenders.  The 

child  is  told  by  his  teacher 

that  the  metric  is  bound 

to  come  and  so  he  believes 

it.  This  process  of  mould- 
ing   the    minds    of  the 

school  children  has  been 

going   on    for  thirty-five 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  that  at  present  the  vast  majority  of  the  metric 
advocates,  young  and  old,  have  no  better  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them  than  that  educators  say  the  metric  system  is  a 
good  thing  and  that  its  coming  is  inevitable.  All  are  infused 
if  not  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  from  the  child  who 
knows  the  metric  system  is  coming  because  "my  teacher  says  so," 
to  the  Chattanooga  cofBn  manufacturer  who  believes  that  "we 
must  all  come  to  it  eventually." 

Nor  is  prophecy  confined  to  the  bare  prediction  of  its  coming. 
Time,  place  and  manner  are  specified  with  an  emphasis  and 
minuteness  of  detail  that  to  many  are  irresistible.  Thus  the 
noble  British  lord  before  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights 
and  Measures  at  Washington  on  April  24,  1902,  predicted  that 


Filipinos  on  the  Manila  Docks. 

Weighing  Merchandise  for  Export  by  the  Spanish  System  of 
Weights. 


"we  will  find  it  coming  suddenly  in  England,"  and  that  the  in- 
convenience of  changing  from  the  inch  to  the  metric  system  will 
not  last  more  than  "a  fortnight  or  a  week,"  while  the  business 
manager  of  a  Massachusetts  textile  mill  prophesied  before  the 
same  Committee  on  February  6,  1902,  that  the  metric  system 
could  be  "adopted"  by  both  the  Government  and  the  80,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  two  years,  say  on  July  1, 
1904. 

Prophecy  is  a  source  of  error  as  fruitful  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
To  accept  it  unsupported  is  to  invite  delusions.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration only  when  backed  by  a  weight  of  evidence  that  makes 
it  not  propliecy,  but  a  statement  of  natural  consequences.  Noth- 
ing should  be  accepted  on  faith.  The  burden  of  proof  in  this 
metric  discussion  rests  upon  the  supporters  of  the  metric  system. 
They  ask  us  to  give  up  our  English  weights  and  measures  with 
which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful  race 
on  earth.    Then  let  them  prove  that  the  change  from  the  old  to 

the  new  system  is  possible, 
and  that  the  superiority 
of  the  new  system  will 
more  than  compensate  us 
for  the  change.  So  far 
they  have  failed  utterly 
to  produce  this  proof. 

The  Confession  of  a 
rrenchman. 

They  point  to  a  long 
list  of  countries,  beginning 
with  France,  as  proof  of 
the  ease  with  which  the 
change  can  be  made.  The 
evidence,  however,  shows 
that  no  country  has  ever 
made  the  metric  system 
its  single  standard  in  the 
sense  that  the  English 
system  is  the  standard  of 
the  English-speaking  race. 
In  France  the  people  are 
still  using  their  pre-Ee- 
volutionary  units.  To- 
day, one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  standard  of  one 
of  the  primary  industries 
of  France  are  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  A  French  manu- 
facturer thus  describes  it: 

Paul  Lamoitiere,  I'lndustrie  Textile,  Paris,  October,   1902 : 

"It  (a  new  law)  would  put  a  stop  to  the  chaos  which  the 
Americans  ridicule.  .  .  .  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  thus  con- 
tinually ridiculed  by  foreigners,  especially  when  they  have  reason 
for  doing  so.    .    _  . 

"After  having  established  the  metric  system,  is  it  not  truly 
ridiculous  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later  we 
should  be  still  using  the  English  yard,  the  old  or  French  pound, 
the  denier  of  Montpellier  or  of  Milan,  the  ancient  aune,  the  many 
different  skeins,  etc?    .    .  . 

"And  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  right  in  mocking  us 
when  they  say  we  do  not  use  the  metric  system  for  numbering 
yarn  and  for  weaving  calculations.  .  .  .  It  is  nonsense  and  a 
derision.  Note  also  that  while  I  speak  here  only  of  France,  I 
could  say  as  much  for  all  Europe.    .    .  . 

"In  face  of  foreign  sarcasm  it  (the  metric  system)  should  be 
established  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
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In  Germany  a  like  condition  exists.  The  arbitrary  system  of 
government  to  which  the  people  therq  are  accustomed  and  to 
which  English-speaking  people  are  strangers,  has  forced  the 
metric  system  into  the  stores  and  market  places,  but  for  indus- 
trial purposes  the  old  units  remain  in  use  without  a  sign  of 
yielding.  The  result  is  that  goods  are  manufactured  by  the  old 
standards  and  sold  by  the  new,  with  the  resulting  confusion. 
The  failure  to  make  the  metric  system  the  standard  of  Germany 
in  thirty-four  years  or  of  France  in  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  cannot  be  concealed.    It  is  admitted. 

A  Striking  Contrast. 

If  the  attempt  begun  more  than  a  century  ago  has  failed  in 
France,  a  still  greater  failure  awaits  it  in  English-speaking 
America  now.  There  the  conditions  were  all  favorable  to  success; 
here  all  are  adverse.  There  manufacturing  was  carried  on  by 
hand  and  foot  power  in  the  household;  here  steam,  water  and 
electricity  drive  the  machinery  of  a  vast  factory  system.  There 
weights  and  measures  were  comparatively  unimportant;  now  the 
success  of  every  process  of  manufacturing  depends  upon  their 
accurate  adjustment.  There  diversity  made  unification  impera- 
tive; here  uniformity  forbids  disturbance.  Then  a  change  of  all 
things  became  a  national  fetish;  now  English-speaking  Ameri- 
cans are  justly  proud  of  and  unwilling  to  change  any  of  their 
basic  institutions.  Then  not  a  mile  of  railway  was  in  France; 
now  there  are  230,000  miles  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Then  France  was  but  nine-tenths  the  size  of  Ontario;  now  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  an  area  thirty-five  times  that  of 
France.  Then  France  had  a  population  of  but  26,000,000;  now 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  a  population  of  90,000,000. 
There  the  population  has  increased  12,000,000  in  110  years;  here 
it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  in  10  years.  There  the 
new  weights  and  measures  were  forced  on  a  people  accustomed 
to  arbitrary  laws ;  here  the  people  govern  themselves  and  are 
quick  to  resent  the  interference  of  the  police  power  in  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  If  the  attempt  has  failed  there,  how  can  it  succeed 
here? 

Metric  Only  in  Name. 

Bad  as  is  the  condition  in  France  and  Germany  the  metric 
system  is  at  its  best  there.  The  claim  that  it  is  in  general  use 
in  other  countries  where  it  has  been  introduced  is  the  most  hollow 
of  shams.  Governments  may  use  it  for  ofiicial  business,  but  it 
has  made  little  progress  among  the  people.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  condition  in  the  Philippines.  In  1849  it  was  made  the 
ofiBcial  Spanish  system,  with  the  object  of  thus  making  it  the 
popular  system.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years  it  is  to-day  what 
it  was  when  the  decree  was  signed,  an  official  system  and  practi- 
cally nothing  more.  Proof  of  this  is  overwhelming.  The  accompany- 
ing photograph,  taken  a  year  ago  on  the  wharf  at  Manila  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  custom  house  where  the  metric  system  is  the 
only  official  standard  of  weight  allowed,  shows  a  group  of  Fili- 
pinos weighing  mats  of  sugar  by  the  old  Spanish  arroba,  which 
can  be  seen  plainly  marked  on  the  scales.  The  scene  is  typical 
of  Philippine  conditions.  The  old  Spanish  system  is  the  custom- 
ary standard  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  the  single  standard  for 
all  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  It  is  the  system  in 
which  the  Filipino  thinks.  To  a  slight  extent  trade  has  intro- 
duced other  standards,  such  as  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  English, 
while  the  government  practice  for  fifty- five  years  has  injected  the 
metric  system  in  spots.  This  scene  is  worth  volumes  of  unsup- 
ported assertions  that  the  metric  system  is  used  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  shows  just  what  we  might  expect  and  represents  the 
conditions  in  nearly  all  so-called  metric  countries. 

A  General  Revolution. 

Nor  is  the  failure  to  eradicate  the  old  weights  and  measures 
difficult  to  explain.  Ideas  of  size  and  weight  are  the  earliest  to 
be  imprinted  on  the  human  mind,  and  throughout  life  the  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  measure  are  found  necessary  for  every  occu- 
pation. They  are  fixed  in  the  dimensions  of  all  tools  and  indus- 
trial products,  and  become  a  part  of  the  language.    To  change 


established  standards  like  the  English  for  others  that,  like  the 
metric  are  incommensurable,  is  a  problem  so  vast  and  intricate 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  it.  It  involves  a  gen- 
eral! readjustment  of  values,  for  we  naturally  use  round  num- 
bers, and  a  change  to  metrio  weight  or  measure  gives  imprac- 
ticable fractions.  Milk  at  eight  cents  a  quart  is  8  448-1000  cents 
per  liter.  Is  the  price  to  be  raised  or  lowered?  Hay  at  $15  per 
ton  (2,000  pounds)  is  $16.53  per  metric  ton.  Is  the  farmer  to 
receive  more  or  less?  A  tariff  rate  on  wire  nails  is  three-fifths 
of  one  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  1.3227  cents  per  kilogram.  Is  the 
tariff  to  be  raised  or  lowered?  A  passenger  fare  on  a  railroad  is 
two  cents  per  mile,  equal  to  1.242  cents  per  kilometer.  Will  the 
rate  be  increased  or  decreased?  A  manufacturer  is  paying  nine 
cents  per  yard  for  weaving  cloth,  equal  to  9  837-1000  cents  per 
meter.  Are  wages  to  be  raised  or  lowered?  The  screw  threads 
on  all  steam,  gas  and  water  pipe  above  and  below  the  groimd, 
now  based  on  the  English  inch,  will  not  fit  the  new  metric  thread. 
How  are  they  to  be  changed?  No  wonder,  when  referring  to  a 
change  of  standards  in  all  arts  and  industries.  Napoleon  ex- 
claimed:   "It  frightens  the  reason." 

In  the  light  of  the  metric  failure  in  other  countries  and  of 
the  inherent  and  infinite  difficulty  of  the  task,  a  change  of  the 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures  now  established  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  Russia,  must  be  stamped 
as  everlastingly  impossible. 

The  Continental  Chaos. 
Although  a  complete  change  is  impossible,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  for  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  to 
be  introduced  into  a  country  by  official  coercion.  The  resulting 
use  of  two  sets  of  incommensurable  standards  causes  a  confusion 
that  beggars  description,  but  which  is  seen  in  Continental  Europe. 
There  it  causes  a  blind  staggering  between  incommensurable 
units,  endless  errors,  clouding  of  ideas  of  size  and  weight,  and 
loss  of  time,  which  are  faintly  reflected  in  the  following  statement 
of  a  simplified  method  of  estimating  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
cloth  in  Germany  at  the  present  time: 

"The  raw  material  is  purchased  by  the  English  pound.  The 
finished  goods  are  sold  by  the  French  meter.  The  yarn  counts  are 
English,  while  the  length  and  width  of  the  finished  goods  are 
metric^  The  length  of  the  yarn  is  expressed  in  meters,  while  the 
counts  are  English  based  upon  the  yard  and  the  pound.  From 
this  hodgepodge,  the  weight  of  the  yarn  is  calculated  in  grams, 
which  is  extended  by  another  arithmetical  somersault  at  a  price 
given  in  marks  per  English  pound,  and  to  cap  the  climax  the  total 
length  of  the  yarn  in  meters  is  reduced  to  English  yards  and  then 
to  English  skeins  of  560  yards  each!" 

Too  Much  for  the  Turks. 

The  metricites  assert  that  no  country  that  has  introduced 
the  metric  system  has  ever  shown  any  signs  of  returning  to  the 
old  system.  This  is  disproved  by  Turkey,  The  experience  with 
the  metric  system  in  Constantinople  under  that  government, 
probably  as  arbitrary  as  any  on  earth,  is  thus  stated  by  Ch.  Ed. 
Guillaume,  of  the  Bureau  International  des  Poids  et  Mesures: 

"A'  law  of  1866  made  the  metric  system  compulsory  in  Con- 
stantinople after  five  years.  As  a  consequence  the  old  measures 
were  confiscated  and  destroyed  in  the  eapitol.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  new  system  into  the  provinces.  Even  at 
Constantinople  the  old  standards  have  appeared  little  by  little, 
and  notwithstanding  an  energetic  campaign  in  favor  of  the  metric 
system,  the  Council  of  State,  recognizing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  force,  have  authorized  anew  the  use  of  the  old  Turkish 
system.  Therefore,  at  present  the  use  of  the  two  systems  is  per- 
missible." 

Changing  to  Standard  Time. 

The  change  to  standard  time  some  years  ago  is  often  cited  as 
proof  of  the  ease  with  which  our  weights  and  measures  can  be 
changed,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question.  Measuring  time 
cannot  be  compared  with  measuring  material  objects.  Moreover, 
the  change  referred  to  was  merely  a  change  of  the  point  at  which 
the  measurement  of  the  time  of  day  began.  The  system  of  meas- 
uring was  unchanged.  A  change  of  the  time  system  itself  was 
a  part  of  the  original  metric  system,  but  was  abandoned  after  a 
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few  years  in  France.  In  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  we 
still  meet  the  evidence  of  that  metric  failure  in  the  form  of  such 
incomprehensible  expressions  as  "1  nivose,"  instead  of  "December 
21." 

Counting  the  Cost. 

The  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  changing  the  system  in  certain 
industries  make  the  metric  proposition  still  more  absurd.  On 
this  point  I  will  quote  the  following  expert  evidence  from  the 
manifesto  of  the  British  Weights  and  Measures  Association: 

"Mr.  Tannett-Walker,  of  Messrs.  Tannett- Walker  &  Co., 
hydraulic  engineers,  Leeds,  says  that  on  a  very  low  estimate  it 
would  cost  his  firm  £10  to  £15  per  man  employed  to  introduce 
the  meter  measures.  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  the  firm  of  Wm. 
Sellers  &  Co.,  machine  makers,  Philadelphia,  puts  the  cost  to  his 
firm  at  $200  per  man  employed.  Mr.  MeFarland,  vice-pi'esident 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  estimates 
that  it  would  cost  their  Pittsburg  works  alone  $650,000  to  make 
the  change.  According  to  calculations  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  than  which  it  is  claimed  there  is  no  higher 
scientific  authority  in  the  United  States,  in  a  well  regulated 
machine  shop,  thoroughly  prepared  for  doing  miscellaneous  work, 
employing  250  workmen,  the  cost  of  a  new  outfit  adapted  to 
metric  measures  would  be  $150  to  $600  per  man.  A  low  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  change  to  British  engineers  would  be  £100,000,- 
000;  while  Mr.  Towne,  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  says 
$1,000,000,000  would  not  pay  American  manufacturers  for  the 
cost  of  the  change."  ^ 

The  Metric  rallacy  in  Foreign  Trade. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  metric  system  is  necessary  in  foreign 
trade.  Foreign  trade  depends  upon  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
goods  and  on  the  tariff  imposed.  The  standards  of  weight  or 
measure  by  which  the  goods  have  been  produced  is  in  most  cases 
a  secondary  consideration.  When  it  is  necessary  exporters  can 
reduce  the  English  weights  and  measures  to  any  foreign  equiva- 
lent desired,  whether  it  be  metric,  Chinese  or  what  not,  just  as 
the  French  and  Germans  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  weight 
and  measure  of  a  large  part  of  their  exported  goods  to  English 
standards.  This  may  cause  inconvenience  in  the  counting  house, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  attempting  the  impossible  change  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  country.  With  the  metric  system 
we  should  still  be  compelled  to  reduce  weights  and  measures  to 
the  standards  of  other  countries.  The  following  testimony  from 
metric  sources  shows  how  the  French  and  Belgians  are  forced  to 
conform  to  British  standards : 

Ferdinand  Roy.  Congress  International  pour  I'Unification  du 
Numerotage  des  Fils,  Paris,  1900:  "In  certain  of  our  French 
colonies  the  metric  system  has  not  been  introduced.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  gradually  and  at  first  to  mark  the  number  of 
meters  beside  the  yards,  and  the  metric  beside  the  English  num- 
bers." 

Baron  Esnault-Pelterie,  same  occasion:  "This  difficulty  (in 
foreign  trade)  has  been  solved  in  France,  since  we  export  to  the 
Far  East  our  cloths  folded  by  the  yard,  although  the  metric  is 
the  legal  system  in  France." 

Boucher-Feyerick,  same  occasion:  "We  Belgians  export  enor- 
mous quantities  of  linen  yarn  to  England,  Asia  and  Egypt,  and 
we  cannot  adopt  the  metric  system  without  risking  the  loss  of 
this  trade.  Our  customers  in  the  countries  named  are  familiar 
with  the  English  system  of  numbering,  and  if  we  do  not  give  it 
to  them  our  competitors  will  and  we  shall  lose  the  market.  I 
speak  not  alone  for  myself,  but  for  all  Belgian  spinners.  We 
cannot  change." 

The  Metric  System  is  Permissive. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  metric  system  has  been  permissive 
in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
and  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  can  use  that  system  who 
thinks  it  would  be  to  his  advantage.  The  whole  foreign  trade 
argument  was  admirably  summed  up  by  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour 
when  replying  to  Sir  T.  Dewar  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

"Of  the  total  value  of  the  oversea  trade  of  this  country  in 
1903,  42  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-half,  was  conducted  with  the 
countries  in  which  the  metric  system  is  in  force.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  at  present  to  propose  a  measure  for  the  compulsory  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  in  this  country,  but  I  may  remind  my  honor- 
able friend  that  the  use  of  the  metric  system  was  legalized  for  all 


purposes  some  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  therefore  open  to  any  per- 
son trading  with  foreign  countries  to  make  use  of  it." 

Moreover,  in  most  of  the  countries  included  to  make  the  42 
per  cent,  the  metric  system  is  but  an  official  sham.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  trade  of  the  Philippines,  where  75  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  consist  of  hemp,  bought  and  sold  on  the  plantations  and 
in  the  island  markets  by  the  old  Spanish  arroba  and  picul.  This 
weight  is  then  reduced  to  the  metric  system  for  assessing  the 
export  duty,  and  then  95  per  cent,  of  the  hemp  is  shipped  to 
England  and  the  United  States  to  be  sold  and  spun  by  the  Eng- 
lish yard-pound.  Thus  the  metric  system  in  the  Philippines,  as 
in  most  so-called  metric  countries,  is  simply  a  bureaucratic 
obstruction  to  business. 

The  textile  schedules  of  the  Chinese  tariff  show  the  general 
use  of  the  English  standards.  Of  fifty-three  textile  items,  the 
rate  for  three  of  them  is  based  oh  the  Chinese  catty  (1% 
pounds);  for  five  the  rate  is  ad  valoi'em;  while  on  all  the 
other  forty-five  the  duty  is  levied  by  the  English  yard,  inch  or 
pound.  The  Japanese  tariff  tells  a  similar  story.  The  fact  is 
that  as  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned  we  should  keep  our  old 
English  weights  and  measures. 

Calculations. 

The  simplicity  in  calculations  claimed  for  the  metric  system 
is  overestimated.  In  practice  the  English  units  are  divided  deci- 
mally when  necessary,  thus  giving  the  advantage  of  decimals 
without  the  disadvantage  of  being  tied  to  them  exclusively.  Ex- 
amples can  be  given  where  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  metric 
system  offer  an  advantage  in  calculations;  m  other  cases  the 
vulgar  fractions  of  the  English  system  are  more  convenient. 

The  metricites  tell  us  that  their  system  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  mastered  in  a  few  days  or  at  most  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
they  fail  to  prove  their  claim  by  mastering  the  system  themselves. 
Thus  R.  P.  Williams,  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Teachers,  con- 
fesses in  School  Science  that:  "Even  among  scientists  who  use  it 
(the  metric  system)  exclusively,  there  is  much  ignorance  outside 
their  special  field.  The  chemist  who  knows  milligrams  and  liters 
as  he  knows  his  own  name  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  hectares  and 
steres."  The  resemblance  of  the  metric  names  and  the  repetition 
of  the  decimal  divisions  make  the  metric  tables  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  and  remember. 

Correlation  of  Units. 

The  metric  system  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  correlation 
between  the  units  of  length,  capacity  and  weight,  one  cubic  deci- 
meter of  distilled  water  being  the  weight  of  a  kilogram  and  the 
cubic  capacity  of  a  liter.  These  relations  are  not  exact,  as  the 
standard  kilogram  at  Paris  has  been  found  to  be  inaccurate,  but 
they  are  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  and  are  an  advan- 
tage in  many  cases,  particularly  in  chemical  laboratories.  It 
must,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English  system  also  offers  con- 
venient ratios  between  length,  capacity  and  weight.  A  cubic 
foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  1,000  ounces  very  nearly,  and 
consequently  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  water  occupies  32  cubic 
feet;  the  British  Imperial  gallon  is  equal  to  10  pounds  of  water. 
While  for  the  solution  of  chemical  problems  these  correlations 
of  the  English  units  are  not  as  convenient  as  those  of  the  metric, 
they  are  not  to  be  despised. 

Tine  Measurements. 
The  claim  that  the  metric  system  is  better  adapted  for  fine 
measurements  is  unsound.  Both  the  meter  and  the  inch 
are  arbitrary  standards  and  theoretically  one  is  as  well  adapted 
for  measuring  as  the  other.  Practically  the  inch  is  preferred  by 
many  engineers.  Thus  Henry  R.  Towne,  of  the  Yale  and  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  states: 

"The  millimeter  being  approximately  four  one-hundredths  of 
an  inch  in  length  is  four  times  bigger  than  the  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  next  subdivision  which  you  can  use  as  a  division 
of  the  millimeter  is  four  times  bigger  than  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  The  millimeter  is  not  as  convenient  a  measure  in  fine  work 
as  the  inch." 
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The  Centigrade  thermometer  which  is  generally  offered  as  a 
companion  piece  to  the  metric  system  is  inferior  to  the  Fahren- 
heit. First,  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  too  large  for  the  accuracy 
necessary  in  many  kinds  of  work;  1°  Centigrade  being  equal  to 
1.8°  Fahrenheit.  The  Centigrade  zero  point  is  so  high  that  it 
necessitates  using  "degrees  above"  and  "degrees  below,"  much 
more  frequently  to  express  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature. 
The  complicated  calculation  of  average  temperature  for  plus  and 
minus  degrees  is  more  frequently  required  with  the  Centigrade 
system. 

Scientists  and  the  People. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  must  use  the  metric  system 
because  scientists  have  done  so.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  same  weights  and  measures  in  the  laboratory  and  the  work- 
shop, it  is  not  essential.  Latin  is  still  the  language  of  science, 
but  as  a  language  of  a  people,  is  dead.  If  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  in  scientific  and  popular  practice  is  sought,  it  can 
be  reached  with  the  least  disturbance  by  changing  the  methods 
of  the  few  to  conform  with  those  of  the  many. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  metric  system  would  affect  a  saving 
of  one  to  three  years  in  the  school  life  of  every  child.  This  claim 
is  made  ridiculous  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  schedule  of 
the  schools  of  New  York  City,  less  than  seven  weeks  out  of  the 
eight  years  of  school  life  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  compound 
numbers,  weights  and  measures. 

The  Stability  of  Standards. 

A'nother  claim  is  that  the  metric  system  is  more  stable  because 
the  metal  standards  at  Paris  are  of  a  better  form  and  alloy. 
There  has  never  been  a  metric  standard  at  Paris  that  was  not  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  The  first  one,  the  earth,  was  abandoned  as 
too  large  and  irregular  in  form;  the  old  meter  of  the  archives, 
an  end  standard,  was  rendered  useless  by  wear;  new  ones  made 
in  1875  were  condemned  for  impurities  in  the  metal ;  while,  the 
standards  of  1889  were  based  on  the  worn  out  meter  of  the 
archives;  finally  the  standards  of  1875  and  1889  were  mixed 
together  and  distributed  by  lot  to  various  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  standards  are  in  the  custody  of  the  rhost 
conservative  Bureau  of  Standards  on  earth,  that  of  the  British 
Government,  at  London.  The  same  bar  has  served  for  compari- 
son for  more  than  fifty  years.  A  new  set  of  British  standards, 
of  iridio-platinum,  the  most  permanent  alloy  known,  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  British  Government.  Duplicates  should  be 
placed  in  the  capitol  of  every  English-speaking  country  and  regu- 
larly verified  by  comparison  with  the  prototypes  at  London.  We 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  British 
standards.  If  an  immutable  standard  is  ever  found  in  Nature 
it  will  serve  for  the  English  system  as  well  as  for  the  metric. 

What  is  Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures? 

We  are  told  by  the  metricites  that  the  metric  system  is  uni- 
form, while  the  English  system  is  not.  What  do  they  mean  by 
uniformity?  Do  th^  refer  to  the  division  of  the  standards,  to 
the  names  of  the  units,  to  the  objects  measured,  to  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  system  has  been  used,  to  the  area  over  which  it 
prevails,  or  to  the  number  of  people  by  whom  it  is  used?  For 
some  of  these  purposes  uniformity  is  desirable,  while  for  others 
it  is  very  objectionable. 

(a)  The  metric  units  are  obtained  through  a  uniform  division 
or  multiplication  by  10.  This  fails  to  .give  the  units  which  all 
human  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best,  such  as  the  yard, 
foot  and  inch,  approximations  of  which  are  found  in  every  natural 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Dividing  the  meter,  40  inches, 
by  10,  the  foot  is  lost  and  we  get  the  decimeter,  4  inches,  for 
which  there  is  little  use.  Dividing  the  decimeter  by  10,  the  inch 
is  lost  and  we  get  the  centimeter,  4-10  inch.  Multiplying  the 
meter  successively  by  10  we  get  the  dekameter  and  hektometer, 
which  are  not  used,  the  kilometer,  %  mile,  and  the  myriameter, 
which  is  useless. 

The  case  is  worse  when  we  come  to  the  metric  units  of  area, 
for  which  the  constant  factor  is  100  instead  of  10.    From  the 


square  decimeter  (16  square  inches)  there  is  a  jump  to  a  square 
meter  (1,550  square  inches),  which  is  one  hundred  times  as  large. 
Still  worse  are  the  units  of  cubic  capacity,  which  are  obtained 
by  the  constant  factor  1000,  giving  for  example,  the  cubic  deci- 
meter (61  cubic  inches)  and  next  the  cubic  meter  equal  to  61,000 
cubic  inches. 

In  Conflict  with  Nature. 

To  get  the  units  suitable  for  the  varied  wants  of  man,  the 
divisions  must  be  irregular  as  in  the  English  system,  where  the 
inch  is  successively  multiplied  by  12,  3  and  1760  to  get  the  foot, 
yard,  and  mile.  Each  of  these  units  may  be  divided  in  any  way 
that  is  most  convenient,  by  10  or  by  any  other  number.  The 
exclusively  decimal  divisions  of  the  metric  system  are  in  conflict 
with  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  which  divides  things  by 
successive  halving.  To  get  one-half  with  decimals  we  must  first 
divide  by  10  and  take  five  of  these  parts;  to  get  one- fifth  we 
take  two  of  them;  to  get  one-quarter  we  first  divide  by  100  and 
then  take  twenty-five  of  the  parts;  to  get  one-eighth  we  divide 
by  1000  and  take  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  parts;  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  express  one-third,  one-sixth,  one-seventh, 
or  one-ninth  by  the  metric  or  decimal  system. 

The  people  of  no  countiy  have  ever  used  or  can  ever  use  an 
exclusively  decimal  scale  of  weights  and  measures.  The  French 
and  Germans  divide  the  kilogram  into  halves  and  call  one  of  them 
a  pound,  which  they  again  divide  into  halves  and  quarters.  The 
Germans  divide  the  kilogram  into  two  hundred  parts  and  call  one 
of  them  a  loth.  These  illustrations,  which  can  be  extended  in- 
definitely, prove  that  our  English  units  obtained  by  irregular 
divisions  are  necessary  for  human  wants.  The  metricites  answer 
that  the  metric  units  can  be  divided  irregularly  if  necessary. 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  changing  our  weights  and  measures? 

It  is  true  that  the  English  system  is  not  as  uniform  in  this 
respect  as  is  desirable.  We  have  the  troy,  avoirdupois,  and 
apothecaries'  weights,  two  gallons,  two  tons  and  other  variations. 
The  remedy  for  this  diversity  is  to  be  found  in  the  elimination 
of  units  and  not  in  an  increase  of  their  number.  We  have,  for 
example,  two  tons.  The  metricites  would  give  us  one  more  by 
adding  the  metric  ton,  whereas  we  need  one  less.  Moreover,  the 
very  persistence  of  variations,  such  as  the  long  ton,  stamps  the 
metric  proposition  as  absurd.  If  these  minor  irregularities  can- 
not be  removed,  how  can  the  entire  English  system  be  abolished? 

The  Uniformity  of  Confusion. 

(b)  The  names  of  the  metric  system  are  uniform.  They  indi- 
cate by  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes  the  multiple  or  division  of  the 
base  unit.  This  method,  for  example,  gives:  millimeter,  centi- 
meter, decimeter,  dekameter,  hektometer,  kilometer,  myriameter. 
These  names  are  so  long  and  so  much  alike  as  to  be  impracticable 
and  confusing.  The  French  and  Germans  do  not,  cannot  use 
them;  they  abbreviate  them  or  use  letters  instead.  The  system 
is  unnatural.  Mankind  needs  short  names,  easily  recognized. 
The  outward  resemblance  of  diverse  things  always  causes  con- 
fusion. The  superiority  of  the  English  expressions  is  seen  at  a 
glance;  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile,  grain,  ounce  and  pound.  Short, 
crisp  expressions,  each  different  in  sound  and  appearance  from 
the  others. 

The  metric  combination  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  with  the 
constant  decimal  scale  gives  some  curious  results.  The  cubic 
decimeter  is  equal  to  61  cubic  inches,  and  the  cubic  decameter  is 
61,000,000  cubic  inches.  In  other  words,  a  cubic  decimeter,  a  cube 
4  inches  high,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  becomes  a  cube  33  feet 
high.  The  metric  names  were  adopted  by  Robespierre  at  the 
height  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Even  the  scientific  theorists  who 
invented  the  metric  system  condemned  them. 

The  World's  Work  by  Each  System. 

(c)  As  to  the  desirable  unifoi-mity  in  respect  to  the  objects 
measured  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  comparisons.  A  fair  basis 
is  found  by  setting  Australia,  Canada,  Russia,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  inch  is  the  basic  stand- 
ard, against  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden 
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and  Switzerland,  where  the  meter  is  used.  With  this  classifica- 
tion the  daily  energy  of  the  people  in  foot  tons  is  301,350  millions 
for  the  English  system  and  131,750  millions  for  the  metric. 
Rated  by  wealth  in  pounds  sterling,  the  English  countries  have 
31,770  millions;  the  metric,  22,960  millions.  Of  manufactures, 
the  English  system  is  credited  with  2,719  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally;   the  metric,  1,543  millions. 

English  Evolution  and  French  Revolution. 

(d)  Again  the  English  system  is  superior  as  to  the  time  iu 
which  it  has  been  used.  It  was  developed  in  the  British  Isles  by 
a  process  of  evolution  that  antedates  history.  It  was  brought  to 
America  by  the  earliest  English  settlers,  and  as  far  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  concerned,  is  practically  the  only 
system  they  have  ever  had.  It  was  carried  to  Russia  by  the  ship 
carpenters  taken  there  in  1698  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  was  coin- 
cident with  the  introduction  of  Eussia  to  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  metric  system  made  its  first  appearance  in  France 
in  1790,  and  was  adopted  by  Germany  in  1870.  Its  career  as  a 
single  standard  for  any  people  is  yet  to  begin. 

Encircling  the  Globe. 

(e)  The  English  system  is  superior  as  regards  the  uniformity 
of  place.  The  area  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
is  15,469,054  square  miles,  including  the  best  part  of  the  earth- 
with  Russia,  24,129,449  square  miles.  That  of  France  and  the 
German  Empire  with  their  colonies  is  3,458,830  square  miles, 
much  of  which  is  a  desert.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  earth  a 
mixture  of  weights  and  measures  is  used,  in  which  the  English 
system  possesses  an  increasing  lead  over  all  others. 

(f )  As  to  the  desirable  uniformity  in  respect  to  persons  the  Eng- 
lish system  is  again  far  in  the  lead.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  system 
used  as  a  single  standard  by  any  people.  Excluding  the  natives 
of  India  and  other  colonies  it  is  the  single  standard  for  140,000  000 
people  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  while 
140,000,000  people  in  Russia  use  a  linear  system  based  on  the 
English  inch.  The  metric  system  can  ofl^er  nothing  to  approach 
this.  Including  subject  races  we  find  600,000,000  people  in  the 
British  Empire,  Russia  and  the  United  States  where  the  English 
lEch  is  the  basic  linear  standard,  while  125,000,000  are  under  the 
control  of  French  and  German-speaking  Europe. 

A  Wanning  Againsit  Change. 
_  Summing  up  the  question  we  find  all  English  uniformity  de- 
sirable; all  metric  uniformity  undesirable.  When  asked  to  give 
up  the  English  system  and  accept  the  metric,  let  the  answer  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  be  the  reply  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
to  the  same  request  eighty  years  ago,  changing  his  words  to  con- 
form to  the  altered  conditions  of  to-day: 

That  neither  country  (Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States) 
has  yet  changed  its  law  (regarding  weights  and  measures V  is 
perhaps  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  in  reference  to  the  Irin 
ciple  of  uniformity,  for  both.  If  this  report  were  au?horLd  to 
speak  to  both  nations,  as  it  is  required  to  speak  to  the  legislature 
of  one  of  them,  on  a  subject  in  which  the  object  of  pursuit  is  the 
same  for  both  and  the  interest  in  it  common  to  both,  it  would 
say-Ig  your  object  uniformity?  Then  before  you  chan-ranv 
part  of  your  system,  such  as  it  is,  compare  the  uniformity  you 
Ttfv  T  ^J^}iormitj  you  ma/gain  by  the  alteratfon 

At  this  hour  sixty  millions  of  Britons,  who  in  the  next  generatron 

^nd  the  TTn,-tr?.1'  ""l^  "^^f^  """^'""^  Americans  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  the  same  legal  system  of  weights  and 

^ZITM  T^''  ^T'  y^'"'^'  foot  and  inch-their  bushel  of 

wheat,  their  pound  avoirdupois,  and  their  pound  troy,  their  cord 
of  wood  and  their  ton  of  shipping  are  the  same.  They  are  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  two  that  have  with  each  ot/er  the  most 
of  that  intercourse  which  requires  the  constant  use  of  weights 
and  measures.  Any  change  whatever  in  the  system  of  the  one, 
which  would  not  be  adopted  by  the  other,  would  destroy  all  this 
existmg  uniformity.  Precious,  indeed,  must  be  that  uniformity 
the  mere  promise  of  which,  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  the  law 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  this. 

Injecting  the  Metric  Virus. 
The  introduction  of  the  metric  system  is  not  opposed  from  a 
fear  that  we  may  lose  the  English  standards,  for  that  is  impos- 


sible, but  from  a  knowledge  based  on  the  experience  of  every 
country  into  which  the  metric  system  has  been  forced,  that  a 
mixture  of  incommensurable  standards  means  chaos.  If  any  one 
wants  to  use  the  metric  standards  they  can  legally  do  so.  Further 
legislation  means  force  to  establish  the  metric  system  and  sup- 
press the  English.  The  possibility  of  enacting  such  laws  arises 
from  the  indifi'erence  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  would  be 
most  affected,  and  by  the  activity  of  the  very  few  metric  theo- 
rists who  carry  a  vast  weight  of  authority — college  presidents, 
professors  and  scientists,  especially  the  scientists  who  occupy 
official  positions.  Educated  and  plausible,  they  carry  weight  with 
unthinking  politicians.  At  Washington  they  swarm  through  the 
government  bureaus  and  lobbies  of  the  Capitol,  and  get  the  ear 
of  cabinet  oflScers  to  exalt  the  metric  system  and  vilify  the  Eng- 
lish. Until  within  two  years  they  had  been  unopposed.  In  1893 
one  of  them,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  then  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  discard  the  yard  bar 
given  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  as  a  standard,  and 
issue  an  order  that  the  yard  should  be  "derived  from  the  meter," 
a  task  absurdly  impossible.  The  same  bureaucratio  order  con- 
tained the  following  sentence: 

"Such  action  (deriving  the  yard  from  the  meter)  will  also 
have  the  great  advantage  of  putting  us  (the  United  States)  in 
direct  relation  in  ou*  weights  and  measures  with  all  civilized 
nations." 

Thus  did  this  bureaucrat  raise  the  United  States  to  civilization 
and  leave  the  British  Empire  in  barbarism.  To  allay  suspicion 
he  added:  "The  practical  eflfeet  on  our  customary  weights  and 
measures  is,  of  course,  nothing." 

The  employees  of  that  United  States  Government  bureau  have 
since  been  industriously  trying  to  measure  a  yard  with  a  meter 
stick,  and  weigh  a  pound  by  a  kilogram,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  This  nonsensical  order  was  given  that  the  metrieites 
might  pretend  that  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  metric 
system.  How  well  it  has  been  so  used  to  support  the  metric 
cause  in  England  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  vice-president  of  the  Decimal 
Association,  in  Electrical  Engineer,  London,  Dec.  23,  1904:  "Is 
it  generally  known  that  America  has  so  far  departed  from  the 
British  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  to  adopt  the  meter  as 
the  fundamental  standard  of  length,  the  yard  being  derived  from 
such  standard  meter?" 

E.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Decimal  Association,  in  Electrical 
Engineer,  London,  Jan.  6,  1905:  "Within  the  last  few  years  the 
United  States  have  adopted  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  have 
adopted  a  yard  derived  Irom  the  meter.  This  will  show  whether 
present  day  business  needs  tend  in  the  direction  of  decimalized 
weights  and  measures,  in  harmony  with  our  universal  scale  of 
notation,  or  not." 

The  Remedy. 

The  danger  to  our  weights  and  measures  lies  in  the  indiffer- 
ence to  such  methods  as  these.  The  remedy  is  found  in  fair  dis- 
cussion which,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  last  two 
years,  the,  metric  cause  cannot  stand.  Three  years  ago  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  reported  a  compulsory  metric  bill 
favorably  by  a  vote  of  16  to  2.  To-day  in  the  same  committee, 
the  same  measure  has  but  one  supporter.  The  cause  of  the 
change?  Discussion,  which  has  shown  that  in  the  matter  of 
weights  and  measures  English-speaking  countries  are  objects  of 
envy  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  18,  1905. 


There  is  on  exhibition  in  the  oflaee  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  an  ingot  of  the  first  refined  copper  produced 
in  Canada.  It  is  from  the  works  of  the  Montreal  Copper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  who  now  have  an  eight  ton  plant  in  constant 
operation.  Their  copper  is  remarkably  pure,  averaging  in  the 
neighborhood  of  99.75  per  cent.  Most  of  their  output  finds  a 
market  in  foreign  countries,  the  home  consumption  being  as  yet 
comparatively  small. 
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III. — The  Manufacture  of  Leather. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
occupied  quite  a  prominent  position  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and, 
during  the  past  few  years,  through  the  stimulus  from  a  larger 
home  market  and  increasing  sales  to  foreign  markets,  has  grown 
greatly.  As  compared  with  a  decade  ago  the  value  of  the  leather 
produced  in  the  country  may  safely  be  said  to  have  doubled. 
There  are  from  18  to  20  large  establishments  in  operation  and 
fully  50  small  ones.  No  tanning  is  done  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  and  practically  none  in  British  Columbia.  Bark, 
chrome  and  combination  tanning  methods  are  employed,  the  spent 
bark  being  utilized  in  large  establishments  in  specially  constructed 
furnaces.  Though  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  extent  of  leather  produced,  the  quality  of  the  Can- 
adian product  is  not  surpassed.  The  Canadian  specialties  are 
hemlock  sole  and  harness,  black  and  coloured  shoe  leathers, 
coloured  and  fancy  side  leathers  for  the  bag,  trunk  and  saddle 
trades.   In  Toronto  there  are  several  sheep-skin  tanneries  as  well. 

Speaking  generally,  Quebec  supplies  the  cheapest  grades  of 
leathers,  chiefly  black,  Ontario  the  better  finished  lines  both 
black  and  coloured.  A  portion  of  the  American  patterned  machin- 
ery employed  and  formerly  imported  is  now  being  manufactured 
in  the  Dominion,  such  as  bark  mills,  fleshing  machines,  glazing 
jacks,  drums  and  presses ;  but  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate 
machinery  is  still  made  in  the  United  States.  The  import  duty 
on  machinery  is  25  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  hemlock  ex- 
tract in  New  Brunswick  has  already  had  a  beginning,  and  will 
doubtless  grow  as  the  price  of  bark  and  laboui  advance. 

VIL— Sulphuric  Acid,  Acetic  Acid,  Wood  Alcohol, 
Charcoal  and  Ammonia. 

The  manufacture  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  has  not  yet 
been  developed  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of  sulphur  found 
throughout  the  Dominion  would  justify.  There  is  enough  sul- 
phur in  Canada  to  supply  the  entire  home  market  with  acid  and 
even  to  develop  a  considerable  export  trade.  Only  a  few  firms, 
however,  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
product  is  used  in  the  refining  of  Canadian  petroleum,  some  five 
million  pounds  being  annually  consumed  for  this  purpose.  Que- 
bec, Ontario,  and  British  Columbia  are  each  represented  in  the 
acid  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the  construction  of  electro- 
lytic lead  smelters  will  lead  to  the  sulphur  dioxide  obtained  from 
the  galena  being  made  into  sulphuric  acid,  as  is  done  at  the 
Electric  Lead  Reduction  Co.'s  works  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y., 
where,  it  is  stated,  the  sulphiiric  acid  produced  yields  a  financial 
return  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  process. 

At  London,  Ontario,  the  Canada  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co. 
turns  out  about  fifteen  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  per  day:  brim- 
stone, imported  from  the  States,  is  used,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Sicilian  sulphur.  This  company  does  not  use  pyrites  on  account 
of  the  arsenic  it  contains.  The  process  employed  is  the  chamber 
one,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  "contact"  process 
has  not  yet  been  tried  in  Canada.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  by 
many  manufacturers,  such  as  tack,  screw,  nail,  leather  and  fer- 
tilizer makers,  wholesale  druggists,  dyers  and  oil-refiners.  Phos- 
phates of  calcium  and  sodium  are  also  made  by  this  company, 
native  phosphates  and  the  animal  charcoal  (bone  black)  rejected 
by  sugar  refiners  serving  as  sources  of  phosphorus.  The  acid 
phosphate  of  calcium  is  employed  in  the  baking-powder  trade 
instead  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  claimed  to  be  less  costly,  to 
keep  better,  and  to  restore  to  the  flour  the  phosphates  which,  by 


the  modern  methods  of  milling,  have  been  removed  from  the 
wheat. 

Sulphites,  bisulphites,  crude  acetic  acid  from  the  grey  acetate 
of  lime,  chlorides  of  zinc  and  iron  and  Glauber's  salts  are  like- 
wise made. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  acetic  acid,  wood- 
alcohol  and  charcoal  are  obtained;  hence  Canada,  with  its 
enormous  supply  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  should  be  able  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  production  of  acetic  acid  and  wood  spirit. 
At  the  present  time  the  residual  charcoal  from  the  retorts  does 
not  find  a  ready  market,  owing  to  the  comparatively  high  rates 
for  transport  as  compared  with  other  fuels,  weight  for  weight. 
The  outlook  in  this  direction  is,  however,  brightening.  Among 
the  firms  engaged  in  this  manufacture  might  be  mentioned  the 
Standard  Chemical  Co.,  with  plants  at  Fenelon  Falls,  Deseronto 
and  Longford,  Ontario,  and  Cookshire,  Quebec,  the  Canada  Paint 
Co.,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Co., 
which  is  said  to  have  the  largest  retort  plant  in  the  world.  Very 


Soap  Boiling. 
6  kettles,  each  holding  120,000  lbs. 


keen  competition  has  to  be  faced  in  this  connection  with  the 
United  States,  as  a  combination  of  some  175  manufacturers 
practically  controls  the  market.  The  crude  acetate  of  lime  pro- 
duced in  the  distillation  process  is  converted  into  acetic  acid, 
some  of  which  is  sold  for  dye  and  colour-making  purposes,  while 
a  considerable  portion  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Australia. 

The  wood  alcohol,  obtained  at  the  same  time  as  the  acetic  acid, 
supplies  the  home  market  and  is  also  exported  largely  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Japan,  and  Australia.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  timber  is  imported  from  Canada 
by  makers  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  United  States.^^ 

The  total  production  of  ammonia  from  all  the  gas  liquors 
obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  throughout  the 
Dominion  is,  the  writer  is  informed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Harvey  of  To- 
ronto, about  235,000  pounds  of  a  28°  Beaume  solution.  As  this 
quantity  is  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  supply  the  Canadian 

(29)  Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Standard  C-hemlcal  Co. 
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market  by  some  100,000  lbs.,  that  amount  is  exported  to  the 
States.  Besides  the  numerous  trade  preparations  of  ammonia 
used  for  household  and  other  purposes,  "aqua  ammonia"  and 
anhydrous  liquid  ammonia  are  the  two  principal  forms  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  The  process  consists  in  mixing  milk-of-lime  in 
suitably  constructed  vessels  with  the  ammoniacal  gas  liquor, 
agitating  and  heating  with  steam  and  conducting  the  liberated 
ammonia  through  more  milk-of-lime,  through  a  drip-tank  and, 
in  succession,  through  oil,  charcoal  purifiers,  caustic  alkali  and 
finally  to  tanks  of  distilled  water  kept  cool  by  running  water, 
where  the  gas  is  absorbed  and  the  ammonia  of  commerce  thus 
obtained.  Manufacturers  claim  that  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  be  used  during  the  process  reduces  the  profits  con- 
siderably, as  the  gas-liquors  are  of  a  poor  quality,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding ly2°  Twaddle.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  produced  from 
the  "aqua  ammonia"  by  a  series  of  fractional  distillations,  is 
liquefied  by  pressure  and  stored  in  hundred  pound  welded  iron 
cylinders.  It  contains  99  per  cent,  liquid  NH^  and  finds  its 
principal  use  as  a  refrigerant. 

V. — Soap  and  Glycerine. 

Soap. 

The  soap  industry  in  Canada  is  growing  rapidly;  at  the 
present  time  some  15  large  concerns  are  in  operation,  employing 
in  all  about  2,000  hands.  A  branch  of  the  well-known  firm 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Port  Sunlight  near  Liverpool,  was 
recently  started  in  Toronto,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  10,000 
tons.  Their  products  are  similar  to  those  made  at  their  other 
works,  and  their  raw  materials  are  procured  from  Africa,  the 
United  States,  and  locally  (tallow).  They  own  islands  in  the 
Pacific  from  which  they  import  cocoanut  oil. 

Many  other  firms  are  also  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale  and 
produce  all  grades,  from  the  cheapest  textile  ana  laundry  soaps  to 
the  finer  qualities  of  toilet  soaps.  Great  advances  have  taken 
place  in  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years,  particularly  in 
the  making  of  the  latter.  The  same  system  of  manufacture  ob- 
tains in  England.  The  raw  materials  are  mainly  cocoanut  oil, 
palm  oil,  and  tallow,  the  first  two  in  a  large  measure  superseding 
the  last  mentioned.  The  market  for  Canadian  made  soap  is 
limited,  the  home  market  is  supplied  and  a  large  export  trade  is 
done  with  the  West  Indies  and  Australia.  The  competition  of 
the  United  States  is  felt  more  than  that  of  England  or  France. 
In  1902  the  value  of  the  soap  produced  was  approximately 
$3,000,000.'" 

Glycerine. 

This  necessary  bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  re- 
fined in  some  cases  by  the  producers  themselves ;  others  sell  it  to 
firms  engaged  more  particularly  in  the  refining  trade.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  St.  Henri  Chemical  Co.,  of  Mont- 
real, who  buy  waste  lyes  from  the  soap  manufacturers,  recover 
the  salt  from  the  lye,  refine  the  glycerine  and  sell  to  the  makers 
of  nitro-glycerine.  The  capacity  of  these  works  is  10,000,000  lbs. 
of  waste  lye  yearly.^"- 

VI.  Refined  Chemicals  and  Drugs. 

There  are  very  few  makers  of  refined  chemicals  in  the  Do- 
minion. The  small  demand  for  pure  chemicals  is  mainly  account- 
able for  the  lack  of  local  manufacturers,  the  market  being  neces- 
sarily a  small  one,  and  most  buyers  of  pure  chemicals  for  labora- 
tory uses  are  apt  to  demand  articles  of  the  make  of  one  or  other 
of  the  large  and  old-established  German  or  English  houses.  One 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  the  Canadian  maker  must  desire  a 
higher  tarifi'  on  imported  material.  Of  heavier  chemicals,  how- 
ever, the  Canada  Process  Co.  has  recently  begun  the  manufacture 
and  the  work  is  proving  very  successful.  Such  products  are 
bisulphite,  sulphide,  thiosulphate    (hyposulphite),  sulphite  and 


(30)  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Sunlight  Soap  Co. 

(31)  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  Company. 


sulphate  of  soda,  lime  and  zino  salts,  lactic  acid,  casein,  etc. 
Messrs.  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.  are  continuing  to  extend  along  the 
lines  of  refined  chemicals,  their  gold  and  silver  salts  being  much 
in  demand.  Along  with  these  they  produce  and  refine  such  high- 
grade  chemicals  as  chloroform,  ether,  iodide  of  potassium, 
bromides,  scale  preparations,  iron  and  zinc  salts,  acids  of  phos- 
phorus, syrups,  tinctures  and  flavouring  extracts.  Most  of  the 
raw  materials  are  imported.  In  the  drug  department  this  firm 
has  probably  the  best  grinding  machinery  in  Canada,  where, 
besides  their  own  work,  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  grind- 
ing for  other  firms.  In  the  strictly  pharmaceutical  business, 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Walkerville,  H.  K.  Wampole,  Toronto, 
F.  Stearns,  Windsor,  and  John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  Montreal,  have 
manufacturing  establishments.  Recently  the  brand  "Made  in 
Canada"  has  been  much  in  evidence,  and  many  buyers  prefer  such 
goods,  even  if  they  are  slightly  more  expensive,  to  the  imported 
article. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Liquid  Carbonate  Co.  of  Toronto  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  carbon  dioxide  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  is  now  producing  some  two  tons  a  day.  The  methods  em- 
ployed for  obtaining  the  gas  are  from  the  action  of  an  acid,  such 
as  sulphuric  acid,  on  chalk,  dolomite  or  sodium  carbonate,  and 
by  the  cornbustion  of  coke,  while  it  is  also  got  as  a  bye-product 
from  the  fermentation  vats  in  breweries.  The  gas,  after  being 
washed  and  purified,  is  compressed,  cooled  and,  in  liquid  form. 


Cooling  Soap. 
Each  block  of  soap  weighs  about  2,000  lbs. 


is  forced  into  steel  cylinders  at  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  80 
atmosphei'es.  (The  cylinders  are  tested  to  a  pressure  of  over  200 
atmospheres ) .  This  liquid  gas  finds  a  market  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  is  used  for  aerating  mineral  and  artificial 
waters,  for  forcing  beer  from  barrels  in  the  cellar  to  a  higher 
level  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  it  from  deterioration.  It 
is  al«o  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  as  a  motive  power  in  spray- 
ing trees  with  a  germicidal  solution  and  in  the  laboratory  for 
producing  low  temperature  mixtures.  Numerous  useful  bye-pro- 
ducts are  a  consequence  of  the  process  of  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  such  as  fine  clay  used  by  paper-makers,  Epsom  salts  and 
Glauber's  salts — all  of  which  are  employed  in  many  industries 
and  command  a  ready  sale. 

VII.  Fertilizers. 

Mineral  phosphates,  in  the  form  of  apatite,  are  found  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  Ontario,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  worked 
for  several  years.  About  1891,  in  which  year  the  phosphates 
mined  were  valued  at  $50,000,  a  falling  off  began  in  the  output 
of  this  mineral,  which  continued  up  to  1902,  when  the  amount 
min'ed  was  hardly  worth  recording.    This  industry  is  on  the  in- 
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crease  again,  however,  and  last  year  saw  a  piouuction  valued  at 
some  $8,000.  This  state  of  afi'airs  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  large  supply  of  easily-worked  phosphates  found  in  Florida 
and  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  much  of  which  is  obtained  by  dredging.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  apatite  is 
made  use  of  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  the  Buckingham  Elec- 
tric Reduction  Co.,  who  manufacture  phosphorus  therefrom.'" 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  manufactured  at  the  works  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.,  whose  products  are 
supplied  to  dealers  and  others  engaged  in  the  fertilizer  business. 
The  ammoniacal  liquors  of  the  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto 
Gasworks  are  worked  up  at  the  latter  city  by  the  Michigan 
Ammonia  Co.''  In  Montreal,  one  firm,  at  least,  makes  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  at  one  time  the  gas  works  there  utilized  their 
own  liquors  for  its  production.  Latterly,  however,  the  gas  liquor 
was  exported,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  firm  in  the  United  States. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  fertilizers  are  produced  in  the  Do- 
minion from  refuse  matter,  such  as  blood,  tankage,  bones,  and 
offal,  besides  natural  phosphates.  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Que- 
bec, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British  Columbia, 
all  produce  fertilizers,  more  or  less.^ 

VIII.  Coal-Tar  and  Asphalt. 

Very  little  tar  distillation  is  carried  on  in  the  Dominion, 
owing  mainly  to  the  tar  produced  in  the  gasworks  being  too  thick 


lente  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  will  branch  into  the  production 
of  other  commercial  commodities  arising  out  of  coal-tar  and  its 
distillation  products. 

Asphalt. 

A'sphalt  occurs  naturally  in  several  varieties  as  albertite, 
found  in  King's  and  Albert  Counties,  N.B.,  and  as  maltha,  one 
of  the  stift'er  petroleum  compounds,  which  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, however,  being  almost  too  hard  for  use  in  street  paving. 
Up'  to  1898,  albertite  was  employed  in  gas-making,  and  much  of 
it  was  shipped  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  original  supply  is 
now  exhausted. 


IX.  Calcium  Carbide,  Carborundum, 
and  Graphite. 

Calcium  Carbide. 


Corundum, 


manufacturing  scale 
T.  L.  Willson,  of  the 


The  production  of  this  substance  on  a 
dates  back  only  to  the  year  1891,  when  Mr, 
Willson  Aluminium  Works  at  Spray,  N.C.,  accidentally  obtained 
carbide  whilst  trying  to  reduce  lime  by  carbon  in  the  electric 
furnace.  Instead  of  metallic  calcium  resulting — which  was  to  be 
employed  in  preparing  aluminium — a  hard,  almost  black,  sub- 
stance was  got  which  reacted  violently  with  water,  giving  lime 
and  an  inflammable  gas  clearly  recognizable  as  acetylene.  The 
author  was  privileged,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Kelvin,  to 


Craig  Mine  Mountain,  showing  Workings. 


for  treatment  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  is  mainly  used  for 
saturating  paper,  which  is  employed  largely  as  a  waterproofing 
material  by  builders.  Some  is  boiled  down  into  pitch,  but  about 
one  half  of  the  tar  produced  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  small  distilling  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  which, 
the  writer  understands,  was,  up  to  eighteen  months  ago,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  from  which  coal-tar  oils  were  produced  in  Can- 
ada. The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  at  Sydney  obtain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal-tar  from  their  coke-ovens.  This,  at 
one  time,  found  a  market  in  the  States,  in  Montreal  and  other 
points  in  Canada,  but  recently  arrangements  were  made  with  an 
English  chemical  company  to  locate  at  Sydney  with  a  view  to 
utilizing  all  the  coal-tar  produced  from  the  coke-ovens.  The 
works,  which  are  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent,  are  now  in 
operation  and  doing  a  large  business  in  Canada,  Europe  and  the 
United  States:  the  demand  for  the  company's  products  in  Can- 
ada is  not  sufficient,  hence  the  European  and  American  exports. 
The  present  products  are  pitch  and  the  various  grades  of  benzol, 
creosote-oil  and  carbolic  acid.'=  Large  extensions  are  looked  for 
from  this  company,  which  will  be  guided  by  the  motto  festine 


have  at  one  time  in  his  possession  some  pieces  of  the  first  carbide 
made  by  Mr.  Willson  at  Spray.  Acetylene  being  a  powerful 
illuminating  agent  and  readily  obtained  from  carbide,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  carbide  industry  on  a  commercial  scale  followed 
this  discovery  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  industry  has  pro- 
gressed by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  decade,  in  Europe 
even  to  the  extent  of  over-production.'"  Two  carbide  works  are 
in  operation  in  Canada  using  water  as  their  source  of  power, 
namely,  the  Willson  Carbide  Co.,  at  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  and 
the  Ottawa  Carbide  Co.  Another  important  prospective  com- 
pany is  the  Shawinigan  Carbide  Co.  of  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec." 
The  process  of  manufacturing  consists  in  fusing  together  burned 
lime  and  ground  coke  in  the  electric  furnace;  the  temperature 
required  is  not  so  high  as  that  needed  in  other  operations  for 
which  the  electric  furnace  is  employed,  notably  the  making  of 
carborundum  and  graphite.  The  reaction  taking  place  in  the 
furnace  results  in  a  transference  of  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  to  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  with  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbide  of  calcium. 

The  present  market  value  of  carbide  ($61  per  ton)'"'  affords 


(32)  Minerals  of  Quebec;  published  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
(33 ,  Letter  from  Mr.  Macfarlane,  Chief  Analyst  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department. 

(34)  Inland  Revenue  Bulletin,  No.  81,  1902. 

(351  Letter  from  Mr.  JohnCraven,  Sydney,  2nd  Feb.,  1905. 


(36)  Italv  alone  possesses  enoiish  carbide  pl.mts  to  supply  the  who! 
Europe.   l)r.  J.  W.  Richards,  in  "Electrochemical  Industry,"  Sept.  1902, 

(39)  Capitalized  at  100,000.000  dels. 

(40)  Ontario  Mines  Report,  1901. 
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considerable  profit  to  its  manufacturers,  and  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  ensures  a  brighter  future 
for  the  industry.  In  Ontario  several  towns  have  already  had 
acetylene  installed  for  house  and  street  lighting,  the  gas  being 
generated  at  a  central  station  and  distributed  in  pipes  to  the  con- 
sumers/i  At  the  generating  station  the  gas  is  purified  by  a 
special  process  before  use,  which  obviates  all  the  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  the  employment  of  small  generators — automatic 
or  otherwise — by  individuals,  who  in  most  cases  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  scientific  skill  necessary  for  the  proper  production 
of  the  gas,  simple  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

Carborundum. 

Ten  years  ago  the  very  name  "carborundum"  was  unknown; 
it  is  due  entirely  to  the  advance  made  in  the  development  of 
electrical  power,  obtained  from  tha  immense  waterfalls  of  the 
American  continent,  that  this  as  well  as  other  materials  are  now 
in  daily  use  throughout  the  world.  The  history  of  carborundum 
may  well  be  likened  to  that  of  carbide,  its  discovery  being  acci- 
dental. Mr.  E.  C.  Acheson,  whose  patents  are  employed  in  this 
industry,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  crystals  of  carbon  by  melting 
together  clay  and  carbon,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  hoped  might 
crystallize  from  the  resulting  reduced  aluminium.  Hard  crystals 
were  found  after  the  fused  mass  had  cooled,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  concluded  to  be  carbon  and  aluminium,  and  for 
which  he  invented  the  name  "carbonindum."'  Analysis,  however, 
proved  the  new  substance  to  contain  silicon  and  carbon,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  alumina.    Further  experiments  were  made 


Crystal  of  Corundum,  imbedded  in  Orthoclase  Felspar. 

with  mixtures  of  sand,  carbon,  and  salt  as  a  fluxing  agent,  and 
large  crystalline  masses  of  carborundum  M'ere  obtained.  The 
substance  thus  formed  corresponds  to  the  formula  CSi,  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  is  used  in  place  of  emery  and  corundum.  In 
the  manufacturing  process  the  materials  employed  are  sand,  coke, 
salt,  and  sawdust;  the  coke  is  reduced  to  kernels  of  a  certain 
size,  to  be  used  for  making  the  "core,"  and  other  portions  are 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  for  mixing  with  the  charge  of  sand  and 
salt.  The  original  form  of  furnace  was  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
carbon  terminals,  which  could  be  moved  longitudinally,  and  was 
essentially  an  are  furnace,  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
being  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  arc  passing  between 
the  carbon  terminals.  In  1895  this  form  was  abandoned  and  a 
continuous  electrical  connection  made  between  the  terminals  by 
the  introduction  of  a  "core"  of  granulated  coke.  By  regulating 
the  diameter  of  the  core  it  could  be  heated  to  a  sufliciently  high 
temperature  to  convert  the  surrounding  mixtures  into  carborun- 
dum. In  the  modern  form  of  furnace  the  brick  ends  and  carbon 
electrodes,  with  the  necessary  terminals  for  connecting  up  the 
current,  are  the  only  permanent  portions.  The  charge,  consisting 
•of  sand,  finely-ground  coke,  and  sawdust— added  to  render  the 
mixture  more  porous  and  consequently  allow  the  gaseous  products 
to  pass  through  the  mass — is  placed  in  the  furnace  till  it  is  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  carbon  electrodes.  The  coke 
^'core"  is  then  filled  in,  made  into  cylindrical  form  by  hand,  and 
finally  surrounded  at  its  sides  and  on  the  top  by  the  remainder 
of  the  charge.    Care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  mixture  coming  in 


(41)  Worked  under  patents  held  by  the  Burgess  Gas  Process  Co.,  Can- 
adian Pat.  73,040,  Sept.  10,  1901 ;  Eng.  Pat.  241,  Jan.  3,  1901 ;  Amer.  Pat. 
701,99  5,June  10,  1902. 


contract  with  the  carbon  terminals,  and  necessary  retaining  walls 
are  built  up  of  bricks  as  tha  charging  operation  is  proceeded 
with.  The  current  is  passed  for  36  hours,  and  after  cooling,  the 
walls  are  taken  down,  unused  "charge"  raked  off,  and  the  outer 
crust  of  carborundum  exposed.  A  cross  section  of  the  contents 
of  the  furnace  presents  many  interesting  characteristics.  In  the 
centre  is  the  core,  which  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  converted 
into  amorphous  carbon  and  graphite.  From  this  there  radiate 
beautifully  coloured  carborundum  crystals  to  a  distance  of  from 
10  to  12  ins.  Next  a  thin  inner  crust  of  amorphous  carborundum 
of  a  light  green  color  is  met  with,  then  tha  outer  crust,  also 
amorphous,  and  beyond  this,  the  unchanged  mixture."  A'  curious 
effect  is  observed  near  the  core,  where  the  temperature  is  high- 
est; here  are  found  crystals  of  carborundum,  from  which  the 
intense  heat  has  volatilized  the  silicon,  leaving  "skeleton" 
crystals  of  graphite,  while  the  silicon,  passing  outwards,  oxidizes 
to  silica,  and  often  presents  the  appearance  of  spun  glass.  Sili- 
con itself  has  been  found  in  the  cracks  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace." 
The  carborundum  is  finally  crushed,  washed,  and  graded  for  the 
market. 

Carborundum  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  emery,  and 
finds  its  principal  application  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels, 
stones,  razor  hones,  rubbing  bricks  for  marble  dressing,  paper, 
and  cloth.  The  Canadian  works  of  the  Carborundum  Co.  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1903  and  have  not  been  rebuilt.  This  plant  was 
comparatively  small,  only  operating  200  horse-power.  The  fac- 
tory, however,  supplied  the  Canadian  market,  thus  avoiding  the 
payment  of  duty.  The  writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  Acheson  that 
most  of  the  Canadian  product  was  exported  to  Scotland,  to  be 
used  there  in  finishing  granite.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  crude 
crystals  is  2.5  cents  per  pound,  that  of  the  treated  powder,  4.5 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  selling  price  averages  9  cents  per 
pound. 

Corundum. 

The  natural  corundum  industry  of  Ontario,  which  is  of  recent 
origin,  is,  however,  now  steadily  growing  in  amount  and  value  of 
output.  The  production  of  corundum  in  1901  had  a  value  of 
$53,115,  and  in  1903,  $106,332,  and  in  1904  over  three  million 
dollars."  The  chief  producing  company,  the  Canada  Corundum 
Co.,  has  just  completed  a  new  mill  of  greatly  enlarged  capacity, 
and  the  other  operating  concern,  which  formerly  exported  the 
corundum-bearing  rock  to  tha  United  States,  after  cobbing  it 
merely,  is  now  crushing  and  treating  it  on  the  spot.  Two  addi- 
tional companies  are  in  process  of  organization  for  producing 
corundum."  bis. 

To  the  Canada  Corundum  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Craig  is 
the  president,  may  be  accorded  the  credit  of  having  placed  the 
natural  corundum  industry  of  Ontario  on  a  firm  basis:  Craig 
Mountain  is  said  to  be  the  largest  deposit  of  corundum 
in  the  world.  The  hardness  of  this  substance  has  long  been 
known,  and  under  the  name  of  emery  it  has,  in  an  impure  state, 
been  used  as  an  abrasive  agent.  The  product  of  this  mine  is 
said  to  contain  from  95  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent,  crystalline 
alumina,  and  from  letters  the  writer  has  seen,  its  hardness  and 
cutting  qualities  seem  to  have  recommended  it  to  consumers  alike 
in  Europe  and  on  the  American  continent.  Results  are  always 
the  best  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  any  agent,  and  the  rapid  increas- 
ing market  that  Ontario's  corundum  is  finding  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  quality  of  this  material.  The  Craig  Mine  is  now  putting 
out  about  ten  tons  a  day,  and  the  management  confidently  expect 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  spring."' 


(42)  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  III.,  Carborundum  Company,  N.Y. 

(43)  Electro  chemical  Industry,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 

(44)  Letter  from  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Craig,  President  of  the  Canada  Corundum 
Company. 

(44  bis)  See  19  bis. 

(45)  See  note  44.  An  account  of  the  Corundum  Industry  of  Ontario  will 
be  found  in  the  •'  Canadian  Mining  Review,"  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  10,  (1904). 
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Graphite. 

Though  no  company  for  the  manufacture  of  graphite 
has  yet  been  capitalized  in  Canada,  the  production  of  it  by 
the  Acheson  process  was  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Cana- 
dian branch  of  the  Carborundum  Co.  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
formation  of  the  "skeleton"  crystals  referred  to  above  suggested 
making  use  of  the  decomposition  of  carborundum  for  making 
graphite  itself.  The  inventor's  patents  include  the  production 
of  graphite  in  the  form  of  pure  electric-light  carbon,  by  subject- 
ing impure  carbon  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  volatilize  the  impurities;''"  the  conversion  of  carbon  into 
graphite  by  mixing  with  such  metallic  oxides  as  would  be  cap- 
able of  forming  metallic  carbides,  to  be  subsequently  decom- 
posed;" the  conversion  into  graphite  of  such  natural  carbona- 
ceous material  as  contain  uniformly  intermixed  through  them 
metallic  oxides  sufficient  to  produce  carbide,  and  thence  graphite.^' 
These  processes  throw  considerable  light  on  the  scientific  princi- 
ples underlying  the  formation  of  this  substance.^" 


for  less  than  21  pounds  of  steam  at  the  prime-mover. — • 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 


im  U.S.  Pat.  542,982  of  July  23,  1895. 

(47)  U.S.  Pat.  568,323  of  Sept.  29,  1896,  and  Nc.  617,979  of  Jan.  17,  1899. 

(48)  U.S.  Pat.  645,285  of  March  13,  1900. 

(49)  Electrocbemical  Industry,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES, 


Fuel  From  the  Refuse  of  Pulp  Mills. 

A  new  fuel  successfully  tested  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  has 
been  invented  by  Jacob  Smith,  a  glass  worker.  It  is 
said  to  possess  more  heat  units  per  pound  than  either 
coal  or  wood.  It  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  a 
profit  for  half  the  cost  of  coal,  and  it  does  not  smoke  except 
when  a  strong  draft  is  used.  Its  success  as  a  fuel  for  domestic 
uses  was  determined  some  time  ago,  but  not  until  recently,  when 
it  was  used  beneath  an  engine  boiler,  was  its  value  for  manufac- 
turing demonstrated.  The  fuel  is  made  largely  from  the  refuse 
of  the  pulp  mills,  of  which  there  are  a  number  about  Muncie. 
Each  mill  turns  out  thousands  of  tons  of  refuse  annually.  The 
refuse,  a  combination  of  soda  and  lime,  is  mixed  with  crude  oil, 
and  the  finished  product  resembles  putty.  It  may  be  cut  with  a 
spade  and  thrown  into  a  furnace  or  beneath  a  boiler.  No 
kindling  is  necessary,  for  a  match  touched  to  it  will  light  readily, 
the  material  burning  with  an  intense  heat.  There  are  no  clinkers, 
and  the  ashes  remaining  after  the  fire  has  burned  down  may  be 
made  into  a  new  compound  for  which  Mr.  Smith  has  another  use. 
A  bushel  basketful  of  the  fuel  beneath  a  sixteen  horse  power 
engine  at  a  Muncie  factory  kept  steam  up  for  eight  hours.  It  is 
manufactured  as  a  plasterer  makes  his  mortar.  The  Patent 
Office  has  called  it  the  Smith  fuel. — American  Industries. 

The  Supply  of  Coal  in  Britain. 

In  answer  to  the  persistent  and  dire  prophecies  of  ex- 
hausted coal  fields  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  British 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  loss  of  the  command  of 
the  seas,  the  coal  commission  stated  recently  that  there 
seems  no  present  necessity  to  restrict  artificially  the  export 
of  coal  in  order  to  conserve  it  for  the  home  supply.  As  the 
result  of  elaborate  enquiries  it  is  estimated  that  the  available 
supply  is  146,874  million  tons,  while  the  annual  output  is  230 
million  tons.  The  commissioners,  however,  direct  attention  to 
the  extravagance  in  steam  consumption,  the  average  coal  con- 
sumption per  hp-hour  being  about  51  pounds,  although  it  should 
not  exceed  21  pounds.  There  is  a  great  waste  at  present  owing 
to  engines  being  scattered  over  factories,  with  long  ranges  of 
pipes  and  small,  inefficient  boilers.  The  use  of  oil  and  gas 
engines,  they  find,  is  increasing,  but  they  consider  that  for 
greater  economy  the  proper  solution  involves  the  general  instal- 
lation of  central  fire  stations.  With  electrical  power  stations 
and  electric  motor  drives,  power  should  be  delivered  at  the  work 
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Automobiles. — The  famous  Ford,  the  "Car  of  Satisfaction," 
must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  ever-growing 
line  of  Canadian-made  automobiles.  Since  its  first  introduction 
to  the  United  States  the  Ford  has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popular- 
ity, and  if  the  company's  plant,  equipment  and  staff  of  engineers 
at  Walkerville  are  any  criterion,  the  Canadian  product  will  not 
detract  in  any  particular  from  that  enviable  reputation.  Their 
1905  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  is  a  model 
of  neatness.  It  embraces  all  the  standard  lines,  and  elaborates 
the  features  of  each  machine  in  detail. 

Display  Fixtures. — Every  retailer  will  be  interested  in  the 
catalogue  of  Clatworthy  &  Co.,  Toronto,  who  are  extensive 
manufacturers  of  display  fixtures,  show  cases,  wax  figures,  store 
stools,  etc.  Material  of  this  sort,  if  used  judiciously,  will  trans- 
form many  an  unattractive  shop  into  something  quite  inviting. 
Only  the  most  modern  ideas  in  the  way  of  display  accessories  are 
embodied  in  Clatworthy's  catalogue. 

Tents. — J.  J.  Turner  &  Sons,  Peterboro,  base  their  appeal  for 
public  patronage  on  37'  years'  successful  experience  as  makers  of 
tents,  sails,  flags,  awnings  and  lumbermen's  supplies.  They 
recently  moved  into  new  quarters,  and  now  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  factories  of  the  kind  in  Canada.  Their 
new  80-page  catalogue  is  well  arranged  and  freely  illustrated. 

Machine  Tools. — Those  interested  in  the  work  of  cutting  and 
fitting  iron  pipes  will  find  in  the  biilletins  of  The  E.  McDougall 
Co.,  Gait,  something  of  interest.  Built  in  Canada  and  by  well- 
known  makers,  their  machines  are  guaranteed  to  be  perfect  in 
all  parts.  Illustrated  literature  is  awaiting  enquirers  at  their 
office. 

Sheet  Metal  Building  Material.— The  Pedlar  Metal  Roofiing 
Co.'s  latest  price  list  is  an  improvement  on  previous  issues  in 
that  it  gives  the  guage  and  weight  of  each  grade  of  article.  It 
illustrates  the  proper  methods  of  lapping  both  roofing  and  siding, 
and  gives  many  pointers  that  will  be'  found  valuable  by  one 
using  their  goods.  They  make  a  special  feature  ol  metal  lath, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  uses,  is  almost  indispensable 
in  connection  with  exterior  cement  work. 


THE  MADE  IN  CANADA  STICKER. 


THE  Made  in  Canada  Sticker  designed  by 
Mr.  Watson  Griffin  has  proved  remark- 
^  l<^r!^JiHwifc['?lr?^  ably  popular.  Although  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  it  was  first  published  mil- 
lions of  the  stickers  have  already  been 
used,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  only  just  beginning. 
They  are  now  being  used  by  manufac- 
turers throughout  Canada  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  many  who  are  not  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  use  them  because  they  think  they  can  in  this  way 
assist  in  creating  a  sentiment  that  will  build  up  Canada.  While 
the  design  and  the  wording  are  Mr.  Griffin's  own,  he  states  that 
he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Sykes,  of  the  Thomas  Organ  &  Piano 
Company,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  for  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
wise  policy  to  issue  a  colored  Made  in  Canada  sticker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Made  in  Canada  Educational  Campaign.  The 
lithographing  work  has  been  done  by  the  Toronto  Lithographing 
Company. 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  TRADES  UNIONS 

They  may  be  Sued,  says  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  in  a  Representative  Action.    Valuable  Precedent,  Illustrating  the  Proper 

Method  of  Recovery  against  Unincorporated  Unions. 


Another  milestone  has  been  passed  in  the  action  brought  by 
\\  the  Metallic  Roofing  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  against  the 
^  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union,  and  the  proper  method  of  suing 
either  a  Local  Union  or  an  International  Association  has  now 
been  set  at  rest  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Metallic  Roofing  Company 
obtained  an  order  that  the  individual  defendants,  Jose,  Russell, 
et  al,  should  represent  all  other  persons  constituting  Local  Union 
No.  30  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association,  and  that  all  such  other  persons  should  be  bound  by 
the  judgment,  but  the  company's  application  for  a  similar  repre- 
sentative order  as  to  the  International  Association  was  refused. 
It  had  also  been  held  that  the  International  Association  could  not 
be  brought  into  the  action  by  serving  the  writ  on  Kennedy,  its 
first  vice-president,  on  the  ground  that  the  International  Associ- 
tion  not  having  registered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  could  not 
be  served  under  the  practice  applicable  to  corporations. 

An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  taken  by  the  company 
against  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  MacMahon  refusing  a  representa- 
tive order  as  to  the  International  Association,  and  the  defendants 
cross-appealed  against  the  same  order  in  so  far  as  it  granted  re- 
presentation as  to  the  Local  Union.  As  the  ca^e  had  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  it  was  thought  wise  to  also  appeal  from  the 
Divisional  Court  order  setting  aside  service  on  Kennedy  for  the 
International  Association,  and  on  the  plaintiffs'  application  an 
order  was  made  permitting  an  appeal  from  this  order  to  be  taken 
along  with  the  appeal  from  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  MacMahon, 
both  being  included  in  one  appeal  case. 

The  plaintiffs'  appeal  from  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  MacMahon 
refusing  a  representative  order  as  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion was  allowed  with  costs,  and  the  defendants  cross-appeal 
therefrom  as  to  the  Local  Union  was  dismissed  with  costs,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivei'ed  by  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  being  as 
follows: — ■ 

"The  question  is  whether  bodies  of  this  nature  can  be  sued  in 
tort  in  a  representative  action  under  the  large  words  of  Con- 
solidated Rule  No.  200. 

It  was  stoutly  contended  that  Rule  200  did  not  apply  to  an 
action  for  a  tort,  and  that  the  plaintifi"  was  practically  without 
remedy  for  the  injuries  alleged,  except  by  a  probably  useless  action 
against  the  individual  offenders.  Temperton  v.  Russell  (1893),  1 
Q.B.,  43.5  was  strongly  relied  on  in  support  of  this  view,  and  if 
that  case  stood  alone  we  should  probably  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
follow  it.  Its  authority,  however,  as  laying  down  any  rule  of 
general  application  has  been  impugned  and  weakened  if  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  later  eases  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  Ellis  (1903), 
A.C.  1  and  the  Tafl'  Vale  Railway  Co.  v.  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Ry.  Engineers,  A.C.  p.  426.  It  has  been  explained  as  a  case  in 
which  the  only  point  decided  was  that  the  persons  sued  were 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  Union  or  Association.  In 
the  Tafl:"  Vale  case  it  was  held  that  a  trade  union  registered 
under  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of  1871,  1876,  might  be  sued  in  its 
registered  name.  But  the  larger  question  is  very  fully  dealt  with. 
Lord  Macnaghten,  after  pointing  out  that  bodies  of  this  nature 
registered  or  unregistered  are  not  above  the  law,  said  that  the 
question  of  how  they  should  be  sued  was  one  of  form,  and  adds 
(p.  438)  "I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  trade  union,  whether 
registered  or  unregistered,  may  be  sued  in  a  representative  action 
if  the  persons  selected  as  defendants  are  persons  who  from  their 
position  may  be  taken  fairly  to  represent  the  body,"  and  he  re- 
pudiates the  contention  put  forward  by  the  defendants'  counsel 
that  if  a  wrong  was  committed  by  a  body  of  persons  acting  in 
concert  who  were  too  numerous  to  be  made  defendants  the  person 
injured  would  be  without  remedy  unless  he  could  fasten  upon  the 


individuals  who  with  their  own  hands  were  actually  doing  the 
wrong.  That,  he  says,  would  be  a  reduction  to  absurdity.  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  (he  adds)  that  the  law  was  so  powerless, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
suing  a  trade  union  in  a  proper  ease  if  it  be  sued  in  a  representa- 
tive action  by  persons  who  fairly  and  properly  represent  it." 

"For  my  own  part  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  views 
expressed  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted.  It  would  be  a  most 
deplorable  result  if  a  plaintiff  should  be  found  to  be  practically 
without  remedy  in  a  case  of  this  kind  (I  of  course  do  not  speak 
of  the  merits  of  this  particular  litigation)  as  he  would  be  if  he 
were  unable  to  proceed  in  a  representative  action.  As  was  said  in 
the  case  cited  we  have  not  to  consider  how  the  judgment  can  be 
enforced;  we  have  only  to  determine  that  the  action  is  properly 
framed,  and  therefore  as  regards  Local  Union  No.  30  A.I.A  the 
order  of  my  brother  MacMahon  should  be  affirmed. 

"As  to  the  A.I.A'.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  under  the  circum- 
stances a  similar  order  should  not  have  been  made.  If  they  were 
parties  to  the  wrongs  of  which  the  plaintiffs  complain  they  were 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  only  question  would 
be  who  should  be  made  defendants  as  representing  their  body.  If 
the  motion  were  before  us  now  for  the  first  time  it  might  well  be 
said  that  a  wider  selection  should  have  been  made,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  overlooked  that  these  defendants  were  content 
with  that  representation  and  consented  to  it.  ...  I  cannot  see 
that  the  fact  that  they  are  a  foreign  body,  seeing  that  they  have 
many  branches  and  an  executive  office  in  this  country,  can  affect 
the  question  save  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  it  might  have 
been  thought  proper  to  direct  representation  if  that  had  not  been 
consented  to.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  order  of  my 
brother  MacMahon  should  be  varied  in  this  respect  and  repre- 
sentation ordered  as  provided  by  the  consent." 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  case,  namely,  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  International  by  serving  the  writ  on  one  of  its 
officers,  the  Court  of  Appeal  agreed  with  the  Divisional  Court  that 
no  such  procedure  was  authorized  by  the  practice  in  Ontario. 
Neither  the  Local  Union  nor  the  A.I.A.  was  a  corporate  body. 
Nor  could  either  of  them  be  regarded  as  a  partnership.  They 
were  simply  voluntary  associations,  united  for  the  purpose  oi 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  members  in  relation  to  their  em- 
ployment and  against  their  employers — Trade  Unions  in  short. 
Not  being  entities  known  to  the  law,  they  could  not  be  effectively 
sued  by  their  adopted  name,  nor  served  with  proceedings  merely 
by  serving  one  of  their  members,  no  matter  how  exalted  the  posi- 
tion or  high  sounding  the  title  he  might  bear  in  the  Association. 

No  appeal  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  taken  against  this  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  would  interfere  with  any  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario,  as  the  question  is  one  concern- 
ing the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Court.  The  question  of  pro- 
cedure  is  therefore  finally  settled  in  Ontario,  and  so  long  as 
^  unions  remain  unregistered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  actions 
against  them  should  be  brought  against  certain  of  their  officers 
and  most  prominent  members  and  an  order  of  the  Court  should  be 
i  obtained  directing  that  the  persons  so  named  and  served  with  the 
writ  shall,  besides  representing  themselves,  represent  all  other  per- 
sons constituting  the  union,  and  that  such  other  person  shall  be 
bound  by  the  proceedings  and  the  judgment  in  the  action. 

Many  actions  against  other  unions  have  been  stayed  pending 
this  appeal  in  the  Metallic  case,  it  being  regarded  by  the  Judges 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  test  appeal  to  settle  the  practice  in  all  cases. 
This  action  and  the  other  actions  will  now  proceed  and  no  doubt 
many  trials  in  union  cases  will  take  place  at  the  autumn  sittings 
of  the  Assize  Court  at  Toronto. 


Transportation  Department 


RATES  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK  BRANCH 
LINES. 

Recent  changes  in  freigh  rates  to  points  located  on  the  branch 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  New  Brunswick,  running 
north  from  MacAdam  Junction  and  Fredericton  Junction,  N.B., 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  department. 

Through  rates  from  western  points  to  stations  on  the  branch 
lines  named  are  arrived  at  by  adding  fixed  arbitrary  rates  to 
the  tariff  rates  in  effect  to  the  main  line  junction,  and  it  is  in 
these  arbitrary  rates  that  the  changes  have  been  made.  Hereto- 
fore, the  arbitraries  represented  in  many  cases  the  full  local 
tariff  rates.  They  have  now  been  uniformly  fixed  at  one-half  the 
local  tariff.  The  effect  of  this  change  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows: — 

Arbitrary  Rates  in  Cents  per  100  lbs. 

From  MacAdam  Junction  to: — 

Classes. 


Deer  Lake,  N.B. — 

Benton,  N.B.— 

Woodstock — • 

Newburg  Jet. — 

Hartland — 

Florenceville — 

Bristol  \ 
Bath  / 
Kilburn  \ 
Perth  I 
Andover  [ 
Aroostook  ) 
St.  Leonards — 

Millicette— 

Rowena  \ 
Quaker  Brook  J 
Red  Rapids — 


Arthurette  "1 
Plaster  Rock  / 


New  rates. 
Old  rates.. 


New  rates ,  . 
Old  rates.  . 
New  rates . . 
Old  rates. . . . 
New  rates . 

Old  rates  . . 
New  rates. .  . 


Keswick- 


Millville— 


New  rates. 


New  rates. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

10 

8 

6 

5i 

5i 

3i 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

.  .12 

10 

8 

6 

5i 

54 

34 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

12 

10 

8 

6 

5i 

54 

34 

12 

11 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 

24 

20 

16 

12 

11 

10 

7 

14 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

5 

30 

25 

19 

14 

Hi 

lOi 

74 

.14 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

5 

..32 

26 

20 

15 

13i 

8 

12i 

84 

16 

14 

12 

10 

7 

5 

28 

23 

19 

14 

10 

10 

7 

.16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

7 

5 

23 

19 

14 

10 

10 

.  18 

16 

14 

11 

9 

8 

6 

18 

15 

11 

8 

6 

5 

4 

.20 

18 

15 

13 

10 

9 

6 

43 

35 

28 

20 

15 

14 

18 

16 

14 

11 

9 

8 

6 

45 

37 

29 

21 

15 

14i 

10 

18 

16 

14 

11 

9 

8 

6 

45 

37 

29 

21 

15 

141 

10 

.  .20 

18 

15 

13 

10 

9 

6 

48 

39 

31 

23 

16 

15i 

11 

.  .20 

18 

15 

13 

10 

9 

6 

24 

20 

16 

12 

11 

10 

7 

.20 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

24 

20 

16 

12 

11 

10 

7. 

14 

12 

11 

9 

7 

6 

5 

Effect  of  Change. 

As  a  result  of  this  .  revision,  through  rates  from  points  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  are  reduced  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
difference  in  the  arbitraries  given  above.  While  the  change  in 
this  respect  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  examination  of 
the  present  rates  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction, 
through  rates  to  points  on  these  branch  lines  are  still  consider- 
ably out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  in  effect  to  more  distant 
stations  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  and  to  contiguous  and 
more  distant  stations  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway. 

To  illustrate  this  more  clearly,  a  comparison  of  rates  and  dis- 
tances is  here  given. 


From  To  Miles.  Class  Rates. 

1     2     3     4  5 

Montreal—         St.  John   482  (C.P.R.)  54  47  41  34  27 

Halifax   837    (I.C.)    56  49  43  .35  28 

Sydney   989    (I.C.)    64  56  49  40  32 

Woodstock   449  66  58  50  42  33 

Bristol   475  70  61  53  44  35 

Plaster  Rock          525  74  65  56  47  37 

Toronto—  St.  John   820  70  62  53  44  35 

Halifax   1095'  72  64  55  45  36 

Sydney   ...1245  80  71  61  50  40 

Woodstock   784  82  73  62  52  41 

Bristol   810  86  76  65  54  43 

Plaster  Rock          860  90  80  68  57  45 

Hamilton—         St.  John                859  74  65  56  47  37 

Halifax  1134  76  67  58  48  38 

Sydney  1284  84  74  64  53  42 

Woodstock             823  86  76  65  55  43 

Bristol                   849  90  79  68  57  45 

Plaster  Rock         899  94  83  71  60  47 

London—           St.  John                935  86  76  65  54  43 

Halifax  1210  88  78  67  55  44 

Sydney  1360  96  85  73  60  48 

Woodstock             899  98  87  74  62  49 

Bristol                   925  102  90  77  64  51 

Plaster  Rock         975  106  94  80  67  53 

Windsor—         St.  John  1048  90  79  68  57  45 

Halifax  1323  92  81  70  58  46 

Sydney  1473  100  88  76  63  50 

Woodstock  1012  102  90  77  65  51 

Bristol  ,  1038  106  93  80  67  53 

Plaster  Rock ....  1088  110  97  83  70  55 

Owen  Sound—   St.  John                942               90  79  68  57  45 

Halifax  1217               92  81  70  58  46  ' 

Sydney  1367             100  88  76  63  50 

Woodstock             906             102  90  77  65  51 

Bristol                   932             106  93  80  67  53 

Plaster  Rock  ...  982             110  97  83  70  55 

Cents  per  100  lbs. 

Through  Rates  Excessive. 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  the  rates  to  stations  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  north  of  the  main  line  in  New  Brunswick 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rates  to  stations  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  as  far  distant  as  Sydney,  C.B. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be,  more  especi- 
ally when  it  is  considered  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will 
take  traffic  for  Halifax  and  Sydney,  hauling  the  same  to  St.  John, 
N.B.,  and  there  transferring  to  the  Intercolonial,  accepting  as  its 
proportion  rates  much  lower  than  are  charged  locally  to  St.  John, 
N.B.  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  C.P.R.  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  at  least  the  same  proportional  earnings  up  to 
the  main  line  junctions  when  traflic  is  consigned  to  points  on 
its  own  branch  lines  in  New  Brunswick.  The  effect  of  with- 
holding from  the  branch  lines  proportionate  through  rates  must 
necessarily  be  to  restrict  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  through 
shipment  of  freight  from  western  points.  This  results  in  local- 
izing trade  and  takes  away  from  the  territory  involved  the 
advantage  of  competition  in  trade  from  distant  markets,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  towns  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  those  located  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Inter- 
colonial. This  action  also  deprives  the  railway  itself  of  the  increased 
earnings  which  would  accrue  from  the  long  haul  when  traffic  is 
brought  from  distant  points  of  shipment. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
does  not  adopt  the  same  basis  for  making  through  rates  to  points 
on  branch  lines  south  of  the  main  line.  These  points  are  given 
the  benefit  of  the  main  line  rates. 
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Position  of  Fredericton. 

The  position  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  since  the  recent  change  is 
somewhat  unique.  This  point  heretofore  was  given  the  benefit  of 
the  rates  in  effect  to  main  line  stations.  Since  the  change  in  the 
arbitrary  rates,  through  rates  to  Fredericton  from  points  west  of 
Montreal  have  been  advanced  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
arbitraries,  namely: — 

1      2     3     4     5  Classes. 

8     7     6     5     4       Cents  per  100  lb. 

On  west  bound  traffic,  however,  the  rates  from  Fredericton 
still  remain  the  same  as  from  the  main  line  points. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Canada  Eastern  Railway  by 
the  Canadian  Giovernment,  the  through  rates  to  points  on  that  line 
were  made  by  adding  arbitrary  rates  to  and  from  the  junctions 
of  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific.  Since  the  Canada 
Eastern  Railway  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Intercolonial  System 
the  class  tariff  rates  in  effect  to  St.  John,  N.B.,  have  been  made 
the  maxima  to  all  former  Canada  Eastern  points,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fredericton,  Marysville  and  Gibson,  N.B.  It  would  have 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  if  any  change  was  to  be  made  in 
freight  rates  to  the  three  latter  points  with  the  entry  of  the 
Intercolonial,  it  would  have  been  in  the  direction  of  reduction, 
the  same  as  was  made  to  other  stations  on  the  Canada  Eastern. 
Instead,  however,  through  rates  to  Fredericton,  Marysville  and 
Gibson  via  the  Intercolonial  have  been  advanced  to  the  extent  of 
the  arbitraries  shown  above. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  position.  It  would  seem  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
have  been  able'  to  force  upon  the  Intercolonial,  in  so  far  as  these 
three  points  are  concerned,  their  decision  that  points  north  of  the 
main  line  must  pay  additional  arbitrary  rates.  The  position  of 
the  Intercolonial  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent.  In 
the  past  they  have  applied  the  St.  John,  N.B.,  rates  as  maxima  to 
all  intermediate  main  and  branch  line  stations,  and  this  has  been 
continued,  in  so  far  as  the  Chatham  and  Fredericton  branches 
(formerly  Canada  Eastern  Railway)  are  concerned,  until  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Marysville  and  Fredericton,  when  the  rates  immediately  advance 
by  8  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  1st  class. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  too,  are  in  a  peculiar  position. 
The  main  line  rates  apply  to  Fredericton  Junction.  Arbitrary 
rates  are  added  to  points  north  of  the  junction  as  far  as  Frederic- 
ton and  Marysville,  N.B.,  but  to  Penniac  and  points  beyond  on  the 
Chatham  branch  of  the  Intercolonial  the  rates  drop  back  to  the 
main  line  or  St.  John,  N.B.  basis. 

In  revising  the  basis  for  arriving  at  rates  to  points  on  branch 
lines  in  New  Brunswick,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  in  this  territory,  who  are  now  unduly  handicapped 
compared  with  the  surrounding  country.  All  localities  are  en- 
titled to  reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers 
serving  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  peculiar 
conditions  or  circumstances  exist  which  require  these  branch  line 
stations  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  pay  a  higher  basis  of  freight 
rat-?s  than  stations  on  the  main  line  and  branch  lines  of  the  In- 
tercolonial in  the  vicinity. 

It  has  bsen  well  remarked  by  a  writer  on  railway  economies: 
"The  permanent  prosperity  of  any  railway  corporation  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  development  of  the  resources  tributary  to  the 
lines  which  it  operates,  and,  as  this  development  cannot  be 
secured  except  through  rates  which  are  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  charges  from  and  to  other  regions  reasonable,  the  corporation 
whose  offiicars  attempt  to  impose  unreasonable  rates  is  certain  to 
be  unsuccessful." 

This  matter  would  seem  to  merit  re-consideration  by  the  in- 
terested railways. 


FOREIGN  TEADE  NOTES. 

\   

Travellers'  Tax  in  British  Columbia. 

\  A  bill  has  recently  passed  the  British  Columbia  Legislature 
imposing  a  tax  upon  commercial  travellers  who  represent  non- 
resident companies.  In  its  original  form,  the  bill  called  for  a  tax 
to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  sales.  Subsequently  it  was  amended  to  a  specific  tax  of 
$100  every  six  months  in  the  case  of  travellers  for  tobaccos  and 
liquors,  and  $50  every  six  months  for  travellers  in  other  lines. 

It  is  stated  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  simply  part  of 
the  Government's  policy  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  strict  economy. 
The  leading  Boards  of  Trade  and  merchants  generally  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that 
the  tax  cannot  be  collected  effectively. 

South  African  Commercial  Agency. 

We  regret  this  month  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  G. 
Jardine,  who  until  quite  recently,  acted  as  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  Canadian  Government  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Jardine 
resigned  his  position  some  few  months  ago  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Returning  to  his  family  in  Toronto,  he  at  first  showed 
signs  of  improvement,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  began 
to  grow  gradually  weaker  and  on  March  24th  he  quietly  passed 
away.  His  death  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  both  in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  by 
the  business  community  in  general,  whose  interests  abroad  he 
served  so  faithfully. 

The  vacancy  in  South  Africa  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  C.  M.  Kittson,  who  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company. 
Mr.  Kittson  already  has  three  years  of  successful  experience  in 
South  Africa  to  his  credit  as  the  representative  of  the  above  firm, 
and  his  energy  and  determination  will  doubtless  enable  him  to 

A  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau,  Limited,  49  Eastcheap, 
London,  E.C.,  is,  according  to  the  announcement  on  their 
letter  head,  a  national  organization  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
imperial  trade  and  commerce.  Some  of  their  literature,  which 
has  just  come  to  hand,  outlines  in  brief  the  object  of  their  ser- 
vice for  foreign  corresponding  members.  Stated  in  their  own 
words,  it  is  to  afford  importers  and  members  in  the  colonies  and 
abroad  an  opportunity  of  being  placed  in  communication  with 
manufacturers  and  merchants  interested  in  entering  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  them,  and  of  obtaining  information  on  com- 
mercial matters  through  an  entirely  independent  and  impartial 
source.  The  Bureau  also  endeavors  to  assist  colonial  manufac- 
turers who  may  be  members  in  finding  suitable  agents  for  placing' 
the  goods  they  desire  to  export. 

Prominent  mercantile  houses  throughout  this  country  are 
now  being  invited  to  become  members  of  the  Bureau  at  an 
annual  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  are  also  being  asked,  even  though 
they  be  not  members,  to  furnish  the  Bureau  with  the  fullest 
particulars  regarding  their  business,  in  order  that  accurate  and 
reliable  information  may  be  circulated  about  them.  In  supply- 
ing the  Bureau  with  information  of  this  kind,  no  liability  what- 
ever is  incurred,  and  the  offer  is  one  which  we  believe  will  be 
freely  taken  advantage  of. 

Turkish  letter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Association  who  has  been  established 
in  Turkey  for  the  past  eleven  years,  writes  that  the  chief  articles 
of  export  are  figis  and  raisins,  "Turkish  Delight,"  carpets,  emery 
ore  and  cereals.  The  largest  items  of  import  are  cotton  goods, 
agricultural  implements,  building  material  (all  the  wood  is  im- 
ported— pitch  pine  from  Norway  and  other  kinds  from  the  Black 
Sea  ports),  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  "Made 
in  Germany."  He  is  well  placed  to  do  business,  he  states,  in  any 
of  these  lines,  and  his  address  will  be  gladly  furnished  to  parties 
desiring  representation  in  that  countiy. 


\ 


THE  MANUFACTUREES  OF  CANADA. 

No  one  in  Montreal  business  circles  is  more  widely  known  or 
more  highly  respected  than  Hon.  J.  D.  Eolland,  President  of  La 
Compagnie  J.  B.  Eolland  &  Fils.,  wholesale  stationers. 

Hon.  Jean  Dainien  Eolland,  manufacturer  and  legislator,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  B.  Eolland,  in  his  lifetime  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Senate.  Born  in  Montreal  February 
•23rd,  1841,  he  was  educated  at  the  Christian  Brothers'  School  and 
St.  Mary's  College,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  entered  upon  a 
commercial  career.  He  was  first  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  large 
stationery  and  fancy  goods  house  established  by  his  father  in 
1842,  but  so  great  was  his  aptitude  for  business  that  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership  in  1859.  Not  long  afterwards  he  became 
the  head  of  the  concern,  then  known  as  J.  B.  Eolland  &  Fils. 


Mr.  Eolland  at  one  time  took  an  active  part  in  municipal 
affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hochelaga  Town  Council  from 
1872  to  1879,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  three  years.  When  the  town  was  annexed 
to  Montreal  in  1882,  he  was  chosen  as  representative  for  Hochel- 
aga Ward  in  the  City  Council.  For  nine  years  he  held  the 
Hochelaga  seat,  always  seeking  to  act  in  the  interests  of  his 
electors,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  city  at  large.  During  the  concluding  years  of  that  period, 
he  held  the  important  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, his  administration  being  marked  by  strict  honesty  and 
skilful  ability. 

In  1892,  when  he  met  defeat  in  his  own  ward  on  a  labor  ques- 
tion, a  striking  tribute  was  paid  to  his  merit.  A'ld.  Shorey,  who 
sat  in  Council  for  St.  Antoine  Ward,  immediately  resigned  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Eolland.  Mr.  Eolland  was  elected  and  continued  to 
serve  the  city's  interests  as  alderman  until  189.3,  when  he  defin- 
itely retired  from  the  municipal  arena. 

Politically  a  Conservative,  Mr.  Eolland  has  always  stood  high 
^  in  the  councils  of  his  party.    In  1896  he  was  called  to  the  Legis- 


lative Council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  position  he  fills  with 
dignity  and  ability. 

Hon.  Mr.  Eolland  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  1902-03  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Montreal  Branch.    He  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  active 
J  members  of  the  Montreal  Executive,  where  his  counsel  and  advice 
are  highly  esteemed.    Many  other  associations  are  glad  to  have 
him  on  their  official  boards.    Mr.  Eolland  is  a  member  of  the 
I'  Council  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chambre  de 
Commerce.    He  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion 
Commercial  Travellers'  Association,  and  has  held  office  in  it,  as 
J  President   and   Vice-President      He   is   also   President  of  the 
Colonization  Society  of  Quebec,  Vice-President  of  the  Citizens' 
League,  President  of  the  Northern  Colonization  E.  E.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Montreal  Western  E.  E.,  President  of  the  Northern 
Milling  Co.,  and  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Hochelaga. 


Negotiations  are  now  under  way  with  a  view  to  efl'ecting  an 
amalgamation  between  the  Prescott  interests  and  the  Aptus 
Veneer  Co.  The  new  concern  will  be  capitalized  at  $200,000,  and 
will  have  its  head  offices  at  Albert,  Albert  County,  N.B. 

The  Canada  Malting  Company  of  Toronto  has  decided  to 
establish  a  branch  in  the  West.  Winnipeg  and  Portage  la  Prairie 
are  spoken  of  as  the  probable  location.  It  is  understood  that  the 
latter  town  is  offering  the  company  special  inducements. 

Th>  Manitoba  Iron  Works  Limited  of  Winnipeg  are  at  work 
upon  a  mammoth  boiler  whicli,  when  complete^  will  be  the  largest 
in  use  west  of  Lake  Superior.  It  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
sash  and  door  factory  of  the  Eat  Portage  Lumber  Company. 

It  is  reported  that  the  repair  shops  of  the  G.T.E.  at  Stratford, 
Ont.,  will  be  greatly  enlarj-ed  this  spring.  The  erecting  shop  will 
be  extended  an  additional  170  ft.,  and  a  new  building  of  steel  and 
cement  180  x  120  ft.  will  be  put  up  for  use  as  a  boiler  shop. 

Ths  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company,  Limited,  To- 
ronto, have  recently  moved  into  their  new  and  spacious  galvan- 
izing shop.  It  was  erected  and  equipped  only  after  careful 
inspection  of  large  establishments  on  the  other  side,  and  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  fire  which  visited  the  works  of  the  B.  Greening  Wire 
Company  at  Hamilton  some  weeks  ago  was  by  no  means  as  serious 
a  one  as  seems  to  have  been  given  out  in  the  press.  The  company 
is  still  taking  care  of  all  orders  received,  as  will  be  noticed  from 
their  advertisement  which  appears  in  another  column. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Zephirin  Paquet,  Sr.,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  make  a  change  in  the  business  heretofore 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  J.  Arthur  iPaquet,  Quebec.  The 
former  name  will  still  be  used  in  connection  with  the  wholesale 
section,  while  the  retail  section  will  be  conducted  under  the  style 
of  Z.  Paquet. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Cariboo  Consolidated 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  Bullion,  B.C.,  will  shortly  be  under- 
taken, at  a  cost  of  about  $245,000.  The  undertaking  involves 
the  construction  of  15  miles  of  canal  at  a  cost  of  $9,000  per  mile, 
the  laying  of  over  10,000  feet  of  pipe,  and  the  construction  of 
cribbing  pnd  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Spanish  Lake. 

General  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  excellent  oil  wells 
which  are  opening  up  in  the  Leamington  District.  A  company 
of  Detroit  capitalists  has  been  formed  known  as  the  Union  Gas 
and  Oil  Company  of  Ontario,  capital  $500,000,  who  will  continue 
drilling  for  wells  in  that  vicinity.  Experienced  men  are  quoted 
a3  saying  that  the  field  offers  splendid  possibilities. 
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Messrs.  F.  W.  Bird  &  Sons  Company  of  East  Walpole,  Mass., 
have  purchased  a  nine  acre  site  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  upon 
which  they  will  erect  a  $20,000  factory.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture principally  roofing  paper  and  will  provide  employment 
for  200  hands. 

-  Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  construction  work  for 
the  Electric  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company,  situated  near 
Woodstock,  N.B.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  running 
order  late  in  the  summer. 

The  Walker  Steel  and  Range  Company  will  move  their  plant 
from  Windsor  to  Grimsby,  Ontario.  The  latter  town  has  agreed 
to  loan  them  the  sum  of  $15,000  free  of  interest  for  ten  years, 
together  with  other  inducements,  in  return  for  which  the  company 
agrees  to  employ  150  hands. 

The  Londonderry  Blast  Furnace  was  blown  out  early  in  March 
to  permit  of  its  being  relined,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
work  of  smelting  will  be  resumed  before  the  1st  of  May.  In  the 
meantime  other  branches  of  the  company's  works  will  be  started, 
and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  men  will  be  provided  with 
steady  employment. 

The  Southam  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company,  London, 
have  recently  installed  one  of  the  latest  models  of  embossing 
machines,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Canada.  This  firm 
make  a  specialty  of  labels  of  all  kinds,  and  last  year  turned  out 
over  25,000,000  fruit  and  vegetable  can  labels,  besides  many 
thousands  of  biscuit,  candy,  cereal  and  other  labels. 

The  Nasmith  Company,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  recently  pur- 
chased the  business  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Shelly  of  St.  Catharines,  and 
will  at  once  take  steps  to  establish  themselves  on  a  large  scale  in 
that  district.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  moves  to  be  made  by  the  Nasmith  Company,  looking  to 
their  establishment  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

A  new  record  for  the  Algoma  Steel  Rail  Mill  at  the  Canadian 
Sault  was  made  early  in  March,  when  rails  were  turned  out  at 
the  rate  of  742  tons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  capacity 
originally  provided  for  was  only  500  tons  per  day.  The  company 
has  recently  received  $60,000  in  bounties  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  is  now  at  work  filling  a  25,000  ton  contract  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  Stave  Lake  Power  Company  has  resumed  operations  on 
the  development  of  the  water  power  of  the  Stave  River  Falls,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  electricity  for  power  and  light  to  the 
city  of  Vancouver.  While  the  Falls  is  capable  of  a  development 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000  h.p.,  it  is  proposed  to  develop  only  6,000 
h.p.  in  the  meantime  for  transmission  to  Vancouver,  and  this 
quantity  they  hope  to  be  delivering  within  a  year. 

The  Imperial  Export  Company,  Limited,  have  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  contract  for  the  year  1905,  to  furnish  the  city  of 
Durban,  South  Africa,  with  school  desks.  These  will  be  manu- 
factured by  the  Canadian  Ofiice  and  School  Furniture  Co.  of 
Preston,  Ont.  The  business  was  secured  in  direct  competition 
with  the  United  States  manufacturers^  a  decided  sentiment  being 
shown  in  favor  of  Canadian-made  goods. 

The  village  of  Lakefleld,  Ontario,  will  soon  have  a  furniture 
factory.  Arrangements  are  under  way  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Standard  Art  Manufacturing  Company,  Toronto,  with  the 
Lillicrap  Tate  Lumber  Company,  who  will  jointly  engage  in  the 
new  enterprise.  The  village  is  asked  to  guarantee  their  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $15,000,  and  if  the  by-law  carries  employment 
will  be  furnished  to  from  60  to  100  men. 

A  steel  railway  dry  dock  is  now  assured  for  North  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  steamers  and 
vessels  of  5,000  tons.  The  necessary  capital  of  $250,000  has  been 
subscribed.  The  Dominion  Government  will  give  a  subsidy  of 
$6,000  a  year,  and  the  concern  will  have  a  local  bonus  and  pro- 
vincial subsidy.  Capt.  J.  A.  Farquhar  of  Halifax  is  the  principal 
man  behind  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise. 


The  Canadian  Canners,  Limited,  who  threatened  to  close  their 
St.  Catharines  plants  owing  to  difficulties  which  they  had  experi- 
enced with  growers  in  that  section,  have  succeeded  in  contracting 
for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tomatoes  for  next  season's  pack  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  The  price  demanded  by  the  Grow- 
ers' Association  was  30  cents.  The  latter  claim  that  they  can 
devote  their  time  much  more  profitably  to  raising  other  kinds  of 
produce. 

Mr.  John  E.  Burchell  and  others  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  have 
succeeded  in  forming  a  company  to  be  known  as  The  Canada 
Wire  and  Nail  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000,  the  object  of  which  is  to  manufacture  and  sell  nails, 
spikes,  nuts,  bolts,  screws,  wire  and  wire  fencing.  It  is  expected 
that  at  the  outset  about  forty  men  will  be  employed.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  with  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
for  the  necessary  supply  of  raw  material. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  held  in  Montreal  on  March 
14th,  a  year  of  satisfactory  progress  was  reported.  Dividends 
have  been  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  a  satisfactory  balance 
has  been  carried  forward.  A  new  chemical  fibre  mill  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  ten  tons,  has  been  established  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que- 
bec. For  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  Hugh  Montagu  Allan  has  been 
elected  president,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Holt,  vice-president. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  development  of  an  immense 
amount  of  power  at  Grand  Falls,  N.B.,  by  a  company  who  are 
prepared  to  expend  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hydraulic  development,  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture 
ferro-manganese,  pulp  and  paper,  to  erect  saw  mills  and  operate 
electric  railroads,  and  to  transmit  power  to  St.  John  to  be  utilized 
for  lighting  and  manufacturing  purposes.  United  States  capital- 
ists, including  Mr.  Barton  E.  King  of  New  York,  are  behind  the 
enterprise. 

The  plant  of  the  Fowlers'  Canadian  Company,  Limited,  Hamil- 
ton, a  branch  of  the  Swift  Company  of  Chicago,  will  be  enlarged 
this  spring  at  a  cost  of  between  $50,000  and  $70,000.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  slaughtering  of  6,000  hogs  per  week,  besides 
additions  to  the  capacity  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  slaughtering 
houses.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Stock  Yards  Company  are 
preparing  to  enlarge  their  premises  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
increased  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  handle. 

The  Robb  Engineering  Co.  of  Amherst,  N.S.,  have  recently 
moved  into  their  new  machine  shop.  It  is  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, being  more  than  half  glass,  and  is  provided  with  electric 
cranes,  and  motors  for  driving  the  various  machines.  The  report 
of  the  company's  operations  during  the  past  year  was  a  most 
encouraging  one.  Their  business  has  been  expanding  very  rapidly 
in  the  West,  no  less  than  ten  towns  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
having  been  supplied  with  steam  plants  for  electric  lighting  and 
other  purposes. 

A  strong  deputation  from  diff'erent  points  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  recently  waited  upon 
the  Dominion  Government,  asking  for  a  bonus  to  be  granted  on 
a  tonnage  basis  to  promote  the  steel  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Canada.  It  is  reported  that  a  company  has  been  organized  in 
Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  steel  ship  yard  there, 
providing  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Government  can 
be  eff'ected.  The  city  of  Halifax  and  the  local  Legislature  are 
said  to  be  in  favor  of  subsidizing  the  industry  very  liberally. 

Reports  are  current  to  the  efl'ect  that  J.  R.  Booth,  the  million- 
aire lumberman  and  railway  builder  of  Ottawa,  will  shortly 
embark  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  a  large  scale.  Through 
the  sale  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway,  soma  $15,000,000  of 
Mr.  Booth's  money  was  released,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  good 
part  of  this  will  find  investment  in  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Mr. 
Booth  already  has  a  large  pulp  mill  at  Chaudiere;  an  eighty  ton 
paper  mill  is  now  going  up  in  the  same  town^  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  second  paper  mill,  as  well  as  a  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphite  pulp,  will  be  erected  there  during  the  coming  summer. 
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Canadian  Banks  and  their  Foreign  Correspondents. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Larke,  writing  from  Sydney,  Australia,  states  that 
much  suffering  and  annoyance  has  been  caused  Canadian  visitors 
to  that  country  through  their  bankers  failing  to  provide  them  with 
proper  medium  of  exchange.  Drafts  on  London,  such  as  they 
bring  with  them,  are  of  little  use  unless  the  signatures  of  the 
issuing  officers  have  first  been  registered  with  the  bank's  Aus- 
tralian agents,  as  otherwise  all  the  Australian  banker  can  do 
is  to  put  them  through  for  collection,  involving  a  delay  of  nearly 
three  months. 

Coming  from  Mr.  Larke,  such  a  statement  must  be  accepted 
a3  representating  cases  which  have  actually  occurred,  though 
it  scarcely  seems  credible  that  Canadian  banks,  possessing  the 
facilities  they  do,  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their 
■customers  as  to  allow  them  to  visit  a  foreign  country  without 
first  providing  them  with  negotiable  paper.  It  is  true  that  some 
years  ago  the  custom  was  prevalent  of  selling  to  travellers  drafts 
on  London,  and  even  yet,  when  one  starts  out  on  a  journey  with- 
out knowing  where  all  he  is  going,  it  may  be  to  his  advantage  to 
carry  exchange  of  this  sort  with  him.  But  nowadays  scarcely 
any  one  thinks  of  travelling  abroad  without  first  arranging  for 
a  letter  of  credit.  This  he  can  procure  from  any  of  the  leading 
Canadian  banks,  and  with  it  he  can  realize  on  drafts  through 
correspondents  of  the  issuing  bank  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Not 
only  have  Canadians  banks  unexcelled  facilities  along  these  lines, 
but  they  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  cultivate  this  phase  of 
their  business  on  account  of  the  large  profit  there  is  in  it,  and 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  Canadians  in  Australia,  or  any  where 
else,  getting  themselves  into  difficulties  such  as  Mr.  Larke  men- 
tions. 

The  West  Indian  Mail  Contract. 

Mr.  James  Cox  Fillan,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Do- 
minica, British  West  Indies,  and  the  owner  of  large  intereists  in 
the  lime  juice  and  cocoa  trade,  is  reported  by  tne  Montreal  Star 
as  having  expressed  himself  as  follows  regarding  the  Pickford  and 
Black  Mail  Contract,  which  expires  this  year:  — 

"It  is  said  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  will 
compete  for  the  contract,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  will  go 
to  any  but  the  present  contractors.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  •  the  service,  the  contractors  are  blameless,  for  they 
have  stuck  to  their  contract,  and  naturally  if  a  better  service, 
faster  ships,  etc.,  are  required,  the  subsidy  must  be  increased  in 
proportion.  It  may  be  true  that  the  New  York  lines  secure  much 
of  the  freight  from  the  island,  but  it  only  proves  how  much 
freight  the  islands  are  capable  of  giving  to  northern-bound  steam- 
ers, if  in  addition  to  what  goes  to  New  York  they  can  still  send 
the  mail  boats  full  to  Halifax  every  trip." 

The  inference  from  Mr.  Fillan's  remarks  is  that  a  much  larger 
trade  with  Canada  might  be  built  up.  One  Montreal  firm  already 
has  an  extensive  lime  plantation  on  the  island,  but  such  is  the 
demand  for  lime  juice  in  this  country  that  Mr.  Fillan  frequently 
sends  large  consignments  here  himself.  Limes  and!  cocoa  are 
marketed  widely  through  the  United  States,  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  northern  islands  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  been  commenced  with  marked  success. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Egypt. 

U.  S.  Consul  Morgan,  of  Cairo,  in  a  report  on  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  remarks: — 

"Egypt  is  an  agricultural  country,  pure  and  simple.  If  we 
except  the  new  industry  in  exporting  oil  cake,  there  are  no  local 
manufacturers  supplying  a  foreign  market.  Manufactories  have 
very  recently  been  started — spinning,  brewing,  cement,  soap,  and 


furniture — but  these  supply  a  local  demand,  and  they  have  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent  affected  the  import  trade  in  similar 
articles.  There  are  neither  coal  nor  other  mineral  deposits  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  though  exploration 
work  on  a  large  scale  is  being  carried  on.  There  are  no  forests 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  plantations  of  economic 
timbers  have  been  started.  Almost  everything,  apart  from  agri- 
cultural produce  required  by  the  inhabitants,  has  to  be  imported, 
and  even  agricultural  produce  is  hardly  an  exception,  for  some  of 
the  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  must  be  supplemented  ty  imports." 

Egypt's  total  exports  in  1903  amounted  to  $96,500,000,  of 
which  $77,500,000  was  cotton,  $8,450,000  cotton  seed  oil  and  oil 
cake,  $3,200,000  cereals  and  vegetables,  $2,100,000  cigarettes,  and 
$1,700,000  cane  sugar  and  molasses. 

Her  imports  for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  $82,800,000,  in- 
cluding almost  every  kind  of  manufactured  article.  Textiles, 
yarns  and  clothing  constitute  the  largest  class,  amounting  to  $24,- 
500,000,  followed  by  metal  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  $11,- 
100,000,  breadstuffs  $8,250,000,  timber  $8,900,000,  and  animals 
and  their  products  $4,400,000. 

Brussels  Exhibition,  1905. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  announcing  the  holding  of  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Industries  at  Brussels,  Belgiuna, 
during  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November  next. 
The  occasion  of  the  exhibition,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Belgiana 
is  patron,  is  the  commemoration  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
Belgian  National  Independence.  The  particulars  supplied  include 
the  proposed  classification  of  exhibits,  and  the  general  regulations 
as  to  space,  terms,  etc. 

Permanent  Exposition  at  Grenoble. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Grenoble,  France,  has 
opened  an  industrial  museum,  or  permanent  exposition  of  the 
special  products  and  diverse  industries  of  the  region.  It  is  to  be 
supplemented  later  by  an  agricultural  museum  and  bourse  to  show 
the  progress  of  science,  as  applied  to  soil  cultivation,  and  the  best 
implements  for  field  work,  and  to  facilitate  business  transactions 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  cultivators. 

Colonial  Exposition  in  Marseilles  in  1906. 

A  Colonial  Exposition  will  be  held  in  Marseilles  in  1906,  for 
which  preparations  are  being  made  with  great  energy.  The  U.S. 
Consul  General  at  that  city  reports  that  a  site  has  been  selected, 
and  1,500,000  francs  ($289,500)  has  been  voted  by  the  depart- 
ment, city,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  various  French 
colonies  have  already  appropriated  5,000,000  francs  ($965,000) ,  to 
meet  their  expenses  in  this  exposition,  and  further  financial  aid 
is  expected. 

Shipping  in  1904. 

In  a  review  of  steam  shipping  for  1904,  Angier  Brothers  state 
that  the  net  result  of  the  past  twelve  months  trading  with  steam- 
ers under  the  British  flag  must  be  written  up  as  a  fourth  year 
of  unprofitable  work.  A  few  trades,  however,  have  relieved  the 
general  monotony,  and  caused  it  to  compare  in  a  small  degree 
favorably  with  1905.  The  volume  of  trade  was  large  consider- 
ing the  general  restrictive  tendency  of  all  markets,  but  rates  of 
carriage  ruled  below  profitable  figures,  in  many  cases  involving 
serious  loss.  The  saving  features  were  the  revival  of  trade  in 
India  and  Australia  and  continued  good  crops  in  Argentina, 
coupled  with  a  small  share  in  the  profits  of  contraband  trade  with 
each  of  the  belligerents  in  the  far  East. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  twelve  months  they  do  not  regard 
as  encouraging,  mainly  on  account  of  the  continued  over-produc- 
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tion  of  new  tonnage.  Apart  from  the  efl'ects  of  the  war  in  pro- 
gress, there  are  few  if  any  signs  of  increase  in  the  demand  for 
carriage  as  against  the  continued  large  increase  of  tonnage,  and 
this  position  seems  likely  to  prevail  for  another  two  years. 

Canada,  they  say,  has  had  a  year  of  signal  progress  in  immi- 
gration and  consequent  agricultural  and  commercial  expansion, 
but  an  over  supply  of  tonnage  has  kept  freights  below  paying 
level.  A!  distinct  and  clearly  shown  desire  for  a  Preferential 
Tariff  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  sister  nations,  backed  by 
her  own  initiative  in  favoring  British  goods,  has  emphasized  the 
resolutions  unanimously  passed  at  the  1903  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Empire.  With  her  enlightened  immigration 
and  railroad  policy,  and  vast  naturally  rich  territory  and  fine  sea- 
board, Canada  bids  fair  rapidly  to  catch  up  with  the  older  nations 
and  form  an  important  power  in  the  world. 

Dairy  Farming  in  Argentina. 

Recent  advices  from  the  Argentine  Republic  refer  to  the  pro- 
gress which  is  being  made  in  dairy  farming.  A  Buenos  Ayres  paper 
says: — "During  the  year  great  strides  have  been  made  in  Entre 
Rios  in  dairy  farming,  which  is  becoming  such  an  important  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Republic  generally.  A  large  amount  of 
high-claiss  separating  machinery  has  been  introduced  and  cream- 
eries have  sprung  up  in  all  directions.  Cows,  which  formerly 
were  kept  solely  for  breeding  purposes,  are  now  being  systematic- 
ally milked  on  a  large  scale  and  the  separated  cream  is  being 
shipped  to  Buenos  Ayres.  All  that  is  now  required  is  a  large 
central  butter  factory  in  the  Province,  and  there  is  rumor  that 
such  a  factory  is  shortly  to  be  put  up,  where  the  butter  can  be 
dispatched  in  a  frozen  state  to  the  great  frozen-meat  establish- 
ments to  be  shipped  direct  to  Europe." — U.  8.  Consular  Report. 

Wind  Motors. 

Gape  Colony. — Owing  to  the  frequent  droughts  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  artesian  well-boring  done  in  the  Cape,  and  most  of  the 
machinery  employed  for  this  work  belongs  to  the  Government. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  demand  for  pumps  and  for  wind 
motors  and  water  elevators.  The  types  of  wind  motors  most  used 
are  the  light  ones  for  supplying  water  to  the  flocks,  and  heavier 
ones  for  irrigation  purposes.  To  sell  here  wind  motors  must  com- 
prise the  following  conditions :  lightness  of  build,  strong  pumping 
capacity,  easy  working,  even  in  a  light  breeze,  and  simplicity  of 
mechanism  requiring  little  attention.  The  question  of  price  is 
an  important  one  also.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  American 
machines  of  this  type  have  been  the  ones  which  have  given  the 
most  satisfaction  and  enjoyed  the  largest  sale. — Das  Eandels 
Museum. 

Progressive  Mexico. 

Upon  his  return  to  Montreal  after  a  business  trip  to  Mexico, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Ansell,  Consul  General  of  that  country  in  Canada, 
stated  that  everything  there  was  progressing  most  favorably  in 
regard  to  the  great  Canadian  investments,  and  that  he  found 
Mexicans  everywhere  deeply  impressed  with  the  combined  enter- 
prise and  solidity  of  the  Canadian  business  man. 

"What  we  need  in  Canada  is  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
learning  the  live  business  languages  as  they  do  in  Mexico,"  said 
Mr.  Ansell.  "You  have  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  business  possi- 
bilities of  Spanish,  which  is  the  language  of  the  whole  southern 
half  of  this  hemisphere.  The  possibilities  of  trade  with  Mexico 
alone  are  unbounded.  The  country  is  enormously  prosperous. 
There  are  more  and  finer  new  houses  going  up  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  alone  than  in  any  city  of  Canada." 

After  touching  upon  the  magnitude  of  her  import  and  export 
trade,  Mr.  Ansell  continued: — "The  direct  Pacific  Steamship  Line, 
which  is  now  assured,  will  do  a  big  business,  and  be  an  immense 
benefit  to  British  Columbia;  but  we  must  have  also  a  direct 
steamship  connection  on  the  Atlantic.  We  have  now  a  com- 
mercial representative  there,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  able  and 
enterprising' young  man,  and  who,  thank  goodness,  knows  Spanish, 


but  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  if  he  is  not  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
matter  of  getting  first-class  office  accommodation  and  a  good 
sample  room  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  There  should  be  a  well  situ- 
ated sample  room  there,  where  all  classes  of  Canadian  goods  could 
be  shown;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Mexican  Government  would 
show  itself  accommodating  in  regard  to  relieving  from  Customs 
duty  the  samples  to  be  shown  in  such  a  sample  room." 

Biscuits. 

Java. — The  biscuits  most  in  demand  in  this  island  are  of 
British  origin,  the  annual  import  trade  of  the  best  kind  being 
calculated  at  about  300  cases.  There  are  also  a  few  French  bis- 
cuits sold,  the  quality  of  which  is  appreciated,  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  small  notwithstanding.  Many  hundreds  of  cases  of  a 
cheap  article  reach  us  every  year  from  Hamburg.  These  German 
biscuits  are  very  cheap,  retailing  at  42%  cents  per  2  lb.  tin. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  with  tapioca 
has  been  established  at  Singapore,  and  the  importation  of  these 
into  Java  has  been  considerable.  Of  late  the  British  manufac- 
turers, who  up  to  quite  recently  kept  to  the  finer  kinds,  have  been 
turning  but  cheaper  biscuits  to  compete  with  the  Hamburg  houses. 
English  biscuits  have  been  paying  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
■  up  to  the  present  time,  as  they  were  all  considered  to  be  of 
superior  quality,  but  as  soon  as  they  became  classified  under 
the  same  category  as  the  German,  the  latter  will  lose  their  mono- 
poly of  the  cheap  trade. — Austro-Hungarian  Consul  at  Soerabaya. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES. 

NOTE.  — ■  For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


304  Agencies — A  correspondent  in  San  Antonia,  Texas,  is  con- 
templating going  to  Mexico  to  start  a  manufacturer's  agency 
and  solicits  correspondence.  He  has  lived  in  Mexico  for  some 
years  and  is  conversant  with  the  language. 

305  A  mechanical  engineer  with  six  years'  practical  training  and 
of  good  education  desires  to  take  up  the  representation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  to  push 
the  sale  of  goods  suitable  for  the  market. 

306  A  resident  at  Vichy,  France,  having  a  knowledge  of  English, 
desires  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  firm  requiring  an  agent  in 
France. 

307  Apples — A  London,  England,  firm  of  fruit  importers  have 
asked  that  their  name  may  be  placed  before  apple  shippers 
in  Canada,  as  having  good  connections  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  They  are  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  large  quafa- 
tities. 

308  Brass,  Copper  and  Other  Scrap — A  metal  merchant  is 
anxious  to  quote  for  the  purchase  of  brass  loco,  txibes,  fire- 
box copper  plates,  and  other  disused  railway  material,  old 
gun  carriage  metal,  cartridge  cases,  etc.,  which  may  be  ofi'er- 
ing  in  Canada  for  shipment  to  England. 

309  Buggies  and  Carriages — A  company  in  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
does,  carrying  on  a  retail  business  since  1867  asks  for  price 
lists  of  the  above  with  full  shipping  information,  and  quota- 
tions f.o.b.  port. 

310  Butter — A  manufacturer's  representative  and  commission 
agent  in  Den  Haag,  Holland,  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Can- 
adian shippers  of  butter. 

311  Butter  and  Cheese — A  produce  commission  merchant  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  wishing  to  increase  his  business  with 
Canada  has  asked  for  addresses  of  creameries,  cheese  fac- 
tories and  shippers  of  dairy  produce  in  the  Dominion. 

312  Cabinets  (Filing),  File  Boards,  etc. — A  London,  England, 
correspondent  asks  for  quotations  on  file  boards  in  lots  of 
not  less  than  1,000  of  each  of  the  different  sizes  given.  These 
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are  desired  in  striped  boards  and  basswood  boards.  The 
same  correspondent  asks  for  quotations  on  letter  filing 
cabinets  containing  from  four  to  twelve  drawers. 

313  Cabinets  (Kitchen)  and  Specialties — A  correspondent  in 
Worcester,  England,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  kitchen  cabinets  and  specialties  for  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  use.  He  carries  on  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness and  has  recently  opened  show  rooms.  He  forwards 
three  Canadian  references. 

314  Calcium  Carbide — ^An  important  enquiry  comes  from  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  for  calcium  carbide  for  making  acetylene  light. 

315  Chairs  (Wood  Seat) — A  manufacturer's  export  agent  in 
New  York  seeks  correspondence  with  shippers  of  the  above. 

316  Cider,  Wood  Spokes  and  Hubs,  Hardware  Sundries,  Baby 
Carriage  Brakes — A  Canadian  representing  English  and 
foreign  correspondents  has  recently  received  an  enquiry  from 
Bristol,  England,  for  the  above  articles. 

317  Confectionery  and  Paper  Bags  for  Confectionery — A  corre- 
spondent conducting  a  wholesale  confectionery  agency  in 
Leicester,  England,  established  1889,  desires  to  purchase  or 
sell  on  commission  the  product  of  Canadian  factories,  as 
above.    Eeferenees  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

318  Cotton  Goods,  Knit  Goods,  Muslins,  Woollens,  Flannels,  Can- 
vas, etc. — A  wholesale  dealer  and  general  importer  in  Maya- 
veram,  Madras,  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  with  trade 
quotations  on  the  above  lines.  If  goods  and  prices  are  satis- 
factory, one-third  vakie  of  goods  will  be  paid  in  advance, 
balance  on  delivery  of  shipping  documents. 

319  Engineers'  Supplies  and  Machinery — An  agent  in  the  en- 
gineering trade  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above. 

320  Fish,  Cod  and  Herring — ^A  company  in  St.  Vincent,  B.W.I., 
recommended  to  the  Association  by  a  Canadian  shipper, 
solicits  consignments  of  the  above. 

321  Flour,  Lard,  Cod  Fish,  Salmon,  Mackerel,  Herring  Oil,  Toilet 
Soap,  Canned  Goods,  Dry  Goods,  and  General  Provisions— 
A  manufacturer's  representative  is  Surinam,  Guiana,  who  at 
present  represents  a  number  of  important  Continental 
houses,  desires  to  introduce  Canadian  products.  His  business 
is  carried  on  both  on  a  purchase  and  commission  basis.  Pay- 
ments are  made  by  remittance  or  against  drafts.  References 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

322  Foods  (Preserved),  Canned  Lobsters  and  Canned  Salmon— 
A  correspondent  at  Boulogne,  Sur  Mer,  France,  estab- 
lished in  the  wholesale  business  since  1901  desires  to  pur- 
chase the  above.  He  asks  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Havre.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  30  days  from  date  of  delivery.  He  for- 
wards his  bank  as  reference. 

323  Flour,  Hardware,  etc. — A  Lagos  (West  Africa),  firm  of  mer- 
chants ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  reliable  ex- 
porters in  Canada  of  fiour,  hardware  and  other  goods. 

324  Furniture,  Brushes  and  Woodenware— An  English  firm  of 
wholesale  hardware  merchants  has  asked  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  who  may 
require  agents  in  Great  Britain. 

325  Hams,  Produce  and  Flour — Inquiry  has  been  made  by  a 
correspondent  at  Jersey,  England,  for  names  of  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  above. 

326  Handles  (Broom),  Chair  Bottoms,  Spindles,  Hardware,  etc. 
— A  Birmingham,  England,  correspondent  with  an  established 
connection  in  the  Midlands  prepared  to  act  as  agent  or  buying 
agent  for  manufacturers  of  the  above  lines,  desires  corres- 
pondence with  shippers. 

327  Handles  (Broom  and  Shovel) — A  company  in  Llantrisant, 
Wales,  dealers  in  the  above,  desire  to  purchase  same  in 
quantities.    They  wish  quotations  f.o.b.  port. 

328  Herring,  Cod  Fish,  Flour,  Meal,  Corn,  Oats,  Hardware  and 
Dry  Goods — A  company  in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  importers 


of  the  above  lines,  are  seeking  correspondence  with  Can- 
adian shippers.  They  are  prepared  to  supply  ginger,  pimento, 
coffee,  honey  and  annatto. 

329  Honey — The  addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  honey  have 
been  inquired  for  by  an  English  correspondent. 

330  House  Building  Material,  Doors,  Sashes,  Cases,  Trimmings, 
Mouldings,  etc..  Broom  Corn  and  Broom  Handles — A  manu- 
facturing company  established  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  for  the  past  ten  years  in  Barbados,  B.W.I. ,  desires  to 
purchase  the  above  goods.  They  ask  for  quotations  f.o.b.  St. 
John  or  Halifax.  All  purchases  are  made  for  cash.  References 
are  forwarded. 

331  Iron  and  Iron  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Iron  Tools  for  Blacksmiths, 
Masons,  Carpenters,  Gardeners,  etc. — A  correspondent  in 
Mayaveram,  Madras,  asks  for  price  lists  with  quotations  f.o.b. 
on  the  above  lines. ,  Payment  will  be  made  one-third  with 
order,  balance  against  shipping  documents.  This  correspon- 
dent is  established  as  a  wholesale  dealer  and  importer  since 
1902. 

332  Merchandise,  General — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  correspondent 
at  Warsaw,  respecting  the  possibility  of  his  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  seeking  a  market  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

333  Metal,  Scrap — A  firm  of  iron  merchants  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land are  desirous  of  purchasing  disused  railway  material  and 
old  metal  generally  from  Canadian  sources. 

334  Mica — A  correspondent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  favorably  known 
to  the  Association,  desires  to  procure  mica  in  sheets,  rough 
and  i-eady  trimmed  in  all  sizes,  and  pulverized  mica  in  all 
natural  colors  beginning  with  white. 

335  Oars  (Ash) — A  company  in  London,  England,  with  offices  in 
six  different  South  African  centres,  asks  for  quotations  for 
ash  oars  all  lengths.  This  inquiry  is  made  by  a  firm  well 
known  to  the  Association,  and  goods  are  require'd  for  South 
African  trade. 

336  Powder  (Washing) — ^A  company  in  Raniganj,  India,  estab- 
lished in  the  wholesale  and  retail  business  since  1891,  desii-es 
the  sole  agency  for  India  of  the  above  article.  They  state 
that  large  quantities  will  be  required  monthly.  They  ask 
for  prices  f.o.b.  Calcutta,  payment  to  be  made  cash  on 
delivery. 

337  Produce — A  Scotch  firm  who  act  as  buying  agents  for  South 
African  houses  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  of  produce  with  f.o.b.  prices  Canadian  ports. 

338  Provisions,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  General  Groceries,  Furni- 
ture, Malt  and  Spirits — A  general  commission  merchant  and 
agent  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  in 
Surinam,  Guiana,  desires  to  act  as  representative  for  Can- 
adian firms.  He  wishes  either  to  purchase  or  sell  on  com- 
mission. Terms  to  be  three  or  six  months  or  a  limited  open 
credit. 

339  Specialties  of  All  Kinds — A  New  York  export  agent  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  disposing  of  patented  specialties  all 
over  the  world,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  same. 

340  Spokes  and  Hubs  (Wood) — Enquiry  has  been  received  from 
Bristol,  England,  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  the  above. 

341  Typewriting  Machines  and  Supplies,  Leather — A  company  in 
Raniganj,  India,  established  as  wholesale  and  retail  sup- 
pliers since  1901,  desires  to  purchase  the  above.  They  wish 
leather  suitable  for  uppers  of  shoes  and  oak  tanned,  ready 
cut  for  heels  and  soles.  They  ask  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Cal- 
cutta and  desire  to  purchase  for  cash  on  delivery. 

342  Wood  (Orme)  and  Birch  Boards — A  manufacturing  company 
in  Leith,  Scotland,  asks  for  the  addresses  of  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  orme  wood  cut  to  dimensions  and  birch  boards 
%in.,  %in.,  l%in  by  16in.  broad  dressed  and  ready  for  the 
manufacture  of  chairs. 


IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Imported  Goods  Entered  for  Consumption  in  Canada  during 

the  Six  Months  Ending  December  31st,  1904. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee 
•of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  there  will  be  pub- 
lished periodically  in  Industeial  Canada  a  summarized  state- 
ment showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  classes  of 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  this  country. 

The  returns  for  six  months  ending  December,  1904,  are  pre- 
sented below.  Owing  to  the  limited  space  available,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  abbreviate  the  list  as  much  as  possible.  To 
this  end  there  has  been  more  or  less  grouping  of  commodities  in 
the  case  of  certain  lines  where  the  official  returns  show  a  tendency 
to  minute  classification,  while  a  number  of  items  have  been 
omitted  from  the  statement  altogether.  The  latter  is  true,  how- 
■ever,  only  of  those  articles  which  have  been  imported  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  appear  insignificant,  or  which  have  not 
■come  into  direct  competition  with  goods  made  in  Canada. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  other 
features  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  incorporate  in 
future  statements  of  this  kind,  or  to  supply  further  information 
with  regard  to  any  item  mentioned  in  this  list.  Enquiries  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Toronto,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Article.                          Quantity.  Value. 

Ale,  beer  and  porter  321,877  galls  $164,366 

Ginger  ale   5,576 

Baking  powders  195,212  lbs....  59,383 

Baskets  of  all  kinds   32,729 

Belting  (except  rubber  and  leather)   33,774 

Belts   30,669 

Belts  and  gongs   20,849 

Boats  and  canoes  266  17,401 

JBooks  and  Printed  Matter — 

Books,  periodicals,  novels  and  paper  books ....  629,617 

Bank  notes  and  lithographed  matter   47,371 

Posters,  folders,  etc  288,123  lbs.  73,609 

Printed  music   53,914 

Boots  and  shoes   609,578 

Brass  wire  49,549  lbs.  7,987 

Brass  goods   304,383 

Biscuits   276,878 

Bricks  and  tiles   197,262 

Brushes   171,233 

Carriages  and  Vehicles — • 

Buggies  and  carriages,  sleighs  and  parts   84,045 

Farm  waggons  and  drays  1,347  78,915 

Railway  and  box  cars  and  parts   239,467 

Wheelbarrows   and  trucks   49,947 

Bicycles,  tricycles  and  parts   31,819 

<Cash  registers  801  124,963 

Portland  cement  1,916,336  cwt.  740,919 

Clocks,  clock  keys  and  clock  movements   171,762 

Coffee,  roasted  or  ground  and  imitations. 2 14,974  lbs.  35,937 

Collars  91,149  doz.,  84,019 

Copper  goods   54,484 

Cordage  and  twine  705,043  lbs.  84,209 

Corsets   45,551 

Cotton,  Manufacturers  of. 

Cotton,  duck  104,999  yds.  21,740 

Cotton  embroideries   152,276 

White  or  bleached  cotton  7,415,266  yds.  545,588 

Printed  and  colored  cotton  13,830,548  yds.  1,441,841 

Cotton  yarn  116,656  lbs.  29,500 

Cotton  sheets,  etc   70,373 


Article.                         Quantity.  Value. 

Cotton  shirts  15,901  doz.  74,109 

Cotton  clothing   213,689 

Cotton  blouses  and  waists   8,093 

Cotton  bags  (made  by  needle)   28,362 

Cotton  towels   24,509 

Cuffs  12,759  pairs  1,625 

Curtains   245,158 

Electric  apparatus,  batteries  and  tele- 
graph instruments,  etc   938,097 

Embroideries   41,402 

Emery   15,493 

Feathers   20,124 

Fertilizers   50,229 

Furniture   336,524 

Fur  skins  (wholly  or  partially  dressed)   434,726 

Fur  caps,  etc   92,947 

Glassware — 

Cut  glass  and  table  ware   179,877 

Lamp  chimneys  and  globes   57,686 

Ornamental  glass   15,248 

Common  window  glass  10,798,077  sq.  ft.  255,698 

Plate  glass  not  bevelled  :  507,010  sq.ft.  147,505 

Plate  glass,  bevelled  146,896  sq.ft.  9,490 

Gloves  and  mitts   527,168 

Gold  and  Silver  Manufactures  of — 

Electro -plated  and  gilt  ware   178,464 

Silverware   73,531 

Grease,  axle  455,181  lbs.  14,798 

Gunpowder,  etc  118,982  lbs.  53,772 

Ammunition   14 1 ,050 

Gutta  percha  boots   80,754 

Gutta  percha  belting   32,425 

Gutta  percha  clothing   87,412 

Hats,  beaver,  silk  and  felt   652,787 

Hats,  straw,  etc   177,872 

Ink,  writing                                                              , .  35,798 

Ink,  printing   52,902 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Agricultural  implements  and  parts,  as  follows   809,423 

Drills,  grain  seed  574  27,948 

Harvesters,   self -binding  3,432  342,023 

Mowing  machines  1,505  50,484 

Ploughs  2,722  66,765 

Reapers    252  •  10,653 

Spades  and  shovels  6,762  20,371 

Anvils  and  vices   21,720 

Springs,  axles,  etc  11,495  cwt.  27,943 

Bar  iron  or  steel  rolled  284,580  cwt.  418,998 

Butts   and  hinges   22,736 

Castings  in  the  rough   126,520 

Canada  plates,  Russia  iron,  terne  plate, 

rolled  sheets  of  iron,  etc                   168,897  cwt.  337,027 

Cast  iron  pipe  146,009  cwt.  231,828 

Cast  scrap  iron  3,059  tons  32,346 

Chains   121,076 

Tacks,  shoe  22,194  lbs.  2,006 

Cut  tacks,  brads,  etc  30,713  lbs.  2,151 

Locomotives   563,849 

Fire  engines  9  4,845 

Fire  extinguishing  machines   19,528 

Gasoline  engines  314  66,604 

Steam  engines  and  boilers  566  229,907 
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Article.  Quantity. 

Fittings  for  iron  or  steel  pipe  3,592,201  lbs. 

Forging,  shafting  and  hammered  bars. ..  1,623,341  lbs. 

Iron  hardware  

Iron  or  steel  ingots  

Bridges  and  structural  work  157,699 

Iron  and  pigs  40,577 

Locks  

Machines,  Machinery — 

Automobiles  116 

Windmills  401 

Ore    crushers,    rock    drills,  cranes, 

derricks,  etc  

Portable  engines  304 

Threshera  and  separators  497 

Portable  machines  and  parts  

Sewing  machines  and  parts  

Slot  machines  785 

Typewriting  machines  1,358 

Other  machinery  

Iron  castings  1,074  cwt. 

Nails  anc8  spikes  4,064,479  lbs. 

Pumps  

Eailway  bars  and  rails  6,569  tons 

Railway  fish  plates,  etc  4,621  tons 

Rolled  plates  1,066,043  cwt". 

Safes  and  doors  for  safes  

Screws  51,009  gross 

Scales  

Sheets,  galvanized  

Sheets,  corrugated,  galvanized  3,691  cwt. 

Sheets,  corrugated,  not  galvanized  1,063  cwt. 

Skates  100,513  pairs 

Skelp  iron  or  steel  317,449  cwt. 

Stoves  

Switches  and  frogs  6,531  cwt. 

Boiler  tubes  of  wrought  iron  

Tubing  

Ironware  

Wire  cloth  or  woven  wire  509,406  lbs. 

Wire  screens,  doors  and  windows  

Wire  fencing  196,796  lbs. 

Wire,  covered  ...1,881,964  lbs. 

Wire  rope  and  picture  wire  1,060,809  lbs. 

Wire  of  all  other  kinds  3,691,034  lbs. 

Nuts,  washers,  rivets,  etc  1,797,429  lbs. 

Scrap  94,069  cwt. 

Cutlery — 

Pen  knives  

Table  cutlery  

Other  cutlery  

Firearms  

Needles  

Steel  plate,  universal  mill  or  rolled  edge 

bridge  plates  58,436  cwt. 

Steel  of  greater  value  than  2%  c.  per  lb..  .61,115  cwt. 
Tools  and  Implements — 

Adzes,  cleavers,  hammers,  etc  

Axes  ;  3,129  doz. 

Saws  

Files  and  rasps  

Other  tools,  hand  or  machine  

Other   manufactures   composed  wholly 

or  in  part  of  iron  and  steel  

Jellies  and  jams  702,755  lbs. 

Jewellery  

Knitted  goods  

Leads  and  Manufactures  of — 

Lead,  old,  scrap,  pig  and  block  40,506  cwt. 

Lead  bars  and  sheets  8,853  ewl. 


Value. 
192,988 

62,294 
300,611 
114,028 
392,432 
473,878 

88,285 

102,266 
19,700 

69,422 
309,314 
139,501 
152,146 
122,500 
11,038 
74,927 
2,287,895 
4,365 
92,694 
89,662 
156,991 
150,272 
1,687,973 
47,893 
9,584 
46,216 
433,399 
7,487 
1,746 
47,590 
350,568 
194,068 
25,312 
168,436 
418,345 
154,211 
21,000 
2,122 
8,688 
234,561 
81,597 
89,964 
60,773 
58,145 

91,467 
129,310 
113,849 
253,138 

46,144 

86,323 
317,761 

25,721 
16,989 
84,080 
41,826 
385,428 

1,153,009 
52,801 
452,045 
766 

86,627 
22,819 


Aeticle.  Quantity. 

Lead  pipe  56,186  lbs. 

Shot  and  bullets  27,467  lbs. 

Lead  manufactures  

Leather  and  Manufactures  of.. 

Sole  leather  249,841  lbs. 

Belting  leather  91,259  lbs. 

Harness  leather  6,216  lbs. 

Upper  leather,  dressed,  waxed  or  glazed. ..  .87,647  lbs. 
Japanned,  patent  or  enamelled  leather 

and  morocco  leather...  22,512  lbs. 

Other  leather  and  skins  103,377  lbs. 

Other  leather  and  skins  dressed,  waxed 

or  glazed  41,469  lbs. 

Harness   and  saddlery  

Leather  belting  

Other  manufactures  of  leather  and  raw 

hide  

Lime  45,897  bbl. 

Lime  juice,  etc  6,906  galls. 

Malt  61,427  bush. 

Marble,   sawn  only  

Marble,  rough  

Manufactures  of  marble  

Mattresses  

Mats  and  rugs  - 

Metals. 

Aluminum,  manufactures  of  

Babbit  metal  

Britannia  metal  

Buckles  

Gas,  electric  fixtures,  etc  

Gas  meters  1,941 

German,     Nevada    and    nickel  silver, 

manufactures  of,  not  plated  

Lamps  and  lanterns  

Nickel  plated  ware,  N.E.S  

Stereotypes,  electrotypes,  celluloids  for 

almanacs,  etc   172,534  sq.  in. 

Type  for  printing  

Milk,  condensed  68,241  lbs. 

Mineral  Substances — 

Asbestos  and  manufactures  of  

Plumbago,  ground  manufactured   

Minerals  and  aerated  waters  

Mucilage  

Musical  Instruments — 

Brass  band  instruments  

Cabinet  organs  97 

Parts  of  organs  

Pianofortes  320 

Parts  of  pianos  

Other  musical  instruments  

Mustard,  ground  

Oils. 

Mineral  Oils — 

Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled,  purified 

or  refined,  naphtha  and  petroleum. 6, 140,268  galls. 

Products  of  petroleum  453,392  galls. 

Crude  petroleum,  gas,  oils,  other  than 

benzine  and  gasoline  61,811  galls. 

Vegetable  Oils — 

Cotton  seed  332,195  galls. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw  or  boiled  611.173  galls. 

Olive   .36,996  galls. 

Other  vegetable  oils  25,241  galls. 

Lubricating  oils   1,024,229  galls. 

Essential  oils  72,754  lbs. 


Value. 
3,093 
965 
32,418 


55,832 
34,197 
2,529 
76,015 

20,793 
30,822 

12,016 
42,517 
28,631 

87,215 
33,635 

7,177 
46,693 
39,827 

2,759 
19,945 

2,734 
120,246 


8,437 
15,739 
12,210 
27,835 
160,051 
21,366 

18,297 
188,657 
50,835 

6,101 
41,217 
4,718 

61,660 
6,080 
98,350 
10,247 

15,745 
5,106 
9,226 
58,595 
66,296 
73,157 
56,998 


581,645 
51,958 

3,342 

84,408 
168,539 

31,361 

15.159 
163,830 

56,682 
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Article.                          Quantity.  Value. 

Other  oils  29,319  lbs.  14,718 

Oilcloth,  cork  matting,  etc  645,425  sq.  yds.  228,210 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses   6,420 

Spectacle  frames   21,003 

Paints  and  Colors. 

Colors,  dry  1,141,155  lbs.  57,767 

Dry,  white  and  red  lead  8,644,727  lbs.  309,941 

Ochres,  ochrey  earths  and  siennas  480,585  lbs.  4,351 

Orange  mineral  and  zinc  white  1,745,646  lbs.  64,200 

Oxides,  fire  proofs,  etc  856,927  lbs.  10,181 

Paints  and  colors,  and  rough  stuff  and 

fillers,    anti-corrosive    and  anti- 

fouling  paints,  ground  and  liquid 

paints  2,375,460  lbs.  121,994 

Paper  and  Manufactures  of. 

Albumenized  paper   64,586 

Bags  or  sacks  .  30,260 

Playing  cards  313,151  packs  32,697 

Cardboard   43,887 

Envelopes   41,296 

Paper,  felt  or  straw  board   76,845 

Hanging  and  wall  paper  445,988  rolls  39,026 

Pads  not  printed,  papier  mache  ware  and 

manufacturers  of  paper   394,287 

Printing  paper  4,084,425  232,614 

Ruled,  border  and  coated  papers  and 

papeteries   88,661 

Wrapping  paper  621,807  lbs.  22,214 

Other  kinds  of  paper   99,378 

Pens,  penholders  and  rulers   89,373 

Perfumery  .'   59,271 

Photographic  dry  plates   32,604 

Picture  and  photograph  frames   52,998 

Pickles...'  ■  119,417 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  calcined 

or  manufactured  25,925  ewt.  14,140 

Pocket  books,  purses  and  cases                                   •  110,600 

Polish   27,502 

Printing  presses,  machines,  etc   156,587 

Provisions. 

Lard  202,969  lbs.  17,877 

Lard  compounds,  cottolene  and  animal 

stearine  22,946  lbs.  1,983 

Bacon  and  hams                                    1,966,404  lbs.  246,624 

Beef,  salted  in  barrels  717,315  lbs.  30,448 

Canned  meats  and  game  417,d48  lbs.  51,506 

Extracts  of  meats,  fluid  beef  not  medi- 
cated, soups   47,553 

Pork,  barrelled  in  brine  1,902,589  lbs.  133,105 

Dried  or  smoked  meats  225,642  lbs.  25,753 

Other  meats  salted  43,254  lbs.  3,349 

Ribbons   500,478 

Railway  and  travelling  rugs,  etc   24,713 

Salt,  coarse  and  fine  10,391,130  lbs.  30,794 

Sand  paper,  etc   37,269 

Sauces  and  catsups  53,611  galls.  56,324 

Signs   23,441 

Silk- 
Blouses  and  shirt  waists   17,988 

Clothing                            .,   131,524 

Sewing  and  embroidery  silk  and  silk 

twist   19,134 

Velvets,  velveteens,  plush  fabrics  430,772  yds.  200,841 

Slate  and  manufactures  of — 

Roofing  slate  7,424  squares  31,322 

School  slates   n  315 

Other  manufactures......  .  .  .  .   11189 


Aeticle.  Quantity. 

Soap — 

Common  or  laundry  626,761  lbs. 

Castile  727,351  lbs. 

Common,  soft  and  liquid  72,441  lbs. 

Toilet  

Pearline  and  soap  powders  955,428  lbs. 

Other  soaps  263,714  lbs. 

Spices,  ground  198,408  lbs. 

Ginger,  preserved  66,079  lbs. 

Spirits. 

Methyl    alcohol,    wood    alcohol,  wood 

naphtha,  methylated  spirits,  etc. .  .261,543  galls. 

Brandy  182,648  galls. 

Gin  371,631  galls. 

Rum  70,194  galls. 

Whiskey  288,333  galls. 

Alcoholic  perfumes  3,991  galls. 

Starch  493,589  lbs. 

Stone  and  manufactures  of — 

Flagstones,  granite,    rough  building 

stones,  etc  10,002  tons. 

Building  stone,  dressed  8,119  tons 

Granite,  sawn  1,400  tons. 

Granite,  manufactures  of  

Grindstones  

Paving  blocks.'  

Other  manufactures  of  stone  

Sugar — • 

Sugar,  refined  11,377,510  lbs. 

Sugar,  unrefined  167,798,354  lbs.  3 

Molasses  and  syrups  2,318,078  lbs. 

Sugar  candy,  pop  corn,  etc  1,414,397  lbs. 

Tape  lines  

Teeth,  artificial  

Tinware  

Tobacco — • 

Cigarettes  9,d83  lbs. 

Cigars  49,240  lbs. 

Tobacco,  pipes,  cigar  holders,  smokers' 

sets,  etc  

Trunks,  valises,  etc  

Turpentine,  spirits  of  387,420  galls. 

Twine,  manufactures  of  

Umbrellas,  parasols,  etc  

Varnish,    japans,    etc  34,120  galls. 

Vinegar  63,012  galls. 

Watches  

Watch  cases  

Watch  actions  and  movements  

Watch  glasses  and  keys  

Wax,  paraffine  53,311  lbs. 

Wax  and  manufactures  of  

Whips  

Window  shade  rollers  

Window  shades  50,823  sq.  yds. 

Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Barrels  22,139 

Caskets  and  cofiins  

Lasts  

Mouldings  

Show  cases  701 

Wooden  ware  

Pails  and  tubs  ,  

Other  manufactures  of  wood  

Boards,  planks,  etc  6,696  M  ft. 

Lumber  and  timber  2,785  Mft. 

Umbrella  handles,  etc  

Walking  sticks,  etc  

Wood  pulp  


Value. 

33,233 
35,142 

2,507 
86,325 
40,934 
23,630 
16,865 

5,337 


53,510 
289,868 
183,559 

30,309 
452,023 

68,320 

20,665 


28,372 
36,375 

8,123 
41,111 
28,245 
24,215 

8,569 

316,786 
,414,407 
203,499 
176,152 
9,367 
28,682 
77,808 

21,568 
168,754 

243,180 
41,030 
206,956 

3,473 
20,789 
60,710 
22,080 
48,235 
41,929 
416,536 

3,561 

4,394 
31,936 

5,927 
12,256 

8,303 


22,540 
10,302 
24,950 
28,503 
9,857 
16,642 
34,050 
455,525 
99,854 
32,837 
6,503 
9,197 
38,352 
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Article.                          Quantity.  Value. 
Wool,  Manufactures  of. 

Woolen  goods  of  all  kinds  as  follows   7,396,952 

Blankets  259,417  lbs.  76,772 

Cassimeres,  cloths,  etc  1,228,359  yds.  814,192 

Coatings  and  overcoatings  896,284  yds.  572,100 

Tweeds  1,728,280  yds.  922,170 

Flannels  450,050  yds.  83,290 

Knitted  goods   151,758 

Bed  comforters  and  counterpanes   14,104 

Shawls   60,330 

Shirts  2,643  doz.  18,374 

Socks  and  stockings  '...248,960  doz.  pr.  475,275 

Undershirts  and  drawers   120,010 

Yarns  812,983  lbs.  355,335 

Fabrics  and  manufactures  of  worsted 

wool   2,082,994 

Unfinished  goods  219,965  sq.  yds.  44,550 

Women's  and  children's  outside  garments   468,785 

Ready  made  clothing   432,719 

Carpets,  Brussels  301,017  yds.  188,290 

Felt,  pressed  349,308  lbs.  93,590 

Shoddy  188,530  lbs.  12,593 

Zinc,  manufactures  of   4,985 


Export  Directory. — The  1905  edition  of  The  Export  Merchant 
Shippers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  general  arrangement  of  this  volume  remains  the  same, 
though  a  few  new  features  have  been  added  which"  will  serve  to 
make  it  more  valuable  than  ever  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  aims 
to  give  in  concise  form  a  selected  list  of  the  exporters  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  towns,  and  are  also  indexed  ac- 
cording to  class  of  goods  handled.  A  list  of  trade  marks, 
shipping  and  forwarding  agents,  steamship  companies,  and 
Lloyd's  agents  throughout  the  world  form  other  features  of 
interest. 


f; 


Interior  view  of 
section  of  factory. 


FROM  some- 
what crude 
material  or 
from  more 
finished  stock 
we  manufacture 
the  very  finest 
products.  Splen- 
did samples  are 
to  be  seen  in 
hundreds  of  the 
best  manufac- 
turing, financial  and  mercantile 
offices  in  the  Dominion.  We  are 
doing  a  work  not  duplicated  in  any 
similar  concern  in  Canada.  We 
gather  material  from  Vancouver  to 
Halifax  and  distribute  our  product 
over  the  same  area.  We  take 
Public  School  students,  Teachers  or 
University  graduates,  and  in  a  short 
time  and  at  little  expense  we  make 
them  of  special  commercial 
value  to  employers.  Full 
particulars  as  to  process, 
time,  cost,  etc.,  cheerfully 
furnished.  Handsome  Cata- 
logue free.    Write  the 

Central  Business 
College 

TORONTO. 

W.  D.  Shaw-,  Principal. 


W.  D.  Shaw. 
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This  "  Made  in  Canada  "  Car 
is  a  big  success.  It  has  power, 
good  Hnes,  is  luxurious  in  finish  and 
appointments,  but  best  of  all  it  can 
stand  the  rack  and  wear  of  Canadian 
Roads.  It's  a  Car  built  particularly 
for  Canadian  Roads — The  "Russell." 


Specifications  :  12  to  14  horsepower,  double  cylinder  opposed  engine — situated  under  the  bonnet  in  front, 
driving  through  a  slide  gear  transmission  with  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Bevel  gear  drive  direct  to 
rear  axle.  90  inch  wheel  base.  Wheels  30  x  3^  inches.  Gasoline  capacity  for  two  hundred  miles.  Body  of  hand- 
some design,  with  side  entrance  tonneau,  which  is  also  easily  detachable,  so  as  to  be  used  for  runabout  purposes. 
Color — Ultramarine  blue  body  with  light  running  gear. 

Equipment  :    Two  oil  lamps,  tail  lamp,  horn,  and  ten  thousand  mile  odometer.       Price,  $1,300. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE— 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.,  Limited 

AUTOMOBILE  CORNER.    (Bay  and  Temperance  Streets)  -      -  TORONTO. 
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STEEL  BUILDINGS 


We  are  prepared  to  design  and  erect  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK  OF  ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS,  including  STEEL  BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  JIB  and  TRAVEL- 
LING CRANES,  SMOKE  STACKS,  STAND  PIPES,  WATER  TANKS  and 
RIVETED  STEEL  PLATE  WORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TORONTO,  ONT. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

MONTREAL     HALIFAX     OTTAWA     WINNIPEG     CALGARY     VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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Sheet  Metal  Building 

Materials 


Fireproof  Glass  Windows 

Hollow  Sheet  Metal  Sash  and  Frames 
Metallic  Ceiling 

Corrugated  Iron 

Fireproof  Shutters 

Embossed  Metal  Doors 

Skylights  and  Ventilators 

Eastlake  Steel  Shingles 

Diamond  Tiles 

Building  Paper 

Sheet  Metal  Cornices 

Metal  Store  Fronts 

Rock  Faced  Steel  Sidino^ 

Empire  Steel  Shingles 

Standing  Seam  Roofing 

Our  new  $10,000.00  Catalogue  now  ready — Would 
you  like  to  have  one? 


The  METALLIC  ROOFING  GO. 

OF  CANADA^  LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS        -        CONTRACTORS  -  EXPORTERS 

TORONTO^  CANADA 

20  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Cable  Address :  "METALLIC,"  Toronto  A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Codes  used 


m 
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Hart  Cor\ind\im 
Wheel  Co.,  limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 


Cyclone  Gmndeb  No.  19.  (Small.) 


CYCLONE  GRINDER 

No.  19 

Built  on  Scientific  Principles 

Bearings  ssLbsolutely  DUST  PROOF 
Automatic  Oilers 

To  ca.rry  2  wheels  20  to  30  in.  dia... 
4  in.  thick. 

Length  crucible  steel  arbor  57  inches 

Distance  between  wheels    46 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collarb   2 

Size  of  bearings.. ,  ,  12x2J_ 

Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor  8  and  9x6 J 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  34 

Diameter  of  collar  ,  10 

Size  of  base.  31x41 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  17  and  18x6|. 
Tight  and  loose  pulleys  8  in.  diameter,  7  in.  face. 
Should  run  450  revolutions  per  minute. 


KNIFE  GRINDERS. 

One  advantage  which  our 
Knife  Grinders  possess  over 
other  low-priced  machines  is 
that  they  will  grind  the  knife 
either  with  a  perfectly  flat 
bevel  or  with  a  concave  bevel  of 
any  curve.  The  mere  loosening 
of  one  nut  gives  the  operator 
power  to  change  the  grinding 
instantaneously  from  fiat  to 
any  degree  of  concave  desired. 


Automatic   Knife  Grinder. 


Prices  on  aLpplicdLtion.    CdLtalo^ue  free  for  ike  asking. 
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THE 

HEATING  and  VENTILATION 
of  FACTORY  BUILDINGS  with 

The  Canadian  Buffalo  Fan  System 


These  Shops  Heated  with  Fan  System. 


Economical  to  install,  as  first  cost  is  lower  that  any  other 
system  of  equal  capacity. 

Economical  to  operate,  because  it  utilizes  exhaust  steam  with 
no  back  pressure,  and  because  it  may  be  shut  down  at  night  and  it 
will  raise  the  temperature  quickly  in  the  morning. 

Economical  to  maintain,  because  there  are  no  repairs  and  a 
"  freeze  up  "  is  impossible. 


Canadian  Buffalo  Forge  Co., 


LIMITED 


Office  and  Factory  " 


MONTREAL^  QUEBEC. 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


DRV 


Cable  Address 
"Pure" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOR  OUR  MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
"Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  and  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 
The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed  packages. 


The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co*,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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ARE  YOV  GETTING 
lYOUR  SHARE  ? 


THE 

DODGE 

STANDARD 

WOOD 
SPLIT 
PULLEY 

IS 

MANVFACTVRED  IN  CANADA 
BY 


DODGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OF  TORONTO,  LIMITED. 
TORONTO,  ONT.  Montreal  Branch  :  419  ST.  JAHES  ST. 

LARGEST  STOCKS   IIN  CMINADA. 
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SHELDON  &  SHELDON.  QALT.  ONT. 


Hot  Blast  Heating 
Systems 


for 


Schools,  Colleges, 
Public  Buildings, 
Warehouses,  Factories, 
Tanneries,  Railway 
Shops,  Car  Sheds  and 
Round  Houses. 


Mechanical  Draft 
Systems 


for 


Boiler  Plants,  Power 
Houses  and  Steamships. 

Drying  Systems 

of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
materials. 

Pnenmatic  Conveyors  and 
E,efuse  RemoYers  designed 
and  instaUed. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUES.  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 


genuine: 


SALUTE  " 


Snap  Lever  Sight  Feed 
Oiler. 


SULTAN" 


Gas  Engine  Cylinder 
Oiler. 
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The  Chapman  Double  Ball  Bearing 


A  Bearing 
Simple  in  Construction 
and 

Practical  in  Operation 


"  As  near  as  we  can  estimate 
there  is,  we  should  think,  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  saving  in 
power  with  the  Chapman  bear- 
ings. 

"Alabastine  Co.,  Ltd., 
"Paris,  Ont." 


Durability  and 
Economy  of  Operation 
Secure  its  Adoption 


100  PLANTS  EQUIPPED  IN  CANADA 


A  Bearing  having  the 
Highest  Known 
Efficiency 
as  a  Power  Saver 


"We  are  of  the  opinion,  in 
our  case,  that  we  save  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  in  power  with 
the  Chapman  Double  Ball  Bear- 
ing, and  we  also  find  a  great 
saving  in  oil.   The  bearings  are 
also  clean  ;  we  have  no  oil  run- 
ning down  hangers,  posts,  etc. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  McLattghi-in  Carriage 
Co.,  Limited, 

"  Oshawa,  Ont." 


We  Guarantee  You 
a  Saving 
of  75  per  cent, 
of  Your  Shaft  Friction 


THE  CHAPMAN  DOUBLE  BALL  BEARING  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Office— 39  Scott  Street.      Factory-39  Pearl  Street,  TORONTO 


president  : 
Geo.  F.  Trowbridge. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  Dana. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

ROBT.  J.  Christie. 

President 
Christie  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
■Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cape  Town,  S.A 


Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21  State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 
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Coal  Handiing  Machiivery 


Anthracite  and  Bi- 
tuminous Coals  of 
all  sizes  can  be 
stocked  and  re- 
loaded more  rapidly, 
with  less  expense 
and  less  breakage, 
than  by  any  other 
method. 

SEND 
FOR  OUR  NEW 
15c.  CATALOG. 

Coal  is  delivered 
from  track  hopper 
by  feeding  apron  to 
crusher  and  from 
thence  delivered  by 
carrier  into  bunkers 
"  A."  The  carrier 
also  delivers  the 
ashes  from  boilers 
into  ash  pocket 
"  B,"  from  vfhich  it 
is  spouted  into  car 
on  track  "  C." 


Pivoted  Bucket  Carrier  (Patented) 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited  - 


BRANTFORD, 
CANADA. 


Bertram  R.apid  Production  Mill 


CRITICALLY 
inch  Mill— you 


examine  our  42- 
will  find  every 
line  indicates  strength,  proportion  of 
parts,  and  convenient  methods  of 
operating.  From  the  bed  to  the 
bridge  at  top  of  standards  shows  it 
was  designed  for  present  day  require- 
ments with  enough  rigidity  to  provide 
for  future  developments  of  high  speed 
steel.  Our  42-inch  mill  weighs  14,000 
lbs.,  made  of  the  best  material,  every 
pound  properly  distributed  from 
knowledge  gained  by  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, which  accounts  for  Bertram's 
Mills  being  installed  in  the  largest 
Canadian  factories  in  preference  to 
the  best  made  American  machines. 


Our  Line  of  Mills  R.a.nges  from  30  to  168  inches. 
Descriptive  Circula.rs  for  the  Asking, 


The  JOHN  BERTRAM  ®.  SONS  CO.,  Ltd 


DUNDAS.  ONTAR.IO.  CANADA. 
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This  machine  will 
cut  a  perfect  thread 
on  a  6-inch  pipe  with 
one  cut. 

We  make  smaller 
sizes,  which  also  do 
perfect  work,  ac- 
cording to  capacity. 

If  you  cut  pipe  the 
working  of  these 
machines  will  please 
you. 

Circulars  on  request. 

Built  like  a 

Machine  Tool. 


The  R.  McDougall  Co.,  —  galt,  can. 


London  Planers 

are  Specially  Designed  for 

High  Speed  Steels 

These  planers  are  built  and  modelled  with  heavy 
feeds  for  use  with  fast  speeds.  No  old-fashioned 
Ideas  are  found  In  their  construction.  They  are 
built  for  work— and  lots  of  It. 


THE  LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO., 

LONDON,  ONT.,  CAN. 
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A  Successful 
RaLilwsLy  Roller 
BesLriivg 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  Hi-jN»EitsoN  Roller  Beaking  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,     |  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August.  1904. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont.     -  . 
Gentlemen, — He  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Car.   Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.   We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.  We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.    The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  58ft..  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

We  find  that  the  car  coasts'f ully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil'  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

J udging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.    We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 


as  possible. 


Yours  truly. 


(Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 


The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MANUEACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BlILDING,  TORONTO. 


factory :  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 


Nova  Scotia  5teel  &  Coal  Co 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS 
BLAST  FURNACE 
IRON  MINES 
COLLIERIES  = 


TRENTON,  N.S. 
=     FERRONA,  N.S. 
WABANA,  NFLD. 
SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 


"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,   -    Nortli  Sydney) 


ADDRESSJALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

TORONTO 

MARINE  ENGINES -Simple,  Compound  and  Triple  Expansion 
STATIONARY  ENGINES-Brown  Antomatic  Type 
Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Tank  Work  a  Specialty 
Steel  Vessels  and  Dredges  of  all  Sizes 

WORKS   AND  OFFICE 

£splaLi\aLde  Street  Eacst.    -     -  TORONTO 

REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


Your  coal  bill  is  a  large  item  in  your  ex- 
pense account,  and  if  it  could  be  reduced  ten 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  a  large  addition  to 
your  net  profit. 

A  Robb-Mumford  internally  fired  boiler 
will  make  a  saving  of  a  least  ten  per  cent,  over 
an  externally  fired  boiler,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  more. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  BeU  Telephone  Building, 'MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 
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TO   THE   VAR.NISH  BUYER. 

the  most  serious  considerations  are  quality,  reliability  and 
uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 

Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 
ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use.  ^ 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference. 

BEKKY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALKEHVILLE     -      -      -      -  OJ^T. 


Malleable 
Iron 

Castings 

Perfection  Cow  Ties 
Halter  and  Trace  Chains 
Snaps,  Rings  and  Bits. 

McKinnon  Dash  & 
Metal  Works  Co., 

LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES    -  ONTARIO 


BRASS,  BRONZE  and 
SOLID  NICKEL 
CASTINGS 

Steel  Neck  Yoke  and 
Whiffletree  Trimmings 

Screw  Pi^i  devices 


Makers  of 


SADDLERY  AND  CARRIAGE 

HARDWARE 
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THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


THE 


WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Metal  Lath 


Not  until  our  present  rapid  process 
of  manufacture  was  it  possible  to 
offer  metal  lathing  at  a  price  under 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  at  which 
price  it  was  only  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  better  classes  of  buildings  where 
fire  proofing  was  the  essential  quality. 
But  now  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  rapid  process  of  manufac- 
ture we  are  able  to  offer 

Pedlar  s  "Perfect"  Metal 
Lath  at  10  Cents 

per  square  yard,  at  which  price 
it  can  be  used  in  competition 
to  wood.  It  is  absolutely  Fire 
and  Vermin  Proof.  The  key  is 
positive,  the  mortar  being  held 
securely  in  position  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  Our  lath  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000  yards — ten 
thousand  —  per  10  hours — That's 
why  we  sell  it  so  cheap. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Samples  on  request 


Pedlar  People 

Oshawa.  Ont..  and  Montreal,  Que. 
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Wire  Lockers 

for  Factories 


Wire  Window  Guards 
Wire  Signs 

Wire  Partitions 

Wire  Protectors 

For  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
MOTORS,  Etc. 

Elevator  Enclosures 

Wrought  Iron  Work 
All  Kinds 


The  Geo.  B.  Meadows  Toronto  Wire, 
Iron  and  Brass  Works  Co.  Limitad 

117  King  Street  West,         -         TORONTO.  CANADA 
CATALOGUE 


unprofitable  MILL,    FACTORY,  or  ELECTRICAL 

PLANT,  may  be  put  on  a  paying  basis  by  improv- 


may  De  p 
ing-  its  Power  Plant. 


by 


We  are  in  a  Position  to  Make  the 
Improvement. 

We  can  furnish  part  or' the  entire  plant.  Engines, 
Boilers,   Heaters,   Condensers,   Pumps,    Etc.  We 

build  for  either  Rope  or  Belt  Drives  or  Direct  Connec- 
tion, High  or  Slow  Speeds 

Send  for  Particulars 

THE  GOLDIE  &  McCULLOCH  CO., 

LIMITED 

GALT  ONTARIO  CANADA 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines, 
Ideal  High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
Boilers,  Steam  and  Power  Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Gyrators, 
Emery  Choppers,  Wood  Working  Machinery,  Shingle 
Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood  Rim 
Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults, 
and  Vault  Doors. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  3955  King  and  Yonge  Streets 


BRANCH 

OFFICES  AT 

Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Bbantfobd 

-  210 

London  - 

1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton  - 

97 

Owen  Soqnd 

123 

Kingston 

45 

Petrolea  - 

-  22 

Belleville 

-  67 

Port  Hope 

-  22 

Berlin 

180 

Stratford  - 

-  123 

PURE 


BEST 


( TURPENTINE  AND 
\  LINSEED  OIL 

^BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAFFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN  CANADA) 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

.  .  IN  .  . 
QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

—FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAH  ■ 
AIR 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 


SATISFACTORY 
. . IN  .  . 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  and  "LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting',  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 


^SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS= 


Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG 


Temporary  Offices— IS  East  Wellington  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Double  Drum  Mine  Hoist 


Hoisting  and 

WlMDING  ENGINES 


All  sizes  from  the  5  in.  x  5  in.  Light 
Prospecting  Hoist  10  the  28  in.  x  60 
in.  Corliss  Direct  Acting  Coal  Hoist. 
Bulletin  700  shows  some  of  these 
engines. 


The  JENCKES  MACHINE  CO  ,  Ltd. 

44  Lansdowne  Si.,    SHERBROOKF,  QUE. 


Special  Cableway  Engine 


Malleable  Castings 

Opders  fop  Largre  or  Small  Tonnag-e  in  Malleable  Casting's  Promptly  Executed. 
Newest  and  Best  Equipped  Malleable  Foundry  in  America. 
Fire-Proof  Vaults  for  Pattern  Storag-e. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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H.  G.  Vogel  Go 

30  St.  George  St. 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinicier. 

It  will 
cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  iialf  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEAD 


FIRE 


Insurance  Rates 
Reduced  40  to 
70  per  cent,  by 
equipping  your 
Buildings  with 

INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS 


Our  Systems 
Commended 
by  all 
Insurance 
Bodies. 


Full  Size." 


Write  for  particulars 

W.  J.  HcQUIRE  &  CO. 

TORONTO  AND  nONTREAL. 


SADLER  &  HAWORTH 


TANNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OAK  LEATHER  BELTING 


AND  LACE  LEATHER 


DEALERS  IN 


GENERAL  MILL  SUPPLIES 


MONTREAL. 


TORONTO 


^'Genuine  Oaic" 

(English  tanned) 

Leather  Belting 

and 

Mill  Supplies 

D.  K.  McLAREN 


751  Craig  St.,  169  Prince  William  St., 

MONTREAL.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

196  King  St.  W.,  553  St.  Valier  St., 

TORONTO.  QUEBEC. 


Cor.  William  St  Seigneurs  Sts.      9  Jordan  St. 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  limited 

Head  Office— 222  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,  MONTREAL 


DAVIDSON'S 

STEEL  ENAMELLED  WARE 


Attractive 
in  Color 

Smooth  in 
Finisli 

Unequalled 
in  Wear 


OUR  BRANDS 

"COLONIAL" 
"PREMIER" 

STAR 
DECORATED 
and 
WHITE 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned 
and  Lithographed 


TINWARE 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES 
TINNED  SPOONS,  &c.,  &c. 


Catalogue  on  application 


THE 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 

MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


A.KLIPSTEIN&CO. 

MONTREAL. 


CHEMICALS 

Aniline  Salts  Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda 

Bleaching  Powder  Barium  Chloride 

Hyposulphite  Soda  Quebracho 
Yellow  Prussiates  Potash    Sulphate  of  Alumina, 
&  Soda  China  Clay 

DYE  STUFFS 

Alizarines  Hematines 
Logwood  Extracts  Fustic  Extracts 

ANILINE  COLORS 

Direct  Cotton  Sulphur  Dyes 

Victoria  Blues 

Auramines       Rhodamines  Tartrazine 

SPECIALTIES 

Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

STOCK  AT  17  LEMOINE  STREET,  flONTREAL 
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BUSINE 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR 
CANADIAN  MERCHANTS. 

TO  obtain  a  large  and  profitable  return  from  the  Markets  of 
the  Motherland,  the  Dominion  export  merchant  should 
conduct  his  operations  under  the  guidance  of  experience. 
There  is  abundant  and  permanent  trade  to  be  obtained  for 
Canadian  produd:s  in  the  old  country,  if  the  consumers  are 
approached  by  sound,  practical  advertising.  ^  We  have  been 
makmg  trade  m  these  markets  for  over  sixty  years  and  our  list  of 
clients  includes  numbers  of  the  largest  commercial  advertisers 
in  the  world.    ^  Our  advice  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

MATHER  &  CROWTHER,  Ltd. 

10,  II,  12,  &  13,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

ADDRESS    FOR    CABLES:  "SYNOPSIS.  LONDON."* 


Stencil  Paper— for  Stencil  Machine 

put  up  in  100  sheets  of  suitable  size. 

Stencil  Inks 

both  dry  and  liquid,  all  colors,  brilliant. 
Stencil  Brushes  and  Marking  Pots 

Rubber  Stamps  and  Rubber  Type 

We  furnish  the  shippiug  room  with  the  best  of  everything. 
Send  for  lists. 


Canada  Stencil  Cutting  Machine 

MANUFACTURED   BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

n.  BARNARD,  Proprietor.  nAMLITON,  ONT 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2863. 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &c. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 


Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Hanufacturers'  Association 


Offices  : — Toronto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yongfe  Street, 


TORONTO, 

Canada 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 

Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability. 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOILER  CO. 

Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t.     =      =      =     JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 

XOROINXO 
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Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS  WITHY  &  CO.    Limited  MONTREAL 


THf  TRADERS  BANK  Or  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP 

REST  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$3,000,000 
$2,920,000 
$1,100,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfee,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Shbppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


BRANCHES 

Arthur,  Ont. 

Hamilton 

Aylmer 

Hamilton,  East  End 

Ayton 

Ingersoll 

Beeton 

Kincardine 

Blind  River 

Lakefleld 

Bridgeburg 

Leamington 

Burlington 

Newcastle 

Cargill 

North  Bay 

Clifford 

Orillia 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Button 

Owen  Sound 

Elmlra 

Port  Hope 

Elora 

Prescott 

Embro 

Ridgetown 

Glencoe 

Ripley 

Grand  Valley 

Rockwood 

Guelph 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Sarnia 

Sault  Ste.  Marie- 

Schomberg 

Springfield 

Stoney  Creek 

Stratford 

Strathroy 

St.  Mary's 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sudbury 

Thamesford 

Tilsonburg 

Tottenham 

Windsor 

Winona 

Woodstock 


Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank 


UMBERMANs  ONTRACTOR 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.THE  TERRITORIES  AND  MANITOBA. 


Yo\i  Need 
fio  no 
Further 


Winnipeg  : 
499  Main  St. 


VaLiicouver  : 
MacKinnon  BIdg. 


THE 

Standard  Ideal  Sanitary 
Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Bath  Tubs^ 
Lavatories^ 
Sinks^  Urinals^ 
Etc.^  Etc. 

Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Factories  and  Head  Office 
PORT  HOPE,      ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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WOULD  TO  STEAM  USE'RS.—'  If  you  tuant  to  ^ai)e  coat,  if  you  tvanf  to  sat^e 

repair  bills,  i_f  you  iefant  to  pre-Vent  shut-dohons,  if  you  imant  to  lengthen  the  life  o_f  your  boilers,  i_f 
you  tvant  to  increase  their  efficiency— then  Scale  Formation  must  be  pretJented.'" . 


TRI  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  keeps  boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale. 
For^complete  information  about  T.S.P.  write  to 

%\it  Canaiia  Chemical  Jttaimfacinring  ®ompang,  JtmM. 


XonOon, 


CanaDa. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 


FOR    UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


TKe  Wire  ®.  CdLble  CompaLi\y,  MontreoLl 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  and  Shoe  Findings. 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


FIRE  NOTICE 


We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  cus- 
tomers that  the  fire  on  the  3rd  ult. 
did  not  destroy  any  of  our  works 
except  the  tower  used  in  painting 
Screen  Cloth.  All  other  departments 
have  been  and  are  running  as  usual. 
Orders  for  Screen  Cloth  will  be  filled 
promptly  from  stock  in  Hamilton  and 
Montreal. 

THE 

B.  Greening  Wire  Co. 

LIMITED 
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The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
E 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
D 
S 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 
u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
S 


Made  in 
Canada  by 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO. 


HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY,  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

— FOR  BEST  TRADE — 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 


OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

CLOSET  SEATS 
AND  TANKS 

FOR  HOME  AND 
EXPORT  TRADE 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGVBS 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co.,  Ltd. 

GODERICH.  CANADA 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

FOR  JUNE=^^= 

WILL  BE  A  SPECIAL  ISSUE  OF  150 
PAGES,  CONTAINING  WRITE-UPS 
OF  ALL  THE  LEADING  CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES.  CIRCULATION  OF 
10,000.  SPECIAL  COVER  DESIGN  ; 
COATED  PAPER  ;  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED.  :  :  : 

ADVERTISING  RATES 
Full  Page,  $40.       Half  Page,  $25.       Quarter  Page,  $15. 


PLIO  IP  VOIR  EACTORY  LEAKS 


Know  to  a  miuute  what  time  your  employees 
come  in  and  go  out,  or  just  how  much  time 
they  spend  on  a  job.  May  we  explain  how 
The    Premier   Canadian  Time  Recorder 

will  help  you  to  do  this.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  tell  you  tliat  if  you  know  to  a 
minute  how  much  time  was  spent  on  a  job, 
you  can  figure  to  a  cent  what  that  job  cost  you 
for  TliyiE.  The  system  is  very  simple,  yet 
very  accurate. 

Do  you  need  a  Watchman's  Time  Detector  ?  We  make  them. 

The  Canadian  Time  Recording  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temporary  Premises,    42  Adelaide  Street  West, 
TORONTO  CANADA 


This  design  a  Guarantee 
of  Quality 


Manilla  Paper 

SMOOTH,    TOUGH,     BRIGHT,  CLEAN, 
ALL  SIZES  AND  WEIGHTS. 


Fibre  Paper 

THE     TOUGHEST     OF    THE  TOUGH 
ALMOST  WATERPROOF. 


Samples  and 
Prices 
Gladly  Sent. 


GAMADA  PAPER  CO.,  l,m,.„ 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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D o  iV  t  ex  p  e r  ime  i\t 


Just  buy  a  FORD. 


THe  Famous  Ford 

For 1905 

Ford  construction  made  the  Ford  cars  of  1904  famous.  The  same 
genius,  skill  and  enterprise  that  produced  the  1904  Ford  has  brought 
the  1905  Model  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection.  The  exper- 
ience gained  in  producing  the  American  Ford  has  all  been  em- 
bodied in  producing  the  Canadian  Ford. 

Double  opposed  motor,  10  H.  P.;  roomy,  side-entrance  tonneau; 
Price  $1,100,  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville.    20  t1.  P.  Touring  Car  $2,700. 
For  territory  not  yet  assigned,  we  have  a  good  proposition 
for  enterprising  agents. 

^he  Ford  Motor  Co.  o/  Canada. 

Ltd..        WalKerville.  Ont. 


C$iN/iDiA|f^f.  School 

PrESTON.ont 


OFFICE,  % 

SCHOOL,  1 
CHURCH,  I 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE! 
FINE  BANK,OFFICE,COURT  HOUSE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINCSi 

A  SPECIALTY 


THE  JOHN  MORROW 


MACHINE  SCREW  CO., 

INGERSOLL,  ONTARIO 


LIMITED 


THE  CAJSADIAJ^  THAVE  IJVVEJT,  1905 

THE  ONLY  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 


WATCH  rO'R  rU'RTHB'R  A  J>f  J^OU  J<rC  E,  M  E  J>f  T 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
tiie  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 


ENGINE  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  ate  reuBiliBd  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING, 

EUREKA  miNERAL  WOOL  «c  ASBESTOS  CO 


Montreal  Branch ;  369  St.  James  Stre(>t. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO. 
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REDUCE    YOUR    INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
BY  INSTALLINC  OUR 

FIREPROOF  METAL  WINDOW  FRAMES  AND  SASH 
GLAZED  WITH  WIRED  GLASS. 

WILSON'S  ROLLING  STEEL  CURTAINS  and  FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS,  for  elevator  openings,  etc., 
Fitted  wlien  desired  witli  Fusible  Link.  Recom- 
mended by  Fire  Underwriters. 

"Our  Improved"    SKYLIGHTS,   glazed    with  wired 
glass,  are  fire,  dust,  wind  and  water  proof. 
Write  or  call  for  particulars. 

Manufacturers  and  contractors  of  all  Metal  Building 
Trade  requirements. 

A.  B.  ORIVISBY,  LIHIITED 

Queen  and  George  Sts.,  TORONTO 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 


One  Steel  Roll,  66  in. 
heated. 


wide,  II  in.  diameter.  Steam 


All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers  ;  Weights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  \Vinding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments;  Belt  Driven;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


LEONARD-CORLISS 

Peerless  Self-Oiling  Engines, 
Stationary  Boilers,  Heaters 
AND  Pumps,    Complete  Plants. 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS, 


LONDON,  ONT. 


ROBT.  S.  FRASER 


Office- 


MANUFACTURER 

17  Lemoine  Street,  NONTR.EAL 
Factory — Canal  Barvk 


Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admii-alty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
he  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 


t 


MANUFACTURED   SOLELY  BV 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

4  «rc,,.,qo      /  Paris  Exposition.  1900 ;  Pan-American  Exposition. 
Awarasac  (Glasgow,  1901;  Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  cte. 


PAGE  METAL  GATES 


3  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  incladlng  hinges  and  latoh   $2.25 

lO  feet  wide,  4  feet  bigli,  including  Iiinges  and  latch.    5.25 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 


Supplied 
by  ns  OP 

local  dealer.  207 


THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  LIMITED,     Walkervllle,    Montreal,  Toronto,    Winnipeg,   St.  John 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL.  $100.000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 
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Temagami 

A  Magnificent  Territory  in  New  Ontario,  embracing  all  the  attractions  that  are  sought  after  by  the 

Tourist,  Angler  and  Hunter 

The  building  of  a  new  railway  from  North  Bay  through  the  heart  of  this  grand  territory  opens  up  the  way  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  are  looking  for  new  fields  to  explore  and  for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Temagami  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  offering  the  angler  magnificent  sport.    Black  Bass,  Speckled  Trout,  Lake  Trout, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  other  fish  are  found  in  abundance. 


An  Hour's  Catch  on  Granite  Lake,  Temagami  Region. 

In  the  open  season  large  game  attract  the  hunter,  and  Moose  are  plentiful. 
The  region  is  a  Forest  Reserve  open  to  all  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 
Altitude  above  sea  level  over  looo  feet. 
Health  giving  efficacy  in  its  pure  air. 

Temagami  is  the  "Mecca"  for  the  tired  business  man  and  where  more  perfect  rest  and  tranquility  can  be  found  than  even 
the  tired  mind  longs  for  or  fancy  depicts. 

It  is  a  land  of  virgin  forest  with  fishing  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  and  a  land  where  neither  the  settler  nor  the  lumberman 
has  penetrated. 

As  an  objective  point  for  the  canoeist  it  is  a  peerless  region  off^ering  pleasures  unobtainable  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

And  it's  all  so  easy  too.    Only  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto  by  an  all  rail  route  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  heart  of 
the  happiest  pleasure  grounds  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 

Before  making  any  arrangements  for  your  next  summer's  outing  consider  the  great  attractions  that  this  new  territory  offers. 

Full  particulars,  handsome  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  all  information  can  be  secured  by  applying  to 

G.  T.  BELL 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
Montreal,  Que. 
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JOHN  LYSAQHT 

Limited. 
A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.,  MONTREAL 

Managers  Canadian  Branch. 


GasMU,  Dosgall  &  Co. 


MONTREAL 


MANUB'ACTUBEKS  OF 


VARNISHES 
\PANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDBRIES  IN  1887, 
\ND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL  CANA- 
DIAN EXHIBITIONS 

THEY  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  COM- 
PETITION THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
!OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE  USED 
BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  IN  CANADA 

ch:     i6i  SUMMER  STREET,     BOSTON,  Hass. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Head  Office 


Toronto. 


PRESIDENT  : 

S.  F.  McKINNON,  Esq.,  S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co,,   -  Toronto 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

JOHN  R.  BARBER,  Esq.,  Pres.  Toronto  Paper 

Co.,  of  Cornwall,  -  -  -  Georgetown 

JOHN  FLETT,  Esq.,  Flett,  Lowndes  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

DIRECTORS: 

A.  A.  ALLAN,  Esq,,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,    -  Torxjnto 
DR.  GEORGE  H.  BOWLEY,        -  -  -  Berlin 

A.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Barrister,        -  Kingston 
H.  P.  ECKARDT,  Esq.,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Eckardt  & 

Co.,        -  -  -  -  -        -  Toronto 

W.  J.  GAGE,  Esq.,  The  W.  J.  Gag-e  Co.,  Ltd.,    -  Toronto 
JOHN  KNOX,  Esq.;  Messrs.  Knox,  Morgan  & 

Co.,       -        -  -  -  -  -  Hamilton 

R.  MILLICHAMP,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Millichamp,  Coyle 

&  Co.,  .....  Toronto 

J.  N.  SHENSTONE,  Esq.,  Director  Massey-Harris 

Co.,  Ltd.,        .....  Toronto 

DR.  URIAH  M.  STANLEY  -  -  -  Brantford 
HUGH  WADDELL,  Esq.,       -  -  -  Peterboro 

EMIL  NERLICH,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Nerlich  &  Co.,   -  Toronto 
R.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Esq.,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Robert- 
son &  Co.,  -  -  -  -  Brantford 

Armstrong  Dean,  Manager. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.   Every  firm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  heading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
51-53  WeUington  West,  TORONTO, 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "EarnsclifTe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


ACIDS. 


■  THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

;  MANUFACTURING  CO.j  LIMITED. 

!  Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 

,  houses:  Toronto  and  MontreaL 

\  ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 

■  quality.  Prompt  shipments  in  tank  cars, 
•;  drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


'  The  WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  Canada. 

;'   Walking,  Sulky  and  Gang  Ploughs,  suitable  for 
all  soils ;  Land  and  Lawn  Rollers ;  Seufflers. 
Manure  Spreaders,  all  sizes. 
!S  Harrows,  drag  and  disc.  Wheelbarrows, 
i  Pneumatic  Delivery   Straw    Cutters,  unlimited 
1  capacity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Manvifaeturers  of  Bicycles,  Motor  Vehi- 
cles and  Bicycle  accessories.  Catalogues 
on  application.  c  _ 

Western  Union  and  A.  1  Code  used. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BABBITT  METAL. 


ALONZO  W.  SPOONER, 

PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 

Manufacturer  of  Copperine  Box- 
Metal,  Nieoluminam  Babbitt  Metal, 
Tinsmiths'  Solder  and  Phenyle  Disin- 
fectant. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  DOMINION  BAG  CO.,  Limited., 

MONTREAL. 

Bags  of  every  description  in  Cotton  and 
Jute.  Printing  a  Specialty.  Importers 
of  Twine,  Hessians,  Burlaps,  etc. 

Cable  Address — "Dombay." 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102-104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO.,  TORONTO. 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 
Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties   and   fuels.     Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH, 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, Ltd.        MONTREAL,  aUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176. 
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BRASS  G00B8— Continued. 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Ii'on  Work. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 

MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
j    89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

[Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
'for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
Itive  and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 

and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  etc. 


BRIDGES— STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 


The  CANADIAN  BRIDGE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Buildings,  Roof 
Trusses,  Eailway  and  Highway  Bridges, 
and  Structural  Steel  and  Iron  Work  of 
all  descriptions. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  application. 


CANNED  GOODS. 


CANADIAN  CANNERS,  Limited, 

Business  Offices,  HAMILTON,  Canada. 

Packers  of  High  Grade  Canned  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meats,  Soups,  Catsups,  Jams, 
etc.  30  factories  operated  and  located 
tliroughout  Ontario,  the  Garden  of  Can- 
ada. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 


CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA.' 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders, and  Stairs. 

Axminster  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyi'na  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  4x4  Piece  Carpets. 


CARRIAGES. 


J.   B.   ARMSTRONG   MFG.,   CO.,  Ltd. 

Tlie  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

Established      GUELPH,  Canada,  i"^""* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARMSTRONG  FINE 

FINISHED  CARRIAGES. 
A  wholesale  trade  done  through  dealers  for  Home 
and  Export.     Catalogue  on  application.  Cable 
address — "  Armstrong, "  Guelph.   ABC  Code. 


THE  WM.  GRAY  & 

SONS  CO.,  LTD., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Carriages 

and  Sleighs. 

CHATHAM. 

WINNIPEG. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

OTTAWA. 

CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS. 


GUELPH 

SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 

CO., 

Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor 

Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 

Springs, 

etc.,  etc. 

CASTINGS— STEEL. 


MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Castings  (Acid 
open  Hearth  System),  Springs,  Frogs, 
Switches,  Signals  for  Steam  and  Electric 
Railways. 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles, 

MONTREAL. 


CEMENT. 


THE  HANOVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  limited. 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Saugeen," 
a  high-grade  Portland  Cement. 


The  LAKEFIELD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CO.,  Limited,  LAKEFIELD,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Monarch  Brand" 
Portland  Cement.  Used  largely  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  leading  cor- 
porations and  contractors. 


CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  technical  requirements. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and  . 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS, 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
development,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

$2.00  per  annum. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
other  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 


COPPER  WORK. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 
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COPPER  WORK— Con. 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp, 
and  Flax  Twines;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes 
Lines,  Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 
"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half-Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factory— Peterboro.  District  Offices— Mont- 
real, Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Rossland,  Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting,  Rail- 
way. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSECO.,  LID. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes, 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware ;  Stamped  Ware ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware ;  Stove  Shovels ;  Stove  Boards ;  Oil 
Stoves  ;  Oilers  ;  Spoons ;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto." 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds.  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
ot  Wrong  Financial  Alethods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments.  ' 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  &  RATTAN. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


FURS,  GLOVES  AND  HATS. 


J.  ARTHUR  PAQUET,  QUEBEC,  P.Q., 
Dyer  and  Dresser. 

Importer  and  Exporter  of  Raw  Skins. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  Furs,  Gloves, 
Mitts,  Moccasins,  Snow-shoes,  and  Im- 
porter of  Hats  and  Caps. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO  PLATE   GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquaktees — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds    Plate    and    other  Window 
Glass. 


GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
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GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


HARDWARE— BUILDERS '. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles,  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling'  Bags,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Finding's,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  COMPANY, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Established  186.5. 

teade  c  mark 
Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ex'-,lusively.  All  hot-forged 
from  Sweedish  Charcoal  Steel,  and  equa  1  in  quality  i  o  any  in 
the  world.   Samples  and  quotations  on  application.  Ship- 
ments arranged  anywhere. 
Tel6g:ram  Code  ;— "  Western  Union." 
Addre.ss  : — "  Adanac. " 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    for  manufacturers' 

catalogues  and  general  advertising. 
WOOD  ENGRAVING,  ZINC  ETCHINGS, 
HALF-TONE  AND  COLOR  PLATES. 
A  card  will  bring  a  representative. 
The  TORONTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Ltd., 
82-94  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  Wire, Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  andRy. 
Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails, 
Lead  Pipe.  White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty, 
Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Washers. 


.TEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of     Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 


LEATHER. 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1852.)  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  Velvet  Art 
Leather,  anc  Spanish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal-59  St.  Peter  St.  Quebec— 492  St. 
ValierSt.   Cable  Address — "  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1852.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid, 
Dice  and  Dull  Calf,  Gloves,  Mitts  and  Moccasins. 
Works— 613-617  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street. 
Quebec  Agency— 192  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 
Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  ^nd  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
68  Wellington  Place,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE  DAVID  SMITH  ENG.  &  IITHO.  CO., 

(Formerly  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.), 
56-O8-60  CHURCH  STREET. 
Adjoining  'Toronto  Railway  Chambers. 
Engravers  and  Lithographers.    Bank  and 
Commercial    Stationers,  Manufacturers 
of  High  Class  Calendars  and  Advertising 
N'ovelties. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 

CO.,  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


MARBLE. 


THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
phor Tin,  Aluminum. 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT, 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  .Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enamels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters'  Sup- 
plies. Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deafening  Quilt,  &o.,  &o. 
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PAINT  AND  VARNISH— Con. 


HENDERSON  &  POTTS,  LTD., 
HALIFAX  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

HENDERSON  &  POTTS  CO.,  LTD., 
MONTREAL  AND  WINNIPEG. 

Paint,  Color,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes, Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL   TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  RIORDON  PAPER  MILLS, 

Limited, 

Merritton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Merritton  Mill — News  Paper,  Hanging 
Paper,   Wrapping  Paper  and  Building 
Paper,  and  Sulphite  Pulp. 
Hawkesbury  Mill — Sulphite  Pulp. 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers   of  "Superfine  Linen  Eecord," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,   Reed    Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct.  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 

Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc,  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 


PIPE  COVERINGS— Con. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  In  market.  English  BeltingSyrup, 
saves  Belts.  Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


 PLOWS.  

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS. 

Plows — Walking,  Gang,  Sulky. 
For  Canadian  and  Foreign  Trade. 

AURORA    (near  Toronto), 
CANADA. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 
265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


ONTARIO  LEAD  &  WIRE  CO.,  LTD., 

General  Office,  59  Richmond  St.  East, 
TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Steamfitters'  Supplies,  Iron 
Pipe  and  Fittings,  Valves,  Tools,  Lead 
Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  White  Lead,  Putty, 
Wire  Nails  and  Shot. 


PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Lithograph- 
ing of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

Telephone,  Main  3130. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record.  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  worl?;  is  our  specialty. 
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PULLETS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


!■    CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
»   Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.     District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
I    couver,  Rossland. 

fj   Steam    and    Power    Pumps    of  every 
description  for  all  services. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO., 

Limited, 

HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot 

Water  or 

Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Sovereign  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam  Heating. 
Prices  on  application. 
— We  also  make  Hot  Water  Boilers.  — 


QRAILROAD  &  CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES 


The  TORONTO  PRESSED  STEEL  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 

Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers. 
Railroad  Ploughs,  all  kinds. 

Railroad  Dump  Carts,  li  yds.  to  10  yds.  capacity. 
Dump  Carts  and  Dump  Wagons. 
Wheelbarrows  and  Trucks,  every  description. 
Prompt  Delivery     "All  Canadian  Made." 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE   LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines    for  Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd. 
GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivets,  Wire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rook  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag- 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lioa"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at   HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods.  Beltinff.  Hose. 
Packing,  Liffbt  Mechanical  ami  Moulded 
Kiibhi^-r      Gnod.s,      Drugr.erists'  Sundries. 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal— 
( Continued. ) 

Sporting  and  Slationers'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicvcles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
nnd  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
TiHii"-.    F;^'Pr^'thing  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting. 
Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose,  "  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SAWS. 


SAWS. 

If  the  Maple  Leaf  is  on  your  Saw,  it 
is  a  guarantee  that  you  have  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by 

SHURLEY  &  DIETRICH, 
GALT,  ONT. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 
Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 

HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths.  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuflfs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


TRADE 


MARK 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

Made  by 

The  WILLIAMS,  GREENE  &  ROME  CO., 
BERLIN,  ONT. 


SHOES. 


GEO.  A.  SLATER, 

Shoemaker,  MONTREAL. 

Goodyear  Welts  Exclusively. 
Men's,  Boys'  and  Women's. 

Factory  capacity  1,000  pairs  per  day. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals  for  all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  aad  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEEHAM, 

Managing  Director. 
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SKEWERS. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 
Stable  Fixtures. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of    Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


STEEL.  

THOMAS  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Agents  for  Canada. 
"Speedicut"    High    Speed    Steel,  Tool 
Steel,  Axe  Steel,  Saw  Steel,  Files,  Etc. 
A  large  stock  carried  in  our  warehouse. 
86  McGill  Street,  MONTREAL. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


STOVES— Com. 


THE  MOFFAT  STOVE  CO.,  Limited. 
WESTON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
NATIONAL  STOVES 

Are  the  latest  in  style  and  practical 
improvements  for  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or 
wood. 


THE  McCLARY  MFG.  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Enamel  and  Tinware  of  all  kinds,  and  dealers  in 
Metals,  Tinners'  Supplies,  and 

"  Everything  for  the  Tinshop." 

Head  Office  and  Works— LONDON,  Ont. 
Branches — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Hamilton. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North- West, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Avs^nings,  Mattresses,  Flags,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  i,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engine.s.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TINWARE. 


E.  T,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Cold  Blast  and  Railway 
Lanterns,  Bird  Cages,  Stove  Pipe,  Elbows,  Pat- 
ent Stove  Pipe,  Corrugated  Conductor  Pipe, 
Conductor  Elbows ;  Stamped  and  Japanned 
Tinware.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 
The  oldest,   most  influential  and  most 
widely-circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its  value  is  well 
known. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS— Con. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 


VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 

The  WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  Canada. 

Wagons,  a  full  line. 

The  West  Lorne  Wagon  Co.  controlled 
by  The  Wilkinson  Plough  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prices  on  application. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 

LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
fllled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 
CO.,  Limited, 
Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
ard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


 WIRE  WORK.  

TH*E  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Established  1854.   Office,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 
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WOOL. 


WOOLLENS. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


WOOLLENS— Co«. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All- Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  2863. 


THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 


Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  flanufacturers'  Association 


Offices: — Tofonto  General  Trusts  Building, 
59  Yonge  Street, 


TORONTO, 

Canada 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 
GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 

WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.   This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.  Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Advances  made  on 
consignments. 

WANTED — Manufacturers  contemplating 
changing  or  establishing  branch  factories, 
or  industrial  stock  companies  forming,  to 
correspond  with  me  relative  to  cheap  power, 
natural  and  artificial  advantages,  that  I 
have  listed  and  am  offering  for  the  various 
municipalities,  Boards  of  Trade,  railway 
corporations  and  individuals  all  over  Can- 
ada. Factory  sites  and  buildings  listed  and 
sold.  Chas  F.  Roland,  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
exclusive  in  industrials. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 

TECHNICAI  BOOKS. 

We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ( $5.00 ) ,  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

INSURANCE. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 


Brokers'  business  invited. 
4091. 


Phone,  Main 


INSURANCE. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspection 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East, 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,       A.  M.  Wickens, 
Managing  Director.      Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED,  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

H.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

ARTHUR  WHITE 

(Late  Division  Freight  Agent  G.TJl.) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

TKe  Canadian  Ma.nufaLct\irers*  Association* 

Incorporated. 

'  There  be  throe  things  which  ma^ke  a.  rva-tion  grea>.t  a^nd  prosperous :    A  fertile  soil,  b\jsy  worksKops,  a.r\d 
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NARROW  PROVINCIALISM. 


'T'HE  present  British  Columbia  Legislature,  if  it  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  has  made  itself  notorious  by  passing  an  Act  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  all  commercial  travellers  representing  firms 
non-resident  in  the  Province.  This  is  the  most  advanced  type  of 
Provincial  legislation — in  fact,  its  constitutionality  has  been 
questioned,  and  the  business  community  in  Canada  is  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  Provinces  have 
the  right  to  levy  direct  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but 
T-  they  have  no  right  to  enact  legislation  which  will  regulate  or  re- 
\  strict  trade,  and  the  measure  referred  to  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a  barrier  between  the  people  of  British  Columbia  and  the  other 
Provinces. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, all  such  legislation  is  anti-national  in  tendency  and  un- 
worthy of  the  support  of  patriotic  Canadians.  It  was  the  aim 
r  of  the  fathers  of  Confederation  to  bridge  the  enormous  distances 
which  separated  the  scattered  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  we 
have  reached  a  time  when  we  might  have  hoped  that  their  desire 
was,  in  some  measure,  being  fulfilled;  but  until  our  Provinces 
have  shaken  off  their  narrow  provincialism,  we  cannot  be  a  na- 
tion. 

All  extra-provincial  legislation  is  a  burden  which  the  Domin- 
ion itself  must  carry  as  a  restraint  upon  trade.    Barriers  have 
I'^'^en  erected  so  that  companies  chartered  in  any  one  Prov'nce  are 
K  tailed  in  everj.  other  Province — even  companies  liolding  T  ^r/i 
charters  are  ta.sed  in  various  Provinces  where  they  a 


,  ing  the  community  as  citizens  and  distributors  of  trade.  True, 
the  Provinces  derive  a  revenue  from  such  taxation,  but  what  is 
this  compared  with  the  increased  trade  which  might  otherwise 
develop,  and  the  untrammelled  intercourse  which  should  exist  be- 
tween the  various  Provinces  and  their  people? 

Let  us  hope,  as  Canadians,  that  we  have  seen  the  last  in- 
|{  stance  of  such  provincialism  in  Canada,  and  let  provincial  states- 
men remember  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  too  few  and  our  country 
too  immense,  to  afford  such  petty,  yet  dangerous,  legislation. 


HE  MANITOBA  FARMER  AND  THE  DUTY  ON 
LUMBER. 

'JpHE  lumbermen  of  British  Columbia  are  agitating  for  a  duty 
of  $2.00  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber,  and  30  cents  per 
thousand  on  shingles.  In  their  efforts  to  secure  this  protection, 
they  have  received  the  sympathy  and  support  of  lumbering  in- 
terests in  every  part  of  the  Dominion.  Recognizing  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  case,  the  press  generally  have  adopted  a  most 
favorable  view,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  were  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  British  Columbia 
millers,  their  action  would  have  the  approval  of  the  public  at 
large. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  therefore,  that  certain  influential 
papers  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  are  still  maintaining 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariff.  This  opposition  is 
based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  with  such  a  tariff  in  ef- 
fect, the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  would  be  increased  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  duty.  No  one,  of  course,  will  wish  to 
belittle  the  advantages  of  cheap  lumber  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, but  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  to  what  extent  has 
the  free  importation  of-  lumber  benefited  the  settlers  in  the  Can- 
adian North-West. 

The  manufacturer  of  lumber  does  not  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer but  to  the  middleman.  Naturally  the  middleman  buys  in 
the  cheapest  market.  During  the  past  year  he  bought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  stock  from  the  United 
States  lumberman  at  a  price,  say,  $2.00  per  thousand  less 
than  the  standard  list  price  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  Was 
he  philanthropic  enough  to  give  the  struggling  settler  the  bene- 
fit of  this?  Possibly  had  the  volume  of  foreign  purchases  been 
larger,  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  do  so.  But  with  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  home  consumption  still  supplied  by  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  liim  to  make  any  such 
sacrifice,  so  that  the  free  importation  of  United  States  lumber, 
instead  of  benefiting  the  settler,  simply  enabled  the  middleman 
to  make  an  additional  profit  out  of  him. 

But  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  predictions  of  tr 
who  oppose j^i.  -  ^r,  lumber  were  fulfilled,  and  that  thr- 
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to  the  consumer  were  increased  by  $2.00  a  thousand,  there  are 
still  good  sound  business  reasons  which  would  justify  the  settler 
.n  making  the  additional  outlay.  He  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  trifling  expense  by  the  permanent  and  increased 
market  which  he  would  secure  for  his  produce.  He  already  enjoys 
the  home  market,  though  he  may  not  appreciate  its  value.  He 
knows,  however,  that,  thanks  to  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
hams  and  bacon,  all  produce  of  this  kind  which  he  has  to  dispose 
of  finds  a  ready  sale  in  British  Columbia.  This  same  Province 
ivLjs  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  flour  from  the 
^orth-West;  also  immense  quantities  of  hay,  oats,  horses  and 
leef.  Fully  one -third  of  the  population  consuming  these  sup- 
jlies  in  British  Columbia  is  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by 
te  lumbering  industry. 

Now  if  through  failure  to  dispose  of  their  production,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  coast  mills  to  close  down,  what  would  be 
the  result  so  far  as  the  Manitoba  farmer  is  concerned  ?  He  would 
suddenly  find  his  profitable  market  to  the  West  taken  from  him; 
access  to  the  markets  to  the  south  is  already  barred  by  the  high 
tariff;  his  local  market  would  still  be  too  small  to  absorb  what 
he  had  for  sale,  so  that  he  would  be  forced  to  bear  the  expense 
of  heavy  transportation  charges  on  his  produce  to  Eastern  Can- 
adian points  or  to  points  beyond  the  sea. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  the  Western  far- 
mer, that  these  British  Columbia  markets  should  be  preserved, 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  assist  very  materially  in  their  pre- 
•servation  by  demanding  that  he  be  supplied  entirely  with  Cana- 
dian lumber. 

x\  crisis  in  the  British  Columbia  saw  milling  industry  is  now 
at  hand.  One  or  two  mills  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  sher- 
^ft".  Half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  plants  have  been  closed  up  and 
caretaker  placed  in  charge.    Scores  of  others  are  running  on 

f-time,  and  all  are  more  or  less  embarrassed  through  having  to 
,uuck  up  their  low  grade  lumber.  The  natural  market,  in  fact 
the  only  market,  for  this  material,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prairie 
sections.  This  market  is  now  being  gradually  destroyed  through 
the  dumping  of  United  States  lumber  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
which  the  coast  millers  have  to  pay  for  logs.  In  1903,  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  lumber  used  by  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  came 
from  the  United  States.  Last  year,  this  percentage  was  doubled. 
The  Canadian  miller  is  only  asking  for  the  same  protection  in  his 
home  market  that  the  United  States  miller  enjoys  in  his.  Whe- 
ther he  survives  the  crisis  or  whether  he  goes  down  under 
the  sweeping  tide  of  imports  depends  upon  the  answer  of  the 
Government  to  his  present  petition. 


A  LESSON  TO  BOYOOTTERS. 


■PHE  announcement  that  the   Gurney   Foundry  Company  had 
won  the  first  round  in  the  fight  against  the  St.  Catharines 
inions  would  doubtless  come  as  welcome  news  to  every  lover  of 
Iritish  justice  and  fair  play  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  fol- 
jw  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  case.    For  years  the  com- 
pany have  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against  men  whose  ac- 
tions have  shown  them  to  be  devoid  of  all  moral  principle.  Their 
business  in  St.  Catharines  has  been  wrecked;  local  merchants,  un- 
der pain  of  being  driven  to  the  wall,  have  been  compelled  to  cease 
offering  Gurney  goods  for  sale;  builders   have   been  obliged  to 
throw  up  all  contracts  calling  for  Gurney  supplies  of  any  kind, 
and  anything  bearing  the  name  of  Gurney  has  been  hounded  out 
of  the  city  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

And  why?    All  because  some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Gur- 
ney Foundry  Company  decided  to  run  their  Toronto  establish- 
ment as  an  open  shop.    In  that  establishment,  the  union  man  has 
(ong  since  been  working  side  by  side  with  the  non-union  man. 
'oth  receive  good  wages  and  work  under  satisfactory  conditions, 
ar  as  can  be  learned  they  have  no  grievance,  other  than  the 
nary  one  of  a  union  man  who  is  dissatisfied  because  the 
'";,of  the  shop  has  not  been  placed  i"  ^'^^  ^     "  .   In  this 


trifling  difference  the  St.  Catharines  brotherhood  are  not  primar- 
ily concerned,  and  yet,  simply  because  Gurney  goods  have  been 
^  placed  upon  the  unfair  list  {and  that  too  by  men  who  are  dis- 
v\  honourable  enough  to  maim  the  hand  that  butters  their  bread) 
these  same  St.  Catharines  unions  have  maintained  a  most  vigor- 
ous boycott  against  them,  with  the  result  that  a  once  profitable 
trade  has  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing. 

The  laws  of  the  land  guarantee  to  every  man  the  privilege  of 
quitting  a  job  which  is  not  to  his  liking.  The  labor  of  the  work- 
ing man  is  the  goods  he  has  for  sale.  He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
sell  it  where  he  chooses  and  at  any  price  he  can  get  for  it.  But 
the  fact  that  the  employer  to  whom  he  offers  his  labor  does  not 
choose  to  purchase  it  upon  the  terms  named,  does  not  give  the 
working  man  the  right  to  turn  around  and  wreck  that  employer's 
business. 

The  result  of  the  Gurney  action  will  doubtless  have  a  whole- 
some influence  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  Canadian  labor 
unions,  and  in  checking  any  further  tendency  to  make  use  of  the 
dangerous  weapon  provided  in  the  boycott.  The  company  who, 
single-handed  and  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  have  fought 
this  matter  through  to  a  successful  issue,  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  courage  and  perseverance  and  have  earned  the  hearty 
thanks  of  every  employer  of  labor  in  this  country. 


NIAGARA  POWER. 


'pHE  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria Niagara  Falls  Park  for  1904  contains  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  electrical  power  at  Niagara  since  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Commission  in  1887. 

The  splendid  results  which  thus  far  have  attended  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Board  make  their  comments  on  the  present 
situation  of  considerable  value.  In  connection  with  the  recent 
application  of  the  Electrical  Development  Company  of  Ontario 
for  permission  to  increase  its  hydraulic  development  by  another 
100,000  h.p.,  the  Commissioners  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
for  presentation  to  the  Government  in  which  the  granting  of  fur- 
ther concessions  is  freely  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
policy. 

They  point  out  that  the  franchises  already  granted  to  three 
separate  corporations  for  such  a  large  aggregate  development 
should  for  the  present  be  sufficient  to  induce  effective  competition 
in  the  supply  of  electrical  energy.  Should  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  power  call  for  further  developmerit,  additional  conces- 
sions can  be  granted  in  ample  time  to  meet  it.  As  regards  the 
development  and  sale  of  power  by  the  Province,  the  Commis- 
sioner's advice  is  that  any  decision  in  this  matter  be  deferred 
until  it  is  seen  whether  the  methods  of  the  companies  now  oper- 
ating will  prove  satisfactory,  both  in  respect  to  efficiency  of  ser- 
vice and  price.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  they  urge  that  it 
would  be  £(i  mistake  to  grant  any  further  concessions  for  the  pre- 
sent. If  the  demand  for  electrical  power  increases,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will,  the  value  of  franchises  for  the  use  of  Niagara 
River  water  will  rapidly  appreciate,  and  better  terms  will  be  se- 
cured for  any  additional  concessions  that  may  be  hereafter 
granted. 

The  hydraulic  development  already  provided  for  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park  amounts  to  527,500  h.p.,  including  the  new  privileges 
granted  by  the  late  Government  to  the  Electrical  Development 
Company.  Just  what  the  Falls  are  capable  of  yielding  in  the 
way  of  electrical  energy  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Estimates  run  all 
the  way  from  three  to  seven  million  horse  power.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  smaller  of  these  is  the  more  nearly  correct,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
is  a  most  pj^  \ervative  one.  For  this  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
reason  t  ^  thankful.  Until  we  have  learned  to  appreciate 
mo?-  <in  we  do  at  present  the  tremendous  possibilities 

afffl  i  the  Falls  of  Niagara  for  the  advano;ement  of  our 
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commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  move  slowly.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  public  at 
large  from  the  granting  of  further  concessions  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  absorb  the  power  already  under  course  of  develop- 
^  ment.  Neither  would  it  be  wise  to  dispose  of  additional  privi- 
leges before  we  know  what  those  privileges  are  actually  worth. 
Not  that  these  privileges  are  now  being  demanded  of  our  legisla- 
tors at  Toronto;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  be,  and  tha^  in  the  very 
near  future,  for  the  spectacle  of  a  throng  of  hungry  promotors 
at  Albany  grabbing  for  the  last  drop  of  water  that  passes  over 
the  Falls  on  the  New  York  side  must  sooner  or  later  find  some 
reflection  at  Toronto,  where  privileges  three  times  as  extensive 
lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature.  When  such  a  situation  does 
Arise  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  petitions  for  new  concessions 
will  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits,  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  will  be  adequately  protected. 


THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 


HE  Canadian  woollen  industry  can  be  saved  only  by  an  imme- 
diate measure  of  relief.  Year  by  year,  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  British  preference,  it  is  being  slowly  smothered  under 
immense  and  increasing  importations  which  aggregated  last  year 
nearly  $16,000,000.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  industry  is  de- 
j)ressed,  the  cloth  mills  particularly  being  in  a  deplorable  state. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the  Canadian  mills  operate  as 
<!ompared  with  their  competitors  in  Great  Britain  are  well  known 
— cheaper  labor,  capital,  machinery,  specialization  due  to  an  im- 
mense market,  and  all  the  other  points  of  advantage  attaching 
to  long-established  and  specialized  industries,  are  among  the  han- 
-dicaps  which  have  faced  Canadian  enterprise  and  which  now  have 
almost  forced  its  surrender.  We  shall  not  dwell  further  upon 
the  causes;  it  is  rather  the  conditions  which  must  concern  us. 

What  are  the  conditions?  Briefly — one-half  of  the  largest  and 
best  Canadian  cloth  mills  are  now  closed.  With  two  or  three  ex- 
•ceptions  the  remainder  are  running  on  short  time,  and  far  from 
.paying  any  dividend,  are  actually  losing  money.  They  have 
reached  a  stage  where  the  banks  refuse  to  advance  any  further 
.assistance,  and  unless  something  is  done  at  once,  an  additional 
number  of  them  must  soon  be  closed  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  to  Canada  of  so  important 
an  industry.  The  capital  loss  is  in  itself  very  great.  One  of  the 
mills  recently  closed  represented  an  actual  investment  of  $250,- 
000,  yet  it  was  sold  for  $20,000.  The  closing  of  some  mills  and 
tthe  depression  that  exists  in  others  has  cast  a  gloom  over  many 
■Sl  town  where  the  industry  was  a  mainstay,  and  already  a  large 
number  of  the  best  skilled  workmen  have  left  Canadian  mills  for 
•a  more  permanent  and  profitable  field  of  employment  on  the  other 
-side  of  the  line. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  classes  affected.  The  depression  in 
the  woollen  industry  is  largely  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Canada.  With  the  decline  of  their  best 
market  the  result  is  not  unexpected. 

Canadians  are  loyal  to  the  Empire,  but  can  any  defence  be 
■advanced,  either  from  a  Canadian  or  an  Imperial  standpoint,  for 
•crushing  out  an  important  industry  in  the  great  British  Domin- 
ion? We  are  quite  certain  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Cana- 
■dian  Government  to  permit  such  conditions  to  continue,  and  quite 
■convinced  also  that  Great  Britain  does  not  expect  such  sacrifices. 
Canadians  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion  are  hoping  to  see  relief 
granted  without  delay. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CANADA'S  WESTERN 
MARKETS. 

Under  the  heading  "Markets  of  Western  Canada''  in  ^ 
'1905,  Industrial  Canada,  figures  were  given  ^■ 
■in  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  of  tV 


Arthur.   It  was  shown  from  the  customs  returns  that  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1904,  the  imports  entered  at  the  various  ports' 
entry  west  of  Port  Arthur  were  valued  at  more  than  $32,000,( 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  supplied 
least  twice  as  much  as  was  imported,  and  that  the  total  valuf 
manufactured  goods  sold  in  that  district  was  about  $100,000,^ 
This  article  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the  lis; 
enumerated  articles,  together  with  values  entered  at  Winnipeg 
Calgary,  was  a  surprise  to  many.   This  list  was  not  complete, 
enquiries  have  been  made  regarding  some  articles  that  wert 
mentioned.    The  additional  articles  given  below   (that  may  u. 
taken  as  a  supplementary  list)  are  of  interest.    All  figures  are 
the  value  of  imports  entered  at  the  ports  as  named  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30th,  1904, 

Articles.                                            Winnipeg.  Calgary. 

Baking  powder   $12,355  $  1,22^ 

Books,  periodicals  and  other  printed  matter.  94,899  8,24' < 

Brooms  and  brushes   19,048  31.' 

Cordage   8,310  1,09' 

Gold,  silver  and  manufactures  of   11,321  1,44 

Jellies,  jams  and  preserves   10,503   

Jewelry   29,659  87 

Musical  instruments   10,510  2,1 

Meats   58,834  38,8 

Soap   21,528  ( 

Candy  and  confectionery   19,023  f 

Umbrellas.  .'   6,507 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  the  value  and  the  class  of  g 
that  are  imported  at  the  two  largest  ports  of  entry  west  Oi  ^ 
Rockies,  namely,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.    The  imports  at  Va 
couver  amounted  to  $5,780,114;  at  Victoria,  $2,931,578.    The  li 
given  herewith  will  give  Canadian  manufacturers  some  idea  of  t; 
extent  of  the  very  important  market  that  is  still  open  to  them  ' 
the  Pacific  coast.    Vancouver  particularly,  is  becoming  a  lar^ 
distributing  centre.    It  is  so  situated  that  it  must  of  necessit 
become  the  storehouse  for  a  large  part  of  the  Western  Province 
This  being  the  case,  eastern  manufacturers  will  have  to  do  mor' 
than  send  their  travelling  representative  to  make  periodical  cal 
on  its  merchants.   A  number  of  manufacturers  have  found  that 
has  paid  them  to  open  branch  offices  or  appoint  resident  agent 
and  within  the  next  few  years  a  much  larger  number  of  easten 
manufacturers  will  have  resident  representatives  on  the  westerr  . 
seaboard. 

Vancouver.  Victori 

Ale,  beer  and  porter   $  27,812    $  31,6S 

Baking  powder   25,853  16,4f 

Books  and  periodicals   35,062  23,5' 

Grain,  flour  and  meal   53,839  107,2 

Brooms  and  brushes   8,948  3,6 

Carriages— all  kinds   24,938  13,1'; 

Cash  registers   10,054  .... 

Cement   61,85B  11,61 

Cordage  ■■■■  10,482  4,05 

Cottons   76,423  7L 

Drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals.   89,741  254,t> 

Electric  apparatus   156,181  19,5 

Furniture   26,312  8,9. 

Gloves  and  mitts   22.757  10,51 

Gunpowder   74,317  16,394 

Gutta  percha  goods   28,993  28,99? 

Hats  and  caps   39,288  27,001 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufrs.  of   838,736  263,261 

Iron  and  steel  (free)   129,569  35,86( 

Jellies  and  jams.  .  .   15,172  9,54' 

Leather  and  manufrs.  of   42,751  25,34i 

Oils— all  kinds.   42,045  22,43$ 

Oiled  cloths   28,000  8,13' 

Paper  and  manufrs.  of   43,122  45,58 

Pickles   16.8815  6,2J 

Meats   143,404  114,0 

Sauces  and  catsups   23,613  10,7 

Soap   3522 

"ugars  and  syrups   743,812  5. 

Wndy  and  confectionery   14,432  8 

-  ■  "frs.  of  wood.  .   38,32Y 

ooL  ...  87.5!TB 
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APRIL  MEETING. 


the  I 

kno  ' 
nan 
of  1 

"tuy. /I  Month  of  Unusual  Activity  —  Enforcing  the  Pare  Food  Law— A  Conference 
ifoit  Oiscuss  Demurrage— Aid  for  the  Montreal  Technical  Institute — 

1^  Preference  via  Canadian  Ports— 47  New  Members. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  was  held  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, Board  of  Trade  Building,  on  Thursday,  April  20th,  1905,  at 
2  p.m. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  K.  George, 
and  the  following  other  members  of  the  Council  were  present:  — 
Messrs.  John  Bertram,  Dundas;  Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Toronto;  Robt.  Crean,  Toronto;  John  Dick,  Toronto;  Rich- 
j    ard  A.  Donald,  Toronto;  L.  V.  Dusseau,  Toronto;  H.  W.  Fleury, 
,   Aurora;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler;  Jas.  Goldie,  Guelph;  W.  P. 
,,,,  Gundy,  Toronto;  E.  G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  Jas.  Maxwell,  St. 

Mary's;  T).  T.  Mcintosh,  Toronto;  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa;  W.  K. 
jjjMcN aught,  Toronto;  J.  P.  Murray,  Toronto;  Carl  Riordan,  Mer- 
g^jjritton;  A.  S.  Rogers,  Toronto;  J.  D.  RoUand,  Montreal;  A.  W. 
-gjThomas,  Toronto;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto;  S.  M.  Wiekett,  To- 

iiaonto- 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  published  in  the  last 
.  number  of  Industrial  Canada  were  approved. 
^       Communications  were  received  as  follows: — 

(a)  From  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Council  un- 
able to  be  present: — Messrs.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Montreal;  Geo.  E. 

ffe  Amyot,  Quebec;  J.  J.  McGill,  Montreal;  J.  0.  Tnorn,  Toronto; 
y  J.  M.  Taylor,  Guelph;  Jas.  Pender,  St.  John,  N.B.;  Arthur  W. 
■    White,  London. 

(b)  From  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  expressing 
appreciation  at  the  presence  of  the  Association  representatives 
at  their  annual  convention. 

(c)  From  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  inviting  representation  at  their  10th  annual  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
of  May.  The  Secretary  reported  that  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  Association  to  be  represented  at  this  convention  by 
any  members  of  the  office  staff,  and  it  was,  therefore,  agreed  that 
a  communication  should  be  forwarded,  thanking  the  National  As- 
sociation and  expressing  regrets  at  being  unable  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

( d )  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Branch  upon  the  subject 
of  a  Branch  extension,  requesting  that  the  Executive  Council  al- 
low this  matter  to  st^jud  over  until  the  next  meeting  for  the  fur- 
^^her  consideration  of  the  Toronto  Branch  Executive. 

Reports  of  the  Officers  and  Committees  were  received  as  fol- 
lows, and  upon  motion  were  regularly  adopted. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  sixteen  meetings  had  been  held 
at  the  Head  Office  during  the  month.  He  had  spent  two  days 
with  the  members  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  had  attended  meetings 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal  Branches  on  April  10th  and  13th 
respectively.  A  number  of  the  sections  of  the  Association  had 
met  during  the  month,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers,  although 
greatly  discouraged  by  the  present  conditions,  were  arranging  to 
present  their  case  again  to  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Tariff  Committee  and  the  special  committee  on  Technical 
Education  were  expected  to  meet  in  the  near  future. 

Treasurer. 

c.  Booth  presented  the  Treasurer's  montluy  statement, 


Finance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tindall.  It  provided  for  the  regular  monthly  expenditure- 
of  the  Association,  and  suggested  that  the  Railway  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  should  consider  ways  and  means  for  pro- 
viding a  revenue  from  the  work  accomplished  through  the  Trans- 
portation Department. 

It  also  recommended  the  re-engagement  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray 
till  July  31st,  1906,  at  an  increased  salary. 

Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thomas.  It  stated  that  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  a  special  issue  of  the  paper  for 
the  month  of  June,  to  be  issued  in  connection  with  the  British- 
excursion,  and  circulated  widely  through  Great  Britain.  The 
number  would  contain  brief  descriptive  articles  respecting  the 
various  branches  of  Canadian  industry,  and  its  purpose  would  be 
to  inform  the  British  public  of  the  importance  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  Canada  and  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  Dominion.  Articles  for  the  April, 
issue  were  approved  and  for  succeeding  numbers  the  following 
articles  received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee: — 

(a)  Two  articles  to  be  received  from  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  with  regard  to  the  use  and  care  of  boilers. 

(b)  An  article  on  the  emigration  of  Canadians  to  the  United 
States,  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Wiekett. 

The  editor  had  suggested  that  a  Correspondence  Column  should 
be  opened  in  the  paper,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  this  suggestion  should  be  adopted  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  Letters  not  to  exceed  approximately  half  a  column  each. 

(b)  Letters  to  appear  above  signature  of  authors. 

(c)  Association  not  to  be  responsible  for  views  advanced. 

(d)  Letters  to  be  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor. 

Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  wa»- 
presented  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Gundy.  This  report 
is  published  in  another  column. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary.  This  report  referred  to  the  various  legislative- 
measures  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  which  concerned 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  also  touched  upon  matters 
respecting  Provincial  Legislation. 

The  Act  respecting  misrepresentation  to  induce  immigration 
into  Canada  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had,  upon 
consent  of  the  parties  interested,  been  amended  so  as  to  apply  to- 
misrepresentation  both  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  and  deterring^ 
immigration  into  Canada.  This  amendment  is  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Discussion  on  the  Union  Label  Bill  in  the  Senate  had  been- 
postponed  until  after  the  Easter  adjournment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  April  12th,  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
^  were  present  to  discuss  certain  amendments  to  the  Pure  Food 
Law  in  C^sida,,  and  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  same. 
A  resolu,.,  i  was  passed  appointing  a  joint  committee  to  take- 
action  toV        |i,_changes  in  the  following  directions: — 
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so  that  they  may  contain  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  commercial  articles  of  food. 

(b)  Definition  of  a  proper  label  to  be  placed  on  all  packages 
v\  of  food  containing  preservatives. 

(c)  The  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  district  ana- 
lysts to  enforce  the  Act  and  make  it  easy  and  economical  for 

^  any  person  interested  to  procure  official  analyses  of  any  sub- 
stance presented  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  so  that  the  Inland 
Eevenue  Laboratory  at  Ottawa  may  be  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
may  devote  itself  to  research  and  the  setting  of  standards. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been  given  towards  hav- 
ing legislation  introduced  in  order  to  retain  the  exemption  of 
machinery  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  which  had  been  in  force 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Assessment  Act.  Such 
legislation  was  rendered  necessary  only  for  the  present  year,  as 
the  new  Assessment  Act  will  come  into  force  in  1906.  A  special 
sub-committee  had  been  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  defi- 
nite issue,  and  it  was  now  having  the  attention  of  the  Ontario 
Government. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson  enquired  whether  the  Association  had  as 
yet  expressed  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  telephones  and  telegraphs  in  Canada.  The 
Secretary  explained  the  cause  of  the  unavoidable  delay  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers  moved  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
-should  be  requested  to  report  on  this  matter  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Council.    This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fleury  suggested  that  in  the  meantime  the  Asso- 
ciation should  express  its  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  in  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
question.    This  was  discussed,  and  finally  carried. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  S.  Eogers.  This  report  is  published  in  full  in 
another  column. 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Crean. 

It  recommended  for  acceptance  47  applicants  for  membership, 
the  names  of  whom  are  published  in  another  column. 

It  referred  to  the  presentation  of  a  formal  address  of  welcome 
to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Toronto,  and  recom- 
mended the  following  committee,  who  should  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation on  that  occasion: — Messrs.  W.  K.  George,  Toronto;  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Montreal;  J.  0.  Thorn,  Toronto;  Robt.  Crean,  To- 
ronto; W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto;  Cyrus  A.  Birge,  Hamilton; 
J.  F.  Ellis,  Toronto;  Edward  Gurney,  Toronto;  and  the  Secre- 
tary. 

A  special  committee  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  British  excursion.  The  itinerary  for  the  ex- 
cursionists in  Great  Britain  had  been  approved,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  John  A.  Cooper  as  official  journalist  and  Mr.  R.  V. 
Shaw  as  official  stenographer  were  recommended.  The  excursion 
plans  were  being  successfully  carried  out,  and  260  passengers  had 
already  been  booked. 

In  presenting  the  report  the  Chairman  suggested  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  should  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
to  accompany  the  British  excursion  party.  This  suggestion  was 
unanimously  approved.  - 

Insurance  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  was  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  P.  H.  Burton.    It  is  published  in  another  column. 
Special  Comvention  Arrangements  Committee. 
The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
Convention  Arrangements  which  had  been  appointed  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting.    This  report  contained  the  following  resolution 
submitted  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee: — 


Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Association  that  all  of  the  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing and  conducting  the  Annual  Convention  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  special  standing  committee  consisting  of  the  General  Officers, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Association; 

That  is  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  cause  to 
be  nominated  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  standing 
committees  of  the  Association,  and  when  such  nominations  have 
not  been  received  from  other  sources,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  nominate  candidates; 

And  further,  that  this  recommendation  be  incorporated  as  a 
regular  by-law  of  the  Association. 

This  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  K.  McNaught. 

Branches. 

The  report  from  the  Montreal  Branch  was  presented  by  the 
Hon.  J.  D.  Rolland.    This  report  appears  on  another  page. 

In  moving  its  reception,  Mr.  Rolland  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tion of  extra-provincial  corporation  tax  should  be  recommended 
for  discussion  at  the  approaching  conference  of  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  Ministers  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Quebec.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Toronto  Branch,  presented  by  Mr.  Richard 
A.  Donald,  and  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch,  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary, appear  elsewhere.  The  resolution  presented  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Branch  upon  the  application  of  the  preferential  tariff 
at  Canadian  ports  only  was  referred  to  the  Tariff  Committee  for 
consideration. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  Mr.  Burton  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  special  legislation  with  regard  to  telephone  wires. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Railway  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  matters  dealt  with:  — 

Canadian  Shipments  by  Subsidized  Lines. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  acknowledging  resolution  respecting  the 
reservation  of  space  for  Canadian  shipments  via  subsidized  lines, 
and  asking  for  specific  instances  where  Canadian  firms  have  been 
inconvenienced  for  the  benefit  of  United  States  shippers.  The 
Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  was  instructed  to 
communicate  the  contents  to  interested  members  and  report  if 
any  further  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

Interchange  Switching. 

A  satisfactory  progress  report  was  made  by  the  Manager  of 
the  Transportation  Department  in  connection  with  interchange 
arrangements  which  have  been  applied  for  at  various  points. 

Demurrage. 

The  complaint  of  this  Association  respecting  demurrage 
charges  by  railways,  was  heard  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners at  a  special  sitting  held  at  Ottawa  on  the  23rd  inst. 
The  complaint  was  carefully  and  fully  stated  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  previous  reports  and  in  Industrial  Canada.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  representatives  of  the  railways  intimated  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  attend  a  joint  conference  of  represent- 
atives of  shippers  and  representatives  of  railways  in  order  to  en- 
deavor to  adjust  the  difficulties  by  revising  the  present  rules. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Railway  Commission  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Industrial  Canada. 

Supplement  ito  Classification. 

The  Manager  of  the  Transportation  Department  reported  an 
announcement  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  application  by  the  rail- 
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ways  for  approval  of  a  supplement  to  the  classification  which 
involves  increases,  changes  and  reductions.  Interested  members 
have  been  advised  where  necessary,  and  considerable  correspond- 
ence has  passed  with  the  railway  representatives  respecting  pro- 
posed changes.  There  are  some  points  still  in  dispute  which  may 
have  to  be  formally  heard  before  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Stove  Rates. 

Conference  between  the  interested  railways  and  stove  manu- 
facturers resulted  in  a  draft  agreement  for  certain  commodity 
rates  on  stoves.  It  is  expected  that  another  conference  will  take 
place  shortly,  after  which  the  rates  agreed  upon  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

Staking  Flat  Cars  for  Lumber. 

Lumber  manufacturers  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  railway  requirements  respecting  the  staking  of  flat 
■cars,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  recent  regulations  which 
increased  the  number  of  stakes  and  cross  pieces  and  the  size  of 
same,  involving  considerable  expense  in  the  loading  of  this  ma- 
terial.   This  matter  is  receiving  attention. 

Other  matters  dealt  with  had  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
■difficulties  and  claims  of  individual  and  general  interest. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  March  22nd. 

The  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  the  High  Commissioner's  Office,  London,  Eng- 
land, are  still  investigating  the  unfortunate  reports  recently  cir- 
"Culated  regarding  Canada's  export  shipping. 

Communications. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Leeds  wrote  offering  his  assist- 
ance to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  desired  to  exhibit  at  the 
Leeds  Exhibition. 

The  Secretary  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  advised 
that  a  large  number  of  British  University  students  intended  to 
tour  Canada  during  the  present  summer.  Your  committee  re- 
commended that  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  give 
some  attention  to  these  students  while  in  Canada. 

Communications  were  presented  calling  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London,  the  Exhibition  at  Grenoble,  France,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grenoble  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  Colonial 
Exhibition  at  Marseilles  in  1906.  Particulars  of  all  of  these  will 
be  published  in  Industrial  Canada. 

Canadian  Trade  Index,  1905. 
The  committee  discussed  the  advisability  of  issuing  another 
edition  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index,  and  passed  the  following 
recommendation: — "That  the  Association  issue  another  edition 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the 
financial  arrangements  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  the  Secretary  to  select  a  committee  of  three 
to  supervise  the  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
work."  In  this  connection  it  was  decided  to  forward  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  preliminary  notices  advising  them 
of  the  new  edition.  The  committee  named  to  direct  the  work  is 
as  follows: — -Messrs.  C.  N.  Candee  (Chairman),  T.  A.  Russell  and 
Wm.  Stone. 

The  Chairman  introduced  a  suggestion  that  the  committee 
might  co-operate  more  closely  with  the  Industrial  Canada  Com- 
mittee in  furnishing  news  for  the  foreign  trade  department  of 
the  paper.  This  department  is  really  published  in  connection 
■with  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee,  and  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee 
to  have  this  fact  noted  in  the  paper  each  month. 

Commercial  Agency  System  Approved  Of. 

The  development  of  the  work  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
Department  at  Ottawa  in  connection  with  the  extension  and  im- 


provement of  the  commercial  agency  system  was  favorably  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  recommended  that  a  resolution  be  passed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Dominion  Government  has  increased  during  the  past  year  the  use- 
fulness of  its  commercial  agency  service, 

(1)  By  publishing  the  reports  of  the  commercial  agents  and 
the  foreign  trade  enquiries  weekly  instead  of  monthly, 

(2)  By  extendiijg  the  scope  of  its  work  and  appointing  agents 
to  new  fields,  and 

(3)  By  providing  for  more  frequent  visits  to  Canada  by  its 
foreign  agents  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  familiar  with 
Canada's  increasing  possibilities  in  export  trade. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  express  its  appreciation  and  tender  its  best  thanks  to 
the  Honorable,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  the  as- 
sistance given  to  increase  Canada's  export  trade  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  commercial  agency  service  as  above. 

Mr.  Kittson  Discusses  South  African  Trade. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  March  30th 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  C.  M.  Kittson,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  South 
Africa.  A  number  of  members  in  addition  to  those  on  the  com- 
mittee were  invited  to  be  present.  Mr.  Kittson  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress regarding  the  possibilities  in  South  African  markets,  and 
the  whole  question  of  South  African  trade  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  A  postcard  notice  was  sent  to  the  members  in  To- 
ronto advising  them  that  Mr.  Kittson  would  be  in  the  city  and 
make  the  Association  office  his  headquarters.  As  a  result  of  this 
a  number  of  enquiries  were  received  from  members  desiring  to 
see  Mr.  Kittson,  all  of  whom  were  called  on. 

On  the  following  day,  March  31st,  a  luncheon  was  held  for 
the  Hamilton  members  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Hamilton,  at  which 
Mr.  Kittson  was  present.  South  African  trade  was  the  topic 
for  discussion.  After  the  luncheon  a  large  number  of  Hamilton 
members  were  called  on. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  were  held 
during  the  past  month.  The  first,  a  special  meeting  on  March 
28th,  was  called  to  consider  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a  technical  school  in  the  city.  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill 
presided,  and  those  present  were: — Messrs.  Geo.  Esplin,  D.  Wil- 
liamson, S.  W.  Ewing  and  J.  H.  Birks. 

Technical  School. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Alex.  McPhee,  President  of  the 
Montreal  Technical  Institute,  stating  that  while  our  wealthy 
Canadians  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise,  they  in- 
sist that  the  industrial  concerns  which  are  most  directly  affected 
shall  show  their  interest  in  a  tangible  manner;  that  if  the  Mont- 
real manufacturers  would  pledge  themselves  to  add  (say  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years)  the  sum  of  $100,900  to  the  $100,- 
000  now  offering  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  securing  another  $100,000  from  interested 
wealthy  Canadians.  The  members  of  the  Montreal  Executive 
were  asked  to  pledge  their  support  to  the  undertaking.  The  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  write  to  the  committee  of  the  Techni- 
cal Institute,  asking  them  to  supply  a  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  school,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  that  would  be 
given  there,  and  the  extent  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  carry 
on. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  April  13th,  with 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill,  presiding.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent:— Messrs.  J.  D.  Rolland,  G.  W.  Sadler,  Robt.  Gardner,  Geo. 
Esplin,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  J.  H.  Burland,  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  S. 
W.  Ewing,  C.  B.  Gordon  and  Clarence  F.  Smith. 
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The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  issued  letters  to  twenty 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Branch,  urging  them  to 
interview  their  aldermen  on  behalf  of  the  motion  of  Aid.  Ames, 
to  strike  off  the  tax  on  electric  motors.  Owing  to  a  technicality 
the  consideration  of  this  motion  had  been  delayed  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  carry  by  a  good  majority. 

Extending  the  Branch  Limits. 

The  question  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  Montreal  Branch 
so  as  to  include  the  district  immediately  around  the  city 
was  considered.  A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  have  a  deputation,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
members  of  the  Montreal  Executive  and  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  go  out  to  Sherbrooke  to  look  over  the  ground, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  new  branch  there,  or  of  adding  the 
members  of  that  district  to  the  Montreal  Branch. 

The  more  effective  handling  of  the  Montreal  membership  was 
considered,  and  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  a  local  Member- 
ship Committee  will  be  formed,  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

A  satisfactory  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment during  the  past  month  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Heaton,  and  was  favorably  received, 

Extra-Provincial  Legislaition. 

The  extra -provincial  license  system  was  considered  at  length. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Holland  remarked  that  an  Act  had  just  been  passed 
by  the  Quebec  Legislature,  imposing  a  tax  upon  any  firm  doing 
business  in  the  Province  whose  principal  place  of  business  hap- 
pened to  be  in  another  portion  of  the  Dominion.  A  provisionary 
clause  was  attached  to  this  Act  stating  that  as  soon  as  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  drops  its  license  system,  Quebec  will  do  the 
same.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  matter  up  with  a  vii'W  to  abolishing  the  sys- 
tem. 

Twelve  application  for  membership  were  passed. 

TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Toronto 
Branch  was  held  on  April  13th.  Mr.  Eichard  A.  Donald,  Chair- 
man, presided.  Other  members  present  were: — Messrs.  W.  P. 
Gundy,  S.  R.  Hart,  C.  B.  Lowndes,  Jas.  P.  Murray,  Robt.  Crean, 
Thos.  Roden. 

A  letter  was  presented  from  the  City  Engineer  briefly  stat- 
ing what  had  been  done  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the 
$700,000  fire  protection  by-law.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
Insurance  Committee  with  the  request  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
have  the  city  complete  this  work  during  the  present  summer. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  asked  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  regarding  the  extension  of  the  Branch  to 
near-by  towns.  It  was  decided,  as  there  was  a  very  important 
principle  involved,  that  the  same  should  not  be  finally  dealt  with 
until  the  May  meeting. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  the  resolution  of  the  Branch  re- 
specting pawnbrokers  had  been  presented  to  the  Provincial  Pre- 
mier and  consideration  promised. 

Representatives  of  the  Branch  on  the  Toronto  Civic  League 
reported  on  the  work  undertaken  by  that  organization.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Gourlay,  who  had  been  acting  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Branch,  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  and  Mr.  S.  Harris  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place. 

Sixteen  applications  for  membership  were  approved  of.  The 
names  of  these  appear  in  another  column. 

The  Chairman  reported  the  action  taken  to  secure  exemption 
of  machinery  from  taxes  during  the  present  year,  and  informed 
the  Executive  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  were  at  pre- 
sent dealing  with  the  matter  and  a  sub-committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  case  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  Branch  recommended  to  the  Reception  and  Membership 
Committee  the  advisability  of  stating  in  as  definite  terms  as  pos- 
sible the  requirements  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  for  member- 
ship iii  the  Association. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Branch  was  held  on  Monday, 
April  10th,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Dickie,  presiding. 

A  number  of  important  questions  received  consideration.  It 
was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  Branch  should  express  itself 
I  in  favor  of  Government  control  of  the  telegraph  system  in  Can- 
j  ada.    A  similar  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  telephone 
service  was  held  over. 

The  following  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Clayton  was 
unanimously  carried,  and  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Association  for  consideration: — 

"That  this  Association  express  its  conviction  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Canadian  people  can  best  be  served  and  a  strong  na- 
tional sentiment  be  fostered  by  keeping  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  possible,  in  Canadian  channels;  and  whereas,  a 
large  portion  of  the  goods  imported  into  Canada  now  enter  via 
foreign  ports  and  are  carried  over  foreign  railway  lines,  there- 
fore, co-operation  is  asked  from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  various  boards  of  trade,  and  other  representative 
bodies,  in  pressing  upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  desir- 
ability of  so  framing  the  tariff  that  there  shall  be  a  customs 
preference  on  all  goods  which  enter  Canada  direct  from  the 
country  of  their  origin;  also,  on  all  goods  entered  at  Canadian 
ports  when  carrifed  in  British  shipping." 

AND  STILL  IT  GROWS. 

47  ISfew  Memlers  added  to  the  List  in  April. 
Bloomfield,  Ont. 

Bloomfield  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canned  Fruits   and  Vege- 
tables. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Ltd.  (Alfred  J.  Wilkes,  3rd 
Member) . 

Brockville,  Ont. 

DoBBiE,  A.  G.  &  Co.,  Carriage  Hardware  and  Gears. 

Hall,  The  James,  Co.,  Gloves,  Mitts  and  Suspenders.  —  [ 

Smart,  R.  H.,  Dairy  Supplies,  etc.  f 

■i 

Buckingham,  Que. 

Capelton  Chemical  Co.,  Commercial  Fertilizers.  ■ 

Farnham,  Que. 

Canada  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.  (James  R.  Roaf,  2nd  Member). 
Glenora,  Ont. 

Wilson,   J.   C.   &   Co.,  Power  Machinery,   Turbine  Water 
Wheels,  etc.,  etc. 

Goderich,  Ont. 

Lake  Huron  &  Manitoba  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.  (R.  S.Williams 
2nd  Member). 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Cold  Drawn  Steel, 
Hamilton  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  (J.  Irvine  Hobson 

2nd  Member). 
TiNLiNG,  Charles. 

Lindsay,  Ont. 

Horn  Bros.  Woollen  Mills  Co.,  Tweed  and  Blankets.  — 

Montreal,  due. 

AiRD  &  Son,  Boots  and  Shoes. 
^  Canada  Car  Co.  (N.  S.  Reeder,  Jr.,  2nd  Member). 
^  Canadian  BuErALo  Fokge  Co.,  Fans,  Blowers,  Forges,  Coils. 

Dawson,  William  V.,  Stationery. 
^  Grip,  Limited  (S.  W.  Tilden,  2nd  Member). 
^  Hutchison,  C.  A.,  &  Co.,  Fancy  Wrought  Iron  Work,  .Fire 
Proof  Doors,  Fire  Escapes. 

Kennedy  Cap  Co.,  The,  Caps.  , 
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McLeod,  Hawthorne  &   Co.,  Trunks,   Suit   Cases,  Valises, 
Bags,  Blacksmiths'  Bellows,  Portable  Forges. 
X  NoRTHEEN  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  Electrical  Apparatus, 
s,,   Otis-Fensom  Elevator  Co.,  Ltd.  (B.  F.  Peacock,  2nd  Mem- 
ber). 

Ns>,  Peingle,  The  R.  E.  T.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Electrical  Apparatus  and 
Supplies. 

,       Smith,  Carter  &  Smith,  Ltd.,  Shade  Cloth. 
>^    Standard  Paint  &  Varnish  Works   (Ludger  Gravel,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

^    International    Portland    Cement    Co.,   Ltd.,  Portland 
Cement. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

«.      Pigeon  River  Lumber  Co.  (J.  J.  Carrick,  2nd  Member). 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

 .  Canada  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iron  Working  Machinery. 

Sydney,  N.S. 

— Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coal  Tar  Products. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

^    Canada  Cycle  &  Motob  Co.,  Ltd.,  The   (E.  Junkin,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Canadian  American  Music  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Music  Pub- 
lishers, Printers  and  Binders. 

—  Canadian  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd.   (Norman  A. 

Wyllie,  2nd  Member). 
Canadian  Time  Eecordinq  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Time  Recorders, 

Watchman's  Time  Detectors. 
Canadian  Underskirt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Underskirts. 

—  Davies,  William,  Co.,  Ltd.  (W.  H.  D.  Miller,  2nd  Member). 
Dick,  John,  Limited  (Alexander  Alexander,  2nd  Member). 

-^J3oMiNioN  Roller  Screen  Co.,  Ltd.,  Roller  Window  Screens. 
Hunter,  Rose  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Printers  and  Bookbinders. 
McGxnEE,  W.  J.,  &  Co.,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus. 
•--^.Mack,   C.  W.,  Rubber   Stamps,  Seals,   Stencils   and  Steel 
Stamps. 

Masset-Haeris  Co.,  Ltd.  (Jos.  N.  Shenstone,  5th  Member). 
Merchants  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Ltd.  (Casey  A.  Wood, 
3rd  Member ) . 

■'-^  Pease  Foundey  Co.,  Ltd.  (R.  Home  Smith,  3rd  Member). 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  The,  Steel,  Brass  and  Rubber  Stamps. 
Windsor,  N.S. 

Windsor  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Furniture. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

Richabds  Puee  Soap  Co.,  Ltd.,  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soapa. 


ITATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  CONVENTION. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  was  called  into  exist- 
ance  to  defend  its  members  against  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  trades  unions,  and  after  seven  years  of  activity  and  growth  . 
its  officers  were  able  to  report  to  the  Convention  held  in  Chicago 
on  March  23rd  and  24th,  1905,  a  year  full  of  magnificent  results. 

At  the  convention  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  330  members  of 
the  Association  were  present.  Considering  that  they  are  scat- 
tered in  twenty  different  States  of  the  Union,  with  several  in 
Canada,  this  was  remarkable.  The  convention  proceedings  were 
opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  from  Dr.  H.  S.  Taylor,  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Chicago,  who  concisely  stated  the  object  of 
the  Association  by  saying  "You  are  here  to  uphold  each  other 
and  to  prevent  others  from  holding  you  up." 

The  Association  has  had  during  the  past  year  a  substantial 
increase  in  membership;  its  finances  were  reported  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  and  the  work  accomplished  was  described  as 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  important  topic  for  consideration  was  a  report  of  the 
Plan  and  Scope  Committee,  which  dealt  with  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  National  and  Local  Associations.  This  re- 
port recommended  the  formation  of  branch  associations,  member- 


ship in  which  would  mean  also  membership  in  the  National  As- 
sociation, it  was  generally  felt  that  the  ett'eet  of  this  recommen- 
dation would  be  to  greatly  increase  the  membership  of  the  Assoc- 
iation. 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  convention  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  record  of  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  Association's  efforts.  A  few  principles  and  observa- 
tions given  voice  to  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  N.  Covell,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Commissioner  E.  P.  Eagan,  Cincinnati,  cannot  be  read 
too  often. 

Mr.  Covell  in  his  address  said: — 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  purpose  of  this  As- 
sociation is  to  destroy  labor  unions.  This  I  positively  deny,  and 
it  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  have  to  so  state.  I  think  any  fair- 
minded  man  will  admit  that  the  employee  has  the  same  right  to 
organize  that  the  employer  has.  Labor  unions  are  not  wholly 
bad  by  any  means,  and  among  the  ranks  of  labor  leaders  are 
many  men  actuated  by  honest  endeavors  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wage-earner.  It  is  only  when  they  step  beyond  their 
sphere,  and  endeavor  to  force  conditions  which  are  economically 
wrong,  and  to  use  their  power  to  prevent  the  employer  from  ex- 
ercising his  constitutional  and  God-given  rights  in  saying  whom 
he  shall  employ  and  in  what  manner,  that  this  Association  steps 
in." 

Mr.  Commissioner  Eagan  gave  a  record  of  all  the  different 
labor  disputes  and  decisions  of  the  Court  which  affected  members 
of  the  Association.  His  address  should  be  read  in  full. 
All  that  is  published  here  is  a  few  paragraphs  summing  up  the 
present  situations,  and  giving  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
experience.    Some  of  Mr.  Eagan 's  observations  were: — 

"The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  pronounced  change  in  public 
sentiment  in  the  matter  of  rampant  trade  unionism.  From  an 
attitude  of  supine  tolerance  of  anything  and  everything,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  done  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  trade  unionism, 
the  public  has  in  a  measure  been  awakened  to  a  realization  that 
the  methods  employed  by  the  leading  trade  unions  of  to-day 
cannot  longer  be  tolerated  if  the  industrial  supremacy  of  this 
country  is  to  be  maintained.  This  sentiment  has  crystallized  on 
the  open  shop  issue,  using  that  term  in  its  broader  sense  as  sig- 
nifying the  entire  absence  of  unwarranted  interference  and  re- 
striction. 

"Trade  vmionism  follows  general  business  conditions;  can 
prosper  and  develop  only  when  employment  is  plenty  and  wages 
are  good.  A  time  of  depression  such  as  we  have  just  passed, 
with  its  consequent  scarcity  of  employment,  invariably  means 
depletion  of  the  treasury  and  restricted  opportunity  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  mistaken  plans  of  the  leaders  of  trade  union- 
ism. 

"The  unions  of  metal  working  mechanics  are  to-day  more 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  lawlessness  and  the  pro- 
motion and  defence  of  flagrant  violence  than  ever  before.  With 
the  return  of  prosperity  and  with  improved  business  conditions, 
we  shall  see  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  these  unions,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  have  our  organization  in  such  shape  that  we  can 
successfully  cope  with  any  situation  that  may  arise. 

"We  have  determined  that  only  as  a  last  resort  will  bonuses 
be  paid  to  workmen  for  working  in  struck  shops.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  payment  of  a  stated  sum  per  day  as  a 
bonus,  over  and  above  the  regular  wage,  did  not  accomplish  the 
result  desired,  in  that  it  did  not  replace  strikers  with  perma- 
nent workmen, 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  emphasized  the  lesson  hereto- 
fore learned,  that  standing  back  to  back  on  a  platform  of  abso- 
lute fairness,  no  attack  by  any  trade  organization  or  combina- 
tion of  such  organizations  can  force  us  to  give  up  the  vital  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  contend.  So  long  as  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  stands  for  justice  and  fairness  to  all  men, 
each  within  his  rights  as  clearly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  so  long  as  its  membership  displays  the  loyalty  that  has  been 
so  evident  in  the  past,  nothing  can  prevent  its  continued  suc- 
cess." 
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'^i^X.— The  Cement  and  Plaster  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  mainly  confined  to 
Ontario,  though  one  establishment— the  Crescent  Cement  Works- 
is  situated  at  Longue  Pointe,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  On- 
tario there  are  some  14  companies  and  eight  factories  in  opera- 
tion, and  throughout  this  Province  are  found  the  necessary  raw 
materials  (clay  and  marl)  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  development 
of  the  industry  has  been  rapid,  and  has  all  taken  place  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  most  improved  method  of  procedure  is  as 
follows:  the  marl  is  thoroughly  mixed,  mechanically,  with  water 
into  a  thin  paste,  and  the  same  operation  is  performed  with  the 
clay.  The  two  fluids  are  mixed  thoroughly  in  the  required  pro- 
portions, and  in  a  pasty  condition  are  pumped  into  steel  rotary 
calciners,  about  70  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  set  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal.  These  rotary  calciners  are  the 
great  feature  of  the  Canadian  cement  plants.  This  form  of  kiln 
is  originally  of  English  origin,  but  has  only  been  brought  to  its 
present  effective  condition  since  its  introduction  to  this  country. 
In  the  interior  of  the  kiln  are  "channel-irons"  running  from  end 
to  end.  At  the  lower  end  fuel  is  introduced  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  the  burning  gases  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
kiln,  and  are  allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper  tAcremity.  At  this 
latter  end  is  introduced  the  "slurry"  of  the  mixed  ingredients, 
which  becomes  dried  and  finally  calcined  in  the  slow  passage 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  revolving  irons  carry  the  "slurry" 
up  with  them  as  they  rise,  and  on  reaching  the  top  it  falls,  under 
the  action  of  gravity,  through  the  burning  gases,  being  subjected 
at  the  hottest  part  to  a  temperature  of  3,000°  F.,  when  combina- 
tion takes  place  between  the  constituents  of  the  fused  mass,  and 
the  resulting  "clinker"  emerges  into  the  vessel  destined  for  its 
reception.  The  drying  and  calcining  is  thus  performed  in  one 
operation,  and  no  preliminary  pressing  of  the  material  into  bricks 
is  required.^"  At  the  works  of  the  National  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  recently  erected  at  Durham,  Ont.,  a  great  saving  of  time  is 
effected  by  cooling  the  clinker  in  vessels  drawn  by  an  endless 
chain  through  a  stream  of  water  below  the  ground  level.  After 
cooling  in  this  manner  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  packed 
in  bags  or  barrels  ready  for  use.  The  whole  operation  by  this 
process  occupies  only  eight  hours,  a  period  of  time  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  acquainted  with  the  older  methods.  At  Dur- 
ham the  raw  materials  are  brought  from  the  natural  deposits, 
which  are  close  at  hand,  calcined,  cooled,  groimd,  and  packed  by 
means  of  a  continuous  series  of  mechanical  conveyers  from 
one  part  of  the  establishment  to  the  other.  This  company  has 
another  plant  in  course  of  erection  at  Hull,  P.Q.,  on  the  Ottawa 
Hiver,  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  Eastern  Canadian  market. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  lately  in  the  public  press" 
pointing  out  that  a  possible  over-production  of  cement  may  be 
the  result  of  the  numerous  large  concerns  which  are  already  in 
operation  or  are  about  to  be  started.  Whether  or  not  this  will 
take  place  in  the  immediate  future  depends,  naturally,  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  demand  for 

building  materials.      Certainly  cement  has  gained  considerable  (52)  Geological  Survey  of  Canada :  Mineral  Products,  1902. 

reputation  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  extent  [52  Ms)  Statistical  Year  Book,  1903. 

to  which  it  is  made  use  of  by  architects.      It  can  be  readily  (53)  Geological  Survey  of  Canada:  The  Mineral  Resources  of  New 

Brunswick,  1899. 

o'^.'t1c(54)  Analysis  by  A.  A.  Breneman,  of  New  York,  in  Mineral  Resources  of 

(50)  The  Portland  Cement  Industry :  "  Queen's  Quarterly,"  Jan.  1903.  New  Brunswick,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1899. 

(51)  "  The  Globe,  "  Toronto,  March,  1903,  and  other  papers.  (55)  Letter  from  the  Manager,  Albert  Manufacturing  Co. 

*  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  two  slight  inaccuracies  in  last  month's  instalment,  which,  with  the  aiithor's  consent,  we  desire  to  correct.  "The 
output  of  cwSm  in  1904  is  seated  to  have  been  over  "  three  million  dollars"  ;  this  should  have  read  "  three  million  pounds  In  referring  to  the 
Sha^nigan  Carbfte  Co  the  word  "  prospective"  should  have  been  deleted,  as  this  company  has  been  in  operation  for  some  months  past. -Editor. 


moulded  into  any  form  and  may  then  be  dressed  to  represent  the 
natural  article.  If  it  can  ever  oust  stone  or  brick  from  their  pre- 
sent position  depends,  not  only  on  its  comparative  cost,  but  on 
the  quality  of  cement  put  out  by  manufacturers.  One  case  of  a 
collapse  due  to  an  admixture  of  a  single  bag  of  inferior  material 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  cement  industry,  as  supplying  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  older  building  materials,  will  be  in  a  danger  of  a 
similar  fate.  The  total  output  of  Portland  cement  in  1902  was 
valued  at  1,028,618  dols.,'^  and  in  1903  at  1,166,497  dols."''  Ms. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  At  Windsor,  N.S.,  there  are  immense  deposits; 
the  beds  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillsborough,  N.B.,  are,  however, 
very  large  and  of  great  purity,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  most 
extensive  operations."  It  is  also  found  in  Ontario,  and  plaster 
works  are  located  at  Paris  in  that  Province.  In  1901  active 
operations  were  begun  at  Gypsumville,  Manitoba.  The  industry, 
however  is  principally  located  in  New  Brunswick.  Drawbacks 
in  the  way  of  freight  charges,  inadequate  shipping  facilities,  and 
the  competition  offered  by  manufacturers  of  plaster  of  Paris  in 
the  United  States,  kept  the  industry  from  developing  until  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  was  opened  and  the  increased  duty  on 
American  plaster  imposed,  when  the  New  Brunswick  plaster, 
quarried  and  prepared  at  Hillsborough,  came  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  Canadian  market.  In  manufacturing  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  stone  is  first  dried  in  the  air  and  ground — not  burned 
in  lumps  as  is  still  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe — and  the  pulverized  material  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  calcination  in  kettles,  of  a  capacity  of  60 
barrels  of.  300  lb.  of  the  calcined  plaster,  furnished  with  lids  and 
stirring  arms  which  keep  the  material  in  constant  motion.  When 
the  required  temperature  has  been  reached  (285°  F.),  the  plaster 
is  removed  and  packed  in  paper-lined  barrels  for  market.  An- 
alysis of  the  Hillsborough  gypsum  shows  it  to  be  99.88  per  cent. 
Ca  SO)^  .  The  principal  markets  for  plaster  of  Paris  are  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  South  Africa,  while  the  crude  gypsum  is 
( "'■.ported  largely  to  New  York  and  other  portions  of  the  States, 
dng  used  for  making  plaster  for  walls  and  ceilings.^'  According 
the  Geological  Survey  Reports  for  1902,  the  gypsum  prodviced 
.  Canada  during  that  year  amounted  to  over  332,000  tons,  valued 
;  356,317  dols. 

XI. — Carbohydrates  :   (a)  The  Refining  of  Sugar  ; 
{b)  The  Beet-Sugar  Industry. 

Refining  of  Raw  Sugar. 

The  hoped  for  developments  in  the  production  of  sugar 
from  beets  in  Ontario  and  Southern  Alberta,  referred  to 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  paper  (1903)  have  not  come 
up  to  the  expectations  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  public 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel.  Statistics  show  that  during  the 
last  decade  cane  sugar  has  increased  in  production  about  200  per 
cent.    Judging  from  present  appearances,  and  allowing  for  some 
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slight  tariff  alterations,  the  increase  in  Canada  should  soon  be  in 
proportion  to  that  of  other  countries.'" 

Raw  sugar  is  imported  from  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  Java, 
Manila,  the  Brazils,  Mauritius,   and  the   Continent  of  Europe. 


A  Battery  of  8  Rotary  Kilns. 


The  most  improved  machinery  and  processes  are  employed,  refined 
sugars  and  syrups  being  the  staple  products. 

Belgium  supplies  to  Canada  the  largest  proportion  of  sugar, 
the  imports  from  that  country  amounting  in  1901  to  127,931,553 
lb.;  from  Germany  in  the  same  year  83,941,290  lb.  entered  the 
country,  the  total  imports  being  336,694,833  lb.,  valued  at  close 
on  8,000,000  dols." 

Beet  Sugar. 

The  most  interesting  point  connected  with  the  sugar 
industry  is  the  way  in  which  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets 
cultivated  on  Canadian  soil  has  become,  in  the  past  few 
years,  an  important  factor  in  the  eotmtry's  progress.  As  far 
back  as  1872  the  Dominion  Government  sent  a  special  agent  to 
Europe  to  make  a  study  of  the  industry.  A  bounty  of  25,000 
dols.,  afterwards  increased  to  70,000  dols.,  was  offered  by  the 
Quebec  Government  in  1875  to  the  first  successful  factory  to  be 
established  in  a  situation  approved  by  the  Government.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  company,  known  as  the  Union 
Sucriere  du  Canada,  which,  in  1881,  erected  the  first  of  four  pro- 
posed factories  at  Berthierville,  Que.=^  This  establishment  was 
unsuccessful  and  only  operated  for  a  few  days,  mainly  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  beet  crop.  After  passing  into  other  hands  the  plant 
was  bought  by  an  American  company  and  removed  to  Eddy,  New 
Mexico,^'  Another  company  was,  in  the  same  year,  organized  at 
Farnham,  P.Q.,  not  far  from  Montreal  which,  after  some  vicissi- 
tudes, did  not  deem  its  success  sufficient  to  warrant  a  continua- 
tion of  its  operations,  so  sold  its  plant  to  a  company  at  Rome, 
N.Y.,  in  1897.  A  third  company,  known  as  the  Pioneer  Beet  Co., 
started  operations  in  1881,  at  Coaticook,  P.Q.,™  and  was  successful 
in  part,  receiving  a  subsidy  of  35,000  dols.  from  the  Government, 
but  it,  too,  closed  its  doors  in  1883.  The  causes  to  which  these 
failures  may  be  attributed  were  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  farmers  to  cultivate  beets.  The 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  however, 
continued  experimenting  with  various  kinds  of  beets  and  studied 
the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  successful  growth.  For 
some  years  past  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  has, 

(56)  Letter  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon,  President  of  the  AVallaceburg  Sugar 
Company. 

(57)  Essay,  Mr.  Read,  University  of  Toronto. 

(58)  Report  of  Dominion  Governrnent  on  beet  .sugar  manufacture  in 
Canada. 

(59)  Letter  from  the  Manager  of  the  Dresden  Sugar  Co.,  Ontario,  now 
removed  to  Michigan. 


as  a  consequence  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  at  their  ex- 
perimental stations,  been  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  farmers  of  the  Province.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
quality  and  tomiage  of  beets  now  grown  in  different  parts  of  On- 
tario surpass  those  of  many  American  States.  The  climate  of 
this  Province,  with  its  sunshine  and  long  autumns,  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  which  takes  about  four 
months  and  a  half  to  reach  maturity.  It  requires,  however,  to 
be  demonstrated  to  the  farmers  that  the  cultivation  of  beets  will 
pay  them  better  than  other  land  produce  before  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  suitable  material  will  be  obtained.  That  profits  are  large 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  wheat  yields  in  Ontario  15 
dols.  an  acre  per  annum,  oats,  9.74  dols.,  and  beets  for  sugar,  60 
dols.  In  the  last  case  the  cost  of  production  is  necessarily  large, 
owing  to  a  great  amount  of  labour  being  required,  but,  all  the 
same,  the  profits  to  the  farmer  should,  with  skilful  treatment,  be 
at  least  30  dols.  per  acre  per  annum.  The  beet  tops  are  of  value 
as  a  fertilizing  agent  owing  to  the  salts  they  contain,  and  find  a 
use  also  as  a  food  for  cattle.  In  1901  beets  were  grown — under 
instructions  from  the  Agricultural  Department — in  15  districts 
of  Ontario,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  over  17  tons  of  a 
high  quality  of  beets  which  gave  an  average  of  15.6  per  cent,  of 
sugar  of  an  average  purity  of  87.7  per  cent.  All  this  points  to  a 
future  for  Ontario  as  a  sugar-producing  country ;  this  fact  has 
been  fully  realized  by  the  Provincial  Government,  which  offered 
a  bounty  of  275,000  dols.  for  three  years,""  and  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion extended  this  bounty  for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  to 
be  distributed  among  factories  according  to  the  amount  produced. 
Four  companies  were  organized  a  few  years  ago,  namely,  the 
Wiarton  Beet  Sugar  Company  (capital  500,000  dols.)  which  has 
since  been  shut  down;  the  Dresden  Sugar  Company  (capital  600,- 
000  dols. )  which  has  now  removed  its  factory  to  Michigan ;  the  Wal- 
laceburg  Sugar  Co.  (capital  500,000  dols.)  and  the  Ontario  Sugar 
Company,  of  Berlin  (capital  one  million  dollars)  :  each  of  these 
companies  received  a  bonus  from  the  town  where  it  was  situated, 
averaging  28,000  dols.  The  capitalization  of  a  company  engaged 
in  this  industry  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  plant,  a  general 
estimate  of  1,000  dols.  per  ton  of  beets  per  day  may  be  considered 
a  fair  calculation  of  what  would  be  required. 

Two  companies  only  are  thus  in  the  field  this  year,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  both  factories  will  increase  their 
output  over  that  of  1903.  The  nearness,  geographically  speaking, 
of  the  Wallaceburg  and  Dresden  concerns  to  one  another — some 


In  the  Refining  Yard,  1'etrolea. 


nine  miles  apart  only — militated  against  their  success  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  than  now  the  former  is,  so  to  speak,  alone  it  will  do 
better  than  heretofore.. 

Beet  sugar  factories  have  also  been  established  in  Alberta,  in 


(60)  1,  Edw.  VII,  Cap.  II,  (1901.) 
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the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada.  Since  1893,  an  area  of  about 
300,000  acres  lias  been  made  productive  by  means  of  the  irriga- 
tion system  of  the  Canadian  North-West  Irrigation  Co.,  and  a 
portion  of  this  area  has  been  utilized  for  beet  cultivation,  princi- 
pally by  the  Mormon  settlers.  The  most  important  factory  has 
been  established  by  the  Knight  Sugar  Company  at  Raymond, 
south  of  Lethbridge,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
capital  of  this  company  is  1,000,000  dols.  The  area  intended  to 
be  planted  with  beets  is  3,000  acres,  and  the  daily  capacity  of  the 
factory  will  be  400  tons  of  beets  per  day.  The  only  difficulty 
which  the  industry  is  encountering  in  the  North-West  is  the 
scarcity  of  labour.^"^  This  is  due  partly  to  the  scanty  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
mining  regions,  which  are  situated  at  no  great  distance. 

A  plentiful  water  supply,  lime,  and  source  of  power,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  profitable  prosecution  of  the  industry;  all  this  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  locating  the  factories  enumerated 
-above,  steam  power  being  employed  for  pumping  and  the  working 
of  all  machinery.  There  is  room  for  many  mora  factories  in 
the  Dominion;  according  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Shuttleworth,  Chief  Agri- 
■culturist  to  the  Ontario  Sugar  Co.,  whoso  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the 
development  of  beet 
cultivation,  it  would 
require  over  30  re- 
fineries each  of  600 
tons  capacity  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market 
.alone.*^ 

The  working  sea- 
son of  a  factory  runs 
for  about  100  days, 
operating  continuous- 
ly. The  cost  of  the 
sugar  is  from  3  to 
■3%  cents  per  lb.  and 
the  profits  to  the 
makers  are  estimated 
■a,t  50  cents  psr  ton 
of  beets  used.  This 
would  mean  that  in 
a  factory  of  500  tons 
capacity,  working  for 
100  days,  the  profits 
would  amount  to  25,- 
OOO  dols. 

The  scope  of  this 
article  does  not  allow 
of  any  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the 
working  process  by 
the   sliced  beets  and 


The  Grinders  in  a  Pulp  Mill. 


which  the  sugar  is  extracted  from 
crystallized.  New  processes  are  being 
employed  for  utilizing  the  residual  molasses.  This  is  treated  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sugar  in  some  part,  and  also  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  by  fermentation.  An  American  company  in  1901 
produced  915,000  galls,  of  alcohol  in  this  way,  of  a  quality  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  equal  to  the  grain  product.  Another  new  pro- 
<Mss  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  syrup  from  the  beet  instead 
of  sugar;  40  galls,  of  this  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  beet, 
which,  at  30  cents  a  gallon,  means  a  return  of  12  dols.  per  ton 
«f  material  used,  while  the  product  in  sugar  yields  only  from  7  to 
8  dols.  per  ton  of  beets.  The  beet-pulp  refuse  is  also  being  largely 
used  as  a  food  for  live  stock,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely 
suitable  owing  to  its  nitrogen  contents.  In  this  connection  a 
new  process  has  been  introduced  for  drying  the  pulp,  which  en- 
tails an  expenditure  of  5  dols.  per  ton,  but,  as  the  dried  pulp  is 
sold  at  6.25  dols  per  ton,  a  clear  profit  of  I14  dols.  is  thus  secured 
to  the  manufacturer.^' 


(61)  Letter  from  Manager  of  works  at  Raymond. 

(62)  Berlin  News  Record,  Nov.  8,  1902. 

-<  ^(63)  In  the  above  I  have  drawn  larg'ely  from  an  essay  on  the  beet-sue;ar 
industry  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Read,  a  student  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Toronto,  who  kindly  placed  his  papers  at  my 
disposal.  Also  from  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  article  in  the  "Berlin  News  Re- 
cord,' 1902. 


The  production  of  sugar  from  Canadian  grown  beets  is  a  new 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  rising  industry  which  offers  great  scope  for 
some  co-operative  arrangements  between  the  companies  and  the 
farmers.  It  should  givo  an  impetus  to  agriculture,  afford  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  unskilled  workpeople,  and,  as  an 
important  industry,  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 
Whether  or  not  the  growing  of  beets  will  become  popular  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  the  present  quality  is  as  yet  not  as  good  as  was 
expected,  but  much  may  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
by  careful  cultivation. 

The  following  communication,  dated  March  6,  1903,  from  Mr. 
George  Elsey,  manager  of  the  Dresden  Sugar  Co.,  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manufacturer  and  its  possible  future:  — 

"A't  the  present  time  there  were  four  factories  which  operated 
this  last  season,  and  from  what  we  are  able  to  learn  the  results 
were  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, that  is,  the  rain  fall  last  summer  damaged  the  beet  crop 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
The  balance  of  the  crop,  on  account  of  wet  weather,  cost  con- 
siderably more  to  raise  than  what  was  necessary.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  this 
should  occur  in  the 
first  season  that  the 
factories  were  started 
in  Canada  as  it  was 
very  disappointing, 
but  most  of  the  farm- 
ers have  told  us  that 
they  were  surprised  at 
the  amotmt  of  rain 
the  beet  would  stand, 
and  in  several  in- 
stances where  they 
could  harvest  the  beet 
crop,  the  corn  and 
other  crops  were 
ruined.  After  we 
have  had  a  season- 
able year  and  it  will 
be  demostratted  to 
the  farmers  that 
t  here  is  more  money  in 
raising  sugar  beets 
than  any  other  crop 
that  grows,  the  four 
factories  now  in  ex- 
istence will  get  their 
supply  of  beets 
within  hauling  dis- 
tance of  the  factories  Our  farmers  know  well  that 

the  Michigan  farmers  obtain  about  a  dollar  a  ton  more  for  their 
beets  than  they  do,  and  they  also  understand  that  it  has  cost  as 
much  in  money  and  labor  to  raise  a  ton  of  beets  in  Canada  as  it 
does  in  Michigan  or  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  there- 
fore feel  dissatisfied,  and  are  clamouring  for  more  money,  which 
the  companies  would  be  glad  to  pay  if  they  could  sell  their  sugar 
for  the  same  price  as  the  American  Reet  Sugar  refineries.  The 
difference  between  the  two  markets  to-day  is  1.10  a  100.  The  pre- 
sent Canadian  sugar  tariff  is  such  that  it  would  not  allow  any 
more  sugar  refineries  to  be  built  in  Canada.  The  companies  that 
are  already  here  have  the  experience  of  what  this  tariff  can  do. 
It  allows  sugar  that  has  been  refined  in  the  United  States  to  be 
shipped  in  here  and  undersell  Canadian  refined  sugar,  which 
means  a  loss  to  the  refineries  and  to  the  Canadian  people.  It  allows 
raw  beet  sugar  to  be  imported  at  a  price  that  will  prevent  the 
farmers  from  taking  hold  of  the  beet  industry  as  they  should. 
Canada  is  sending  to  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  about 
1,000,000  dols.  per  month  for  raw  beet  sugar,  and  the  naturally 
yearly  increase  of  consumption  is  about  eight  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  future  of  the  sugar  beet  industry,  under  a  proper  tariff, 
would  be  a  lasting  one  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  farming  com- 
munity." 
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XII. — Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum. 

Natural  Gas. 

The  existence  of  natural  gas  in  Ontario  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1889,  being  found  in  two  well-defined  areas,  as  the 
Essex  county  field  and  the  Welland  county  field.  It  is  chiefly 
near  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  near  Windsor,  Ontario,  that  the 
largest  supplies  are  met  with,  though  practically  it  may  be  got 
in  nearly  any  part  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  in  small  quantities. 
In  1901  there  were  158  wells  in  operation,  and  368  miles  of 
piping  were  needed  to  distribute  the  gas.  Much,  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced in  Essex  county  was  formerly  led  across  the  river  to  Detroit 
by  pipe  lines,  but  on  representations  made  by  the  people  of  the 
Essex  district  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  gas  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  the  Ontario  Government  passed  an 
Order  in  Council  in  October,  1901,  prohibiting  the  gas  from  the 
Essex  field  being  exported  to  the  States.  None  of  the  product  of 
this  natural  gas  field  is  therefore  now  being  sent  across  the 
Detroit  river;  it  is,  however,  still  exported  from  the  Welland  field 
to  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  chiefly  to  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  landowners  on  whose  farms 
the  wells  are  located  get  their  gas  free  in  addition  to  being  paid 
for  the  use  of  their 
lands. The  value 
of  the  gas  produced 
in  Ontario  during  the 
last  ten  years  shows 
considerable  fluctua- 
tions, being  much 
less  in  1903  than  in 
the  previous  year, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Government  prohibit- 
ing its  export.''^ 

Petroleum. 

This  is  one  of  the 
•chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  Dom- 
inion, though  as  yet 
the  output  is  not 
sufiicient  to  meet 
Canada's  needs.  The 
principal  seat  of  the 
industry  is  at  present 
in  Ontario,  where 
commercial  quanti- 
ties are  found  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and 
Lambton.       I  n  t  h  e 

former  there  are  two  oil  fields,  one  at  Oil  Springs, 
extending  over  1,200  acres,  and  the  other  in  the  Petrolea 
district,  20  miles  long  by  2  wide,""  In  Lambton  county 
the  industry  dates  back  to  the  year  1862.  Petroleum 
is  also  found  in  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  boring  operations  that  have  in  recent  years  been  carried  on 
at  Athabasca,  near  Edmonton,  in  the  North- West  Territories, 
point  to  a  likelihood  of  that  part  of  the  country  contributing 
largely  to  the  future  supply  of  mineral  oil. 

The  industry  is  now  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  in  the 
Dominion;  the  system  of  drilling  and  pumping  now  used — the 
"jerker-line"  system — 'enables  a  well  yielding  from  eight  to  ten 
gallons  a  day  to  be  profitably  worked.  This  system  has  gained 
for  itself  a  world-wide  reputation;  it  is  used  in  Galieia,  Russia, 
Afghanistan,  Burmah,  India,  Italy,  France,  California,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Its  advantages  are  numerous;  a  central  engine  can  oper- 
ate a  large  number  of  wells;  on  one  property  near  Petrolea,  233 


wells,  scattered  over  an  area  of  400  acres,  are  worked  by  a  single 
engine.  It  is  estimated  that  to  sink  a  well  of  about  500  feet  in- 
depth  costs  only  125  dols."'  In  1900,  there  were  approximately 
10,000  wells  in  operation,  yielding  on  an  average  71  barrels  of  oil 
each. 

The  refining  side  of  the  petroleum  industry  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.,"^  which  some  years  ago  absorbed 
several  other  concerns,  and  of  the  Canadian  Oil  Refining  Co. 
The  plant  of  the  former  at  Sarnia  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  month,  and  the  market  for  their  products  reachea 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  Many  of  the  bye-products  of  the  re- 
fining process  find  a  market  in  England  and  in  Spain.  The  latter 
company  have  erected  an  up-to-date  plant  at  Petrolea,  on  the  site 
of  one  which  was  in  operation  some  years  ago,  where  all  the  pro- 
ducts will  be  manufactured  that  modern  science  shows  can  be 
obtained  from  petroleum."^  Improvements  in  methods  of  retort- 
ing have  recently  led  to  considerable  quantity  of  the  crude  oil 
being  used  for  gas  making,  Sy^  million  gallons  being  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  so  employed.'' 

There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  production  of  oil 
during  the  past  years:  calculated  as  "crude"  oil,  the  output  in 
1901  was  27  millions  Imperial  gallons,  and  in  1901  a  little  over 

261/2  millions.™  In 
1903  it  fell  to  some 
16  million  gallons.  A 
slow  process  of  dimi- 
nution seems  to  be 
going  on  in  the  area 


at  present  productive, 
and  a  falling  off^ 
must  be  looked  for 
from  year  to  year 
unless  this  is  counter- 
acted by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  oil-bear- 
ing terrifories."'  Pro- 
bably, the  field  about 
to  be  exploited  in  the 
North-West  will  alter 
the  position  some- 
what, and  an  increase 
in  the  output  may  be 
confidently  looked 
for." 


A  FOUEDEINIEE  FROM  THE  DBT  EnD. 


XIII —Pulp  and 
Paper. 


Pulp. 


As  timber  is  oi.^^  of  the  chief  natural  products  of  the  Do- 
minion, it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Canada  should  figure 
largely  in  the  wood-pulp  industry ;  the  figures  that  might  be  given 
to  indicate  the  number  of  cords  of  pulp-wood  available  throughout 
the  country  are  so  large  that  one  could  hardly  grasp  their  real 
significance.  The  industry  is  not  so  young  as  many  others  that 
have  been  considered:  in  the  census  of  1871,  no  pulp-making 
plants  are  mentioned;  in  1881,  there  appear  five  mills,  employ- 
ing 68  men,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  63,000  dols. ;  in  1891 
there  were  24,  with  a  yield  valued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars; 
while  1903  shows  some  39  factories,  from  which  the  exported  pulp 
alone  amounted  to  over  5  million  dollars."     The  area  of  pulp- 


(64)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  1902. 

(65)  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  1903. 

(66)  The  oil  is  found  at  depths  varying  from  370  to  400  feet. 


(67)  This  and  much  of  what  is  given  here  on  natural'gas  and  petroleum 
is  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W,  J.  K.  Vanston,  read  before  the  Canadian  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  Jan.  1903. 

(68)  Capital  stock,  1,000,000  dols. 

(69)  Bureau  of  Mines  Report,  Ontario,  1802. 

(70)  Statistical  Year  Book,  1903. 

(71)  Total  value  of  products  of  petroleum  in'Ontario  in  1901, 1,467,940  dols. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Report,  1902. 

(72)  Statistical  Y^ear  Book,  1903. 
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making  operations  is  not  confined,  to  any  one  Province,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia 
are  all  represented  in  the  industry. 

The  principal  woods  employed  for  pulp-making  are  white  and 
black  spruce,  balsam,  poplar,  and  pine;  spruce"  and  balsam  are 
those  mojt  generally  used,  on  account  of  the  special  quality  of 
their  fibre  and  their  colour,  pine  being  utilized  mostly  for  chemical 
pulp.  The  two  main  varieties  of  the  pulp  are  wechanioal  and 
chemical.  The  former  is  obtained  by  grinding  spruce  logs  to 
powder,  the  logs  being  pressed  against  a  rapidly  revolving  grind- 
stone, with  water  constantly  supplied  to  prevent  the  friction 
causing  a  rise  in  temperature.  A  liquid  pulp  is  thus  obtained 
from  which  the  water  is  squeezed  by  hydraulic  machinery,  a 
pressure  of  many  tons  to  the  square  inch  being  employed.  The 
resulting  pulp  still  contains  water,  however,  to  the  extent  of 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  though  some  works — notably  those  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie — have  introduced  a  machine  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  large  excess  of  moisture. 
Where  the  pulp  is  to  be  made  at  once  into  paper,  this  drying  pro- 
cess is  unnecessary.  The  specially  dried  pulp  resembles  paper  very 
closely  in  outward  appearance."  Chemical  pulp  is  prepared  by 
disintergrating  and  extracting  the  resinous  matter  from  the  wood 
— in  the  form  of  chips — by  digestion  with  sulphur  compounds, 
usually  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  about  a  quarter  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  bisulphite  of  lime.'"  A  soda  chemical 
process  is  also  employed  by  some  makers.  The  sulphur  used  for 
the  production  of  sulphurous  acid  is  either  imported  from  Sicily 
or  obtained  by  burning  pyrites.  Chemical  pulp  possesses  many 
advantages  over  mechanical  pulp,  though  its  manufacture  is  neces- 
sarily more  expensive,  and  the  yield  per  cord  of  wood,  as  compared 
with  the  latter,  is  much  less.™  It  has  a  longer  and  tougher  fibre, 
and,  the  resinous  matter  being  no  longer  contained  in  it,  finds 
uses  for  qualities  of  paper  for  which  the  mechanical  pulp  would 
be  unsuitable.  The  principal  markets  for  pulp  are  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  France,  Australia,  and  Japan.  Much  of  it  is 
used,  however,  locally  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  1903 
the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  alone  amounted  to  12,000,000 
dols.,  a  little  over  7  per  cent,  of  her  needs. 

Paper. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  of  pulp  also  manufacture  it 
into  paper.  The  principal  requisites  for  the  paper  industry 
are  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp-wood,  good  water  and  an 
abundance  of  it,  and  cheap  power;  all  these  can  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  Canada.  The  growth  in  the  demand  for  paper  of 
all  kinds,  news,  wrapping,  wall,  and  the  finer  grades,  was  one 
of  the  features  of  last  century — especially  news  paper.  The  in- 
troduction of  wood  fibre  into  its  manufacture  has  consequently 
enabled  the  supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  process 
of  manufacture  requires  no  description  here;  the  secretary  to  a 
prominent  Canadiim  firm  states  that  originally  they  used  rope 
as  a  raw  material,  then  straw,  which  was  abandoned  for  rags, 
and  finally  these  gave  place  to  chemical  and  ground  wood- 
pulp.  Previous  to  1870  no  wood  whatever  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  this  country.  Ground  wood-pulp  was  intro- 
duced at  that  time  and  has  since  become  the  filling  material  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  being  partly  pasty  and  partly 
fibrous.  Up  to  1885  the  real  fibre — the  framework  of  the  paper 
— was  supplied  by  rags.  In  1885  sulphite  pulp  was  introduced 
and  has  largely  replaced  rags,  except  in  the  higher  grades  of 
paper,  in  which  linen  is  used,  and  in  the  very  low  grades,  where 
straw  is  employed." 


(73)  In  1894  it  was  estimated  that  Canada  contained  between  38  and  40 
per  cent,  of  woodlands  and  forests,  or  about  1,400,000  sq.  miles,  one  half  of 
this  being  spruce.  The  spruce  area  is  thus  450  million  acres.  In  all  there 
are  4.500  million  tons  of  pulpwood  in  sight.  ["  Pulpwood  of  Canada."  Pan- 
American  Exhibition  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  1901.] 

(74)  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Works  used  (1903)  some  200  tons  of  spruce  logs, 
yielding  150  tons  of  pulp  per  day. 

(75)  Letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Riordan,  Merritton,  Out. 

(76)  One  ton  of  mechanical  pulp  requires  a  little  over  a  cord  of  wood  ;  1 
ton  of  chemical  pulp  requires  a  little  over  two  cords  of  wood. 

(77)  Mines  Report,  P.Q„  1901. 


The  Toronto  Globe  of  March  4th,  1903,  in  an  article  on  the 
wood-pulp  industry,  gives  the  following  statistics,  which  are  of 
interest:— 

Tons. 

Production  of  mechanical  pulp  in  1902   155,210 

Production  of  sulphite  pulp  in  1902   76,735 

Production  of  soda  pulp  in  1902   9,044 

XIV.— Asbestos  and  Mica. 

Asbestos. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  large  deposits  in  the  "Eastern  Town- 
ships" of  Quebec,  where  it  was  first  worked  in  1878;  from  1880 
up  to  the  present  date  the  production  of  asbestos  has  increased 
steadily;  the  output  that  year  is  given  as  380  tons,  while  in  1901 
over  38,000  tons  are  recorded  in  the  returns  furnished  by  the 
producers.  The  world's  supply  of  asbestos  is,  for  the  most  part, 
obtained  from  Canada,  and  the  Quebec  deposits  have  in  the  past 
proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  mineral  mined  in  the  Province, 
Thirteen  mining  companies  are  at  work  in  this  industry,  which 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Thetford,  Lac  Noir,  and  Danville, 
giving  employment  to  approximately  1,000  men.  Asbestos  is 
shipped  largely  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  France. 


A  MoDEEN  Galvanizing  Shop. 


Mica. 

Another  silicate  found  in  Canada  is  mica,  which,  though 
occurring  in  small  quantities,  is  a  not  unimportant  industry;  in  On- 
tario there  are  several  mines  and  a  number  of  works  where  split- 
ting, trimming,  and  sorting  the  material  into  saleable  sizes  is  car- 
ried on.  The  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebes  produce  the  greater 
part  of  the  mica  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  export  not  inconsiderable  quantities 
to  Great  Britain.  The  so-called  "amber"  mica,  or  phlogopite,  is 
preferred  for  this  use  to  other  varieties  on  account  of  its  superior 
flexibility  and  the  thinness  of  the  sheets  into  which  it  can  be 
split.  The  mica  mines  of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  On- 
tario produce  large  quantities  of  mica  annually,  and  the  Com- 
pany have  trimming  works  at  Sydenham  and  Perth.  There  are 
also  important  mica  trimming  plants  in  Kingston  and  Ottawa." 

Conclusion. 

The  new  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  whose  works  are 
in  the  course  of  construction  at  Niagara  Falls  should  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  development  of  industrial  chemistry  locally:  this 
will  be  the  first  company  to  produce  power  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  Falls.  A'  feature  in  the  plant  is  the  size  of  the  generating 
units,  each  of  which  wijl  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  h-p.  They 
will  be  more  economical  than  generators  of  5,000  h-p.,  will  occupji 
but  little  more  space  and  their  cost  will  be  much  less  per  horse- 
power in  comparison.  It  is  expected  that  the  output  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  used  principally  for  Canadian  industries  and  for  such 


(78)  Letter  from  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Gibson,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
Ontario 
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public  utilities  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  may  be  within 
reach  of  long-distance  transmission.  The  power  on  the  American 
side  is  employed  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  firms  engaged  in  such 
chemical  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  silver 
plated  goods,  chlorate  of  potash,  caustic  alkali,  salts  of  tin, 
carborundum,  carbide,  graphite,  pure  metallic  lead,  "alundum" — • 
another  emery  substitute, — cereal  food-stuffs,  nitric  acid  and 
composite  boards  made  from  wood-pulp  and  flax-fibre.  Judging 
from  all  this  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
chemical  industries  in  this  neighbourhood  when  the  Canadian 
power  station  is  completed  and  the  current  available  from  the 
Falls  to  Toronto. 

The  subjects  that  have  been  considered  in  this  paper  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  chemical  industries  in 
Canada.  Many  important  manufactures  have,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph,  been  omitted.  A  short 
summary  of  these  will  suffice.  Matches,  for  example,  constitute 
an  important  and  necessary  article  of  daily  use,  and  are  made 
in  enormous  quantities,  practically  all  that  are  used  in  Canada 
being  manufactured  in  the  country.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on  extensively  also,  ale,  lager  beer,  and  stout  being  made, 
■while  Canadian  rye  whisky  is  known  throughout  the  whole  Eng- 
lish speaking  world;  even  a  "Canadian  Scotch"  is  produced  at 
Perth,  Ont. ;  brandy  and  champagne  and  other  wines  are  made 
at  Hamilton,  Brantford,  and  Pelee  Island,  on  Lake  Erie.  Fruit 
canning  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Wentworth  and  Essex 
Counties,  Ont.;  bacon  packing  and  salmon  canning  may  also  be 
classed  among  those  manufactures  requiring  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  skilled  chemist.  To  the  list  may  be  added  explosives 
of  all  kinds ;  blackings,  varnishes,  japans,  lacquers,  paints  and 
shellac,  foodstuffs  and  sauces;    antitoxines  for  use  in  the  prac- 


tice of  medicine  are  made  by  the  Parke  Davis  Co.  at  Walkerville. 
Natural  mineral  waters  are  abundant,  at  St.  Catharines,  in 
British  Columbia  and  in  Quebec,  while  manufactured  aerated 
waters  are  made  in  mostly  all  the  important  towns.  The  almost 
universal  wearing  of  indiarubber  foot  coverings  during  the  winter 
season  necessitates  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  goods 
of  this  sort.  Many  large  factories  for  this  purpose  are  in  exist- 
ence, from  which  rubber  goods  of  a  superior  quality  emanate; 
dyeing  and  calico-printing  might  also  be  mentioned  as  being  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  attitude  of  manufacturers  towards 
chemists  has  of  late  years  been  extremely  favourable,  and  many 
have  seen  it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to  employ  men  trained  in 
our  universities  to  investigate  the  processes  and  materials  em- 
ployed in  their  particular  industries.  So  far  their  employment 
has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  more  may  be  brought  to  see  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  adopting 
scientific  methods  of  work.  The  university  man  who  has  special- 
ized in  chemistry  can  assist  the  manufacturers  in  this  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  the  rationale  of  the  technical  processes  the  general 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  has  gained  during  his  college  course, 
and  his  experience  of  methods  of  research  and  manipulation; 
he  can  thus  materially  benefit  his  employer  Dy  improving  the 
quality  of  his  products  or  enabling  him  to  turn  out  his  goods  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  Let  the  manufacturer,  be  he  dyer,  tanner,  pulp- 
maker,  or  ironmaster,  indicate  only  that  he  is  willing  to  find 
employment  for  men  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  scientific 
work,  and  the  universities  of  the  Dominion  will  supply  themj 
Where  chemical  processes  are  used,  it  is  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  that  all  the  available  scientific  knowledge 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
( Continued  on  page  630 ) . 


Appendix  IV. 

Portland  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Paris. 


Firm  or  Company. 


Crescent  Cement  Co  

Canadian  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Lakefield  " 
Imperial  " 
Grey  and  Bruce  " 
Owen  Sound  " 
Sun 

National  " 
Hanover  " 


Albert  Manufacturing  Co.  (Plaster  of 
Paris)   


Place. 


Longue  Pointe,  Que. 
Deseronto,  Ont.  .  . . 

Lakefield,  Ont  

Owen  Sound,  Ont. . 

H  (I 

Shallow  Lake,  Ont. . 
Owen  Sound,  Ont. . 

Durham,  Ont  

Hanover,  Ont  


Hillsboro',  N.B. 


Capital. 


Dols. 
200,000 

1,600,000 
590,000 
250,000 
100,000 
199,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
150,000 


4,399,000 


350,000 


Capacity  of 
Plant  in  Barrels 
per  annum. 

Output,  1902 
(Barrels). 

250^000 

250,000 

76,000 

75,000 

50,000 

60,000  . 

30,000 

20,000 

100,000 

100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

300,000 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Date  of 
Beginning 
Manufacturing. 


1893 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1903 


Appendix  V. 

Sugar  from  Beet  Roots. 


Company. 

Place. 

Capital. 

Began. 

Out 

July  02— July  03. 

put.9i 
July  03— July  04. 

Capacity  in  tons 
of  beets  per  day. 

^^Wiarton  Beet  Sugar  Co  

Ontario  Sugar  Co  

^^Dresden  Sugar  Co  

Wiarton,  Ont.  ... 

Berlin,  Ont  

Dresden,  Ont  

Wallaceburg,  Ont. 
Raymond,  N.W.T. 

Dols. 

500,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

1901 
1903 

1,565,000  lbs. 
6,063,926  " 
3,763,987  " 
3,606,604  " 

981,000  lbs. 
7,059,695  " 
2,094,999  " 
4,230,422  " 

350 
600 
600 
700 
300 

(90)  See  note  89.      (91)  Letter  from  Mr.  C  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ontario.      (92)  Now  closed  down.      (93)  Removed  to  Michigan. 
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INSURANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Revi0w  of  the  Month's  Work  as  Presented  in  the  Report  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  work  of  the  Insurance  Department  since  the  last  meet- 
ing has  proceeded  along  the  lines  indicated  in  previous  reports, 
aiid  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  direct  work  that  has 
been  carried  on: — 

1.  We  have  reported  upon  the  financial  standing-  of  the  com- 
panies insuring  the  plants  of  two  members,  carrying  an  aggregate 
msurance  of  $204,800. 

2.  We  have  examined  and  reported  upon  the  policies  of  insur- 
ance covering  the  plants  of  six  members,  carrying  an  aggregate 
insurance  of  $271,465. 

3.  We  have  inspected  the  premises  of  ten  of  our  members 
with  an  aggregate  insurance  of  $412,550. 

The  total  insurance  dealt  with  in  each  of  these  three  sections 
was  $888,815,  representing  action  in  connection  with  eighteen  of 
our  members.  It  will  be  interesting  to  record  that  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  we  have  been  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  forty  of  our  members,  whose  aggregate  insurance  has 
amounted  to  $2,493,391. 

All  that  was  said  in  our  last  report  regarding  the  deficiencies 
in  policies  and  the  general  neglect  to  comply  with  the  full  force 
of  the  co-insurance  clause,  has  equal  application  to  the  work  of 
last  month. 

Toronto  Auxiliary  Fire  Sysitem. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Toronto  Branch,  having  con- 
curred in  a  suggestion  that  the  Insurance  Committee  should  deal 
with  the  subject  of  the  auxiliary  fire  system  of  Toronto,  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Burton,  Tindall,  Murray,  Candee 
and  Jephcott,  with  the  Manager  of  the  Department,  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  urge 
upon  the  civic  authorities  the  necessity  of  completing  the  new 
system  thereby  carrying  out  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
citizens  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  sub-committee  inter- 
viewed the  city  engineers  and  were  informed  fully  as  to  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  install  the  new  system.  They  are  pleased 
to  record  that  everything  is  being  done  that  could  be  done  to  ex- 
pedite the  work,  and  they  have  the  gratifying  assurance  from  the 
engineer  that  the  additional  protection  will  be  in  operation  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  will  keep  the 
matter  before  them. 

Overhead  Wires  in  Congested  Districts. 

The  committee  also  had  before  them  the  subject  of  overhead 
wires  in  the  congested  district,  and  as  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment reports  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  city  to  ask  for 
necessary  legislation  during  the  present  session  to  compel  the 
placing  of  all  electric  wires  in  the  congested  districts  under- 
ground, it  was  decided  to  confer  with  the  civic  authorities  with  a 
I  view  to  off'ering  the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  Association  in  se- 
curing this  most  desirable  result. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Montreal  Branch,  through  its 
Advisory  Committee,  should  take  the  necessary  action  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  their  city. 

Tlniform  Hose  Couplings. 
In  the  recent  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Laidlaw,  before 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  municipalities  should  have  a  standard  size  of  hose  and  uni- 
form couplings,  and  the  committee  consider  the  suggestion  of 
sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  council. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  committee,  and  is 
now  submitted  for  consideration  and  action: — 

Resolved:  That  the  Executive  Council,  through  the  Municipal- 
ities' Association,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  adopted  by 
them,  make  an  effort  to  secure  uniformity  of  hose  and  couplings 
throughout  the  various  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  that  when  these 
cannot  be  had,  reducers  or  exchange  couplings  should  be  obtained 
and  standards  established  and  numbered,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
one  town  being  called  upon  to  help  another  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  fire,  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  rendering 
prompt  and  efficient  aid,  through  hitches  due  to  a  variety  in  size 
or  threads  of  couplings. 

P.  H.  Burton, 

Chairman^ 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RISKS- 

Review  of  the  Month's  Work  as  Presented  in  the  Report  to  the- 
Extras  may  be  Reduced. 
In  the  March  number  of  this  paper,  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
monthly  article,  reference  was  made  to  the  desirability  of  manu- 
facturers improving  their  own  risks,  for  the  double  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  fire  waste  of  the  country  and  lessening  to  themselves 
the  burden  of  the  insurance  tax.  The  first  motive  may  not,  on 
its  face,  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  with  sufficient  force  to  lead 
them  to  spend  money  in  making  desirable  improvements,  al- 
though a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  a  reduced  fire  waste 
must,  per  se,  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  fire  rates. 
But  in  the  second  motive  there  is  presented  a  consideration  that 
must  appeal  directly  to  every  manufacturer,  for  there  is  offered 
by  the  companies  through  their  organized  tariff  associations  an 
immediate  reduction  in  rate  for  every  improvement  made.  The 
directions  in  which  improvements  may  be  made  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  referred  to  at  this  time. 

The  Insurance  Schedule. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  "improvements,"  it  seems 
advisable  to  the  writer  to  call  the  attention  of  our  members  to 
certain  general  considerations  which  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  months  show  him  are  not  properly  appreciated.  Few  of  our 
members,  judging  by  our  recent  experience,  realize  that  the  rates 
they  are  paying  are  made  up  under  a  schedule  applied  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  visit  of  an  inspector  of  the  Underwriters'  Association; 
moreover,  that  it  is  only  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  report  to 
headquarters  the  risk  as  he  finds  it  on  the  day  of  his  visit.  The 
schedule  we  have  referred  to  starts  with  the  definition  of  a  stand- 
ard factory,  fixes  a  basis  rate  for  such  standard,  and  adds  a 
charge  for  every  deficiency.  Every  member  of  our  Association 
should  therefore  obtain  a  statement  through  the  agent  with 
whom  his  business  is  placed  showing  exactly  how  his  rate  is 
made  up;  this  is  the  first  step  to  take,  and  if  the  agent  is  not 
sufficiently  posted  to  indicate  how  many  of  these  extras  for  de- 
ficiencies can  be  wiped  off,  or  is  too  eager  to  maintain  high  pre- 
miums for  the  sake  of  the  higher  commission  it  gives  him,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  the  proper 
advice  from  our  Department  or  elsewhere. 

Illustrating  this  point,  the  writer  was  called  upon  recently  to 
inspect  an  agricultural  implement  factory,  and,  as  is  his  custom, 
first  obtained  the  details  of  the  rating.  Amongst  the  extras  it  was 
noticed  that  the  assured  was  charged  50c.  because  painting  was 
carried  on  in  the  main  building  (the  building  which  carried  more 
than  one-half  the  total  insurance).  On  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sured being  called  to  this  particular  feature,  he  stated  that  paint- 
ing had  not  been  done  in  that  building  for  two  years  and  for  that 
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length  of  time  he  had  been  paying  the  insurance  companies  a  rate 
of  one-half  per  cent,  more  than  he  had  any  occasion  to  do.  The 
remedy  as  to  the  existing  rate  was  soon  applied,  but  the  excess 
of  the  premiums  was  not  repaid,  and  that  amount  stands  as  a 
loss  as  a  result  of  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  assured's  part  as 
to  how  his  rate  was  made  up. 

Preparatory,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  how  improve- 
ments may  be  made,  let  each  manufacturer  obtain  the  informa- 
tion as  to  how  his  rate  is  now  made  up,  and  it  will  be  quite  ap- 
parent to  him  what  he  can  do  to  make  alterations  (often  at  small 
cost)  that  will  either  cancel  altogether  or  materially  reduce  the 
extras  he  is  charged  for  deficiencies  from  the  standard.  Our  In- 
surance Department  may  be  found  of  advantage  in  the  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  of  difficulties  along  this  line. 

New  Schedule  Ratings. 
TJefore  passing  from  this  point,  the  attention  of  our  members 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  is  about  issuing  a  series  of  new  schedule  ratings  for 
DMUiufacturing  risks  which  will  raise  the  standard;  a  lower  basis 
will  be  applied  than  now  exists,  but  a  great  many  more  deficien- 
cies will  be  provided  for  and  the  extras  now  charged  will  in  many 
•<cases  be  increased.  Until  these  new  schedules  are  applied  more 
■or  less  uncertainty  must  prevail,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
«flfect  will  be  to  still  further  increase  the  rates  applicable  to  in- 
ferior risks.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  new  schedules  should  be 
welcomed,  for  they  will  be  prepared  in  the  light  of  modern  busi- 
aiess  requirements,  by  an  intelligent  application  of  which  it  should 
(neither  be  difficult  nor  expensive  to  obtain  rates  much  lower  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  writer  believes  this  will  be  an 
honest  attempt  of  the  Underwriters'  Association  to  produce  and 
maintain  scientific  ratings,  and,  if  our  members  will  grasp  the 
opportunity  their  promulgation  will  afford,  the  result  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  in  a  reduced  fire  waste,  and  equally 
and  as  surely  to  the  advantage  of  insured  and  insurers. 

deduction  in  Rate  Will  Follow  Improvement  in  Risk. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  new  schedules,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  question  "How  to  Im- 
prove Risks"  with  anything  like  the  fulness  or  satisfaction  the 
amportance  of  the  subject  warrants,  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in 
,«aying  that,  along  certain  general  lines,  improvements  now  made 
■will  carry  corresponding  and  commensurate  reductions  in  the  new 
■schedules  that  are  soon  to  be  issued.  It  will,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood that  the  following  suggestions  do  not  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  only  indicate  the  general  lines  upon  which  it  may  be  safe  to 
■proceed  at  the  present  time. 

^Construction.  In  erecting  new  buildings  our  members  should 
'see  that  they  are  erected  on  what  is  commonly  called  "Mill  Con- 
struction" principles.  Much  misconception  exists  among  archi- 
tects, contractors  and  manufacturers  as  to  what  "Mill  Construc- 
tion" is,  and  it  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. Those  of  our  members  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
may  obtain  full  information  from  the  Department.  In  the 
buildings  now  erected  rates  may  be  reduced  by  eliminating  all 
vertical  openings.  Open  stairways  are  charged  a  minimum  extra 
of  10  cents;  elevators  and  hoists  an  extra  10  cents;  open  hatch- 
ways and  well  holes  also  10  cents,  but  generally  speaking  these 
are  not  cumulative  above  15  cents. 

Heating.  Remove  all  stoves  and  obtain  heating  from  steam 
generated  in  a  detached  power  house;  many  manufacturers  are 
(Charged  an  extra  rate  of  from  25  to  75  cents  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  coal  stoves  which  might  easily  be  removed. 

Lighting.  An  extra  rate  of  25  cents  is  generally  charged  for 
Kghting  other  than  gas  or  electric  light. 

Power  House.  A  defective  power  house  is  a  most  common 
scause  of  a  heavy  extra  rate  which  varies  from  50  cents  to  10 
cents,  according  to  its  location  and  means  of  cut-off  from  the  fac- 
tory. A  brick  wall  with  a  standard  fire  door  cut-off  will  fre- 
quently be  sufficient  to  eliminate  this  extra  rate.    The  saving  in 


rate  effected  by  a  standard  power  house  pays  good  interest  on  the 
cost  of  its  construction. 

Fire  Appliances.  A  supply  of  casks  and  pails  properly  dis- 
tributed saves  25  cents;  a  stand  pipe  and  hose  a  further  10 
cents;  a  watchman  and  watch  clock  25  cents. 

There  are  particular  features  of  each  class  of  risk  which  call 
for  extra  rates,  but  as  no  two  classes  are  alike  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suggest  any  common  course  of  action. 

By  way  of  further  suggestion  it  may  be  urged  that  all  haz- 
ardous or  extra  hazardous  processes  carried  on  by  each  particu- 
lar manufacturer  in  his  own  line  of  business  should  be  conducted 
as  far  as  possible  in  detached  buildings,  or  in  those  portions  of 
the  property  where  the  least  amount  of  insurance  is  carried;  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Our  experience  shows  that  many 
manufacturers  have  not  viewed  the  insurance  situation  in  this 
light,  and  it  certainly  affords  food  for  thought. 

In  respect  to  all  these  matters  the  Insurance  Department  will 
be  glad  to  render  the  fullest  advice  and  assistance. 

Finally,  the  best  results  are  obtained  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  by  installing  a  standard  system  of  Automatic 
Sprinklers. 

E.  P.  Heaton, 

Manager. 

TORONTO  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Employers'  Association, 
held  on  April  6th  last,  was  probably  the  most  successfid  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  Nearly  every  member  was  present, 
and  the  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  the  splendid  showing  from 
all  departments. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Secretary  showed  largely  in- 
creased activity  in  H  e  work  of  the  Association.  It  was  in  part 
as  follows: — 

Report  of  the  Secretary, 
"The  Association  has  found  its  place  as  a  necessary  adjvmct 
to  our  industrial  development.    As  long  as  employers  are  re- 
quired to  engage  labor,  so  long  will  there  be  the  need  of  an  As- 
sociation which  is  expert  in  its  way  in  dealing  with  the  labor 
question.    The  success  of  this  Association  has  demonstrated  the 
1  fact  that  employers  are  able  to  combine  and  successfully  pro- 
'    tect  their  interest  from  aggressive  attacks  of  organized  labor. 
"The  varied  classes  of  industry  that  our  members  are  engaged 
in,  and  their  consequent  divergent  needs,  has  given  a  breadth  and 
scope  to  the  work  of  the  Association  that  is  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  every  department  of  industry. 

"The  Association  has  not  alone  been  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  employers,  but  has  endeavored  to  protect  the  free 
workmen  as  well,  and  to  act  as  a  medium  through  which  he  may 
obtain  employment  without  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  labor 
^  organizations. 

"In  looking  back  over  the  past  year's  work  and  its  compara- 
tive freedom  from  industrial  disputes,  we  feel  that  the  com- 
parative immunity  from  labor  difficulties  has  been  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  stand  taken  by  this  Association,  and  the 
protection  afforded  to  its  members  by  connection  with  it. 

"The  membership  has  largely  increased  and  the  reserve  fund 
at  the  credit  of  the  Association  has  been  materially  added  to. 
During  the  year  the  Association  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
workmen  in  procuring  situations  without  any  cost  to  themselves. 

^  For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  2,185  in  all  depart- 
ments of  industry  have  applied  at  the  office,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  number  were  directed  to  positions  such  as  their 

^  qualifications  warranted.  A  number  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  these  workmen  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  procuring  ready  employment  for  them. 

^  "The  office  has  issued  during  the  year  a  form  of  apprentice- 
ship articles  which  has  already  been  applied  for  in  all  parts  of 
Canada,  and  which  is  in  use  in  a  great  number  of  shops  in  the 
city.  A  codified  set  of  shop  rules  was  drawn  up  and  has  been 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  members.   A  record  card  for  employees 
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■was  also  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  time  sheets, 
■and  this  has  met  with  favor  and  is  now  in  use  iji  many  of  the 
factories." 

An  Emplojnnent  Bureau. 

The  question  of  establishing  an  employment  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Association  was  discussed  favor- 
ably. At  this  bureau,  without  any  cost  whatever  to  the  men, 
■employees  of  all  kinds  would  register  for  positions  and  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  find  work  for  them.  The  Bureau  would 
make  a  specialty  of  ascertaining  what  the  current  wages  are, 
■of  differentiating  between  various  classes  of  workmen,  of  class- 
ifying them  into  different  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  ascertain- 
ing from  former  employers  what  their  records  have  been  with 
reference  to  skill,  workmanship,  etc.  Vacancies  for  workmen  re- 
ported from  any  of  the  firms  would  be  filled  by  those  registered 


on  the  unemployed  list.  It  would  be  known  at  the  central  of- 
fice exactly  how  the  trade  was  supplied  with  men  at  any  time. 
In  case  of  a  shortage  the  head  office  would  endeavor  to  bring  in 
just  sufficient  workmen  to  keep  the  trade  supplied,  and  in  case 
of  an  over  supply  of  labor  it  would  endeavor  to  find  positions 
for  the  unemployed  in  other  districts. 

It  is  felt  that  such  a  bureau,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  promoting  more  cordial  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  that  it  will  go  far  towards  correct- 
ing the  unfortunate  impression,  prevalent  among  the  unions, 
that  the  employers  are  attempting  to  flood  the  labor  markets  of 
this  country  by  encouraging  the  immigration  of  foreigners. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  1905  are: — President,  D.  H. 
McKay;  1st  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Phillips;  2nd  Vice-President, 
W.  H.  Carrick;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Kemahan;  Secretary,  James 
G.  Merrick. 


BOILER  WATERS  AND  BOILER  SCALE. 

How  the  Latter  may  be  Prevented  by  Improving  the  Former — Some  Practical  Suggestions  by  Practical  Men. 


The  prevention  of  boiler  scale,  a  question  of  vital  interest  to 
every  user  of  steam  power,  formed  the  subject  for  two  interest- 
ing papers  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The  first,  by  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Wickens,  of  the  Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insurance  Co.,  dis- 
cusses the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  engineer. 

After  remarking  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  connection 
with  engines,  boilers  and  steam  plants  generally,  as  an  erecting 
engineer,  as  an  operating  engineer,  and  latterly  as  an  inspector, 
the  writer  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had  arrived  at  some  well- 
■defined  conclusions  regarding  feed  waters  and  scale,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  following  paper. 

Boiler  Waiters. 

The  boiler  room  is  usually  regarded  as  a  miserable,  dirty  place 
to  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible;  it  is  crowded  into 
some  odd  corner  in  the  basement,  and  is  seldom  kept  clean  either 
inside  or  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
entire  establishment,  and  the  neglect  which  results  in  a  short  and 
wasteful  life  is  the  poorest  economy  possible.  The  faults  may 
be  many;  faulty  construction,  bad  setting,  poor  chimney  draft, 
bad  stoking,  poor  fuel,  impure  feed  water,  and  dirt  in  general. 
For  good  economical  work  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  must  be 
elean,  inside  and  out,  a  coating  on  either  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  and  often  results  in  leaky  joints.  As  a  standard 
may  be  taken  a  well-set,  well-fired  boiler  which  will  utilize  from 
70  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  burning 
fuel. 

All  waters  carry  more  or  less  mineral  or  organic  matter,  some 
indeed,  so  much  that  they  they  are  unfit  for  boiler  use ;  a  feed 
water  carrying  from  20  to  40  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon 
may  be  said  to  be  a  good  water  for  this  purpose.  Taking  the 
evaporation  of  34  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  to  represent  one  horse 
power,  a  100  horse  power  boiler  would  need  for  a  day  of  10  hours, 
34,000  lbs.  of  water,  or  3,400  gallons.  If  now  the  feed  water 
■contains  20  grains  to  the  gallon,  and  assuming  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  scale  is  three,  there  would  be  formed  of  the  latter 
50  lbs.  per  week  of  60  hours,  which  would  cover  2.50  square  feet 
to  a  thickness  of  0.0144  inch,  and  in  one  month  the  thickness 
would  increase  to  1-16  inch. 

IMany  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  loss  of 
heat  caused  by  scale  of  different  thickness  and  varying  composi- 
tion, and  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  hard  scale  1-16  inch 
thick  requires  from  10  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  more  fuel,  while 


a  thickness  of  %  inch  renders  necessary  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent,  in  the  fuel. 

Our  river,  lake  and  well  waters  usually  contain  as  scale-form- 
ing constituents,  the  bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphatu 
of  lime  and  small  quantities  of  silica.  On  entering  the  boiler,  tins 
bi-carbonates  are  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  the  carbon- 
ates, the  latter  settling  to  the  bottom  to  form  scale;  in  conse- 
quence there  is  always  a  heavy  deposit  near  the  discharge  from 
the  feed  water  pipe.  The  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  de- 
posit as  a  fine  powder,  which  may  harden  in  the  presence  of 
sulphates  to  a  tenacious  scale,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
surface  blow-off  fitted  to  all  boilers  so  that  at  least  twice  a  day 
all  floating  matter  may  be  blown  off.  When  the  water  carries 
iron  salts  or  chloride  of  magnesia,  the  surface  of  the  scale  next 
the  metal  is  covered  with  a  thin  black  layer  of  iron  oxide  and  the 
plate  shows  unmistakeable  signs  of  having  been  attacked.  Owing 
to  the  excellent  circulation  from  ebullition  the  scale  generally 
lodges  in  the  stiller  portion  of  the  boiler,  leaving  the  space  over 
the  grate  comparatively  clean.  Sometimes,  however,  a  large  masiB 
of  scale,  too  heavy  to  be  removed  by  the  circulating  current,  will 
fall  upon  the  latter  part,  and  a  considerable  thickness  will  soou 
accumulate,  resulting  in  the  heating  of  the  plate  to  redness,  when 
the  pressure  will  produce  a  bulge  or  even  a  rupture  and  explosion. 
Again,  the  scale  may  form  upon  the  tubes  in  such  quantities  that 
the  passages  between  them  are  entirely  blocked,  resulting  in  a 
drop  of  50  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  accom- 
panied by  serious  damage. 

There  are  many  boiler  compounds  for  sale,  most  of  them  con- 
taining common  soda,  but  tri-phosphate  of  soda,  caustic  soda, 
concentrated  lye,  chloride  of  barium,  sal  ammoniac,  hydrochloric 
acid,  catechu,  nut  galls,  and  tannic  acid  are  also  used.  A  slimy 
substance  to  prevent  the  scale  from  adhering  to  the  metal,  such 
as  Irish  moss,  potatoes,  oil,  linseed,  sugar  or  molasses  is  often 
employed.  Some  of  the  compovmds,  far  from  being  beneficial, 
are  positively  detrimental. 

The  best  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  are  (1)  treating 
the  water  before  entering  with  chemicals,  (2)  passing  the  water 
through  a  heater.  Water  softening  plants  are  being  installed 
very  generally  for  large  consumers,  and  are  proving  a  paying 
investment;  they  cost  from  $3  to  $5  per  horse  power  for  the 
apparatus,  and  from  1  to  2%  cents  per  1,000  gallons  for  chemi- 
cals. In  the  second  method  the  water  is  heated  up  outside  the 
boiler  and  deposits  a  large  amount  of  the  scale-forming  con- 
stituents before  entering. 
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Some  recent  experiments  by  Sir  A.  Durston  show  the  effect  of 
oil  in  boiler  waters.  It  was  found  that  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  clean  boiler  plate  was 
430°,  while  if  the  inside  had  a  thin  coating  of  grease  the  differ- 
ence rose  to  617°,  or  167°  higher.  In  practice  the  presence  of  oil 
in  feed  water  always  leads  to  leaky  joints  and  tube  ends,  as  well 
as  buckles  and  waves  on  the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  This  trouble 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  suitable  separators. 

An  ordinary  return  tubular  boiler,  well  taken  care  of  and 
using  good  water,  will  last  for  thirty  years  and  be  safe  the  whole 
time,  while  if  the  water  be  bad  and  the  care  worse,  ten  to  twelve 
years  is  all  the  life  that  is  to  be  expected.  There  will  be  very 
little  trouble  if  the  boiler  gets  as  much  care  and  attention  as  the 
rest  of  the  factory. 

After  this  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
engineer,  the  chemical  aspect  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  James  H. 
Bowman,  chemist  to  the  Canada  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  paper: — 

The  Supply  of  Water  for  Steam  Boilers,  and  the  Prevention  of 
Boiler  Scale. 

The  history  of  the  steam  boiler  as  an  agency  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heat  into  power  has  been  marked  by  constant  improve- 
ment, and  although  it  has  been  frequently  prophesied  that  the 
limiting  efficiency  had  been  reached,  such  predictions  have  proved 
erroneous.  As  business  competition  produces  the  keen  financier 
or  the  bankrupt,  so  it  is  with  our  methods  of  manufacture.  The 
history  of  artificial  illuminants  furnishes  an  apt  illustration. 
The  candle,  outrivalled  by  gas,  is  improved  by  substituting 
paraffine  for  tallow;  gas  again  leads;  then  the  electric  light 
enters  the  race,  but  is  only  beginning  to  score  when  tlie  Welsbaeh 
mantle  is  invented;  and  so,  see-saw,  the  battle  has  raged.  Simi- 
larly electricity,  the  water  turbine  and  the  gas  engine  are  com- 
peting powerfully  with  the  boiler  to-day,  and  if  ths"  latter  is  to 
maintain  its  position,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  the 
maximum  efficiency. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Cohoe  before  the  Canadian  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  it  was  pointed  out  that 
owing  to  losses  in  the  combustion  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
of  the  fuel  is  communicated  to  the  boiler  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. The  average  efficiency  would  probably  not  exceed  60  per 
cent.  A  second  group  of  losses  is  consequent  upon  the  conduction 
of  the  heat  to  the  water  and  the  conversion  of  the  water  into 
steam;  to  this  our  attention  will  be  directed. 

Since  water  is  a  great  solvent  of  solids  and  gases,  it  takes  its 
character  from  the  country  which  it  traverses,  and  the  waters  of 
Canada  are  as  varied  as  its  soils.  In  Ontario  the  former  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  If  a  line  be  drawn  east  and 
west  at  a  point  100  miles  north  of  Toronto,  the  waters  found  to 
the  north  of  this  are  simply  ideal  as  regards  scale-forming  con- 
stituents. As  a  typical  case  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  no  lime 
salts  occur  in  the  waters  of  the  Magnetawan  River.  Possibly 
the  hemlock  logs  and  bark  which  are  abundant  in  these  northern 
watera  supply  tannin  which  precipitates  the  salts  ol  lime.  To 
the  south  of  the  line  referred  to,  we  have  waters  of  a  second 
class,  those  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  of  fair  quality  and  do 
not  form  a  heavy  scale.  A  third  group  comprises  the  river,  spring 
and  well  waters  of  southern  Ontario,  and  these  are  usually  heavily 
charged  with  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
derived  from  the  underlying  limestones.  Where  dolomites  occur, 
as  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Brantford,  the  waters  are  uncommonly 
bad. 

The  loss  of  heat  due  to  the  formation  of  scale  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  previous  paper,  and  it  is  obviously  very  desirable 
to  free  the  feed  water  from  its  scale-forming  constituents.  This 
will  generally  be  achieved  by  removing  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  and  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  two  former  producing 
a  soft  scale  and  the  last  a  coating  like  adamant.  In  a  reasonable 
treatment  of  a  water  the  following  chemicals  may  be  used: — ' 
lime,  carbonate  of  soda  (soda  ash),  tannate  of  soda,  caustic  soda 


and  tri-sodium  phosphate.  There  are  in  addition  innumerable 
boiler  compounds  on  the  market,  of  the  most  varied  composition; 
they  are  used  in  the  boiler,  and  produce  a  softer  scale,  but  this- 
advantage  is  offset  by  the  increased  tendency  to  foam. 

In  any  rational  system  of  treatment  as  large  a  proportion  a» 
possible  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  should  be  pre- 
cipitated before  the  water  enters  the  boiler.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  either  a  mechanical  or  chemical  process. 

The  mechanical  method  relies  on  the  heater,  is  quite  effective, 
and  should  be  used  in  all  systems  where  there  are  stationary 
boilers.  By  heating  the  feed  water  to  the  boiling  point,  the  pre- 
cipitation of  most  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  is 
effected,  leaving  however  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which  may  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  chemical  treat- 
ment if  necessary. 

The  chemical  method  may  be  best  described  by  some  illustra- 
tions. Where  a  water,  containing  the  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  cannot  be  readily  heated,  it  is  treated  with 
the  proper  amount  of  lime  which  precipitates  the  carbonates  of 
the  two  elements.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  soda  ash  solution 
which  results  in  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  lime;  the  water 
is  then  filtered  and  supplied  to  the  boiler  in  a  fairly  pure  con- 
dition. There  is  probably  no  method  cheaper  than  this,  and  it 
is  especially  adapted  to  very  impure  waters. 

Or  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  precipitated 
by  passing  through  a  heater,  followed  by  treatment  with  soda 
which  further  purifies  the  water;  this  is  also  a  good  method, 
but  does  not  in  practice  completely  remove  the  scale-forming 
constituents. 

Again,  small  quantities  of  tannate  of  soda  or  tri-sodium  phos- 
phate may  be  fed  into  the  boiler  along  with  the  feed  water ;  these 
produce  a  light  flocculent  precipitate  which  may  be  "blown  off," 
a  salutary  operation  for  other  reasons  as  well.  These  two  chemi- 
cals may  also  be  used  outside  the  boiler;  a  comparison  between 
them  may  readily  be  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  efficiency  of 
treatment. 

In  any  of  these  illustrative  cases  the  cost  ox  purification  for 
say  Lake  Ontario  water,  would  be  less  than  1%  cents  per  1,000 
gallons. 

In  some  industries  pure  water  is  much  to  be  desired;  for 
example,  in  tanning  the  lime  of  a  hard  water  robs  the  hemlock 
bark  of  some  of  its  tannin,  while  in  those  cases  where  much  soap 
is  used,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  each  grain  of  lime  per 
gallon  destroys  1%  lbs.  of  the  best  hard  soap  per  1,000  gallons 
of  water. 

To  conclude,  if  you  want  to  save  coal,  if  you  want  to  save 
repair  bills,  if  you  want  to  prevent  shut-downs,  if  you  want  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  your  boilers,  if  you  vrant  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  then  scale  formation  must  be  prevented. 


The  Novel-Ti  Company,  a  Peterboro',  Ont.,  concern,  are  apply- 
ing for  letters  of  incorporation.  The  proposed  capital  is  $40,000. 
They  will  manufacture  up-to-date  men's  neckwear,  and  are  now 
installing  the  machinery  necessary  for  this  class  of  work. 

A  note  in  our  April  issue  with  regard  to  the  business  of  J. 
Arthur  Paquet,  Quebec,  appears  to  have  been  incorrect.  No 
changes,  we  are  informed,  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Z.  Paquet,  Sr.  The  retail  business  always  has  been 
and  is  still  conducted  under  the  name  of  Z.  Paquet,  while  the 
wholesale  firm,  ever  since  its  establishment,  has  been  knovm  as 
J.  Arthur  Paquet. 


Salesmen  Wanited. 

A  large  manufacturing  firm  in  Western  Ontario  desires  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  two  energetic  and  experienced  salesmen  to 
sell  their  mill  and  other  machinery  in  Ontario  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  In  answer  to  the  above,  address  Secretary,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 


Transportation  Department 


DEMURRAGE  CHARGES. 


The  complaint  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
respecting  demurrage  charges  by  railways  was  heard  at  Ottawa 
•on  the  23rd  of  March  by  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners. 

The  Association  was  represented  by  its  transportation  manager, 
Mr.  Marlow,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  deputation  representing 
various  sections  as  follows:  lumber — Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  Toronto, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  Toronto,  Mr.  W.  J.  Aitchison,  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Thomas  Patterson,  Hamilton;  iron  and  steel — Mr.  R.  Hobson, 
Hamilton;  bridge  construction — Mr.  W.  B.  Champ, "Hamilton. 

The  Dominion  Millers'  Association  also  appeared,  represented 
iby  their  secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Watts,  Toronto. 

The  railway  representatives  were:  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
-way — Mr.  M.  K.  Cowan,  K.C.,  solicitor;  Mr.  A.  E.  Rosevear, 
jgeneral  car  accountant;  Mr.  M.  C.  Sturtevant,  car  service  agent: 
ioT  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaihVay — Mr.  J.  E.  McMullen,  solicitor; 
Mr.  J.  Oborne,  general  superintendent;  Mr.  G.  S.  Cantlie,  super- 
intendent car  service;  Mr.  F.  A.  Gascoigne,  car  accountant:  for 
"the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway — Mr.  C,  J.  R.  Bethune,  solicitor; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hinton,  trafiSc  manager:  for  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad — Mr.  Carl  Howe,  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  11  a.m.  Objection  was  made 
by  counsel  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  the  hearing  of  complaint 
•of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  on  the  ground  that  a 
written  statement  of  complaint  had  not  been  furnished  to  the 
various  interested  railways.  After  some  delay,  the  ease  was 
allowed  to  proceed. 

The  objectionable  features  of  the  Canadian  Car  Service  Rules 
-as  outlined  in  a  general  way  in  the  February  and  March  numbers 
of  Industrial  Canada  were  explained  to  the  Board  in  detail. 
•Comparisons  were  made  with  the  rules  in  force  in  the  United 
^States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Railway  Car  Service  Associations 
.and  also  with  rules  issued  by  State  Railway  Commissioners. 
Throughout  the  argument  numerous  instances  were  cited  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  demurrage  charges  under  the  car 
service  rules  as  enforced  by  Canadian  railways.  Attention  was 
■called  to  the  increase  in  the  size  iand  capacity  of  freight  cars  since 
the  introduction  of  car  service  rules  and  to  the  fact  that  no  ex- 
tension has  been  made  in  the  time  allowed  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  certain  coarse  freights, 
-the  time  has  been  reduced.  The  bunching  of  cars  by  railways  was 
ishown  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  delays 
ior  which  demurrage  charges  are  collected.  Particular  attention 
was  given  to  this  feature,  and  the  Board  was  asked  to  consider 
Tthe  advantages  of  a  reciprocal  plan  of  demurrage  charges  to  pre- 
vent bunching  or  an  average  plan  for  unloading  freight  cars  to 
relieve  shippers  from  unreasonable  demurrage  charges.  It  was 
■urged  that  the  Board  should  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  which  would 
properly  measure  the  relationship  between  the  shipping  public  and 
the  railways  in  the  matter  of  loading  and  unloading  freight  oars 
-and  the  application  of  demurrage  charges  thereto.  The  following 
.provisions  were  suggested  to  be  embodied  in  such  rules,  viz. : 

(1)  A  reasonably  sufficient  time  to  be  allowed  for  loading  and 
^unloading  of  all  freight,  having  regard  to  the  increased  size  of 
cars  and  the  average  facilities  available  at  all  points  for  loading 
^nd  unloading. 

(2)  The  free  time  formerly  allowed  for  unloading  coal,  coke, 
lumber,  to  be  restored  and  extended  to  cover  brick  and  ore. 

(3)  Free  access  to  be  given  to  cars  at  all  times  during  the 
iperiod  allowed  for  loading  or  unloading.    Any  time  lost  through 


interruption  for  which  the  railway  is  responsible  or  the  consignee 
is  not  responsible  to  be  allowed  and  added  to  the  regular  free 
time. 

(4)  Saturday  afternoon  to  be  exempt,  the  same  as  a  legal 
holiday. 

(5)  Relief  to  be  granted  where  cars  are  bunched  in  transit  and 
delivered  to  consignee  in  greater  numbers  than  He  is  able  to 
handle;  such  relief  to  take  the  form  of  reciprocal  demurrage  or 
average  arrangement. 

(6)  Notice  of  arrival  to  be  compulsory  and  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  application  of  deillurrage  charges. 

(7)  Reasonably  sufficient  time  to  be  granted  distant  consignees 
for  loading  and  unloading. 

(8)  When  freight  is  in  bond,  sufficient  time  to  be  allowed  at 
customs  port  for  entry,  inspection  and  delivery  of  warrant,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  time  for  notice  of  arrival  and  unloading. 

(9)  Where  freight  is  refused  by  consignee  or  consignee  cannot 
be  located,  railways  to  be  required  to  give  prompt  notice  to 
shipper,  who  is  to  be  allowed  reasonable  time,  say,  three  days,  in 
which  to  instruct  as  to  disposition. 

( 10 )  Where  cars  are  required  to  be  re- weighed,  in  event  of 
the  original  weight  being  confirmed,  the  railway  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  demurrage  in  excess  of  the  actual  time  necessary 
for  the  switching  from  siding  to  track  scale  and  return  to  con- 
signee, say,  maximum  one  day. 

(11)  The  present  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  car 
service  managers  to  be  split  up  and  officers  nominated  by  rail- 
ways who  will  at  all  times  be  easily  accessible,  and  from  all 
points,  so  that  disputes  or  special  cases  may  be  promptly  ruled 
upon,  avoiding  the  necessity  for  payment  of  demurrage  and  sub- 
sequent application  for  refunds  where  the  money  should  not  have 
been  collected. 

(12)  When  weather  conditions  make  removal  of  freight  im- 
practicable, free  time  to  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  the  regular 
period  of  free  time  of  suitable  weather  to  load  or  unload. 

(13)  When  claims  are  presented  to  railways,  arising  from 
application  of  car  service  rules,  a  time  limit  to  be  set  within  which 
adjustment  is  to  be  made,  say,  thirty  days. 

(14)  Railways  to  be  required  to  correct  their  bills  of  lading, 
forms  of  contract,  classification  and  tariffs  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
rules  governing  demurrage  to  be  issued  by  the  Board. 

Messrs'.  Smith,  Hobson,  Aitchison  and  Champ  addressed  the 
Board  with  regard  to  the  unreasonable  features  of  the  car  service 
rules  as  applied  to  their  respective  interests.  A  resolution  from 
the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Ontario,  protesting  against  the 
unfair  conditions  and  joining  with  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  demurrage  regulations  was 
also  handed  in. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Watts,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Millers'  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  Board  at  length  showing  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  millers  labor  owing  to  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  car 
service  regulations. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Cowan,  K.C.,  counsel  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
intimated  that  the  complaint  would  have  consideration  by  the 
interested  railways  and  reply  would  be  made  in  due  course.  He 
stated  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  rules  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  interests,  but  that  if  the  present  demurrage  rules 
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■were  found  to  be  unreasonable,  the  railways  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  to  make  certain  modifications. 

Mr.  J.  Oborne,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  car  ser- 
vice matters,  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  recom- 
mended that  a  joint  committee  including  representatives  from  the 
car  service  departments  and  representatives  of  the  interested  ship- 
pers be  appointed  to  consider  amended  rules.  In  this  suggestion 
Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Rosevear,  representing  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, concurred. 

It  is  expected  that  the  railways  will  shortly  be  in  a  position 
to  make  reply  to  the  Board  or  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  for  a 
joint  conference  between  their  representatives  and  the  shippers 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  present 
difficulties  by  mutual  agreement  upon  a  modified  set  of  car  service 
rules,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable  to  both  interests. 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  RAILWAY 
COMMISSION. 


The  Case  of  the  Dominion  Millers. 

jffm.ong  the  several  difficulties  which  the  merchants  and  manu- 
jSsta.vera  laid  before  the  Railway  Commission  in  June  last,  when 
Aih&  Board  held  its  first  sitting  in  Toronto,  was  that  of  the  Do- 
minion Millers'  Association,  with  regard  to  export  rates  on  flour 
and  mill  products.  This  case  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Watts, 
representing  the  Dominion  Millers'  Association  and  by  the  As- 
sociation's Department  of  Transportation.  The  Association  was 
urged  to  assist  in  the  discussion  by  the  importance  of  the  matter 
to  its  exporting  millers. 

The  case  was,  briefly,  that  the  Canadian  railways — it  might 
better  be  said  the  Ontario  railways,  because  the  complaint  attaches 
to  an  Ontario  rate  situation — are  disposed  to  require  somewhat 
higher  export  rates  upon  flour  and  grain  products  forwarded  from 
Ontario  than  they  quote  to  carry  the  same  commodities  from 
longer-distanced  shipping  points  situated  in  Michigan.  The 
Ontario  shipping  points  are  largely  intermediate,  lying  between 
the  Michigan  shipping  stations  and  the  seaboard,  in  the  direct 
line  of  transit. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  with  all  the  phases  of  this  case, 
though  it  might  be  stated  that  in  its  argument  the  A'ssociations 
stated  the  following  facts  which  the  railways  have  never  dis- 
puted. 

(1)  That  the  rates  from  United  States  shipping  points  to 
Montreal  for  export  are  lower  than  from  the  Canadian  shipping 
points  (largely  intermediate  and  in  the  direct  line  of  transit). 

(2)  That  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for  export  the  rates 
are  respectively  1  and  3  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  lower  from  United 
States  than  from  intermediate  Canadian  shipping  points  to  the 
same  export  ports;  instances — Detroit  and  Windsor  or  St. 
Thomas. 

(3)  That  Canadian  shipping  points  do  not  enjoy  to  Canada's 
national  summer  port,  Montreal,  rates  reasonably  related  to  the 
rates  from  United  States  shipping  points,  mileage  considered. 

Before  passing  from  these  points,  it  might  be  stated  that  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  if  these  Canadian  points  were 
directly  subject  to  the  Act,  this  anomalous  condition  of  aflairs 
would  be  impossible.  That  Act  requires  in  this  connection  that  rates 
from  intermediate  points  shall  not  be  higher  than  from  more 
distant  points.  The  United  States  Act  actually  does  apply  to  the 
Canadian  rates  and  is  sometimes  quoted  by  the  Canadian  roads 
as  applying.  Though  the  United  States  Act  is  broad  enough  in 
its  scope  to  apply  to  Canadian  rates,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exercise  itself  in 
defending  the  Canadian  shippers,  especially  so,  when  its  defence 
would  assist  foreign  (Canadian)  millers  to  compete  on  favorable 
terms  with  home  (United  States)  millers.  This  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  Act. 


Leaving  aside  the  influence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  bearing  which  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce- 
should  have  upon  Canadian  rates,  leaving  aside  the  question  of 
long  and  short  hauls  which  unquestionably  disposes,  for  Canadians- 
under  the  Canadian  Railway  Act  of  1903,  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  phase  of  this  difficulty,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter 
which  cannot  rightly  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the- 
Canadian  millers  who  are  situated  off  the  direct  line  of  transit 
from  the  United  States  to  the  seaboard.  Here  the  Associations, 
urged  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  Canadian  rate  situation  because  of  its  fair- 
ness and  because  it  clears  up  the  equity  of  the  question.  That, 
decision  was  briefly  that  localities,  whether  directly  situated  uponj 
the  line  of  transit  or  not,  were  entitled  to  a  relative  system  of 
rates,  in  so  far  as  those  localities  were  competing  in  a  common 
market  through  their  similar  industries  with  industries  elsewhere- 
located.  Kalamazoo,  because  it  is  situated  on  the  direct  line  of 
transit  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  would  enjoy  its  rightful 
relationship  to  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  rates  for,  say,  flour; 
but  Hart,  Michigan,  because  it  was  competing  with  Chicago  and. 
Kalamazoo  though  not  intermediate  to  Chicago,  should  be  con- 
ceded a  relative  basis  of  rates.  A  railway  which  undertakes  to- 
handle  a  line  of  traffic  at  low  rates  from  one  point,  whether  for 
special  competitive  or  other  reasons,  cannot  be  excused  from, 
handling  at  relative  rates  the  same  traffic  from  other  points- 
sustaining  a  similar  relationship  to  the  traffic. 

Passing  from  these  phases  of  this  question,  it  is  desirable  to- 
consider  but  one  feature  of  the  reply  as  presented  by  the  rail- 
ways jointly.  It  is  not  clear  that  all  the  railways  subscribing 
to  this  reply  are  similarly  interested,  or  that  they  all  subscribe- 
wholly  or  merely  partially  to  the  document.  The  signatures  to- 
this  document  of  representatives  of  the  Wabash,  Michigan  Central 
and  Pere  Marquete  Railways  are  conspicuously  absent.  If  a 
momentary  digression  is  pardonable,  it  might  here  be  surmised 
that  these  United  States  railways,  operating  through  southern^ 
Ontario,  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  Cana- 
dian trunk  lines,  though  motives  of  policy  have  probably  re- 
strained them  from  introducing  into  Ontario  the  broad  and' 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  rights  of  shippers  and  manufac- 
turers to  which  elsewhere  they  are  willing  subscribers. 

To  return  again  to  the  subject,  the  reply  of  the  Grand  Trunks 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railways.  It  is- 
herein  stated  that  circumstances  are  so  far  different  in  Canada 
to  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  that  the  Canadian  roads- 
are  wholly  justified  in  charging  higher  rates  from  Canadian  than 
from  United  States  points  upon  the  same  goods  competing,  as  are^ 
the  products  of  the  flour  mills,  in  the  same  foreign  markets.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  good  judgment  that  the  railways- 
of  Canada  should  divest  themselves  of  any  responsibility  for 
Canadian  products  failing  to  take  secure  hold  against  United" 
States  competition  in  the  markets  of  Europe  by  qohceding 
reasonably  relative  rates.  If  after  such  rates  were  conceded  the- 
Canadian  millers  still  failed  to  make  good,  the  responsibility 
would  be  otherwise  than  at  the  doors  of  the  Canadian  railways. 
This  is  not  the  stand  of  the  Canadian  railways.  They  seek  to 
buttress  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  millers 
with  various  statistics  such  as  those  regarding  the  population 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  operating 
branch  and  other  lines  when  traffic  is  not  voluminous. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  various  northern  States  are 
quoted  to  show  from  the  standpoint  of  population  that  Ontario- 
directly,  and  Canada  indirectly,  is  comparatively  uninhabited, 
while,  from  the  standpoint  of  area,  the  Canadian  provinces  are- 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  of  those  densely  populated 
states.    To  quote  from  the  document: 

"We  think  we  may  further  consistently  invite  your  attention- 
to  a  comparison  of  the  following  figures  and  assuming  Wisconsin- 
to  be  100  per  cent.,  the  relative  conditions  are: 
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Land  in  Land  in 

Population.  Sq.  M'ls.  Populat'n.  Sq.  M'ls. 

Wisconsin  2,069,042  54,450  100%  100% 

Minnesota  1,751,394  79,205  85  145 

Michigan  2,420,982  57,430  117  106 

Massachusetts  2,805,346  8,040  136  15 

Connecticut                            908,420  4,845  44  9 

Ohio  4,157,545  40,760  201  75 

Rhode  Island  .'           428,566  1,053  21  2 

Ontario  2,182,947  220,508  105  405 

Quebec  1,648,898  341,756        80  628 

New  Brunswick                     331,120  27,911         16  51 

Nova  Scotia                          459,574  21,068  22  39 

We  think  this  condition  justifies  the  Canadian  railways  in 
arguing  and  claiming  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  higher  basis  of 
rates  than  prevails  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, etc." 

The  railways  overlook  the  important  fa^t.  that  with  the 
denser  population  of  these  states  there  are  more  railways  to 
compete  for  the  trafiBc.  The  fact  that  population  is  denser  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  than  in  Ontario  is  patent  to 
all,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  all  that  this  advantage  of  population 
to  railways  like  the  New  York  Central  is  entirely  an  advantage, 
at  any  rate  not  to  the  extent  intimated  by  the  Canadian  railway 
officials.  If  it  were,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  New  York 
Central  paying  a  dividend  many  times  larger  than  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  latter  operating  through  some  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  regions  of  this  country.  The  case  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  different  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  because  that  company  has  a  practical  monopoly, 
Buch  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  roads  in  the  United  States  enjoy  of 
the  traffic,  freight  and  passenger,  of  a  most  fertile  and  prolific 
section  of  the  continent.  It  might  be  added  that  while  the 
United  States  roads  would  all  be  expected  to  show  handsome  re- 
turns, returns  related  to  the  population  of  the  states  they  serve, 
the  Grand  Trunk  is  itself,  through  its  Michigan  lines,  a  standing 
refutation  of  the  "population  and  area"  arguments  subscribed 
to  by  its  representative. 

The  argument  opens  up  a  whole  field  of  suggestion,  thought 
and  research,  which  it  will  be  impossible  here  to  adequately  ex- 
ploit, but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  population  is  not 
everything  in  the  making  of  railway  earnings,  though  a  mono- 
poly of  traffic  may  be,  under  efficient  management,  a  very  good 
way  to  assure  satisfactory  showings. 

Does  the  statement  of  population  and  area  above  quoted  cor- 
rectly express  the  relationship  between  the  Canadian  provinces 
and  the  states  mentioned?  Inhabited  or  inhabitable  area  has 
surely  some  bearing  upon  the  argument.  It  is  true  Ontario  has 
220,508  square  miles  and  Michigan  57,430  square  miles,  and  Wis- 
consin, the  unit  of  measurement  in  the  argument,  54,450  square 
miles.  Of  the  area  of  Ontario,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  Statistician 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  says  that  leaving  out  Algoma, 
Nipissing,  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound,  and  North  Renfrew,  with  a 
combined  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  the  populated  portion  of 
Ontario  contains  only  39,000  square  miles  and  this  against 
Michigan  with  its  57,430  square  miles  and  Wisconsin  with  54,450 
square  miles.  Wliat  portions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  in 
a  backward  state  of  settlement  does  not  at  present  appear,  but 
certainly  these  states  are  not  possessed  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  area  unvi  sited  by  either  railway  or  railway  man.  From 
the  standpoint  of  population,  having  regard  to  the  abridged 
figures  of  area  above  quoted,  Ontario  stands  favorably  in  a  com- 
parison with  either  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  The  figures  may  be 
thus  quoted  with  reference  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
is  the  controlling  factor,  being  the  most  widely  interested  in  this 
debate. 

Area.  Population. 

Ontario  39,000  sq.  m.  2,024,316 

Michigan  57,430  "    "  2,420,982 

Wisconsin  54,450  "    "  2,069,042 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Grand  Trunk  are  better  circum- 
stanced than  the  various  or  numerous  railways  competing  for 
the  traffic  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  that 
company's  Michigan  rails  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  showing  in 
the  company's  semi-annual  statements. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  ■will 
take,  without  inquiry,  statements  of  this  character  as  reason  or 
argument  for  discriminating  against  any  portion  of  the  Canadian 
public,  either  manufacturer  or  shipper.  It  might  appear  from  a 
casual  glance  at  these  and  other  arguments  advanced  by  the 
Canadian  railways,  with  probably  a  deep  conviction  of  their 
reasonable  application,  that  the  ground  for  discrimination  taken 
by  Canadian  roads  is  well  and  consistently  taken  and  that 
regardless  of  markets  and  competition,  the  natural  difficulties  of 
which  are  otherwise  sufficiently  onerous  for  the  Canadian  millers^ 
the  railways  are  to  justify  and  exact  higher  rates  than  they 
charge  competing  millers  in  the  United  States  or  allow  the 
business  to  go  past  these  Canadian  millers,  it  may  be  to  millers 
of  tha  United  States. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Contributions  are  invited  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  bttt 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  its  cdrrespondents. 


COLONIAL  MARKETS  FOR  BRITISH  WOOLLENS. 


Editor  Industrial  Canada: 

Perhaps  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  question  of  the  in- 
dustries in  Canada  which  use  wool  as  the  foundation  of  their 
manufactures  is  being  considered,  a  few  figures  compiled  from 
the  recent  records  of  the  Bradford  (England)  Board  of  Trade 
will  be  of  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  parts  of  the  Empire  outside  Great 
Britain  are  gradually  growing  more  valuable  to  the  Brittanie 
manufacturers,  and  that  foreign  countries  are  more  and  more 
supplying  their  needs  from  their  own  factories.  In  wool  growing, 
also,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  domestic  wool  sheep  are  being  dis- 
placed by  importations  of  foreign  wool. 

So  many  phases  have  to  be  considered,  it  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible in  a  short  letter  to  give  fully  all  the  points,  but  by  per- 
centages and  taking  a  fixed  sum  on  which  to  figure,  results  can 
be  better  shown. 

Factory  help  is  better  off,  but  with  improved  machinery  turn- 
ing out  more  yardage,  the  actual  cost  in  manufacturing  has  been 
considerably  reduced. 

The  average  cost  of  raw  wool  imported  and  manufactured 
into  fabric  in  Great  Britain  has  fallen  from  28  %c.  in  1870  to  19c. 
in  1902,  while  during  the  same  period  domestic  wool  fell  from. 
40c.  to  12%c.  in  the  same  period.  During  these  years  the  aver- 
age value  of  yardage  fell  from  82e  to  56e.  Had  the  yardage 
value  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  wool,  a  further  differ- 
ence of  from  30  to  35%  would  be  recorded. 

Broad-goods,  that  is,  54  in.  or  wider,  have  increased  in  de- 
mand, being  produced  at  a  lesser  proportionate  cost,  making  a. 
difference  in  the  sales  of  narrow  goods,  2,500,000  yards  in  1890 
falling  ofif  to  950,000  yards  in  1902. 

In  the  years  1870,  1871,  1872,  $400,000,000  worth  of  fabric 
used  1,226  million  pounds  of  wool,  but  in  1900,  1901,  1902,  it  took 
1,406  million  pounds  of  wool  to  produce  $225,000,000  of  fabric. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  taking  a  $5.00  worth  of 
fabric  in  1870,  1871,  1872,  which  called  for  fifteen  pounds  of 
wool;  again,  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  eighteen  pounds  of  wool;  1888, 
1889,  1890,  twenty-four  pounds  of  wool;  1894,  1895,  1896,  twen- 
ty-eight pounds  of  wool,  and  in  1900,  1901,  1902,  thirty-one 
pounds  of  wool — that  is,  to  $5.00  worth  of  fabric. 
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The  Wilson  tariff  of  the  United  States  did  not  affect  prices  of 
wool,  but  under  the  Dingley  tariff  Britain's  exports  fell  off  $40,- 

000.  000.  The  McKinley  tariff  made  a  marked  difference,  as  not 
only  did  exportation  of  fabric  fall  from  $305,000,000  in  1890,  to 
$260,000,000  in  1892,  but  the  pounds  of  wool  to  $5.00  in  fabric 
creased  from  24  to  28,  showing  the  fall  in  wool  value. 

Of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain,  Canada's 
purchases  increased  from  4%  in  1870  to  11%  in  1902,  and  the 
total  percentage  purchased  by  countries  under  the  Union  Jack, 

1.  e.,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  grew  from  11%  in  1870 
to  35%  in  1902.  The  United  States'  purchases  of  wool  fabrics 
from  Great  Britain's  total  exports  of  these  goods,  fell  from  21  % 
in  1870  to  8%  in  1902,  and  those  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France  collectively  fell  from  45%  in  1870  to  24%  in  1902. 

In  1870  Great  Britain  grew  141,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and 
amported  174,000,000  pounds,  but  in  1902,  about  400,000,000 
pounds  were  imported  and  only  98,000,000  home  grown.  In  1870 
the  value  was  about  $95,000,000,  and  in  1902,  about  $75,000,000. 

These  figures  show  strongly  that  the  Empire  is  the  best  cus- 
tomer for  the  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  organization  or  body  whose  duty  it  is 
to  compile  figures  showing  the  importations  of  wool  or  to  gather 
statistics  of  such  an  important  branch  of  our  industries.  In  the 
United  States  the  textile  industries  are  on  a  par  in  value  with 
the  great  steel  and  iron  interests,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  the 
attention  in  Canada  from  the  Government  or  the  public  they 
should,  may  not  some  of  the  blame  be  on  the  textile  manufac- 
turers themselves  for  not  having  figures  to  show  how  important 
they  are  for  Canada's  success. 

Yours  truly, 

James  P.  Murray. 

Toronto,  April  25,  1905. 


JAPANESE  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  CANADIAN 
GOODS. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Grantham,  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Cotton  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  sends  us  the  following  letter  from  their  New 
York  selling  agents,  which  may  be  found  of  interest  as  illustrat- 
ing the  difficulties  which  Canadian  manufacturers  are  meeting 
with  in  endeavoring  to  market  their  goods  in  Japan: — 

New  York,  April  22,  1905. 

Dear  Sir,— I  regret  having  to  report  that  in  spite  of  continued 
efforts,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  sell  any  of  the  Canadian 
goods  for  export  to  Japan.  During  the  past  six  or  eight  months 
we  have  sold  very  large  blocks  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  for  export  to  that  market,  but,  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts,  and  offers  of  price  concessions,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ship  a  yard  of  your  goods  to  Japan. 

Knowing  that  your  goods  were  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
American-made  du<3k,  we  were  forced  to  look  for  some  other  rea- 
sons for  the  discrimination  against  the  Canadian  goods.  We 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  preferential  of  five  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  duty  on  American  duck.  In  order  to  offset 
that,  we  offered  the  Canadian  goods  at  five  per  cent,  less  than 
the  American  goods,  so  that  they  might  go  in  through  the  cus- 
toms on  the  same  basis.  Even  at  this  price  concession,  we  were 
unable  to  effect  any  sales,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
were  most  desirous  of  obtaining  goods  promptly,  and  were  thor- 
oughly scouring  the  American  markets  for  goods  which  could 
be  delivered  at  an  early  date.  We  then  found  out  that  the  rea- 
son we  could  not  effect  sales  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
prices  of  goods  as  because  there  was  a  sentimental  prejudice  in 
Japanese  official  circles  against  Canadian-made  goods.  It  seems 
that  the  Japanese  feel  that  they  were  discriminated  against  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  that  the  Canadian  Government 
was  not  willing,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  to  make  the  same  ar- 
rangements with  Japan  as  was  the  United  States  and  England. 


I  believe  that  it  is  more  on  account  of  this  prejudice  than  for 
any  other  reason,  that  we  cannot  effect  the  sale  of  your  goods 
in  this  market,  and  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible  for  you  to  bring 
about  more  friendly  relations  between  your  government  and  the 
Japanese  officials,  we  believe  that  it  will  materially  help  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Spencer  Turner  Co., 
H.  H.  Lehman,  Secy,  and  Treas. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


Fireless  Cook  Stoves. 

To  the  practical  German  housewife  must  be  given  credit  for 
one  of  the  most  recent  innovations  in  the  sphere  of  domestic 
economy.  It  consists  of  nothing  less  than  a  fireless  cook  stove, 
which,  strange  to  say,  can  readily  be  mamifactured  out  of  an 
old  trunk  or  packing  case,  some  hay,  waste  paper  or  shavings, 
and  a  pillow. 

The  principle  to  which  this  interesting  piece  of  kitchen  furni- 
ture owes  its  origin  is  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  the  device 
did  not  come  into  general  use  long  ago.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  pot  of  coffee  can  be  kept  hot  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  the  aid  of  fire  simply  by  wrapping  it  securely  in 
a  dry  towel  to  hinder  the  escape  of  heat.  In  1867  an  attempt 
was  made  to  utilize  this  principle  in  the  cooking  of  food,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  "Norwegian  automatio  kitchen."  This  was 
simply  a  wooden  box,  lined  with  felt  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  provided  with  plenty  of  packing  material  and  a  lid 
which  could  be  securely  fastened.  In  this  box  food  which  had 
been  boiled  for  only  a  few  minutes  continued  to  cook  slowly,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  was  found  to  be  ready  for  the  table.  For 
some  reason  all  efforts  to  introduce  this  novelty  at  that  time 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  it  has  recently  been  taken  up  again 
with  much  enthusiasm  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  and  is  said 
to  be  meeting  with  general  favor. 

Any  stoutly-made  box,  free  from  knot  holes  or  cracks,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  This  is  loosely  filled  with  hay,  which 
should  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  the  pots 
are  ready  the  requisite  number  of  nests  in  the  hay  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  these  holes  the  hay 
should  be  packed  under  and  around  them  tightly.  A  pillow  is 
then  placed  over  them  and  the  lid  of  the  box  secured. 

It  is  stated  that  almost  any  vegetable,  if  placed  in  this  box 
after  the  water  has  been  brought  to  a  boil,  will  be  cooked  in 
from  one  to  three  hours,  the  retention  of  the  heat  maintaining 
a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  boiling  point.  The  box  cannot 
be  used  of  course  for  steaks  or  other  articles  whose  attraction 
lies  in  the  crispness  resulting  from  rapid  cooking  over  a  hot  fire, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  successfully  used  for 
almost  any  article  the  preparation  of  which  requires  that  it 
should  be  boiled. 

Such  a  method  of  cooking  possesses  many  advantages  which 
the  housewife  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  but  so  far  as  the  head 
of  the  house  is  concerned,  its  chief  merit  will  be  found  in  the 
saving  of  coal  which  it  is  the  means  of  effecting.  In  Germany 
they  state  that  the  cost  of  fuel  can  be  reduced  four-fifths,  or 
even  nine  tenths. 


Reference  Book. — Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  a 
2-page  announcement  of  the  International  Mercantile  Agency  of 
Canada,  Limited,  with  regard  to  the  July  issue  of  The  Canadian 
Reference  Book,  which  they  publish.  They  give  many  good 
reasons  why  every  manufacturer  and  merchant  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  very  complete  business  reference  book.  The  key  to 
the  ratings  is  also  given,  and  seems  to  be  most  complete. 


Amons  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 


Sir  John  Carling,  the  subject  of  this  month's  sketch,  is  per- 
^  haps  better  known  to  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  statesman  than 
as  a  manufacturer,  yet  his  remarkable  success  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  enviable  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  products  of  his 
celebrated  brewery,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  promi- 
nent manufacturers  of  his  country.  For  the  following  particu- 
lars regarding  his  public  career,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Farmer's 
Advocate. 

He  was  born  in  the  Township  of  London,  Middlesex  County,  on 
\  January  23rd,  1828.    His  father,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  district,  and  saw  the  City  of  Lon- 
'!  don  spring  from  the  forest  wilderness  and  grow  to  be  the  com- 
*  mercial  centre  of  Western  Ontario.    At  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
■    moved  with  his  father  to  the  above  city,  where  he  received  his 
early  education.    In  1849  he  and  his  brother  William  succeeded 
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to  the  brewing  business  which  their  father  had  begun,  and  which 
Tinder  their  careful  management  continued  steadily  to  expand. 
After  numerous  additions  had  been  built  to  the  primitive  estab- 
lishment, the  entire  plant  was  replaced  in  1875  by  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  which,  unfortunately,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  four  years  later.  Though  somewhat  crippled  by  the  finan- 
cial loss  thus  occasioned,  Mr.  Carling  at  once  set  about  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  and  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  ruins  there  soon 
arose  the  present  building,  which  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  destroyed. 

For  some  years  the  business  has  been  conducted  as  a  joint 
stock  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Carling  Brewing  &  Malting 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  company  Sir  John  Carling  has  always  been 
president.  Though  now  in  his  78th  year,  he  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  takes  a 
keen  pleasure  in  showing  visitors  through  his  splendid  establish- 
ment.   Here  one  may  see  the  brewing  of  lager  beer,  ale  and  por- 


ter, carried  on  under  ideal  conditions,  and  upon  a  scale  which 
makes  it  little  short  of  marvellous  that  the  head  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive business  should  have  been  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Sir  John's  public  career  has  been  so  long  and  so  varied  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  here  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  positions  which  he  has  held.  From  school  trus- 
tee to  Senator,  he  has  run  almost  the  whole  gamut  of  official  life, 
giving  to  the  work  of  each  office  his  time  and  his  care  in  un- 
stinted measure.  His  first  entry  into  the  political  arena  was  in 
1857,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  old  Parliament  of  Canada,  in 
which  House  he  continued  as  a  representative  until  Confedera- 
tion. In  1862  he  was  appointed  Receiver-General  in  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier  Government  of  Old  Canada.  At  Confederation, 
dual  representation  being  then  in  vogue,  he  accepted  office  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  in  the  first  On- 
tario Government,  holding  at  the  same  time  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons. In  1872  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  defeated  in  the  Dominion  elections  by  the  late 
Col.  Walker,  though  in  1878  he  was  again  returned  and  continued 
to  represent  the  City  of  London  until  1896.  In  1882  he  was 
sworn  in  as  Postmaster-General,  which  portfolio  he  held  till 
1885,  when  he  became  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  1893  he  was 
created  K.C.M.G.,  and  in  1896  he  was  called  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  is  still  to  be  found  in  faithful  attendance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Agriculture  and  Colonization  in  March,  1893,  expresses 
that  body's  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  John 
Carling  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Dominion.    It  recog- 

r  nizes  the  immense  value  to  the  country  of  the  splendid  system 
of  experimental  farms  for  which  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  gives 
r  him  credit  for  what  he  did  towards  the  promotion  of  the  cattle 
trade,  the  establishment   of  a  quarantine  system,  and  the  ad- 

]_vaneement  of  dairy  interests  generally.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added  that  he  has  always  been  a  staunch  friend  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  with  whose  material  progress  he  has  been  prominently 
identified. 


Miller  &  Eichard,  the  well-known  type  founders,  have  opened 
a  branch  at  123  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg. 

The  Eureka  Planter  Co.  will  move  from  Windsor  to  Wood- 
stock, Ont.,  where  work  on  their  new  factory  has  already  been 
begun. 

The  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Toronto,  will  remove 
to  Woodstock,  Ont.,  where  they  have  been  given  a  free  site  by 
the  municipality. 

The  Colonial  Ink  Co.,  of  Peterboro',  has  secured  a  location  in 
Hamilton,  and  will  move  its  works  to  the  Ambitious  City  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

The  Wilkinson  Plough  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  secured  con- 
trol of  the  West  Lorne  Wagon  Co.,  and  now  have  a  very  complete 
line  of  wagons  and  sleighs  to  offer  the  implement  trade. 

The  City  of  Windsor  has  decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  and 
modern  lighting  plant,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  ^nplication 
will  be  made  for  legislation  permitting  the  city  to  /ngage  in 
commercial  lighting. 

The  Murphy  Iron  Works,  who  recently  established  a  branch 
in  Canada,  are  at  work  upon  a  contract  for  the  equipment  of  the 
2,300  h.p.  water  tube  boilers  for  the  Laurentide  Paper  Co.,  Grand 
Mere,  P.Q.,  with  Murphy  automatic  smokeless  furnaces.  This 
will  be  the  first  equipment  of  Murphy  furnaces  manufactured  on 
the  Canadian  side. 
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The  Cataract  Wine  and  Canning  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  expect 
to  begin  work  immediately  on  a  $35,000  factory,  which  is  to  be 
completed  by  August  1. 

The  Manitoba  Iron  Works,  Winnipeg,  are  extending  their 
forge  shop  to  double  its  present  size,  to  provide  space  for  heavy 
bolt  forging  and  threading  machines. 

The  Wallaceburg  Sugar  Co.  are  trying  the  experiment  of  im- 
porting Trinidad  raw  sugar  for  refining  purposes,  to  see  if  it  be 
not  possible  to  keep  their  mill  in  operation  during  the  season 
when  sugar  beets  are  not  obtainable. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Robb,  of  the  Robb  Engineering  Co.,  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  The  business  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  The  Robb  Mumford  Boiler  Co. 

Within  the  past  year  Mr.  George  A.  Slater,  Montreal,  has 
doubled  the  capacity  of  his  manufacturing  department,  princi- 
pally witTi  a  view  to  taking  on  business  in  Europe  and  Australia. 
He  has  recently  opened  agencies  in  Antwerp,  Brussels  and  Paris. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  W.  H.  Clark  & 
Co.,  Limited,  who  have  taken  over  the  business  of  W.  H.  Clark 
&  Co.,  sash  and  door  manufacturers  and  lumber  merchants,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.  The  provisional  directors  are  W.  H.  Clark,  A.  W. 
Robson  and  C.  G.  Robson,  and  the  authorized  capital  is  $100,000. 

R.  and  T.  Richie,  of  Aylmer,  Que.,  have  purchased  165  square 
miles  of  good  timber  land  on  the  Mattawa  from  the  Hull  Lum- 
ber Co.  It  is  estimated  that  these  limits  contain  over  150  million 
feet  of  lumber,  one-third  of  which  is  pine.  The  logs  will  be  taken 
to  Aylmer  and  cut  at  the  mill  there. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  special 
kind  of  steel  required  by  the  Canada  Car  Co.,  the  Montreal  Steel 
Co.  will  add  another  department  to  their  plant.  Additional  com- 
mon stock  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  will  be  issued  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  contemplated  improvements. 

L.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  Moncton,  have  purchased  the  Redding 
shoe  factory  at  Yarmouth.  The  Arm  has  also  purchased  the  Red- 
ding tannery  at  Hebron,  and  may  acquire  the  buildings  later.  Mr. 
Higgins  states  that  he  will  soon  have  the  factory  in  operation, 
and  that  he  will  employ  a  large  number  of  hands. 

The  ratepayers  of  Broekville  have  voted  a  loan  of  $30,000  to 
the  Canada  Carriage  Co.,  whose  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire 
early  in  the  year.  They  have  also  voted  $1,000  to  purchase  a  site 
for  the  D.  H.  Burrell  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  who  will  manu- 
facture all  kinds  of  dairy  supplies. 

Work  is  being  actively  pushed  on  the  erection  of  the  new 
Canadian  mint  at  Ottawa.  The  walls  are  being  built  of  Nepean 
sandstone,  while  the  granite  to  be  used  will  come  from  Stan- 
stead,  Que.  If  the  machinery  can  be  installed  with  reasonable 
promptness,  the  Government  will  be  able  to  start  coining  gold  in 
about  two  years. 

The  firm  of  P.  Burns  &  Company,  butchers  and  cattle  dealers, 
are  preparing  plans  for  a  large  abattoir,  which  is  to  be  put  up  as 
soon  as  possible  at  Vancouver.  It  will  be  built  upon  a  scale 
large  enough  to  handle  all  the  meat  required  for  consumption  in 
that  city  for  many  years  to  come.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $150,- 
000. 

Sydney  (C.B.)  fishermen  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  sea- 
son. The  enforcement  of  the  Newfoundland  Bait  Act  against 
United  States  fishing  vessels  promises  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
them,  and  as  the  French  fleet  from  St.  Pierre  will  also  have  to 
look  to  Cape  Breton  for  its  supplies,  it  is  thought  that  high 
prices  7.  ."ife,  prevail. 

Dui  ^  the  past  two  months  the  Thomas  Organ  and  Piano 
Co.,  Woodstock,  has  made  large  shipments  of  organs  to  Germany 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  several  consignments  to  New  Zealand  and 
England.  Catalogues  of  Thomas  organs  are  now  being  issued  in 
English,  French  and  German,  and  correspondence  is  solicited  in 
any  of  these  languages. 


The  Elk  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Co.  have  projected  a  new 
mill  at  Fernie,  B.C.  It  is  to  employ  240  men  and  have  a  capa- 
city of  100,000  feet  per  shift  of  10  hours..  The  plant  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.  have  decided  to  put  up  a 
4,000-barrel  flour  mill  at  Montreal,  and  a  5,000-barrel  mill  at 
Winnipeg.  The  present  capacity  of  their  mills  at  Keewatin  and 
Portage  la  Prairie  is  5,000  barrels,  so  that  with  this  new  equip- 
ment they  should  become  one  of  the  most  important  milling  con- 
cerns in  the  world. 

The  Northern  Elevator  Co.  have  secured  a  site  and  will  soon 
commence  work  on  a  3,000-barrel  flour  mill  in  Winnipeg.  The 
elevator  which  will  supply  the  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  250,- 
000  bushels.  Later  on  it  is  thought  that  an  oatmeal  mill  will  be 
added  to  the  plant.  The  erection  of  the  flour  mill  and  elevator 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $250,000. 

Charles  F.  Dawson,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  stationer^ 
Montreal,  has  just  moved  into  a  large  and  splendidly  equipped 
store  and  warehouse  at  1813  and  1815  Notre  Dame  Street.  This- 
business  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  ninety  years,  all  of  that 
time  situated  on  St.  James  Street.  The  new  premises  comprise 
five  floors,  beautifully  furnished  throughout. 

The  Munro  Wire  Works,  Ltd.,  are  opening  out  in  Winnipeg, 
and  have  secured  a  valuable  location.  They  are  at  present  in- 
stalling machinery,  and  expect  to  be  in  operation  in  a  short  time. 
They  control  some  valuable  patents  which  will  greatly  assist 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Mr.  James  Munro  is  now 
in  Winnipeg  superintending  the  completion  of  the  plant. 

The  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  projected  at  Grand  Falls,  N.B.» 
now  seem  to  be  assured,  the  promoters  having  placed  a  deposit 
of  $50,000  with  the  provincial  government.  This  sum  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  interest  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  company  have 
expended  $3,000,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  mills  will  be  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  600 
tons. 

The  Toronto  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Toronto,  has  completed  its 
buildings,  and  the  machinery  is  now  nearly  all  set  up.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  expect  to  be  in  the  market  with  every  kind  of  rail- 
road and  contractors'  supplies.  The  steam  press  built  specially 
for  this  company  is  the  largest  in  America,  and  is  capable  of 
turning  out  scrapers  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  meet  the  strongest  de- 
mands. 

Work  will  be  commenced  this  summer  on  the  largest  steel 
span  bridge  in  the  world,  which  is  to  be  erected  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Quebec.  Its  estimated  cost  is  $.3,800,000.  It 
will  be  2,800  feet  long  between  centres  of  anchorage  piers,  and 
its  superstructure  will  weigh  40,000  tons.  The  large  cantilever 
span  over  the  channel  of  the  river  will  measure  1,800  feet.  It  is 
expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  open  for  traffic  early  in  1909. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Niagara  district  have  organized  a  dis- 
tributors' company,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  fruit  throughout  the  Dominion.  Losses 
have  occurred  in  the  past  through  shipping  to  over-stocked  mar- 
kets, but  now  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  all  growers  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  situation  at  various  points.  Mr.  Mulholland, 
formerly  of  Husband  Bros.  &  Co.,  Toronto,  will  be  managing 
director  of  the  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Machinist,  Lymburner  &  Mathews, 
engineers,  Montreal,  are  building  a  new  three-storey  brick  work- 
shop at  the  foot  of  Berri  Street  in  that  city.  The  top  storey  will 
be  devoted  to  the  brass  foundry  and  die  making,  the  second  to  the 
brass  finishing  department,  the  plating  and  oxidizing  department, 
and  the  pattern  shop,  and  the  ground  floor  will  be  used  for  of- 
fices, store  rooms,  and  machine  and  blacksmith  shops.  The 
building  was  ready  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  April.  The 
firm  will  devote  themselves  largely  to  marine  repairs  and  job 
work,  and  expect  to  employ  80  to  100  hands. 
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This  Department  is  puMished  in  connection  with  the  work  of  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee,  who  mil  he  glad 
to  receive  from  reliable  sources  contributions  relating  in  any  way  to  Export  Trade. 


Brewing  and  Distilling  in  Japan. 

Distilling,  as  understood  in  Canada,  is  practically  unknown  in 
Japan.  The  only  distilled  liquor  produced  in  that  country  is  what 
is  called  "shochu,"  which  is  distilled  from  rice,  just  as  the  natural 
beverage  "sake"  is  brewed  from  the  same  material.  The  produc- 
tion of  "shochu"  for  1902  amounted  to  5,161,000  gallons,  but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  distillers,  as  the 
liquor  is  generally  manufactured  by  the  "sake"  brewers  as  a  side 
line.  The  distilling  is  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  style.  No 
distillery  of  foreign  spirits,  such  as  whisky  and  brandy,  has  yet 
been  started  in  Japan.  In  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous foreign  spirits  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  iias  prevailed,  but 
owing  to  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  import  duty  on  alcohol  the 
business  has  undergone  a  check. 

In  1902  there  were  fifteen  small  manufactories  of  alcohol,  the 
total  output  amounting  to  only  5,888  gallons.  With  regard  to 
"sake"  brewers,  there  are  more  than  20,000  in  the  country,  and 
the  consumption  of  "sake,"  from  which  the  government  derives  a 
large  revenue,  does  not  suffer  diminution  despite  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  tax.  The  output  of  "sake"  in  1902  was  160,433,258 
gallons. 

Until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  only  one  or  two  beer 
breweries  in  Japan,  but  in  1902  the  number  had  increased  to 
seven,  with  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  $2,182,000.  The  out- 
put of  beer  in  1902  totalled  3,614,526  gallons.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  among  the  Japanese 
.  is  really  remarkable.  At  first  all  the  breweries  were  getting  their 
supplies  of  malt  from  abroad,  but  at  present  several  breweries  are 
making  malt  from  Japanese  barley. 

For  the  year  1903  the  imports  of  wines  were  valued  at  $236,569 ; 
spirits,  $384,618;  malt,  $135,615;  hops,  $57,342. — Canadian  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Yokohama. 

Tin  Production  of  the  World. 
According  to  recent  German  returns,  the  tin  production  of  the 
world  amounted  to  93,093  tons  in  1903,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  2,916  tons.  According  to  these  returns  75  per  cent, 
of  all  tin  comes  from  south-eastern  Asia,  the  following  being  the 
estimated  output  of  the  several  colonies  and  countries:  Malacca, 
54,797  tons;  Banca  and  Billiton,  20,060  tons ;  Bolivia,  9,500  tons ; 
Australia,  4,191  tons;  Cornwall,  4,150  tons;  all  other  places,  395 
tons. 

Although  the  production  of  tin  has  increased  regularly  from 
year  to  year,  the  output  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  as 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  most  important  tin  markets  has  con- 
stantly decreased.  The  United  States  consumes  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  tin  production ;  Great  Britain,  28  per  cent. ;  the  other 
European  countries,  22  per  cent.,  and  India  and  China  together, 
7  per  cent. — International  Bureau  of  Amerioan  Republics. 

The  Banana  Industry  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  banana  industry,  unknown  to  Costa  Rica  twenty-five  years 
ago,  has  reached  such  proportions,  especially  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  bananas  now  form  the  main  export  of  the  country.  It 
is  no  longer  an  infant  industry,  but  a  giant  one,  as  important  as 
that  of  coffee,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  the  mainstay  of  this 
small  but  stable  Republic.  At  the  close  of  1904  about  50,000 
acres  of  land  were  devoted  to  banana  growing  in  Costa  Rica,  of 
which  90  per  cent,  is  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  ii 


United  States  corporation  which  controls  probably  75  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production. 

At  present  the  market  for  this  fruit  is  highly  encouraging  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Exports  havie- 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  will  double  again  during  the  next  five  years.  Up  to 
1902  trade  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  shipments  were  made  to  England  with  gratifying 
results,  and  as  soon  as  the  acreage  has  been  increased,  and  ade- 
quate cold  storage  facilities  have  been  provided  on  trans-Atlantic 
vessels,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  planters  to  introduce  the  banana 
into  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  where  as  yet  it  is  not 
consumed. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  the  exports  from  'Port- 
Limon  totalled  5,760,000  bunches. — U.S.  Consular  Report. 

Swedish  Coal  and  Ore  Trade. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  coal  and  ore  trade  between 
Sydney,  C.B.,  and  Sweden  will  be  continued.  A  small  beginning 
was  made  last  year,  when  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Johnson  line 
brought  out  a  consignment  of  ore  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.,  taking  back  with  her  a  full  cargo  of  Cape  Breton  coal.  The 
results,  so  far  as  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  are  concerned, 
are  known  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  as  the  Canadian  coal 
met  with  a  ready  sale  in  Sweden,  it  is  stated  that  the  Johnson 
line  are  prepared  to  devote  one  of  their  boats  exclusively  to  thia 
trade  for  1905. 

Canning  Factories  for  China. 

There  is  to  be  an  opening  for  modem  canning  factory  machin- 
ery and  appliances  in  China  before  long;  indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  there  is  an  opening  at  the  present  time.  The  new 
industrial  school  being  established  in  Hangchow  by  the  gentry  of 
this  province  includes  in  its  curriculum  training  in  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale. 

There  are  reasons  why  factories  of  the  sort  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. While  there  are  not  many  fruits  in  China  which  can  be 
canned  to  advantage,  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  which  can  be 
put  up  for  some  classes  of  trade  for  far  less  money  here  than  in 
other  countries.  The  fruit  is  cheap,  and  labor  can  be  had  at  ratea 
impossible  anywhere  else  than  in  Asia. 

In  this  part  of  China  it  is  probable  that  some  vegetables  could 
be  handled  by  canning  factories  with  good  returns,  the  low  price 
of  the  vegetables  and  of  labor  offering  advantages  which  would 
enable  the  projectors  to  enter  markets  now  held  by  other  nations. 
The  Chinese  themselves  appreciate  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  proposed  school  course  in  Hangchow  is  significant. 
— U.S.  Consul,  Hangchow. 

Consumption  of  Wool  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  recent  consular  report  from  Nottingham,  England,  it  is 
stated  that  the  figures  of  an  expert  statistician  there  show  that 
there  has  been  a  great  shrinkage  in  the  consumption  of  wool  in 
Great  Britain.  The  average  per  capita  since  1890  was  given  as 
follows:  1890  to  1894,  16.35  pounds;  1895  to  1899,  17.13  pounds; 
1900  to  1904,  15.73  pounds.  The  alleged  cause  is  disastrous 
droughts  in  Australia  greatly  increasing  the  price  of  wool.  While 
the  consumption  declined  from  524,600,000  pounds  in  1900  to 
466,900,000  in  1904,  the  estimated  consumption  of  shoddy  increased 
from  130,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to  180,000,000  in  1904.  The  con- 
sumption of  home-grown  wool  has  steadily  declined  year  by  year. 
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with  only  two  breaks  since  1870,  when  it  amounted  to  150,400,000 
pounds;  in  1904  it  was  only  94,100,000  pounds.  The  consumption 
of  foreign  wool  increased  year  by  year  in  the  same  period,  with 
only  one  break,  from  191,200,000  pounds  in  1870  to  423,400,000  in 
1901.  Since  then  it  has  steadily  declined.  It  is  predicted  that 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  consumption  of  shoddy  and  inevitably 
less  consumption  of  wool  in  1905  than  in  1904. 

Australian  Sugar  Production. 

According  to  'The  British  Trade  Journal,  there  are  immense 
areas  in  Queensland  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  New  South 
Wales  where  every  description  of  semi-tropical  crops  can  be  grown, 
including  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter 
along  systematic  lines  has  rapidly  developed  oi  late  years,  the 
extensive  employment  of  imported  colored  labor  greatly  facilitating 
in  the  work.  At  first  operations  were  conducted  in  a  primitive 
fashion,  each  sugar-grower  having  his  own  crushing  mill.  In  this 
way  considerable  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  juice.  Now 
the  majority  of  growers  sell  their  cane  direct  to  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  which  has  large  and  well  equipped  sugar  mills 
at  various  points  in  the  north.  In  Queensland  the  State  Govern- 
ment advances  money  on  mortgage  for  the  construction  of  sugar 
mills  on  the  co-operative  principle.  Already  some  fifteen  of  these 
establishments  have  been  erected,  costing  from  $100,000  to  $300,- 
000,  according  to  size  and  capacity.  They  are  fitted  with  the  best 
machinery,  and  managed  by  experienced  men. 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  Australia  requires  179,000 
tons  of  sugar  every  year.  The  average  annual  production  is  esti- 
mated at  142,400  tons,  necessitating  the  further  production  or 
importation  of  36,600  tons.  There  is  a  duty  of  £6  per  ton  on 
sugar  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  the  excise  duty  being 
fixed  at  £3,  but  a  bounty  of  £2  per  ton  is  allowed  on  all  Aus- 
tralian sugar  grown  by  white  labor.  In  New  South  Wales  85  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  is  grown  by  white  labor,  showing  a  disposition 
to  profit  by  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Government.  Under 
the  circumstances  a  gradual  increase  in  the  production  may  be 
looked  for,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  many  years  there  may 
be  a  new  com  competitor  in  the  European  markets  with  West 
Indian,  Java  and  other  cane  sugars. 

Christchurch  International  Exhibition. 

An  international  exhibition  of  considerable  importance  is  to 
be  held  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  from  December,  1906,  to 
April,  1907.  While  originally  a  project  of  the  city  authorities,  it 
will  receive  assistance  from  the  Government.  The  site  selected  is 
Hagley  Park,  Christchurch,  said  to  be  the  finest  park  in  New 
Zealand,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  show  three  times  as  big 
as  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  fact  that  New  Zealand  imports  the 
greater  part  of  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  manufactured 
goods,  is  likely  to  attract  a  large  representation  from  abroad, 
especially  as  the  management  have  decided  to  make  no  charge  for 
space  in  the  case  of  oversea  exhibits.  It  is  expected  that  the  ship- 
ping companies  will  issue  a  special  tariff  of  reduced  rates  on  goods 
intended  for  display,  and  as  Christchurch  is  only  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  Port  Lyttelton,  there  will  be  little  expense  in  the  matter 
of  inland  freights. 

West  Indiam  Trade. 

According  to  the  M.on,treal  8 tar,  shipping  men  Of  that  city  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  monthly  service  between  Canada  and  Cuba, 
as  is  proposed,  would  hardly  meet  requirements.  They  believe 
that  if  Canada  is  to  take  hold  of  the  question  in  earnest  and  de- 
velop trade  with  the  West  India  Islands  up  to  its  proper  stand- 
ard, the  vessels  must  not  only  be  as  good  as  those  now  operating 
between  the  United  States  and  West  Indian  ports,  but  also  that 
the  service  must  be  frequent. 

The  amount  of  goods  consumed  by  the  West  Indies  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  surprisingly  large,  and  this  trade  is  now  vir- 
tually all  centred  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been  care- 
fully fostered  for  years.  For  instance,  the  monthly  imports  of 
flour  into  Demerara  alone  for  the  past  four  years  have  averaged 
15,000  barrels,  while  in  Trinidad  the  figures  run  over  20,000  bar- 
rels.   In  1900  Demerara  bought  7,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  90,000 


bushels  of  oats,  33,000  bushels  of  peas,  9,800  tubs  of  butter,  and 
5,593  boxes  of  cheese. 

If  an  adequate  Canadian  service  were  provided,  Canadian 
ports  would  handle  the  15,000  bales  of  tobacco  and  the  1,000,000 
bunches  of  bananas  which  we  buy  every  year  from  Cuba,  and 
which  now  reach  us  by  way  of  United  States  ports.  Last  year, 
after  the  close  of  St.  Lawrence  navigation,  it  is  stated  that  45,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  were  received  into  Canada,  every  pound  of 
which  came  via  United  States  ports.  Many  other  commodities, 
such  as  molasses  and  coffee,  and  general  cargo,  which  might  be 
picked  up  at  ports  of  call,  would  help  to  swell  the  traffic  into  one 
of  considerable  volume.  So  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  service  which  Montreal  shippers  are  advocating  would 
prove  a  profitable  one. 

Trade  Openings  in  Mexico. 

Discussing  the  openings  for  British  trade  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Biork- 
lund,  clerk  to  His  Majesty's  Legation,  writes  as  follows  in  the 
Foreign  Office  Reports  for  April,  1905:  — 

"With  the  development  of  the  country,  the  opening  up  of  new 
districts,  both  agricultural  and  mining,  the  building  of  the  port 
works  and  other  public  works,  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
sanitation  of  many  of  the  large  towns  of  the  Republic,  the  start- 
ing of  new  industries,  etc.,  an  ample  field  is  open  for  all  kinds 
of  articles  which  in  former  years  were  never  even  thought  of  for 
this  market.  Electricity,  too,  a  power  which  under  the  present 
conditions  seems  destined  to  take  the  place  of  steam  and  water, 
supplies  motive  power  in  districts  which  last  century  were  still 
considered  to  be  too  far  from  any  centre  to  be  of  any  importance 
either  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes.  This  furnishes  a 
sufficient  proof  that  commerce  in  general  is  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  formerly;  and  foreign  capital  has  found  its  way 
into  the  country  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry.  The  Am- 
ericans have  taken  advantage  of  this  in  a  very  great  measure, 
and  American  enterprises  are  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  many  places  are  very  prosperous.  The  Germans 
also  are  rapidly  increasing  their  commercial  interests  in  this 
country,  many  of  the  large  breweries  being  controlled  by  German 
capitalists;  the  hardware  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  in 
their  hands;  but  the  iron  smelters  and  refineries  are  not  German 
companies.  Agricultural  companies  have  been  formed  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  for  operation  in  Mexico, 
as  also  mining  companies;  but  British  influence  is  felt  in  a  very 
small  measure  as  compared  with  the  former." 

Iron  and  Cement  Trade  of  Germany. 

The  iron  trade  of  Germany  for  1904  was  decidedly  disap- 
pointing, according  to  H.  M.  Consul  Schwabach,  Berlin.  The  con- 
dition of  the  pig  iron  industry  has  come  to  be  largely  a  question 
of  exports.  The  requirements  of  the  home  market  are  compara- 
tively stable.  They  are  slowly  increasing  since  the  collapse  of 
1901,  but  have  not  approached  the  record  of  1900.  The  reduced 
consumption  placed  before  the  pig  iron  works  the  alternative  of 
either  reducing  their  output  by  a  third  or  even  more,  or  forcing 
the  exports  by  sacrificing  profits.  They  chose  the  latter  course, 
with  the  result  that  the  exports  of  iron  and  manufactures  of 
iron  rose  from  1,509,887  tons  in  1899  to  3,481,224  tons  in  1903. 
These  sales  were  effected  at  prices  which  left  very  small  or  no 
profit  at  all  to  the  works,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
cry  against  German  "dumping"  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  else- 
where. The  adoption  of  similar  tactics  by  United  States  manu- 
facturers so  encroached  upon  this  export  trade  that  the  German 
Steel  Works  Syndicate  decided  in  April,  1904,  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  dumping,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  those  iron  works 
that  relied  on  the  export  business  for  a  very  large  part  of  their 
production. 

The  cement  industry  is  said  to  have  recovered  to  some  extent 
from  the  depression  which  prevailed,  owing  to  overproduction, 
during  1901,  1902,  1903.  Efforts  made  to  form  a  general  syndi- 
cate proved  unsuccessful,  but  the  organization  of  local  syndicates 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  aided  very  materially  in  im- 
proving the  situation. 
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343  AGENCIES — Glasgow — A  correspondent  in  charge  of  a  Glas- 
gow Branch  of  a  wholesale  London  house  has  time  at  his  dis- 
posal to  introduce  Canadian  goods,  and  desires  to  communi- 
cate with  manufacturers  wishing  to  appoint  an  agent.  Re- 
ferences are  offered. 

344  Lille — A  correspondent  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  French  tech- 
nical school  is  about  to  open  business  on  his  own  account  and 
is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  firms  in  France.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  Lille. 

345  A  middle-aged  man  in  Glasgow  who  has  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  and  can  produce  the  best  of  references,  offers  his 
services  to  a  Canadian  firm  or  firms  desiring  representation 
in  England. 

346  A  London,  England,  firm,  operating  largely  in  South  Ameri- 
can markets,  that  has  a  branch  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  is  open- 
ing houses  in  Chili,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  desires  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  shippers  willing  to  cater  for  South  African 
trade.    References  are  forwarded. 

347  Madrid — A  company  recently  incorporated  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
carrying  on  the  business  of  importers  and  dealers  in  British 
and  American  manufactured  goods,  solicits  correspondence 
from  Canadians  wishing  to  develop  trade  with  Spain. 

348  Sydney — A  correspondent  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  who  has  intro- 
duced successfully  a  number  of  lines  of  goods  manufactured 
by  United  States  firms,  desires  to  turn  his  attention  to  Cana- 
dian shippers,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  agencies  for  any 
goods  that  can  compete  in  Sydney.  This  correspondent  is  at 
present  in  Canada,  and  wishes  to  make  connections  while 
here. 

349  Wesit  Indies — A  correspondent  who  for  some  years  has  been 
representing  some  of  the  best  Canadian  export  manufacturers 
in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  is  prepared  to  under- 
take further  agencies.  He  has  rerently  increased  his  travel- 
ling staff,  and  reports  business  in  the  West  Indies  much 
brighter  than  for  some  time  past. 

350  Agricultural  Implements — A  corr mission  merchant  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  importing  American  machines,  hardware,  etc., 
desires  to  secure  the  Canadian  agency  of  a  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements.  This  correspondent  is  well  known 
to  some  Canadian  shippers. 

351  Apples — A  firm  in  London  importing  large  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  desires  to  make  business  connections 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  apples.    References  are  forwarded. 

352  Apples — A  Copenhagen  firm  desires  to  get  into  direct  busi- 
ness connection  with  reliable  Canadian  packers  of  fresh  ap- 
ples in  barrels  for  export. 

353  Automobiles,  Motor  Cycles,  Billiard  Tables,  Wood-Working 
Machinery,  Musical  Instruments,  Paimts,  Varnishes,  Paint 
Brushes,  etc. — A  correspondent  carrying  on  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  Tanjore,  South  India,  desires  to  purchase  the  above 
in  quantities.  He  asks  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Port  of  Madras, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  delivery.  References  will  be  forwarded 
on  request. 

354  Boards,  Piano  Key — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London,  Eng- 
land, doing  a  large  business  in  the  above,  desires  to  purchase 
same  in  Canada.  They  are  wanted  4  feet  long  by  14  inches, 
15  inches,  16  inches  and  18  inches  wide.  Sample  has  been 
forwarded. 

355  Cereals,  Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc. — A  young  Canadian, 
resident  for  some  time  in  the  Southern  States  is  about  to 
open  up  manufacturers'  agency  business  in  Mexico,  and  de- 


sires to  communicate  witli  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above 
and  other  lines  of  goods  who  wish  their  produce  introduced 
in  that  market. 

356  Cheese,  Butter,  Eggs,  Bacon,  etc. — A  London,  England,  pro- 
vision merchant  has  asked  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above. 

357  Doors,  Metallic  Ceilings  and  Articles  for  Building  Trade — A 
general  ' wholesale  and  commission  agent  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
desires  to  purchase  the  above  articles  3%,  30  days  c.i.f., 
Hamburg.   A  number  of  references  are  forwarded. 

358  Flour  and  Apples — A  Copenhagen  correspondent  asks  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  millers  of  wheat  flour  and  shippers  of 
green  apples  in  barrels. 

359  Furniture,  Bedroom  Chairs,  Roll  Top  Desks,  Telescope  Tables 
— Glasgow  House  desires  to  procure  the  agency  for  the 
lines  mentioned  above. 

360  Ham  and  Bacon,  Cheese,  Flour,  Feed,  Pease  amd  Beans — En- 
quiry is  received  from  a  general  importer  and  commission 
agent  in  Jersey,  England,  who  has  been  carrying  on  a  whole- 
sale business  since  1891.  He  asks  for  quotations  on  the  above 
goods  delivered  in  Jersey. 

361  Joinery,  Wheelbarrows,  Skewers,  Roofing  Slate,  etc. — A  firm 
of  manufacturers'  agents  in  England  in  a  position  to  push  the 
sale  of  the  above  articles  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian houses. 

362  Machinery,  Skewers,  etc. — A  Canadian  firm  desires  to  pur- 
chase machines  for  manufacturing  waste  pieces  of  hardwood 
into  tooth  picks,  skewers,  etc. 

363  Machinery,  Match  Making — A  correspondent  in  Liscard,  Eng- 
land, asks  for  quotations  and  prices  on  all  classes  of  match 
making  machinery.  He  wishes  everything  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  a  small  plant. 

364  Merchandise,  General — A  firm  in  London,  England,  who  are 
interested  largely  in  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  are  de- 
sirous of  negotiating  with  Canadian  manufacturers  or  ship- 
pers in  a  position  to  eater  for  that  market. 

365  Merchandise,  General — A  Glasgow,  Scotland,  firm  asks  for 
quotations  on  any  surplus  stock  that  manufacturers  may 
have  to  dispose  of  in  Great  Britain.  Casli  payment  will  be 
made  for  any  goods  purchased. 

366  Paints  and  Painters'  Supplies,  Coach  and  Railway  Varnishes, 
etc..  Colors,  Tar,  Lanterns — A  wholesale  dealer  and  general 
importer  in  Mayaveram,  India,  asks  for  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  the  above  articles. 

367  Paper,  News — A  firm  in  Bradford,  England,  having  a  large 
connection  among  buyers  of  paper  desires  to  secure  the 
agency  for  newspaper  in  reels  or  reams. 

368  Paitent  Rights — A  Glasgow,  Scotland,  house  is  at  present  in 
need  of  a  Canadian  agent  or  firm  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of' 
Canadian  patent  rights. 

369  Produce — A  firm  that  is  recommended  to  us  and  well  spoken, 
of  in  London  desires  to  communicate  with  shippers  of  pro- 
duce with  the  end  in  view  of  establishing  business  relations. 
References  are  forwarded. 

370  Produce — A  cold  storage  company  in  the  North  of  England; 
is  seeking  to  establish  business  relations  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  produce. 

371  Tar,  Coal — A  New  York  export  commission  house  makes  en- 
quiries for  Canadian  exporters  of  coal  tar. 

372  Wheat,  Cheese,  Flour  and  Produce— A  firm  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants established  in  Belfasit,  Ireland,  in  1883,  desires  to  pur- 
chase the  above  and  other  articles  in  the  same  line  in  Can- 
ada. They  forward  references  and  are  willing  to  arrange 
payment  on  terms  that  will  be  satisfactory. 


Wanted. 

Superintendent  for  large  machinery  plant  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Energetic,  experienced  man  required.  Address  enquir- 
ies to  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 
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CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  DOMINION. 

{Continued  from  page  616). 
tinue  to  improve  and  to  develop  even  more  tlian  they  have  done 
in  the  past  decade.  Canada,  with  its  immense  natural  resources, 
and  its  water  power  should,  in  time  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  assistance  in  the  lines  indicated,  become  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  the  world's  supplies. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I 
received,  in  preparing  the  previous  edition  of  this  paper,  from 
Mr.  Fred.  P.  Clappison,  B.A.,  then  Fellow  in  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  who  gathered  together  for  me  from 
all  quarters  much  of  the  information  required  for  this  short  and 
imperfect  account  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  Dominion. 
In  particular  his  help  in  connection  with  the  statistics  contained 
in  the  text  and  in  the  appendices  was  invaluable.  Much  of  what 
appeared  before  has  been  repeated,  though  many  alterations, 
omissions  and  additions  have  been  necessary.  To  the  gentlemen 
who  so  kindly  answered  enquiries  as  to  their  particular  indus- 
tries and  placed  valuable  material  at  my  disposal,  I  desire  also 
to  convey  my  hearty  thanks. 

The  End. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready-Made  Houses. — The  house  problem,  one  of  the  most 
serious,  perhaps,  that  the  western  settler  has  to  confront,  is  in  a 


fair  way  to  be  solved  through  the  placing  upon  the  market  of 
ready-made  houses.  The  British  Columbia  Mills  Timber  &  Trad- 
ing Company,  of  Vancouver,  have  gone  into  this  business  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  their  first  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  we  ac- 
knowledge, comes  to  us  almost  as  a  revelation.  The  structures 
which  they  illustrate  are  of  the  permanent  rather  than  the  port- 
able variety,  yet  they  can  be  shipped  in  easily-handled  parts,  put 
together  with  a  minimum  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and  when 
completed  afford  a  thoroughly  waterproof,  convenient,  inexpen- 
sive and  handsome  dwelling. 

Sawmill  Machinery, — "Setting  Machines  for  Sawmills"  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  the  William  Hamilton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Ltd.,  of  Peterborough,  Ontario.  The  mechan- 
ism of  these  wonderful  devices,  which  are  the  admiration  of 
every  visitor  to  a  modern  sawmill,  is  set  forth  in  detail,  special 
emphasis  of  course  being  laid  upon  the  advantages  of  machines 
of  the  Hamilton  make. 

Wire  Fencing. — By  the  liberal  use  of  half-tone  illustrations 
showing  farm  life  at  its  best,  the  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  imparted  a  most  attractive  appearance  to  their  1905  cata- 
logue. The  advertising  feature  in  each  of  these  illustrations  has 
been  brought  out  prominently  by  retouching  the  photographs,  so 
that  the  fences  stand  out  perfectly  white.  A  large  variety  of 
styles  are  shown,  including  both  plain  and  ornamental,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  accessories  needed  for  setting  the 
fences  up. 
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This  "  Made  in  Canada  "  Car 
is  a  big  success.  It  has  power, 
good  lines,  is  luxurious  in  finish  and 
appointments,  but  best  of  all  it  can 
stand  the  rack  and  wear  of  Canadian 
Roads.  It's  a  Car  built  particularly 
for  Canadian  Roads — The  "Russell." 


Specifications  :  12  to  14  horsepower,  double  cylinder  opposed  engine— situated  under  the  bonnet  in  front, 
driving  through  a  slide  gear  transmission  with  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Bovel  gear  drive  direct  to 
rear  axle.  90  inch  wheel  base.  Wheels  30  x  3^  inches.  Gasoline  capacity  for  two  hundred  miles.  Body  of  hand- 
some design,  with  side  entrance  tonneau,  which  is  also  easily  detachable,  so  as  bo  be  used  for  runabout  purposes. 
Color — Ultramarine  blue  bodj'  with  light  running  gear. 

Equipment  :    Two  oil  lamps,  tail  lamp,  horn,  and  ten  thousand  mile  odometer.       Price,  $1,500. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE— 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.,  Limited 

AUTOMOBILE  CORNER.    (Bay  and  Temperance  Streets)  -      -  TORONTO. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
Itie  STANDARD  PACKINGS. 


ENGINE  PACKINGS. 

COLD  WATER  SWEATING  PIPES  are  remedied  by  our  SPECIAL  COVERING. 

EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  tc  ASBESTOS  CO. 


Montreal  Branch ;  369  St.  Jamea  Street. 


74  York  Street.  TORONTO, 


May,  1905  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA  631 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 


We  are  prepared  to  design  and  erect  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK  OF  ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS,  including  STEEL  BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  JIB  and  TRAVEL- 
LING CRANES,  SMOKE  STACKS,  STAND  PIPES,  WATER  TANKS  and 
RIVETED  STEEL  PLATE  WORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works:  TORONTO,  ONT, 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

MONTREAL     HALIFAX     OTTAWA     WINNIPEG     CALGARY     VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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HART  CORUNDUM 
WHEEL  CO., 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON  -  CANADA 


THE  OLD' RELIABLE 


Cyclone  Grinder 

No.  17 

Buiit  on  Scientific  Principles,  Bearings  absolutely  DUST 
PROOF,  Automatic  Oilers,  to  carry  2  wheels  12  to  16 
in.  diameter,  3  in.  thick. 

Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor  -  42  inches 
Distance  between  wheels  -       -    30  " 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars  " 
Size  of  bearings  -  -  -  8  x  1-9/ 16  " 
Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor  5  and  6  x  4^^  " 
Diameter  of  collars       -       -       -  6  " 

Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  35  " 
Size  of  base     -       -       -       -       23  x  27  " 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  15  x  16  x  4^ 
inches  face. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley,  8  in.  diameter,  5  in.  face, 
and  should  run  about  650  revs,  per  minute. 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  17 


Our  Pure  Crystal  Corundum  Saw  Gummers  have 
no  equal  for  their  Rapid^  Cool^  Cutting  Properties. 

Read  the  followingifrom  Bulletin  180  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 

"Often  a  distinction  is  made  between  emery  and  corundum,  many  persons  not  recognizing  emery  as  a 
variety  of  corundum.  Emery  is  a  mechanical  admixture  of  corundum  and  magnetite  or  hematite.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  presence  of  corundum  in  the  emery  that  gives  to  it  its  abrasive  qualities  and  makes  it  of  commercial 
value,  and  the  abrasive  efficiency  of  emeries  varies  according  to  the  percentage  of  corundum  they  contain." 

Emery  is  imported,  mined  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  contains  only  about  25  per  cent,  corundum.  Our 
Crystal  Corundum  is  guaranteed  to  be  98  per  cent,  pure  alumina,  a  Canadian  product,  mined  and  manufactured 
by  Canadians  for  Canadians. 


Write  for  CaLtaLlo^ue. 


Prices  on  aLpplicdLtion. 
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BETTER  GALVANIZING 

Contractors  and  other  large  consumers  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Metal 
should  investigate  our  elaborate  line  of  Art  Metal  work. 

By  a  new  process  a  grade  of  Galvanizing  is  produced  hitherto  un- 
equalled. Not  only  is  ever}^  edge  and  cutting  thoroughly  zinc  covered 
by  individual  dipping,  but,  by  the  almost  chemically  pure  zinc  used  and 
a  peculiar  knack  in  its  application,  an  ahsolute  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  all  our  Galvanized  Roofing,  Shingles,  etc. 

In  ordinary  galvanizing  the  zinc  merely  forms  a  coating  on  the 
surface,  a  coating  that  any  undue  bendinac  is  liable  to  crack  and  cause 
an  electrolytic  action  to  ensue  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  zinc 
plates  turned  out  by  our  factory  can  be  bent  back  and  forth  many 
times  at  sharp  angles  without  exposing  the  coated  iron  or  steel  in  the 
slightest  crack  or  seam.  Such  galvanizing  lasts  and  wears  and 
satisfies. 

Don't  fall  into  the  impolitic  error  of  thinking  it  to  a  builder's  or 
contractor's  interest  that  a  piece  of  galvanizing  wear  "NOT  TOO 
LONG."  The  reputation  gained  and  new  work  secured  by  the  use  of 
high-class  Metal  that  wears  the  way  ours  does,  outweighs  any  advantage 
that  comes  from  renewing  poorly  done  work. 

We  make  every  kind  of  Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  and 
desire  the  trade  that  gives  QUALITY  first  consideration,  and  under- 
stands its  relation  to  price. 

  We  have  just  issued  the  most  elaborate, 

complete  and  comprehensive  Catalogue  ever 
offered  to  the  Metal  Trade.  It  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  all  that's  practical  and 
beautiful  in  art  manipulation  of  Sheet 
Metal.  Book  contains  440  pages,  superbly 
bound  and  illustrated.  We  send  it  free, 
upon  request  from  any  builder,  contractor 
or  dealer  of  responsibility. 


OUR  NEW 
$10,000 
CATALOGUE 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  GOODS  MADE  BY 


METALLIC  ROOFING  COMPANY 


Metallic  Shingles 

Metallic  Tiles 

Metallic  Siding 

Metallic  Clapboards 

Metallic  Awnings 

Metallic  Interior  (Art  Finish) 

Metallic  Ceilings 

Metallic  Ventilating — Ceiling  Centres 
Metallic  Cornices 
Metallic  Wall  Designs 

Metallic  Pressed  Ornaments  and  Enrichments 
Metallic  Capitals 
Galvanized  Eavetroughs 
Galvanized  Conductor  Pipe 
Metallic  Skylights 
Metallic  Ventilators 
Metallic  Lathing—''  Hayes  "  Patent 
Metallic  Fireproof  Doors  and  Shutters 
Metallic  Fronts  for  Stores  and  Buildings,  old 
or  new 

Metallic  Fireproof  Windows  (Wired  Glass) 
Metallic  Window  Frames 
Metallic  Doors  and  Window  Caps 
Metallic  Sills  (for  Cupolas,  etc.) 


THE  METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS    -    CONTRACTORS    -    EXPORTERS       -      .      .      -        TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Established  20  years.  Cable  Address:    '■'Metallic,'"  Toronto.     A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Codes. 

Strict  compliance  is  always  given  to  the  peculiar  and  specific  shipping  and  packing  requirements  of  loreign  buyers. 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


DR,V 


Cable  Address 
"Pure" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOR  OUR  MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
"Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  and  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 
The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed  packages. 


The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co^,  Limited 

Hamilton,  Canada 
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DODGE 


STANDARD  WOOD 
SPLIT  PULLEYS 

With  Staadardized  laierchangeable  Bushiiv^  System. 


Ii\  perfect  Balance 
Finished  Waterproof 
Position  Compression 


"Recognized  the 
world  over  as  the 
•BEST*  in  Wood 
P\illeys." 


OUTPUT  AND  SALES  EXCEED  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS  COMBINED. 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  HOUSES  IN  EACH 

IMPORTANT  CENTRE. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


DODGE  MANVFACTVRING  CO. 


TORONTO 


ONT. 


MONTREAL  BRANCH;     419  ST.  JAMES  ST. 
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TO  CANADIAN  BANKERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 


Your  Sales  Department  cannot  suffer  from  ovei 

will  suffice,  it  will  be  t 


Inspect  the  July  l4:^ue  o/*  thii 

Vtibltshed  by  Internaf tonal  Mercantile  ^yigencyr  of  Canadcl 


Because  It  Will 

Contain  in  ALL  NEW  TOWNS  the  names 
and  ratings  of  every  business  man  there  up 
to  date  of  going  to  press. 

Because  It  Will 

Contain  complete  Gazetteer  Matter  with  ex= 
pensive  and  complete  County  and  Provincial 
Maps  showing  all  Transportation  and  Express 
Routes  in  red  ink,  fully  indexed. 

Because  It  Will 

Contain  all  trade  information  in  a  portable 
concise  style,  with  Thumb=Nail  Index  to 
Cities  and  Provinces. 


Because  It  Will 

Contain  the  name  of  a  reputable  solicitor  for 
each  town  and  district  to  whom  you  can  safely 
confide  your  collections  or  legal  business  with= 
out  extra  charge. 


Because  It  Will 

Contain  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  and 
intelligible  KEY  TO  RATINGS  published  in 
any  guide,  giving  14  distinct  and  definite 
credit  ratings,  with  each  of  the  21  capital 
ratings,  as  compared  with  the  three  and  four 
indefinite  ratings  in  other  agency  books. 

Because  It  Will 

Contain  in  its  analytical  ratings  a  distinction 
between  the  apparent  moneyed  worth  and 
habit  of  payment  of  all  traders,  showing  at  a 
glance  CAPITAL,  METHOD  OF  MEETING 
OBLIGATIONS,  AND  THE  EXPERIENCE 
OF  THOSE  WITH  WHOM  THE  DEALER 
HAS  HAD  BUSINESS  RELATIONS. 

Because  It  Will 


Contain  names  and  ratings  of  Physicians, 
Dentists  and  Barbers. 


101 


INTERNATIONAL  MERGANTIM 

TORONTO      MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 
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IIERCHANTS,  JOBBERS  r  CREDIT  GRANTORS. 


fotection  —  but  if  one  Really  Good  Authority 
)!ur  own  interest  to 


Canadian  F^eJ^erence  ^BooK^^ 

imited,   be_fore  yoxi  Arrange  _for  Ftirfher  ^ernJice. 


Because  It  Will  Not 

Contain  any  blank  ratings,  thereby 
securing  to  you  a  reduction  of  40  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  your  reports. 

Because  It  Will  Not 

Contain  any  "dead"  names  to  waste 
your  postage  and  stationery  on. 

Because  it  is  a  Canadian 
Book 

Compiled  by  and  for  Canadians,  treat- 
ing of  matters  distinctly  Canadian, 
printed  and  published  in  Canada. 

Because 

You  will  get  the  best  value  for  your 
money,  which  will  be  kept  in  circu= 
lation  in  your  own  country. 


JLooK.  into  this  matter _for  yourself.  Our 
representati-Oe  te>itl  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  "pro-Ce  up." 


KEY  TO  RATINGS 

EXPLANATION 

CAPITAL,        .       .       .        Indicated  by  Large  Letters. 
HABIT  OF  PAYMENT,  "        "  Numerals, 


i  %  Takes  discount. 
I  1  Prompt, 
"l  2  Medium. 
I  3  Slow. 


STANDING, 


{  S  good. 
Small  Letters,        f  fair. 


ESTIMATED  CAPITAL. 


A. 

$10,000,000  an 

d  over. 

B. 

5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

C. 

3,000,000  to 

5,000,000 

D. 

1,000,000  to 

3,000,000 

E. 

500,000  to 

1,000,000 

F. 

300,000  to 

600,000 

G. 

200,000  to 

300,000 

H. 

100,000  to 

200,000 

J. 

75,000  to 

100,000 

K. 

-50,000  to 

75,000 

L. 

35,000  to 

50,000 

M. 

25,000  to 

35,000 

N. 

15,000  to 

25,000 

O. 

10,000  to 

15,000 

P. 

5,000  to 

10,000 

Q. 

4,000  to 

5,000 

R. 

3,000  to 

4,000 

S. 

2,000  to 

3,000 

T. 

1,000  to 

2,000 

V. 

500  to 

1,000 

W. 

Under 

600 

X. 

No  apparent  basis  for  Capital  Rating. 

z. 

Indicates  indefinite  capitalization,  ow- 
ing to  organization  not  being  fully 
completed,  reorganization,  etc. 

Capital  subject  to  responsibilities  of 

GOOD 
STANDING 


FAIR 

STANDING 

STANDING 

"f" 

%%  1g   2e:   3g    %f  If  2-f  3f    %-  1-  2-3-    ?  o 


HABIT  OF  PAYMENT. 


two  or  more  businesses. 


Using  any  two  Capital  Rating  letters,  e.g.  "O.L.,"  indicates  amount 
of  Capital  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  estimated  to  be  between  the 
two  amounts  covered  by  the  letters  used,  e.g.,  "  O.L."t-$10,000  to $50,000. 

COPYRIGHTED  1904  BY  INTERNATIONAL  MEBCANTILE  AGENCV  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED. 


iCENGY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

LONDON       OTTAWA       HAMILTON,  etc. 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  FURNACE. 


In  the  Murphy  automatic  smokeless  furnace,  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  an  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
cheap  slack  coal.  The  construction  of  the  furnace  is  shown  in 
the  transverse  section,  Fig.  1,  and  in  the  halftone.  Fig.  2.  Coal 
is  introduced,  either  mechanically  or  by  hand,  into  the  magazines 
at  each  side,  and  from  these  descends  by  gravity  upon  the  in- 
clined grate  bars  lat  either  side  of  the  furnace. 

Stoker  boxes,  moving  crosswise  of  the  furnace,  push  the  coal 
from  the  magazines  out  upon  the  grate  bars,  and  half  the  bars, 
which  are  pinioned  at  their  upper  ends,  are  moved  by  a  rocker 
bar  at  the  lower  ends  alternately  labove  and  below  the  surface  of 
the  stationary  grate  bars,  thus  breaking  up  the  clinker  and  sift- 
ing it  and  the  ash  through  into  the  pit  below.  The  furnace  is 
installed  in  front  of  the  boiler  proper  and  a  furnace  arch  serves 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  burning  gases  so  that  the  com- 
bustion will  be  complete  before  the  gases  leave  the  furnace 
chamber.  Back  of  the  grate  is  a  continuation  of  the  furnace 
arch  and  a  brick  wall,  which  acts  as  la  further  combustion  cham- 
ber to  complete  the  burning  of  the  gases. 

Grate  bars  are  cast  hiillow  and  receive  from  the  exhaust  of 
the  stoker  engine  steam  which  escapes  through  small  openings  on 
either  side  of  the  clinker  grinder  so  as  to  soften  the  clinker. 
The  clinker  grinder,  which  is  shown  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
in  Fig.  1,  is  hollow  and  connected  by  a  2-inch  pipe  with  the  smoke 
flue,  so  that  the  cold  air  passing  through  will  prevent  destruction 
by  heat. 

For  operating  the  furnace,  a  small  engine  is  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  battery  of  the  boilers  and  geared  into  a  reciprocating 
bar,  which  passes  across  the  entire  front,  as  shown  in  Fig  2. 
Heated  air  is  supplied  through  ducts,  which  pass  under  the  cok- 
ing plate,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  The  speed  of  the  stoker  boxes  and 
grate  bars  can  be  regulated  to  conform  to  any  rate  of  combustion 
required. 

By  the  automatic  action  of  the  furnace,  the  removal  of  ash 
and  clinker  is  made  continuous,  so  that  the  fire  is  always  kept 
clean.  Coking  surface  is  supplied  so  that  the  volatile  gases  are 
driven  off  before  the  coal  is  thrown  upon  the  hofpart  of  the 
grate;  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  combustion  chamber  so 


that  the  gases  are  fully  burned,  and  heated  air  is  supplied  so 
that  there  are  left,  when  the  gases  pass  to  the  ehinmey,  no  un- 
burned  hydrocarbons  to  form  smoke.  Designs  have  been  fully 
perfected  for  installing  the  Murphy  furnace  under  any  type  of 
flre-tube   or  water-tube  boiler,   and  ample   capacity  is  always 


Fig.  1.    Cross  Section  of  Mubphy  Smokeless  Fubnace. 


allowed  to  run  the  boiler  at  50  per  cent,  or  more  above  its  rating 
with  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal. 

The  Murphy  Furnace  has  been  on  the  market,  commercially, 
25  years;  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  furnaces  installed  21 
and  22  years  ago  have  been  in  continuous  use  under  the  same 
boilers. 

Murphy  Furnaces  are  manufactured  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
home  plant  for  the  United  States,  and  a  branch  factory  has  been 
established  in  Walkerville,  Ontario,  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  with  general  administrative  office,  510  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  Ontario. 


Fig.  2.    View  of  Murphy  Furnace  in  Part  Section. 
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1905  1905 

DOMINION  FAIR 

SEPTEMBER  27  TO  OCTOBER  7 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICVLTVRAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY 

in  the  Historic  a-nd  Picturesque  City  of 

NEW  WESTMINSTER   -    -  B.C. 

Located  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley — '*  The  California  of  Canada.** 


$100,000.00  IN  PRIZES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  $100,000.00 


THE  RAREST  OPPORTUNITY  Canadians  have  ever  had  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
of  the  Dominion,  its  varied  and  unlimited  resources,  and  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  trade  development  within  its  borders,  is  offered  at  the  1905  National  Exhibition  in  the 
Royal  City  of  British  Columbia. 

SPACE  FOR  EXHIBITS  of  all  sorts  of  natural  products  and  manufactured  articles  all 
over  the  Dominion. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  in  the  Manufacturers'  Building  can  be  made  to  R.  J. 
YouNGE,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  will  forward  them  to 
New  Westminster. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  will  be  displayed  in  abundance  and 
variety  that  will  be  amazing  to  the  people  of  the  older  Provinces.  These  Exhibits  will 
include  : 

THOROUGHBRED  LIVE  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Luscious  Fruits,  Flowers,  Fragrant  and  Beautiful,  Mammoth 
Timbers,  Minerals,  Fish,  Game,  etc.,  etc. 

ATTRACTION  FEATURES 

The  attractions,  day  and  night,  during  the  eleven  days  of  the  Dominion  Fair,  will  provide  entertainment  of  such  a  unique 
character  as  British  Columbia  is  alone  in  a  position  to  present. 

There  will  be  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  expansive  Province,  and  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  12,000 
Indians,  who  will  exhibit  their  strange  paraphernalia  of  peace  and  war,  their  still  primitive  modes  of  transportation,  their  works 
of  semi-civilized  art  and  superstitious  fancies,  affording  an  insight  into  their  weird  but  interesting  ideas  of  creation  and  life.  A 
programme  of  sports  will  be  provided  for  them,  and  as  the  different  tribes  come  into  competition  the  usual  life  and  death  struggle 
for  supremacy  will  result. 

World's  Championship  Events  in  Rowing  and  Lacrosse,  Military  Parades  and  Exercises,  Horse  Racing,  Wild  West  Bronco 
"  Busting  "  Exhibitions  by  the  most  daring  riders  of  the  plains,  music  by  world  famous  bands,  stupendous  and  dazzling  pyro- 
technic and  electrical  displays. 

GRAND  WATER  CARNIVAL— Parade  of  the  Fraser  River  Salmon  Fishing  Fleet,  Patrol  Boats,  H.M.  Warships,  etc. 

THE  SOCKEYE  RUN— Where  all  such  shows  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  Midway,  Pike  or  Trail  of  World's  Fairs  will  hold 
forth  in  confusion. 

FOR  ALL  INFORMATION  WRITE 

W.  H.  KEARY,  Secretary  and  Manager, 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C. 
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Temagami 


A  Magnificent  Territory  in  New  Ontario,  embracing  all  the  attractions  that  are  sought  after  by  the 


The  building  of  a  new  railway  from  North  Bay  through  the  heart  of  this  grand  territory  opens  up  the  way  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  are  looking  for  new  fields  to  explore  and  for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Temagami  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  offering  the  angler  magnificent  sport.    Black  Bass,  Speckled  Trout,  Lake  Trout, 


In  the  open  season  large  game  attract  the  hunter,  and  Moose  are  plentiful. 
The  region  is  a  Forest  Reserve  open  to  all  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 
Altitude  above  sea  level  over  1000  feet. 
Health  giving  efficacy  in  its  pure  air. 

Temagami  is  the  "Mecca"  for  the  tired  business  man  and  where  more  perfect  rest  and  tranquility  can  be  found  than  even 
the  tired  mind  longs  for  or  fancy  depicts. 

It  is  a  land  of  virgin  forest  with  fishing  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  and  a  land  where  neither  the  settler  nor  the  lumberman 
has  penetrated. 

As  an  objective  point  for  the  canoeist  it  is  a  peerless  region  offering  pleasures  unobtainable  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

And  it's  all  so  easy  too.    Only  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto  by  an  all  rail  route  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  heart  of 
the  happiest  pleasure  grounds  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 

Before  making  any  arrangements  for  your  next  summer's  outing  consider  the  great  attractions  that  this  new  territory  offers. 

Full  particulars,  handsome  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  all  information  can  be  secured  by  applying  to 


Tourist,  Angler  and  Hunter 


Wall-eyed  Pike  and  other  fish  are  found  in  abundance. 


An  Hour's  Catch  on  Granite  Lake,  Temagami  Region. 
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Aug.  26th,  1905 


Sept.  12th,  1905 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 


OF  TORONTO 


MANVTACTV-RCRStUBKRAL  AKT5  BvTI.DNC 
DOMI^JIO^I  (IFCANftDA  inovstwalExhibitii) 
ToRONTC, 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  application  for  space  in  the  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Section,  which  includes : 

Manufactures  &  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Agricultural  Implement  Building, 

Transportation  Building,  Machinery  Hall, 

Stove  Building,  Dairy  Machinery  Exhibits, 

Automobile  Department  and 

PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  Exhibitors  for  display  of  "Process  of  Manufacture, "  or  ma- 
chinery in  motion.    Correspondence  invited.  Address 

C.  B.  McNAUGHT, 

Office;— 70  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO,  ONT.  General  Superintendent  of  Manufactures. 
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E''  MD  0-J 


The  Canadian  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Limited 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 
MONTREAL       -      .      -      -  CANADA. 


genuine: 


'•  SALUTE  " 
Snap  Lever  Oiler. 


"SULTAN " 
Gas  Engine  Oiler, 


"  SHORT- STOP" 
Sight  Feed  Oiler. 


AUTOMATIC  INJECTOR 

OVER  300,000  ENGINEERS  RECOMMEND  THEM 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


"SAFETY" 
Crank  Fin  Oiler. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,       WINDSOR,  Ont. 
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THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
of  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


"^WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  GO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Metal  Lath 


Not  untii  our  present  rapid  process 
of  manufacture  was  it  possible  to 
offer  metal  lathing  at  a  price  under 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  at  which 
price  it  was  only  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  better  classes  of  buildings  where 
fire  proofing  was  the  essential  quality. 
But  now  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  rapid  process  of  manufac- 
ture we  are  able  to  offer 

Pedlar's  "Perfect"  Metal 
LatK  at  10  Cents 

per  square  yard,  at  which  price 
it  can  be  used  in  competition 
to  wood.  It  is  absolutely  Fire 
and  Vermin  Proof.  The  key  is 
positive,  the  mortar  being  held 
securely  in  position  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  Our  lath  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000  yards — ten 
thousand  —  per  10  hours — That's 
why  we  sell  it  so  cheap. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Samples  on  request 


Pedlar  People 

Oshawa,  Ont..  and  Montreal,  Que. 
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Write  (or  ^s^Ssst 
Bulletin 
112. 


THE  JENCKES  MACHINE  CO.,  Limited 

.  .  .  BUILDERS  OF  .  .  . 

BOILERS 

Horizontal  Tubular,  Vertical  Tubular  and  Locomotive 
Types ;  All  sizes ;  Medium  or  high  pressure. 

Complete  steam  plants,  including  engines,  a  specialty. 


Branch  Offlcss  in  Maritime 
Provinces  and  British  Columbia 


Cable  address: 
CHALLENGE 


Codes: 

Liebers,  ABU  1th  Ed.,  Private 


WORKS  AND 
HEAD  OFFICE 


44  Lansdowne 
Street 


SHERBROOKE,  Que. 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economy,  Efficiencyf  Safety,  Durability, 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY  BOILER  GO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t.     =      =  = 

XOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 


PIPE  MACHINES 


FOR.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Sizes  : 


No.  1—2" 
"  2—4" 
"  3—6" 


Each  and  every  one  a  perfect  Machine 
Tool,  opening  dies,  automatic  pump. 
Smaller  sizes  arranged  for  both  hand  and 
power.     Details  on  request. 


THE  R.  McDOUGALL  CO..  LIMITED 

GALT   -   -    -  CANADA. 


BOILERS 

Our  new  Boiler  Works  are  com- 
pletedy  and  with  new  and  modern 
equipment  we  are  in  a  position  to 
turn  out  tiie  best  products  at  short 
notice. 

In  addition  to  Boilers,  we  can 
supply  Engines,  Heaters,  Pumps, 
Condensers,  Piping  and  all  requisites 
for  complete  steam  plants. 

Send  for  Estimates. 

THE  GOLDIE  &  McCULLQCH  CO., 

LIMITED 

GALT  ONTARIO  CANADA 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines, 
Ideal  High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
Boilers,  Steam  and  Power  Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Gyrators, 
Emery  Choppers,  Wood  Working  Machinery,  Shingle 
Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood  Rim 
Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults^ 
and  Vault  Doors. 
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MALLEABLE  CASTINGS 

Orders  for  Large  or  Small  Tonnag-e  in  Malleable  Casting's  Promptly  Executed. 
Newest  and  Best  Equipped  Malleable  Foundry  in  America. 
Fire-Proof  Vaults  for  Pattern  Storag-e. 

a  a  /y^  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


JOHN  MORROW 


MACHINE  SCREW  CO., 

INGERSOLL.  ONTARIO 


LIMITED 


Sadler^Haworth 


Oak  Leather  Belting 


Made  for  CANADIANS. 
By  CANADIANS. 
In  the  land  of  the 

CANADIANS. 
From  CANADIAN  Hides. 

Factories  at 

MONTREAL   -  TORONTO. 


^'Genuine  Oak'' 

(English  tanned) 

Leather  Belting 

and 

Mill  Supplies 

D.  K.  McLaren 


751  Craig  St.,         169  Prince  William  St., 
MONTREAL.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

196  King-  St.  W.,  553  St.  Valier  St., 

TORONTO.  QUEBEC. 
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"/  WOULT*  SAy  TO  STEA.M  USE'RS.—'  If  you  te>ant  to  sa-Ve  coal,  if  you  ivanf  to  ja-Oe 
repair  bills,  if  you  buant  to  pre-OenI  shut-doivn-t,  i_f  you  buant  to  lengthen  the  life  of  your  boilers,  if 
you  Want  to  increase  their  efficiency— then  Scale  Formation  must  be  pre-Cented.' " 

TRI  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE[keeps  boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

For  complete  information  aboutJjT.S.P.  write  to 

%\it  (hmM  Chemical  (Jflantifacturing  €ompang,  ^imitii». 

■JLotiDon,     s     s     Si  Canada. 


Brown's 
Patent  Steel 
Wire  Chaiiv 


If  you  are  interested  in 
Chains,  examine  carefully 
the  perfect  mechanical 
construction  of  the 
Brown's.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  chain  made.  We 
make  it  in  13  sizes. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

We  send  cuts  with  table 
of  breaking  strain,  sample, 
etc.,  upon  request. 

THE 

B.  Greening  Wire  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ont.   IMontreal,  Que. 


Stencil  Paper— for  Stencil  Machine 

put  up  in  100  sheets  of  suitable  size. 

Stencil  Inlis 

both  dry  and  liquid,  all  colors,  brilliant. 
Stencil  Brushes  and  Marking  Pots 

Rubber  Stamps  and  Rubber  Type 

We  furnish  the  shipping;  room  with  the  best  of  everything. 
Send  for  lists. 


Canada  Stencil  Cutting  Machine 


MANUFACTURED    BT  THE 

H/VMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

n.  BARNARD,  Proprietor.  HAMILTON,  ONT 
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H.  G.  Vogel  Co 

30  St.  George  St. 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinicler. 

It  will 
cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  lialf  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL 


i 


7 


FIRE 


Insurance  Rates 

Reduced  40  to 
70  per  cent,  by 
equipping  your 
Buildings  with 


INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOMATIC 

SPRINKLERS 


1    .  _..iri  ii»«irii  V^"' 


•  Full  Size." 


Our  Systems 
Commended 
by  all 

Insurance 
Bodies. 


W.J.  McGUIRE&Co. 


TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR  UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


TKe  Wire  ®.  Cabbie  CompoLrvy,  Montreatl 


PLUG  IP  VOIR  TACTORY  LEAKS 


Know  to  a  minute  what  time  your  employees 
come  in  and  go  out,  or  just  how  much  time 
they  spend  on  a  job.  May  we  explain  how 
The   Premier    Canadian  Time  Recorder 

will  help  you  to  do  this.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  tell  you  that  if  you  know  to  a 
minute  how  much  time  was  spent  on  a  job, 
you  can  figure  to  a  cent  what  that  job  cost  you 
for  TIME.  The  system  is  very  simple,  yet 
very  accurate. 

Do  you  need  a  Watchman's  Time  Detector  ?  We  make  them. 

The  Canadian  Time  Recording  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temporary  Premises,    42  Adelaide  Street  West, 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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ALL  THE  YEAR 
ROUND 

Good  work  is  done  in  our  School 
in  training  Young  Men  and  Women 
to  render  valuable  service  in  busi- 
ness offices  as  Accountants,  Steno- 
graphers, or  Clerks.  We  are  quite 
as  busy  in  August  as  in  January. 
Last  Julj'  we  supplied  no  less  than 


College  Building. 
Eighty  calls  upon  us  for  such  assistance. 

BUSINESS  MEN  know  the  grade  of  our  products. 


We 


know  our  graduates  are  strong  in  their  work,  and,  fresh  from 
the  varied  programme  of  our  excellent  Courses,  they  can  hold 
their  own  any  time  against  experienced  operators  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  get  into  a  groove  and  lose  their  former 
expertness. 

WE  TRAIN  young  people  to  become  capable,  and  we 
recommend  none  but  those  who  are  capable. 


We  are  talking  about  the 


of  Uoronto, 

the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

Catalogue  free.    Write  for  it. 
Address — 

W.  D.  SMAW. 

Principal 

Yonge  and  Gerrard  Sts.  TORONTO. 


W.  D.  Shaw. 


DAVIDSON'S 

STEEL  ENAMELLED  WARE 


Attractive 
in  Color 

Smootti  in 
Finish 

Unequalled 
in  Wear 


OUR  BRANDS 

"COLONIAL" 
"PREMIER" 

STAR 
DECORATED 
and 
WniTE 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 

TINWARE 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned 
and  Lithographed 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES 
TINNED  SPOONS,  &c.,  &c. 


Catalogue  on  application 


THE 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 

MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  3955  King  and  Yonge  Streets 

BRANCH    OFFICES  AT 


Phone 

Phone 

Ottawa 

514 

Bbantfokd 

210 

London  - 

1240 

Brockville  - 

-  105 

Hamilton  - 

97 

Owen  Sound  - 

123 

Kingston 

-  45 

Petbolea  - 

-  22 

Belleville 

-  67 

Port  Hope 

-  22 

Berlin 

180 

Stratford    -  - 

123 

PURE 


BEST 


{TURPENTINE  AND 
\LINSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 


PARAFEINE 
WAX  CANDLES 


A.KLIPSTEIN&CO. 

MONTREAL. 


CHEMICALS 

Aniline  Salts  Chlorate  Potash  &  Soda 

Bleaching-  Powder  Barium  Chloride 

Hyposulphite  Soda  Quebracho 
Yellow  Prussiates  Potash    Sulphate  of  Alumina, 
&  Soda  China  Clay 


Alizarines 


DYE  STUFFS 

Hematines 


ANILINE  COLORS 

Direct  Cotton  Sulphur  Dyes 

Victoria  Blues 

Auramines       Rhodamines  Tartrazine 

SPECIALTIES 

Sulphur  Black  and  Fast  Chrome  Wool  Blacks 

STOCK  AT  17  LEMOINE  STREET,  flONTREAL 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  ■^■^ted 

Head  OffiGe-222  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,      -  MONTREAL 


This  design  a  Guarantee 
of  Quality 


WRAPPING  PAPERS 

ALL  GRADES,  AND  BEST  OF  EACH. 
GREY,  RED-BROWN,  MANILLA,  FIBRE,  TEA,  ETC. 


Samples  and 
Prices  for 
the  Asking. 


CA/NADA  PAPER  CO.,  l,m,teo 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
B 
T 
T 

E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
D 
S 

&c. 


SUPERFINE 
I  LINEN 
RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 

u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
S 


Made  in 
Canada  by 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO, 


HIGH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURKES  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery   Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


10RAU  awjci^. 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and^Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 
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DoiVt  experiment  - 


OFFICE,  t 

SCHOOL.  I 
CHURCH, 

&  LODGE 
FURNITURE 
fine:  bank,office,court  house  And 

DRUG  STORE  FITTiNCS 
A  SPECIALTY 


Just  buy  a  FOHD. 


The  Famous  Ford 

For 1905 

Ford  construction  made  the  Ford  cars  of  1904  famous.   The  same ' 
genius,  skill  and  enterprise  that  produced  the  1904  Ford  has  brought 
the  1905  Model  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection.  The  exper- 
ience gained  in  producing  the  American  Ford  has  all  been  em- 
bodied in  producing  the  Canadian  Ford. 

Double  opposed  motor,  10  H.  P.;  roomy,  side-entrance  tonneau; 
Price  $1,100,  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville.   20  H.  P.  Touring  Car  $2,700. 
For  territory  not  yet  assigned,  we  have  a  good  proposition 
for  enterprising  agents. 

^he  Ford  Motor  Co.  o/  Canada,^ 

Ltd.,        WalRerville.  Ont. 


THE 

standard  Ideal  Sanitary 
Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Bath  Tubs^ 
Lavatories^ 
Sinks^  Urinals^ 
Etc.^  Etc. 

Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Factories  and  Head  Office 
PORT  HOPE,     ONTARIO,  CANADA. 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY,  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

— FOR  BEST  TRADE — 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 


OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

CLOSET  SEATS 
AND  TANKS 

FOR  HOME  AND 
EXPORT  TRADE 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co.,  Ltd. 

GODERICH,  CANADA 


THE  CANADIAN  . . . 
TRADE  INDEX,  1905 


THE  ONLY  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 
OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CAN- 
ADIAN MANUFACTURERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION ,  . 


WATCH  FOR  FURTHER  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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WINDOW,  DOOR  AND  ELEVATOR 

OPE^Ii^GS  MADE  FIREPROOF 

By  installing  our 

METAL  WINDOWS,  Glazed  with  Wired  Glass. 

WILSON'S  riREPROOP  DOORS  AND 
ROLLING  STEEL  CLRTAINS. 

For  prices  and  particulars  address 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  Lil^lTED 

Queen  and  George  Sts.,    -      -  TORONTO 

All  Metal  Trade  Requirements. 


A 


POR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roller  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in. 'diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  11  in.  diameter.  Stean? 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
and  Double  Levers ;  Weights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand;  VVinding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments;  Belt  Driven;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


The  Caiodiao  Coryndum  Wheel  Co^ 


LIMITED 


HAMILTO.N, 


CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Emery,  Corinulum  and  Adamite  Wheels,  made  by  Vitrified, 
Elastic  and  Silicate  Processes. 


ONLY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  VITRIFIED  WHEELS 
IN  CANADA. 


Buy  Cs^rv©LdiaLn  Ma-de  Wheels. 


LEONARO-GORLISS 

Peerless  Self- Oiling  Engines, 
Stationary  Boilers,  Heaters 
AND  Pumps,    Complete  Plants. 

E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,    -    LONDON,  ONT- 


ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street,  MONTREAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 


Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


A  PURELY  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 

ICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  i 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

Jn  use  by  all  the  principal  Kailways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Offlee.  ! 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
t  he  highest  noncondvictor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED   S0LP:LY  BY 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

\  Tf  /  Paris  Exposition.  U)00  ;  Pan-American  Exposition. 

'"^ '^'^  I  Glasgow,  19U1;  Wolverhampton.  19U2,  etc.,  cte. 


PUDDINGTON  S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 


WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE 


PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100,000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 


PAGE  "A 

150-foot  roll,  4  feet  high  S4.00 

150-foot  roll,  5  feet  high   5.00 

150-foot  roll,  6  feet  high   6.00 


F^'j  pi 


pw^  fm\ 


For  poultry  and  garden.    Better  than  old  style.  Of  local  dealer  or  us.   Freight  paid. 

THE  PAGE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  LIE^ITEO  208 
Walkerville,       Montreal,      Toronto,      Winnipeg,      St,  John. 
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P'lllUIII 


TORONTO, MONTREAL,WINNIPEG.VANCOUVER,HALIFAX  &  QUEBEC 


WHATTHE  ASSOCIATION  WOOES  FOR  ITSMEMBERS. 


Binds  the  Manufacturers  of  Canada  together  to  preserve  their  common  rights, 
advance  their  interests  and  build  up  the  Dominion.  Furnishes 
an  Organization  which  can  be  called  into  action 
on  a  moment's  notice. 

INSURANCE 

.Supplies  expert  advice  and  assistance.    Suggests  improvements  in  risks.    Secures  reduction  in  rates. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Offers  the  services  of  an  experienced  transportation  expert  to  deal  with  all  freight  difificulties. 

LEGISLATION 

Keeps  a  close  watch  on  all  legislation,  Dominion  and  Provincial. 

TARIFF 

Conducts  a  wise  and  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  the  protection  necessary  for  Canadian  industries. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

Furnishes  commercial  information  of  all  kinds  concerning  the  markets  of  the  world,  including  trans- 
lations and  financial  reports  on  business  houses. 

LABOR 

Provides  facilities  for  securing  the  supplj'  of  labor  needed  in  an)'  industry. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Distributes  specific  inquiries  from  other  markets  for  Canadian  goods,  and  advertises  Canadian  manu- 
factures in  every  market  on  the  globe. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Secures  representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers  at  leading  expositions,  at  home  and  abroad. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issues  free  (to  members)  a  month!}'  publication  "Industrial  Canada"  recognized  as  the  leading  journal 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Seeks  at  all  times  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  goods  "  Made  in  Canada,"  and  by  ever)'  praiseworthy 
means  to  build  up  Canadian  industries. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  one  hundred  Canadian  business 
men  which  meets  regularly  every  month.  The  work  of  its  various  departments  is  performed  by  standing 
committees  whose  time  is  freely  given  to  the  work  without  remuneration. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  MEMBER,  ALL  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  YOURS. 
USE  THEM.    IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  MEMBER— WHY  NOT? 

ii)JiTn1l 


A  MONTALY 
I^VIEWOF 


Manufacture 

^  ©MMERCE 


DEVOTED  TO 

The  Interests  of  Canada. 

AND  HER 

Manufacturingjndustries.  (y 


INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 


THE 

LEATHER 
BELT 
THAfS 
KNOWN 

'EXTRA' 


MONTREAL  TORONTO 
WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office      -       -  Toronto. 


PRESIDENT  : 

S.  F.  McKINNON,  Esq.,  S.F.McKinnon&Co.,   -  Toronto 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  : 

JOHN  R.  BARBER,  Esq.,  Pres.  Toronto  Paper 

Co.,  of  Cornwall,  -  -  -  Georgetown 

JOHN  FLETT,  Esq.,  Flett,  Lowndes  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

DIRECTORS: 

A.  A.  ALLAN,  Esq,,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Allan  &  Co.,    -  Toronto 
DR.  GEORGE  H.  BOWLEY,        -  -  .  Berlin 

A.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Barrister,        -  Kingston 
H.  P.  ECKARDT,  Esq.,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Eckardt  & 

Co.,        ------  Toronto 

W.  J.  GAGE,  Esq.,  The  W.  J.  Gage  Co.,  Ltd.,    -  Toronto 
JOHN  KNOX,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Knox,  Morgan  & 

Co.,  Hamilton 
R.  MILLICHAMP,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Millichamp,  Coyle 

&  Co.,  -  -  -  -  -  Toronto 

J.  N.  SHENSTONE,  Esq.,  Director  Massey-Harris 

Co.,  Ltd.,        -  -  -  -  .  Toronto 

DR.  URIAH  M.  STANLEY       -        -  -  Brantford 

HUGH  WADDELL,  Esq.,       -  -  -  Peterboro 

EMIL  NERLICH,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Nerlich  &  Co.,    -  Toronto 
R.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Esq.,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Robert- 
son &  Co.,  -  -  -  .  Brantford 

Armstrong  Dean,  Manager. 


MADE   IJV  CAJVADA..- 


PEACOCK  ^^mMA  BRAND 


^  Of- 

r6 


FOTf.  EJTTO'RT  T'RA'DE. 

Mince  Meat,  Cream 

(Condensed  or  in  Bulk.) 

Unfer merited  Wines, 

(Grape,  Claret,  Port,  Cherry,  Ginger.) 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  pure. 

BATES  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.   Every  firm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  heading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
51-53  Wellington  West,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Bookbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers '  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "EarnscliflFe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


ACIDS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.j  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses; Toronto  and  Montreal. 

ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 
quality.  Prompt  shipments  in  tank  cars, 
drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stock  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


The  WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  Canada. 

Walking,  Sulky  and  Gang  Ploughs,  suitable  for 
all  soils;  Land  and  Lawn  Rollers ;  Scufflers. 

Manure  Spreaders,  all  sizes. 

Harrows,  drag  and  disc.  Wheelbarrows. 

Pneumatic  J^elivery  Straw  Cutters,  unlimited 
capacity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Railings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


^ANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Mannfaeturers  of  Bicycles,  Motor  Vehi- 
cles '.nd  Bicycle  accessories.  Catalogues 
a  plication. 

vVestern  Union  and  A.  1  Code  used. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BABBITT  METAL. 


ALONZO  W.  SPOONER, 

PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 

Manufacturer  of  Copperine  Box- 
Metal,  Nicoluminam  Babbitt  Metal, 
Tinsmiths'  Solder  and  Phenyle  Disin- 
fectant. 


BAGS. 


JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton 
Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 


THE  DOMINION  BAG  CO.,  Limited., 

MONTREAL. 

Bags  of  every  description  in  Cotton  and 
Jute.  Printing  a  Specialty.  Importers 
of  Twine,  Hessians,  Burlaps,  etc. 

Cable  Address — "Dombay." 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINCS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102-104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


THE  CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY 
BOILER  CO.,  TORONTO. 
Esplanade,  0pp.  Sherbourne  St., 
Water  Tube  Steam  Boilers  for  all  pres- 
sures, duties   and   fuels.     Marine  and 
Stationary,  from  50  to  600  horse  power 
units. 


GEORGE  BRUSH. 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOIDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, Ltd.        MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Vancouver,  B.C. j 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176. 
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BRASS  GOODS— Continued. 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 
and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  etc. 


BRIDGES^— STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  construction  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 


The  CANADIAN  BRIDGE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Buildings,  Roof 
Trusses,  Railway  and  Highway  Bridges, 
and  Structural  Steel  and  Iron  Work  of 
all  descriptions. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  application. 


CANNED  GOODS. 


CANADIAN  CANNERS,  Limited, 
Business  Offices,  HAMILTON,  Canada. 
Packers  of  High  Grade  Canned  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meats,  Soups,  Catsups,  Jams, 
etc.  30  factories  operated  and  located 
throughout  Ontario,  the  Garden  of  Can- 
ada. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 


CANOES. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


CARPETS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders,  and  Stairs. 

Axminster  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyrna  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  1x1  Piece  Carpets. 


CARRIAGES. 


J.   B.   ARMSTRONG   MFG.,   CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

Established      GUELPH,  Canada,  i^-^'-r*'^'! 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARMSTRONG  FINE 
FINISHED  CARRIAGES. 
A  -wholesale  trade  done  through  dealers  for  Home 
and  Export.     Catalogue  on  application.  Cable 
address — "  Armstrong,"  Guelph.    ABC  Code. 


THE  WM.  GRAY  &  SONS  CO.,  LTD., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Carriages  and  Sleighs. 
CHATHAM.  WINNIPEG. 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.  OTTAWA. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS. 


GUELPH 

SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 

CO., 

Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 

Established  1872. 

"Anchor 

Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 

Springs, 

etc.,  etc. 

CASTINGS— STEEL. 


MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Castings  (Acid 
open  Hearth  System),  Springs,  Frogs, 
Switches,  Signals  for  Steam  and  Electric 
Railways. 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles, 

MONTREAL. 


CEMENT. 


THE  HANOVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  limited, 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Saugeen," 
a  high-grade  Portland  Cement. 


The  LAKEFIELD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  Limited,  LAKEFIELD,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Monarch  Brand" 
Portland  Cement.  Used  largely  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  leading  eor- 
jjorations  and  contractors. 


CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address,  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CHEMICALS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  technical  requirements. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
development,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

$2.00  per  annum. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,    Derricks,  Hoisting 

Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
other  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 


COPPER  WORK. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 
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COPPER  WORK— Cow. 

COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp, 
and  Flax  Twines;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes 
Lines,  Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 
"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half -Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods, 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factory— Peterboro.  District  Offices — Mont- 
real, Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Kossland,  Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting,  Rail- 
way. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  LTD. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  OflSees  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes. 


THE  JONES  &  MOORE  ELECTRIC  CO 
20  and  22  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

We  manufacture  Dynamos  and  Motors 
for  belt  or  direct  connection.  Complete 
estimates  furnished  on  lighting  or 
power  plants.    Repairs  to  all  systems. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware ;  Stamped  Ware ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware ;  Stove  Shovels ;  Stove  Boards ;  Oil 
Stoves ;  Oilers ;  Spoons ;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto." 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J,  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers,  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


F.NGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 


GRIP,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Makers  of  Adver- 
tising Half-tones,  Wood  Cuts,  Electros, 
Cuts  of  all  kinds.  Booklets,  Catalogues, 
Calendars. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    for  manufacturers' 

catalogues  and  general  advertising. 
WOOD  ENGRAVING,  ZINC  ETCHINGS, 
HALF-TONE  AND  COLOR  PLATES. 
A  card  will  bring  a  representative. 
The  TORONTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Ltd., 
82-94  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
of  Wrong  Financial  Methods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  School  Desks,  etc..  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FTTRNTTTTRE— REED  &  RATTAN. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


FURS,  GLOVES  AND  HATS. 


J.  ARTHUR  PAQUET,  QUEBEC,  P.Q., 
Dyer  and  Dresser. 

Importer  and  Exporter  of  Raw  Skins. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  Furs,  Gloves, 
Mitts,  Moccasins,  Snow-shoes,  and  Im- 
porter of  Hats  and  Caps. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO  PLATE  GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarters — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds   Plate   and   other  Window 
Glass. 
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GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Radiator  Valves. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


HARD  WARE— BUILDERS '. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks.    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles,  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling-  Bag-s,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Findings,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  COMPANY, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Established  1865. 
trade  c  mark 
Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively.  All  hot- forged 
from  Sweedish  Charcoal  Steel,  and  equal  in  quality  lo  any  in 
the  ^\orld.   Samples  and  quotations  on  application.  Ship- 
ments arranged  anywhere. 
Telegram  Code :— "  Western  Union." 
Address  : — "  Adanac. " 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 


THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel.  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  Wire, Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  and  Ry. 
Spikes,  Wire.  Horse  Shoes,  Horse  Nails, 
Lead  Pipe.  White  Lead,  Shot,  Putty, 
Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Washers. 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of     Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuflf  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 


LEATHER. 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1852.)  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
skins, Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  Velvet  Art 
Leather,  ant"  Spanish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.  Quebec— 492  St. 
ValierSt.   Cable  Address—"  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1852.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid, 
Dice  and  DuUOalf,  Gloves,  Mittsand  Moccasins. 
Works-613-617  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street. 
Quebec  Agency— 492  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 
Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  and  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
68  Wellington  Place,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE  DAVID  SMITH  ENG.  &  LITHO.  CO., 

(Formerly  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.), 
56-58-60  CHURCH  STREET. 
Adjoining  Toronto  Railway  Chambers. 
Engravers  and  Lithographers.    Bank  and 
Commercial   Stationers,  Manufacturers 
of  High  Class  Calendars  and  Advertising 
Novelties. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 

CO.,  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Manufacturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


MARBLE. 


THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
phor Tin,  Aluminum. 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 
Grade  Doherty  Organ. 
European     Representative  —  W.  W. 
Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 
England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enamels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters'  Sup- 

Elies.  Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
leafening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 
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PAINT  AND  VARNISH— Con. 


HENDERSON  &  POTTS,  LTD., 
HALIFAX  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

HENDERSON  &  POTTS  CO.,  LTD., 
MONTREAL  AND  WINNIPEG. 

Paint,  Color,  and  Varnish  Manufacturers. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes, Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL   TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Paintand  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  RIORDON  PAPER  MILLS, 

Limited, 

Merritton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Merritton  Mill — News  Paper,  Hanging 
Paper,   Wrapping  Paper  and  Building 
Paper,  and  Sulphite  Pulp. 
Hawkesbury  Mill — Sulphite  Pulp. 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL^  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPER— LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers  of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900, 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,   Reed   Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.;  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 
Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc,  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Supplies. 


PIPE  COVERINGS— Co )i. 


AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  in  market.  English  BeltingSyrup, 
saves  Belts.   Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


 PLOWS.  

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS. 

Plows — Walking,  Gang,  Sulky. 
For  Canadian  and  Foreign  Trade. 

AURORA    (near  Toronto), 
CANADA. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 
265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


ONTARIO  LEAD  &  WIRE  CO.,  LTD., 

General  Office,  59  Richmond  St.  East, 
TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Steamfitters'  Supplies,  Iron 
Pipe  and  Fittings,  Valves,  ,Tools,  Lead 
Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  White  Lead,  Putty, 
Wire  Nails  and  Shot. 


PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions.  Lithograph- 
ing of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO., 

Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing. 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders. 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

Telephone,  Main  3130. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publishing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 
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PRINTING. 


R.  G.  McLEAN, 

PRINTERS, 

26-34 

Lombard  Street.  TORONTO. 
PULLEYS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Steam  and  Power  Pumps  of  every 
description  for  all  services. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam. 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


TAYLOR-FORBES  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Sovereign  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam  Heating. 
Prices  on  application. 
— We  also  make  Hot  Water  Boilers.  — 


RAILROAD  &  CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES 


The  TORONTO  PRESSED  STEEL  CO., 

Ltd.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 

Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers. 

Railroad  Ploughs,  all  kinds. 

Railroad  Dump  Carts,  li  yds,  to  10  yds.  capacity. 

Dump  Carts  and  Dump  Wagons. 

Wheelbarrows  and  Trucks,  every  description. 

Prompt  Delivery     "An,  Canadian  Made." 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE  LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines   for   Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office — Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd. 

GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Bivets,  Wire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rock  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rutbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lioii"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting.  Hose. 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber     Goods.      Druggists'  Sundries. 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal — 
( Continued. ) 

Sporting  and  S'.atione;-s'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tilini?.    Everything  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting, 
Packing,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose,  ''  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SAWS. 


SAWS. 

If  the  Maple  Leaf  is  on  your  Saw,  it 
is  a  guarantee  that  you  have  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by 

SHURLEY  &  DIETRICH, 
GALT,  ONT. 


SCALES. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 
Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 


SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 
HAMILTON. 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths.  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


TRADE 


MARK 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

Made  by 

The  WILLIAMS,  GREENE  &  ROME  CO., 
BERLIN,  ONT. 


SHOES. 


GEO.  A.  SLATER, 

Shoemaker,  MONTREAL. 

Goodyear  Welts  Exclusively. 
Men's,  Boys'  and  Women's. 

Factory  capacity  1,000  pairs  per  day. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals  for  all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO., 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 
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 SILVERSMITHS. 

THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  aad  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEEIIAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings. 

Stable  Fixtures. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  • 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 


SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

107-109  Erie  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
60-70  King  St.,  LONDON,  CAN. 

Manufacturers    of   Painting,  Spraying 
and  Disinfecting  Machines. 
Send  for  80-page  Catalogue. 


STATIONERY. 


NEWSOME  &  CO.,  Limited, 

37  Adelaide  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

General  Stationers,  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers, Embossers. 


 STEEL.  

THOMAS  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Agents  for  Canada. 
"Speedicut"    High    Speed    Steel,  Tool 
Steel,  Axe  Steel,  Saw  Steel,  Files,  Etc. 
A  large  stock  carried  in  our  warehouse. 
86  McGill  Street,  MONTREAL. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


THE  MOFFAT  STOVE  CO.,  Limited. 
WESTON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
NATIONAL  STOVES 

Are  the  latest  in  style  and  practical 
improvements  for  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or 
wood. 


THE  McCLARY  MFG.  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Enamel  and  Tinware  of  all  kinds,  and  dealers  in 
Metals,  Tinners'  Supplies,  and 

"  Everything  for  the  Tinshop." 

Head  Office  and  Works— LONDON,  Ont. 
Branches — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Hamilton, 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North- West, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Awnings,  Mattresses,  Flag;s,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Box  4,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  Hullers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

The  oldest,  most  influential  and  most 
widely -circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its  value  is  well 
known. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

'Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


TRUNKS  AND  BAGS— Cow. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 


VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 


The  WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  Canada. 

Wagons,  a  full  line. 

The  West  Lome  Wagon  Co.  controlled 
by  The  Wilkinson  Plough  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prices  on  application. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 

LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 

CO.,  Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
ard Halladay  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Supply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Established  1854.   Oflice,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Oflice  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 
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WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


WOOLLENS— Cow. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


NON-MEMBERS'  CARDS 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B — British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D— Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Branch  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  Bannatyne  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.   This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  plac- 
ing unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.   Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Advances  made  on 
consignments. 


FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 

( Weekly— Illustrated— 6d. ) 

Discusses  all  the  Important  Shipping 
and  Commercial  Questions  of  the  day. 
28s.  per  annum,  post  free. 
The  Shipping  World,  Limited,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel   Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 
ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 


We  are  continually  supplying  Technical 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  Ar- 
chitect's Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received. 
F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


INSURANCE. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 
Brokers'  business  invited.    Phone,  Main 
4091. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSURANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED.  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

ii.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 


ARTHUR  WHITE 

(i^ate  Division  Freight  Agent  G.T.R.) 
Special  Agent  of 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England 

Risks  promptly  covered  on  application 

by  wire  or  otherwise. 
Intending  builders  should  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  me  before  building, 
and  I  will  make  suggestions  tending  to  ma- 
terially reduce  their  Fire  Insurance  Rate. 
Phones— House,  North  2983;  Office,  Main 
5540. 

Office — Royal  Insurance  Company's  Bldg., 
27-29  Wellington  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspection 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East, 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,       A.  M.  Wickens, 
Managing  Director.      Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "THERSON,"  TORONTO.  TELEPHONE  MAIN  2863. 

THOMSON,  TILLEY  &  JOHNSTON 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  &C. 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  K.C.  STRACHAN  JOHNSTON  W.  N.  TILLEY 

ARTHUR  J.  THOMSON  R.  H.  PARMENTER 

Solicitors  for  the  Canadian  Hanufacturers'  Association 

Offices: — Toronto  General  Trusts  Building,  XORONXO, 

59  Yonge  Street,  Canada 
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THE  TRADERS  BANK  OE  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP 

REST  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  - 


$3,000,000 
$2,920,000 
$1,100,000 


Head  Office, 


TORONTO 


Board  of  Directors 

C.  D.  WARREN,  Esq.,  President 
Hon.  J.  R.  STRATTON,  Vice-President 
E.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  K.C. 
C.  Kloepfkr,  Esq.,  Guelph 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Waubaushene 
C.  S.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Hamilton 
H.  S.  STRATHY,        -        General  Manager 
J.  A.  M.  ALLEY,      -  Inspector 


BRANCHES 

Arthur,  Ont. 

Hamilton 

Sarnia 

Aylmer 

Hamilton,  East  End 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Ayton 

IngersoU 

Schomberg 

Beeton 

Kincardine 

Springfield 

Blind  River 

Lakefleld 

Stoney  Creek 

Bridgeburg 

Leamington 

Stratford 

Burlington 

Newcastle 

Strathroy 

Cargill 

North  Bay 

St.  Mary's 

Clifford 

Orillia 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Drayton 

Otterville 

Sudbury 

Button 

Owen  Sound 

Thamesford 

Elmira 

Port  Hope 

Tilsonburg 

Elora 

Prescott 

Tottenham 

Embro 

Ridgetown 

Windsor 

Glencoe 

Ripley 

Winona 

Grand  Valley 

Rookwood 

Woodstock 

Guelph 

Rodney,  Ont. 

Great  Britain— The  National  Bank  of  Scotland 

New  York  Agents— The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 

Montreal— The  Quebec  Bank 


Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THI  CANADIAN  OOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
From  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS  WITHY  ft  CO.   LImiUd  MONTREAL 


Our  Graduates  Become  Business  Managers 

Because  they  are  well  trained  in  business  principles,  methods  and 
customs  as  a  foundation  for  future  success. 


Our 
School 


is  admitted  to  be  the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion. 
We  have  good  premises,  fine  equipment,  strong  stafT,  modern 
courses,  and  we  do  thorough  work. 

iW^Enter  any  time.  No  vacations.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address,  W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 

Note— Our  Mail  Course  for  Chartered  Accountancy  is  unexcelled. 


DOMINION 
PRODUCERS 

Will  find  a  profitable  and  easily  approachable 
market  in  the  old  country,  if  their  products 
are  advertised  in  the  skilful  attractive  way 
that  ensures  custom.  Our  experience  of  the 
markets  of  the  Motherland  has  been  gained 
during  the  past  sixty  years,  and  we  are 
intijnately  acquainted  with  the  best  ways 
an^"^  means  of  making  trade  for  those 
who  act  under  our  guidance.  We  are 
ready  to  freely  and  cheerfully  extend 
our  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  open  up 
or   extend    trade   in    the    British  Islands. 


^  Mather  &Crowther  Ltd.  ^ 

advertising  agents  &  CONTRACTORS, 


(54  ADVERTISING  AGENTS  &  CONTRACTORS, 
fgf\  10.  11.  12,  AND  13,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
\SJ  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "SYNOPSIS.  LONDON."^ 
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^^e.WltHlY  PINANCIAL.COMMERCIAL  a> 
■GENERAL  TRADE.  NEWSPAPER^  <5^fe  GREAT  WEST. 


CodvtUe  &  Co 

:  Wholesale 
• .      Grocers ' 

Cold  Standard  Teas 

C^ffci:<  'Baking  'Pim'd^' 


RANBY 
Rubbers 


They  arc  the  Most  Rollafolo  and 
Best  Looking: 

The  AMES  HOLDEN  CO.  Ltd.  Winnipeg 


Men's 
Furnisliings 

Ncjiige  and  Slii! 
from  Shirts 


I  Shield 

,  Mapte  SyrDp 
Cainpitefl,  Bros:  4  Wils«tiii>*' 


3R0MLEY4HA0UE  "Lock  Brand' 

Tea 

t 

a:  WoLEQB  HOLIDAV     ,  , ,.      ■yi^'wii:.  .  j 


Hague 
Armingion  Co. 


R,J.WHITLA 

:&  CO.  limited 


THESE  PAPERS  BRING  RESULTS  FROM 
THE  BEST  BUYING  PROVINCES. 


VANCOUVER—MAECH,  1905— WINNIPEG 


UMBERMAN&  ONTRACTOR 


mmmm^^^    in  the  ikteeests  pr 

British  Columbia ,  Alberta  .  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 


BELT 
THAfS 


MaNTREAL    .  TORONTO 


ALL 

SIZES 

IN 

STOCK 


;  Tilt 

.EnglliKliSJ 

;  Woriis 
Lhlleij 


GLASS 


TLAie  WINDOW 'GLASS 

FANCy  GL'.bS  .  HiBBEti  GLASS 

i'.OLLtD  PLATE  GLA^S 
'f.  r-PlSMATlC  GLASS 


WM.  N.  O'NEIL  &  CO 


NC':UJVl:R.  B.C. 


McLENNANv  McFEELY*&  CO.  Ltd 


f-ewIE  CANT  HOOK  AMD  AXE'  HANDLES  "-J  )-\ 
pio>:u;:irl'-  f.ii  HirJsh  O.kimbia.   ^  H  \-  iM  .ire  not  ,3 


25  to  44  Pender  Street 


K**    Vancouver,  B.C. 


i7\X7\I)11N  PJJ'K  COAyPA/V} 


Trade  Marks,  Copyrights, 
Designs  in  Canada  and  an  countries 


p 

Iatents 

RIDOUT 


WE  HAVE  HAD  LONG  EXPERIENCE  IN 
ASSOCIATE  WORK  FOR  FOREIGN  PAT- 
ENT AGENTS.  WE  ACT  AS  SOLICITOR, 
COUNSEL  OR  EXPERT  IN  PATENT  SUITS. 


SEND  FOR 
HANDBOOK 


FORMS  SUPPLIED 
TO  FOREIGN  AGENTS 


FOREIGN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHARTERED 
INSTITUTE  OF  PATENT  AGENTS,  ENGLAND. 


103  BAY 
J  STREET 


MAYBEE 
TORONTO, 
CAN. 


Agencies  at 
OTTAWA  and  WASHINGTON. 
Cable  Address  : 
"RIDBEE,"  TORONTO. 


BEST  QUALITY 

COAL  AND  WOOD 


OFFICES  : 

3  King  Street  East 

413  Yonge  Street 
793  Yonge  Street 
576  Queen  Street  West 
415  Spadina  Avenue 
306  Queen  Street  East 
1368  Queen  Street  West 
204  Wellesley  Street 
Bathurst  Street,  opposite 

Front  Street. 
Esplanade   East,  near 
Berkeley  Street 
Esplanade  East,  foot  of  Church  Street 
Pape  Avenue,  at  G.  T.  R.  Crossing. 
Yonge  Street,  at  C.  P.  R.  Crossing. 
Lansdowne  Avenue,  near  Dundas  St. 
Cor.  Bloor  and  Dufferin  Streets 
Cor.  College  and  Dovercourt. 


The  ElidLS  Rogers  Co. 


LIMITED. 
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ROCK  CITY  CIGAR  CO. 

Limited 

High  Grade 

Limited 

MANIFACTURERS  OF 

CUT  AND  PLUG 

HIGH  GRADE 

CIGARS 

TOBACCOS 

AND  CIGARETTES 

QUEBEC 

LEVIS,  P.Q. 

Turner  61  Sons 


Manufacturers,  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Exporters  of 

TENTS,  FLAGS,  AWNING 

WATERPROOF  GOODS,  COAL  BAGS,  NOSE  BAGS, 
PACK  SACKS,  HORSE  BLANKETS,  FRINGE 
RUGS,   SAILS,   CAMP  FURNITURE, 
ROW  BOATS,  CANOES,  OARS 
PADDLES,  HARDWOOD 
POLES 

Cable  Address  :  Turners,  Peterborough,  Canada. 

PETERBOROUGH,  -  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


BUY  YOUR 


FVRS 


ADVANTAGEOUSLY 


Whether  you  are  on  our  calling  list  or  not,  if 
you  are  a  close  buyer  in  FUR.S  do  not  fail  to  see 
our  samples  before  placing  your  Fall  order. 
Our  assortment  is  as  complete  as  attrac- 
tive.    Our  prices  are  undoubtedly  right, 
and    your    orders  will  be  attended  to 
promptly  and  carefully. 

J.  Arthur  PcLifuet^  Quebec 
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PAT  ON  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

OF  SHERBROOKE 


Manufacturers  of 

Beavers,  Meltons,  Uniform  Cloths,  Broadcloths, 
Plain  and  Fancy  Overcoatings,  Coverts,  Fine 
Wool  and  Worsted  Suitings,  Venetians,  Home- 
spuns, Cheviots,  Dress  Goods,  Jersey  Cloth, 
Cashmerette  and  Spinners  of  Worsted  Knitting 

and  Fingering  Yarns 


H.  STROUD,  Mgr.  J.  K.  MARTIN,  Supt. 

JOHN  LINDSAY,  Secy.  Treas. 

Paris  Wincey 
Mills  Co. 

PARIS     =    =  CANADA 

Manufacturers  of 

FLANNELS 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY,  UNION  AND  ALL  WOOL 

Coat  Linings,Tweeds,  Serges,  &c. 


Established  1873 

John  M^aV'ShaU 
^  Co. 

Merchant's  and 
Manxifacttxrer4: 

68    and   70    Dundas  Street 
and  Carting  St. 

London^  Ont. 

Furs,  Hats,  Caps, 
Strate^s,  Glo'Oes,  (^Lc. 
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MADE 
IN 

CANADA. 

FOR 
CANADIAN 
STOMACHS. 


The  Wonder  Working  K.D.C.  is  prepared  for  the  Relief  and 
Cure  of  all  STOMACH  TROUBLES. 

Within  30  Days,  on  Receipt  of  lOc,  we  will  mail  to  any  address 
one  large  trial  bottle.   TEST  IT. 


Rev.  V.  G.  Hedley 

667  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.— "Of  all  the  prepar- 
ations for  dyspepsia  troubles  I 
have  known,  K.D.C.  is  the  best, 
and  seems  to  be  entirely  safe  for 
trial  by  any  one." 

Rev.  Wilson  McGann 

Rector  of  Omemee,  Ont.— "I 
have  tested  K.D.C.  and  knowing- 
its  value  can  recommend  it  to 
all  sufferers." 

Rev.  J.  Leishman 

Argus,  Ont.— "It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
excellency  of  K.D.C.  as  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia." 


Dr.  McDonald 

Ste.  Agnes  de  Dundee,  P.Q. 
— "I  have  never  known  K.D.C. 
to  fail  where  fairly  tried." 

Rev.  A.  Murdock,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Springfokd,  Ont.— "It  is  only 
justice  to  you  to  state  that  in 
my  case  your  K.  D.  C.  has 
wrought  a  perfect  and  I  believe 
a  permanent  cure." 

Rev.  Geo.  M.  Andrews,  D.D. 

AuBUBNDALE,  Mass.— "I  rec- 
ommend K.  D.  C.  very  strongly 
— in  my  case  it  has  proved  singu- 
larly efficient." 


We  hold  a  host  of  Testimonials  from  the  best  people  of  America. 
Testimonial  sheet  on  application.  Above  are  a  few  extracts. 

K.  D.  C.  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 


Bhe  Brackman-Ker 

Milliivg'  Co.,  Limited. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

BRAND 

Rolled  Oats  aivd  Cereal  Foods 


Deek-lers  in  aLll  kinds  of  Gra.ins,  etc. 
Elevators  at  a^ll  principal  points  in  Alberta.. 

Branches  at  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  Nel- 
son and  Rossland,  B.  C,  and  Strathcona,  Alberta. 


Head  Office 


Victoria,  B.C. 


WALTER  THOMSON  &  SON, 


LIMITED 

Manufacturers  of 

MAPLE  LEAF"  BRAND 
ROLLED  OATS 

and  all  grades  of 

OA TMEAL 

Also  Flake  Wheat,  Split  Peas  and  Pot  Barley 

For  domestic  and  export  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 

Mitchell,  London  and  Seaforth 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Highest  Quality.  Samples  on  request. 
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DOMINION  ORGANS  and  PIANOS 


For  a  well  balanced 
combination  of  art 
and  utility  it  is  hard 
to  excel  the  beauti- 
ful creations  of  the 
Dominion  Organ  & 
Piano  Co.,  Limited, 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Art 
in  Pianos 

and 

Organs 


There  is  not  a  desir- 
able quality  known 
in  piano  construction 
that  is  not  found  ful- 
ly in  our  instruments. 
Send  for  catalog. 
Dominion  Organ  & 
Piano  Co.,  Limited, 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 


LARGEST  EXPORTERS  IN  CANADA 


The  Dominion  Organ  St  Piano  Co.,  l 

BOWMANVILLE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


75,000  INSTRUMENTS  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

imited 


•  CANADA'S  PREMIER  PIANO  AND  NATIONAL  INSTRUMENT." 

Gert)ard  Heintzman 

TIAJVO 

Approved  and  officially  selected  by  Government  Experts  for  the  three 
World's  Expositions,  as  attaining  the  summit  of  Canadian  achievement  in 
Piano  building,  viz:  Pan-American  at  Buffalo,  U.S.,  1901  ;  Fifth  National 
Exhibition  at  Osaka,  Japan,  1903;  and  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  U.S., 
1904.  Piano  at  Osaka  was  purchased  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

Gerhard  Heintzman, 

Limited. 

Factory  69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  WareroOms  97  Yonge  St. 

TCROJ^TO,  CAJSTAVA, 
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SKeLwinigaLnL  FqlIIs 

Province    of   Quebec  -  — ==  Canada 


MANUFACTURERS 

who  desire  to  establish  PLANTS  IN  CANADA  should  not  fail  to  investigate 
the  advantages  of  this  most  up-to-date  manufacturing  community. 

Watter  Power  act  Prices  Lower  thaiv  ObtaLinaLble  Elsewhere. 

Power  in  the  form  of  electrical  current  can  be  delivered  in  units  to  suit  consumers. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

may  obtain  special  advantages. 


Jh  Shawim^aLn  WeLter  ^  Power  Co. 

MONTREAL. 
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1905  1905 

DOMINION  FAIR 

SEPTEMBER  27  TO  OCTOBER  7 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

THE  ROYAL  AGHICVLTVRAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY 

in  the  Historic  atnd  Picturesque  City  of 

NEW  WESTMINSTER   -    -  B.C. 

Located  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley — "  The  California  of  Canada." 


$100,000.00  IN  PRIZES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  $100,000.00 


THE  RAREST  OPPORTUNITY  Canadians  have  ever  had  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
of  the  Dominion,  its  varied  and  unlimited  resources,  and  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  trade  development  within  its  borders,  is  offered  at  the  1905  National  Exhibition  in  the 
Royal  City  of  British  Columbia. 

SPACE  FOR  EXHIBITS  of  all  sorts  of  natural  products  and  manufactured  articles  all 
over  the  Dominion. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  in  the  Manufacturers'  Building  can  be  made  to  R.  J. 
YouNGE,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  will  forward  them  to 
New  Westminster. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  will  be  displayed  in  abundance  and 
variety  that  will  be  amazing  to  the  people  of  the  older  Provinces.  These  Exhibits  will 
include  : 

THOROUGHBRED  LIVE  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Luscious  Fruits,  Flowers,  Fragrant  and  Beautiful,  Mammoth 
Timbers,  Minerals,  Fish,  Game,  etc.,  etc. 

ATTRACTION  FEATURES 

The  attractions,  day  and  night,  during  the  eleven  days  of  the  Dominion  Fair,  will  provide  entertainment  of  such  a  unique 
character  as  British  Columbia  is  alone  in  a  position  to  present. 

There  will  be  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  expansive  Province,  and  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Traser  12,000 
Indians,  who  will  exhibit  their  strange  paraphernalia  of  peace  and  war,  their  still  primitive  modes  of  transportation,  their  works 
of  semi-civilized  art  and  superstitious  fancies,  affording  an  insight  into  their  weird  but  interesting  ideas  of  creation  and  life.  A 
programme  of  sports  will  be  provided  for  them,  and  as  the  different  tribes  come  into  competition  the  usual  life  and  death  struggle 
for  supremacy  will  result. 

World's  Championship  Events  in  Rowing  and  Lacrosse,  Military  Parades  and  Exercises,  Horse  Racing,  Wild  West  Bronco 
"Busting"  Exhibitions  by  the  most  daring  riders  of  the  plains,  music  by  world  famous  bands,  stupendous  and  dazzling  pyro- 
technic and  electrical  displays. 

GRAND  WATER  CARNIVAL— Parade  of  the  Fraser  River  Salmon  Fishing  Fleet,  Patrol  Boats,  H.M.  Warships,  etc. 

THE  SOCKEYE  RUN— Where  all  such  shows  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  Midway,  Pike  or  Trail  of  World's  Fairs  will  hold 
forth  in  confusion. 

FOR  ALL  INFORMATION  WRITE 

W.  H.  KEARY,  Secretary  and  Manager, 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C. 
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MAKERS 
OF 

PAINT 

AND 

VARNISH 


LAR6EST 
MANUFACTURERS 

IN 
THE 
DOMINION 


THE 


CANADA  PAI  NT  CO 


LIMITED. 


MONTREAL&TORONTO 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


DRV 


Cable  Address 
"Pure" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOE  our  mineral  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

OFFfCE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
"Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  arid  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 
The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed  packages. 


The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co«y  Limited 


Hamilton,  Canada 
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CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


EXHIBITION 

OF  TORONTO 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  application  for  space  in  the  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Section,  which  includes : 

Manufactures  &  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Agricultural  Implement  Building, 

Transportation  Building,  Machinery  Hall, 

Stove  Building,  Dairy  Machinery  Exhibits, 

*  Automobile  Department  and 

PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  Exhibitors  for  display  of  "Process  of  Manufacture, "  or  ma- 
chinery in  motion.     Correspondence  invited.  Address 

C.  B.  McNAUGHT, 

Office:— 70  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO,  ONT.  General  Superintendent  of  Manufactures. 
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Temagami 

A  Magnificent  Territory  in  New  Ontario,  embracing  all  the  attractions  that  are  sought  after  by  the 

Tourist,  Angler  and  Hunter 

The  building  of  a  new  railway  from  North  Bay  through  the  heart  of  this  grand  territory  opens  up  the  way  for  the  summer 
visitors  who  are  looking  for  new  fields  to  explore  and  for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Temagami  is  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  offering  the  angler  magnificent  sport.    Black  Bass,  Speckled  Trout,  Lake  Trout, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  other  fish  are  found  in  abundance. 


An  Hour's  Catch  on  Granite  Lake,  Temagami  Region. 


In  the  open  season  large  game  attract  the  hunter,  and  Moose  are  plentiful. 
The  region  is  a  Forest  Reserve  open  to  all  and  covers  an  area  of  1,400,000  acres. 
Altitude  above  sea  level  over  1000  feet. 
Health  giving  efficacy  in  its  pure  air. 

Temagami  is  the  "Mecca"  for  the  tired  business  man  and  where  more  perfect  rest  and  tranquility  can  be  found  than  even 
the  tired  mind  longs  for  or  fancy  depicts. 

It  is  a  land  of  virgin  forest  with  fishing  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  and  a  land  where  neither  the  settler  nor  the  lumberman 
has  penetrated. 

As  an  objective  point  for  the  canoeist  it  is  a  peerless  region  offering  pleasures  unobtainable  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

And  it's  all  so  easy  too.    Only  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto  by  an  all  rail  route  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  heart  of 
the  happiest  pleasure  grounds  upon  this  mundane  sphere. 

Before  making  any  arrangements  for  your  next  summer's  outing  consider  the  great  attractions  that  this  new  territory  offers. 

Full  particulars,  handsome  illustrated  descriptive  matter  and  all  information  can  be  secured  by  applying  to 

G.  T.  BELL 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
Montreal,  Que. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Hancock  Disc  Plows. 


We  have  exported  these  Plows  for  five  years. 
Special  Terms,  Special  Prices  in  large  quantities. 
1,  2,  3.  4  Furrow. 


The  Wilkinson  Plough  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Imperial 
Standard  Scales 

of  every  kind. 

RAILWAY  TRACK  SCALES,  LETTER  SCALES, 

WAGON  SCALES,  DRUGGISTS'  SCALES, 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  SCALES,  GROCERS' 
SCALES,  WAREHOUSE  SCALES. 

Every  variety  of 

COUNTER  and 
PLATFORM 
SCALES. 


For  all  purposes. 
Of  all  capacities- 


Also  all  kinds  of 

WAREHOUSE 

TRUCKS. 


Stoves  and  Ranges 


COOKING  STOVES 

for  coal  or  wood. 

RANGES,  Of  Steel 

or  Cast  Iron,  in 
every  variety  of 
size    and  style. 

HEATING  STOVES 

for  coal  or  wood. 
To  suit  every  re- 
quirement. .  .  . 

Hot  Air  FURNACES 

Coal  or  Wood. 


JEWEL  GAS  RANGES. 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  issued,  which  will  be  cheer- 
fully supplied  to  purchasers. 


THE  BURROW,  STEWART  &  MILNE  CO.,  LTD., 


Manufacturers, 


Hamilton,  Canada, 
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"It  isn't  the  name  that  makes  the  wagon  good, 
It's  the  wagon  that  made  the  name  good." 

"Made  in  Canada 

IS  FAST  BECOMING  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
RECOMMENDATIONS  AN  ARTICLE  CAN  HAVE 


55 


He  faces  competition 

without  a  tremor  AND 

THE 


CANADA  CARRIAGE  CO.  Brockville,  Ont. 

Is  at  the  head  of  the  procession  that  has  brought 
about  these  conditions. 

Their  Catalogue  shows  everything  from  a  two  wheel 
cart  to  this  elegant  Surrey. 

EVERY  LINE  EXCELS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  STYLE.  EXPORT  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


No.  95.  CUT  UNDER  SURREY 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS 
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:    :    :    BY  ROYAL  WARRANT    :    :  : 

"CANADIAN  CLUB" 

WHISKY 

Fully  Ripened  in  Wood.    Age  Guaranteed  by  Government. 

QUALITY  UNEXCELLED. 

Distilled  and  Bottled  by 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

Walkerville,  Canada. 
LONDON      CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      HEXICO  CITY      VICTORIA,  B.  C. 
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We  are 

The  LdLrgest  MoLiwifoLctvirers  in  C©Li\©LdaL 

of 

Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings 

Asbestos  Cemervts,  etc. 

.  .  .  Also  Dealers  in  .  .  . 

Roofiiv^,  Insulating  Papers  and  Materials,  Engine  Packings,  etc.,  etc. 


EUREKA  MINERAL  WOOL  AND  ASBESTOS  CO. 

TORONTO  -  .  .  .  CANADA. 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  COMPANY 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Wood  Screws,  Machine  Screws,  Screw 
Eyes  and  Hooks,  Gate  Hooks  and  Cornice 
Hooks,  Tire  Bolts,  Stove  Bolts,  Stove 
Pins,  Rivets,  Elevator  Bolts,  Stove  Rods, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Wire  Nails,  Boot  Calks  and 
kindred  articles  of  all  varieties  of  material, 
form  and  finish. 

Bright,   Annealed,  Oiled  and  Annealed, 
and  Coppered  Wire  in  coils  and  cut  to 
length. 

SPECIAL  THREADED  AND 
BENT  WIRE  GOODS. 


Branches:-  69  Bay  Street,  TORONTO.    446,  448  St.  Paul  Street,  MONTREAL. 
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TO   THE   VARNISH  BUYER. 

the    most    serious    considerations    are    quality,    reliability  and 
uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 
the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 
Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 

ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use. 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference. 

BER.R.Y  BROTHERS,  Limited 


VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALK.E'RVILLE     -      -      -  O/fT. 


THE  WELLAND  VALE  MFG.  CO.,  LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES,   ONTARIO,  CANADA 


Headcftiarfers  in   Canada  for 


Cro^^r  Cut  Sati^^ 
Hand  Scite^^ 
Wood  Scite^^ 


HcLjr  ForKj: 
McLtiure  FovKa^ 
Hoe^ 


jyfanu_/acturer4-  of  the  buett-Knotefn  ""BtacK.  "Prince"   -A^e,  tethich  for 
OHJer  4-0  year^  has  been  the  standard  of  ejccellence  in  se-Veral  countries. 

CATALOGUE  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED.  EXPORT  ORDERS  FILLED  WITH 
DESPATCH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINERY 

MECHANICAL  SPECIALTIES 
MILL  AND  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 
RELTING  OF  ALL  KINDS  PULLEYS 

RONE  FOR  STEEL  TEMPERING 
COTTON  WASTE  AND  WIPING  TOWELS 
and  all  grades  of  Seed  Oils. 

Please  correspond  with  us.  We  desire  to  purchase.  Address 

F.  H.  ANDREWS  &  SON 

64  St.  Paul  St.  Quebec^  Canada. 

Dealers  in  Mill  and  Factory  Supplies. 


SHELDON  &  SHELDON.  GALT.  ONT. 


Hot  Blast  Heating 
Systems 


for 


Schools,  Colleges, 
Public  Buildings, 
Warehouses,  Factories, 
Tanneries,  Railway 
Shops,  Car  Sheds  and 
Round  Houses. 


Mechanical  Draft 
Systems 


for 


Boiler  Plants,  Power 
Houses  and  Steamships. 

Drying  Systems 

of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
materials. 

Pneumatic  Conveyors  and 
Refuse  Removers  designed 
and  installed. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  ENGINEERS 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUES. 


PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Steel  Shipbuilders,  Engineers  and  Boilermakers, 
Hydraulic  and  Dipper  Dredges,  Steel  and 
Composite  Steamers  and  Yachts,  Marine  and 
Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers. 


OFFICE    AND  WORKS 

EsplQLi\aLde  Street  EoLst,    -     -  TORONTO 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


STEEL  WORKS  =        TRENTON,  N.S. 

BLAST  FURNACE  =  =  FERRONA,  N.S. 
IRON  MINES  -  =  WABANA,  NFLD. 
COLLIERIES  =       =    SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 


"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,    -    North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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Canadian  Smelting 

Office  and  Works      -      TRAIL,  BRITISH 

Works  | 

COLUMBIA.  1 

Smelters  and  Refin 

Purchasers  of  all  Classes  of  Ores. 

Fine  Gold,            Fine  Silver,  Ba 
Copper  Matte,            Lead  Pipe 

PIG  LEAD. 

TRAIL  BRAND—The  purest  produc 

(Analyzes  99.995%  pure.) 

ers.  1 

Producers  of  1 

se  Bullion,  1 
and  1 

"ied  anywhere,  1 

MADE  IN  CANADA 


THE  STEEL  RAIL  MILL  OF 


The  Algoma  Steel  Co.,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


A.S.C.E. 

STANDARD 

SECTION 


IS  NOW  IN  OPERATION  AND  TURNING  OUT 

$tecl  Rails 

Your  Specification  will  have  our  best  attention 


OF 

HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


OFFICES 
Canada  Life  Building 
MONTREAL 

100  King  Street  West 
TORONTO 


DRDfflOND,  McCALL  &  CO, 

General  Sales  Agents 
THE  ALQOriA  STEEL  CO.,  Limited 
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Che  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada 


Head  Office  : 
TORONTO 


Amherstburg:  - 

Ont. 

Arkona 

Aylmer 

Belmont 

Burk's  Palls 

Claremont 

Clinton 

Crediton 

*< 

Dashwood 

" 

Dunham 

Que. 

Exeter 

=  Ont. 

Prelighsburg 

-  Que. 

Oalt 

-  Ont. 

Harrow 

Havelock 

Hensall 

Llnwood 

London 

Markham 

Marmora 

nilverton 

Montreal 

-  Que. 

Montreal,  West  End 

nonkton 

Ont. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  HANUFACTURERS 
AND  HERCHANTS  SOLICITED 


R-ANDOLPH  MACDONALD 

President. 

A.  A.  ALLAN 

First  Vice-President. 

D,  M.  STEWART 

Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

W.  GRAHAM  BR.OWNE 

Manager  Chief  Office,  Montreal. 

R..  H.  FULTON 

Superintendent  of  Branches. 

L.  P.  SNYDER. 

Inspector. 


Qeneral  Manager's  Office: 
MONTREAL 


NO  TROUBLE,  "RED  TAPE"  OR  DELAY. 


riount  Albert  - 

Ont. 

Mount  Forest  - 

Newmarket 

Niagara-on^the-Lake  - 

Ottawa 

Ottawa,  Market  Branch 

Perth 

Rockland 

St .  Catharines  *■ 

3t.  Jacobs        *  ■ 

Stanbridge  East 

Que. 

Stirling 

Ont. 

Stouffville 

Sutton 

Que. 

Thedford 

Ont. 

Thessalon 

Toronto 

Toronto,  Harket  Branch 

Tweed 

Unionville 

Waterloo 

Que. 

Wyoming 

Ont. 

Zurich 

This  "  Made  in  Canada  "  Car 
is  a  big  success.  It  has  power, 
good  lines,  is  luxurious  in  finish  and 
appointments,  but  best  of  all  it  can. 
stand  the  rack  and  wear  of  Canadian 
Roads.  It's  a  Car  built  particularly 
for  Canadian  Roads — The  "Russell." 

Specifications  :  12  to  14  horsepower,  double  cylinder  opposed  engine— situated  under  the  bonnet  in  front, 
driving  through  a  slide  gear  transmission  with  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  Bevel  gear  drive  direct  to 
rear  axle.  90  inch  wheel  base.  Wheels  30  x  3^  inches.  Gasoline  capacity  for  two  hundred  miles.  Body  of  hand- 
some design,  with  side  entrance  tonneau,  which  is  also  easily  detachable,  so  as  to  be  used  for  runabout  purposes. 
Color — Ultramarine  blue  bodj'  with  light  running  gear. 

Equipmekt  :    Two  oil  lamps,  tail  lamp,  horn,  and  ten  thousand  mile  odometer.       Price.  $L500. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE— 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.,  Limited 

AUTOMOBILE  CORNER    (Bay  and  Temperance  Streets)  -      -  TORONTO. 


Industrial  Canada. 

ISSUED  BY 

TKe  Canadian.  Ma-nufatctvirers*  Association, 

Incorporated. 

■  There  be  three  thlrvgs  whicK  maLke        naLtion  grea-t  and  prosperous :    A  fertile  soil,  busy  worksKops.  a^rvd 
ea-sy  conveya.r\ce  for  ma.n  arvd  goods  frorrv  place  lo  place." — Bacon. 
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THE  BRITISH  EXCURSION. 


N  the  9th  inst.,  the  good  ship  "Victorian,"  carrying  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  British  Excursion  party, 
will  leave  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
The  occasion  is  unique.  The  party  is  the  largest  which  has 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Canada.  Never  before  have  Cana- 
dian business  men  gathered  in  such  large  numbers  on  a  similar 
enterprise.  The  representative  capacity  of  the  passengers  is  also 
a  significant  evidence  of  the  interest  which  Canadians  have  in 
"the  Old  Land."  And  the  entire  absence  of  political  motive 
marks  the  excursion  as  a  national  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  im- 
perial event. 

We  in  Canada,  with  the  marks  of  a  new  world  all  around 
us,  can  never  know  the  wealth  of  history,  of  art,  and  of  industry 
with  which  the  centuries  have  crowned  the  Motherland,  until 
we  have  ourselves  visited  Great  Britain.  And  on  the  other  hand 
Great  Britain  welcomes  to  her  commercial  centres  the  business 
men  who  are  building  uj)  pioneer  industry  in  her  greatest  do- 
minion. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  Excursionists  to  accept  all  of  the  kind  invitations  which 
came  to  them  from  so  many  important  cities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  so  large  a  party,  however,  and  so  short  a  time 
at  their  disposal,  a  longer  itinerary  is  impossible,  and  the  Cana- 
dians can  only  return  to  a  large  number  of  those  who  wished 
to  entertain  them,  their  warmest  thanks. 

This  excursion  may  have  many  significent  results,  but  if. 


tlirough  closer  friendships,  the  discussion  of  mutual  interests  and 
the  formation  and  strengthening  of  commercial  ties,  the  people  of 
Canada  and  of  Great  Britain  will  be  led  to  know  each  other 
better,  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise  will  be  abundantly  achieved. 

Carrying  with  them  the  hearty  good  wishes  and  loyal  mes- 
sages of  thousands  of  Canadian  business  men,  who  remain  be- 
hind, and  laden  with  true  Canadian  enthusiasm,  the  Excursion- 
ists have  our  own  best  wishes  for  a  deliglitful  trip  and  a  safe 
return. 


A  MANUFACTURING  NATION. 


J  N  the  current  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  an  effort  is  made 
to  present  a  general  survey  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country,  and  to  tell  in  figures,  so  far  as  possible,  the  story 
of  their  wonderful  expansion.  The  time  seems  opportune  for 
such  an  undertaking,  as  the  visit  of  such  a  large  party  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  the  commercial  centres  of  the  Mother 
Land  cannot  but  incite  in  the  British  mind  a  desire  for  detailed 
information  regarding  manufacturing  conditions  in  a  country 
responsible  for  so  unique  an  expedition. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  Canadians  that  the 
Britisher  should  know  what  a  splendid  industrial  equipment  we 
possess  in  this  countiy,  for  his  past  estimate  of  our  ability  to  do 
things  has  often  been  inaccurate. 

Ever  since  the  historic  days  when  the  celebrated  furs  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  British 
market,  it  has  been  Canada's  misfortune  to  be  misrepresented. 
-.1  The  mental  picture  whicli  the  average  Englishman  first  made 
of  us  was  that  of  a  country  with  cold  and  inhospitable  shores, 
a  country  where  for  eight  months  in  the  year  ice  was  king,  a 
country  fit  only  as  a  habitation  for  the  Indian,  the  Esquimo 
and  the  hardy  trapper.  Happily  this  false  impression  is  rapidly 
being  removed. 

Latterly  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  begun  to  form 
other  pictures  of  us  as  well.  Additions  have  been  made  to  their 
mental  panorama  of  Canadian  scenery.  While  the  so-called 
typical  Canadian  view,  from  which  the  snow-shoes  and  the  to- 
boggan are  seldom  absent,  still  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  the  group,  it  has  gradually  surrounded  itself  with  other  views, 
illustrative  of  oiu-  splendid  fisheries,  our  magnificent  forests  and 
our  wealth  of  minerals.  More  recently,  thanks  to  the  vigorous 
immigration  campaign  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, we  have  come  to  be  known  as  a  land  of  sunshine  and 
promise.  Tons  of  literature  have  been  put  into  circulation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  object  of  showing  that  we  are 
above  all  an  agricultural  coimtry,  a  land  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  and  to  pastoral  pursuits.  This  has  brought  about 
another  re-arrangement  of  the  panorama,  and  now  the  farm 
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house,  snuggling  in  the  midst  of  its  fertile  fields,  occupies  the 
foreground  of  the  landscape. 

But  still  the  picture  is  imperfect,  unfinished.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  landscape,  as  it  really  exists, 
has  been  entirely  overlooked.  Important  as  is  the  farm  house 
in  Canadian  economics,  its  domain  has  gradually  been  encroached 
upon  by  the  workshop  and  the  factory.  To-day  it  finds  itself 
in  a  position  where  it  is  compelled  to  at  least  divide  the  honors 
with  its  rival.  Once  more,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Britisher  to  revise  his  conceptions  of  our  country,  and  pro- 
visions must  be  made  in  his  mental  picture  of  us  for  the  busy 
factory,  the  hum  of  whose  machinery  is  re-echoed  on  every  side 
by  the  musical  whirr  of  the  mower  and  the  binder. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada,  while  primarily 
dependent  upon  the  basic  industries  of  the  field  and  the  forest, 
the  lakes  and  the  mines,  have  forged  ahead  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  they  have  already  outdistanced  all  their  competitors, 
'  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  value  of  their  output  is  concerned.  The 
total  production  of  the  14,650  Canadian  factories  accounted  for 
in  the  census  of  1901  was  valued  at  $481,053,375.  The  total 
combined  value  of  the  production  of  the  agricultural,  dairying, 
mineral,  forest  and  fisheries  industries  was  $511,666,306,  or  roughly 
speaking,  only  $30,000,000  more.  But  the  important  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  computing  the  figures  for  1901  no 
account  was  taken  of  factories  employing  less  than  five  hands. 
In  1901  the  output  of  factories  falling  in  this  class  was  27.45 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  establishments  em- 
ploying five  hands  and  over.  Computed  on  the  same  ratio,  the 
value  of  the  products  of  establishments  employing  less  than 
five  hands  in  1901  would  be  $132,000,000,  bringing  the  value  of 
the  products  of  all  industrial  establishments  up  to  $613,103,375. 

With  an  output  therefore  exceeding  in  value  by  more  than 
^^100,000,000  the  combined  valu3  of  the  production  oi'  our  agri- 
cultural, dairying,  mineral,  forest  and  fisheries  industries,  the 
importance  to  Canada  of  her  manufacturing  establishments  is 
at  once  apparent.  Other  figures  which  strengthen  their  claim 
to  recognition  are  their  $520,000,000  of  invested  capital,  the 
344,095  work  people  who  owe  them  allegiance,  the  $113,283,146 
paid  these  people  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  the  $266,527,858 
worth  of  raw  material  consumed. 

As  previously  stated,  the  thirty  articles  which  follow  are 
intended  to  cover  this  field  in  a  general  way.'  That  they  have 
fallen  far  short  of  conveying  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  industrial  establishments,  we  are  ourselves  free  to 
admit.  To  any  one  familiar  with  existing  conditions  our  fail- 
ure will  be  only  too  apparent.  The  subject  is  an  enormous  one, 
one  upon  which  volumes  might  be  written  without  exhausting 
it.  But  if  the  necessarily  brief  accounts  that  are  here  given  do 
nothing  more  than  drive  home  the  truth  that  Canada  is,  after 
all,  a  country  liberally  supplied  with  large  and  thoroughly  equip- 
ped factories,  destined  sooner  or  later  to  play  an  important  part 
in  world  commerce,  the  purpose  of  this  issue  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


CANADA'S  POSITION  AS  REGARDS  EXPORT  TRADE. 


'P'HE  remarkable  expansion  of  Canada's  export  trade  within 
the  past  decade,  from  $117,000,000  in  1894,  to  $213,000,000 
in  1904,  has  been  commensurate  with  the  increased  productiviiy 
of  her  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  increased  acreage  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  dairying  and  stock-raising. 

So  long  as  he  was  handicapped  by  a  comparatively  low  tariff 
and  a  necessarily  restricted  home  market,  the  Canadian  producer 
enjoyed  but  little  more  than  a  local  trade.  His  position  was  a 
precarious  one.  He  required  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive. 
Competition  from  the  highly  protected  and  highly  specialized  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  has  always  made  it  difficult  for  him 
even  to  hold  his  own.  As  for  any  aggressive  action  in  the  way  of 


export  trade,  it  was  for  many  years  in  most  lines  quite  beyond 
his  powers. 

But  now  his  position  is  changing.  With  the  gradual  strengtVi- 
ening  of  both  national  sentiment  and  tariff  he  is  becoming  more 
firmly  established  in  the  home  market.  He  has  been  encouraged 
to  enlarge  and  modernize  his  plant,  so  that  he  can  now  pi'oduce 
upon  a  scale  and  at  a  cost  hitherto  impossible,  while  in  sonae 
lines,  to  such  an  extent  has  he  overcome  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  formerly  labored  that  he  has  been  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  business  in  nearly  every  market  in  the  world. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  Canadian  exporter  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  everywhere  bright,  except  in  the  United  States.  Irav- 
ellers  report  that  there  is  apparent  in  foreign  countries  a  geneial 
inclination  to  do  business  with  Canada.  Canadian  goods,  where 
tried,  have  not  been  found  wanting.  The  advertisement  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  South  African  paper,  calling  for  tenders  on 
school  desks,  and  stipulating  the  Canadian-made  article,  is  e^'i- 
dence  of  the  favor  with  which  at  least  one  line  of  Canadian  goois 
has  been  received  in  that  country.  Buyers  from  abroad  visiting 
New  York,  who  used  formerly  to  return  without  so  much  as  a 
look  towards  Canada,  now  almost  invariably  come  North  and  leave 
here  large  orders  for  goods  formerly  purchased  from  United 
States  houses.  As  the  quality  and  comparative  cheapness  (»f 
Canadian  goods  become  better  known,  foreign  sales  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  very  materially. 

The  transportation  problem  always  has  been  and  is  still  sm 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  Canada's  export  trade,  though  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  improvements  which  are  now  gradually  be- 
ing introduced.  Formerly  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  tlie 
port  of  New  York  as  a  channel  for  sending  shipments  abroad,  m'c 
are  at  length  beginning  to  establish  fast  lines  of  our  own,  equip- 
ped with  cold  storage,  and  while  these  are  still  far  from  adequate, 
they  are  at  least  an  indication  of  the  desii'e  to  provide  Canadian 
exporters  with  the  transportation  facilities  they  are  so  sadly  in 
need  of. 

But  what  perhaps  moie  than  anything  else  has  helped  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  Canadian  exporter  has  been  the  pre- 
ferential tariff.  Particularly  in  this  the  case  in  New  Zealand,  where 
a  substantial  preference  has  virtually  closed  the  doors  against 
United  States  goods,  leaving  the  Canadian  an  opportunity  of 
which  he  has  not  failed  to  take  full  advantage.  The  preferen- 
tial in  South  Africa,  while  not  so  liberal,  is  still  a  valuable  aid, 
and  with  the  bond  of  union  that  has  sprung  up  between  these 
two  countries  as  a  result  of  the  late  war,  the  commercial  tie  is 
almost  sure  to  be  greatly  strengthened.  In  Australia,  even  with- 
out a  preference,  Canadian  goods  have  gained  a  firm  foothold, 
and  should  the  proposed  tariff  be  put  into  effect,  trade  in  that 
direction  will  undoubtedly  develop  very  rapidly,  possibly  to 
an  extent  of  which  we  have  never  dreamed. 

The  returns  for  1904  place  Canada's  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  at  $19,864,049.  This,  however,  does  not  include  such  manu- 
factured goods  as  are  the  product  of  agriculture,  dairying,  fish- 
ing, forest  or  mining.  These  items  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
nearly  $90,000,000,  bringing  the  total  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  up  to  $109,000,000,  or  over  $40  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country.  Flour,  butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  lumber 
are  individual  lines  which  contribute  very  largely  to  this  enor- 
mous total.  Other  important  articles  of  export  are :  furniture 
of  all  kinds,  more  particularly  school  and  office  furniture,  bank 
and  library  fittings,  split  peas  and  other  cereals,  biscuits,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  doors,  organs,  scales,  enamelled  ware,  gal- 
vanized iron  ware,  wheelbarrows,  hardware,  pumps  and  wind- 
mills, machinery,  rubber  goods,  shoes,  trunks  and  valises,  leather, 
brushes  and  woodenware,  soaps,  agricultural  implements,  car- 
riage and  wagon  stock,  and  paper. 

In  all  these  as  well  as  in  other  lines  good  business  is  now 
actually  being  done,  and  commission  men  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  markets  of  other  countries  state  that  the  field  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  energy  and  determination  with  which  Canadian 
producers  take  the  question  up. 
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Some  of  the  British  advocates  of  Imperial  preferential  trade 
seem  to  have  a  false  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
people.  Canadians  in  general  undoubtedly  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  Canada's  allegiance  to  the  Empire  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign.  Indeed, 
Canadians  do  not  wish  the  British  Government  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  until  the  British  people  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  the  Empire  at 
large. 

"What  can  Canada  offer  in  return  for  a  preference?"  is  a 
question  frequently  asked.  The  fact  that  Canada  now  gives  a 
preference  to  British  goods  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked  or 
regarded  as  of  no  importance.  Yet  if  this  preference  were 
granted  to  Germany  instead  of  to  Britain,  if  German  goods  could 
enter  the  Canadian  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  British  goods, 
British  manufacturers  would  thinlv  that  they  were  placed  at  a 
<..  eat  disadvantage.  The  preference  which  is  considered  of  little 
or  no  value  when  granted  to  Britain  would  be  regarded  as  a 
great  thing  if  given  to  any 
foreign  country.  But  will 
Canadians  increase  this  pre- 
ference in  favor  of  British 
goods  in  return  for  a  pre- 
ference in  the  British  mar- 
ket? There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  they  can  do 
so  without  sacrificing  Cana- 
dian interests,  and  that  is 
by  increasing  the  general 
tariflf  against  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  tariff  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Can- 
adian Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation several  years  ago 
and  reaffirmed  at  every  an- 
nual meeting  since  held, 
was,  "That  while  the  tariff 
should  primarily  be  framed 
for  Canadian  interests,  it 
should  nevertheless  give  a 
substantial  preference  to 
the    Mother    Country,  and 

also  to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  which  recipro- 
cal preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recognizing  always  that 
under  any  conditions  the  minimum  tariff  must  afford  adequate 
protection  to  all  Canadian  producers." 

A  few  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  entirely  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  a  preference  because  they  have  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  the  preferential  clause  of  the  Fielding  tariff  that 
they  fear  any  form  of  preference,  but  the  great  majority  of  Can- 
adian manufneturers  appi'ove  of  the  principle  of  an  Imperial  pre- 
ference, provided  that  the  minimum  tariff  shall  be  high  enough 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  Canadian  industries.  They  favor 
the  raising  of  the  general  tariff  so  that  when  the  preference  is 
granted  industries  which  are  now  suffering  severely  from  British 
competition  will  have  fair  protection,  but  at  the  same  time  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  foreigners 
in  supplying  us  with  whatever  we  may  require  to  import.  If  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
approved  almost  unanimously  by  its  members  is  adopted,  the 
Canadian  tariff  against  British  goods  will  average  higher  than 


John  Bull  to  Mrs.  Bull — This  exchange  will  cost  us  nothing, 
and  it  will  help  our  children  in  the  colonies. 


the  present  tariff  against  British  goods,  but  it  will  be  very  much 
lower  than  the  tariff  which  the  United  States  imposes  on  Brit- 
ish goods. 

The  immediate  effect  of  raising  the  Canadian  general  tariff 
would  be  to  transfer  to  British  manufacturers  a  great  part  of 
the  Canadian  business  which  now  goes  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries.  This 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  In  a  few  years 
the  establishment  of  new  factories  in  Canada  would  cause  the 
imports  to  decrease  per  head  of  population,  but  the  increase  in 
the  Canadian  protection  against  foreign  countries  combined  with 
a  preference  for  Canadian  products  in  the  British  market  would 
so  stimulate  the  development  of  Canada  that  there  would  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  total  imports  from  Britain.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  protective  tariff  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
country  imported  in  1903  $1,025,719,237  worth  of  merchandise. 

Under  our  present  system  we  buy  what  we  do  not  produce  in 
Canada  chiefly  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  United  States  is 

getting  a  larger  share  of 
our  trade  every  year  with- 
out giving  us  a  fair  re- 
turn. Under  the  system 
proposed  by  the  Canadian 
ManufV.cturers'  Association, 
what  we  cannot  produce  in 
Canada  will  be  imported 
chiefly  from  countries  of 
the  Empire.  If  Canada's 
tarift"  at  present  averaged 
about  as  high  as  the  Uni- 
ted States  tariff  with  no 
preference  in  favor  of  Brit- 
ish goods,  would  not  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  be  glad 
to  get  a  reduction  of  33  Vs 
per  cent.?  If  the  United 
States  Congress  would  give 
British  manufacturers  a 
preference  of  331/3  per 
cent.,  lowering  their  tariff 
against  British  goods  to 
that  extent,  while  main- 
taining it  against  other 
countries,  would  not  the  British  people  be  pleased?  Undoubtedly 
they  would.  Then  such  a  preference  as  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  willing  to  concede  is  better  than  no  preference  at  all, 
taking  for  granted  the  fact  that  a  general  increase  in  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  is  inevitable,  as  it  is  demanded  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Canadian  people. 

The  policies  of  free  trade  and  protection  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  the  world,  and  the  result  is  that  the  nations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  protectionist.  In  no  country  is  protec- 
tion sentiment  growing  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  adequate  protection  is  to 
be  the  future  policy  of  Canada.  Will  it  not  be  an  advantage  to 
Britain  to  be  exempted  to  a  considerable  extent  from  future  in- 
creases in  the  Canadian  tariff?  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  passed 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  of  the  United  States  during  the  Cleve- 
land administration  averaged  considerably  higher  than  the  pre- 
sent maximum  tariff'  of  Canada,  and  higher  than  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  British  goods  would  be  if  the  increases  asked  for  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  were  granted.    Yet  the  Wilson-Gorman 
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tariff  was  much  lower  than  either  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  pre- 
ceded it,  or  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  is  now  in  force  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  Republicans  called  it  a  free  trade  measure. 
Will  anyone  argue  that  the  British  people  would  not  have  been 
pleased  if  the  United  States  Congress  when  adopting  the  high 
Dingley  tariff  in  place  of  the  comparatively  low  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff  had  inserted  a  clause  giving  the  countries  of  the  British 
empire  such  a  preference  that  most  of  the  increases  in  the  tariff 
would  not  apply  to  goods  imported  from  them  ? 

According  to  the  Canadian  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  the 
total  value  of  imports  for  consumption  in  Canada  in  the  fiscal 
year  1904  was  $251,464,332,  including  $7,874,313  of  coins  and  bul- 
lion. The  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
only  valued  at  $61,724,616,  including  foreign  goods  exported  from 
Britain,  while  the  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $143,010,578.  Canadians  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  fiscal  year  1904  for  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  $32,051,590,  while  they  only  imported 
$9,101,199  worth  from  British  countries.  A  general  increase  of 
the  Canadian  tariff  against  foreign  countries  would  give  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  a  larger  preference  than  they  have  now,  and 
while  it  would  cause  the  establishment  of  many  new  industries 
in  Canada  and  the  extension  of  old  industries,  it  would  divert  a 
great  deal  of  the  trade  now  done  with  foreign  countries  into 
British  channels. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  there  were  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  Canada  187,232,471  pounds  of  German  sugar,  while  only 
98,843,357  pounds  of  sugar  were  imported  from  British  Guiana 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  but  during  the  following  year  only 
30,528,530  pounds  of  German  sugar  were  imported  for  consump- 
tion, while  the  imports  of  sugar  from  British  Guiana  and  the 
British  West  Indies  for  consumption  in  Canada  increased  to  274,- 
477,706  pounds.  This  extraordinary  change  was  due  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  Canada's  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  British 
countries  and  the  surtax  on  German  goods.  It  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  trade  may  be  diverted  into  new 
channels  by  a  preferential  tariff. 

In  considering  the  value  of  a  Canadian  preference  the  British 
people  should  remember  that  Canada  is  a  country  of  vast  area 
and  great  natural  resources  which  are  now  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped. There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  population  will  multiply 
as  rapidly  during  the  twentieth  century  as  that  of  the  United 
States  did  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  total  value  of  im- 
ports for  consumption  in  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1895  was  only 
$105,252,511,  as  compared  with  $251,464,332  in  the  fiscal  year 
1905.  The  commerce  of  the  Dominion  will  increase  in  volume  as 
the  country  grows  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  most  effect- 
ive way  of  diverting  it  into  British  channels  is  to  impose  a  high 
tariff  on  foreign  products. 

It  should  be  our  first  aim  to  give  work  to  those  British  citi- 
zens who  are  within  the  borders  of  our  own  Dominion,  but  when 
we  have  to  go  abroad  to  supply  our  wants,  as  we  must  always 
do  to  a  great  extent,  we  should  give  our  fellow  citizens  in  other 
countries  of  the  Empire  a  preference  over  foreigners.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  will  in  return  buy  from  the  colonies 
those  things  which  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  get  abroad,  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  benefited. 

Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  favor  the  sacrifice  of  Cana- 
dian industries  for  the  sake  of  a  preference  in  the  British  mar- 
ket nor  do  they  wish  the  British  people  to  make  any  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  Canada,  but  they  believe  that  without  any  sac- 
rifice on  either  side  the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  will  be  mutually  benefited.  All  that  is  asked 
for  is  a  readjustment  of  taxation  which  would  not  in  any  way 
increase  the  cost  of  living  to  British  consumers.  If  the  British 
jjeople  cannot  see  that  such  a  readjustment  would  cost  them 
nothing,  we  don't  wish  them  to  make  it  for  the  sake  of  Canada, 
but  if  we  can  persuade  them  that  they  can  help  the  colonies  in 
this  way  without  hurting  themselves,  the  Empire  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  such  a  reciprocal  arrangement. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  the  United  King- 
dom derived  a  revenue  of  £35,774,445,  equal  to  $174,114,223, 
from  customs  taxes.    According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  popu- 


lation of  the  United  Kingdom  in  April,  1901,  was  41,607,552,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  in  population  for  the  previous  ten  years  was 
9.9  per  cent.  Assuming  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  maintained,  the 
population  in  1904  would  be  about  42,843,000.  So  the  customs 
tariff  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  $4.06 
per  head  of  population.  Tlie  customs  revenue  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  was  $261,274,565,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  by  Government  statisticians  to  be  81,752,00Q, 
so  that  the  customs  taxation  amounted  to  $3.19  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. Thus  tlie  British  people  actually  paid  more  customs  taxes 
per  head  of  population  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Britain  also  levied  at  its  ports  a  larger  amount  of  customs  duties 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
but  whereas  the  British  duties  were  levied  on  a  few  articles,  most" 
of  which  were  not  produced  in  the  country,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Canada,  and  other  protectionist  countries  im- 
posed duties  on  a  great  many  articles  and  so  arranged  them  as  to 
afi'ord  protection  to  the  home  producers. 

According  to  the  British  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  the 
gross  amount  derived  from  the  customs  duty  on  tea  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1904,  was  £7,912,856,  equal  to  $38,511,000, 
while  the  customs  duties  on  coffee,  chicory  and  cocoa  produced  a 
gross  amount  of  £511,408,  equivalent  to  about  $2,489,000,  so  that 
the  gross  amount  produced  by  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  chicory  and 
cocoa  was  £8,424,264,  equivalent  to  about  $41,000,000. 

The  total  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  was  256,509,731  pounds. 
Of  this  quantity  155,104,198  pounds  were  imported  from  the 
British  East  Indies,  and  79,398,905  pounds  from  Ceylon,  a  total 
of  234,503,103  pounds  of  tea  from  British  possessions,  and  only 
22,006,628  pounds  from  other  countries,  a  little  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  coming  from  foreign  countries.  The  tax  on 
tea  was  increased  in  1904  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  poujidr'^'Tfhe  higher 
tax  was  only  in  force  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  or  the  revenue 
would  have  been  greater.  The  tax  has  since  been  reduced  to  6d. 
per  pound.  If  this  lower  rate  had  been  imposed  on  the  234,503,- 
103  pounds  of  tea  imported  from  British  possessions,  it  would 
have  yielded  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £5,862,577,  equivalent  to 
over  $28,533,162.  The  immense  quantity  of  tea  imported  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  the  beverage  is  used 
in  almost  every  British  household.  Therefore,  if  the  tax  were 
taken  off  tea  imported  from  British  possessions,  the  whole  com- 
munity would  be  relieved  of  taxation  on  what  is  regarded  by  the 
British  people  as  a  table  necessity,  and  taxes  to  the  same  amount 
could  be  imposed  on  food  imported  from  foreign  countries  with- 
out increasing  the  burden  of  taxation. 

If  a  customs  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent  were  levied  on  foreign 
flour  and  wheat  meal,  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  foreign  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  cheese,  fish  and  poultry,  alive  or  dead,  and  a 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  living  animals  imported  for  food, 
and  foreign  dead  meats,  these  taxes  would  altogether  produce 
less  than  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  of  sixpence  per  pound 
on  tea  imported  from  British  possessions.  If  such  taxes  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  foreign  food  products  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  duties  would  have  been  as  follows: 


Customs  Duties.  Revenue. 

y^«5  per  cent,  on  foreign  flour  and  wheat  meal   £  936,672 

'    10  per  cent,  on  foreign  wheat   1,967,133 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  oats   354,828 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  peas   67,371 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  beans   57,371 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  cheese   139,080 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  fish   263,075 

10  per  cent,  on  foreign  poultry   104,780 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  living  animals  imported  for 

food   381,361 

5  per  cent,  on  foreign  dead  meat   1,509,557 


Proposed  preferential  taxes   £5,781,234 

Tax  to  be  taken  off  tea   5,862,577 
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By  tliis  aiT£ingement  £5,802.577  of  present  taxation  would  be 
abolished  and  £5,781,234  of  new  taxes  imposed.  Such  an  ex- 
change would  be  no  robbery  of  the  British  taxpayer,  and  it  would 
enable  the  British  Government  to  give  a  substantial  preference  to 
a  large  number  of  colonial  products.  The  taxes  on  coffee,  cocoa, 
chicory  and  chocolate  imported  from  British  possessions  might 
also  be  abolished.  At  present  these  articles  are  imported  chiefly 
from  foreign  countries,  but  they  would  be  largely  cultivated  in 
Britain's  tropical  colonies  if  such  a  preference  were  granted. 

In  making  such  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  probably  adopt  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem 
duties. 

Of  course  such  a  system  of  preferential  duties  on  foreign 
food  would  not  permanently  produce  as  much  revenue  as  the 
•tax  on  tex,  for  after  a  short  time  the  food  supplies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  within  the 
Empire,  but  when  the  production  in  British  countries  became 
equal  to  the  demand,  prices  to  the  consumers  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  duties,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  could  be 
met  by  placing  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  imported 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  duties  do  not  increase  the  prices  of 
Canadian  food  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
how  they  will  benefit  Canada?  Canada  will  be  benefited  by  the 
more  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  If 
farmers,  millers  and  packers  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
international  boundary  have  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  wheat, 
flour  and  meat  in  order  to  compete  with  Canadian  products  in 
the  British  market  many  of  them  will  move  to  Canada. 

If  such  preferential  duties  were  imposed  as  outlined  above, 
not  only  would  the  rush  of  farmers  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  our  Canadian  Northwest  be  stimulated,  but  the  Ameri- 
can millers  who  are  now  supplying  flour  to  Britain  in  large  quan- 
tities would  be  compelled  to  start  big  mills  in  Canada  if  they 
wished  to  retain  their  trade,  and  large  meat  packing  houses 
would  also  be  established  in  Canada  by  Americans. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  high  tariff  taxes  now  paid 
by  the  British  people  might  be  so  readjusted  as  to  afford  protec- 
tion for  home  industries  and  favor  the  colonies  at  the  same  time. 
Most  of  the  present  customs  duties  are  enormously  high,  and  by 
reducing  them,  while  placing  protective  duties  on  other  articles, 
it  would  be  possible  to  grant  protection  to  many  British  industries 
without  increasing  the  general  taxation. 

The  home  market  is  far  more  valuable  to  Canadian  producers 
than  either  the  British  or  the  United  States  market,  and  if  the 
Canadian  market  is  secured  to  our  own  people  by  adequate  pro- 
tection, the  country  will  be  prosperous  and  progressive  whether 
we  get  a  preference  in  Britain  or  not.  Nevertheless  a  preference 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  and  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  children  of  the  farmers  who  settle  in  Canada  are  edu- 
cated in  our  schools,  our  churches,  and  our  newspapers  to  love 
Britain.  If  they  were  in  the  United  States  they  would  in  many 
cases  be  educated  to  hate  Britain.  Therefore,  if  the  British  can 
by  a  preference  without  sacrifice  stimulate  settlement  in  Canada, 
they  will  greatly  strengthen  the  Empire,  and  this  will  be  worth 
while  even  if  they  do  not  sell  any  more  manufactured  goods  in 
Canada  than  they  do  now. 

The  best  way  in  which  Canadians  can  help  the  Empire  at  the 
present  time  is  to  make  Canada  strong  and  great  by  building  up 
Canadian  industries  of  all  kinds.  A  weak  Canada  will  be  a 
source  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Empire;  a  populous  and 
wealthy  Canada  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Empire.  If 
Canadians  buy  large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  in  for- 
eign countries,  Canada's  wealth  will  remain  largely  undeveloped, 
the  progress  of  the  country  will  be  slow,  and  many  thousands  of 
young  men  who  should  be  the  pride  of  the  Empire  will  be  forced 
to  go  abroad  to  seek  congenial  employment.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  there  were  nearly  1,200,000  Canadians  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Most  of  the  young  Canadians  who  leave  Canada  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  almost  as  completely 
lost  to  the  Empire  as  if  they  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
By  fostering  home  industries  we  can  keep  Canadians  at  home. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

36  Applications  passed  by  the  Executive  Council  in  May. 

Almonte,  Ont. 

Rosamond  Woollen  Co.  (John  S.  Ewart,  2nd  Member). 

Brantford,  Ont. 

Baker,  Joseph  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Machinery. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

GooLD,  Shapley  &  MuiR  Co.,  The  (Matthew  Wilson,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Halifax,  N.S. 

MacKinlay,  a.  &  W.,  Ltd.  (Geo.  A.  Thomson,  2nd  Member). 
Reoedan,  Frank,  Art  Glass,  Mirror  Plates,  Showcases. 

London,  Ont. 

McClary  Mfg.  Co.  (I.  M.  Gunn,  2nd  Member). 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Carter-Crume  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  (Percy  A.  Clarkson,  2nd  Mem 
ber). 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shirts,  Shirt  Waists,  Neckwear, 
Ladies'  Whitewear. 

Davidson,  The  Thos.  Mfg.  Co.  (F.  W.  Lam  plough,  2nd  Mem- 
ber). 

Jennings,  A.  &  Co.,  Wagons,  Carts,  Lorries,  Trucks,  etc. 
Montreal  Fire  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Fire  Clay  Goods. 
Piper,  The  Hiram  L.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Signals,  Lamps  and 

Supplies,  Marine  Lamps,  etc. 
Sonne,  Thos.,  Sr.,  Awnings,   Tents,   Flags,  Wagon  Covers, 

etc. 

Trades  Publishing  Co.,  The  (Henri  Roy,  2nd  Member). 

Oak  Lake,  Man. 

Leitch  Brothers,  Flours. 

Peterboro',  Ont. 

Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Mfg.  Co.,  The  (H.  Waddell,  2nd 
Member). 

Sydney,  N.S. 

Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coal  Tar  Products. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Bias  Corsets,  Ltd.,  Corsets. 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co.,  Carpet  Sweepers. 
Canada  Corundum  Co.  (Thomas  H.  Lee,  2nd  Member). 
Canada  Stationery  Co.,  Envelopes. 
Canadian  Fog  Signal  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Fog  Signals. 
Davis  Mfg.  Co.  (H.  E.  Ridovit,  2nd  Member). 
Paris  Wincey  Mills  Co.  (Hugh  N.  Baird,  4th  Member). 
Ryeie  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Jewelry,  Engraving,  Embossing  and  Print- 
ing. 

Saginaw  Lumber  and  Salt  Co.,  Lumber  and  Salt. 
Victor  Varnish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Varnishes. 

Wilkinson,  The  J.  R.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gold  Plate,  Solders,  Leaf, 
Foil,  etc. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

B.  C.  Wire  and  Nail  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wire  and  Wire  Nails. 

Wellington,  Ont. 

NiLES,  W.  P.,  Canned  Goods,  Seed  Peas  and  Beans. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Bromley  &  Hague,  Ltd.,  Tents,  Flags,  Awnings,  Tarpaulin.  ^ 
Ellis,  Geo.  E.  &  Co.,  Jewelry. 

Kemp  Mfg.  and  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  Sheet  Metal  Ware. 
Stovel  Co.,  The,  Lithographers. 

Winnipeg  Paint  and  Glass  Co.,  The,  Ornamental  Glass, 
Sash  Doors,  Oflftce  Fittings,  etc. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

Woodstock  Lumber  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Builders'  Supplies  and 
Lumber. 
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Restrictions  on  I nter-provincial  Trade  —  B.C.  Lumbermin  and  the  Rates  on  Fir 
Lumber  and  Cedar— Insurance  Department  Adopts  a  Schedule  of  Charges— 
A  New  Trade  Index  to  be  Undertaken  at  Once  —  Membership  Nearing  the 
1,800  Mark. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18th,  1905,  at  2  p.m. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  presided,  and  the  following 
other  members  were  present: — Messrs.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Mont- 
real; Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  Robt.  Crean, 
Toronto;  Richard  A,  Donald,  Toronto;  J.  D.  Flavelle,  Lindsay; 
H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  W.  M.  Gartshore,  London;  James  Goldie, 
Gait;  E.  G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  J.  Hewton,  Kingston;  John  S. 
McKinnon,  Toronto;  W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto;  Jas.  P.  Mur- 
ray, Toronto;  J.  A.  Publow,  Hamilton;  R.  C.  Wilkins,  Montreal; 
J.  F.  Ellis,  Toronto;  J.  W.  Cowan,  Toronto;  T.  A.  Russell,  To- 
ronto ;^  D.  T.  Mcintosh,  Toronto. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  as  published  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  Industrial  Canada  were  approved. 

Communications. 

Communications  were  received  as  follows : 

(a)  From  the  following  members  of  the  Council  who  regretted 
that  they  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting: — 'Messrs. 
Geo.  E.  Drummond,  J.  0.  Thorn,  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  H.  Wright,  A. 
S.  Rogers,  Ed.  Gurney,  S.  W.  Ewing,  C.  R.  H.  Warnock,  Jas.  Pen- 
der, W.  B.  Tindall. 

(b)  From  Sir  William  Mulock  acknowledging  the  resolution 
forwarded  from  the  Executive  Council  respecting  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  re- 
port on  the  telephone  systems  of  Canada,  and  stating  that  any 
view  expressed  by  the  Association  would  receive  careful  consid- 
eration. 

(c)  From  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  Ot- 
tawa, expressing  appreciation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  respecting  the  commercial 
agency  system  of  the  Government. 

(d)  From  Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander,  suggesting  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  towards  estab- 
lishing a  reciprocal  preferential  tariff  between  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commit- 
tee. 

(e)  From  Mr.  James  P.  Murray,  respecting  the  application 
recently  made  by  the  Electrical  Development  Company  of  On- 
tario for  permission  to  increase  their  capacity  in  generating 
power  at  Niagara  Falls.  This  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees  were  then  presented  as 
follows,  and  upon  motion  were  regularly  adopted. 

Treasurer. 

The  Tr^surer  presented  a  statement  showing  the  finances 
of  the  Association  up  till  April  31st,  1905. 

Financial  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  contained  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  assistance  in  the  Insurance  Department,  the 
establishment  of  an  Insurance  Trust  Account  for  the  handling  of 
the  funds  of  that  Department,  and  the  payment  of  the  monthly 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  various  offices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


Industrial  Canada. 

The  Industrial  Canada  Committee  reported  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  special  June  issue  which  was  now  under  way. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  0.  Thorn  suggesting  that  cer- 
tain changes  be  made  in  the  publisher's  note  preceding  the  edi- 
torials was  received  and  approved. 

A  new  cover  design,  specially  prepared  for  the  Association  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Moffat,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Brigden,  who  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Canada  Committee,  had  been  adopted  and 
would  be  used  first  upon  the  issue  for  August,  1905. 

Special  articles  for  the  July    issue  were  approved. 

Reception  and  Membership.. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance  thirty-six  applications,  the  names  of  which 
are  published  in  another  column. 

Association  cards  showing  the  various  departments  estab- 
lished by  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  were  be-, 
ing  distributed. 

A  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Robt.  Crean,  Geo. 
Brigden  and  L.  V.  Dusseau  were  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  qualifications  for  membership.  It  was  expected  that 
their  report  would  be  received  in  time  to  have  any  regulations 
recommended  submitted  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Railway  and  Transportation. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee, 
which  is  published  in  another  column,  was  presented  by  the 
Manager  of  Transportation,  Mr.  John  R.  Marlow. 

Insurance. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  which  is  also  pub- 
lished in  another  column,  was  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Burton. 

Parliamentary. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented  by 
Mr.  John  F.  Ellis. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  report,  and  showed  the  re- 
sult of  much  valuable  work  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Among 
the  important  legislative  measures  dealt  with  were  the  Union 
Label  Bill,  an  Act  respecting  Stationary  Engineers  in  Ontario, 
and  Ontario  Labor  Bureau  legislation. 

The  committee  had  learned  with  satisfaction  that  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  was  at  present  considering  the  scheme  for 
the  redemption  and  exportation  from  Canada  of  United  States 
silver. 

Special  recommendations  had  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa  from 
a  joint  committee  of  representatives  from  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry  and  tlie  Parliamentary  Committee  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  pure  food  laws  in  Canada. 

Steps  were  being  taken  by  the  committee  to  bring  before  the 
Ontario  Government  the  advisability  of  discussing  with  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  other  Provinces  the  necessity  for  abolishing  ex- 
tra-provincial legislation  and  removing  all  unnatural  barriers 
which  tended  to  restrict  trade  intercourse  between  the  various 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

With  regard  to  the  nationalization  of  the  telephone  systems 
I  in  Canada,  it  was  decided  that  no  further  action  should  be  taken 
i  until  the  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  Do- 
minion Government  should  be  presented.  \ 

The  assurances  of  the  Ontario  Government  had  been  received 
that  they  would  amend  the  Municipal  Act  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
extension  of  any  existing  tax  exemptions  on  machinery  until  such 
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a  time  as  the  new  Assessment  Act  should  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

Commercial  Intelligence. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  was 
presented  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  by  the  Secretary. 

It  announced  that  representatives  of  the  Association  had  been 
invited  to  attend  an  important  international  conference  to  con- 
sider questions  connected  with  commercial  and  industrial  expan- 
sion, which  would  be  held  in  September  next  at  Mons,  Belgium. 
Additional  information  was  being  secured  in  the  meantime. 

Preparation  work  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  issue 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index  was  being  commenced  without  de- 
lay, and  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  T.  A.  Kussell  (Chairman),  Wm. 
Stone  and  H.  G.  Nicholls. 

The  committee  had  recommendeJ  to  the  Department  of  Cus- 
toms at  Ottawa  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  imports  which,  if  adopted,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  reports  to  both  manufacturers  and  importers  in 
Canada. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  to  supply  Canadian  manufac- 
turers visiting  Europe  with  travelling  introduction  cards  which 
would  entitle  them  to  commercial  information  at  more  than  seven 
hundred  cities  in  Europe. 

Branches. 

Reports  of  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Branches  were  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  and  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald  respectively. 
These  reports  were  both  received  and  are  published  in  another 
column. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  the  17th  of  May,  when  the  following  mat- 
ters were  dealt  with: — 

Stove  Rates. 

Final  conference  between  the  railway  representatives  and 
Manager  of  Transportation  Department  has  resulted  in  agree- 
ment covering  certain  commodity  rates  on  stoves  to  eastern 
points,  which  are  now  being  embodied  in  tlie  railway  companies' 
commodity  tarifi'. 

Supplement  to  Classification. 

The  proposed  supplement  to  Canadian  classification,  which  was 
reported  last  month  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  by  the  interested  railways  for  approval,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  between  the 
Transportation  Department  and  the  railway  companies.  The 
points  at  issue  have  now  been  disposed  of  by  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  Manager  of 
Transportation  Department,  so  that  a  hearing  before  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  respecting  this  supplement  will  not  be 
necessary-. 

Equalization  Allowances. 

The  Manager  of  Transportation  Department  "reported  ■  that  a 
case  brought  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  by  the 
Rrant  Milling  Co.,  and  heard  at  Brantford  on  the  26th  ult.,  in- 
volved the  question  of  equalization  allowances  by  railways. 
Though  not  directly  interested  in  the  case,  representations  were 
made  to  the  board  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
nianufacturers  who  might  be  aff'eeted  by  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
principle  of  equalization  allowances  as  now  made  by  the  rail- 
ways at  competitive  points  where  interchange  switching  is  not 
in  force;  and  involved  in  railway  cartage  arrangements.  It  was 
urged,  before  giving  a  decision  which  might  injuriously  affect 
nianufacturers  or  shippers  at  such  points,  that  the  board  should 
give  consideration  to  various  conditions  under  which  these  allow- 
ances are  made  at  difi:erent  points  throughout  the  country.  The 
matter  is  in  abeyance  pending  a  decision  by  the  board. 
Connection  Between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Mainland. 
The  Rev.  Father  Burke  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  To- 


ronto Board  of  Trade  and  Manufacturers'  Association  respecting 
the  above  on  the  2nd  inst.,  which  was  attended  by  the  Manager 
of  Transportation  Department,  who  reported  in  full  particulars 
of  the  address  relating  to  the  claims  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  at  the  time  of  Confederation  of 
uninterrupted  connection  with  the  mainland.  The  proposal  now 
advocated  by  the  Islanders  involves  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ten  million 
dollars,  which  this  Association  is  asked  to  endorse. 

British  Columbia  Cedar  Case. 

This  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  committee's  report  for 
March.  The  British  Columbia  Lumber  and  Shingle  Manufacturers' 
Association  have  communicated  with  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment requesting  that  a  vigorous  protest  be  made  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  increase  rates  on 
fir  lumber  and  reduce  rates  on  cedar.  The  Manager  of  Trans- 
portation was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners. 

Railway  Traffic  Forms  and  Contracts. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the  interested  railways  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  railway 
traffic  forms  and  contracts.  It  is  expected  that  a  conference  will 
be  held  shortly  which  the  Manager  of  Transportation  will  attend. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  regular  montlily  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Branch  was  held  in  the  Association's  offices  on  May 
11,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  McGill,  presiding. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Canada  Paper  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  annual  Nova  Scotia  registration  fee  for 
outside  companies  doing  business  in  that  Province.  This  revived 
the  discussion  on  the  extra-provincial  license  system,  and  it  was 
:  decided  that  a  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  evils 
of  this  system  to  the  attention  of  the  Provincial  authorities,  so 
that  some  action  might  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
\  :  oificers  of  the  different  provinces,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Quebec 
next  month. 

A  report  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  dealing  with  the 
objectionable  tax  on  electric  motors.  The  effort  to  have  this  tax 
removed  had  not  been  successful,  though  a  compromise  had  been 
effected  whereby  the  tax  of  $5.00  had  been  reduced  to  $2.00  in  the 
case  of  persons  using  motors  of  less  than  5  h.p. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Quebec 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  in 
factories.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Legislation  Committee 
for  action. 

Five  applications  for  membership  were  passed. 

TORONTO  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held 
on  May  11.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Donald  presided.  Other  members 
present  were: — Messrs.  J.  P.  Murray,  S.  R.  Hart,  P.  H.  Burton, 
C.  B.  Lowndes,  Jolm  Firstbrook,  John  S.  McKinnon  and  Ed.  J. 
Freyseng. 

Acting  on  a  request  forwarded  from  the  Executive  Council  the 
Toronto  Branch  have  written  to  all  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion within  a  radius  of  about  thirty  miles  and  have  asked  for 
their  views  regarding  affiliation  with  the  Toronto  Branch.  A  de- 
cision will  be  reached  at  the  next  meeting  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  this  proposal. 

The  committee  appointed  to  interview  the  City  Engineer  re- 
ported that  work  on  the  installation  of  the  auxiliary  fire  sys- 
tem was  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  Engineer  hoped  to 
have  the  same  in  operation  bj^  December  1st,  1905. 

The  committee  appointed  to  secure  provincial  legislation  to  en- 
able municipalities  to  extend  the  exemption  on  machinery  for  an- 
other year  reported  that  prospects  were  bright  for  having  such 
legislation  passed. 

Twelve  applications  for  membership  were  approved,  and  two 
were  held,  pending  further  investigations. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  CANADA 


By  C.  C.  JAMES, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario. 


It  would  surely  be  a  strange  oversight  if  in  writing  up  the 
great  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada  no  reference  were  to 
be  made  to  what  has  for  so  many  years  been  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  Dominion,  an  industry  that  continues  to  expand  and  in- 
crease, and  that  promises  greater   things   in  the   near  future. 
.    While  the  industries  of  the  city  and  town  are  those  with  which 
this  journal  is  mainly  and  directly  concerned,  yet  the  men  con- 
\^  \  trolling  these  know  full  well  that  their  success  and  their  growth 
I  are  contingent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  succass  and  the  growth 
'  of  the  great  industry  of  the  farm.      Further,  the  object  of  this 
journal  is  to  enlighten  our  kinsmen  abroad  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  land,  and  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  agricultural  industry 
is  a  matter  of  questioning  and  enquiry  by  those  who  look  across 
the  sea  to  find  new  homes  and  the  possibility  of  improving  their 
condition.    While  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Canada  call  to- 
day for  more  capital,  more  skill,  and  more  labor,  tiie  fertile  soil 
of  this  country  appeals  to  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes  of  the 
old  lands  with  as  much  hope  and  promise  as  in  the  ever  memor- 
able days  of  half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when  the  westward 
stream  of  British  set- 
tlers was  at  its  great- 
est flow. 

There  is  one  pecu- 
liapT  reason  why  Cana- 
dian agriculture  to- 
day claims  a  place  in 
a  series  of  articles  such 
as  may  be  found  here, 
and  it  is  this:  during 
the  past  decade  agri- 
'  \  culture  has  been  under- 
'  '  going  a  great  change 
in  Canada.  The  crude 
methods  that  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  early 
days  of  pioneer  settle- 
ment have  been  chang- 
ing to  more  exact 
methods.  Agriculture 
is  rapidly  becoming 
systematized,  through 
the  application  of  those 
business  methods  that 
have  made  our  town 
and  city  industries  so 
successful.  A  g  r  i  c  u  1  - 
f  ture  is,  in  reality,  a 

'  great  manufacturing  business,  requiring  skill,  intelligence,  and 
industry,  and  Canada  has  awakened  to  the  idea  that  educational 
facilities  are  requisite  for  the  employers  and  the  workers  in  this 
important  work.  As  technical  schools  and  engineering  courses 
and  commercial  colleges  are  provided  for  the  workers  in  and  con- 
trollers of  the  town  and  city  industries,  so  agricultural  colleges 
are  needed  for  the  farmers. 

Agricultural  Education. 

For  thirty  years  and  more  an  Agricultural  College  has  been 
maintained  at  Guelph  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  has  grown 
of  late  until  now  its  annual  enrolment  exceeds  800  students.  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  this  year  opened  an  Agricultural 
College  at  Truro,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  is  erecting  the 
buildings  for  an  Agricultural  College  to  be  opened  this  year  that 
will  train  young  men  for  the  farming  of  the  prairie  lands.  In 
addition,  we  must  refer  to  the  magnificent  and  munificent  plan 


Harvesting  in  Southern  Manitoba. 


now  being  worked  out  for  a  College  of  Agriculture  at  St.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  Quebec,  the  gift  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  who  has 
promised  as  many  millions  as  may  be  necessary  to  equip  what  its 
founder  hopes  will  become  the  finest  Agricultural  College  in  the 
world.  When  a  mian  who  has  made  a  fortune  in  a  city  manufac- 
turing business  decides  to  devote  his  wealth  to  the  education  of 
the  future  farmers  of  Canada,  there  must  be  something  promising 
and  potent  in  the  movement  with  which  he  identifies  himself. 
To  these  colleges  we  add  the  series  of  five  Experimental  Farms 
located  at  intervals  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  main- 
tained by  the  Government  of  Canada  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $100,000.  We  must  not  omit  the  smaller  colleges  or  schools 
of  the  different  provinces  where  dairying  and  horticulture  are 
taught.  The  varied  branches  of  agriculture  are  organized  into 
associations  without  number.  Taking  all  these  into  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  agriculture  in  Canada  shows  no  signs  of 
neglect,  but  is  probably  the  best  cared-for  industry  in  the  whole 
Dominion. 

A  consideration  of  these  movements  helps  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  prosper- 
ity that  the  farmers 
of  Canada  have  been 
enjoyin  g  for  some 
years  pas^.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows 
approximately  the 
amounts  spent  by  the 
various  Governments 
in  agricultural  educa- 
t  i  o  n  ,  experimental 
work,  and  special 
assistance  along  various 
lines:  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, |528,000; 
Ontario,  $440,000 ; 
Quebec,  $200,000 ; 
Manitoba,  $57,000; 
North-West  Territories, 
$48,000 ;  Nova  Scotia, 
$40,000 ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, $34,000;  British 
Columbia,  $24,000 ; 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
$10>000.  Total,  $1,441,- 
000. 


Foreign  Trade. 

The  expansion  of  Canadian  agriculture  may  best  be  shown  by 

a  condensed  table  giving  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

These  represent  the  surplus  after  the  five  and  a  half  million 

Canadians  have  been  fed.    The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Trade 

and  Navigation  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30ih  June: — 

^  Animals  and      Products  of  the  Total, 

^ear.  ^  their  Products.   Field,  Grains,  etc. 

1868  $  6,893,167  $12,871,055  $19,341,387 

1873                            14,243,017  14,995,340  28,302,384 

1878  '.  .               14,019,857  18,008,754  30,802,010 

1883                              20,284,343  22,818,519  42,015,339 

1888                             24,719,297  15,436,360  38,187,456 

1893                            31,736,499  22,049,490  52,302,906 

1898                            44,301,470  33,063,285  75,834,858 

1901             .  .'              55,495,311  24,781,486  78,630,966 

1902   59,161,209  37,152,688  94,517,019 

1903  '   69,817,542  44,624,321  114,441,863 

1904.....'.'   64,360,440  45,621,985  109,982,425 
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Two  comments  need  to  be  added  to   tlie  above  table  which 
shows  such  a  great  expansion  since  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces   in   1867.    For   some  thirty  years  the  increase  was 
mainly  along  the  line  of  animals  and  their  products.  During 
the  past  three  or  four  years 
the    rapid    occupation  of 
the   great   wheat    area  of 
Manitoba   and   the  North- 
West  has  been  sending  for- 
ward "by  leaps  and  bounds 
the    production    of  grain 
and     the     exportation  of 
grain  products. 

The  British  reader  may 
be  interested  in  knowing 
what  is  his  relationship  to 
this  export  trade.  The 
Crimean  War  of  fifty  years 
ago  gave  an  extraordinary 
and  unhealthy  boom  to 
prices  of  farm  products. 
The  effects  had  disappeared 
before  the  period  that  we 
have  taken  as  our  starting 
point.  Following  it,  reci- 
with  the  United 
tended  to  develop 
north  and  south 
the    boundary  line 


procity 
States 
|;i-ade 
across 
between 


A  Corner  in  the  Winnipeg  Stock  Yard. 


the  Dominion  and  the  Republic.  In  1866,  however,  the 
treaty  was  discontinued  and  our  agriculture  had  to  struggle  as 
best  it  could  against  an  unfavorable  but  not  insuperable  tariff. 
On  October  6th,  1890,  however,  the  McKinley  tariff  rose  in  all 
its  height  and  might  and  barred  the  way  most  effectively.  Cana- 
dian agriculture  was  given  a.  staggering  blow.  Our  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  cut  to  a  minimum,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  other  markets,  our  lands  dropped  in  value,  and  the  farmers 
passed  through  a  period  of  gloom  and  depression.  Slowly,  how- 
ever, they  readjusted  themselves  and  through  the  help  and  direc 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  agencies,  they  sought  the  markets  of 
Britain  over-seas.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  The'  follow- 
ing table  shows  how  our  agricultural  productions  have  been 
affected.  In  this  readjustment  of  our  agriculture  we  have  in- 
troduced new  methods,  and  the  industry  has  been  turned  into 
more  promising  lines:  — 

Exports  of  Animal  and  Agricultural  Produce. 


To  Great  Britain. 

To  United  States. 

  $20,863,712 

$17,902,021 

  19,901,115 

16,262,713 

  22,240,548 

13,485,727 

Total  

  $63,005,375 

$47,650,461 

  $65,278,159 

$  7,845,696 

.   79,530,972 

7,041,180 

  95,761,001 

8,360,700 

$23,247,576 

the 


A  Survey  of  the  Field  by  Provinces. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  main  lines  of  agriculture 
various  Provinces  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — This  beautiful  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  having  an  area  of  2,184  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  103,259,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  province.  The  salt 
water  washes  its  shores.  The  land  is  rolling,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, reminds  the  traveller  of  some  of  the  English  districts. 
Its  meadows  are  rich  and  eminently  adapted  to  slj^ep  grazing. 
The  potatoes  of  the  island  are  excellent.  Dairying  has,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  made  some  progress.  The  island  is  practically 
all  taken  up  with  farming,  and  every  man  owns  his  own  farm. 


Nova  Scotia. — Lumbering,  fishing,  mining,  and  shipbuilding 
have  always  been  the  great  industries  of  this  Province,  though 
the  famous  dyked  lands  have,  from  the  earliest  days,  produced 
abundant  crops  of  hay  for  the  settlers.    These  rich  lands,  after 

a  hundred  years  and  more 
of  successive  cropping,  still 
produce  large  quantities 
of  hay.  Potatoes,  here  also, 
are  an  abundant  crop.  The 
•  celebrated  Annapolis  Val- 
ley, as  well  as  other  sec- 
tions, produces  apples  in 
abundance  and  of  superior 
quality.  In  live  stock. 
Nova  Scotia  excels  in  its 
mutton  and  fine  roadsters. 

New  Brunswick. — Lum- 
bering and  fishing  have 
monopolized  the  labor  and 
the  capital  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  residents  of 
this  Province.  Apple 
growing  and  dairying  are 
now  receiving  special  at- 
tention. 

The  three  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces just  referred  to  are 
very  similar  in  their  agri- 
cultural methods.  Com- 
bined, they  possess  96,000  farms,  having  an  average  size  of  about 
120  acres.  They  grow  but  little  wheat,  depending  upon  the 
prairie  grown  wheat  for  their  flour.  Thus,  together  they  had 
only  88,000  acres  of  wheat  in  the  census  year,  1901. 

Quebec. — There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  farming  in  Quebec: 
that  carried  on  by  the  English-speaking  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
townships;  and  the  farming  of  the  French-Canadians,  still  re- 
taining many  methods  brought  over  in  the  early  days  from  the 
Provinces  of  France.  The  French-Canadian  farmer  is  largely 
self-supporting,  supplying  most  of  his  domestic  wants  in  food 
and  clothing  from  his  land.  In  the  Eastern  townships  live  stock 
and  dairying  have  received  special  attention.  Quebec  is  the 
largest  producer  of  creamery  butter  in  Canada. 

Manitoba. — -The  best  wheat  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  Manitoba.  The  increase  in  live  stock  is 
worth  noting,  as  it  shows  that  the  farmers  of  this  Pro- 
vince are  gradually  turning  to  mixed  farming  as  their  increas- 
ing capital  permits,  but  wheat  production  is  the  characteristic 
feature.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  wheat  produc- 
tion :  — ■ 

Acres.  Bushels. 

1889   623,245  7,201,519 

1894   1,010,186  17,172,883 

1899   1,629,995  27,925,230 

1903   2,442,873  40,116,878 

1904    2,412,235  40,000,000 

British  Columbia. — Mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  have  been 
the  great  attractions  for  settlers,  but  farming  has  of  late  been 
attracting  many  settlers  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  mainland,  and 
the  large  areas  of  cultivable  land  on  the  island.  The  climate 
over  a  large  area  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain.  Fruit  grow- 
ing is  developing  very  rapidly,  while  in  some  sections  dairying 
and  feeding  live  stock  are  receiving  much  attention. 

North-West  Territories. — Soon  after  this  comes  out  in  print, 
the  new  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  will  take  their 
place  in  the  great  Dominion.  The  population  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  Wheat-growing  is  the  great  industry.  The  areas  of 
these  Provinces  are  immense;  the  settled  portions  very  limited. 
There  is  great  variety  in  climate  and  soil.  Over  great  stretches 
of  country,  ranching  is  the  only  industi-y.  From  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  East  and  from  the  farming  States  to  the  South, 
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there  have  set  in  increasing  streams  of  home- 
seekers  that  will,  in  a  few  years,  build  up  a 
great  and,  it  is  believed,  a  very  prosperous  agri- 
cultural settlement  in  this  great  area  of  prairie 
lands. 

Spring  Wheat  Crop  m  N.W.T. 

1898   307,580  acres      5,542,478  bushels 

1902   625,758  acres    13,956,850  bushels 

1903   837,234  acres    16,029,149  bushels 

1904   965,549  acres    16,875,537  bushels 

Ontario.— This  Provincs,  through  its  mixture 
of  races,  has  developed  agriculture  along  many 
lines.  The  variety  of  soils  and  climate  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  variety  of  productions.  In  one 
section  dairying  may  be  the  main  occupation; 
another  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock; 
in  another,  fruit  growing.  Agriculture  lias  been 
developed  along  all  lines.  For  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  agricultural  growth  has  been  most 
marked.  The  'result  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  holdings,  and  an  expansion 
that  has  kept  the  whole  Province  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition.  The  following  table  sums 
up  the  situation: — • 

Farm  Values  of  Ontario. 


1897. . 
1899. . 
1901. . 
1903. . 


Land. 
$554,000,000 
563,000,000 
585,000,000 
621,000,000 


Buildings  &  Impls. 
$257,000,000 
269,000,000 
287,000,000 
312,000,000 


Live  Stock. 

$  94,000,000 
116,000,000 
129,000,000 
154,000,000 


Total. 
^  905,000,000 
948,000,000 
1,001,000,000 
1,087,000,000 


Agriculture  in  Canada  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  have 
brought  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  cultivable  land  under  the 
plow.    The  census  of  1901  showed  that  our  472,000  farmers  occu- 
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pied  only  63,000,000  acres.  There  are  lands  of  unlimited  extent 
yet  waiting  the  Britisher  who  would  own  his  own  farm.  The 
man  with  limited  capital  can  here  take  up  a  free  grant  claim 
or  purchase  a  prairie  section  at  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  The 
tenant  farmer  can  bring  his  little  capital  and  buy  a  cleared 
well  fitted  and  well-stocked  farm  in  Ontario  for  little  jnore  than  he 
pays  on  annual  rents  at  home.  He  will  find,  wherever  he  settles, 
organizations  and  institutions  ready  to  help  him ;  he  will  find 
Governmental  departments  well  equipped  to  advise  him,  and  he  will 
find  himself  at  home  among  people  of  his  own  blood  and  kin,  the 
descendants  of  those  who  crossed  the  sea  half  a  century  or 
more  ago,  with  but  little  capital  and  perhaps  less  experience,  but 
who  have  made  for  themselves  positions  of  respectability  and 
honor  through  the  persistence  of  those  qualities  that  we  are  so 
proud  to  believe  are  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


The  Most  up-to-date  Gbain  Handling  Plant  in  the  Wobld. 


The  modern  industrial  fabric  rests  upon  coal  and  iron,  and 
any  nation  which  has  abundant  supplies  of  these  within  its  own 
borders,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  utilize  them,  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  commercial  greatness. 

Coal. 

The  coal-fields  of  Canada  have  been  estimated  at  about  100- 
000  square  miles  in  extent.  They  are  found  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  convenient  in  each  case  to  tide -water,  and 
also  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  between  the  mineral  districts  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  prairies  of  the  Great  West.  The  east- 
ern coal  areas  are  mainly  within  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  in  the  Cape  Breton,  Pictou  and  Cumberland  fields  they 
cover  an  extent  of  perhaps  650  square  miles,  the  beds  having  a 
workable  thickness  in  Cape  Breton  up  to  60  feet,  in  Pictou  of  70 
feet,  and  in  Cumberland  of  30  feet.  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  bitu- 
minous, and  in  many  cases  coking,  resembling  the  coals  of  the 
North  of  England.  Besides  the  market  it  finds  on  the  spot  for 
steam-raising  and  domestic  purposes,  making  gas,  coke,  etc.,  it  is 
largely  exported  to  the  New  England  States.  The  product  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  coal  mines  in  1904  was  about  5,700,000  tons. 

The  Pacific  coast  coal-fields  are  on  Vancouver  Island,  where 
the  output,  which  in  1903  was  some  750,000  tons,  is  in  about 
equal  proportions  exported  to  California  and  marketed  on  the 
mainland  of  British  Columbia.  The  Crow's  Nest  collieries,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  1904  raised  upwards  of  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  was  converted  into  coke 
for  use  in  the  smelters  of  the  Province.  British  Columbia  coal, 
both  from  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  excels  in  quality 
any  yet  found  south  of  the  line,  and  the  market  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Californian  demand  has  of  late  been  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  large  supplies  of  fuel  oil  discovered  in  that  State. 

The  coal  in  Manitoba  and  the  north-western  territories  is 
mainly  lignite,  of  good  quality  and  suitable  for  domestic  use. 
The  lignite  areas  of  Manitoba  have  been  estimated  at  15,000 
square  miles.  Over  an  extent  of  country,  consisting  of  about  50,- 
000  square  miles,  and  stretching  from  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  north  to  the  Peace  river,  coal  is 
found  of  various  kinds  and  in  many  places.  Excellent  bitumin- 
ous coal  is  worked  extensively  at  Lethbridge,  and  occurs  plenti- 
fully on  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers;  anthracite  or  semi-anthracite 
is  found  near  Banff;  lignite  seams  of  great  thickness  are  exposed 
in  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  many  other  streams,  and 
a  good  quality  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  on  the  Peace  river. 
The  total  yield  of  coal  in  Canada  in  1904  was  7,509,860  tons, 
valued  at  $14,599,090. 

Iron. 

The  iron  ores  of  Canada  are  widely  distributed,  but  so  far  have 
not  been  largely  worked.  Almost  all  the  known  varieties  of  ore 
occur,  hematites,  magnetites,  carbonates,  chromic  ore,  bog  ore,  etc. 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  proximity  to 
coal,  in  Quebec  ■  stretches  of  magnetic  sands  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  chrome  ores  of  good  quality,  and  in  Ontario  large 
bodies  of  magnetite,  hematite  and  ironstone,  the  Helen  mine  in 
Michipicoton  producing  about  300,000  tons  of  good  hematite  per 
annum.  West  of  Ontario  little  has  been  done  in  opening  up  iron 
mines,  but  in  the  Rocky  Mountain,  Vancouver  Island  and  Tex- 
ada  Island  regions  of  British  Columbia  iron  ore  bodies  of  good 
promise  both  in  quality  and  quantity  are  known  to  exist.  In 
1904  some  350,000  tons  of  ore  was  raised  in  Canada,  about 
208,000  tons  of  which  was  produced  in  Ontario. 


The  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  has  been  developed  to 
a  higher  stage  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  In  all  some  nine  works  for 
smelting  ore  and  making  steel  have  been  erected,  the  total  in- 
vestment in  which  is  about  $35,000,000.  The  output  of  pig  iron 
ia  1904  was  303,454  tons,  but  the  aggregate  capacity  of  all  the 
plants  is  much  in  excess  of  this  quantity.  Several  other  fur- 
naces- are  being  projected,  largely  with  the  view  of  producign 
iron  and  steel  to  meet  the  demand  for  agricultural  and  other 
machinery  from  north-western  Canada.  Pig  iron  and  steel  are 
both  bonused  from  the  Dominion  Treasury. 

Gold. 

Most  of  the  gold  produced,  in  Canada  comes  from  the  placer 
mines  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  which  first  began  to  be  productive 
in  1897,  and  which  in  the  eight  years  ending  with  1904,  yielded 
jio  less  than  $105,862,000.  High-water  mark  was  reached  in  the 
Yukon  production  in  1900,  when  it  was  $22,275,000;  last  year  it 
was  $10,337,000.  No  doubt  this  region  will  continue  to  produce 
considerable  quantities  for  years  to  come.  British  Columbia 
showed  a  yield  for  1903  of  $5,873,036,  mainly  from  the  lode 
mines  of  the  Rossland  and  other  districts,  but  partly  also  from 
the  placer  workings  at  Atlin  and  Caribou.  The  Nova  Scotia 
production  in  1904  was  about  $250,000  in  value.  Taking  the 
whole  of  Canada,  the  yield  in  1903  was  $18,834,490,  and  in  1904, 
$16,400,000. 

Silver. 

Of  silver  the  principal  source  is  the  silver-lead  ores  of  British 
Columbia,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and  large  deposits.  The 
bounty  granted  by  the  Dominion  Government  on  lead  ores  has 
stimulated  activity  in  the  silver-lead  fields,  and  the  output  for 
1904  was  3,718,668  ounces,  worth  $2,127,859.  Ontario  has  also 
many  silver  mines,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  idle 
since  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  took  place  some  years  ago. 
Recently,  some  remarkably  rich  discoveries  of  native  silver  were 
made  in  the  district  of  Nipissing,  where  the  metal  occurs  pro- 
fusely in  narrow  veins  along  with  cobalt,  nickel  and  arsenic. 
The  first  production  was  in  1904,  when  some  200,000  ounces 
were  obtained.  Up  to  the  end  of  May,  1905,  perhaps  600,000 
ounces  have  been  won  from  this  field. 

Copper. 

Copper  comes  mainly  from  British  Columbia,  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  although  there  are  bodies  of  copper  ore  in  nearly  all  of 
the  other  Provinces.  In  the  first-named  Province,  the  ores  being 
rained  are  of  low  grade  in  copper,  but  contain  values  in  gold  and 
silver  which  enable  them  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  mines  are 
chiefly  in  the  Boundary,  Rossland  and  Coast  regions.  In  the 
Boundary  camp  the  average  copper  contents  of  the  ore  are  about 
1.5  per  cent.,  in  Rossland  about  1.2,  and  in  the  Coast  District 
about  3.5.  The  copper  of  Ontario  comes  almost  wholly  from  the 
nickel-copper  ores  of  the  Sudbury  region,  and  is  exported  as  matte 
to  the  United  States  and  England  to  be  refined.  In  1904  the  out- 
put of  Ontario  was  2,455  tons,  and  from  the  whole  of  Canada 
21,485  tons.  In  Quebec  the  source  of  the  copper  is  the  copper 
pyrites  mines  of  Capelton,  which  are  worked  primarily  for  their 
sulphur  contents. 

Lead. 

The  lead  mined  in  Canada  in  1904,  19,000  tons,  was  about 
twice  as  much  in  quantity  as  in  1903,  owing  no  doubt  largely  to 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  bounty  granted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  in  1903  of  75  cents  per  100  poimds  of  lead  eon- 
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tents  in  the  ore  if  smelted  in  Canada.  There  is  a  proviso  that 
when  the  standard  price  of  pig  lead  in  London  exceeds  £12  10s. 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  the  bounty  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  Practically  all  the  lead  is  produced  by 
British  Columbia,  where  a  lead  refinery  went  into  operation  last 
year  at  Trail. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt. 

The  Canadian  nickel  mines  are  the  only  ones  in  America,  and 
now  constitute  the  principal  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  this 
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metal.  They  are  situated  in  the  Sudbury  district  of  Ontario,  ti'a- 
versed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  ore  is  a  pyrrhotite 
carrying  both  nickel  and  copper,  and  occurs  as  irregular  lenses  or 
masses  on  or  near  the  contact  of  a  b'elt  of  eruptive  rocks  with 
the  granite.  The  deposits  weie  first  worked  for  their  copper  con- 
tents, and  the  presence  of  nickel  was  only  detected  because  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  treating  the  ores.  The  principal  pro- 
ducer is  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  whose  works  are  at  Cop- 
per Cliff.  The  mine  of  this  name  has  been  worked  to  a  vertical 
depth  of  about  1,000  feet,  but  most  of  the  company's  ore  now 
comes  from  the  Creighton  mine,  where  a  huge  quarry  has  been 
simk  upon  the  ore  body.  The  mine  is  a  very  large  one  and  the 
ore  is  unusually  rich,  carrying  about  6  per  cent,  nickel  and 
2  per  cent,  copper.  The  Mond  Nickel  Company's  works  and 
mines  are  at  Victoria  Mines,  a  few  miles  farther  west.  Both 
these  concerns  produce  a  Bessemer  matte  containing  about  80  per 
cent,  of  nickel  and  copper,  which  is  exported  for  further  refine- 
ment and  separation,  by  the  former  to  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  latter  to  Wales.  The  production  of  nickel  in  1904  was  4,743 
tons,  valued  at  $1,516,747  in  the  matte  at  the  mines. 

Cobalt  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  nickel-copper  ores  of 
Sudbury,  but  a  much  more  abundant  source  of  supply  has  been 
opened  up  in  the  silver- cobalt  veins  of  the  Nipissing  district  of 
Ontario,  already  mentioned.  The  cobalt  contents  of  these  ores 
amounts  to  about  16  to  18  per  cent.  In  1904  some  29  tons, 
worth  $36,620,  was  obtained  from  these  two  sources. 

Platinum  is  procured  in  small  quantities  in  the  placer  mines 
of  British  Columbia,  and  is  also  recovered  as  a  bye-product  in 
treating  the  nickel-copper  mattes  of  Sudbury,  together  with  a 
similar  percentage  of  palladium. 

Deposits  of  zinc  ore  are  known  in  Ontario,  and  this  metal  also 
occurs  as  an  impurity  in  some  of  the  Slocan  silver  mines,  British 
Columbia.  The  production  is  as  yet  on  a  small  scale,  being  about 
234  tons  in  1904,  having  a  value  of  $24,356.  This  came  from  On- 
tario. 

Non-Metallic  Minerals. 

In  many  of  the  non-metallic  minerals  used  in  the  arts  Can- 
ada is  singularly  rich.  The  list  includes  asbestos,  mica,  graphite, 
corundum,  apatite,  arsenic,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  salt,  feldspar, 
talc,  sulphur  ores,  and  gypsum. 

The  asbestos  mines  of  Black  Lake,  Thetford  and  Danville  in 


the  Province  of  Quebec,  yield  all  of  this  substance  mined  in 
America.  The  fibre,  occurring  as  it  does,  in  veins  in  the  serpen- 
tine rocks,  is  long  and  silky,  and  is  in  much  demand.  Improve- 
ments in  processes  and  machinery  now  enable  much  of  the 
product,  which  formerly  went  to  waste,  to  be  saved  as  second 
and  third-rate  qualities.  Some  35,635  tons,  having  a  value  of 
$1,167,238,  was  raised  in  1904.  The  market  is  mostly  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  enjoy  pretty  nearly  a 
monopoly  of  the  mica  yield  of  the  continent.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  the  so-called  "amber"  mica,  or  phlogopite,  is  most 
esteemed,  and  is  considered  the  best  for  use  in  manufacturing 
electrical  machinery,  being  vei'y  flexible  and  offering  great  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  The  output  of 
mica  in  1904  had  a  value  at  the  mines  of  $152,170. 

Graphite  is  also  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  the  produc- 
tion is  as  yet  not  very  large,  amounting  in  1904  to  452  tons, 
worth  $11,760. 

The  corundum  mines  of  eastern  Ontario  are  probably  the  most 
extensive  known.  The  mineral  occurs  as  crystals  of  varying  size 
in  nepheline  syenite,  and  when  crushed,  cleaned  and  graded, 
furnishes  a  first-class  abrasive.  Two  companies  are  producing 
grain  corundum,  and  last  year  had  a  united  output  of  1,665  tons 
valued  at  $150,645. 

The  ores  mined  for  their  sulphur  contents  are  iron  pyrites 
in  Ontario  and  copper  pyrites  in  Quebec.  Of  the  former  13,451 
tons  worth  $43,716  were  raised  in  1904,  and  of  the  latter  26,481 
tons  worth  $109,875. 

Feldspar  for  pottery  making  is  quarried  in  Ontario  and  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  In  1904  10,983  tons  were  raised, 
valued  at  $21,966. 

Arsenic  is  obtained  from  the  silver-cobalt  arsenides  of  Pipis- 
sing  already  spoken  of  and  from  the  auriferous  mispickel  of 
Hastings  county,  both  in  Ontario. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  southwestern  Ontario  have  for  many 
years  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  salt.    The  production  in  1904  of  the  first  was  17,237,220  gal- 
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Ions  valued  at  $904,437,  of  the  second  $253,524  worth,  and  of  the 
third  55,877  tons  Avorth  $362,621. 

Building  stone  of  many  kinds,  including  limestone,  marble, 
sandstone  and  granite,  clays  for  making  bricks  and  pottery,  marl 
for  Portland  cement,  and  in  fact,  building  and  construction 
materials  of  all  kinds,  are  abundant  throughout  the  whole  of 
Canada.  The  Portland  cement  industry,  for  example,  has  made 
great  strides  in  Ontario  of  late  years.  In  1891,  when  it  began, 
the  output  was  2,033  barrels,  and  in  1904,  it  had  risen  to  880,871 
barrels  having  a  value  of  $1,239,971. 

The  total  mineral  production  of  Canada  for  the  year  1904 
had  a  gross  value  of  $60,343,165. 


CANADA'S  FISHERIES. 

By  PROF.  E.  E.  PRINCE,  F.R.S.,  Canada, 

Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Ottawa. 


Among  the  great  natural  resources  of  Canada  the  fisheries 
take  a  high  place.  They  are  not  excelled  for  vastness  and  variety 
by  those  of  any  other  coixntry.  The  seaboard  on  the  east  and 
west  is  washed  by  two  oceans  (the  Atlantic  and  Pacific)  furnish- 
ing a  field,  rich  and  inexhaustible,  for  the  most  remunerative  cod, 
haddock,  lobster,  mackerel,  s:ilmon  and  herring  industries  in  the 
world.  Not  less  amazing  is  the  productiveness  of  the  waters  of 
the  interior,  "a  territory,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "of  broad 
lakes  and  flowing  rivers."  All  the  waters  of  the  Dominion,  both 
salt  and  fresh,  on  account  of  their  coldness  and  purity,  are 
favorable  for  the  best  kinds  of  marketable  fishes.  "The  minor 
lakes  and  lakelets,"  wrote  Dr.  Greswell,  "  may  be  counted  liter- 
ally in  thousands  .  .  .  and  are  as  valuable,  acre  for  acre,  as 
the  richest  agricultural  land."  While  Professor  Elwyn,  struck 
by  the  surprising  abundance  of  the  finest  game  fish,  declared  that 
■'Canada  is  indeed  the  paradise  of  the  angler." 

An  army  of  nearly  80,000  fishermen  exploits  these  vast  waters, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  fish  caught,  which  is  officially  given 
a9  fluctuating  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars,  must  actually  reach  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 


A  Catch  of  Frasee  River  Salmon. 


millions,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  catches  made  by  Indians, 
Eskimos,  hunters,  miners,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  employees,  and 
others,  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  the  fishing  fleets  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Scandinavia,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Britain  have 
resorted  to  the  famous  "banks"  off  the  shores  of  Canada,  and, 
later,  old  Colonial  settlers  and  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States, 
have  secured  there  incalculable  quantities  of  fish  for  the  markets 
of  Europe  and  America.  At  Confederation  (1867)  the  value  of 
the  fisheries  were  reliably  estimated  at  less  than  $4,000,000,  but 
ten' years  later  (1877)  they  had  risen  to  over  $12,000,000  in 
value,  while  in  1887  they  exceeded  $18,000,000,  and  in  1897  they 
amounted  to  $22,783,546.  The  last  official  returiis  for  the  year 
1903  state  the  value  at  $23,101,873. 

On  the  whole  the  cod  fisheries  take  the  premier  place  and  often 
exceed  $4,000,000  in  yearly  value;  but  the  salmon  industry  is  a 
close  rival,  rarely  falling  below  $4,000,000,  though  occasionally, 
as  in  1901,  reaching  a  value  of  $7,000,000,  the  vast  salmon  can- 
ning enterprises  on  the  Pacific  Coast  contributing  over  two- 
thirds  of  that  enoi'mous  value.  The  British  Columbia  salmon  in- 
dustry is,  in  many  respects,  a  most  remarkable  one,  employing, 
it 'is  estimated,  over  18,000  persons,  probably  a  quarter  of  them 
being  actual  fisliermen.    Between  70  and  80  huge  canning  estab- 


lishments pack  the  fish,  the  value  of  these  factories  and  their 
splendid  plants  exceeding  $1,500,000. 

The  only  fish-preserving  industry  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  com- 
parable to  it,  is  that  of  lobster  canning.  Nearly  900  canneries 
are  located  at  all  available  points  along  the  coast  from  Labrador 
and  Magdalen  Islands  to  Grand  Manan,  but  their  value  is  barely 
$491,000,  exclusive  of  lobster  traps,  1,363,000  in  number  and 
valued  at  about  $890,000.  The  entire  inshore  waters  of  Canada's 
Atlantic  Coast  appear  to  be  one  immense  resort  for  lobsters.  Yet 
owing  to  excessive  fishing,  and  constantly  increasing  quantities  of 
traps  and  gear,  the  supply  is  diminishing  rapidly.  By  means  of 
lobster  ponds  or  reserves  for  egg-bearing  lobsters,  and  by  the 
agency  of  hatcheries,  the  Dominion  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  this  valuable  crustacean,  which,  however, 
appears  to  be  absent  from  Hudson  Bay  and  the  northern  waters, 
as  well  as  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  herring  fisheries  are,  as  yet,  not  fully  developed,  and  their 
total  annual  value  (fresh,  salted,  smoked  and  canned  herring), 
does  not  reach  $2,000,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  annual  catch 
is  devoted  to  bait  purposes.  At  least  40,000  barrels,  selling  for 
$1  or  more  per  barrel,  are  used  each  season  for  the  baiting  of 
lobster  traps  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Almost  as  valuable  as  the  herring  is  the  mackerel  fishery, 
which  in  1903  was  estimated  at  $1,644,319,  though  in  recent 
years,  owing,  it  is  claimed,  to  overfishing,  especially  purse-sein- 
ing bj''  foreign  fisliermen,  the  value  fell  to  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Halibut,  haddock,  smelts  and  so-called  sardines  (really  small 
herring),  range  in  value  from  $500,000  to  $600,000  or  $700,000 
each,  while  the  important  lake-trout  ($728,153)  and  white-fish 
($883,000)  fisheries  are  somewhat  more  valuable. 

Few  people  realize  the  high  place  attained  by  the  sturgeon, 
especially  the  caviare,  industry  in  Canada,  for  while  the  total 
value  is  barely  $200,000,  the  amount  of  sturgeon  products  sent 
into  foreign  markets  has,  it  is  stated,  exceeded  that  of  the  famous 
Russian  sturgeon  fisheries. 

The  smelt,  too,  and  the  clam  fisheries  have  grown  rapidly,  the 
latter  bringing  $175,000,  and  almost  rivalling  the  oyster  industry, 
which  has  so  seriously  declined  that,  while  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  over  70,000  barrels  were  procured,  only  35,757  barrels  of 
oysters,  valued  at  $178,785,  were  marketed  in  1903. 

The  Atlantic  deep-sea  and  inshore  waters,  yielding  cod,  hali- 
but, herring,  mackerel,  hake,  lobsters,  salmon,  shad,  oysters  and 
smelts,  have  a  total  annual  value  of  not  less  than  $13,000,000 
or  $14,000,000,  the  rivers  and  great  lakes  of  the  interior  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  British  Columbia,  abound  in  fine  white- 
fish,  lake-herring  or  lesser  white-fish,  pickerel  or  pike,  perch,  sal- 
mon, speckled  trout  and  lake  trout,  black  bass,  sturgeon  and 
otlier  kinds,  and  the  total  value  of  these  inland  fisheries  must 
approach  $4,000,000;  but  it  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  fisher- 
ies bid  fair  to  outstrip  those  of  the  Atlantic,  for  various  kinds  of 
salmon,  especially  the  blue-back  or  sockeye,  the  quinnat,  and  the 
colioe,  abound  in  such  incredible  quantities  that  the  industry  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  while  the 
vast  halibut  banks. off  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the  herring,  skill 
or  black  cod,  the  candle-fish  or  oolachan,  the  smelt,  etc.,  are 
awaiting  utilization,  and,  in  a  few  years,  must  create  great  fish- 
ing industries.  The  true  pilchard,  the  anchovy  and  other  prized 
species  occur;  but  at  present  no  fisheries  for  these  have  been  de- 
veloped. Including  the  fur-seal  industry,  in  the  outside  waters, 
the  Pacific  fisheries  of  Canada  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  in  annual  value. 
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This  rapid  review  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  inland  fisheries 
of  the  Dominion  leaves  out  of  account  the  extensive  northern 
waters,  including  Hudson  Bay,  whose  drainage  area  is  no  less 
than  2,700,000  square  miles,  where  enormously  valuable  whale, 
seal  and  walrus  industries  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  period 
chiefly  by  American  and  Scotch  firms,  although  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  to  a  small  extent  developed  the  fisheries. 

The  means  of  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fisheries 
adopted  in  Canada  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  Close  seasons  preventing  the  capture  of  spawning  and  im- 
mature fish. 

2.  The  licensing  of  fishing  operations.  The  licenses  specify 
the  kind  and  amount  of  fishing  gear,  size  and  mesh  of  nets,  etc. 

3.  Prohibition  of  obstructions,  pollutions,  etc. 

4.  Patrols  by  fishery  inspectors,  overseers  and  guardians,  and 
a  general  surveillance  by  a  fleet  of  sea  and  lake  fishery  cruisers. 

5.  Artificial  fish  culture  by  which  depleted  waters  are  restocked 
from  25  hatcheries,  and  species  are  introduced  into  new  waters. 
Lobster-breeding  ponds  have  been  started,  egg-bearing  lobsters 
being  impounded  and  released  under  official  superintendenc  after 
the  annual  close  season  has  commenced. 

Along  five  or  six  important  lines  the  Dominion  Government  has 
in  recent  years  carried  out  new  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the 


PiCTou  Lobster  Hatcheries. 
Where  160,000,000  young  lobsters  are  being  hatched  out. 


fisheries.  Bait  freezers  have  been  erected  at  about  thirty  points 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  enabling  the  fishermen  to  store  bait 
(herring,  squid,  etc.)  during  the  months  of  plenty,  and  thus  have 
it  available  in  a  frozen  state  during  the  months  of  scarcity.  The 
Government  contributes  one-half  of  the  cost  of  each  freezer,  and 
for  three  years  pays  a  bonus  of  $5.00  per  ton  on  the'  amount  of 
bait  placed  in  cold  storage.  At  Canso  and  other  important  centres 
large  freezers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fleet  of  "bankers,"  are 
being  erected,  each  costing  $50,000  and  upwards.  The  erection  of 
patent  fish-drying  buildings  also  forms  part  of  a  great  scheme 
for  aiding  the  flsliermen  and  raising  the  standard  of  Canadian 
lishery  products  genei'ally. 

Tlie  utilisation  of  fish-waste,  and  especially  of  worthless  fish, 
sucli  as  the  small  shark-like  dogfish,  which  for  several  seasons  has 
infested  the  fishing  grounds  oft-shore,  inflicting  great  damage,  has 
recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  three 
capacious  i-eduction  works  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  which  extract  oil  from  the  off'al,  and  convert  the 
refuse  into  valuable  fertilizer  products.  Over  $150,000  will,  it  is 
probable,  be  expended  upon  this  scheme,  during  the  next  season 
or  two. 

Nor  has  Canada  been  behind  in  the  scientific  investigation  of 
her  fishery  resources,    A  splendidly  equipped  marine  station  in 


the  Maritime  Provinces,  floated  season  by  season  from  point  to 
point;  a  great-lake  station  on  Georgian  Bay;  and,  in  the  near 
future,  a  fine  Biological  Laboratory,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will 
enable  the  ablest  investigators  in  pur  various  Universities  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  many  difficult  and  serious  problems  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries. 

A  project  is  on  foot  under  Government  auspices  for  the  utili- 
zation of  fishes  at  present  valueless  and  their  conversion  into  valu- 
able foods.  The  marine  dog-fish  has  edible  qualities  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  just  as  the  eel  fisheries  have  grown  in  recent  years 
(now  valued  at  $122,000)  and  the  smelt  industry  (valued  at  nearly 
$500,000)  from  small  beginnings,  so  many  neglected  species  may 
in  the  near  future  find  paying  markets.  Recently  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  Canadian-cured  herring  was  started,  and  a  Scot- 
tish expert  with  a  special  herring  steamer  having  gangs  of  drift 
nets,  and  assisted  by  trained  fishermen,  coopers,  and  fisher  girls 
from  Scotland,  began  operations  last  year  (1904)  at  Canso,  N.S. 
The  herring  packed  and  marketed  were  pronounced  by  important 
buyers  as  far  superior  to  any  hitherto  cured  in  the  Dominion, 
and  the  repetition  of  "object  lessons"  by  this  special  staflf  at  dif- 
ferent fishing  centres  will,  no  doubt,  eff'ectively  improve  the 
standard  of  our  Canadian-cured  herring,  and  incite  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  to  greatly  extend  it  beyond  its  present  limits. 

Fish  culture  for  the  propagation  of  valuable  food  fishes  is 
carried  on  not  only  in  twenty-five  hatcheries  for  salmon,  white- 
fish,  trout,  pickerel  and  lobsters,  but  in  special  breeding  ponds  for 
black  bass,  and  in  the  lobster  pounds  at  various  stations  on  the 
sea  coast. 

Substantial  encouragement  is  given  to  the  deep-sea  fishermen 
by  the  distribution  each  year,  in  fishing  bounties,  of  about  $160,- 
000  derived  from  a  sum  of  $4,000,000  paid  by  the  United  States, 
under  the  Halifax  Award,  for  fishery  privileges  formerly  enjoyed 
by  Ameripan  fishermen  in  the  inshore  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Canada. 

A  Sea  Fisheries  Intelligence  Bureau  was  established  in  1889 
with  a  staff  of  officers  who  announce  daily  the  movements  of 
fish,  and  the  abundance  of  bait  in  over  a  hundred  different  locali- 
ties. This  system  is  connected  with  the ,  Fisheries  Protection 
Service,  whose  fleet  of  armed  cruisers  prevent  foreign  poaching  in 
territorial  waters  and  on  the  great  lakes,  and  aid  in  the  general 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Fisheries  Act,  and 
the  mags  of  regulations  under  that  Act. 

A  Cabinet  Minister,  it  only  remains  to  add,  with  a  deputy,  a 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  a  large  staff  of  inside  and  outside 
officers,  carry  out  the  administration  of  the  fishery  laws. 
In  addition  to  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department,  in  Ottawa, 
certain  provinces  exercise  further  licensing  and  other  privileges, 
but  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  Dominion 
and  Provincial  authority  on  fishery  matters  will  no  doubt  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  ere  long,  and  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  the  great  fishing  industries  ensured  for  all  time  to  come. 
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Our  Financial  System — Banking  Facilities  in  Canada. 

By  DUNCAN  M.  STEWART,  Esq., 

2nd  Vice-Pr-esident  and  General  Manager  The  Sovereign  Bank  of  Canada. 


"PROGRESS"  is  the  watchword  tliroughout  that  portion  of 
the  civilized  worjd  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  Never  was  t^iere  such 
activity,  such  hopefulness,  such  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  as 
exists  to-day  in  every  quarter  of  this  wide  Dominion,  this  ban- 
ner colony  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  known.  This 
buoyancy,  this  optimistic  feeling  so  generally  prevalent  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  country  itself,  the  truth  being  that  Canadians  have 
just  recently  discovered  themselves;  they  have  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  the'  fact  that  they  are  the  enviable  possessors  of  a 
beautiful  country,  continental  in  its  proportions,  and  unsurpassed, 
if  indeed  equalled,  by  any  other  in  the  world  in  natural  resources 
and  undeveloped  wealth.  The  time  was  when  many  Canadians — 
looking  upon  the  gigantic  strides  of  the  "Great  American  Na- 
tion"— felt  that  their  own  destinies  depended  upon  the  favor 
of  their  Southern  neighbors.  Settlers,  for  which  the  land  posi- 
tively yearned,  did  not  come;  on  the  contrary,  many  who  might 
nuturally  have  been  expected  to  do  so  passed  by,  persuaded  that 
"America" — that  much-advertised  soubriquet  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  and  worked  overtime  by  its  Immigration  De- 
partment— was  the  true  Mecca  of  the  new  world.  Even  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  of  the  people  felt  that  a  closer  alliance  with 
their  neighbors  was  desirable,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  essential, 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  Canada,  and  a  deputation  went  to 
Washington  to  sue  for  a  trade  reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  The  ruling  powers  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  refused  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentatives, doubtless  feeling  that  more  advantageous  terms  could 
be  made  sooner  or  later— the  mission  being  construed  as  an  evi- 
dence of  weakness  and  dependence  which  would  ultimately  lead 
to  a  proposal  for  political  as  well  as  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  people,  however,  were  not  in  a 
mood  to  entertain  any  such  pioposal.  They  were  quite  prepared 
to  enter  into  closer  trade  relations  on  the  most  favorable  and 
friendly  basis,  but  would  never  consent  to  annexation  and  eon- 
sequent  severance  of  their  British  connection,  so  that  if  closer 
union  commercially  meant  union  politically,  then  they  would 
eschew  both  and  seek  to  develop  their  own  country  along  other 
lines.  Spurned  by  her  next  door  neighbor  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  one  of  "America's"  very  best  customers,  she 
turned  with  a  new  confidence  to  the  mother-land,  which  resulted 
eventually  in  the  establishment  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor 
of  England,  which  has  greatly  stimuated  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  brought  them  closer  together  in  other  ways.  Sen- 
timent has  changed,  and  the  Canadian  people  now  know  that  they 
are  not,  and  in  reality  never  were,  dependent  upon  the  United 
States,  and  if  there  is  any  great  feeling  favorable  to  reciprocity 
between  these  two  countries  to-day,  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
and  not  in  Canada. 

But  what  relation  has  all  this  to  the  business  of  banking? 
It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  prosperity  of  any  country 
depends  upon  the  stability  of  its  financial  system  quite  as  much 
as  on  the  stability  of  its  Government.  Since  the  fruitless  visit 
of  the  Canadian  statesmen  to  Washington,  there  have  been  trade 
booms  and  trade  depressions  in  both  countries,  but  throughout 
them  all  the  banking,  currency  and  financial  systems  of  Canada 
have  invariably  stood  the  test,  while  those  of  the  United  States 
have  been  found  wanting  at  the  crucial  moment  on  almost  every 
occasion.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  among  others  that 
makes  Canadians  so  optimistic,  so  self-reliant  and  so  confident 
in  the  future  of  their  country.  The  ramifications  of  a  com- 
mercial country's  finances  are  so  extensive  and  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  every  department  of  life,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 


importance  to  know  that  the  general  financial  system  is  sound 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  stand  the  heaviest  strain  in  time  of 
need.  A  careful  study  of  the  banking  and  financial  system  of 
Canada  would  be  of  great  interest,  but  in  this  paper  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  reference  to  its  chief  characteristics  can  be 
made. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  a  person  coming  to  Canada  from 
Great  Britain  will  be  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  daily  use,  and  the  large  amount  of  paper  money  in 
circulation.  We  have  only  two  kinds  of  metallic  currency,  silver 
and  copper.  Our  silver  coins  are  minted  in  denominations  of  5 
cents,  10  cents,  25  cents  and  50  cents,  and  correspond  roughly 
in  size  and  value  to  the  English  threepenny,  sixpenny,  shilling 
and  two-shilling  pieces  respectively.  We  have  but  one  copper 
coin,  the  one  cent  piece,  corresponding  in  size  and  value  to  a  half- 
penny, but  there  are  a  great  many  English  pennies  in  circulation 
and  these  pass  for  two  cents  each. 

There  is  no  Canadian  gold  coinage,  the  English  sovereign  and 
half-sovereign  being  used  as  well  as  the  United  States  ten  and 
twenty  dollar  gold  pieces.  The  exact  value  of  a  sovereign  in 
Canadian  money  is  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third 
cents,  expressed  thus,  $4,86%.  All  of  our  silver  and  copper  coins 
are  made  at  the  British  mints,  but  a  mi%t  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Ottawa,  where  Canada  will  make  her  own  coinage 
when  completed. 

Canadian  paper  currency  is  issued  in  the  following  denomina- 
tions by  the  Dominion  Government  and  is  legal  tender  to  any 
amouiit : 

25  cents  (called  "shin-  .$100— 
plasters").  .  $500— 
$1—  $1,000— 

$2—  $5,000— (Special,  for  use  of 

$4 — •  banks  only ) . 

$50— 

The  total  amount  of  Government  notes  outstanding  on  29th 
April,  1905,  was  $47,935,879.  This  includes  $129,700  in  $50  and 
$100  notes,  and  $7,800  in  $5,  $10  and  $20  notes,  being  the  balance 
still  outstanding  of  issues  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
$5,000  notes  are  issued  to  and  good  between  banks  only  and  are 
not  in  public  circulation.  The  banks  are  obliged  to  carry  40% 
of  their  cash  reserves  in  Dominion  Government  notes,  and  this 
denomination  was  made  specially  for  their  convenience  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  only  other  institutions  allowed  to  issue  paper  currency 
are  the  chartered  banks,  but  the  denominations  of  bank  notes 
can  only  be  in  $5  and  multiples  of  five.  The  Government  reserves 
the  power  to  itself  to  issue  the  smaller  denominations. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  about  the  safety  of  the 
notes  issued  by  the  Government,  as  the  amount  is  comparatively 
small  (at  present  under  $48,000,000)  and  the  assets  of  the 
wdiole  country  behind  them,  not  to  speak  of  a  small  gold  re- 
serve, but  it  is  important  to  know  how  the  bank  note  circula- 
tion is  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  every  bank's  notes  issue  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  its  paid-up  capital,  and  it  must  deposit  with  the 
Government  a  sura  in  gold  equal  to  5%  of  its  outstanding  cir- 
culation and  constantly  maintain  this  ratio,  adjusting  it  in  July 
of  every  year.  This  deposit  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  an  account 
called  the  "Bank  Circulation  Redemption  Fund,"  to  be  used  in 
case  of  failure,  suspension  or  liquidation.  This  fund,  althougli 
contributed  to  by  all  the  banks,  can  be  drawn  upon  to  make  up 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  assets  of  any  one  of  them.  Since  the 
fund  was  created,  however,  in  1890,  it  has  never  been  necessary 
in  the  case  of  failed  banks  to  draw  upon  it  for  more  than  the 
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quota  contributed  by  those  banks  themselves,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  noteholders  have  only  lost  by  one  institution  since 
1867,  and  in  that  instance  noteholders  and  depositors  were  paid 
equally  at  the  rate  of  57%  cents  on  the  dollar.  Since  then  bank 
notes  have  been  made  a  first  charge  on  the  entire  assets  and  note- 
holders take  priority  over  all  other  creditors.  To  give  some  idea 
of  how  remote  the  possibility  of  loss  to  the  holders  of  such  notes 
must  be  I  may  mention  that  on  29th  April,  1905,  the  total  out- 
standing note  circulation  was  only  $59,941,648,  whilst  the  total 
assets  which  represent  the  security  therefor  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $820,974,363.  People  travelling  or  taking  up 
permanent  residence  in  Canada  need  not  worry  about  the  safety 
of  the  paper  money  of  the  country. 

We  have  a  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  conducted  along  lines 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  England.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  usual  "red  tape"  of  a  Government  office,  with  its  delays  in 
getting  your  money  out  when  you  want  it,  and  for  this  reason  the 
department  is  not  particularly  well  patronized  in  Canada.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  chartered  banks  have  savings  depart- 
ments, in  which  small  deposits  are  taken  and  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  allowed  thereon. 

The  Canadian  banks  are  banks  of  issue,  deposit  and  discount, 
and  conduct  their  business  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the 
English  country  banks  and  the  Scottish  banks.  The  cash  credit 
system  of  the  latter,  which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the 
commercial  industries  of  Scotland,  is  widely  used  in  Canada.  It 
is  recognized  that,  given  good  character,  ability  and  a  modicum 
of  capital — proportionate  to  his  requirements — a  man  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  and  people  who  come  within  this 
category  are  fairly  ceftain  of  obtaining  assistance.  In  this  way 
farmers  are  helped  to  purchase  seed,  cattle,  implements,  etc.; 
whilst  the  manufacturer  obtains  money  to  buy  raw  material,  and 
is  often  assisted  in  carrying  his  manufactured  products  until  they 
are  marketed.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  through  their 
numerous  branches,  the  banks  must  always  have  a  considerable 
stake  in  the  country,  and  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  general  policy  is  their  undeniable  prosperity.  The  assets  of 
the  chartered  banks  exceed  their  liabilities  by  $147,097,193,  and 
with  one.  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  they  all  pay  good  divi- 
dends to  their  shareholders. 

On  the  1st  July,  1867,  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  be- 
came a  fact,  and  the  "Dominion  of  Canada"  was  born.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  what  remarkable  progress  the  banks  of 
this  country  have  made  since  that  time: — 

1867.  1905. 

Number  of  banks   32  34 

Number  of  branches   120  1,130 

Capital  paid  up  $32,962,000  $81,613,513 

Notes  in  circulation   10,778,000  59,941,648 

Total  deposits   32,896,000  509,049,116 

Total  discounts   56,250,000  541,675,742 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  the  total  bank  clearings  in  Canada  for 
the  year  1904  amounted  to  $2,741,441,000. 

In  actual  "money  in  bank"  there  is  probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  that  outstrips  Canada.  The  total  amount  of  money  actu- 
ally at  credit  of  the  people  of  Canada  in  the  Government  and 
Post  Office  savings  banks,  special  savings  banks  and  chartered 
banks  on  29th  April,  1904,  was  $545,456,053,  being  an  average  of 
$83.55  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Dominion.  These 
figures  represent  only  money  we  know  about,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  that  deposited  with  private  bankers,  loan  com- 
panies, trust  companies  and  investors,  or  that  kept  in  hiding 
places.  Such  facts  as  these  show  that  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, Canada  is  the  most  prosperous  country  in  tlie  world. 

The  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion  are  the  principal  cus- 
todians of  the  people's  savings  and  the  laws  governing  them  are 
very  stringent.  This  is  quite  proper  and  every  possible  safe- 
guard should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  fi- 
nancial matters.  To  this  end  the  law  provides  that  the  minimum 
capital  on  which  a  Canadian  bank  can  be  established  is  $250,000, 


which  must  be  deposited  with  the  Government,  in  gold  before  the 
bank  can  commence  business.  In  addition  to  this,  the  directors 
must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  at 
least  $500,000  of  the  capital  has  been  bona  fide  subscribed,  and 
as  every  shareholder  is  liable  for  double  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
scription, this  means  that  the  public  have  security  to  the  extent 
of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  before  the  bank  can  take  deposits  or 
do  any  other  kind  of  banking  business.  This  prevents  weak  con- 
cerns from  starting  and  results  in  our  having  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  banks  of  varying  degrees  of  strength,  instead 
of  a  largf"  number  varying  in  degrees  of  weakness. 

The  Canadian  banks  establish  branches  all  over  the  country 
and  in  this  way  a  small  town  or  village  has  all  the  advantages  of 
having  a  bank  with  large  capital  and  resources.  By  way  of  com- 
parison it  may  be  mentioned  that  under  the  National  Banking 
Act  of  the  United  States  banks  are  not  allowed  to  open  branches, 
and  in  order  to  provide  banking  facilities  in  the  smaller  places, 
banks  may  be  established  on  a  ridiculously  small  capital,  in 
some  cases  as  low  as  $10,000.  In  the  large  cities,  the  banks  are 
usually  very  strong,  but  thei^e  are  several  thousand  of  these 
small  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  a  constant  source 
of  weakness.  A  few  thousand  dollars'  loss  puts  one  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  hard  times  they  go  into  the  receivers'  hands  by  the 
score.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  system  is 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  the  leading  bankers  in  that  country. 

Although  the  chartered  banks  have  wide  powers  and  are  able 
to  aid  materially  in  the  development  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  they  are  restricted  in  some  ways.  For  instance, 
a  bank  cannot  lend  money  on  land  mortgages,  or  real  estate,  nor 
can  it  speculate  in  land  or  real  property  of  any  kind.  This  is  a 
very  wise  restriction,  and  had  it  been  adopted  in  Australia,  that 
country  would  have  been  saved  from  financial  disaster  some  years 
ago.  There  are,  however,  loan  companies  and  building  societies 
which  make  a  specialty  of  lending  money  on  property,  and  far- 
mers and  other  settlers  can  readily  be  accommodated  by  such 
concerns  and  at  very  moderate  rates.  They  make  loans  all  the 
way  from  75  per  cent,  down  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  farm 
and  house  property,  and  take  monthly  or  quarterly,  half-yearly 
or  annual  payments  in  return  of  the  principal.  The  land  mort- 
gage companies  and  building  societies  have  been  of  very  great  as- 
sistance to  settlers  in  Ontario  and  the  North-West,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  had  a  long  and  honorable  record.  There  are  over 
90  of  these  companies  doing  business  in  Canada  with  a  total 
capital  of  $52,000,000,  and  assets  of  $160,000,000  odd,  whilst  the 
money  they  have  loaned  on  mortgages  amounts  to  about  $120,- 
000,000  on  property  valued  at  over  $200,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Canada  has  provided 
ample  banking  facilities  for  her  people,  and  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  say  that  there  are  none  sounder  or  safer  in  the  world.  Like 
the  general  laws  of  the  Dominion  they  meet  all  reasonable  re- 
quirements, without  in  any  way  affecting  or  curtailing  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "liberty"  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  as  one  who  lived  there  and  has  substantial  busi- 
ness interests  and  many  personal  friends  there,  besides  being  an 
admirer  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  I  may  say  in  all  honesty  to 
those  in  England  or  elsewhere  who  may  read  this  article,  that 
Canada  is  the  real  "Land  of  Liberty."  Here  we  have  true  free- 
dom, liberty  without  license,  and  absolute  protection  guaranteed 
to  the  peaceful  law-abiding  citizen. 

It  is  not  with  any  desire  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Canadian  laws  and  the  Canadian  banking  system,  or  to  minimize 
the  advantages  of  those  of  the  LTnited  States  that  I  have  made 
comparisons  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter,  but  during  a  recent 
visit  to  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  found  so  much  ignorance 
regarding  "America" — which  seemed  to  embrace  everything  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean — that  I  feel  impelled  on  this 
occasion  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  banking  sys- 
tem is  concei'ned,  the  difference  is  very  much  in  favor  of  Can- 
ada. 


A  United  States  orator  once  facetiously  remarked  that  his 
country  had  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Said  he :  "  We  have 
more  M^ater  than  anybody  else,  and  all  we  need  is  a  few  ships." 

Canadians  may  make  a  claim  that,  while  somewhat  less 
sweeping,  may  be  taken  more  seriously. 

We  are  potentially  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  coun- 
tries in  the  world;  we  have  more  water  power  than  any  other 
country,  we  have  a  profusion  of  raw  material,  and  all  we  need  is 
a  few  millions  of  men  and  money. 

These  are  coming  to  us  now  and  they  will  continue  to  come. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Canada's  water  powers  have  been 
estimated  among  the  most  valuable  of  her  assets.  The  wonder- 
ful network  of  lakes  and  rivers  that  veins  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try has  always  had  its  uses.  These  waterways  have  not  only 
facilitated  settlement  and  pioneer  work,  but  they  have  also  made 
it  possible  to  market  vast  quantities  of  lumber  that  must  other- 
wise have  been  left  to  rot  in  its  native  woods. 

These  uses,  however,  are  in  their  nature  primitive,  and  as 
such  must  cease  before  advancing  civilization. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  Canadian 
water  powers,  first  of  all,  to  develop  a  mental  pictvu-e  of  Canada 
as  a  whole. 

Imagine  a  vast  tract  of  country  3,500  miles  from  East  to 
West,  1,500  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  having  an  area  of 
3,750,000  square  miles.  This  area  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
forest  lands,  prairie  and  agricultural  lands,  mineral  and  waste 
lands,  and  last  but  not  least  in  importance,  water.  At  present 
we  are  concerned  directly  with  the  water,  incidentally  with  the 
three  other  divisions. 

There  is  no  other  great  tract  of  country  that  approaches 
Canada  in ,  the  continuity,  diversity  and  utility  of  its  water 
powers.  The  exceptional  abundance  of  this  power  is  due  not 
only  to  the  number  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  but  also  to  the  great 
elevation  of  our  highlands  or  watersheds.  In  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  all  the  great  rivers  are  naturally  navigable  for 
hundreds  of  miles;  in  Canada  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Again, 
the  United  States,  except  in  confined  areas,  is  almost  destitute 
of  lakes,  while  in  Canada  over  a  length  of  several  thousand  miles 
between  Labrador  and  Alaska,  and  over  a  width  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  there  is  an  almost  continual  distribution  of  lakes, 
lakelets  and  rivers;  the  lakes  of  varied  outlines,  dimensions  and 
elevations  above  sea-level,  many  of  them  possessing  facilities  for 
the  storage  of  their  flood  waters. 

Going  a  step  farther,  we  may  divide  our  water  system  into 
four  main  divisions, —  (1)  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa  rivers  with  their  tributaries;  (2)  the  Highlands,  extend- 
ing for  thovisands  of  miles  across  the  northern  part  of  Can- 
ada, draining  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  the  McKenzie 
River,  and  into  Hudson's  Bay;  (3)  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  (this  being  on  a  higher  level  cannot 
be  included  in  the  first  division);  (4)  the  watersheds  of  British 
Columbia  which  are  entirely  separated  from  all  the  others  by 
the  great  prairie  district. 

Horse-Power. 

It  is  of  much  interest,  of  course,  to  know  what  these  water 
powers  really  represent  in  energy,  or  what  amount  of  work  they 
can  be  made  to  do  towards  the  development  of  this  country. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  any  figures  given  are 
merely  estimates,  but,  it  may  be  added,  conservative  estimates. 

Mr.  Keefer  in  his  valuable  address  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  gives  some  very  suggestive  figures.  In  estimating 
the  probable  horse-power  to  be  developed  from  the  water  sites 
in  our  first  two  divisions,  he  spoke  as  follows: — 


"  Assuming  an  annual  precipitation  of  24  inches,  and  taking 
one-half  of  this  as  available  for  water-power,  every  10  square 
miles  would  yield  an  average  of  nearly  one  horse-power  for 
every  foot  of  fall.  A  million  square  miles  (and  there  is  much 
more)  would  give  nearly  100,000  horse-power  for  every  foot  of 
fall.  As  there  are  several  hundred  feet  of  fall  which  could  be 
utilized,  our  water  power  must  be  immense,  and  commensurate 
with  this  country  in  other  respects." 

According  to  Mr.  Keefer,  then,  we  may  count  on  from  thirty 
to  forty  million  horse-power  in  the  northern  country  and  the 
Lower  St.  Lawi'ence  and  the  Ottawa.  Coming  down  to  where 
the  power  can  be  more  accurately  estimated,  we  find  that  Can- 
ada's share  of  power  from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  exceeds 
ten  million  horse-power.  As  for  British  Columbia  no  estimate 
can  be  given,  but  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  has  an  abundant 
supply  for  irrigation,  mining  and  milling. 

Speaking  of  millions  is  rather  incomprehensible  at  best.  If  to 
illustrate,  it  is  stated  that  the  theoretic  power  of  Niagara  alone 
is  equivalent  to  the  horse-power  of  the  entire  British  Navy  with 


Belding,  Paul  &  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal. 

its  550  warships,  and  that  to  this  might  be  added  several  hun- 
dred of  the  largest  steam  locomotive  engines,  it  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  energy  that  has  been  going  to 
waste  for  centuries  in  tliis  country  of  ours. 

It  may  be  very  pertinently  asked  why  we  have  not  until 
recently  recognized  the  value  of  this  power.  The  reply  is  that 
there  are  three  principal  causes  of  recent  birth  that  have 
enhanced,  to  an  extent  at  which  we  can  only  vaguely  guess,  the 
value  of  Canadian  water  powers.  They  are, —  ( 1 )  the  discovery 
that  our  spruce,  of  which  we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
makes  a  better  quality  of  paper  and  allied  products  than 
that  of  any  other  country;  (2)  the  ability  to  transmit  electrical 
energy  from  the  power  site,  where  it  is  generated,  to  a  point 
many  miles  distant,  where  it  can  be  utilized  for  manufacturing, 
railroading,  or  for  a  variety  of  municipal  purposes;  (3)  the 
discovery  of  immense  minei'al  deposits  of  great  variety  that  can 
be  treated  most  economically  by  this  water-generated  electricity. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  these 
reasons  that  have  been  assigned  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
our  water  powers. 
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Pulpwood  and  Wood  Pulp. 

In  considering  the  pulp  industry,  it  is  possible  to  recite  only 
a  few  of  the  many  interesting  facts  that  have  been  ascertained 
by  Dr.  George  Johnson,  Dominion  Statistician,  and  others. 

Our  supply  of  pulpwood  is  practically  inexhaustible.  A  reli- 
able estimate  places  it  at  one  thousand  million  acres.  "  Experts, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  great  area  in  Canada  occupied  by  spruce 
as  its  habitat,  have  declared  that  in  Canada  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  England  could  be  cut  over  every  year  and  yet  the  repro- 
ductive powers  of  the  spruce  would  maintain  the  equilibrum  of 
demand  and  supply."  There  may  be  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, but  it  fairly  enough  gives  expression  to  the  immensity  of 
the  area  filled  by  the  growth  of  spruce. 

There  were  in  Canada  in  1903,  39  pulp  mills  in  active  opera- 
tion. The  total  value  of  the  output  was  $5,220,000;  of  this 
amount  almost  $1,000,000  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  about 
$2,000,000  to  the  United  States;  the  remainder  was  retained  for 
home  use. 

Some  of  the  largest  of  these  pulp  mills  that  have  been  erect- 
ed in  the  Canadian  forest,  to-day  employ  thousands  of  men,  and 
are  the  nucleus  of  flourishing  settlements.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  quote  here  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  in  reference  to  Lake  St. 
John  in  Northern  Quebec,  which  is  drained  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  deep  and  sombre  River  Saguenay:  — 

"  Here,  then,  in  the  single  region  of  which  the  basin  of  Lake 
St.  John  is  the  great  water  reservoir,  are  rivers  and  streams 
having  over  700,000  horse-power,  capable  of  being  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  a  power  much  in 
excess  of  that  which  can  be  supplied  by  the  rivers  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 


The  B.  Greening  Wiee  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton. 

"This  territory  of  Lake  St.  John  has  an  area  of  19,000,000 
acres,  of  which  less  than  half  a  million  have  been  stripped  of 
their  wood;  the  remainder  are  in  forests.  In  a  word,  this  one 
little  bit  of  a  water  centre  has  a  forest  area  equal  to  the  whole 
forest  area  of  Norway,  or  to  more  than  one -third  of  the  forest 
area  of  Sweden,  and  has  within  this  area  700,000  horse -power  of 
water  fall,  cascade  and  rapids,  waiting  to  be  harnessed  in  order 
to  provide  cheap  power  for  the  reduction  of  the  best  kinds  of 
pulpwood  to  wood  pulp  and  paper." 

This  is  but  one  example  of  scores  that  might  be  adduced  to 
show  the  great  capacity  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Canada  for 
the  production  of  water  power  easily  utilizable  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp.  An  idea  of  the  great  demand  for  these  paper 
materials  may  be  formed  when  it  is  said  that  one  New  York 
newspaper  requires  the  product  of  seven  acres  of  spruce  for  its 
daily  editions. 

The  situation  briefly  stated  is  this:  We  have  an  unlimited 
market,  we  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material,  and 
hundreds  of  splendid  water  powers  merely  await  the  advent  of 
the  capitalist  to  transform  the  wilderness  into  prosperous  indus- 
trial communities. 

Power  Transmission. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  transmit 
over   miles   of   wire  many   thousand   horse -power  of  electrical 


energy  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Already  some  of  our 
principal  cities  and  smaller  towns  light  their  streets  and  houses 
and  run  their  tram-cars  with  this  imported  power. 

With  the  great  cataract  at  Niagara  being  harnessed  before 
our  eyes,  as  easily  as  many  of  its  lesser  fellows,  this  modern 
problem  of  engineering  gains  additional  interest.  Already  three 
large  companies  have  undertaken  to  supply  Niagara  power  to 
many  private  enterprises  as  well  as  to  municipalities. 

The  future  of  railroading  in  the  light  of  recent  achievements 
presents  a  most  interesting  problem.  That  electricity  is  prefer- 
able to  steam  in  almost  every  respect  is  conceded  without 
reserve.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not  numerous,  and, 
it  is  believed,  not  insuperable. 

Science  has  yet  much  to  impart  toward  the  economical  trans- 
mission of  electricity  to  far  distant  points.  But  even  now  an 
eminent  authority  has  claimed  that  this  mysterious  energy  may 
be  carried  advantageously  for  at  least  300  miles.  If  this  be  so, 
one  great  obstacle  to  electric  railroads  in  Canada  is  removed. 

Another  deterrent  is  the  vast  amount  of  money  already  in- 
vested in  steam  locomotives.  Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to 
relegate  these  valuable  machines  to  the  scrap  heap  must  depend 
largely  on  the  cost  and  availability  of  electrical  power. 

But  while  the  advisability  of  entirely  dispensing  with  steam 
railroads  may  be  a  debatable  point,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  desirability  of  having  fast  passenger  trains  run  by  electri- 
city between  the  principal  cities  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  course, 
and  in  spite  of  present  difficulties,  no  one  can  long  doubt  that 
before  this  century  has  grown  to  maturity  electricity  will  reign 
supreme. 

In  manufacturing  centres  also,  where  they  have  not  yet  this 
imported  power,  its  advent  is  eagerly  awaited,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  Canadian  water  will  supply  the  power  to  thou- 
sands of  factories  now  rvm  by  United  States  coal. 

An  exhaustive  survey  recently  made  of  the  water  powers  on 
the  Ottawa  River  and  tributaries  resulted  in  a  report  that  there 
were  within  50  miles  of  Ottawa  900,000  horse-power.  This 
means  that  there  is  within  easy  distance,  enough  power  to  supply 
every  need  of  the  Capital  city,  and  at  a  cost  50  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  steam  generated  electricity. 

There  is  another  department  of  industry  in  which  our  water 
powers  and  electricity  are  destined  to  play  a  wonderful  part, 
and  that  is  mining.  Perhaps  only  second  to  our  forest  wealth 
Is  our  mineral  wealth.  From  Labrador  to  British  Columbia 
minerals  have  been  discovered,  and  in  many  cases  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  create  the  most  sanguine  expectations  for  our  mines. 

In  most  cases  these  properties  are  far  from  railroads  and 
settlements,  and  if  they  are  to  be  developed  on  a  paying  basis, 
we  must  again  resort  to  our  water  power  and  the  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  functions  that  electricity  can  perform  in  mining  are 
many  and  varied.  It  can  light  and  ventilate  the  mine,  run  the 
tram-cars  and  hoists,  do  the  drilling  and  crushing,  and,  in  short, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  expeditious  and  economical 
development  of  any  extensive  property.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, moreover,  that  there  are  many  processes  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  minerals  that  can  only  be  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  a  very  strong  electric  current,  and  this  current  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  enough  only  by  the  use  of  water  power. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  article  to  suggest  briefly  the 
very  great  importance  and  value  of  our  water  power  in  the 
future  development  and  prosperity  of  Canada.  With  such  an 
array  of  resources  Canadians  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
for  the  future  of  their  country. 

It  would  seem  that  from  the  capitalist's  point  of  view  there 
is  no  field  more  promising  to  legitimate  enterprise  than  that  pre- 
sented by  this  country  with  all  its  virgin  wealth  of  forest,  mine, 
and  natural  power. 


The   Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association. 

A  Brief  Review. 


It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  special  issue  to  bring 
about  a  closer  acquaintance  between  the  distant  readers  of  In- 
dustrial Canada  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 
As  a  national  business  organization,  identified  more  than  any 
other  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  Dominion,  its  re- 
markable growth  and  comprehensive  field  of  usefulness  offer  an 
interesting  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operation of  business  men  in  the  building  up  of  the  nation. 

Early  History. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Association's  history  dates  back  to 
the  year  1871.  At  that  time  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  depression,  and  the  market  was  deluged  with  the  surplus 
productions  of  United  States  factories.  The  manufacturers  of 
Ontario  and  Montreal  at  once  set  themselves  to  directing  the  at-  * 
tention  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  developing  Canadian 
industries,  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  protection  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  1878  was  due  in  part  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  work.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  its  or- 
ganization and  1878  the  Association  had  a  hai'd  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. It  was  reorganized  in  1875  as  the  Ontario  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  in  the  year  1887  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  thus  making  it  a  Dominion 
organization.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1899  that  the 
Association  entered  on  its  present  broad  sphere  of  influence  and 
usefulness.  In  that  year  a  union  was  brought  about  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Montreal,  and  the  industries  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces commenced  not  only  to  feel  the  stimulating  results  of  or- 
ganization, but  to  see  the  great  benefits  to  be  gained  by  hand  to 
hand  co-operation  through  such  a  central  body. 

To-Day. 

The  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  however,  scarcely  dreamed  that 
so  great  a  change  could  be  brought  about  in  so  sliort  a  time.  In 
1899  the  Association  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  cities  of  On- 
tario, and  had  a  membership  of  only  137.  To-day  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  national  organizations  in  existence,  with  more  than 
1,800  members,  with  branch  offices  in  six  of  the  largest  Canadian 
cities,  with  special  sections  for  fifteen  of  its  most  important  in- 
dustries, and  working  through  well-equipped  departments,  capable 
of  solving  in  the  most  practical  manner  the  many  problems  which 
are  facing  the  rapidly  developing  industries  of  Canada. 

These  splendid  results  have  not  been  accomplished  without 
excellent  organization  and  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Canada's  best  business  men,  who  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  Association's  work. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Council  of  one 
hundred  representatives.  These  are  elected  annually  from  the 
various  provinces  upon  a  per  capita  membership  basis.  They 
meet  regularly  once  each  month  at  the  Head  Office,  when  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  Officers  and  Committees  are  received,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Association  on  all  matters  of  interest  kept 
closely  in  hand.  In  spite  of  great  distances  these  meetings  are 
well  attended.  The  great  variety  of  questions  reported  upon  is 
indicated  by  practical  results  and  progress  in  every  department 
of  the  work.  The  work  of  the  Standing  Committees  must  al- 
ways remain  one  of  the  leading  features,  and  a  word  or  two  upon 
each  of  these  may  prove  interesting. 

Stainding  Committees. 

The  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee  has  its  own  de- 
partment, and  its  decisions  are  carried  out  by  an  expert  Freight 
Officer,  who  gives  his  time  exclusively  to  dealing  with  the  trans- 
portation difficulties  of  the  Association's  members.  Investiga- 
tion often  results  in  immediate  settlement  of  these  difficulties 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  shipper,  but  where  this 


cannot  be  brought  about,  the  Department  carries  the  case  to  the 
Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  almost  every  case  presented. 

The  Insurance  Department,  which  is  the  most  recent  devel- 
opment in  the  Association's  work,  is  governed  by  its  own  Com- 
mittee, and  the  work  directed  by  an  experienced  Insurance  Offi- 
cer. Expert  advice  and  assistance  are  supplied  to  members  of 
the  Association,  improvements  in  risks  are  suggested,  and  very 
often  the  department  is  successful  in  securing  a  reduction  in  the 
rates.  The  importance  of  this  Committee  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  no  other  sphere  has  the  influence  of  the  Association  been 
more  marked  than  in  its  attention  to  legislative  measures,  toth 
Federal  and  Provincial.    Many  an  ill-advised  bill  introduced  into 
\  Parliament  has  met  its  fate  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associa- 
I  tion's  Parliamentary  Committee — a  service  which  must  be  appre- 
ciated not  only  by  the  manufacturers  of   Canada,  but  by  the 
1  Governments  as  well.    As  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  shown  in  this 
I  department  it  may  be  stated  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
I  during  six  years'  work,  the  Committee's  views  have  been  accepted 
'  and  endorsed  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  country. 

The  Tariff'  Committee  yields  second  place  to  no  other  in  the 
importance  of  its  Avork,  and  its  success  in  moulding  public  opin- 
ion. This  Committee  exercises  its  functions  first  of  all  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  interests  among  the  manufacturers.  Publicly 
its  services  are  /given  to  create  a  strong  protectionist  sentiment 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  impress  upon  the  Government  tlie 
necessity  of  a  sufficient  measure  of  protection  for  Canadian  in- 
dustries. 

The  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  is  mani- 
fold. It  supplies  the  members  (through  a  comprehensive  system 
of  foreign  correspondents)  with  information  concerning  foreign 
firms  and  markets.  It  conducts  a  translation  bureau  for  foreign 
correspondence.  It  deals  with  international  questions  having  a 
commercial  interest  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  it  issues  at  regular  intervals  the  Canadian  Trade 
Index,  which  advertises  Canadian  manufacturers  and  their  pro- 
ducts in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Reference  might  be  made  at  length  to  the  work  of  the  Recep- 
tion and  Membership  Committee,  which  has  in  charge  the  bring- 
ing in  of  new  members  and  the  preparations  for  business  dinners 
and  social  functions  of  various  kinds.  These  form  a  necessary 
and  very  helpful  part  of  the  Association's  work. 

This  brief  review  would  not  be  complete  without  a  modest 
reference  to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  Industral  Canada,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Associatio,n.  The  paper  was  first  issued  in 
July,  1900,  and  from  an  issue  of  four  pages  has  grown  to  its 
present  size,  with  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  a  wide  recognition  from  the  Canadian  press  generally. 

Representing  an  invested  capital  of  more  than  Four  Hundred 
Million  Dollars  and  embracing  all  the  important  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country,  the  Association  wields  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  national  development.  It  is  a  non-political  body, 
and  has  regard  only  for  the  national  welfare;  and  at  this  stage 
of  the  country's  growtli  the  watchful  interest  of  business  men 
in  national  problems  means  much  to  the  Dominion. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  review  we  have  attempted  in  this 
short  article  is  very  apparent  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
many  other  Committees  with  special  duties,  and  many  other  in- 
teresting features  of  the  work  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
omit  entirely. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  interest  the  reader,  and  a 
personal  call  or  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  bring  our  willing  response  to  any  further  inquiries 
our  readers  may  wish  to  make. 


The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  one  of  the  latest  indus- 
tries to  be  established  in  Canada,  chiefly  because  it  did  not  receive 
tariff  protection  as  early  as  most  of  our  other  industries.  When 
the  protective  tariff  known  as  the  National  Policy  was  adopted 
in  1879  the  Government  of  the  day,  while  affording  protection  to 
many  industries,  failed  to  apply  the  principle  to  that  industry 
which  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  others.  Prior  to  1887  the  duty 
on  pig  iron  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  be  protective  and  was  use- 
ful for  only  revenue  purposes.  Consequently  every  attempt  to 
establish  an  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada  ended  in  financial 
failure. 

Although  protective  duties  and  bounties  were  granted  in  1887, 
the  protection  was  still  low,  and  there  was  such  bitter  opposition 
to  the  policy  that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest 
upon  a  large  scale  because  they  feared  that  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment might  result  in  the  abandonment  of  protection  before  they 
could  get  their  works  in  operation.  Then  a  world-wide  depression 
existed  in  the  iron  industry  for  some  years,  and  prices  were  ab- 
normally low,  so  that  there  was  little  inducement  to  invest  money 


THE  DRUMMOND  GROUP. 

Among  the  iron  industries  of  Canada  there  is  no  more  com- 
prehensive group  of  allied  enterprises  than  those  planned  and  car- 
vied  into  successful  operation  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Drummond,  McCall 
&  Co.,  iron  and  steel  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  Montreal, 
and  their  associates,  prominent  among  the  latter  being  Mr.  Edgar 
McDougall,  of  the  John  McDougall  Caledonia  Iron  Works,  Mont- 
real. 

While  the  head  offices  of  the  different  companies  forming  this 
oiganization  are  centered  in  Montreal,  yet  the  works  are  located 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  three  Provinces  mentioned,  the 
locations  being  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  proximity  of  raw  mater- 
ial, and  an  immediately  accessible  market  for  the  products,  a 
main  factor  in  the  selection  of  sites  being  economy  in  railway  and 
vessel  freights,  in  the  handling  and  delivery  of  raw  material  in- 
wards, and  products  outwards  to  consumers,  a  very  important  con- 
sideration where  heavy  material  has  to  be  delivered  in  a  country 
covering  as  great  an  area  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  works  are  all  constructed  with  a  view  to  extensions  and 
enlargement  as  the  increasing  population  and  needs  of 
the  country  require. 

The  plants  as  they  exist  to-day  have  the  following 
capacities :  — 


ill 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  C.B. 


in  building  new  works.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  policy  were  soon  seen;  works  were  started 
on  a  small  scale  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  the  in- 
dustry gradually  developed. 

When  the  Liberals  came  into  power  they  wisely  decided  to 
adopt  the  Conservative  policy  of  encouraging  the  iron  industry, 
and  although  they  somewhat  lowered  the  customs  tariff  they  in- 
creased the  bounties.  The  fact  that  both  of  the  Canadian  political 
parties  had  accepted  the  principle  of  protection  for  the  iron  indus- 
try gave  confidence  to  capitalists  and  this  assurance  of  a  perma- 
nent policy  coming  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
was  reviving  all  over  the  world,  attracted  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  capital  for  investment.  The  development  of  an  iron  industry 
in  a  new  country  is  a  slow  process  in  its  early  stages.  Mines 
must  be  opened,  ore,  fuel  and  flux-  tested  and  transportation  pro- 
vided. The  works  are  costly  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  build 
them.  However,  the  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industry  seems  to 
have  passed  the  exjierimental  stage,  and  great  developments  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  The  tariff  protection  is  not  yet  ade- 
quate, and  the  bounties  are  decreasing,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  has  decided  to  increase  the  protection 
at  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  if  this  is  done  a  bright 
future  for  the  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industry  is  assured. 


Producing  Plants. 

Canada  Iron  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd — 

In  Ontario. — The  Midland  Blast  Furnace. 

Product — Foundry,  Bessemer  and  malleable  Bessemer 
pig  iron.    Fuel — Coke.    Ores — Lake  Sviperior  hematites. 

Output— 40,000  tons  per  annum   40,000 

In  Quebec. — The  Radnor  Forges  Blast  Furnace. 

Product — Special  charcoal  pig  iron  for  manufacture 
of  ear  wheels.  Fuel — Charcoal.  Ores — Local.  Capa- 
city— 7,500  tons  per  annum   7,500 

Londonderry  Iron  &  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.,  Londonderry,  N.S. 

Product — Foundry  pig  iron.  Fuel — Coke,  from  local 
coal.  Ores — Hematites  and  limonites,  from  company's 
own  immediate  property.    Capacity — 40,000  tons  per 

annum   40.000 

John  McDougall  &  Co's  Furnace,  Drummondville,  Que. 

Product — Special  charcoal  pig  iron.  Fuel — Charcoal. 
Ores — Local.    Capacity — 3,500  tons  per  annum   3,500 


Consuming  Planits. 

Canadian  Iron  &  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Car  wheel  contractors  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System  of  Canada,  the  Michigan  Central  Railway 


91,000 
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Company  in  Canada,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  and  Wa- 
bash Railways  in  Canada. 
In  Ontario. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  Works. 

Product — Railway  car  wheels  and  high  grade  ma- 
chinery castings.    Output  Capacity — Car  wheels,  12,000 

tons  per  annum;  castings,  4,500  tons  per  annum  16,500 

St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Works. 

Product— Railway  car  wheels  and  iron  and  brass 
castings  of  all  kinds.  Output  Capacity — ^Car  wheels, 
12,000  tons  per  annum;  Iron  castings,  7,500  tons  per 

annum    19,500 

Brass  Castings — 300  net  tons. 
Montreal  Pipe  Fotjndey  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  cast  iron  water  and  gas  pipes  and 
special  castings  for  general  foundry  and  machine  work. 
In  Quebec. — Thiee  Rivers  (Que.)  Works. 

Output   Capacity — Cast   iron   pipes,    10,000  tons; 

castings,  6,000  tons  16,000 

In  Nova  Scotia. — Londonderry  (N.S.)  Works. 

Output  Capacity — Cast  iron  pipes,  10,000  tons;  cast- 
ings, 6,000  tons  16,000 


Blast  Fubnaces,  Dominion  Steel  Co. 

John  McDougall  &  Co.,  Drummondville,  Quebec. 

Manufacturers  of  railway  car  wheels  and  castings. 
Capacity — ^Car  wheels,  9,000  tons;  castings,  7,500  tons.  16,500 


Total  present  annual  capacity  in  railway  car  wheels, 

iron  castings  and  gas  and  water  pipe   84,500 

In  brass  castings,  300  tons. 

In  the  operation  of  all  these  works  some  2,700  to  3,000  men 
are  regularly  employed. 

The  properties  of  the  companies  in  the  various  provinces  are 
most  valuable,  and  are  capable  of  development  to  sustain  a  very 
much  greater  business  than  the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
country  demand,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  legitimate 
expansion.  Special  reference  to  some  of  the  properties  will  be  of 
interest  :  — 

The  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  Limited,  Midland, 
property  is  situated  on  the  water  front  of  Midland 
harbor,    Georgian    Bay,   now   a   pivotal   point   for   the  grain 


shipments  from  the  Canadian  North- West,  to  the  sea-board. 
Midland  is  the  transhipping  point  for  the  wheat  coming  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  system,  and  more  wheat  went  through 
Midland  last  year  than  through  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
are  planning  an  entrance  to  Midland,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
also  their  grain  port  on  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  importance  of  the 
Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company's  property  at  this  port  will  be 
realized  when  it  is  noted  that  they  own  and  control  over  one- 
half  of  the  harbor  front,  with  terminal  railway,  and  have  already 
built  a  system  of  docks  extending  over  several  acres,  with  deep 
water  (22  feet  6  inches)  at  their  wharves,  enabling  the  largest 
vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  iron  ore  (from  Lake  Super- 
ior mines)  right  alongside  of  the  furnace.  The  Company's  plant, 
built  three  years  ago,  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  and  with 
ample  property  (owned  in  fee  simple)  for  all  future  necessary 
extensions. 

This  company's  property  at  Radnor  Forges,  Province  of  Que- 
bec, includes,  in  addition  to  the  blast  furnace  plant,  the  Village  of 
Fermont,  with  workmen's  cottages,  general  stores,  etc.,  large 
areas  of  hardwood  lands,  from  which  the 
necessary  cordwood  is  taken  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  charcoal  in  the  company's 
batteries  of  kilns  at  Radnor,  Grandes 
Piles,  Lac  aux  Sables,  Lac  Pierre  Paul 
and  St.  Thecle.  The  company  controls 
some  100,000  acres  of  bog  ore  bearing 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
owns  the  Radnor  magnetic  iron  mine  in 
:  Renfrew    County,    Ontario;  important 

water  power  at  Grandes  Piles,  Quebec, 
limestone  quarries,  railway  sidings  and 
other  valuable  properties. 

The  Londonderry  Iron  &  Mining  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  perhaps  the  most  important 
proved  iron  property  in  Eastern  Canada, 
comprising  as  it  does  30,000  acres  of 
freehold  land,  lield  in  fee  simple,  upon 
which  exists  most  important  iron  mines, 
now  under  development,  extending  over 
a  range  of  hills  some  twelve  miles  in 
length,  the  property  being  also  a  most 
important  one  in  respect  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  valuable  growth  of  spruce  and 
hardwood,  the  spruce  covering  13,000 
acres,  and  the  hardwood  9,000  acres.  The 
ores  (hematite,  limonite  and  specular) 
have  been  thoroughly  proved  in  furnace 
practice.  They  are  very  low  in  sulphiu" 
and  phosphorus,  and  absolutely  free 
from  titanium.  The  company's  mines 
are  connected  with  the  furnace  plant  by 
means  of  an  extensive  system  of  standard  gauge  and  narrow 
gauge  railways,  with  up-to-date  rolling  stock,  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company  itself,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  furnace  plant  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  the 
furnace  itself  being  water -jacketed  and  thoroughly  modern  in 
equipment.  The  plant  includes  most  efficient  types  of  hot  blast 
stoves,  blowing  engines,  hoisting  engine,  steam  pumps,  stone  and 
ore  crushers,  charging  scales,  slag  cars,  etc.  The  product  (foun- 
dry iron)  is  of  the  very  highest  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale 
not  only  with  the  allied  industries,  but  from  general  consumers 
throughout  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
The  fuel  used  is  coke,  made  by  the  company  itself  in  its  own 
ovens  and  washing  plants.  All  of  the  company's  properties  are 
under  capable  management,  the  directorate  being  formed  of  men 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Can- 
ada, being  practically  the  pioneers  in  the  business.  The  superin- 
tendents in  the  various  departments  are  men  who  have  been  care- 
fully trained,  and  are  thoroughly  efficient  in  their  work.  Such  a 
combination  in  control  of  properties  of  proved  merit  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  carry  that  section  of  the  Canadian  iron  industry  tq 
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which  they  are  devoting  their  special  attention  to  a  successful 
issue,  worthy  of  the  expanding  trade  of  Canada. 

THE  DOMINION  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY. 

The  most  extensive  iron  and  steel  works  in  Canada  are  those 
of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Sydney,  C.B.  When 
running  at  full  capacity  the  output  of  these  works  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Capacity  of  Plant  Tons  per  month. 

Four  blast  furnaces   36,000 

Ten  open  hearth  furn.^ced   20,000 

One  blooming  mill   20,000 

One  billet  mill   18,000 

One  rail  mill   20,000 

One  rod  mill   7,000 

However,  the  four  blast  furnaces  will  seldom  be  all  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time.  The  policy  of  the  manager  is  to  keep 
three  furnaces  always  in  blast  and  one  ready  to  go  into  use 
when  any  one  of  the  three  requires  repairs. 

There  are  at  present  450  by-product  coke  ovens.  As  they 
require  from  40  to  48  hours 
to  make  coke  suitable  for 
blast  furnaces  from  the 
Cape  Breton  coals,  which 
are  high  in  volatile  matter, 
they  do  not  produce  enough 
coke  for  the  three  blast 
furnaces.  Consequently  only 
two  of  the  blast  furnaces 
have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  past,  but  addi- 
tional coke  ovens  are  now 
being  built  and  will  be  in 
operation  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  works  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances for  reducing  labor 
costs,  electricity  being  ex- 
tensively used. 

The  Site  of  the  Works. 

The  site  of  the  works 
comprises  393  acres  of  land 
with  a  deep  water  frontage 
of  2,400  feet  on  the  magni- 
ficent harbor  of  Sydney,  C. 
B.,  which  is  only  2,282  miles 

from  Liverpool,  5,110  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  6,467  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  whereas  Pittsburg,  the  great  steel  centre  of  the 
United  States,  is  3,514  miles  from  Liverpool,  5,643  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres  and  7,224  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Pittsburg  is  an 
inland  town,  and  the  distances  given  above  are  partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  water,  while  the  products  of  the  Sydney  mills  can  be 
loaded  at  the  works  on  to  the  largest  ocean  vessels  and  shipped 
direct  to  any  seaport  in  the  world. 

The  Raw  Materials. 

Nearly  all  the  iron  ore  used  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  is  brought  from  the  Wabana  iron  mine  owned  by  the 
company  on  Great  Bell,  a  small  island  in  Conception  Bay,  New- 
foundland, about  400  miles  from  Sydney.  This  ore  bed  has  an 
average  thickness  of  eight  feet,  extending  over  817^2  acres,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  over  28,000,000  tons  of  available  ore  on 
the  island,  besides  the  areas  under  the  sea,  which  are  believed  to 
be  very  extensive.  The  ore  is  red  hematite  and  contains  about  50 
per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  low  in  sulphur,  but  rather  high  in  phos- 
phorus. The  ore  is  mined,  transported  and  laid  down  at  the 
works  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton.  As  phosphorus 
can  easily  be  eliminated  by  the  open  hearth  process  of  steel  man- 
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ufacture,  no  admixture  of  other  ores  is  required  when  the  pig 
iron  is  to  be  converted  into  steel,  and  Wabana  ore  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  all  the  pig  iron  that  goes  to  the  open  hearth  furnaces. 
From  Wabana  ore  exclusively  the  company  also  manufacture  a 
foundry  pig  iron  which  is  of  better  quality  than  Middlesborough, 
England.  However,  when  a  pig  iron  low  in  phosphorus  is  re- 
quired, low  phosphorus  ores  are  mixed  with  the  Wabana  ore.  For 
this  purpose  ore  is  brought  from  Cuba,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Lake 
Superior.  It  has  been  found  that  Lake  Superior  ore  can  be  laid 
down  at  Sydney  almost  as  cheaply  as  at  Pittsburg.  The  distance 
is  greater,  but  there  is  water  transportation  all  the  way,  whereas 
both  rail  and  water  must  be  used  in  transporting  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ore  to  Pittsburg.  Ore  from  Spain  and  Sweden  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  Sydney  works  as  cheaply  as  at  any  works  in  Great 
Britain.  The  fact  that  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  works  have 
a  frontage  on  a  deep  water  harbor  close  to  the  ocean  gives  the 
company  a  great  advantage  in  the  assemblage  of  any  raw  mater- 
ials that  are  not  found  close  at  hand.  However,  as  most  of  the 
pig  iron  produced  is  turned  into  steel,  the  Wabana  ore  being  used 
exclusively,  very  little  outside  ore  is  required  by  the  company. 
The  limestone  comes  from  the  quarries  of  the  company  at  Marble 
Mountain  on  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  by 

water  from  the  works.  It 
is  of  very  fine  quality.  The 
coal  is  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company,  which  are  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  works 
of  the  steel  company.  The 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  have  a  _  contract 
with  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  by  which  they  are 
assured  a  supply  of  coal  at 
a  slight  advance  on  the  cost 
of  mining,  for  a  period  of  99 
years.  The  coal  being 
rather  high  in  sulphur,  has 
to  be  washed  before  being 
converted  into  coke,  and  the 
company  have  a  Avasliing 
plant  capable  of  washing 
two  hundred  tons  of  coal 
per  hour.  This  coal  wash- 
ing plant  is.  very  effective 
in  eliminating  sulphur  and 
is  giving  great  satisfaction. 


First-Class  Steel. 

Steel  made  from  Wabana 
ore  alone  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  three  years, 
having  been  manufactured  into  boiler  tubes,  boiler  plates,  loco- 
motive and  car  axles,  angle  plates,  wire  rods  and  a  variety  of 
other  products  and  has  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Before 
starting  the  construction  of  the  rail  mill  a  quantity  of  the  steel 
was  sent  to  England,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  steel  rails 
which  stood  the  severest  tests. 

THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  STEEL  COMPANY. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company  has  works  at  New  Glasgow, 
in  Pictou  County,  N.S.,  and  at  Sydney  Mines,  a  Cape  Breton  min- 
ing town  about  three  miles  from  the  port  of  North  Sydney. 

The  raw  materials  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  by 
the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  The  company  owns  a  bed 
of  iron  ore  on  Great  Bell  Island  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
the  Wabana  ore.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  six  million 
tons  of  ore  on  the  island,  and,  like  the  Wabana  ore  bed  of  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  is  supposed  to  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  sea.  Cape  Breton  limestonS  is  used, 
and  the  coal  is  obtained  from  the  company's  own  mines  at  Syd- 
ney Mines. 
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The  Works  at  New  Glasgow. 

The  steel  works  at  New  Glasgow  were  started  in  1883,  and 
have  gradually  developed.  The  New  Glasgow  plant  consists  of 
four  open  hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  two  50-ton  and  two  40- 
ton  capacity;  a  blooming  mill  with  all  nlodern  labor-saving  appli- 
ances, which  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons  of  billets  per  day;  one 
18-inch  bar  mill;  one  12-inch,  one  9-inch  and  one  20-inch  plate 
mill.  The  combined  rolling  capacity  of  the  several  mills  is  be- 
tween 200  and  300  tons  per  day.  There  is  also  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  polished  steel  bars  and  cold  drawn  shafting. 

The  Works  at  Sydney  Mines. 

At  Sydney  Mines,  in  addition  to  the  several  collieries  of  the 
company,  which  are  capable  of  turning  out  one  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year,  there  is  a  modern  blast  furnace  with  a  capacity  of 
250  tons  of  iron  per  day,  a  coal-washing  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
800  tons  of  washecf  coal  per  day,  and  foiu-  batteries  of  coke  ovens 
having  a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day. 

A  new  open  hearth  steel  plant  is  just  being  completed  at  Syd- 
ney Mines.  It  consists  of  four  50-ton  open  hearth  steel  melting 
furnaces  and  one  hydraulic  tilting  hot  pig  iron  mixer.  The  capa- 
city of  these  furnaces  is  about  2,000  tons  per  week,  using  direct 
metal.  The  works  at  Sydney  Mines  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  labor-saving  devices. 

THE  ALGOMA  STEEL  WORKS  COMPANY. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Company  is  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
of    the    Lake    Superior    Corporation,    better    known    as  the 
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Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Company.  The  works  are  located 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  close  to  the  great  power  plant  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Corporation.  The  plant  includes  two  blast  fur- 
naces, one  coke  and  one  charcoal,  two  6-gross  ton  Bessemer  steel 
converters,  and  a  steel  rail  mill.  The  coke  furnace  has  a  guaran- 
teed capacity  of  250  tons  per  day,  but  averages  260  tons  daily  and 
has  turned  out  as  high  as  307  tons  in  24  hours.  The  charcoal 
furnace  is  rated  at  150  tons  per  day,  but  has  turned  out  as  high 
as  156  tons  in  one  day.  The  rail  mill  has  a  guaranteed  capacity 
of  500  tons  daily,  but  it  has  actually  had  an  output  of  650  tons 
in  one  day  of  24  hours,  and  the  manager  thinks  it  is  capable  of 
•.turning  out  between  700  and  800  tons  of  rails  per  day  of  24 
hours. 

Plants  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  containing  20  retorts, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  160  cords  of  wood,  and  56  bee-hive  kilns, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  180  cords,  are  operated  by  the  company, 
the  wood  .being  obtained  from  its  own  lands  in  the  country  back 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.-  The  coke  furnace  uses  Pennsylvania  and 
West    Virginia    coke.      Lake    Superior    iron    ore    is  used. 


The  supply  is  obtained  principally  from  the  Marquette,  Gogebic 
and  Mesaba  ranges,  but  some  ore  is  used  from  a  Canadian  mine 
on  the  line  of  the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  known  as  the  Williams 
Mine,  which  has  responded  very  satisfactorily  in  the  furnace  and 
is  of  a  very  desirable  character. 

The  works  being  located  near  the  Sault  canals,  through  which 
an  enormous  tonnage  of  iron  ore  and  coal  annually  passes,  are  in 
a  very  good  position  to  obtain  cheap  supplies  of  ore  and  fviel  from 
any  point  along  the  lakes  on  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
sides. 

The  steel  rails  manufactured  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Company 
are  of  high  quality.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  after  a  thor- 
ough test^  ordered  large  quantities  of  them  and  satisfactory  tests 
have  also  been  made  on  the  Government  railways. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Works  have  the  advantage  of  being  nearer 
the  Canadian  North- West  than  any  other  Canadian  works  yet 
established.  The  Algoma  Central  Railway,  owned  "by  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation  runs  through  the  famous  Michipicoten  iron 
district,  and  will  connect  with  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  lines.  As  the  demans  for  rails  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  the  Canadian  North-West  is  certain  to  be 
very  great  the  company  should  have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  its 
output. 

THE  HAMILTON  STEEL  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

The  works  of  the  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company  are  lo- 
cated at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a 
manufacturing  city  that  uses  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
capacity  of  the  works  is  as  follows: — • 

One  blast  furnace  making  75,000  gross  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
annum. 

Three  basic  open  hearth  furnaces  making  45,000  tons  of  steel 
per  annum. 

A  rolling  mill  producing  60,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron  bars  per 
annum. 

The  coke  for  the  blast  furnace  comes  from  the  Connellsville 
region;  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  is  used,  about  70  per  cent,  being 
Canadian.    The  limestone  is  obtained  close  at  hand. 

THE  DESERONTO  IRON  COMPANY. 

The  Deseronto  Iron  Company  have  a  charcoal  blast  furnace  at 
Deseronto,  Ont.,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  month.  The 
ores  used  come  principally  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron  dis- 
tricts in  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Ontario,  but  a  small  percentage 
of  ore  from  North  Hastings,  Ont.,  is  used.  The  charcoal  is  manu- 
factvned  in  Deseronto,  and  local  limestone  is  used. 

OTHER  STEEL  WORKS. 

The  above  list  includes  only  those  companies  that  manufac- 
ture pig  iron.  The  Montreal  Steel  Works  at  Point  St.  Charles, 
Montreal,  have  two  15-gross  ton  acid  open  hearth  steel  furnaces. 
They  manufacture  steel  castings  for  railway,  mining  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  springs,  switches  and  track  work  for  steam  and 
electric  roads.  The  Northern  Iron  and  Steel  Company  have  at 
Collingwood,  Ont.,  two  20-gross  ton  basic  open  hearth  steel  furn- 
aces with  an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  36,000  gross  tons  of 
ingots.  Works  are  being  built  at  Ottawa  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  Hunter  process.  Estimated  annual  capacity,  1,500 
gross  tons  of  steel  castings. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

While  the  rolling  mill  capacity  of  the  manufacturers  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  describe  the  rolling  mills  of  the  Dominion.  There  are  a 
number  of  rolling  mills  in  Canada,  some  of  them  very  extensive 
and  having  a  large  output.  The  rolling  mills  received  tariff  pro- 
tection long  before  it  was  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron 
and  steel,  and  consequently  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  suc- 
cessfully established  in  Canada  for  a  number  of  years. 


An  industry  that  is  itself  dependent  on  the  other  manufac- 
turing industries  is  tliat  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery. The  Canadian  machinery  industry,  while  it  leaves  consider- 
able room  for  development,  is  relatively  a  very  important  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  capital  invested,  hands  employed  and 
annual  output,  comprising  as  it  does  some  of  the  most  extensive 
plants  in  the  country. 

Excluding  engines  and  boilers  and  electrical  machinery,  which 
will  be  treated  elsewhere  in  separate  articles,  the  following  sta- 
tistics, taken  from  the  census  of  1891  and  1901,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
lines  really  included  in  the  scope  of  this  article  come  under  the 
lieading  of  foundries  and  machine  shops.  But  as  the  other  items 
comprise  various  branches  of  the  metal-working  industry  which 
are  more  or  less  closely  allied,  they  can  be  more  conveniently 
mentioned  in  this  coimection  than  elsewhere.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  also  that  tlie  difference  in  the  figures  for  foundries 
and  machine  shops  between  1891  and  1901  does  not  represent  the 
true  growth  of  the  industry,  as  the  1891  figures  included  estab- 
lishments employing  less  than  five  hands,  which  were  excluded 
entirely  in  the  last  census,  making  a  very  considerable  deduction 
in  this  particular  branch  of  manufacturing. 

Statistics  of  Machinery-Making  Establishments  and  Allied 
Industries  in  1891  and  1901. 


No.  of 

Establishments. 

Capital. 

■« 
>> 
o 

A 

a- 

o 
d 

Wages. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Brass  Fittings   -j 

1891 
1  1901 

11 

23 

$  629,550 
1,145,403 

594 
811 

$  261,480 
325,574 

1  7,50,500 
1,099,557 

Cutlery  and  Edge 

1  1891 

27 

1,150,932 

758 

332,372 

987,504 

Tools   1 

L  1901 

28 

1,485,932 

1,239 

493,233 

1,295,980 

Foundries  and  Mach- 

1891 

363 

15,866,352 

12,028 

4,836,598 

15,356,052 

1901 

315 

16,274,645 

11,784 

4,604,124 

15,292,445 

Iron  and  Steel  Bridges  • 

1891 
1901 

6 
6 

724,655 
1,755,379 

444 
797 

184,300 
318,404 

728,075 
1,693,000 

Iron  and  Steel  Pro- 

1891* 

1901 

29 

9,829,560 

4',ii6 

1,693,542 

6,912,457 

Nail  and  Tack  Fac- 

1891 

11 

407,340 

404 

151,900 

743,100 

1901* 

Pumps  and  Windmills 

1891 
1901 

H 
17 

207,585 
739,737 

iii 

478 

55,709 
171,164 

222,052 
733,150 

Printing  Presses  

1891* 

1901 

5 

541,064 

295 

104,404 

362,135 

Rolling  Mills   \ 

'  1891 
I  1901* 

6 

2,307,540 

2,006 

843,500 

3,163,930 

Safe  and  "Vault  Works 

1891 

i 

172,000 

'262 

78,600 

202,500 

1901 

3 

232,610 

158 

71,200 

225,200 

Saw  and  File  Cutting 

f  1891 
1901 

13 
7 

458,350 
419,534 

321 

230 

136,172 
99,.500 

.  521,380 
314,312 

Scale  Factories  

f  1891 

7 

177,600 

122 

45,500 

164,800 

I  1901 

8 

279,414 

194 

85,211 

285,240 

Screw  Factories  

1891 

2 

512,189 

169 

65,100 

19,800 

1901 

i 

714,586 

242 

90,246 

385,810 

Sewing  Machines  

1891 

6 

936,485 

884 

291,983 

775,670 

1901 

3 

1,110,167 

619 

275,774 

752,308 

Washing  Machines  . . 

1891 
1901 

5 
6 

75,045 
128,673 

108 
164 

37,660 
46,818 

134,540 
179,434 

Wire  Works  and  Wire 

1891 

20 

915,000 

814 

310,093 

1,884,100 

Fencing   

1901 

29 

1,825,068 

705 

241,140 

2,030,465 

Excellent  proof  of  the  high  standard  of  quality  attained  in 
Canadian  machinery  may  be  had  on  reference  to  the  blue  book. 
If  our  manufacturers,  though  in  their  infancy,  so  to  speak,  can, 
besides  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  home  market,  export 
machines  to  foreign  countries  in  competition  with  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
then  their  products  must  be  recognized  as  equal  to  the  best.  The 
following  table  of  last  year's  exports  shows  that  Canadian  ma- 
chinery is  shipped  to  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
the  total  has  I'eached  no  mean  proportions: — 

'  Figures  not  available. 


Exports  of  Canadiain-made  Machinery,  1904. 

Cuba  •$  3,013 

Holland   2,784 

Mexico   2,071 

Spain   2,190 

Italy   1,991 

U.S.  of  CdloiiilHa   1,68.5 

Other  Countries   13,631 


Great  Britaiji  .$99,705 

United  States   84,081 

Australia  .55,840 

Newfoundland   40,455 

British  Africa   22,799 

Germany   7,396 

British  East  Indies....  4,415 

Chili   4,025 

Greece   3,287 


Total  $350,040 


Clare  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston. 

Naturally  the  making  of  machinery  is  one  of  the  last  indus- 
tries -to  be  developed  in  a  new  country.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason  why  several  kinds  of  machinery  are  not  yet  made  in 
Canada.  Nevertheless,  some  of  our  machinery  manufacturers 
can  date  their  commencement  in  business  more  -than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  such,  for  example,  as  the  firm  of  The  John  Bertram  & 
Sons  Co.,  Limited,  of  Dundas,  Out.,  and  the  MacGregor,  Gouiday 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Gait.  Both  of  the  concerns  mentioned  may  well 
be  called  veterans  in  the  machinery  trade,  and  botli  are  leaders 
to-day,  having  kept  always  abreast  of  the  times. 


■  ,J1  ,  . 
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Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  Limited,  Amherst. 

In  stating  that  Canadian  machinery  is  second  to  none,  some 
explanation  is  necessary.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  our 
machinery  is  as  highly  specialized  in  all  lines  as  United  States 
machinery.  In  that  country  many  special  machines  are  turned 
out  which  are  not  made  at  all  in  Canada,  as  the  demand  for  them 
here  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  erection  of  plants  or  the  in- 
stallation of  the  necessary  machinery.  In  the  aggregate,  such 
machines  form  a  considerable  portion  of  our  imports.  Again, 
certain  of  the  standard  liiies  are  produced  in  such  enormous 
quantities  in  the  United  States  that  their  cost  has  been  reduced 
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to  a  very  low  figure,  with  the  result  that  competition  from  this 
source  is  felt  Canada  in  spite  of  the  tariff.  These  machines, 
however,  are  not  superior  in  quality  to  the  Canadian  product. 

In  respect  to  styles  Canadian  machinery  occupies  a  position 
midway  between  the  English  idea  of  durability  and  the  United 


Some  Typical  Canadian  Machinery  Plants. 

1.  The  MacGj-egor,  Gourlay  Co.  Ltd.,  Gait.  2.  The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.  Ltd.,  Dundas, 

3.  The  Goold,  Shapeley  &  Muir  Co.  of  Brantford,  Ltd.,  Brantford. 
4.  The  Lodge  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto.        5.  The  Jenckes  Machine  Co.  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke. 


States  idea  of  efficiency.  The  result  is  a  combination  of  the  good 
points  of  both.  Up-to-date  United  States  patterns  are  followed 
almost  exclusively,  but  our  machinery  is  built  upon  somewhat 
heavier  lines,  though  not  so  heavy  as  the  British.  The  combina- 
tion is  very  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  country  where  manufac- 
turing is  not  conducted  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  United 
estates  and  where  manufactvirers  are  consequently  not  so  ready 
to  abandon  old  machines  to  adopt  new  ones  slightly  better. 

A  factor  that  is  bound  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  on 
the  machinery  industry  in  the  future  is  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries.  This  subject  is  treated  under 
another  heading.  When  Canada  can  produce  pig  iron  as  cheaply 
as  the  United  States  it  will  mean  a  saving  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  of  from  $5  to  $6  a  ton.  At  present  most  of 
the  finished  steel  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  $2.00  per  ton. 

Wood-working  and  Mining  Machimery. 

The  chief  development  has  been  in  the  direction  of  wood-work- 
ing machinery.  The  lumbering  industry,  with  its  allied  trades, 
such  as  the  planing  and  shingle  mill  industries,  require  an  im- 
mense amount  of  machinery,  nearly  all  of  which  is  supplied  by 
home  manufacturers.  The  demand,  too,  is  increasing  steadily. 
Saw  mills  are  being  started  in  newly-developed  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  North- 
West  Territories  and  British  Columbia.  The  running  of  new 
railway  lines  into  wooded  districts  is  helping  very  materially  in 
the  development  of  these  industries.  The  establishment  of  fac- 
tories in  almost  every  section  of  the  country  to  manufacture  vari- 


ous lines  of  woodenware  and  wood  products,  such  as  furniture, 
brushes,  staves,  wooden  pails,  is  still  further  increasing  the  de- 
mand. Foundries  and  machine  shops,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  scattered  throughout  the  Dominion,  are  also  large  buyers 
of  machinery.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  machine  tools,  a 
prominent  machinery  firm  being  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  busi- 
ness in  that  line  has  doubled  during 
the  last  two  years. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  min- 
ing industry  in  every  section  of  Can- 
ada, from  the  coal  deposits  of  Cape 
Breton  to  the  gold  areas  of  the  Yu- 
kon, has  created  a  strong  demand  for 
mining  machinery  of  all  classes.  There 
is  a  constant  call  for  dredges,  as  well 
as  for  the  equipment  of  new  plants 
for  the  drilling,  hoisting,  crushing, 
smelting  and  reducing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  ores.  No  smelting  nor  re- 
ducing machinery  is  manufactured  in 
Canada,  as  in  order  to  foster  the  min- 
ing industry  this  class  of  machinery 
is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Dredges, 
however,  of  great  strength  and  effi- 
ciency are  made  in  Canada,  also  large 
quantities  of  other  kinds  of  mining 
machinery  such  as  air  compressors, 
rock  drills,  and  hoists. 


Canada  is  lacking  in  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinists'  sun- 
dries, such  as  gauges,  scales,  callipers, 
etc.  As  a  consequence  United  States 
firms  control  the  Canadian  markets. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  lines 
should  not  be  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada, and  very  probably  factories  will 
be  started  in  the  near  future. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian 
machinery  industry  is  exceedingly  bright.  So  far  very  creditable 
progress  has  been  made,  and  as  manufacturing  in  Canada  expands 
and  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  lowered,  the  evolution  of  the 
machinery  industry  will  be  completed.  From  the  production  of 
standard  machines  our  manufacturers  will  proceed  to  the  mak- 
ing of  highly  specialized  machines  and  the  finest  class  of  machine 
tools  and  sundries.  In  the  meantime  the  raising  of  the  duty  to 
33  per  cent,  is  an  urgent  necessity,  and  ^t  is  confidently  expected 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  matters  to  receive  attention  by 
the  tariff  commission  proposed  by  the  present  Government. 


Welland  Vale  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Cathabines. 


A  certain  Canadian  boiler-maker  has  in  his  memory  one  well- 
defined  sensation  belonging  to  his  boyhood  days.  This  he  had 
when  standing  beside  a  portable  sawmill  in  the  woods,  watch- 
ing an  18-li.p.  engine  drive  the  circular  saw  through  an  elm  log. 
From  that  day  on  he  wanted  to  be  an  engineer. 

A  few  years  before  that  he  had  another  sensation.  It  was 
when  he  saw  the  first  engine  ever  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses  in 
that  township  set  at  a  farmer's  stack-yard,  where  it  blew  a 
whistle  and  called  fifteen  farmers  with  pitchforks  to  help  thresh 
out  a  group  of  stacks.  This  engine  was  a  vertical  boiler  of  14  h. 
p.,  the  only  threshing  engine  in  the  township.  Previous  to  that 
year  the  threshing  for  that  township  had  been  done  by  a  horse- 
power— ^four  teams  of  horses  going  in  a  circle,  threshing  through 
a  small  separator  not  more  than  400  bushels  of  grain  in  a  day. 

In  a  general 
way  the  develop- 
ment of  engins  and 
boiler-making  i  n 
Canada  has  been 
marked,  and  t  o 
some  extent  epito- 
mized, by  the  saw- 
mill and  threshing 
engine.  For  these, 
with  a  few  locomo-' 
tives,  were  the 
chief  part  of  this 
■industry  in  the 
country  less  than 
half  a  century  ago. 
The  motive  power 
of  Canada  in  thos3 
crude  days  was 
largely  horses, 
wind  and  water 
and  "elbow-grease." 
The  windmills  were 
to  be  seen  on  many 
an  old  mill  in  the 
earlier  times. 
Water-wheels  were 
still  more  common. 
When  a  miller  was 
able  to  afford  a 
steam-engine  in  his 
saw  and  grist  mill 
he  was  considered 
a  revolutionist. 

One  of  the  earliest,  though  not  the  first  form  of  this  engine 
was  the  portable.  This  is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  a  north  coun- 
try woodland,  following  up  the  forests  and  leaving  behind  its  trail 
of  sawdust  heaps.  In  central  Canada  they  were  quite  as  common 
if  less  numerous,  years  ago.  They  were  little  more  than  a  large 
threshing  engine.  From  that  to  a  stationary  50  li.p.  engine,  with 
the  boiler  in  one  loom  and  the  fly-wheel  in  another  was  a  big 
step  in  development. 

This  old  stationary  engine,  whether  found  in  a  sawmill  or  a 
factory,  was  of  a  most  primitive  type,  generally  known  as  the 
plain  long  stroke.  The  earliest  specimens  were  never  in  a  hurry. 
They  had  one  cylinder  each,  and  that  was  36  inches  by  24.  High 
speed  with  these  old  long-distance  punchers  was  impossible.  For- 
tunately the  age  was  as  slow  as  the  engines,  perhaps  a  little  slow- 


1.  The  R.  McDougall  Co.  Ltd.,  Gait. 


3.  Made  by  The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co.  Ltd.,  Kingston. 


4.  The  Goldie  &  McCuUoch  Co.  Ltd.,  Gait. 


er.  At  any  rate  it  was  much  faster  running  a  sawmill  with  one 
of  these  than  by  horse  power. 

But  the  age  began  to  acquire  more  speed^and  the  engine  was 
improved  to  correspond.  The  demand  for  lumber  was  too  keen  to 
wait  for  the  old  long  stroke  engine,  wasting  a  large  percentage 
of  its  steam,  to  furnish  the  motive  power.  Out  of  this  necessity 
arose  the  plane  short  stroke.  This  by  way  of  economical  util- 
ization of  steam  and  expansion  was  a  big  advantage.  From  it 
developed  the  automatic  compound  engine  with  two  or  more  cyl- 
inders and  a  long  stroke.  These  again  evolved  into  the  automatic 
short  stroke,  with  as  many  as  four  cylinders  and  a  maximum  of 
both  power  and  speed,  such  as  are  used  in  large  factories  and 
steamboats  all  over  industrial  Canada  to-day. 

With  this  evolu- 
t  i  o  n  in  motive 
power,  and  econo- 
mic utilization  of 
steam,  has  come  a 
corresponding  pro- 
gression in  cheap- 
ness. 

The  more  complex, 
automatic  and  efii- 
c  i  e  n  t  high-speed 
engines  became, 
the  less  their  pro- 
portionate cost. 
There  was  once  a 
time  in  this  coun- 
try when  the  scale 
of  cost  was  $100 
per  h.p.  This  has 
been  reduced  in 
the  modern  engine 
to  a  maximum  of 
.$25  per  horse 
power,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  less  than 
$15.  This  fact, 
more  than  any 
other  one,  sug- 
gests the  immense 
development  i  n 
Canadian  engine- 
making  denoted  by 
the  following  com- 
parative figures : 


2.  Robb  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Amherst. 


The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.  Ltd.,Brantford 

Boiler  and  Engine  Making  in  Canada. 


Establishments  Capital 


1891. 
1901. 


42 
59 


$  635,934 
5,552,862 


Hands 
1,691 
3,713 


Wages 
!  690,775 
1,565,309 


Value  of 
Production 

$2,438,878 

4,626,214 


What  is  the  cause  of  this  development  typified  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  cheapness?  Not  the  price  of  labor,  for  that  has  increased. 
Not  the  price  of  raw  material,  for  that  has  also  increased.  Ob- 
viously and  necessarily  in  the  development  of  a  local  demand.  The 
practical  abolition  of  horse  power  and  the  necessity  for  high- 
speed engines  in  all  sorts  of  factories  has  created  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  high-power,  high-speed  engines  and  a  concurrent  de- 
mand for  steam  engines  of  all  types.  With  a  large  volume  of 
business  the  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  reduce  his  individual 
profits  on  an  engine.  He  has  also  been  both  required  and  en- 
abled to  add  to  his  own  plant  in  order  to  cope  with  the  modern 
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(leiuands  for  improved  motive  power.  Hence  it  is  tlint  in  ten 
years  the  number  of  engine-making  concerns  in  Canada  lias  in- 
creased more  than  70  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  invested  more 
than  800  per  cent.  Hence  it  is  that  in  one  large  works  in  To- 
ronto may  be  counted  1,200  men  manufacturing  engines,  boilers 
and  machinery  from  pig  iron  and  steel  into  finished  products. 

Following  along  with  the  development  of  mechanism  in  the 
engine  has  come  an;  evolution  in  both  safety  and  speed  of  manu- 
facture and  of  cheapness  in  the  making  of  boilers.  Practically 
gone  are  the  old  hand  rivetters  pounding  drearily  with  their 
sledges,  and  in  their  place  has  come  the  huge  rivetting  machine, 
doing  the  work  of  a  score  of  men  at  a  single  blow  and  doing  it 
more  precisely.  Automatic  devices  have  been  multiplied  in  en- 
gines to  cope  with  the  modern  necessity  of  continuous  work  at 
high  speed,  a  maximum  of  conserved  energy,  with  a  minimum  of 
wear  and  tear  and  of  man  labor.  Where  it  formerly  required  one 
man  to  run  a  20-h.p.,  and  kept  him  busy  oiling,  turning  taps  and 
stoking,  two  or  three  men  now  are  able  to  run  an  engine  twenty 
Hmes  as  big  and  doing  thirty  times  the  work  with  half  the  wear 
and  tear,  and  less  than  half  the  time  wasted  for  repairs. 

In  the  old  days  the  sawmill  gangs  expected  regularly  about 
one  day  in  three  weeks  to  lie  off  while  the  engineer  tinkered  at 
the  engine  or  cleaned  out  the  flues.  The  modern  engine  made  in 
a  Canadian  engine  works  is  not  built  to  give  the  hands  time  to 
rest.  It  is  a  huge  mechanism  as  complete  and  as  economic  as 
anything  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  and,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  world.  Eco- 
nomy is  its  motive 
principle.  The 
maker  of  it  im- 
ports scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  way 
o  f  manufactured 
parts,  although  it 
is  still  necessary 
to  import  pig  iron 
and  steel  as  raw 
material,  owing  to 
the  infantile  condi- 
tion of  the  iron 
and  steel  indus- 
tries of  Canada. 
So  that  here  and 
there  throughout 
Ontario  may  be 
found  a  little  town 
which  is  known  far 
and  wide  for  its  manufacture  of  engines  ^nd  boilers,  as  distinctively 
as  Birmingham  is  noted  for  its  iron  works  and  Sheffield  for  its 
cutlery.  That  Canadian  users  of  motive  power  do  not  need  to  go 
abroad  for  it,  and  that  importations  of  steam  engines  and  boilers 
are  not  forging  ahead  in  spite  of  a  general  tariff  of  25  per  cent, 
and  a  preferential  tariff  of  only  16%  per  cent.,  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: — ■ 

Canadian  Importations  of  Engines. 

1902.          1903.  1904. 

Locomotives  $611,925    $1,220,328  $2,431,220 

Portable.                                        261,188        542,315  485,598 

Steam  and  Boilers                         382,022        470,780  466,919 

Gasoline                                                           137,014  127,851 

These  figures,  it  will  be  noticed,  indicate  a  400  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  locomotive  importations  in  three  years;  less  than  200 
per  cent,  in  portable  engines,  with  a  decline  in  1904  of  about  11 
per  cent;  a  fractional  decline  in  1904  in  steam  engines  and  boilers 
and  the  same  in  gasoline  engines.  Compared  to  the  figures  given 
for  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers  in  Canada  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  importations  for  1902  were  just  about  one- 
third  the  total  Canadian  manufactures  for  1901. 


In  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  Canada  is  forward  in  pro- 
gress.' This  is  a  land  of  vast  railways,  and  the  railways  are  now 
a  larger  factor  in  industrial  development  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Canada  has 
been  making  locomotives.  The  first  were  built  in  Toronto  in  1851 
for  the  old  Northern  Railway.  The  first  of  all  was  built  by  hand 
in  an  old  shop  up  town,  and  pinch-barred  on  planks  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  to  the  track.  This  operation  took  several  daj's. 
About  the  same  time  locomotive  works  were  established  in  Kings- 
ton and  Montreal.  These  have  since  developed  into  mammoth 
concerns  turning  out  200  locomotives  every  tAvelve  months. 
The  repair  shops  alone  for  one  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  em- 
ploy 1,000  hands,  with  a  necessity  for  immediate  enlargement. 
Toronto  works  also  have  begun  again  to  enter  the  locomotive 
field.  Less  than  a  year  ago  one  of  the  largest  foundry  and  en- 
gine works  in  Canada  installed  a  locomotive  plant,  taking  orders 
at  once  for  11  engines  of  125  tons  weight  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  This,  as  yet  an  infantile  industry,  is  expected 
to  develop  with  the  evolution  of  railway  building  in  Canada.  Im- 
portations of  locomotives  are  now  largely  of  the  heaviest  types, 
for  use  on  steep  grades  and  long  hauls.  But  at  the  present  rate 
of  development  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time  till  Canada  is  able 
to  dispense  with  importations  altogether. 

Threshing  engines  have  developed  only  less  rapidly  because  the 
limit  of  perfection  has  been  sooner  reached.  A  notable  feature 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  which  is  the  work  of  several  large 

fii-ms  turning  out 
-  hundreds  yearly,  is 
■  the  abolition  of  the 
old  stand-up  boiler. 
Another  is  the  in- 
crease in  size  and 
power,  caused  by 
the  demands  of  the 
modern  mammoth 
separator  with  its 
thousands  of  bush- 
els daily 
and  its 
blower, 
still 
tion 
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capacity 
straw 
Another 
is   the  trac- 
engine  which 
has  largely  super- 
seded   the  horse- 
drawn    engine  in 
many  parts. 

Gas  and  gasoline  engines,  too,  have  become  a  pronounced  re- 
cent feature  of  the  industry.  This  department  has  developed 
with  amazing  rapidity  in  Canada,  following  the  recent  vogue  of 
gasoline  the  world  over.  Of  this  Canada  has  taken  up  her  share. 
Canadian  works  now  manufacture  the  most  modern  gasoline  en- 
gines for  factories,  mills  and  motor  boats,  as  well  as  gas  engines 
of  increasing  size  and  power.  A  feature  in  this  connection  is  the 
present  making  of  an  engine  in  Toronto  able  to  manufacture  its 
own  gas  from  coal  and  to  apply  it  directly  as  motive  power  in 
place  of  steam.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Canada, 
and  is  the  application  of  a  British  patent.  Underfeed  stokers, 
with  the  modern  facilities  for  smoke-consimiptiop  and  a  15 
per  cent,  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  are  made  extensively  in  Can- 
ada. Marine  engines  and  boilers  are  made  of  the  most  modern 
type,  capable  of  equipping  the  largest  vessels  in  Canadian  lake 
and  river  marine. 

From  this  modernized  facility  for  manufacturing  motive- 
power  mechanism  back  to  the  era  when  the  Canadian  boy  had 
a  sensation  from  gazing  at  a  portable  saw-mill  or  a  threshing 
engine  in  a  long  step  in  development.  This  step  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  a  stride  with  the  extension  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  in  Canada  making  native  raw  material  more 
easily  accessible. 


I 


The  electrical  age  has  dawned  in  Canada.  This  country,  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  abundant  water-power,  is 
fitted  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  power  and  lighting 
purposes,  and  immense  strides  have  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  realms  of  steam  on  the  one  hand,  and  gas  on  the 
other,  are  being  invaded,  with  the  result  that  a  mechanical  revo- 
lution is  being  rapidly  brought  about.  Past  progress  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  that  which  is  to  come  as  our  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  generating  electricity  cheaply  are  fully 
utilized. 

With  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus   are  flourishing. 


Canadian  Westingiiouse  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton. 

Their  factories  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  country, 
and  their  output  includes  motors  and  dynamos  of  the  largest 
capacity,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fixtures  and  miscellan- 
eous apparatus.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal concerns,  namely,  the  Canadian  Westingiiouse  Co.,  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  Allis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  have  en- 
tered the  field  within  the  last  two  years. 

Power  Generatimg  and  Transmission  Plants. 

One  of  the  main  departments  of  electrical  manufacturing 
consists  of  the  installation  of  electric  power  generating  and 
transmission  plants.  Canada's  great  natural  advantage  in  this 
respect  is  her  almost  countless  waterfalls,  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  work  of  harnessing  Niagara  has  been  referred  to  so  often 
that  it  is  doubtless  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.  The  writer  will 
simply  recall  here  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year 
at  least  one  company,  with  a  capacity  of  125,000  h.p.,  will  be 
delivering  Niagara  power  in  Toronto,  a  distance  of  78  miles,  and 
in  different  manufacturing  towns  throughout  Western  Ontario. 
Practically  all  of  the  machinery  installed  in  this  company's 
plant  was  made  in  Canada.  Inside  of  two  years  two  other  com- 
panies will  be  tapping  Niagara  to  about  equal  extent  in  each 
case.  Even  then  the  effect  will  not  be  such  as  to  impair  in  the 
slightest  the  natural  beauties  of  Canada's  greatest  waterfall. 

If  it  were  possible  to  transmit  electric  power  profitably  for 
long  distances  there  is  no  telling  how  great  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  power  works  at  Niagara  Falls.  Probably  the  whole 
of  Canada  might  be  supplied  from  it  with  electricity.  However 
the  numerous  waterfalls  throughout  Eastern  Canada  and  British 
Columbia  are  so  well  distributed  that  every  section  in  those  dis- 
tricts, at  least,  can  be  supplied  with  local  power.  To  serve  the 
City  of  Montreal,  a  large  plant  has  been  installed  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  some  86  miles  away. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  not  a  country  in  the  world 
has  so  many  and  such  immense  water-powers  as  the  Province 


of  Quebec.  These  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen;  waterfalls  cap- 
able of  developing  from  25,000  to  75,000  h.p.,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral that  exceed  450,000  h.p.  The  Great  Falls  of  the  Hamilton 
River  are  302  feet  high,  and,  regard  being  had  to  the  volume  of 
the  river's  water  at  this  point,  it  is  calculated  that  this  fall  is 
capable  of  producing  a  motive  force  exceeding  one  million  h.p. 
What  a  field  here  for  the  installation  of  electrical  power  gen- 
erating machinery  in  the  future. 

Following  on  the  development  of  electrical  power,  and,  in 
fact,  its  main  object,  comes  the  increased  use  of  this  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Cheap  power  has  already  stimulated 
nianuf Lieturing  in  certain  places,  such  as  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and,  as 
intimated  above,  it  will  soon  be  available  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  province,  a  very  important  manufacturing  district. 
Factories  situated  near  distributing  points  will  avail  themselves 
of  electric  current  for  lighting  and  power,  instead  of  putting  in 
steam  plants  and  illuminating  by  gas,  as  formerly.  Factories  of 
the  larger  class  not  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  power  companies 
will  install  electric  plants  of  their  own — many  of  them  have 
done  so  already — and  distribute  power  to  the  various  tools  by 
electrical  means. 

All  this,  of  course,  means  a  wide  demand  for  motors  and 
electrical  appliances.  The  electrical  manufacturers  have  spe- 
cialized in  this  department  with  the  result  that  their  motor  ma- 
chinery is  of  a  very  high  type. 

Electric  Lightimg. 

The  field  for  electric  lighting  in  Canada  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  For  street  lighting,  even  the  smallest  hamlets  are 
taking  up  the  question  of  providing  electric  light,  and  if  ap- 
pearances count  for  anything  it  will  not  be  long  before  gas  for 
this  purpose  will  be  entirely  supplanted.  For  the  lighting  of 
large  factories,  public  buildings,  and  churches,  it  is  becoming  al- 
most universal.  It  is  making  fast  headway,  too,  for  the  illum- 
ination of  private  houses,  most  new  bouses  of  any  consequence 
in  the  cities  and  town.s  being  fitted  with  electric  light. 


8,000  H.P.  Synchronous  Motor  Generator  Set,  in  the  Montreal 
Terminal  Station  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Co. 

The  resvilt  of  this  development  is  a  grovving  demand  for  dy- 
namos, lamps  and  all  kinds  of  electric  lighting  appliances. 
Canadian    factories    are    supplying    the    entire  trade. 
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proved  commercially  feasible 


Electric  Railways. 

There  is  also  great  activity  in  the  field  of  inter-urban  elec- 
tric railways  for  connecting  adjacent  towns.  To  illustrate,  no 
less  than  five  companies  are  negotiating  at  the  present  time  for 
entrance  into  Hamilton.  The  mileage  of  street  railways  in 
towns  and  cities,  too,  shows  a  very  rapid  increase  of  late  years. 

Electric  equipment  for  street  cars  and  inter-urban  railways 
is  made  extensively  in  Canada,  and  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  product  of  the  United  States,  being  manufactured  princi- 
pally from  United  States  designs. 

Electricity  in  Mining. 

The  well-known  pre-eminence  of  Canada  in  the  matter  of 
mineral  resources  further  points  to  inci'eased  electrical  business 
in  connection  with  the  mining,  hauling,  and  treatment  of  min- 
erals.   Electric  mining  machines,  electric  locomotives  for  mine 
haulage,  electric  hoists  for  mine  shafts  and  electric  furnaces,  are 
now  well  known,  and  are  being  used  by  the  more  progressive 
mining  companies.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  smelting  of 
ores  in  electric  furnaces  is  more  or  less  problematical  at  the 
present  time,  but  if  the  process  i 
it  will  lead  to  the 
development      o  f 
many    iron  ore 
deposits  in  differ- 
ent ■    parts      o  f 
Quebec    and  On- 
tario  that  other- 
wise    could  not 
be    profitably  ex- 
ploited    o  n  ac- 
count of  the  cost 
o  f  transporting 
fuel  to   the  blast 
furnace.  The 
great    number  of 
rivers  and  water- 
falls in  these  dis- 
tricts where  elec- 
tric  energy  may 
be  developed  at  a 
comp  arativel  y 
small     cost,  was 
the    incentive  to 
^  the  Government 
in      sending  re- 
cently  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate 
the  process  in  Europe. 

One  or  two  of  the  leading  electrical  manufacturers  are  de- 
voting special  attention  to  the  sale  of  electric  mining  machinery. 
These  concerns  have  complete  facilities  for  turning  out  any  kind 
of  machine  required. 

,    Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Goods. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  elec- 
trical  manufacturing  in  Canada,  special  reference  may  be  had 
to  a  few  of  the  leading  concerns.  The  three  largest  are  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  with  works  at  Peterboro',  Ont., 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  located  in  Hamilton,  and  Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock,  Limited,  of  Montreal.  The  combined  capital 
of  the  "big  three"  is  $8,700,000,  and  they  employ  a  total  of 
2,500  hands.  Other  concerns,  who  are  doing  a  good  business,  are 
the  Jones  &  Moore  Electric  Co.,  of  Toronto,  the  United  Electric 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  the  Electrical  Construction  Co.,  of  London,  and 
the  Packard  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  of  St.  Catharines. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  was  formed  first  by 
a  group  of  Canadian  capitalists.  In  its  earlier  days  difficulty 
was  found  in  producing  designs  equal  to  those  of  United  States 
competitors,  as  it  was  iiiipossible  to  secure  the  best  designers 
for  the  salaries  paid  in  such  a  limited  market.    The  difficulty 


Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough. 


was  overcome  by  forming  an  agreement  with  the  American 
General  Electric  Company  to  use  its  designs  on  license,  and  to- 
day this  arrangement  is  carried  out.  Last  year,  on  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  the  company  earned  net  profits  of  $582,519.60,  and 
from  January  1  to  March  5  of  1905,  closed  contracts  amounting 
to  $1,007,000,  making  the  total  year's  business  about  $4,000,000. 
The  directors  decided  recently  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
$5,000,000. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company  is  controlled  by  the 
Westinghouse  Mfg.  Company  of  the  United  States,  is  capital- 
ized at  $2,500,000,  and  employs  a  total  of  1,100  hands  in  its  fac- 
tory at  Hamilton.  It  manufactures  and  sells  the  following  lines 
of  electrical  apparatus :  electrical  apparatus  for  power  and  light- 
ing, including  long  distance  transmission  of  power;  electrical 
equipments  for  steam  railroads  and  inter-urban  and  street  rail- 
ways, including  electric  locomotives;  electrical  equipments  for 
mines,  including  hoists  and  locomotives;  electrical  equipment  for 
factories,  including  electric  machine  tool  drive,  electrical  cranes, 
etc. 

The  AUis-Chalmers-Bullock,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  is  a  recent 
comer  established  in  Canada,  with  combined  Canadian  and  Uni- 
ted S<^ates  capital.    Its  works  represent  an  investment  of  $1,200,- 
.  000,      and  the 

amount  of  its 
first  year^'s  out- 
put was  valued 
at  $1,000,000.  The 
company  manu- 
factures the  vari- 
ous lines  of  elec- 
trical and  mining 
machinery  under 
patents  of  the 
Bullock  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati; the  Al- 
lis -Chalmers  Co., 
of  Chicago;  the 
IngersoU  -  S  e  r  - 
geant  Drill  Co., 
of  New  York ; 
and  the  Ledger- 
wood  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
New  York.  One 
of  its  most  im- 
portant installa- 
tions has  been  in 
the  Shawinigan 
terminal  station 

at  Montreal,  five  1,200  h.p.  frequency  changers,  one  8,000  h.p.  fre- 
quency changer,  two  900  k.w.  3-phase  transformers  and  two  800 
k.w.  rotaiy  converters.  The  chief  frequency  changer  is  not  only  the 
largest  ever  built,  but  is  composed  of  the  largest  electric  motor 
ever  built,  and  the  largest  alternating  current  generator  in  opera- 
tion anywhere  at  the  present  time. 


Taylor-Forbes  Co.,  Limited,  Gitelph. 


HEATING  APPARATUS. 


After  perusing  this  volume  British  readers  will  doubtless 
conclude  that  the  title  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows"  is  rather  a 
misnomer  as  applied  to  Canada.  Our  pleasant  climate  in  spring 
and  summer  is  the  delight  of  tourists,  and  is  the  basis'  of  rich 
agricultural  resources  not  excelled  in  any  country.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  free' to  admit  that  while  our  winters  are  no  longer 
than  in  the  old  country,  or,  at  least,  not  much  so,  they  are  uau- 
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ally  more  severe.  This  fact  is  the  basis  for  one  of  Canada's 
leading  industries,  tlie  manufacture  of  heating  apparatus. 

To  an  outsider  the  summer-like  comfort  of  Canadian  homes 
in  winter  time  is  a  revelation.  Most  of  the  recently  built  houses, 
large  and  small,  are  heated  by  furnace,  either  hot  air,  hot  water, 
or  steam,  and  thus  a  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  through- 
out, no  matter  how  fierce  may  be  the  winter  blasts.  Connected 
with  this  furnace  system  of  heating  special  provision  is  made  for 
ventilation,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  homes  are  also  models 
of  liealthfulness. 

Practically  all  of  flie  heating  apparatus  used  in  Canada  is 
made  by  home  manufacturers.  The  only  imports  of  importance 
consist  of  stoves  in  North-West  Canada,  where  high  freight  rates 
are  somewhat  of  a  drawback  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  al- 
though they  have  more  than  succeeded  in  holding  their  own.  In 
fact,  the  difficulty  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  present  is  not 
to  sell  their  product,  but  to  manufacture  it  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand.  This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  degree 
of  quality  they  have  attained,  considering  that  they  have  to 
labor  under  certain  disadvantages  in  the  cost  of  raw  material 
as  compared  with  United  States  competitors,  and  are  protected 
by  the  comparatively  low  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

The  evolution  of  heating  apparatus  in  Canada  has  been  rapid, 
proceeding  from  the  primitive  grate  to  the  stove,  stove  to  hot 
air  furnace,  from  hot  air  furnace  to  steam,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  latest  development  is  that  of  the  central  heating  system. 

Pedigree  of  the  Canadian  Stove. 

Naturally,  the  manufacture  of  stoves  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  country,  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  business  at  present  having  started  in  the  pioneer  days.  The 
first  settlers,  it  is  true,  used  no  stoves,  but  fireplaces  instead. 
They  came  in  most  Ga:s6s  from  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
grate  system  of  heating  was  general,  and  their  houses  were  log 
shanties,  so  small  that  tl^iey  could  be  heated  easily  from  a  single 
fire.  But  as  houses  containing  a  niihiber  of  rooms  were  built,  the 
inclement  winters  soon  diove  the  settlers  to  the.  use  of  box 
stoves  for  heating  purposes,  which  then  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada.  After  a  time  it  was  found  that  the  box  stoves 
could  be  used  for  cooking  by  setting  dishes  on  top  of  them,  and 
a  new  development  began. 

From  the  simple  box  stove  a  great  many  diiferent  kinds  of 
stoves,  furnaces,  and  other  heating  systems  have  been  evolved. 


The  number  of  varieties  in  the  stove  line  to-day  is  legion.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  classify  them,  so  diversified  are  they, 
and  suited  to  so  many  special  purposes.  A  few  roughly  divided 
classes,  however,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  is  the  single  cylinder,  upright  or  horizontal,  hot 
blast  stove,  used  exclusively  for  heating.  Formerly  these  were 
made  of  cast  iron,  but  now  parts  not  immediately  exposed  to 
the  fire  are  made  of  pressed  steel.  The  improvement  gives  a 
much  better  appearance  and  considerably  cheapens  the  price. 
These  stoves  do  not  vary  in  pi'inciple  much  from  the  original 
box  stove,  and  usually  burn  wood,  but  they  are  much  more 
ornaniental.  They  are  sold  chiefly  in  the  newer  sections  of  the 
country  where  furnaces  are  not  desired  on  account  of  their 
greater  expensiveness. 

A  second  class  consists  of  upright  heaters  for  burning  coal,  of 
a  very  highly  ornamental  type.  Until  recent  years  they  were 
extensively  used,  but  like  the  single  cylinder  wood  stoves,  are 
giving  place  in  the  older  section  of  the  country  to  furnaces,  hot 
water  boilers,  and  steam. 

The  third  important  type  of  stoves  is  the  cooker,  which  has 
grown  naturally  out  of  the  box  stove.  At  first  cookers  were 
made  entirely  of  cast  iron,  but  here  also  steel  has  come  in,  and 
wherever  possible  is  used  in  their  construction. 

A  very  important  development  of  the  cooker  is  the  steel 
range.  It,  of  course,  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  hotels,  steam- 
boats, etc.,  but  the  manufacturers  see  a  great  future  for  it  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  are  pushing  the  trade.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the. farming  districts  and  to  North-West  Canada. 

The  writer  has  referred  to  the  summer-like  c'omfort  of  Cana- 
jdian  homes  in  winter.  The  modern  gas  cooking  stove  provides 
the  same  degree  of  comfort  in  summer.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  gas  stoves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  their  popularity  is  increasing.  The  manufacturers 
have  vied  with  each  other  to  produce  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  type,  with  the  result  that  the  present-day  housewife 
has  her  work  and  annoyance  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These 
stoves  are  made  in  all  shapes,  from  a  large-sized  range  to  a  small 
iron  table  containing  one  or  more  gas  rings.  Gas  heating  stoves 
are  also  turned  out  in  numerous  styles,  usually  made  of  pressed 
steel. 

The  most  important  improvement  in  stove  construction  of  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  change  from  iron  to  steel.  This  has  ac- 
companied the  transition  from  what  may  be  called  the  iron  age 
to  the  steel  age  in  various  other  lines  of  manufacturing.  Pressed 
steel  pntterns  can  be  turned  out  so  quickly  that  the  stove  manu- 


The  Wm.  Buck  Stove  Co.,  Limited,  Brantford. 

facturers  are  enabled  to  greatly  reduce  their  cost  of  production. 
Pressed  steel  also  considerably  reduces  the  weight  of  stoves  and 
makes  them  much  neater  in  appearance. 

There  are  about  forty  stove  manufacturers  in  Canada.  Of 
these  the  largest  concerns  are  located  in  Ontario,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  important  factories  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec, 
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and  British  Columbia.  Tliei'e  are  no  stove  manufacturers  what- 
ever in  the  immense  territory  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  Fort  William. 

As  anthracite  coal  is  burned  in  Ontario  and  soft  coal  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  two  different  types  have  been  developed  in 
these  districts.  Since  the  opening  of  the  North- West  market, 
however,  Ontario  manufacturers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  soft  coal  stoves,  and  are  now  making  both 
kinds. 

The  increasing  demand  from  North- West  Canada  is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  prosperity  of  the  stove  manufacturers  at  the 
present  time.  Were  it  not  for  that,  so  many  concerns  in  the  busi- 
ness might  bring  about  over-production.  As  it  is,  the  manufac- 
turers have  all  they  can  do  to  fill  their  orders,  and  recently  some 
of  them  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their  capacity.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  output  has  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  last  five  years. 

The  Furnace  System. 

As  mentioned,  the  system  of  furnace  heating  has  largely  sup- 
planted- stoves  in  recent  years.  The  older  stove  manufacturers 
have  given  their  best  attention  to  the  making  of  furnaces,  and 
other  exclusive  manvifacturers  of  furnaces  have  sprung  up.  As 
the  result  a  multitude  of  different  styles  have  appeared,  and  the 
buyer  has  rather  a  difficult  task  to  comj)are  the  several  good 
points  of  all.  It  may  be  said  that  the  entire  market  is  supplied 
by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

In  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses  the  system  of  hot  water 
heating  is  being  adopted.  The  manufacture  of  hot  water  systems 
began  in  Montreal  about  185.5,  and  the  first  cast  iron  boiler  was 


The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 


made  in  that  city  by  Messrs.  Rogers  &  King  in  1864.  Ten  years 
later  the  Spence  sectional  boiler  came  into  use,  and  in  1886  the 
round  sectional  Daisy  boiler,  which  type  of  boiler  is  in  general 
use  to-day.  Hot  water  heating  began  in  Toronto  in  1860,  and  in 
1873  the  Gurney  Foundry  Company  were  manufacturing  tlie 
Crescent  cast  iron  boiler,  in  1875  the  Nason  pipe  radiator,  in 
1878  the  Bvmdy  hot  water  and  steam  radiators,  and  in  1891  the 
present  Oxford  boilers. 

In  addition  to  the  Gurney  Foundry  Company,  at  present  four 
other  important  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ra- 
diators. These  are  the  Dominion  Radiator  Company,  of  Toronto, 
established  in  1874;  the  Canadian  Radiator  Company,  of  Port 
Hope,  Ont.;  the  Gurney-Tilden  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
the-  Taylor-Forbes  Company,  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  field.  Recently  a  company  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture steel  radiators,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  announced 
that  the  American  Radiator  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  largest  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  about  to  start  a  Cana- 
dian branch  factory  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  duty  on  radiators  is  30  per  cent.,  which  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  bulk  of  the  trade  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  in- 
dustry has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  a  few  of  the  manufacturers 
have  branched  out  into  foreign  trade.  The  Dominion  Radiator  Co., 
who  lay  claim  to  being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  radiators 
under  the  British  flag,  commenced  expoi'ting  to  Great  Britain  in 
1894,  and  at  present  are  doing  a  large  business  in  that  market 
and  in  other  European  countries.  Lately  the  company  decided  to 
establish  a  branch  factory  in  England. 


The  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pipe  for  steam  heating  forms  a 
separate  industry.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills 
in  two  large  mills  at  Montreal,  and  the  Page-Hersey  Co.,  at 
Guelph.    It  has  just  been  announced  also  that  the  Canada  Foun- 


The  steam  fittings  used  in  Canada  so  far  have  been  mostly  of 
cast  iron.  They  are  made  by  the  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  To- 
ronto; the  Warden  King  &  Son,  Montreal;  the  Steam  Boiler  Co., 
Montreal,  and  Garth  &  Co.,  of  Montreal. 


Two  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  fittings  was 
commenced  by  the  Ontario  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  of  Oshawa,  Ont. 
This  firm  has  been  able  to  compete  successfully  in  both  price  and 
quality  with  United  States  firms,  and  its  fittings  are  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  world. 

Plumbing  Supplies. 

The  manufacture  of  plumbing  supplies  is  an  important  indus- 
try in  Canada,  amounting  to  several  millions  annually.  In  the 
line  of  sanitary  earthenware  the  announcement  comes  as  we  go 
to  press  that  the  Canadian  Trenton  Potteries  Company  will  manu- 
facture at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  the  same  products  as  are  made  by 
the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.J.  The  Trenton  com- 
pany has  associated  with  it  most  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  plumbing  supplies,  and  will  practically  supply  the  entire  mar- 
ket. 

Cast  iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings  are  manufactured  for  plumbers' 
work  by  the  Toronto  Hardware  Co.,  the  Toronto  Foundry  Co., 
the  Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  of  London,  Ont.,  and  Warden  King  &  Son, 
of  Montreal. 

Lead  pipe  is  made  by  the  James  Robertson  Co.  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal;  the  Thos.  Robertson  Co.,  of  Montreal;  the  Montreal 
Rolling  Mills,  and  the  Ontario  Lead  and  Wire  Co.,  of  Toronto;  and 
for  brass  work  the  market  is  well  taken  care  of  by  the  James  Rob- 
ertson Co.,  of  Toronto;  the  Robert  Mitchell  Co.,  of  Montreal;  the 
Garth  Co.,  of  Montreal;  the  Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  of  London,  and  the 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  of  London. 


No  country  in  the  world  presents  the  two  extremes  of  agri- 
culture as  Canada  does — vast  arable  areas  being  settled,  and 
older  lands  devoted  to  scientific  farming.  Consequently,  for  mag- 
nitude of  production,  variety,  and  scientific  adaptability,  Canadian 
agricultural  implement  industries  occupy  the  very  first  rank.  In 
no  department  of  machinery-making  have  Canadian  manufacturers 
been  so  successful  in  combining  the  utilization  of  easily  avail- 
able raw  material  with  the  most  modern  improvements  of  the 
age. 

The  march  of  improved  agriculture  in  Canada  has  been  pecu- 
liarly rapid.  Once  upon  a  time,  and  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  under  middle  age,  something  like  this  used  to  form  an  in- 
ventory of  the  implement  items  on  a  progressive  farmer's  auction- 
sale  bill: — ^"  One  plow,  one  pair  of  harrows,  one  fanning- mill, 
one  wagon,  one  pair  bob-sleighs,  one  sulky  rake,  one  cultivator, 
one  combined  reaper  and  mower,  one  scraper,  and  other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention  " — which  included  a  few  forks,  hoes,  a 
spade  and  a  scoop-shovel.  With  an  outfit  like  this,  a  present- 
day  Canadian  farmer  would  consider  himself  as  dating  back  to 
the  days  of  Abraham,  when  a  plow  was  a  crooked  stick.  Such 
an  outfit  left  a  lusty  margin  of  labor  to  be  done  by  hand.  For- 
tunately for  many  farmers  of  that  recent,  yet  primitive  era, 
some  families  contained  many  hands, 
and  most  farms  were  small,  because 
not  yet  cleared  ud. 

The  hand  regime  has  gone  out  of 
date.  It  was  forced  into  the  obso- 
lete by  modern  invention,  by  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  by  the  rapid 
clearance  of  land,  bringing  an  im- 
mense area  imder  crop.  These  forces 
are  still  operative  in  Canada.  Every 
year  adds  practically  a  new  kingdom 
to  our  crop  area.  The  same  fact 
drains  away  annually  hundreds  from 
eastern  Canada  to  the  western  plains. 
The  eastern   farmer's   call  for  hired 

help  has  become  of  late  years  like  the  "  cry  from  Macedonia." 
Tlierefore,  the  average  farmer  who  makes  any  pretence  to  being 
in  the  race,  has  had  to  equip  himself  with  all  the  machinery  his 
pocket  could  possibly  stand.  Not  only  necessity,  but  fashion  and 
the  natural  desire  to  improve,  has  led  the  Canadian  farmer  to 
make  a  large  appropriation  for  implements.  So  that  the  market 
for  this  particular  class  of  manufactures  has  always  been  steady 
and  usually  expansive. 

These  are  the  effective  conditions  from  the  fanner's  side,  all 
which  would  have  been  largely  another  chapter  in  Canadian 
importations  from  the  United  States,  but  for  three  things — 
enterprising  manufacturers,  abundance  of  raw  material,  and 
generally,  adequate  protection.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  not  now 
a  factor  to  tlie  extent  that  it  once  was.  In  1896  the  present 
Government  lowered  the  general  tariff  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments to  20  per  cent.  The  inventive  genius  and  the  industrial 
progress  which  put  the  United  States  implement  maker  in  the 
front  rank,  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  Canadian,  who  considered  him- 
self as  able  as  his  rival  to  make  farm  implements  on  a  mammoth 
scale.  Under  high  protection  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  his 
competitor  to  the  South,  and  therefore  on  equal  terms  with  him, 
he  did  so.  Works  were  initiated  and  built  up  in  Canada  that, 
at  the  present  day,  are  not  second  in  modern  equipment  and 
output  to  any  of  the  kind  on  the  continent — which  means  second 


Loaded  on  flat  cars  at  full  capacity,  the  amount 
of  lumber  consumed  annually  by  one  of  the  largest 
firms  making  agricultural  implements  in  Canada 
would  make  a  train  lOyg  miles  long. 

The  annual  amount  of  iron  and  steel  used  by  this 
same  firm,  loaded  on  flat  cars,  would  make  a  train 
13y,  miles  lomg.  So  that  to  haul  the  aggregate  of 
two  basic  raw  materials  used  in  one  year  by  one  re- 
presentative Canadian  firm  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment makers,  woulS  require  a  train  24  miles  long. 


to  none  any  where.  For  it  is  on  the  continent  of  America  that 
the  maker  of  agricultural  implements  has  reached  the  top  notch 
of  progress,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  be 
it  said  that  the  expansion  was  not  confined  to  the  south  of  the 
great  lakes.  As  a  result  of  whicli  it  is  possible  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing arithmetic  of  Canadian  agricultural  implements:  — 

1891.  1901. 

Number  establishments                                        95  114 

Capital  $8,377,926  $18,207,342 

Hands  employed                                              4,321  5,788 

Wages                                                       1,750,048  2,129,241 

Value  of  output                                         7,252,005  9,597,389 

This,  it  must  be  said,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  pre- 
sent magnitude  of  the  industry,  as  since  the  census  of  1901  large 
United  States  firms  have  erected  immense  plants  in  Canada  em- 
ploying thousands  of  hands. 

Some  Suggestive  Figures. 
As  to  raw  material,  Canada   had,   and  still  has,  a  national 
heritage  for  the  making  of  farm  implements.    A  certain  Canadian 
self-binder  contains  eight  kinds  of  wood,  soft  maple,  hard  maple, 
basswood,  soft  elm,  rock  elm,  hick- 
ory, white  ash  and  oak.    The  lumber 
yard  of    the    same    firm  that  made 
this   binder  contains    sixteen  varie- 
ties  of   wood,   most   of   which  are 
grown  in  Canada,  with  a  stock  con- 
sisting of  millions  of  board  feet,  be- 
sides thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and 
steel.    With  these  two  basic  supplies 
of  raw  material  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  mammoth  modern  implement 
plant  in  Canada    is    condensed  into 
the    following     arithmetical  dimen- 
sions:— Gray  iron  foundry,  84  x  66 
feet,  with  annexes  for  sand  „  sheds, 
coke  sheds  and  core  room;  malleable  iron  foundry,  84  x  880  feet, 
with  finishing  department,  84  x  80  feet,  three  stories  high;  forge 
shop,  84  x  702  feet;  erecting  and  assembling  room,  72  x  353  feet, 
two  stories  and  basement;  knife  and  bar  building,  78  x  121  feet, 
5  stories;  wood  shop,  72  x  100  feet;  paint  shop,  72  x  178  feet,  5 
stories;  storage  warehouse,  120  x  400  feet,  5  stories. 

Another,  and  the  largest  purely  Canadian  firm  in  the  world, 
is  responsible  for  the  following: — Annual  consumption  of  lumber, 
12,500,000  feet;  average  stock  carried,  15,000,000  feet;  annual 
consumption  of  pig  iron,  8,000  tons;  of  steel,  15,000  tons;  of 
malleable  iron,  3,000  tons;  total,  26,000  tons;  number  of  hands 
employed  in  factory  and  yards,  2,000  to  2,500;  number  of  agents 
in  Canada,  1,500;  number  of  implements  made,  binders,  25  sizes 
and  styles  for  various  places  and  conditions  of  harvesting; 
mowers,  49  styles  and  sizes;  reapers,  9  styles;  hay  rakes,  30 
styles;  cultivators,  48  styles;  grain  drills,  49  varieties  and  styles; 
feed  cutters,  10  varieties  and  styles;  manure  spreaders,  3  sizes; 
cream  separators,  5  sizes;  harrows,  30  to  50  varieties  and  styles; 
hay  tedders,  2  sizes;  stripper-harvesters,  4  sizes;  hay -loaders; 
plows,  43  varieties,  styles  and  sizes,  from  the  finest  equipped 
plow  factory  in  the  world.  These  implements  are  sent  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  to  Australia,  to  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand. 
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A  Few  Specialties. 

Factories  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statements 
do  not,  of  course,  exist  in  every  city  in  Canada,  but  they  have 
duplicates  on  a  smaller  scale  in  at  least  a  dozen  places.  In  all 
the  largest  it  may  be  said  that  the  self-binder  is  king.  The  lit- 
erature of  this  labor-saving  wonder  is  but  twenty -five  years  old 
in  Canada.  The  writer  well  remembers  when  the  first  came  into 
his  section  of  country.  It  was  as  large  as  a  small  threshing-ma- 
chine, required  four  horses  to  pull  it,  and  just  about  killed  three 
of  them.  It  cost  over  $400.  Now  the  modern  self-binder,  made 
nowhere  better  than  in  Canada,  costs,  $125,  is  pulled  easily  by 
two  horses,  does  three  times  the  work  of  the  old  kind,  lasts 
twice  as  long,  and  may  be  seen  on  every  improved  farm  any- 
where in  Canada  west  of  Montreal.  These  machines  go  to  nearly 
all  the  countries  in  the  world  where  farming  is  at  all  scientific, 
except  the  United  States  with  its  prohibitive  tariff. 

The  mower  is  second  in  importance  and  has  come  to  stay  as  a 
factor  in  the  annual  vast  production  of  hay  in  Canada,  steadily 
becoming  greater  owing  to  the  growing  trade  in  cattle  and 
horses.    Plows,  whose  varieties  are  legion,  liave  become  special- 


lately  been  established  in  Ontario.  Fanning-mills  have  been  re- 
volutionized. The  old  yellow  boy-killer  was  as  large  as  a  small 
threshing-machine  and  cleaned  about  fifteen  bushels  an  hour. 
The  new  fanning-mill,  of  which  Canada  is  able  to  boast  the  pre- 
mier patent,  cleans  nearly  a  hundred  bushels  an  hour,  takes  out 
everything,  even  black  peas,  long  the  despair  of  the  farmer,  and 
is  shipped  in  carloads  to  foreign  countries. 

Threshers  have  begun  to  rival  the  self-binder  for  consolidation 
of  specialties  and  turnover  of  work.  Thirty  years  ago  horse- 
power threshers  were  the  best  known  and  rare  at  that.  The  first 
steam  threshers  were  rarities,  about  one  to  a  township.  One  did 
the  work  for  a  whole  parish,  beginning  in  August  and  ending  the 
next  spring.  Now  in  Ontario  there  is  one  in  every  school  sec- 
tion and  the  threshing  is  hustled  off  long  before  Christmas.  Re- 
cent developments  in  this  machine  have  been  the  blower,  which 
carries  the  straw  all  over  the  stack  and  dispenses  with  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  original  fork  labor.  These  are  the  only  kind  used  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  where  one  machine  threshes  thou- 
snnds  of  bushels  in  a  day  from  the  shock  to'  the  granary. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  minor  specialties  now  in  common  use 


1.  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  Ltd.,  Braiitford.  2.  DaA'id  Maxwell  &  Sons,  St.  Marys. 

i.  InternationalHarvesterCo. of  CanadaLtd., Hamilton.        5.  Massey-Harris  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


3.  The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.  Ltd.,  Smith's  Falls. 
6.  "Verity  Plow  Co.  Ltd.,  Brantford. 


ized.  A  generation  ago  there  were  hut  two  kinds,  sod  plows  and 
general  purpose.  Afterwards  came  the  plow  with  the  wheel  on 
the  beam;  still  later  the  plow  with  two  wheels  under  the  coul- 
ter, the  gang-plow  and  the  sulky-plow,  both  the  hope  of  the 
western  farmer  with  his  hundreds  of  acres  'to  crop  in  a  single 
season.  Drills  are  a  comparatively  modern  feature.  Hand-sow- 
ing by  the  Scriptural  method  has  gone  into  oblivion  with  all  its 
poetry.  Cultivators  have  multiplied  in  variety  and  style.  The 
primitive  form  was  a  one-horse  afi'air,  like  the  harrows  and  the 
scraper  made  at  the  village  blacksmith  shop.  It  had  six  teeth 
and  two  handles  and  was  followed  on  foot.  The  modern  culti- 
vator is  a  sort  of  specialized  harrow  with  two  wheels,  two  horses 
and  a  seat  for  the  driver.  Hay-forks  have  come  into  vogue.  The 
Canadian  farmer  who  pitches  off  hay  by  hand  nowadays  is 
known  as  a  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Hay  loaders  have  come  into  com- 
mon use  on  large  farms;  hay  tedders  also  to  an  even  similar  ex- 
tent. 

Manure-spreaders,  modern  wagon  machines  costing  $125  each, 
are  coming  into  general  use,  and  a  firm  for  making  these  has 


on  Canadian  farms  would  fill  a  small  book.  Canadian  farming 
has  become  as  complicated  as  Canadian  factory  life,  to  each  job 
its  special  machine  or  implement,  making  the  farmer  a  practical 
machinist.  But  there  is  no  labor-saving  device  known  to  scien- 
tific agriculture  that  is  not  made  in  Canada,  from  the  toy  thing 
that  sows  garden  seeds  to  the  huge  epical  threshing-machine  that 
devours  a  farm  of  wheat  in  a  single  day.  The  march  in  evolu- 
tion and  output  is  decidedly  onward.  Raw  material  is  readily 
available  both  at  home  and  from  abroad,  though  a  growing  scar- 
city of  suitable  woods  has  led  gradually  to  an  extended  use  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  low  duties  on  imported  pigs  have  led  United 
States  makers  to  establish  mammoth  plants  on  Canadian  soil. 
The  present  headlong  rush  of  the  United  States  farmer  to  the 
Canadian  West  means  a  swiftly-expanding  list  of  practical  far- 
mers addicted  to  labor-saving  machinery  and  determined  to  have 
it. 

Meanwhile  foreign  shipments  of  Canadian  farm  implements 
are  forging  ahead,  in  1903  totalling  $2,284,904,  an  increase  of  500 
per  cent,  in  ten  years, 


CARRIAGES    AND  WAGONS. 


Census  figures  for  1901  give  Canadian  carriage  and  wagon 
making  concerns  as  349.  Needless  to  say  these  are  not  all  large 
factories.    If  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  were  concerns  of  such  magni- 
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tude  as  may  be  found  in  at  least  a  score  of  towns  and  cities  in 
Canada,  a  single  year's  output  would  keep  this  continent  in  vehi- 
cles for  five  years.    Much  of  the  industry  thus  summed  up  in 
figures  represents  an  era  when 
large  factaries  were  unknown  in 
Canada.      In    this  connection 
the  words  of   one   of  the  best 
known  and  most  extensive  car- 
riage  makers    in    Canada  are 
suggestive.       Writing  under 
date   of    May    5th,     1905,  he 
says: — 

"The  first  the  writer  had  to 
do    with    the    manufacture  of 

carriages  was  as  a  boy  helping  to  press  on  the  pedal  of  a  foot 
lathe  to  turn  the  hubs.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  the 
builder,  who  was  then  styled  a  'wagon  maker,'  to  go  to  the  woods  and 
pick  out  his  oak  or  hickory  tree  as  the  case  might  be,  cut  it  down 
and  have  it  brought  to  the  shop,  where  the  block  which  was  sawed 
long  enough  for  spokes,  was  split  in  quarters  and  then  riven  to 
make  the  sizes  necessary  for  the  different  size  spokes.  These  were 
svipposed  to  be  piled  somewhere  under  cover  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  then  they  were  squared  with  a  hand  axe  and  piled  away  for 
at  least  another  year,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  shaved  out  by 
hand  into  spokes  for  the  wheels. 

The  hubs  and  other  parts,  each  passed  through  their  particular 
stages,  requiring  a  like  amount  of  time." 

From  the  conditions  herein  implied  a  marked  contrast  will  be 
noted  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  figures:  — 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Making  in  Canada  in  1901. 

Number  of  establishments  making  carriages  or  wagons,  349 ; 
capital,  $6,615,525;  hands  employed,  4,807;  wages,  $1,791,181; 
value  of  output,  $6,650,912. 

Number  of  establishments  making  carriage  or  wagon  materials, 
27;  capital,  $1,315,318;  hands  employed,  909;  wages,  $336,358; 
value  of  output,  $1,269,271. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Industry. 
The  business  of  making  wagons  and  carriages  in  Canada 
originated  in  three  things,  hand  labor,  unlimited  raw  material  in 
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wood  and  villainous  roads.  Then  the  only  wagon  and  carriage 
factory  was  a  blacksmith  shop  with  a  wagon  and  carriage  depart- 
ment in  the  rear.  Eastern  Canada  was  once  dotted  with  these 
primitive  antetypes  of  the  modern  carriage  factory.  The  black- 
smith began  by  repairing  wagons,  setting  tires  and  mending  broken 
irons.  Being  a  handy  man,  he  found  it  possible^and  necessary  to 
repair  wood-work  as  well.  With  the  growth  of  his  business  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  shoeing  end  and  hired  a  carpenter  who  had 
a  kit  of  tools  and  a  paint  pot.  While  the  tejjm  was  shod  in  the 
front  shop  the  vehicle  was  mended  in  the  rear  or  in  a  building 
alongside. 

From  that  to  the  making  of  wagon-boxes  and  of  sleighs  was 
but  a  step.  Runners  were  bought  in  the  rough  from  farmers  who 
hewed  them  out  of  the  woods.  Making  bob-sleighs  soon  became  a 
recognized  industry  in  any  village  where  snow  and  logs  were  part 
of  the  daily  winter  regime.  And  from  that  to  the  making  of  a 
wagon  outright  became  easily  possible  when  the  builder  was  able 
to  get  his  spokes,  hubs  and  tires  furnished  him  by  manufacturers 
while  he  made  by  hand  most  of  the  other  parts.  For  by  this  time 
hub  and  spoke  factories  had  come  into  existence,  making  hubs 
turned  and  morticed  and  spokes  turned  ready  to  drive  into  the 
hubs.  These  were  sold  to  the  hardware  merchants  in  bulk  and 
retailed  to  the  builders  along  with  accessories  and  trimmings. 

But  it  was  a  long  reach  from  the  hand-made  wagon  to  the 
hand-made  buggy,  which  required  not  only  strength  but  consider- 
able finish.    This,  however,  soon  developed  as  a  feature  of  the 
business  in  a  large  number  of  these  concerns,  often  long  before 
i?jT,-,~.  the       communities  them- 

selves  were  even  incorporated 
villages.  One  farmer  came 
and    left    an    order    for  a 

H^SiSiiP^'iffiS''™'" wagon,   another   for    a  pair 
Ii^^^Yr*TTi  "  sleighs,     and  another 

— Li-^rrS^*-*  .^^  ^^j.     ^     buggy.       A  car- 

riage of  any  sort  was  re- 
garded as  a  luxury.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the 
best  a  farmer  was  able  to 
afl'ord  in  the  way  of  a  light  running  vehicle  was  a  democrat  cap- 
able of  carrying  the  entire  family  twenty  miles  to  town  with  a 
quota  of  domestic  freight  under  the  seats.  Some  men,  undeterred 
by  the  most  villainous  of  roads,  had  buckboards  with  slat  bottoms. 
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others  had  sulkies,  to  any  of  which  one  man  was  a  load  with  a 
brown  jug  of  vinegar  or  molasses  at  his  feet.  The  old  shoebox 
buggy  was  often  seen  on  farms,  while  in  the  older  communities 
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a  certain  ancient  style  known  as  the  "layback"  Buggy  was  in 
vogue.  A  luxury  like  this  came  some  distance  and  cost  accord- 
ingly. 

Later  came  the  square-box  buggy  without  a  top,  still  with  the 
heavy  four-ply  spring,  the  big  axle  and  the  clumsy  hubs.  This 
was  made  by  the  village  wheelwright  and  cost  as  much  as  a  reap- 
ing-machine.   When  the  first  top-buggy  appeared  in  many  a  rural 
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section  it  was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  In  a  funeral  procession  it 
was  as  conspicuous  as ,  a  calliope  in  a  circus  parade.  The  top, 
if  any  good  at  all,  cost  $35  and  it  was  as  heavy  as  the  price.  The 
man  who  owned  this  rig  probably  made  money  buying  other 
people's  hogs  and  cattle.  The  top,  of  course,  was  procured  from 
a  wholesaler  somewhere  in  a  large  town.  The  convenience  of  a 
top  rig  became  proverbial.  It  was  also  stylish.  Ten  years  after 
the  advent  of  the  first  one  a  funeral  was  not  considered  respect- 
able without  at  least  fifteen  top  buggies.  And  it  soon  became  the 
saying  that  top  buggies  and  mortgages  were  becoming  common- 
places. Then  came  the  cheapening  in  the  price  of  the  top  coinci- 
dent with  a  lessening  in  the  cost  of  the  body  and  the  wheels  and 
the  trimmings.  By  this  time  the  machinery  era  had  gotten  well 
under  way  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages.  It  became  less  com- 
mon for  a  farmer  to  go  to  his  village  builder  and  order  a  buggy 
built  after  a  certain  model.  Instead,  he  bought  an  "assembled" 
buggy,  of  which  the  body,  unpainted,  had  been  made  by  one  firm, 
the  top  by  another,  the  hubs  and  spokes  by  another,  and  the 
springs  and  the  etcetras  by  still  another. 

The  large  carriage  factory  was  now  beginning  to  develop  with 
its  machinery  for  special  parts.  Carriages  were  made  according 
to  a  variety  of  styles,  and  the  styles  were  necessarily  stereotyped. 
The  fact  that  carriages  were  becoming  common  with  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the  evolution  of  luxury, 
made  customers  less  particular  about  finical  distinctions  and 
more  satisfied  with  a  certain  well-defined  style  of  rig  which  had 
a  fine  finish,  was  light,  durable  and  comparatively  cheap,  had  the 
dignity  of  being  pictured  in  a  catalogue  with  a  possible  name,  and 
may  have  been  made  by  a  dozen  diff'erent  firms,-  each  devoted  to  a 
specialty.  From  such  conditions  and  into  such  proportions  has 
the  modern  wholesale  manufacture  of  carriages  developed  in  Can- 
ada. To-day  there  are  fifteen  large  carriage  factories  in  the 
country  turning  out  each  year  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  vehi- 
cles. Some  of  these  for  style  and  finish  and  general  elegance  are 
not  surpassed  anywhere  on  the  continent.  Their  products  go 
from  ocean  to  ocean  in  a  score  of  styles.  Instead  of  merely 
"assembling"  his  carriages  out  and  out  the  large  manufacturer 
repeats  on  a  huge  consolidated  scale  the  work  of  the  early  village 
maker  who  built  almost  everything.  The  use  of  machinery  has 
cheapened  the  product,  even  with  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
wood,  leather,  paint  and  labor.  Several  wheel  companies  have 
developed  along  with  the  hub  and  spoke  concerns,  the  makers  of 
tops  and  bodies  and  the  makers  of  springs  and  axles.  These 
wheel  concerns  turned  out  last  year  upwards  of  75,000  sets  of 


wheels.  Cheapness  and  elegance  have  become  consolidated  in  the 
modern  light  carriage  made  to  please  equally  the  thrifty  farmer 
and  the  fastidious  city  man  with  his  team  of  hackneys,  or  his 
coach  horse.  Some  idea  of  the  evolution  of  cheapness  mSy  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  a  buggy  top  which  in  the  first  years 
of  such  luxuries  cost  $35,  may  now  be  bought  for  $8. 

The  evolution  of  the  Canadian  cutter  has  been  a  continuous 
feature  of  the  carriage  business.  For  absolute  antiquity  the  an- 
cient double  or  single  cutter  rivalled  even  the  pioneer  Canadian 
buggy.  The  modern  cutter  in  its  plenitude  of  elegant  styles,  no- 
where in  the  world  seen  to  finer  advantage  than  in  Canada  with 
its  large  area  of  snowfall,  represents  the  best  traditions  and  the 
latest  novelties  of  the  trade.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  a  cutter  was  merely  a  stereotyped  kind  of  light  sleigh,  al- 
ways with  the  same  kind  of  frame  to  sit  in  instead  of  a  box. 
The  Canadian  cutter  has  developed  until  it  simulates  almost 
every  luxury  of  the  carriage. 

Evolution  of  the  Wagon. 

A  like  story,  with  fewer  complications,  has  been  written  by 
the  wagon  industry.  Practically  all  that  has  been  true  of  the 
Canadian  carriage  has  been  true  of  the  Canadian  wagon,  to  turn 
out  which,  by  thousands  in  a  year,  immense  factories  have  de- 
veloped in  various  parts  of  eastern  Canada,  rivalling  the  mam- 
moth concerns  of  the  United  States.  The  wagon  industry  has 
been  largely  cut  away  from  that  of  carriages  since  the  advent 
of  the  machine  era  calling  for  distinctive  machines  for  each.  A 
representative  wagon  firm  now  catalogues  wagons  in  eleven 
styles,  in  a  dozen  varieties,  carts,  lorries  and  drays  alike  diver- 
sified, all  to  suit  some  particular  place,  kind  of  traffic  or  class  of 
purchaser. 

The  early  wagon  was  hand-made,  literally  hewed  fi'om  the 
woods  and  built  by  the  village  blacksmith.  The  modern  wagon 
is  a.  work  of  useful  art  adapted  in  light  running  qualities,  in 
durability,  in  capacity  for  heavy  haulage,  in  road-making,  and 
in  convertibility,  to  the  most  exacting  purchaser.  Once,  when 
the  farmer  broke  a  reach,  a  tongue  or  a  double-tree,  he  hewed 
another  out  of  a  white  ash  and  a  piece  of  hickory.  His  white 
ash  and  hickory  have  gone.  Now  he  buys  his  tongue,  his  extra 
reach  and  his  whiffle-trees.  Once  he  made  his  own  wagon-box  on 
wet  days  from  his  own  pile  of  seasoned  lumber.  If  he  wanted 
to  haul  corn,  or  roots,  or  take  a  live  pig  to  market,  he  put  on 
top  boards  with  cleats  to  make  it  a  double  box.    A  seat  he  made 
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of  hickory  springs  over  a  cross-piece.  To-day  he  buys  the  box 
with  the  wagon,  double  or  single  at  will,  with  spring  seat  and 
foot  rest,  if  in  a  hill  country  with  brakes,  all  painted  in  shining 
colors  and  far  more  tasteful  than  the  ancient  buggy  used  to  be. 
Instead  of  making  his  own  hay-rack  on  stormy  days,  a  thing 
that  weighed  almost  as  much  as  the  wagon,  he  now  buys  it  out- 
right, light  and  strong,  from  the  wagon-maker,  convertible  into 
a  stock  rack  by  tilting  up  the  sides  and  removing  the  ladders. 

Certain  famous  wagons  with  the  names  of  the  makers  on 
the  boxes  travel  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  beyond.   Wagons  are 
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seldom  imported  from  the  United  States  except  as  settlers'  ef- 
fects. Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wood  is  often  imported. 
Certain  hard  woods  and  soft  pines  for  tongues,  etc.,  are  obtained 
from  the  Southern  States;  also  bending  material  for  buggy 
axles,  shafts,  etc. 

Exports. 

Exportations  of  vehicles  from  Canada  for  1904  were: 

Carriages  to  11  countries,  value   $78,045 

Carriage  parts  to  10  countries,  value   13,350 

Carts  to  8  countries,  value   13,375 

Wagons  to  7  countries,  value   3,684 

In  modernness,  durability,  style,  finish  and  price  Canadian 
wagons  and  carriages  are  as  good  as  the  best  anywhere.  The 


most  fastidious  customer  need  not  go  outside  of  Canada  to  get 
the  best.  Makers  have  travelled  and  they  have  studied.  They 
liave  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  trade,  the  prevailing  foreign 
styles  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  local  purchasers.  They  have 
aimed  at  monopolizing  the  home  market.  They  have  had  an  am- 
bition to  send  their  products  abroad.  In  all  these  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  modern  large  carriage  or  wagon  factory  is  a  little 
world  of  work  and  workers,  embodying  the  latest  and  best  ma- 
chinery and  run  on  most  scientific  lines:  And  a  significant  fact 
about  it  is  that  men  who  are  in  the  fore  front  of  the  trade,  like 
the  gentleman  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  remem- 
ber when  they  hewed  buggies  and  wagons  out  of  the  Canadian 
woods  by  hand. 


The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  British  paint-maker  of  the  old 
school  that,  upon  hearing  of  the  number  of  Canadian  towns  that 
were  repeatedly  being  painted  red,  he  at  once  sent  out  his  travel- 
ler with  samples  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  business.  The 
traveller,  after  a  most  enjoyable  holiday  spent  in  learning  this 
interesting  art,  reported  that  while  it  was  frequently  the  means 
of  imparting  a  great  deal  of  local  color,  he  could  not  see  that  it 
produced  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  output  of  Canadian 
paint  factories,  which  were  already  in  control  of  all  the  business 
offering. 

The  story  is  probably,  for  the  most  part,  a  fiction,  though  its 
reference  to  the  ability  of  local  establishments  to  take  care  of 
the  home  market  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  For  years  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  has  been  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  Canada.  It  has  become  an  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance — an  industry  that  is  backed  by  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  that  employs  many  hundred  hands,  and  that 
directly  aids  in  the  development  of  our  natural  resources.  It  is 
an  industry  that  has  advanced  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  that  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  being  encouraged, 
for  it  offers  to  the  consumer  a  high  grade  article  at  a  moderate 
price.  So  securely  has  it  become  established  that  it  has  been 
able  not  only  to  control  the  home  market,  but  even  to  reach  out 
for  foreign  trade,  and  to-day  we  find  Canadian-made  paints  and 
varnishes  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  to  Newfoundland, 
the  West  Indies,  and  many  other  countries.  Even  homes  in  dis- 
tant Australasia  are  decked  with  Canadian  paint.  As  yet,  this 
foreign  trade  has  not  been  as  energetically  pushed  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  Canadian  article 
will  be  used  abroad  much  more  widely  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  beginning  of  the  Canadian  paint  industry  is  to  be  found 
away  back  in  the  early  years  of  last  century.  It  was  a  modest 
beginning,  but  with  the  steady  increase  of  population,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  country,  and  t4ie  opening  up  of  new  resources, 
the  manufacture  of  paints  and  oils  was  undertaken  on  a  larger 
scale.  A  larger  supply  of  a  better  article  was  found  necessary, 
and  the  Canadian  manufacturer  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  foreign  manufacturer  might  have  had  a 
golden  opportunity  to  seize  the  market,  but  the  Canadian  maker 
by  his  enterprise  and  energy  kept  him  out. 

More  capital  and  more  efficient  machinery  were  introduced, 
and  to-day  we  find  about  fifteen  large  paint,  and  twelve  varnish 
factories  in  operation  in  the  country.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
estimate  the  value  of  an  industry's  output,  as  manufacturers  are 
naturally  reticent  about  giving  figures,  but  a  conservative  esti- 
mate allows  $8,000,000  as  representing  the  combined  production 
of  paint  and  varnish  in  Canada  last  year.  The  capital  invested 
in  these  enterprises  may  be  stated  in  round  figures   at  about 


$6,000,000.  In  the  manufacture  of  paints  alone,  about  2,000 
hands  are  employed,  and  several  hundred  are  engaged  in  the 
varnish  factories.  As  a  general  rule,  the  factories  are  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  good  article  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  the  high-class  varnish  business,  to  select  an  example,  an 
article  is  produced  that  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  Tliis  is 
clearly  proved  when  we  fi.nd  that  varnish  of  that  quality  can  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sold  in  the  face  of  a  forty  per 
cent,  protective  tariff.  Many  United  States  firms  have  been 
found  willing  to  buy  Canadian  varnish  at  a  higher  price  than 
their  own  home-made  article  on  account  of  the  stability  it  pos- 
sesses. There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  high  standard 
of  the  English  makes  of  varnish,  but  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
believes  that  he  can  turn  out  an  article  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  highest  quality  varnish  made  in  Great  Britain.  High- 
grade  Canadian  varnish  takes  from  two  to  four  years  to  mature, 
and  at  every  factory  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  ageing  var- 
nishes are  stored  in  the  tanks  situated  in  the  specially  con- 
structed warehouses.  These  warehouses  have  to  be  evenly  heat- 
ed and  protected  in  every  possible  way  known  to  modern  science 
from  danger  of  fire. 

Besides  branch  factories  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  several 
firms  have  offices  in  the  United  States  for  the  disposal  of  their 
product. 

Tariff. 

The  existence  of  a  substantial  Canadian  tariff  on  paints  and 
varnishes  has  served  to  exclude  the  foreigner  in  only  one  way. 
Taught  that  he  cannot  hope  to  compete  against  a  high-class 
Canadian-made  article,  which  is  backed  by  a  fair  tariff,  he  has 
conveyed  his  capital  over  the  border  and  established  branch  fac- 
tories here  for  his  Canadian  trade.  This  method,  while  affording 
keener  competition  for  Canadian  capitalized  concerns,  still  retains 
much  of  our  money  in  circulation  at  home,  and  provides  hundreds 
of  Canadian  workmen  with  employment,  besides  assisting  in  the 
further  development  of  our  natural  resources.  The  British 
manufacturer  might  profitably  follow  the  example  of  his  United 
States  confrere  in  this  respect.  Such  a  method  would  enable 
him  to  supply  the  market  on  the  spot  and  keep  in  touch  with 
its  changing  demands. 

The  prevailing  duty  on  finished  paints,  oils  and  varnishes  is 
considered  by  the  trade  as  none  too  high  when  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  other  changes  are  taken  into  account.  By  the 
present  tariff,  ground  and  liquid  paints,  rough  stuff  and  dry  and 
liquid  fillers  are  protected  by  a  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 
Paints  and  colors  ground  in  spirits  and  all  spirit  varnishes  and 
lacquers  have  a  duty  of  $1.12i/3  per  gallon.  Putty  has  20  per 
cent.;  varnishes,  lacquers,  japans,  japan  driers,  liquid  driers,  and 
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oil  finish  are  guarded  by  a  double  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon, 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Linseed  oil  is  protected  by  a  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Raw  Materials. 

The  raw  materials  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  varnishes  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  dry  colors,  dry  white  and  red 
lead,  orange  mineral,  zinc  white,  lamp  black,  ivory  black,  lith- 
arge, ochres,  ochrey  earths,  raw  siennas,  oxides,  umber, 
burnt  siennas,  ultramarine  blue  and  whiting.  Of  these 
a  certain  amount  of  dry  colors,  litharge  and  white  lead 
is  riiade  in  the  country.  Some  oxides  of  excellent  qual- 
ity are  obtaiqned  in  Canada,  while  mineral  and  vege- 
table pigments,  graphite  and  a  little  barytes  are  also 
found.  For  raw  materials  for  paint,  Canada  is  indebted 
to  Great  Britain  for  linseed  oil,  dry  white  lead,  oxides, 
Indian  reds,  Venetian  reds,  whiting,  dry  colors,  Vermil- 
lion, litharge,  red  lead  and  orange  mineral.  Germany  is 
called  upon  to  supply  such  articles  as  white  and  red 
lead,  litharge,  zinc  white,  aniline  dyes  and  barytes.  The 
United  States  affords  turpentine,  lamp  black,  ultramar- 
ine blue,  barytes  and  dry  colors.  Italy  gives  umbers 
and  siennas,  while  France  supplies  dya  ochres.  The 
probable  value  of  raw  materials  imported  into  Canada  each  year 
for  the  manufacture  of  paints  is  about  $1,500,000. 

Imports. 

The  annual  statistics  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Government 
show  that  the  total  imports  of  paints  and  colors  into  Canada  for 
the  year  1904  amounted  to  $1,263,176,  rendering  in  duty  to  the 
public  coffers  the  sum  of  $131,646.  In  1903  the  value  of  impoi-ts 
under  this  head  was  considerably  greater,  being  $1,369,134. 
This,  of  course,  includes  all  articles,  some  of  which  are  not  made 
in  Canada  at  all,  and  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  and  other  paints.  If  the  amount  of  paint  imported  into 
the  country  similar  to  that  manufactured  here  were  figured  out, 
the  value  for  1904  would  be  only  $215,948,  and  for  1903,  $209,- 
290.  In  other  words,  while  the  total  consumption  of  paints  in 
Canada  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,000,  only  $215,948  of 
this  is  made  outside  the  country. 

That  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  regard  to  the  var- 
nish trade  is  also  apparent  by  the  import  figures.  In  1904  the 
total  value  of  varnishes  received  into  the  country  was  $129,643, 
as  against  $144,528  in  the  preceding  year.  Canada  is  evidently 
holding  its  own  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business.    What  ar- 


has,  however,  tempted  several  to  look  abroad  for  wider  fields  of 
activity,  and  already  Canadian  goods  are  finding  their  way  to 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies  and  Australasia.  The  export 
business  at  present  amounts  to  about  $50,000  a  year,  and  there 
is  every  chance  of  it  steadily  increasing  as  the  value  of  the 
Canadian-made  article  becomes  known.  For  many  years  there 
has  been  a  small  export  trade  done  in  ochres,  ochrey  earths  and 
other  dry  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquid  paints  out- 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Montreal. 

side  the  country.  This  trade  in  1900  amounted  to  $7,599,  while 
last  year  it  had  reached  $8,206. 

There  are  in  Canada  several  factories  for  the  production  of 
linseed  oil,  and  it  is  estimated  that  their  combined  capacity  is 
about  65,000  barrels  a  year.  The  linseed  oil  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles  as  paint,  varnish,  leather,  linoleum,  etc. 
A  large  amount  of  linseed  oil  is  imported  each  year  from  Great 
Britain,  because  it  is  made  very  cheaply  there.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Canada  linseed  oil  is  the 
main  product  of  the  mills,  while  in  England  it  is  only  a  bye- 
product. 

Dry  White  Lead. 

One  of  the  recent  steps  towards  the  extension  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  has  been  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  Mont- 
real for  the  manufacture  of  dry  white  lead  and  white  lead  in 
oil.  Up  to  the  present,  little  has  been  done  in  these  lines  on 
account  of  the  small  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  But  be- 
fore long,  no  doubt  this  will  be  changed,  and  Canadian  factories 
instead  of  importing  their  dry  white  lead,  which  to  them  is  a 
raw  material,  will  be  having  it  supplied  here.  At  present  the 
duty  on  dry  white  lead  is  only  5  per  cent.,  and  to  warrant  the 
production  of  it  in  Canada  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  would  be  re- 
quired. This  will  in  all  probability  be  granted.  The 
reason  for  the  high  tariff  is  that  the  pig  lead  duty 
is  15  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  machinery  and  sup- 
plies, such  as  coal,  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  Hitherto  the  imports  of  dry  white  lead  have 
been  considerable,  but  it  is  hoped  a  change  will  occur 
shortly.  In  1D04,  the  value  of  dry  white  lead  im- 
ported was  $662,098,  and  in  1903,  $758,371. 

The  finished  Canadian  paint  and  varnish  is  poured 
into  Canadian-made  cans,  and,  after  labelling,  is 
ready  for  shipment.  Many  of  the  factories  have  their 
own  can  departments. 


Standard  Paint  and  Varnish  Works  Co.,  Windsor. 

tides  are  imported  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vince and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Exports. 

Canadian  paint  and  varnish  factories  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  more  concerned  in  holding  the  home  market  than  in 
seeking  to  sell  their  wares  in  foreign  lands.    Success  at  home 


J.  H.  Wetley,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  manufacturers 
of  mince  meat,  are  rushing  up  a  building  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  Sept.  1st,  which  they  intend  to  use 
as  a  canning  factory  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  Intercolonial  Railway  is  calling  for  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  shops  at  Moncton,  N.B.  The  buildings  will  cover  a 
space  150  X  643  feet,  and  will  be  among  the  most  complete  in 
Canada.  The  erecting  shop  will  have  24  pits,  and  will  have  a 
130-ton  electric  crane  for  lifting  locomotives,  besides  other  first- 
class  equipment. 


LUMBERING. 


Total  production  in  Canada  of  timber  and  timber  manu- 
factures in  1903,  $125,000,000;  total  shipments  abroad  of  Cana- 
dian Lumber  and  timber  in  1903,  $36,386,015. 


Fellees  at  Work. 

Alarmists  havs  wailed  over  the  passing  of  the  wooden  age. 
From  figures  such  as  these  it  might  be  judged  without  other 
mathematical  proof,  that  lumbering  is  still  the  premier  industry 
of  Canada.  Of  this  .  colossal 
amount  of  exports  in  wood  $16,- 
000,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  United 
States.  Itemized  as  to  class  of 
shipment  it  represents :  pine 
deals,  $3,652,467 ;  spruce  and  other 
deals,  $8,315,454;  planks  and 
boards,  $14,002,788;  shingles,  etc.. 
$1,610,143;  box  shooks,  $440,172; 
birch,  square  timber,  $204,690 ; 
pulpwood,  $1,558,560;  sundries, 
$6,548,771. 

Canada  has  long  been  known  as 
a  wooden  country.  Once  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  thought  Cana- 
dians were  all  living  among  the 
Indians  in  the  forest  primeval. 
So  they  were;  and  a  good  share  of 

Canada's  industrial  population  is  still  in  the  woods.  Her 
romantic  past  is  built  up  on  that  fact.  Her  commercial  and 
industrial  present  and  future  are  identified  with  it.  A  century 
ago  Britain  recognized  the  fact  that  Canada  had  a  large  share 
of  the  world's  wood.  Her  pine  and  white  oak  went  by  shiploads 
to  British  shipyards.  In  1850  there  went  from  the  forests  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec  1,052,817  "loads"  of  timber 
(18  loads  being  a  ton)  to  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1902  from  all 
Canada  1,733,291  loads.  This  net  increase  of  more  than  700,000 
loads  exists  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  wooden  age  in  ships  is 
declining,  and  as  a  complement  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  home- 
consumption  of  lumber  in  1903  was  five-sevenths  of  the  total 
production.  Another  progressive  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
in  1867  shipments  of  unaawn  timber  were  42  per  cent,  of  the 
total  outgo,  whereas  in  1902  sawn-timber  exportations  formed 
93  per  cent,  of  all  shipments  to  Great  Britain. 

This  introduces  the  saw-mill  which  has  been  and  is  still  one 
of  the  mightiest  engines  of  industry  and  civilization  on  this  half 
continent.  Once  there  was  the  picturesque  epoch  of  the  coureur 
du  bois  and  the  river-driver,  in  the  days  when  the  Ottawa  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valleys  were  sending  out  the  great  pines  and 


On  the  Skid  Road. 


oaks  in  crude  form  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  there  is  the 
less  romantic  but  more  profitable  epoch  of  the  saw-mill  and  the 
factory. 

In  parts  of  older  Canada  the  saw-mill  was  long  the  only  hope 
of  the  settler,  in  getting  the  forests  out  of  the  way  and  as  far  as 
possible  transformed  into  lumber.  What  the  Siaw-mill  could  not 
take  the  logging  fire  did.  There  were  forests  to  fell  and  homes 
to  build.  Canada  was  then  but  a  fringe  of  settlement  along  two 
rivers  and  three  lakes.  She  had  not  begun  to  get  into  the  world's 
markets.  She  had  not  begun  to  reckon  timber  manufactures  by 
millions. 

National  Inventory  of  Timber. 

Half  a  century  behind  the  United  States  in  gobbling  up  her 
forests  Canada  years  ago  began  to  ship  timber  across  the  line  to 
the  United  States.  Her  own  inward  settlement  still  extending, 
she  began  to  explore  her  vast  woodland  heritage ;  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  forests  of  Canada  would  soon  be  a  big  factor  in 
world  commerce.  North  and  west  went  the  surveyors,  seeking  a 
solution  of  the  important  problems :  what  are  the  great  timber 
areas  still  remaining  north  of  the  49th  parallel  and  the  great 
lakes ;  what  their  extent  and  their  varieties  of  timber ;  how  soon 
must  a  halt  be  called  in  the  wholesale  vandalism  of  the  lumber- 
camp  and  the  saw-mill? 

These  questions  have  just  about 
staggered  national  arithmetic. 
Broadly  speaking  it  has  been  found 
that  Canada  possesses  the  greatest 
areas  of  intact  forest  wealth  in  the 
world.  First  as  to  acres,  irrespec- 
tive of  timber  varieties.  Quebec 
alone  still  contained  in  1901,  209,- 
741,463  acres  of  forest  land.  New 
Brunswick  contains  6,250,000  acres. 
Nova  Scotia,  3,932,999  acres;  On- 
tario, 12,800,000  acres;  British 
Columbia,  182,754,560  acres;  Atha- 
basca and  the  Upper  Saskatchewan 
Valley,  unknown,  but  a  region  rich 
in  some  varieties  of  smaller  timber, 
yearly  becoming  more  valuable  as 
an  article  of  internal  commerce. 
The  manifold  uses  for  wood  in 
modern  civilization  have  revolutionized  lumbering  and  the  con- 
sequent value  of  these  vast  areas  of  timber.  Canada  no  longer 
ships  abroad  merely  pine  and  oak.     There  are  more  kinds  of 
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timber  constantly  crawling  out  of  the  forests  into  the  world's 
market  than  there  are  nationalities  in  the  country.  The  modern 
demand  has  brought  the  small  tree  into  the  market.  Economy 
has  become  necessary  as  is  always  the  case  when  stock-taking 
begins.  Pushing  into  the  forest,  not  only  up  the  streams  but 
away  from  them,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  profit  to  use  all  kinds 
of  timber  possible  within  reach  of  the  mill.  The  mill  has  gone 
ahead  of  the  railroad.  The  portable  saw-mill  has  cut  its  way 
through  the  great  timber  areas,  manufacturing  trees  into  a  more 
or  less  finished  product  right  in  the  woods.  It  does  not  pay  to 
move  a  mill  merely  to  follow  the  big  timber,  when  small  timber 
can  be  turned  into  an  article  of  commerce. 

What  are  the  timbers  that  now  enter  Canadian  saw  mills  and 
make  the  heaps  of  sawdust  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  north 
almost  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Alaska?  Pine,  oak,  spruce,  poplar, 
balsam,  birch,  beech,  elm,  hemlock,  cedar,  maple,  hickory,  tamarac 
and  basswood.  In  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  most  of  all  in  British  Columbia  are  still  vast  areas  of  pine 
lands.  In  British  Columbia  the  old  red  Douglas  fir,  known  to 
the  trade  as  "Oregon  pine,","  is  the  leader.  Its  maximum  diameter 
is  30  feet,  its  average  from  5  to  6  feet;  its  average  height  100 
feet.  The  eastern  pines  are  smaller  but  of  equal  quality.  These 
are  especially  valuable,  not  merely  as  lumber  and  boards  but  as 
building,  such  as  bridges  and  ships. 
In  British  Columbia  the  pine  belt 
reaches  as  far  north  as  the  Rockies  ex- 
tend. In  Ontario  and  Quebec  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Abitibi  country  and  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  red 
cedar  which  has  just  about  monopolized 
the  shingle  output  of  Canada;  used 
also  extensively  for  posts,  poles,  in- 
terior finishing,  furniture  and  doors. 
White  pine  is  much  in  demand  for 
window-sashes,  barrels  and  doors. 
Spruce,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
timber  arithmetic  in  Canada,  has 
sprung  into  prominence  as  the  king 
of  pulpwood,  besides  being  generously 
used  for  building  purposes.  Balsam 
has  become  only  second  to  spruce  as  a  pulpwood.  Common  cedar, 
vast  quantities  of  which  are  found  in  four  Provinces,  has  gone 
into  big  figures  for  cedar  blocks,  railroad  ties  and  posts.  Tamarac 
also  has  become  a  huge  factor  in  the  making  of  railroad  ties. 
Hemlock  has  latterly  gotten  into  the  commercial  belt  as  a  good 
substitute  for  coarse  pine  in  building. 

Many  of  these  commercial  timbers  have  become  articles  of  ex- 
port since  the  wholesale  denudation  in  the  United  States.  Classi- 
fied as  to  manufactured  forms  they  embrace  logs,  masts  and  spars. 


doors,  sashes  and  blinds,  matches,  pails,  tubs,  churns,  and  boxes, 
spools  and  spool  woods,  woodpulp  and  pulpwood,  tan-bark,  fire- 
wood, lath,  and  box  shooks. 


Eight-foot  Log  Being  Turned  on  the  Carriage 


Log  Chute  Showing  Log  Striking  Water. 

match  blocks,  piles,  poles  (hop,  hoop  and  telegraph),  posts, 
square  timber,  sleepers  and  railroad  ties,  stave  bolts,  lumber, 
shingles,   staves   and  headings,  paving  blocks,  barrels,  hoops, 


British  Columbia  Tooth  Picks. 

These  products  represent  a  little  world  of  work  and  an  army 
of  workers.  The  man  with  the  axe  in  the  forest  and  the  man 
with  the  pike-pole  on  the  river  drive  have  developed  into  a  vast 
co-relation  of  industries.  Their  total 
output  from  camp,  mill  and  factory 
averages  now  $125,000,000  a  year;  total 
shipments  abroad  as  quoted  above,  $36,- 
330,015.  From  this  it  may  be  deduced 
that  the  annual  amount  of  timber  in 
various  forms  of  manufacture  used  in 
Canada  is  $88,663,985.  This  means 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Dominion  $16  worth  of  timber  con- 
sumed annually.  A  large  part  of  this 
spells  western  development.  The  great 
prairies  of  the  North-West  are  being 
filled  with  people.  The  timber  they 
build  and  furnish  with  comes  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  eastern 
Provinces. 

The  mills  and  factories  which  turn 
out  this  annual  $125,000,000  worth  of  timber  and  wood  manufac- 
tures represent  an  investment  of  $120,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  amount  invested  in  timber  limits.  The  wages  paid  in  Can- 
ada annually  to  the  workers  in  wood  total  $30,000,000.  ^ 

Exports. 

To  itemize  the  vast  aggregate  of  timber  shipments  the  world 
over  would  require  pages.  Canada  sends  planks  and  boards  to 
nineteen  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world,  to  every  continent 
and  across  all  the  seas.  The  whole  value  of  these  planks  and 
boards  that  drift  the  world  over  amounted  in  1903  to  $14,005,788. 
Of  this,  almost  two-fifths  of  the  whole  value  of  shipments,  the 
United  States  were  our  customers  for  $10,571,940;  Great  Britain, 
$1,552,736;  British  Africa,  $141,208;  British  West  Indies,  $111,- 
799;  Argentina,  $873,370,  Chili,  $109,721;  Cuba,  $119,954. 

Spruce  deals  and  others,  except  pine,  Canada  sent  to  nine 
principal  countries  to  the  extent  of  $8,315,404.  Of  this  Great 
Britain  took  the  lion's  share,  $7,643,953  worth;  France,  $128,010; 
United  States,  $257,647.  Of  pine  deals  also  Great  Britain  took 
$3,536,822;  of  pine  square  timber,  $1,294,716.  Of  shingles  the 
United  States  took  $1,596,181;  of  wood  pulp,  $1,795,568;  of  pulp 
wood,  $1,558,560. 

These  are  random  items,  but  they  represent  the  chief  ship- 
ments and  give  a  faint  indication  of  what  our  army  of  wood- 
workers is  doing  for  the  wide  world. 

Now  for  a  few  long  totals  in  arithmetic  to  suggest  how  this 
vast  annual  total  of  $125,000,000  is  distributed  in  production. 
For  the  years  1903-04  the  mills  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  cut  1,122,- 
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800,000  feet.  A  large  percentage  of  this  huge  pile  of  wooden 
millions  were  sent  to  Great  Britain.  Still  in  the  same  Province 
of  Ontario  and  further  west  the  Georgian  Bay  mills  in  1903-04 
cut  1,397,000,000  feet.  Most  of  this  was  pins,  with  perhaps  10 
per  cent,  of  hemlock  and  hard  woods.  Quebec  has  a  similar 
story.  For  the  same  two  years  the  ports  of  Montreal  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  385,218,607  feet.  Ports  east  of  Montreal  sent  748,- 
674,736  feet.  British  Columbia  also  marks  the  years  1903-04  with 
large  figures.  Shipments  abroad  from  the  mountain  province  on 
the  Pacific  totalled  104,438,471  feet.  Clear  across  the  continent 
to  New  Brunswick  and  still  this  wholesale  juggling,  with  the  ever- 
lasting pine  and  spruce  for  the  counters.  Total  shipments  from 
New  Brunswick  to  trans-Atlantic  ports  for  these  two  years  reach 
747,343,598  feet.  From  Nova  Scotia  went  out  in  the  same  period 
197,000,000  feet  from  Miramichi,  and  117,550,000  feet  from 
Halifax. 

The  Future. 

How  long  may  these  annual  almost  cosmic  movements  of  tim- 
ber continue  in  Canada?  The  question  is  being  asked  by  a  few 
fantastic  futurists,  and  fanciful  mathematicians  have  been  busy 


on  the  problem.  The  figures  remind  one  of  astronomy.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion  a  scarcity  of  timber 
is  beginning  to  exist.  But  to  the  north  all  across  the  continent 
extends  the  belt  of  new  timber  areas.  Slowly  the  sawmill  is 
crawling  northward.  What  was  once  thought  to  be  a  wilderness 
of  scrub  is  found  by  the  explorer  to  be  valuable  forests.  Thie 
problem  is  largely  one  of  transportation  rather  than  of  absolute 
supply.  By  actual  exploration,  however,  and  calculations  based 
on  average  rate  of  consumption  the  following  suggestive  table  of 
prophecies  has  been  compiled  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone: — 


Yearly 

Stock.       Consumption.  Duration. 

Pine,  feet                           37,900,000,000    460,631,484  82  years. 

Spruce,  feet                        87,313,438,000    641,239,520  137 

Cedar,  feet                         1,660,000,000     68,777,000  24  " 

"     Ties                          220,000,000       2,703,807  81  " 

"     Posts                           17,500,000         119,072  147  " 

Hard  wood,  feet                      356,000,000      14,082,334  25 

Pulpwood,  cords                     176,783,996         526,865  334  " 


PULP    AND  PAPER 

Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  paper  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  made  from  wood  pulp. 
The  world's  pulp  areas  are  all  in  the  northern  zone. 

Of  the  world's  pulp  areas  Canada  has  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world — mostly  spruce. 
To  manufacture  spruce  into  pulp  requires  unlimited  water. 
Canada's  greatest  aggregation  of  water  powers  is  in  the  spruce  belt. 
Pulpwood,  pulp  and  paper  are  as  indigenous  to  Canada  as  wheat. 

With  6,000,000  population,  Canada  requires  but  a  small  annual  fraction  of  her  potential  paper  manufactures. 
Canada  is  able  to  export  paper-raw-material  and  paper  on  a  large  scale. 

Her  pulp  areas  are  threaded  by  rivers  leading  to  important  lines  of  railway  and  the  sea-board.    She  is  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  her  chief  market  for  pulp. 


By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  Canada  has  pulp  timber 
enough  to  last  5,000  years.    Vast  areas  which,  before  the  advent 


Drive  of  Pulp  Wood  on  the  Goulais  Eivee. 

of  the  wood-pulp  era  in  paper-making,  were  regarded  as  scrub 
forest,  have  become  a  huge  economic  asset.  Figures  are  not 
available  to  express  individual  pulpwood  areas,  but  the  visible 
aggregate  of  pulpwood  is  estimated  at  4,500  million  tons. 

Paper  consumption  is  enormously  increasing,  most  rapidly  in 
the  United  States,  our  best  market  for  wood  pulp.     One  large 


United  States  daily  uses  200  tons  of  paper  every  day.  Such 
Titanic  consumption  of  paper  has  only  been  made  possible  by 
pulp.  The  historical  stand-bys,  rags,  cotton  waste,  straw  and 
vegetable  fibre,  stand  to-day  about  where  they  were  ten  years 
ago  in  paper  production.  Pulp  has  enormously  increased.  In 
Great  Britain  annually  over  $14,500,000  worth  of  pulp  is  used  as 
against  scarcely  more  than  $7,000,000  of  all  other  materials 
combined. 
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What  is  the  statistical  history  of  pulpwood  in  Canada?  The 
following  figures  are  both  interesting  and  conclusive. 

Value  of  Pulpwood  Exported  from  Canada. 

1897,  $741,959.  (U.K.,  $104,138;  U.S.,  $576,720). 

1902,  $2,046,398  (U.K.,  $818,580;  U.S.,  $1,170,480). 

1903,  $3,150,943  (U.K.,  $1,129,173;  U.S.,  $1,795,768). 

In  seven  years  wood  pulp  exports  from  Canada  have  more 
than  quadrupled.  The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  has 
multiplied  itself  by  eight,  while  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  trebled  during  the  same  period.  The  outgo  to  other  coun- 
tries, while  showing  a  similar  expansion,  aggregates  a  small 
total,  showing  that  our  great  natural  markets  for  this  class  of 
semi-manufactured  material  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Canada's  totr.l  output  of  wood  pulp  in  1903  was  $5,219,892,  or 
just  about  $1  per  capita.  In  comparison  to  the  immensity  of  the 
trade  tliis  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  amount  consumed  in  Canada, 
however,  was  '$2,'2{>6,451.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  yet  a  large  importer  of  finer  grades  oi  paper,  is  a  much  better 
showing.  On  the  same  basis  of  consumption,  about  40  cents  a 
head,  what  would 
our  trade  in  wood 
pulp  come  to  with 
the  United  States 
alone?  Not  less 
than  $32,000,000 
per  annum!  Can 
we  aspire  to  a 
lion's  share  of 
this  enormous 
trade?  That  de- 
pends upon  visible 
supplies  of  raw 
material,  on  water 
power,  on  trans- 
portation, on  tar- 
iff regulations  and 
on  demand.  It 
also  depends  upon 
past  progress. 
What  has  already 
been  done? 

In  1881  there 
were  but  five 
pulp  mills  in 
Canada,  with  a 
total  turn-over  of 
$6,300.  Ten  years 
later  (still  in  the 
infancy   of   pulp ) 

the  mills  had  multiplied  by  five  and  the  output  increased 
to  $1,057,810.  In  1903,  twenty-two  years  after  the  beginning,  the 
number  of  mills  was  39,  total  daily  capacity  1,250  tons,  total 
output  $5,218,892,  total  investment  more  than  $15,000,000.  The 
output  has  been  multiplied  by  8,  and  the  number  of  mills  by 
61/2.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  increment  of  1903  ovef  1891 
is  five  times  that  of  1891  over  1881. 

The  present  forty  mills  of  Canada,  which  for  nine  months  in 
the  year  chew  our  spruce  forests  into  pulp,  are  like  mice  nibbling 
at  a  wooden  mountain.  The  visible  4,500  million  tons  of  pulp- 
wood in  our  forests  require  more  mills.  What  hinders  Canada 
from  multiplying  her  pulp  mills?  Is  it  raw  material?  She  has 
all  but  a  monopoly.  Water  power?  Water  in  dynamic  forms  is 
abundant  in  the  spruce  belt.  Of  a  total  110,630  h.p.  already  in 
commission,  102,960  h.p.,  or  90  per  cent.,  represents  water  power. 
Is  it  lack  of  transportation?  Railways  and  navigable  rivers  have 
settled  and  are  still  settling  that  in  conjunction  with  two  oceans, 
both  fringed  with  pulp  forests.    The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  ex- 


1.  The  Kiordan  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  Merritton. 

3  and  5.  Canada  Paper  Co.  Ltd 
i.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp 


pected  to  tap  vast  areas  of  pulpwood  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  af- 
fording an  outlet  for  the  pulp  of  the  latter  Province  by  means  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  pulp  lands  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  are  already  accessible  by  both  rail  and 
water. 

What  then  is  lacking?  Markets.  These  are  bound  to  develop^ 
The  world's  visible  supply  of  pulp  is  visibly  and  rapidly  declin- 
ing. The  world's  demand  for  paper  is  visibly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  the  United  States.  There  the  call 
for  Canadian  pulp  practically  began  six  years  ago.  Here  is  the 
story  of  it. 

Value  of  Pulpwood  Exponted  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

1898  1900  1903 

$368,633  $1,405,052  $1,867,023 

The  synopsis  of  this  story  is  an  increase  in  five  years  of  nearly 
500  per  cent.,  or  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  One  great  cause  has 
contributed  to  this— the  enormous  increase  of  paper  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  typified  by  an  annual  consumption  of  60,000 
tons,  costing  $24€,000,  by  one  New  York  daily  alone.  This  is  the 
paper  fiend  that  has  stripped  the  pulp  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Thirty  per  cent, 
of  all  pulp  used 
in  the  United 
States  now  comes 
from  Canada. 
Four  of  the  larg- 
e  s  t  mills,  which 
recently  withdrew 
from  the  General 
Paper  Company, 
now  acquire  all 
their  pulp  from 
Canada.  United 
States  paper  con- 
cerns have  grab- 
bed a  big  percent- 
age of  the  best 
pulp  propositions 
in  Canada.  Uni- 
ted States  capital 
has  lately  been  in- 
vested in  Cana- 
dian pulp  areas  on 
a  large  scale — and 
yet  on  as  small  a 
scale  as  possible. 
Most  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  firms 
established  in  this 
country   have  set 

u]3  pulp  mills  alone,  preferring  to  manufacture  paper  in  their  own 
country,  having  in  many  cases  paper  mills  already  established 
there.  Some  have  merely  acquired  pulp  areas  and  ship  out  pulp- 
wood to  be  ground  in  their  own  mills.  Others  buy  pulpwood  direct 
from  this  country,  costing  when  laid  down  at  United  States  mills 
$11  a  cord.  Canada  in  all  but  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  so  far 
been  charitable  enough  to  let  $1,500,000  worth  of  pulpwood  an- 
nually go  across  the  border  to  United  States  mills. 

The  pulp  areas  of  the  United  States  have  gone  into  literature. 
Those  of  Canada  are  helping  to  make  the  world's  work  and  the 
world's  paper.  With  an  export  tariff  on  pulp  timber  our  ship- 
ments of  pulp  and  of  paper  to  the  United  States  must  enor- 
mously increase.  Geography  demands  it.  And  the  United  States 
will  soon  lead  the  world  in  its  per  capita  consumption  of  paper. 

As  to  Great  Britain  what?  As  yet  we  send  but  71/3  per  cent, 
of  the  raw  material  required  to  make  the  United  Kingdom's  an- 
nual million  tons  of  paper.   Why  not  more?    Transportation  is  a 


2.  The  Laureiitide  Paper  ("o  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere. 
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partial  barrier,  but  comparatively  ineffectual  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  facts.  The  eflfective  reason  thus  far  has  been  Scandinavia, 
the  pulp  areas  of  which  now  supply  86  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's 
annual  demand.  But  Norway  and  Sweden  are  but  a  patch  com- 
pared to  Canada,  and  the  pulp  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
fading  away.    What  are  the  facts  and  figures  of  this? 

Value  of  Wood  Pulp  Exported  from  Scandinavia. 

1888.  1895.  1901. 

$5,548,167  $5,709,680  $6,330,987 

Increase  in  fourteen  years,  $782,820,  or  about  7  per  cent. 
Increase  in  Canadian  expoi'ts  for  the  same  period,  2,000  per 
cent. ! 

Independent  of  geography,  and  in  spite  of  long  distance 
transportation,  the  odds  as  compared  to  Scandinavia,  based  on  in- 
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The  Great  West  Saddleey  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

crease  of  exports,  are  2,000  to  7  in  favor  of  Canada.  One  reason 
of  this  is  the  superior  milling  quality  and  toughness  of  Canadian 
spruce  fibre.  And  even  if  Imperial  preferential  trade  should  carry 
in  Great  Britain,  with  pulp  still  on  the  free  list,  Canada's  pulp 
exports  should  still  gain  rapidly  on  Norway  and  Sweden. 

There  are  possibiHties  also  of  a  healthy  trade  based  on  an  al- 
ready existent  demand  in  France  for  Canadian  pulp.  Australia, 
too,  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  are  get- 
ting into  the  ring.  We  shall  ship  from  British  Columbia  to 
Japan,  when  that  country  has  decided  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,  for  the  pulp  forests  of  British  Columbia  are 
within  easy  reach  of  large  rivers  and  unriyalled  water  powers, 
and  owing  to  the  damp  climate. of  the  coast  the  spruce  of  that 
country  is  remarkably  free  to  pulp.  East,  west  and  south  the 
product  of  the  pulp  mills  of  Canada  must  go  in  annually  increas- 
ing quantities.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  of  natural 
law,  in  which  natural  law  is  sure  to  win. 

That  pulp  and  paper  making  in  this  country  is  not  merely  a 
paper  proposition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  perhaps  the  greatest  paper  consumer  in  Great  Britain, 
with  a  company  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  is  about  to  invest  $5,- 
000,000  in  pulp  lands,  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  a  pulp  railway  in 
Newfoundland,  whose  only  advantage  over  Canada  is  slightly 
cheaper  labor  and  the  comparative  nearness  of  material  to  ship- 
ping point  and  of  shipping  point  to  market. 

The  undoubted  economic  future  of  the  pulp  industry  in  Can- 
ada is  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Canada  is  able  to  ship  pulp  at 
a  profit — always  reduced  by  the  freight  charges.  Experience  has 
shown  that  where  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  been  combined  the 


enterprise  has  been  still  more  profitable.  When  pulp  mills  alone 
were  put  up  there  was  sometimes  a  loss,  usually  in  the  case  of 
foreign  investors  who  did  not  understand  the  economics  of  pulp 
and  did  not  look  well  after  the  business.  With  90  per  cent,  of  the 
power  in  pulp  mills  classed  as  water  power,  it  becomes  easy  to 
extend  that  cheap  power  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  to  run 
both  paper  and  pulp  mill.  An  immense  advantage  in  concentra- 
tion, too,  is  the  fact  that  screenings  from  the  pulp  mill  can  thus 
be  got  at  first  hand  for  the  stiffening  of  coarse  paper. 

Already  Canada  has  made  a  strong  showing  in  the  paper 
field.  Her  own  mills  consume  annually  two-fifths  of  her  total 
output  of  pulp.  Much  of  this  is  used  in  making  news  print,  of 
which  this  country  is  able  to  supply  a  large  percentage  of  the 
local  demand.  Much  also  is  used  in  making  cardboard  and  the 
coarser  varieties  of  paper,  not  only  in  wrapping,  roof  paper  and 
wall  paper,  but  in  such  grades  as  registry  and  bond,  Canadian 
makes  of  which  are  rapidly  driving  out  the  British  product. 

A  marked  impetus  to  paper-making  in  Canada  was  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Ontario  Government  imposing  an  export  tax  on  logs. 
The  recent  reorganization  of  the  "Soo"  industries,  which  col- 
lapsed under  the  wildcat  financiering  of  Clergue,  is  another  chap- 
ter in  the  story,  additional  leaves  of  which  are  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a  $2,000,000  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Fort  Frances,  and 
a  million  dollar  plant  at  Dryden  in  New  Ontario. 

In  paper  shipments  abroad  Canada  has  made  striking  advances. 
The  following  figures  are  eloquent  enough. 

Value  of  Unprinted  Paper  Exported  to  Great  Britain. 

1898.  1900.  1902. 

$10,780  $490,794  $402,259 

The  value  of  Canadian  paper  exports  increased  in  five  years 
2,500  per  cent.  That  of  the  United  States  decreased  II  per  cent. 
This  again  is  partly  due  to  the  tremendous  home  consumption 
of  the  United  States,  which  must  always  have  an  expanding  in- 
fluence on  Canada.  In  1903  Canada  shipped  to  the  United  States 
wall  paper  worth  $45,485.  The  trade  with  Australia,  judged  from 
recent  enquiries  from  Australian  firms,  is  bound  to  increase  ra- 
pidly, more  especially  in  butter  paper.  The  trade  with  Japan  is 
even  more  economically  certain  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
British  Columbia  pulp  areas.  Finally  much  depends  on  Cana- 
dian legislation  affecting  the  exportation  of  pulpwood  and  pulp, 
and  an  increased  market  in  the  United  States  for  Canadian  paper. 


The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beockville. 

Much  also  depends  on  an  increased  local  demand  based  on  the 
growth  in  population. 

All  things  considered,  the  future  of  both  pulp  and  paper  in 
Canada  is  exceedingly  bright. 


rUKlNl  1  UKb. 

FurnitTire  manufacturing  in  Canada  represents  a  century  of 
development.  Canada  now  contains  169  furniture  factories.  These 
factories  are  valued  at  nearly  $8,000,000.  They  employ  nearly 
7,000  hands,  and  distribute  annually  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
wages.    Their  annual  output  is  valued  at  nearly  $8,000,000. 

The  furniture  industry  in  Canada  occupies  a  rather  unique 
relation  to  the  growth  of  the  country.  It  represents  a  story  re- 
plete with  contrasts :  first  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  pro- 
duction, the  hand  method  and  modern  machinery;  second,  the 
old  and  the  new  in  evolution,  from  primitive  tastes  and  crude 
styles  to  the  elaborate  and  the  ornate;  third,  from  an  early 
abundance  of  native  wood  suitable  to  the  pocket  and  the  taste 
of  the  purchaser,  to  the  importation  of  fine  woods,  keeping  pace 
with  a  rapid  advance  in  luxury,  and  making  the  Canadian  furni- 
ture factory  a  market  for  other  countries. 

A  country  which  adds  rapidly  to  its  population,  and  to  its 
wealth  and  per  capita  purchasing  power  in  an  even  greater  ratio, 
and  that  starts  on  the  race  in  the  development  of  large  cities  and 
big  towns  without 
appreciably  i  n  - 
creasing  its  im- 
ports of  furni- 
ture, may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  fur- 
niture producer  of 
the  best  class.  A 
comparison  of  ths 
following  state- 
ments  will  demon- 
strate that  Can- 
ada has  learned 
the  lesson  or  self- 
help  in  the  high- 
est degree  from 
her  workers  i  n 
wood. 

In  1904  Cana- 
dian factories 
turned  out — based 
on  a  legitimate  in- 
crease over  the 
census  figures  of 
1901 — not  less  than 
$7,500,000  worth 
of  furniture.  In 
1904  Canada  im- 
ported furniture 
worth  $582,292. 

Therefore  the  imports  of  furniture,  80  per  cent,  of  it  from  the 
United  States,  were  equal  in  value  to  only  about  8  per  cent,  of 
Canadian  fm-niture  manufactures. 

These  statements  epitomize  the  fact  that  Canada  has  taken 
rank  as  a  furniture  manufacturing  country,  not  only  on  a  large 
scale,  but  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  development  of  fine 
art  in  furniture.  Being  largely  a  wooden  country,  there  was 
really  no  excuse  for  Canada  failing  to  count  the  furniture  factory 
as  one  of  her  leading  economic  assets.  The  early  settler  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  establishment  when  he  made  his  own  table, 
chairs  and  bed  for  his  log  house  in  the  clearing.  The  main  prob- 
lem then  was  to  get  a  plane  surface  supported  on  four  legs.  This 
is  the  only  furniture  problem  still  in  some  shacks  up  in  the  lum- 
ber woods  or  the  northern  wheat  lands  and  the  mining  camps, 
where  factories  never  hum.  But  to  make  the  highest  class  of 
modern  furniture  demanded  by  both  use  and  fashion  in  a  big 


1  and  4.  Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers  Ltd.,  Woodstock  and  Seaforth. 
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city  is  a  swing  to  the  other  extreme.  These  extremes  meet  in  the 
Canadian  furniture  factory. 

Thirty  Years  of  Progress  in  House  Furnishings. 

Furniture  making  in  Canada  has  been  coincident  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Canadian  home.  A  generation  ago  the  majority  of 
Canadians  lived  in  the  country.  Simple  tastes  were  dominant. 
It  was  the  era  of  the  wooden  bedstead,  the  hand-made  deal  table 
and  the  heavy  common  chairs.  To  furnish  an  average  country 
home  meant  to  buy  a  dozen  chairs,  two  bedsteads,  two  tables,  one 
for  the  kitchen  and  one  for  the  dining-room — whenever  there  was 
one — and  occasionally  one  for  the  parlor  if  that  also  happened  to 
exist.  A  cupboard  served  all  the  purposes  of  both  sideboard  and 
dresser,  even  before  the  common  bureau  came  in.  The  local  cabi- 
net maker  was  able  to  furnish  almost  everything  required  in  the 
way  of  heavy  furniture  for  the  village  and  the  farmhouse. 

The  average  Canadian  home  to-day  is  a  vastly  different  insti- 
tution.   Travel  on  the  part  of  townspeople  and  social  intercourse 

among  country 
folk  have  widened 
the  sphere  of  lux- 
ury. Tastes  have 
developed  coinci- 
dent with  the 
means  of  gratify- 
ing them.  In  its 
day  the  primitive 
furniture  factory 
was  an  immense 
taste  developer. 
The  home-made  or 
village-made  arti- 
cle was  solid  and 
substantial,  but  it 
lacked  finish.  The 
manufacturer  em- 
ployed skilled  la- 
bor and  division 
of  labor.  A  de- 
gree of  style  and 
finish  became  pos- 
sible at  not  much 
greater  cost  than 
the  plain  article 
made  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 
And  as  there 
was  unlimited 

wood  in  the  cormtry  the  evolution  of  the  furniture  factory  began 
at  rather  an  earlier  date  than  most  other  industries.  For  Cana- 
dian people  were  learning  how  to  furnish  homes. 

After  a  few  decades  of  home  evolution  the  direct  economic  re- 
lation between  the  home  and  the  furniture  factory  became  estab- 
lished. The  parlor  became  a  fact  in  the  farmhouse,  and  the 
drawing-room  in  the  city  and  the  town.  To-day  the  best  city 
homes  of  Canada  will  compare  favorably  in  style  and  in  luxury 
of  appointments  with  the  best  homes  on  the  continent.  As  there 
was  more  ground-room  per  capita  than  in  older  and  smaller  coun- 
tries, and  as  building  materials  were  then  cheap,  Canadian  houses 
were  built  on  a  large  scale.  This  meant  more  furniture  per  head 
of  population.  To-day  an  inventory  of  the  average  city  home,  of 
the  average  town  home,  and  of  nearly  every  home  in  the  country 
districts,  would  show  that  the  furniture  in  these  homes  is  the  ex- 
clusive product  of  Canadian  factories,  employing  Canadian  labor 
and  still  manufacturing  largely  from  Canadian  woods. 
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The  most  common  and  elaborately  furnished  office  contains 
desks  and  chairs  made  in  Canadian  factories.  The  most  stylish 
church,  the  most  modern  school,  and  the  most  elaborate  theatre 
are  equipped  from  Canadian  factories.  The  largest  and  finest 
hotel  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent,  has  been 
furnished  almost  exclusively  from  the  products  of  these  factor- 
ies. And  no  matter  what  the  luxury,  or  the  specialty,  the  Cana- 
dian factory  is  found  able  to  supply  the  demand,  except  in  the 
purely  fanciful  or  the  archaic. 

Importations  of  Wood. 

As  regards  art  furniture,  so  rapidly  has  the  demand  outgrown 
the  supply,  that  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  go  abroad 
for  high  grades  of  woods  and  veneers  which  cannot  be  procured  in 
Canadian  forests.  In  former  years  people  were  satisfied  with 
maple,  elm  and  beech  stained  to  imitate  oak  or  walnut.  Nor- 
mally such  imitation  woods  would  not  have  been  materially 
cheaper  than  real  oak  and  real  walnut.  But  Canada's  real  oak 
had  gone  abroad,  most  of  it  into  British  ships,  and  the  walnut, 
once  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  settler,  had  been  used  for  rail 
fences  and  log  houses.  Only  three  years  ago  there  died  in  Kent 
County,  Ontario,  a  farmer  who  confessed  to  the  writer  that  he 
had  been  born  in  a  log  house  built  of  solid  walnut.  Unable  to 
make  tables  out  of  fence  rails,  the  Canadian  furniture  maker  was 
forced  to  send  abroad  for  material  in  fine  woods. 

In  1904  Canada  imported  for  purposes  of  manufacture  as  fol- 
lows:— Sawed  boards,  $176,079 j  lumber  manufactured,  $63,372; 
veneers  of  wood,  $149,222;  cherry,  chestnut,  gumwood,  hickory 
and  whitewood,  $437,419;  mahogany,  $138,388;  oak,  $1,492,577; 
rosewood,  $2,397;  Spanish  cedar,  $4,630;  walnut,  $57,770;  white 
ash,  $97,  479;  teak,  ebony,  etc.,  $6,473. 

These  imports  were  for  all  purposes,  and  not  specifically  for 
furniture  making  alone.  Much  of  the  oak,  for  instance,  which 
bulks  to  more  than  all  others  combined  was  used  for  house-fin- 
ishings, piano  and  organ  building,  etc. 

The  Modern  Furniture  Factory. 

Manufacturing  high-grade  furniture  from  such  materials  has 
called  into  requisition  the  most  modern  improved  machinery. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  development  in  the  furniture 
trade  has  been  the  inauguration  of  more  complete  and  scientific 
methods  of  making.  For  general  purpose  lines  it  is  certain  that 
no  factories  anywhere  are  able  to  produce  better  or  cheaper  goods 
than  these  factories.  In  most  of  the  more  finished  lines  the  same 
may  be  said.  Canadian  workmanship,  skill  and  capital  invested 
in  labor-saving  and  perfecting  machinery  are  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  world's  making  of  high- class  furnitui'e.  Makers  have 
spared  no  pains,  travel  and  expense  to  study  foreign  and  fash- 
ionable models.  They  have  made  it  possible  for  the  connoisseur 
in  art  furniture  to  buy  such  from  mills  in  his  own  city  or  town 
and  to  a  great  extent  made  from  Canadian  wood.  In  many  cases 
this  has  been  achieved  at  an  enormous  expense. 

A  large  furniture  factory  such  as  one  of  scores  which  may  be 
seen  in  Ontario  towns  and  cities  is  no  longer  a  sort  of  refined 
planing-mill,  such  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  early  days  when  a  few 
saws  and  lathes,  and  a  row  of  hand-benches,  carpenters'  tools, 
paint  pots  and  brushes  comprised  most  of  the  plant.  The  mod- 
ern factory  is  usually  among  the  very  largest  institutions  in  the 
place,  often  four  stories  in  height,  and  nearly  always  built  of 
brick.  Inside  it  is  a  cosmos  of  specialized  activities  beginning 
with  the  lumber  department  downstairs  with  its  saws  and  plan- 
ers, and  on  through  all  the  intermediate  grades  until  a  plank 
from  the  forest  becomes  a  piece  of  high  art  furniture  on  the  top 
floor,  polished,  grained  and  upholstered,  ready  for  the  most  ex- 
quisitely appointed  home. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  perfection  of  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Canada  has  reached  high-water  mark  for  the 
present  at  least.  With  an  abnormal  scarcity  of  houses  in  nearly 
all  towns  and  cities,  the  local  demand  for  furniture  cannot  now 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  This,  of  course,  is 
largely  offset  by  the  expansion  in  population  westward.   Most  of 


these  settlers,  however,  do  not  for  a  term  of  years  require  any- 
thing but  common  furniture.  Many  of  them — particularly  those 
from  the  United  States — bring  furniture  with  them  as  settlers' 
effects.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  increase  of  home-build- 
ing in  that  new  coimtry  will  duplicate  that  of  older  Canada  at 
an  earlier  period.  With  the  rapid  extension  of  industrial  centres 
in  the  east  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  west,  a  much  larger 
local  market  for  furniture  must  develop.  This,  of  course,  must 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  in  some  respects  forever,  be  offset  by  the 
fact  that  labor  is  high  and  that  raw  material  is  constantly  get- 
ting higher. 

The  Threatened  Over-Pro  duction. 

With  the  recent  enormous  production  of  furniture  in  Cana- 
dian factories  there  has  arisen  an  over-accumulation,  to  cope 
with  which  factories  have  been  running  on  slightly  reduced  hours. 
This  does  not  affect  the  manufacturers  of  such  specialties  as 
mantels  and  grates,  springs  and  mattresses,  iron  and  brass  bed- 
steads and  office  furniture.  In  all  special  and  distinctive  lines 
there  is  still  an  expansive  tendency.  In  general  lines  some 
stringency  has  been  felt.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
undue  accumulation  of  factories,  many  of  which  were  made  pos- 
sible by  a  high  tariff  under  the  National  Policy,  and  many  bonused 
into  existence  by  small  municipalities.  With  the  lowering  of  the 
tariff,  foreign  competition  has  lessened  profits,  without  appre- 
ciably lessening  cost  of  production.  In  the  case  of  bonused  fac- 
tories, some  have  been  subsisting  on  the  bonus.  Once  there  was 
in  Ontario  a  feverish  fashion  of  bonusing  industries,  especially 
those  which  employed  skilled  labor.  The  fashion  is  happily  dy- 
ing out.  In  one  small  city  in  Ontario,  within  the  past  decade, 
two  mammoth  furniture  factories  have  been  established.  Neither 
asked  for  a  bonus,  but  each  got  a  loan  from  the  municipality  at 
6  per  cent,  and  a  20-years'  exemption. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  is  simply  suf- 
fering from  its  first  attack  of  congestion.  This  has  been  partly 
met,  if  not  obviated,  by  the  formation  four  years  ago  of  the 
Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  syndicate  to  prevent  over-production.  The  present  condition,  at 
all  events,  has  served  as  a  wholesome  object  lesson,  and  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  furniture  trade  in  this  country  will  without 
a  doubt  demonstrate  the  existence  of  sounder  and  more  careful 
economics.  Many  of  the  brainiest  and  most  practical  men  in  the 
country  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  men  who  have  studied  the  furn- 
iture business  from  the  carpenter's  and  cabinet-maker's  bench 
up.  With  a  certainty  of  expanding  home  markets,  these  men 
may  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  to  develop  not 
only  a  larger  trade  at  home,  but  a  freer  movement  of  Canadian 
furniture  abroad. 


Thomas  Okgak  and  Piano  Co.,  Woodstock. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


On  a  spot  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  which  forty  years  ago  was  a 
down-town  commons  full  of  marsh  and  scrub,  now  stands  a  church 
containing  a  four-manual,  hundred-stop  pipe  organ,  costing  not 
less  than  $40,000.  That  organ  was  made  in  Canada.  One  quite 
as  big  and  almost  as  costly,  made  by  a  Quebec  firm,  stands  in 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Montreal.  This  also  was  made  in  a  coun- 
try which  a  century  ago  still  echoed  to  the  Indian's  tom-tom. 

In  no  line  of  industry  has  the  progress  of  Canada  in  the  self- 
manufactured  arts  of  civilization  been  more  evident  than  in  the 
making  of  musical  instruments.  The  best  church  organs  in  Can- 
ada, numbered  by  scores,  are  the  direct  and  exclusive  work  of  all- 
Canadian  firms.  In  upright  pianos  there  are  at  least  seven  makes 
in  Ontario  alone  which  are  equal  to  the  best  made  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  superior  of  all  but  a  few  choicest  makes.  Even 
were  quality  alone  to  be  considered,  representing  long  and  per- 
sistent study,  the  most  skilled  workmanship  and  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  production,  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and  or- 
gans, not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  instruments,  would  stand  as 
a  monument  to  two  generations  of  progress  in  Canada. 

From  Reed  Organ  to  Pipe  Organ. 

The  development  of  art  in  a  new  country  is  necessarily  slow. 
Canada  has  had  her  full  share  of  obstacles.  Settlers  of  a  century 
ago  had  what  music  they  might  get  from  an  English  clarionet,  a 
flute  or  a  little  flat  piano  brought  across  the  ocean.  The  majority 
of  our  forbears  had  to  be  content  with  the  wind  in  the  forests, 
the  howling  of  wolves,  and  the  strenuous  hymn  raised  at  the 
Sabbath  meeting  by  one  of  the  musical  brethren. 

Cabinet  organs,  of  course,  preceded  pianos.  Canada  owes  a 
big  debt  to  the  little  reed  organ.  The  first  of  these  civilized  in- 
struments that  came  into  general  use  in  this  country  were  made 
in  the  United  States.  They  were  good  ones — principally  two 
makes :  one  from  Vermont,  the  other  from  Massachusetts. 
Scarcely  larger  than  a  street  hurdy-gurdy  is  to-day,  they  ran  into 
hundreds  of  dollars  each.  Few  could  aff'ord  such  luxuries.  When 
one  came  into  a  settlement  it  was  an  occasion  for  a  general  re- 
■  joicing. 

Study  of  these  excellent  instruments  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  pioneer  makes  of  reed  organs  in  Canada.  Fortunately 
they  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  of  that  there  was  no  lack.  The 
little  organ  shop  soon  became  an  institution  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages.  They  grew  into  factories.  Most  of  the  factories 
are  standing  to-day,  some  of  them  mammoth  institutions  five 
stories  in  height.  One  which  sends  its  organs  into  half  the  civil- 
ized countries  of  the  world  occupies  two  blocks  in  a  small  city  in 
Ontario.  From  the  making  of  reed  organs  these  factories  devel- 
oped first  into  the  manufacture  of  small  pipe  organs,  later  into 
piano-building. 

The  Canadian  piano  is  less  than  seventy  years  old.  When  the 
first  ones  were  made,  Winnipeg,  now  the  Chicago  of  Canada,  was 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort.  The  last  ten  years  represents  a 
cycle  of  phenomenal  expansion.  There  are  in  Canada  to-day 
twentj'-five  piano  factories,  either  exclusive  or  in  combination 
with  parlor  and  pij^e  organ  factories.  The  aggregate  output  in 
1904  was  not  less  than  15,000  instruments.  The  value  of  these, 
at  an  average  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  $250,  amounts  to  $3,- 
750,000.  Of  this  output,  Toronto  alone,  with  eight  firms,  pro- 
duced about  66  per  cent.  Taking  Toronto  as  an  analytical  base, 
the  distribution  of  the  output  according  to  firms  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single  decade  are  both  Contained  in  the  following: 


A  Decade  of  Development. 

Firms.  1894.  1904. 

Pianos     Hands    Pianos  Hands 
Firms.  Made.  Employed.  Made.  Employed. 


  1,560 

150 

3,120 

300 

  728 

100 

1,820 

205 

  f  783 

60 

2,180 

180 

  312 

40 

1,300 

125 

  260 

25 

1,040 

100 

  156 

15 

884 

90 

  208 

15 

780 

60 

416 

60 

4,007 

405 

11,270 

1,120 

In  ten  years  the  annual  output  of  pianos  in  Canada  has  in- 
creased 300  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  has 
been  multiplied  in  about  the  same  ratio.  This  is  a  page  in  the 
spelling-book  of  luxury,  and  a  fair  indication  that  Canadians  as 
a  people  have  not  only  the  taste  but  the  practical  means  for  the 
refinements  of  life. 

Imports  of  Pianos. 

Let  us  briefiy  compare  this  with  the  imports  of  pianos.  In 

1902  they  were  valued  at  $105,347;  in  1903,  $126,931.  Which 
means  that  the  total  value  of  pianos  coming  into  Canada  under  a 
30  per  cent,  tariff  is  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  home- 
made product;  and  these  600  or  more  instruments  were  mainly 
of  the  cheaper  varieties,  with  an  occasional  grand  piano.  Cana- 
dians no  longer  need  to  go  abroad  for  the  very  best  makes  in  up- 
rights, cabinet  grands  or  baby  grands. 

As  the  United  States  duty  on  pianos  is  45  per  cent.,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  number  of  pianos  exported  from  Canada  in 

1903  was  only  367 — Just  about  one  a  day— with  a  total  value  of 
$65,299.  And  even  though  the  duty  were  levelled  to  the  Cana- 
dian rate  the  home  market  is  expanding  rapidly  enough  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  surplus  energy  of  manufacturers. 

Now  as  to  importations  of  semi-manufactured  material  in 
"parts,"  the  following  statements  are  suggestive: 

Pianos,  parts  of,  imported  in  1902   $153,499 

Pianos,  parts  of,  imported  in  1903   140,187 

The  value,  therefore,  of  imported  "parts,"  being  actions,  keys, 
strings,  etc.,  in  1903,  was  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  approximate  value 
of  all  manufactured  pianos  for  that  year.  This  will  explain  the 
suggestive  fact  that  there  are  now  five  firms  in  Canada  making 
piano  actions,  strings,  keys,  etc.,  employing  in  1894,  121  hands; 
in  1904,  355  hands.  Their  business  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
their  premises  are  being  enlarged.  Imported  actions  are  steadily 
becoming  fewer  in  number;  some  day  they  may  vanish  altogether. 

The  Piano  a  Barometer  of  Culture. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  piano  in  Canada 
is  driving  out  the  reed  organ.  This  is  notably  true  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  beginning  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Far  West.  Or- 
gans bought  for  $125  ten  years  ago  are  being  exchanged  in  car- 
loads every  day  for  pianos.  Pianos  bought  ten  years  ago  are  be- 
ing exchanged  for  better  pianos.  This  is  an  evidence  of  growing 
culture  and  of  a  prosperity  able  to  afford  luxuries.  Manufac- 
turers who  a  few  years  ago  turned  out  only  organs  have  added 
piano  factories  to  their  plants.  The  piano  factory  addition  has 
outgrown  the  organ  factory  which  is  now  the  appendix.  Makes 
of  pianos  have  multiplied.  Standard  makes — and  of  these  Can- 
ada has  a  large  number — have  been  refined  and  perfected  into  al- 
most ideal  instruments,  able  to  stand  the  most  critical  tests. 
Two  firms  in  Toronto  sell  no  piano  less  than  $450.    Another  is 
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now  making  expensive  uprights  with  inlaid  cases,  costing  $800 
each.  All  the  leading  firms  make  grand  pianos.  Inventions  have 
been  added  along  the  most  modern  artistic  and  mechanical  lines. 
New  styles  of  pianos,  with  improvements  before  conceded  to  be 
impossible  by  United  States  makers,  have  been  introduced  by 
Canadian  makers,  whose  instruments  now  range  from  the  finest 
grand  to  the  so-called  "commercial"  piano,  which  is  doing  its 
large  share  of  driving  out  the  reed  organ. 

The  most  radical  change  in  piano-making  occurred  years  ago 
when  the  old  square  piano  was  abandoned  for  the  upright.  This 
called  for  changes  in  actions,  frames  and  cases.  The  latest  mod- 
ern machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  leading  factories.  The 
great  labor-saving  improvements  have  been  in  the  making  of 
cases.  Where  forty  years  ago  the  handsaw,  the  jack-plane  and 
the  sandpaper  converted  planks  into  a  piano  case,  the  buzz-saw, 
the  steam  planer,  the  steam  polisher  and  the  steam  finisher  and 
the  hydraulic  press  for  putting  on  veneers  have  reduced  the  build- 
ing of  cases  to  an  exact  science,  and  rendered  possible  the  enor- 


end  and  none  in  the  middle.  There  are  in  Canada  eight 
firms  making  pipe  organs.  The  demand  for  their  output  is  ra- 
pidly expanding.  Two  of  these  firms  are  mammoth  concerns, 
making  organs  as  good  as  any  on  the  continent.  Both  have 
crossed  the  border  into  the  United  States  in  spite  of  an  almost 
prohibitive  duty.  The  world's  greatest  organists  have  performed 
on  these  Canadian-made  instruments  and  found  nothing  to  criti- 
cize, but  much  to  admire.  In  the  smaller  makes  of  pipe  organs 
there  is  a  rapidly -increasing  demand,  with  new  churches  going  up 
in  the  west  and  north,  and  small  churches  being  enlarged.  A 
score  of  firms  are  making  reed  organs  which  still  do  pioneer 
work  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  west.  The  output  of  these  fac- 
tories is  constantly  increasing,  in  spite  of  competition  from  the 
cheaper  grades  of  pianos. 

In  band  instruments  Canadian  makers  are  not  behind-hand. 
Several  firms  are  engaged  in  this  specialized  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, two  of  them  being  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other  on 
a  main  street  of  Toronto.     Most  of   their  output  supplies  the 


mous  yearly  output  of  15,000  pianos.  These  improvements  save 
the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men.  They  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  rapidly-growing  demand  and  the  extension 
of  markets.  Yet  more  hands  than  ever  before  are  employed  in 
order  to  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  requirements. 

Evolution  of  the  Organ. 

In  the  manufacture  of  organs  Canada  has  a  distinctive  record. 
The  range  is  to-day  from  $40,000  to  $65,  with  just  about  every 
kind  of  instrument  between  the  two  extremes  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  out  of  reeds,  bellows  and  keys.  Canada  manufactures 
pipe  organs,  in  various  sizes,  down  to  $1,000  each;  cabinet  or- 
gans in  styles  even  more  numerous  than  pianos,  vocalions,  pedal 
reed  organs  for  small  churches,  combination  pipe  and  reed  or- 
giins  and  compensating  pipe  organs.  This  is  a  long  step  from  the 
yellow-keyed,  spindle-legged  melodeon,  with  two  stops  at  each 


home  demand,  which,  of  course,  in  the  very  finest  lines  is  still 
supplemented  by  importations  from  leading  European  houses. 

Among  the  fine  arts  none  is  advancing  so  rapidly  in  Canada  as 
music.  This  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  There 
are  twice  as  many  students  of  the  piano  in  Toronto  as  in  any 
city  of  its  size  on  the  continent.  Four  colleges  of  music,  not  to 
mention  the  scores  of  private  teachers  and  more  than  a  dozen 
ladies'  colleges,  are  constantly  turning  out  an  increased  number 
of  pupils,  augmenting  the  annual  demand  for  musical  instru- 
ments. 

This  is  the  flower.  The  branches  and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
must  be  found  in  the  country  at  large;  on  the  prairies  of  the 
North-West,  where  in  little  wooden  houses  may  be  seen  pianos  and 
organs  sent  from  the  east;  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  and 
rural  sections  of  eastern  Canada,  where  a  similar  story  is  in  con- 
stant process  of  making. 


MILLING 

The  Canadian  milling  industry  ranks,  in  the  value  of  its 
annual  output,  second  only  to  that  of  lumbering.  Out  of  a  total 
of  some  2,500  mills,  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
fully  200  have  capacities  of  over  200  barrels  per  day,  whilst  the 
largest  mills  are  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  five  thousand 
barrels  every  twenty-four  hours;  and  one  company,  with  its  three 
mills,  has  a  total  daily  capacity  of  thirteen  thousand  barrels. 
The  value  produced  has  increased  annually.  In  1871  the  output 
aggregated  $39,135,919.  In  1881  the  total  was  $41,772,372,  and 
in  1891  it  grew  to  $52,423,286.  A  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  present  output  at  $70,000,000. 

Milling,  Past  and  Present. 

Like  the  lumbering  industry,  the  production  of  cereals  began 
at  the  earliest  period  of  the  country's  history.  Our  forefathers, 
the  first  settlers,  did  their  own  milling.  For  the  purpose  a 
hoUowed-out  stump,  with  a  hand  mortar,  or  a  primitive  grind- 
ing machine  operated  by  hand,  was  used.  But  with  the  growth 
ot  settlements,  small  custom  ^ist  mills  appeared.  A  few  of  the 
older  farmers  still  liv- 
ing in  Ontario  can  tell 
how,  in  those  days, 
they  travelled  on 
horseback  for  many 
miles  through  the  for- 
est to  the  grist  mill, 
bringing  a  couple  of 
sacks  of  grain  slung 
across  the  horse's  back, 
and  returning  with 
their  load  considerably 
lightened  by  the  mil- 
ler's toll. 

From  the  custom 
grinding  mill  to  the 
modern  flovir  mill  of 
5,000  barrels  daily  ca- 
pacity has  been  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  evolu- 
tion. The  industry  is 
based  on  Canada's 
greatest  natural  asset 
— agriculture ;  and  its 
progress  has  gone  hand 

in  hand  with  tlie  development  of  grain  production.  Recently  it 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  opening  up  of  vast  areas  of  fertile 
lands  in  Western  Canada,  the  productive  capacity  of  whicli  sug- 
gest possibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of. 

Milling  in  Ontario. 

The  nulling  industry  may  be  considered  in  two  divisions — 
the  first  comprising  Ontario  ad  the  rest  of  Eastern  Canada,  and 
the  second,  Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  In  Ontario  there  are 
a  good  many  well-equipped  mills,  ranging  from  1,600  barrels 
daily  capacity,  downwards,  which,  besides  grinding  wheat  grown 
in  the  province,  also  turn  a  good  deal  of  Manitoba  wheat  into 
flour.  The  milling  of  Ontario  wheat  has  undergone  various  vicis- 
situdes, according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crops;  but, 
notwithstanding  reverses,  the  millers  are  prosperous,  for  they 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum, 
while  bringing  their  equipment  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  In 


addition  to  supplying  local  needs,  some  of  the  larger  mills  ship 
extensively  to  Newfoimdland,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  have  no  mills,  and  also  export  a  consider- 
able surplus  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

The  milling  of  purely  Ontario  wheat,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  limit,  as  there  is  now  ample  milling  capacity 
to  provide  for  whatever  crop  the  Province  may  produce.  To  this 
an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Northern  Ontario,  a 
new  country  just  being  opened  up.  New  Ontario,  as  it  is  called, 
has  big  possibilities  of  grain  production,  containing,  as  it  does, 
many  thousand  square  miles  of  good  agricultiu'al  land. 

The  Wheat  Lands  of  the  West. 

No  survey  of  the  present  situation,  or  the  future  outlook  of 
the  milling  industry  in  Western  Canada,  would  be  at  all  ade- 
quate without  first  a  consideration  of  the  grain-growing  capacity 
of  that  wonderful  country.  Ten  years  ago  Western  Canada  was 
practically  ignored  in  the  wheat  and  flour  markets  of  the  world. 
To-day,  Mr.  William  C.  Edgar,  editor  of  The  Northwestern  Mil- 
ler, Minneapolis,  is  au- 
thority for  the  state- 
ment "that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  United 
States  as  the  world's 
granary  will  in  the 
near  future  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  to 
Western  Canada  will 
belong  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  chief  province 
of  the  King  of  Cereals." 

In  1904  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  Western 
Canada,  under  some- 
what imfavorable  con- 
ditions, was  about  60,- 
000,000  bushels;  the 
total  wheat  acreage 
'  about  3,130,000.    It  is 

estimated  that  the  to- 
tal acreage  for  next 
year  will  be  close  to  4,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  gain 
of  more  than  300  per 
The  average  annual  increase  in  acreage  has 
Should  this  be  kept  up,  2,300,000  acres  will 
be  added  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  rate,  however,  should  be 
larger  than  in  the  past.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineties  im- 
migration into  Canada  was  small.  Now  it  is  large,  and  is  ever 
growing  larger.  When  the  Western  States  were  being  developed 
the  wheat  acreage  increased  about  1,000,000  acres  a  year.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  probable  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Canadian  West  would  be  about  300,000  acres  a  year  during  the 
next  ten  years.  That  would  give  an  acreage  of  about  7,000,000 
by  1915,  and  a  crop  in  an  average  year  of  175,000,000  bushels. 

The  known  and  used  agricultural  region  of  Western  Canada 
comprises  a  total  area  of  230,0000,000  acres.  Of  this  region  170,- 
000,000  is  adapted  to  wheat  raising.  The  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, has  from  two  to  three  hundred  millions  of  acres  that  will 
raise  wheat,  but  only  50,000,000  have  ever  been  devoted  to  wheat. 
In  fact,  in  the  United  States,  the  wheat  acreage  is  only  about 
half  the  corn  acreage.    But  Western  Canada  is  pre-eminently 
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fitted  for  wheat  raising,  and  the  proportion  of  the  tillable  area 
that  will  be  devoted  to  wheat  will  be  much  larger  than  in  the 
United  States. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  some  day  Canada  will  have  50,000,000 
acres  of  wheat,  it  will  produce  far  more  wheat  than  the  United 
States  does  now,  for  it  is  indisputable  that  the  farther  north  one 
goes  within  the  limits  of  wheat  cultivation,  the  more  bountiful 
i=  the  yield.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  Western  Canada  Has  been  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  about  13.6.  At  20  bushels  to 
the  acre,  50,000,000  acres  means  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  largest  amount  of  wheat  ever  raised  in  the  United  States 
was  750,000,000  bushels. 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era. 

In  the  light  of  such  figures  it  may  be  said  that  the  wheat 
age  of  Western  Canada  is  just  dawning.  With  equal  truth  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  flour  age.  In  respect  to  milling,  a  most 
important  consideration  is  that  the  quality  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  newly-settled  country  is  just  what  the  miller  needs 
to  strengthen  and  improve  his  flour.  The  announcement  that 
the  great  milling  companies  of  Minneapolis,  in  their  distress  for 
lack  of  good  milling  wheat,  have  turned  to  Canada  for  supplies, 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  milling  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Gradually,  as  the  Northwestern  States  have  be- 
come cultivated,  the  original  hard  spring  wheat  has  grown  scarcer. 
The  two  States  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  which  in  some  years 
have  raised  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  dairying  and  stock  raising,  with  their  attendant 
crops,  such  as  corn  and  root  crops.  Last  year  the  value  of  other 
crops  than  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  was  greater  than  that  of 
wheat  by  $15,000,000.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  process  will 
bo  that  the  millers  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
existence,  will  have  to  draw  their  supplies  of  hard  spring  wheat 
from  Canada.  But  at  the  same  time  Canadian  millers  will  have 
an  important  natural  advantage  as  against  their  United  States 
competitors  in  export  markets,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
time  Canadian  mills  should  not  grind  all  the  wheat  produced,  par- 
ticularly if  an  export  duty  on  wheat  is  levied,  as  has  recently 
been  proposed. 

Four  years  ago  Canadian  millers  in  the  West  were  not  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  United  States  competitors.  Census  figures 
in  1901  showed  that  Minnesota  mills  employed  only  7.9  hands 
on  an  average,  as  against  8.5  employed  in  Canadian  mills.  But 
with  less  help  the  Minnesota  mills  had  an  average  output  of 
$163,800  each  per  annum,  against  only  $79,850  for  the  Canadian 
mills.  Again,  with  $24,000,000  of  invested  capital,  Minnesota 
produced  $83,877,000  of  flour  and  bye-products,  while  Canada, 
with  $14,000,000  of  invested  capital  only  produced  an  output  of 
$31,835,000. 

These  figures  show  the  lessons  which  the  Canadian  miller  had 
to  learn  in  1901 — the  need  of  better  machinery,  more  concentra- 
tion, and  the  securing  of  a  more  steady  supply  of  wheat.  Al- 
though only  four  years  have  elapsed  we  have  proof  that  the  les- 
son has  been  learned,  and  that  the  milling  industry  of  Western 
Canada  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 

Some  Milling  Statistics. 

The  history  of  the  milling  industry  in  Western  Canada  be- 
gan with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  very  quaint  and 
primitive  some  of  its  early  mills  were.  The  Mennonites  who 
came  from  Russia  brought  with  them  several  sets  of  small 
stones  and  erected  windmills;  but  with  the  growing  of  wheat  on 
an  extended  scale  in  a  country  where  water  power  is  scarce, 
steam  mills  were  a  necessity,  and  these  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  Outside  of  Winnipeg  there 
are  91  mills  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10,595  barrels.  The  Ogilvie 
Milling  Company's  mill  at  Winnipeg,  of  3,000  barrels  capacity, 
brings  the  total  capacity  up  to  13,595  barrels.  Of  the  92  mills, 
61  are  in  Manitoba  and  31  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Two  Canadian  milling  companies  that  are  known  the  world 
over  by  their  export  trade  are  the  Ogilvie  Milling  Company  and 


the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company.  The  first  named  is  re- 
garded as  the  largest  milling  concern  in  the  British  Empire.  The 
daily  capacity  of  its  three  flour  mills,  situated  at  Winnipeg, 
Portage  la  Prairie  and  Montreal,  is  10,500  barrels;  of  its  corn 
mills,  2,000  barrels;  and  of  its  oatmeal  mills,  450  barrels,  mak- 
ing a  total  yearly  capacity  of  4,726,750  barrels.  The  daily  con- 
sumption of  wheat  is  52,500  bushels.  The  company  owns  120 
elevators  in  diff'erent  parts  of  Manitoba  and  the  Territories,  with 
a  total  storage  capacity  of  7,000,000  bushels. 

The  flour  mill  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  at 
Kewatin,  130  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  has  a  capacity  of  5,000 
barrels  per  day,  and  with  the  improvements  made  recently  is 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  mills  on  the  American  continent. 

Export  Trade. 

Canada's  exports  of  flour  have  been  steadily  growi^ig  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  with  the  present  enlargements  under  way 
it  is  probable  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  a  much  greater 
e.xpansion.    Last  year's  exports  show  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 
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as  compared  with  1902,  and,  compared  with  1901,  more  than  21 
per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  the  last  five 
years: — 

Exports  of  Flour. 

1900   $2,791,885 

1901   4,015,226 

1902   3,968,850 

lf!03   4,699,143 

1904   6,129,226 

Total,  1900-1904   $21,624,330 

Last  year's  exports  were  distributed  as  follows: — Great  Brit- 
ain, $3,568,430;  United  States,  $165,851;  Australia,  $45,893;  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  $204,201;  Newfoundland,  $930,921;  other  coun- 
tries, $1,215,719. 

Great  Britain  affords  the  best  market  for  Canadian  flour.  The 
demand  there  is  estimated  at  probably  $450,000,000  a  year.  Of 
this  amount  Canada  supplies  barely  2  per  cent.  There  is  thus  a 
splendid  field  for  development  in  this  direction.  Another  direc- 
tion in  which  the  future  will  see  a  large  development  is  in  the 
Orient.  United  States  mills  are  already  shipping  large  quan- 
tities of  flour  to  Japan  and  China. 

Cereal  Milling. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able development  iji  Canada  of  cereal  milling.  In  the  term  cer- 
eals are  included  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  split  peas,  cornmeal,  pot 
and  pearl  barley,  rolled  wheat,  wheatlets  and  numerous  kinds  of 
special  breakfast  foods.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty 
mills  in  Ontario  manufacturing  these  lines,  some  half-dozen  in 
the  North- West,  one  or  two  in  British  Columbia,  and  one  or  two 
in  Quebec,  with  an  occasional  mill  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
They  produce  on  an  average  one  hundred  barrels  of  oatmeal 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Of  their  total  product  seventy-five  per 
cent,  is  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  largest  cheese  ever  made,  unless  the  moon,  as  some  peo- 
ple say,  is  made  of  green  cheese,  was  made  in  Canada  in  1893. 
This  cheese  was  a  sensation  at  the  World's  Fair  and  afterwards 
in  England.  A  prominent  cheese-maker  in  Canada  advertises 
his  cheese  on  toothpicks.  These  facts  are  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause of  their  economic  value,  but  because  they  suggest  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  epitomized  in  Canadian  cheese.  And  certain 
it  is  that  the  commercial  link  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
could  be  inscribed  not  half  so  well  on  a  monument  as  upon  a 
piece  of  , cheese.  For  Great  Britain  depends  upon  Canada  for  72 
per  cent,  of-  her  cheese  of  all  grades,  and  for  the  year  1903-04  the 
exports  from  Canada  to  practically  her  sole  market  for  this  pro- 
duct totalled  98,306  tons. 

The  inward  economics  which  have  placed  this  country  as  a 
dairy-exporter  in  the  premiership  over  all  other  countries  must 
be  studied  in  progressive  form  as  follows: 

Ten  Years  of  Butter  and  Cheese  in  Canada. 

1891.  1901 

Number  of  Factories   1,736  3,580 

Number  of  Employees   3,463  7,002 

Salaries  and  Wages   $867,000  $1,503,482 

Value  of  Buildings  and  Plant   1,968,174  6,315,410 

Value  of  Products   10,780,879  29,731,922 

The  rough  upshot  of  this  decade  of  progress  is  a  doubling  of 
factories  and  employees,  a  trebling  of  the  output,  more  than  a 
trebling  of  the  capital  invested;  and  an  increase  in  wages  of 
more  than  90  per  cent. 

Taking  the  value  of  products  for  two  next  years,  this  is  the 
sequel : 

1902.  1903. 

Butter  $  5,660,541    $  6,954,618 

Cheese   19  686,291  24,712,943 

Condensed  Milk.  ,   241.859 

For  1904  the  story 
is  rather  less  rosy, 
owing  to  a  slump  in 
prices,  but  still 
highly  encouraging ; 
cheese  made,  2,700,000 
boxes,  valued  at  $20,- 

000,000;  butter,  5,500,-  i 
000  packages,  worth 
$7,500,000,  an  increase 
over  1902  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Canadians 
themselves  consumed 
of  creamery  and  dairy- 
made  butter  almost 
$4,000,000  worth. 

What  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  remark- 
able and  ramified  or- 
ganization typified  by 
the     Canadian  dairy 

cow,  and  standing  only  ^ 
second    in  magnitude 

of  output  to  the  forest  ^and  the  flour  mill?  Nature,  govern- 
ment, science  and  experience.  The  history  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  Canada  is  the  history  of  co-operation  and 
economic  growth.  The  ancient  Hindus  worshipped  the  cow. 
Canadians  have  found  a  more  profitable  use  for  her,  and 
have  been  irreverent  enough  to  submit  her  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous scientific  tests  to  determine  her  fitness  to  occupy  a  leading 
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place  in  our  economic  pantheon.  The  natural  basis  for  this 
practical  worship  was  a  huge  country  eminently  suited  for  tlie 
cow  as  once  it  -was  the  home  of  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  Fine 
grass,  running  water,  a  cool  climate,  plenty  of  shade,  abundance 
of  grain  and  hay  for  winter  feed,  and  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  butter  and  cheese  making  bequeathed  from  the  farm- 
house— these  are  the  fundamentals. 

Dairying  Past  and  Present. 

But  even  with  these  natural  advantages  the  dairying  indus- 
try of  Canada  was  once  in  a  most  nebulous  condition.  The 
writer's  memory  carries  back  to  certain  thrifty  housewives  who 
once  made  their  own  cheese.  How  they  made  it  is  not  certain. 
As  to  butter,  there  are  traditions  antedating  even  the  now  anti- 
quated dasher  churn.  There  are  people  still  living  in  Ontario 
who  remember  when  to  get  a  churning  of  butter  the  milk  was 
poured  into  a  leather  bag,  and  the  boy  took  a  gallop  with  it  on 
horseback.  It  went  out  milk  and  came  home  butter — of  a  kind. 
Elven  milkpans  and  skimmers  were  not  invented  in,  that  primi- 
tive era.  When  the  milkpan  came  the  milkhouse  went  up,  and 
the  wooden  churn  with  the  dasher  came  in. 

This  was  the  era  of  hard  work  and  of  poor  butter.  It  was 
also  the  era  of  the  little  wooden  cheese  factory,  known  by  its 
smell  for  two  miles  when  the  wind  was  favorable.  The  factory 
was  sometimes  used  in  off  years  for  harvest-home  concerts '  and 
tea  meetings;  for  it  often  happened  that  either  a  cheesemaker 
could  not  be  had,  or  a  dry  year  played  hob  with  the  water  sup- 
ply, or  farmers  had  not  raised  enough  hay  and  straw  to  tide 
over  their  stock  in  good  condition,  had  but  few  calves  and  some- 
times were  driven  by  the  memory  of  a  low  price  for  cheese  the 
year  before  to  boycott  the  factory  and  feed  their  surplus  milk 
to  the  pigs  and  the  calves.  So  that  there  came  years  when  the 
milkst?.nds  by  the  roadside  were  only  used  as  places  to  sit  on 
and  tell  stories  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  long  reach 
in  imagination  from 
the  bald  realism  of 
those  unregenerate 
days  to  that  charming 
picture  painted  b  y 
■George  Eliot  in  "Adam 
Bede" : 

"The  dairy  was  cer- 
tainly worth  looking 
at;  it  was  a  scene  to 
sicken  for  with  a  sort 
of  calenture  in  hot 
and  dusty  streets — 
such  coolness,  such 
purity,  such  fresh 
fragrance  of  n  e  w- 
pressed  cheese,  of  firm 
butter,  of  wooden  ves- 
sels perpetually 
bathed  in  pure  water; 
such  soft  coloring  of 
red  earthenware  and 
creamy  surfaces,  brown 
wood  and  polished  tin,  gray  limestone  and  rich  orange-red  rust 
on  the  iron  weights -and  hooks  and  hinges." 

This  was  the  English  domestic  dairy  of  George  Eliot's  day. 
Barring  a  few  minor  defects  as  to  rust  and  a  few  changes  in  the 
way  of  implements,  etc.,  its  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  the 
modern  mammoth  Canadian  cheese  factory  or  dairy.  There  are 
exceptions;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  most  remarkable 
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advance  in  the  scientific  business  of  making  butter  and  clieese 
for  Great  Britain  has  been  the  expansion  and  consolidation  on 
a  commercial  scale  of  that  enticing  domestic  picture  painted  by 
the  novelist. 

In  this  transformation,  Government  has  been  a  large  factor. 
Mere  again  the  Agricultural  College,  the  special  Dairying  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Travelling  Dairy  School,  with  demonstrations 
and  lectures  almost  without  end  and  often  in  the  face  of  the 
most  discouraging  apathy,  have  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  pure 
butter  and  cheese.  More  intelligence  is  expended  hy  science  and 
governments,  both  federal  and  provincial,  in  Canada  on  the  im- 
provement of  cheese  and  butter  making  than  on  any  other  in- 
dustry known  to  the  farmer.  In  the  curing  of  cheese  the  em- 
ployment of  careful  scientific  methods  has  been  remarkable. 
Much  of  the  Canadian  cheese  must  be  made  in  June,  July  and 
August,  with  a  normal  temperature  of  80  degrees  F.  To  cure 
Cheddar  cheese  at  such  a  temperature  meant  a  loss  of  texture, 
weight  and  quality  which  seriously  impaired  the  success  of  the 
article  in  the  British  market.  Cold-curing  was  tried,  but  proved 
too  expensive.  By  the  modern  process  of  eool-euring,  now  being 
adopted  in  Government  institutions,  the  practical  difficulties 
hitherto  encountered  by  the  manufacturer  are  entirely  overcome. 

Here  is  the  acme 
o  f  co-operation  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer. 
Here  is  the  fruit  of 
careful  breeding  of  cat- 
tle which  has  been  a 
volume  of  testimony  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  to 
the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical tests  in  feeding, 
care  and  housing.  Mo- 
dern machinery  has 
gone  even  to  the  farm- 
house, so  that  the  most 
advanced  farmers,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for 
the  cream  to  rise  and 
turn  sour,  separate  it 
by  hand  or  by  wind- 
mill with,  a  patent  sep- 
arator ready  for  the 
creamery  can.  The  most 
painstaking  patience  has  been  practiced  with  the  milk-producers 
to  encourage  and  insist  upon  clean  cans  for  milk  and  cream, 
upon  clean  stables  and  hygienic  methods  in  handling. 

The  result  of  this  schooling  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
remarkable  statements  which  epitomize  the  progress  of  Canada's 
dairying  interests. 

Significant  Statements. 

In  1891  the  value  of  dairy  products  ranked  eighth  in  the  Can- 
adian list;  in  1901  it  stood  third. 

In  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in  1901,  out  of  a  total 
output  valued  at  $29,462,402,  $25,302,5.31  was  paid  to  the  far- 
mer for  raw  material — 86  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product. 
Of  this  Ontario  farmers  got  51  per  cent.;  Quebec  farmers  44  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  factories  making  butter  only  in  1900  was 
505;  cheese  only,  1,510;  both  butter  and  cheese,  264.  Butter- 
factories  were  in  operation  an  average  of  191  days;  cheese-fac- 
tories, 159  days;  combined  factories,  butter,  81  days,  and  cheese, 
153  days.  The  production  of  butter  in  factories  making  butter 
only  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  factories  making  both 
butter  and  cheese;  but  the  output  of  cheese  from  combined  fac- 
tories was  nearly  150  per  cent  of  that  from  factories  making 
cheese  only. 


In  the  North-West. 

Government,  too,  has  taken  long  strides  in  the  North-West, 
where  at  present  butter-making  is  jDrosecuted  on  a  large  scale. 
A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  states  that  during  the  period 
from  1897  to  1903,  4,251,876  pounds  of  butter  were  made  in  the 
creameries  of  the  North-West,  and  sold  at  a  net  value  of  $845,- 
193.65,  or  an  average  price  of  almost  20  cents  per  pound.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  output  of  butter  at  the  largest  cream- 
ery, at  Innisfail,  Alta.,  was  733,704  pounds,  realizing  the  sum 
of  $151,370.59,  or  an  average  price  of  20.63  cents  per  pound.  In 
addition  to  the  creameries  now  in  operation  there  are  some  eight 
private  ones  in  Alberta  doing  good  work,  and  apparently  giving 
their  patrons  satisfaction. 

Economic  features  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  are  the 
abundance  of  fine  grass,  running  water  and  cool  weather.  The 
home  market  in  the  interior  in  the  Yukon  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia is  growing  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  foreign  market  in 
Japan  also  gives  promise  of  a  large  expansion  when  it  is  re- 
called that  before  1903  scarcely  a  pound  of  Canadian  butter  had 
gone  into  the  Orient,  while  last  year,  even  during  the  war,  the 
exports  of  butter  from  Canadian  Pacific  ports  to  Japan  amounted 
to  34,000  pounds  from  government  creameries  alone. 

The  Canadian  Government  have  aided  the  steamship  lines  by 

subsidies  to  fit  up  re- 
frigerating comp  a  r  t  - 
ments  which  carry  their 
goods  to  the  English 
market  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  A  great 
many  United  States 
dairy  products  go  by 
way  of  Montreal.  Cold 
storage  rooms  are  es- 
tablished i  n  various 
parts  of  the  province 
to  which  the  cheese  can 
be  shipped  from  the 
factories  to  be  cured. 
Refrigerator  cars  are 
sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  province  carrying 
dairy  products  at  a 
very  low  temperature 
so  that  the  goods  may 
be  laid  down  in  Mont- 
real under  the  most  fa- 
vorable condition.  An 
instructor  at  M  o  n  t  - 
real  examines  the  temperature  of  the  cheese  and  butter 
shipped,  and  makes  comments  on  the  condition  of  the  goods  when 
placed  on  board  ship.  Reports  are  furnished  to  the  dairy  com- 
missioner, so  that  they  know  from  time  to  time  what  condition 
the  goods  were  in  when  they  were  shipped. 

The  Outlook. 

Considering  natural  advantages,  organization,  experience  and 
the  almost  abnormal  growth  of  the  dairy  trade  in  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years,  Canada's  distinctive  pre-eminence  as  a 
dairying  country  has  no  prospective  limitations. 

That  during  1904  there  was  a  slump  in  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian cheese  exports  was  due  to  no  defect  in  supply  conditions, 
but  wholly  to  the  state  of  the  British  market. 

A  vai'iety  of  circumstances  combined  to  bring  about  a  total 
shrinkage  for  the  year  of  more  than  $7,000,000.  This  was  par- 
tially offset  by  a  gratifying  increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
our  shipments  of  butter. 

An  adverse  feature  of  the  trade  which  all  enlightened  trades- 
men, both  exporters  and  importers,  would  be  glad  to  see 
amended,  is  the  holding  of  butter  stocks  both  in  Canada  and 
Britain  for  speculative  purposes.  This  practice,  which  has  sel- 
dom or  never  profited  either  the  exporter  or  the  importer,  al- 
ways succeeds  in  depreciating  the  quality  and  the  reputation  of 
what  was  turned  out  of  the  factory  as  first-class  butter. 
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PORK  PACKING. 


The  Saxon  wild  boar  may  be  famous  enough  in  English  liter- 
ature; it  scarcely  requires  the  pen  of  a  Scott  to  remark  that  the 
Canadian  hog  is  still  more  famous  in  Great  Britain.  According 
to  statistical  traditions  in  1904  the  bacon  hog  of  Canada  figured 
in  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $16,000,000.  This  was  rather  more  than  one-sixth  and  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  British  imporations  of  bacon  for  that 
year.  Even  Ireland,  the  proverbial  land  of  the  pig,  has  been 
beaten  out  of  that  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  bacon,  and 
Denmark  is  beginning  to  take  stock. 

A  country  which  exports  practically  three  dollars'  worth  of 
bacon  in  a  year  for  every  head  of  population,  must  be  conceded 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  pigs.  Canadian  pork  has  long  been  a 
household  word — with  or  without  beans.  But  there  is  a  whole 
epoch  of  progress  between  the  pork  of  pioneer  days  and  the  Can- 
adian bacon  of  the  twentieth  century.  Speaking  froni  years  of 
experience  in  helping  to  raise  hogs  of  all  descriptions,  the  writer 
is  constrained  to  regard  that  epoch  as  no  less  than  a  revolution. 
In  former  days  the  Canadian  farmer's  pig  was  the  general  scav- 
enger which  in  the  course  of  three  years  ate  about  twice  his  own 
value  when  converted  into  pork.  To-day  the  bacon  hog  is  the 
highest  type  of  the  farmer's  finished  product  and  one  of  his  sur- 
est sources  of  profit  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Old  and  the  New. 

At  one  time  there  were  vast  Christmas  pig-killings  on  Cana- 
dian farms,  when  as  yet  pork  factories  were  not  much  more  nu- 
merous than  asylums  for  the  insane.  Twenty  pigs  was  reckoned 
a  large  killing.  If  one  of  the  twenty  White  Suffolks  or  Berk- 
shires  tipped  the  scale  at  less  than  200  pounds,  he  was  classed 
as  a  runt  and  packed  into  the  farmer's  salt  barrel.  Some  of 
these  early  leviathans  that  ate  corn  and  peas  and  things  in  gen- 
eral went  as  high  as  400  pounds  each.  Hung  up  by  the  gam- 
brils  and  dressed,  such  a  hog  showed  a  solid  side  of  fat  (to  use 
the  farmer's  own  satisfied  language)  "a  foot  thick."  Somewhere 
in  the  world  there  were  people  who  liked  that  kind  of  pork.  As  a 
rule  they  lived  in  the  lumber  camps,  where  delicacies  were  not 
common.  And  the  fatter  the  hog  the  more  eager  the  buyer  used 
to  be  to  get  him. 

Ten  years  of  more  or  less  scientific  hog-raising  has  put  most 
of  this  on  the  list  of  things  obsolete.  The  Canadian  hog-raiser 
is  no  longer  a  mere  keeper  of  hogs.  He  is  a  manufacturer.  It 
is  no  longer  left  to  nature,  circumstances  and  the  trough  to  pro- 
duce the  marketable  hog.  The  farmer  has  been  educated.  What 
has  educated  him?  Primarily  his  pocket;  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  hog  as  an  article  of  food  was  not  propei'ly  confined  to 
the  lumber  camps.  It  was  discovered  that  Great  Britain  con- 
sumed yearly  almost  $100,000,000  worth  of  bacon.  Of  this  the 
United  States,  Denmark  and  Ireland  were  furnishing  the  lion's 
share.  Why  should  Canada  not  enter  the  market?  Pork-packers 
woke  to  the  situation.  Farmers'  institutes  did  likewise.  Both 
began  to  drum  it  into  the  farmer's  head  that  the  traditional 
300-pound  hog,  all  fat  and  a  foot  thick,  was  not  the  sort  of  deli- 
cacy required  by  British  epicures.  The  desideratum  was  the  ba- 
con hog.  Quality,  not  weight,  was  required;  fibre  not  fat;  flavor 
not  durability;  and  all  this  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  hog 
that  lived  through  two  winters  and  three  summers,  and  taking 
up  with  the  hog  that  considered  itself  lucky  to  see  one  of  each. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  now  a  working  conception  of  the 
hog  that  he  never  had  before.  Any  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  could 
have  gone  to  a  fall  fair  twenty  years  ago  and  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  attend  one  in  the  twentieth  century,  would  be  certain  of 


this  amazing  revolution,  most  of  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  decade.  Any  man  who  will  tane  a  casual  drive  through 
an  Ontario  farming  community  might  see  the  same  story  written 
in  the  hog-droves  and  hog-pens  of  Canada.  Firmly  rooted  in  the 
Canadian  farmer's  mind  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  merely  a  pro- 
ducer of  absolutely  raw  material,  but  a  sub-manufacturer,  car- 
rying his  product  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  perfection  be- 
fore it  gets  to  the  factory.  But  for  this  revolution  all  the  pork- 
packing  factories  in  the  world  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
sending  of  $16,000,000  worth  of  Canadian  bacon  aimually  into 
the  British  market. 

So  much  for  the  dictates  of  the  British  consumer.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Quick  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  the 
Canadian  consumer  also  has  become  exacting.  No  better  bacon 
is  eaten  anywhere  than  is  bought  by  our  most  fastidious  users 
in  Canada.  The  retail  trade  has  been  revolutionized.  A  casual 
walk  into  any  half-dozen  butcher  shops,  provision  stores  or  gro- 
cery stores  is  proof  of  this.  Already  one-third  of  the  total  an- 
nual bacon  product  of  Canada  goes  to  the  home  market.  And  so 
it  has  come  about  that  whereas  in  1891  the  total  value  of  the 
bacon  output  in  Canada  was  $5,264,103,  the  output  in  1901  was 
$22,217,984,  or  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  400  per  cent. 

The  economics  of  this  are  twofold:  pictured  first  in  the  Cana- 
dian farmer's  end  of  the  industry,  second  in  the  pork  factories  of 
Canada.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  in  the  farmer's  hog-pen.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  the  average  Canadian  farmer's  hog-pen  was  a 
shack  with  a  leaky  roof;  sometimes  a  boarded- off  place  in  a  cat- 
tle shed.  From  early  fall  till  killing  time  the  farmer's  ten  or 
fifteen  porkers  wallowed  in  filth  and  wasted  half  their  feed  by 
trampling  it  in  the  mire.  They  were  coated  with  mud.  The 
farmer  said  that  the  pig  liked  mud,  and  therefore  mud  was  heal- 
thy for  the  pig.    The  feed  was  as  crude  as  the  keep. 

Now  what  a  change!  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  hog  is 
a  cleaner  animal  than  either  the  sheep  or  the  hen.  Given  a 
chance  and  he  will  thrive  on  warmth,  cleanliness  and  scientific 
feeding.  The  civilized  hog  is  not  a  scavenger.  He  is  an  epicure. 
He  is  housed  even  more  carefully  than  the  horse.  His  pen  is 
well-ventilated,  dry,  light  and  clean.    His  diet  is  studied. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  found  that  it  pays  to  specialize  on 
the  hog.  The  farmer  of  twenty  years  ago,  if  he  had  raised  more 
than  a  score  of  hogs  would  have  been  considered  "hog  poor." 
That  anathema  has  passed.  Many  farmers  now  raise  more  than 
a  hundred  pigs  each.  The  huge  Christmas  battues  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  hogs  are  sold  live  weight  to  the  buyer,  who 
comes  around  as  regularly  as  the  sewing-machine  pedlar.  The 
enterprising  farmer  sells  almost  every  month  in  the  summer  or 
even  the  whole  year,  according  as  he  has  a  bunch  of  hogs  ready. 
Prices  generally  have  been  good  the  past  few  years,  and  for 
long  periods  have  ruled  high. 

Meat  Curing  and  Canning  in  Canada. 

Number.    Capital.    Employees.    Wages.  Product. 

1891   62       $1484,288         921       $298,932       $  5,264,143 

1901   57        5,395,162       2,121       784,010  22,217,784 

General  approximate  results — fewer  and  larger  concerns,  in- 
vestment and  output  quadrupled,  employees  increased  120  per 
cent,  and  wages  160  per  cent. 

Inside  a  Pork  Factory. 

One  well-known  Canadian  packing  house  employs  500  hands 
and  kills,  packs  and  prepares  for  local  trade  an  average  of  8,000 
hogs  a  week.  This  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  slaughter 
and  pack  in  the  Dominion,  the  figures  for  1904  being  1,650,000. 
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A  plant  run  on  so  mammoth  a  scale  implies  consolidation  of 
the  highest  type.  In  this  huge  factory,  whose  exports  of  Wilt- 
shire sides  are  among  the  most  famous  in  the  British  market, 
every  ounce  of  energy  in  motive  and  mechanical  power,  and  prac- 


Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss. 

tically  every  particle  of  the  hog,  are  utilized  to  profit.  Wastage 
is  unknown.  From  the  slaughter-house  to  the  scalding-room,  to 
the  "scutting"  macliinej  from  there  to  the  huge  singeing  furnace, 
down  to  the  scraping  table,  on  to  the  dressing  beams  where  there 
are  five  men,  each  with  a  special  part  to  remove,  all  is  perfect 
continuity,  speed  and  system. 

From  this  point  the  industry  ramifies  into  the  utilization  of 
bye-products  and  the  preparation  of  meat.  These  again  ramify 
each  into  a  series  of  related  industries.  After  leaving  the  dressers, 
the  hog  is  ripped  down  the  back,  passed  on  to  the  hanging-room 
with  a  capacity  of  2,000  hogs,  then  to  the  cooling  rooms  kept  at 
an  average  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.  by  a  below  zero  solution 
of  calcium  chloride  pumped  up  from  an  ammonia  refrigerating 
plant  below;  next  to  the  cutting  rooms  where  the  sides  are  cut 
and  trimmed,  the  trimmings  being  passed  on  to  the  sausage  de- 
partment, the  trimmed  heads  to  the  refining  department.  After 
this  the  trimmed  sides  are  sent  to  the  cellar  for  curing,  thence  up 
to  the  packing  room,  where,  after  a  dressing  of  borax  they  are 
packed  into  600-pound  cases  for  shipment. 

The  bye-products  department  is  more  intricate  and  even  more 
successful  if  possible  than  the  manufacture  of  Wiltshire  sides. 
Lard  is  the  first  factor — leaf,  intestinal  and  incidental  from  the 
heads,  etc.  The  leaf  lard  has  already  been  stripped.  The  intes- 
tines are  split  by  a  machine,  thoroughly  washed,  and  passed  on 
to  the  rendering  tanks,  where  the  lard  is  tried  out  and  afterwards 
refined  with  a  standard  mixture  with  leaf  lard.  The  tankage, 
consisting  of  liquids  and  solids  from  the  tanks,  along  with  blood 
fiom  the  slaughter-pen,  is  evaporated  into  fertilizer  material, 
which  is  shipped  out  to  the  United  States,  where  in  combination 
with  phosphates  it  is  in  keen  demand  for  use  on  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton lands.  Forty  thousand  tons  of  this  were  shipped  from  Can- 
ada last  year.  The  hoofs  go  partly  to  the  glue  factories  and 
partly  to  the  fertilizer  tanks.  The  hair  is  sent  to  brush  factories. 
Livers,  hearts,  lungs  and  tenderloins  are  sold  as  meat  in  the 
stores. 

In  connection  with  this  factory  is  a  huge  provision  and  smoke- 
curing  establishment,  which  makes  specialties  of  canned  and 
tinned  meats — pork,  beef,  mutton  and  chicken,  also  sausages  and 
pork  pies,  all  of  which  are  sent  out  to  a  little  empire  of  some 
fifty  provision  stores. 

Compared  to  the  United  States — the  great  pork-hub  of  the 
world — it  is  found  that  Canada  stands  to-day  for  output  just 
where  the  United  States  stood  forty  years  ago.  But  the  era  of 
the  Canadian  hog  has  only  begun.  The  hog  follows  population 
and  agriculture.    At  present  the  centre  of  Canadian  hog-raising 


is  Ontario,  just  as  once  in  the  United  States  it  was  Cincinnati, 
and  is  now  Chicago.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  Ontario 
will  not  go  on  increasing  her  output  of  bacon  in  the  same  ratio 
as  she  has  done  the  last  ten  years;  but  with  the  expansion  of  the 
market,  new  hog  centres  must  develop.  These  are  already  begin- 
ning to  develop  in  the  North-West,  for  the  product  of  whose 
factories  already  exists  a  large  and  growing  market  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  merely  following  United  States  history  to  pre- 
dict that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  Chicago  as  a  meat-centre 
will  be  duplicated  on  the  Western  plains. 

Canadian  vs.  Danish  Bacon. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  to  be  considered?  Primarily,  quality. 
Z'or  quantity,  the  United  States  is  still  our  formidable  competi- 
tor. For  quality  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  all  to  hope  from 
our  neighbors  to  the  South,  who  are  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
corn-fed  product.  For  quality,  as  has  been  noted,  there  is  still 
room  for  a  slight  improvement  compared  to  Denmark. 

The  words  of  Prof.  Day,  live-stock  export  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  aptly  sum  up  the  situatioii  and  indicate 
the  outlook.  After  pointing  out  that  Denmark  possesses  three 
advantages  over  Canada  as  a  bacon-producer,  viz.,  uniformity, 
abundance  of  creamery  bye-products,  and  closeness  to  market,  he 


"  With  all  these  conditions  against  us,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  are  we  engaging  in  a  hopeless  competition,  and  will  not 
the  Danes  eventually  drive  us  out  of  the  market?  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  question  which  I  would  like  to  present.  At 
the  time  oi  my  visit,  the  farmers  were  receiving  at  the  factory 
a  little  over  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  for 
their  hogs,  and  they  were  complaining  bitterly  that  the  price  was 
not  high  enough.  The  best  authorities  agreed  in  placing  the  cost 
of  production  at  six  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  In  addition 
to  this  fact,  a  number  of  recently-constructed  factories  in  Den- 
mark have  failed,  and  others  are  running  at  a  loss,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  enough  hogs  to  make  the  business  profitable. 
When  these  two  facts  are  considered  together,  the  reasonable 
inference  is  that  as  soon  as  the  price  of  hogs  drops  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  cents  per  pound,  the  Danish  farmer  curtails  his 
operations,  and  fewer  hogs  are  fed  for  market;  and  that  unless 
a  cheaper  method  of  feeding  is  discovered,  the  Danes  are  not 
likely  to  increase  their  exports  of  bacon.  In  other  words,  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  Danes  had  very  nearly  reached  their 


In  the  Hanging  Room — Capacity,  2,000  Hogs. 

limit  in  the  production  of  bacon,  for  the  present  at  least.  I  need 
not  say  that  Canadian  farmers  can  make  money  at  six  cents  per 
pound  for  their  hogs,  and  it  is  right  here  where  we  score  a  very 
important  advantage  over  the  Danes." 


BISCUITS  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  bought  at  a  Canadian  country 
store  a  pound  of  stick  candies.  The  candies  were  eaten  in  the 
course  of  a  three-mile  stroll  through  the  woods.  It  was  not 
really  necessary  to  buy  stick  candy.  There  was  horehound  also 
in  that  store,  a  few  sticks  of  licorice  and  a  few  pounds  of  con- 
versation lozenges.  Had  a  lunch  been  bought  at  the  same  place 
it  would  have  been  confined  to  soda  biscuits,  one  kind  of  crackers, 
and  possibly  a  few  ginger  snaps.  To-day  in  that  same  store,  re- 
built and  modernized,  may  be  bought  at  least  forty  varieties  of 
confectionery  and  as  many,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  biscuit. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  only  varieties  of  sweetmeats  man- 
ufactured in  Canada  twenty  years  ago  were  soda  biscuits,  a  few 
crackers  and  three  kinds  of  candy,  but  it  illustrates  the  fact  that 


Canadian  Candy  in  1860. 


Common  Drop  Mixture.  .  .  16c. 

Assorted  Lozenges   18c. 

Bull's  Eyes   15c. 

Rosebuds   16c. 

.Almond  Candy   22e. 

Conversation  Lozenges.  . .  .  20c. 


Chocolate  Drops  24c. 

No.  1  Hard  Gum  Drops . . .  26c. 

Horehound   16c. 

Nonpareils   22c. 

Caraway  Comfits  22c. 


Twenty  and  Forty  Years  Later. 


1881  1903 

Stick  Candy  15c.  Si/gC. 

Royal  Mixture  17c.  6I/2C. 

.Brown  Mixture  13c.  5%c. 

French  Creams  25c.  8c. 

A.B.  Gum  Drops  18c.  6c. 

Lozenges,  Mints  22c.  10c. 


1881  1903 
Lozenges,  Convers'n.  ..18e.  10c. 

Chocolate  Drops  23c.  10c. 

Creamed  Almonds.  .  .  .  24c.  12c. 

Coffee  Almonds  24c.  20c. 

Caraways  24c.  15c. 


A  Few  of  Canada's  Leading  J5iscuit  Factories. 


1.   Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 


3.   D.  S.  Perrin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


2.  The  McCormick  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


i.   Lang  Manufacturing  Co.,  Montreal. 


the  majority  of  people  who  at  that  stage  of  development  lived  in 
rural  districts  knew  little  or  nothing  about  any  varieties  except 
sodas,  crackers,  ginger  snaps,  stick  candies,  horehound  and  con- 
versation lozenges,  with  once  in  a  while  hard  gum  drops,  pepper- 
mint and  licorice.  Twenty  years  before  that,  there  were  candy 
and  biscuit  manufactories  in  Canada,  but  as  they  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing  for  the  urban  population  almost  exclusively, 
they  were  necessarily  small  and  their  output  comparatively 
meagre. 

Canadians  in  those  days  were  not  a  consuming  people.  A 
glance  at  a  few  prices  of  1860  and  1881,  taken  from  lists  of 
wholesale  houses,  are  suggestive. 


5.   The  Mooney  Biscuit  and  Candy  Co..  Ltd.,  Stratford. 

In  twenty  years,  prices  had  evidently  not  declined  much.  It 
was  the  era  of  scarce  sugar.  Canada  now  imports  nearly  400,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  one  year.  This  is  an  average  of  more 
than  60  pounds  per  capita,  without  reckoning  Canadian-made  su- 
gar. So  far  as  the  writer's  recollections  of  twenty  years  ago  are 
concerned,  five  pounds  of  sugar  a  year  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  large  allowance — to  a  hired  boy.  Sugar  was  dear.  The 
ordinary  dark  brown  sort,  half  water,  cost  ten  cents  a  pound; 
yellow,  considerably  more,  and  white  was  out  of  the  question. 
Once  in  a  while — about  a  week  before  Christmas — the  grocery 
bill  included  half  a  pound  of  pulverized  sugar,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  regarded  with  wondering  eyes,  for  it  cost  nearly  20 
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cents  a  pound  and  was  used  for  nothing  but  icing  the  Christmas 
cake.  Now  the  average  farmer's  wife  uses  little  else  but  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  there  are  farmers  not  a  few  who  buy  a  whole 
barrel  at  a  time. 

In  the  olden  days,  because  sugar  was  dear  and  tastes  were 
limited,  the  farmer's  wife  made  all  her  own  sweetmeats.  These 
were — not  including  pastry — say  one  pound  cake  every  six 
months,  a  sponge  cake  every  week,  a  batch  of  cookies  one  week 
and  a  batch  of  ginger  snaps  or  ginger  bread  the  next,  with  once 
in  a  while  on  company  days,  a  jelly-cake.  These,  with  the  peri- 
odical taffy  made  from  brown  sugar,  and  the  maple  syrup  home 
made  in  the  spring,  were  the  whole  category  of  sweet  things. 
And  so  it  was  that  Canadians  living  in  the  early  days  largely  in 
rural  districts,  grew  up  a  rather  stern  race  not  addicted  to  sugar. 

Now  there  are  made  in  Canada  not  less  than  450  standard 
kinds  of  biscuits,  with  more  than  200  special  fancy  varieties; 
also  hundreds  of  kinds  of  candy,  including  the  most  delicate  con- 
fections known  to  the  human  palate.  Hence  it  becomes  possible 
to  write  the  following  figures  spelling  our  biscuit  and  confec- 
tionery trade  for  ten  years  of  evolution: — 

Bakeries  and  Confectioneries  in  Canada. 


Establish- 
ments. 
1891.  .  ..  269 
1901.  .  ..  258 


Capital. 

$4,692,909 
6,996,204 


Employ- 
ees. 

4,296 
5,858 


Wages.  Output. 

$1,346,046  $  8,364,306 
1,807,805  11,637,808 


Here  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  census 
of  1891  included  all 
bakeries;  that  of  1901 
only  those  employing 
5  hands  each  or  more. 
A  full  census  includ- 
ing all  bakers  and 
sweets-makers  must 
show  a  much  larger 
increase,  since  the 
semi-domestic  branch 
of  the  business  is  still 
a  very  marked  fea- 
ture. It  will  be  notic- 
ed that  the  total 
value  of  the  Can- 
adian -  made  product 
in      19  0  1  was 

almost  $2  per  capita  of  population,  a  sum  which  would  have  been 
considered  a  gross  extravagance  twenty  years  ago. 

But  the  economic  status  of  Canada's  fancy  breadstuff  eon- 
sumption  must  be  judged  partly  by  her  impoi'ts,  and,  what  seems 
rather  a  paradox  in  view  of  the  contrast  in  evolution,  her 
exports. 

1899        1900  1901  1902  1903 

Imports  $38,005       35,779       29,840       27,717  33,738 

Exports  $23,652       22,742       29,166       30,177  35,571 

An  obvious  feature  of  these  figures  is  that  imports  of  biscuits 
have  decreased  in  five  years  almost  12  per  cent.,  while  exports  of 
the  same  from  Canada  have  gone  up  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
total  value  of  confectionery  imported  in  1904  was  $238,093. 

While  so  far  as  Spartan  rigor  of  diet  is  concerned,  the  abnor- 
mal increment  of  sugar  consumption  may  not  be  a  good  thing, 
an  industry  which  represents  an  invested  capital  of  nearly  $7,000,- 
000,  and  employs  nearly  6,000  hands,  must  be  considered  a  good 
national  investment. 

Overcoming  Difficulties. 

The  economic  obstacles  to  the  development  of  this  class  of 
manufactures  in  Canada  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  cost  of 
sugar,  lack  of  fine  grade  domestic  flour,  scarcity  of  skilled  labor 


and  female  help,  scarcity  of  machinery,  a  disproportionate  rural 
population  engaged  in  manufacturing  its  own  sweetmeats,  and, 
until  the  last_  few  years,  a  comparatively  uncultivated  taste  for 
high-class  products.  These  obstacles  have  been  largely  overcome. 
All  the  leading  confectionery  and  biscuit  factories  in  Canada  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern,  expensive,  and  quickly  produc- 
tive machinery.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  very  finest  class  of 
goods  Canadian  makers  are  able  to  compete  with  the  most  modern 
plants  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Canadian  biscuit  ovens  are 
marvels  of  mechanical  genius;  with  the  modern  quick-firing  oven, 
one  mammoth  factory  in  Canada  turns  out  alone  nearly  700 
kinds  of  fancy  breadstufl:s.  The  same  factory  employs  not  less 
than  500  hands.  The  problem  of  help  has  been  simplified. 
With  the  massing  of  population  in  large  centres,  female  help, 
always  indispensable  for  quickness,  neatness,  and  relative  cheap- 
ness, has  become  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  This  same  tendency 
to  accumulate  in  cities  and  towns  has  developed  a  headlong 
demand  for  modern  sweetmeats.  The  "  sweet  tooth,"  so  rare  in 
Canada  thirty  years  ago,  has  become  almost  a  national  affliction. 
This,  of  course,  sx^ells  a  larger  margin  for  luxuries  over  the  tradi- 
tional stern  regime  of  a  former  day.  More  emphatically,  it 
means  that  sweetmeat  luxuries  have  been  enormously  cheapened 
in  price.  And  even  in  farmhouses,  where  a  generation  ago  were 
to  be  found  no  kind  of  breadstufl:s  not  home-made,  may  now  be 
seen  many  varieties  of  factory-made  products,  containing  flavors 
that  the  most  skilful  housewife  is  unable  to  rival. 

The  Sugar  Industry. 


Taking  the  whole 
fleld  of  candy  and 
biscuits,  the  supply  of 
sugar  has  been  always 
a  dominant  feature. 
In  the  days  of  dark 
brown  sugar  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  the 
manufactui-e  of  high- 
grade  candies  at 
twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  would  have 
been  a  n  economic 
miracle.  It  is  trite  to 
say  that  with  high- 
grade  sugar  at 
low  cost,  high-grade 
confectionery  at  mod- 
ern prices  has  become  establislied.  Sugar-refining  has  long  been 
a  leading  industry,  and  years  ago  attained  large  proportions  in 
Canada.  Taking  the  decade  1891-1901,  the  following  are  the  fig- 
ures for  these  industries,  most  of  which  are  situated  at  Mont- 
real:— 

Eefineries.       Capital.     Employees.      Wages.  Output. 

1891   7       $  2,699,400       1,402       $509,811  $11,627,100 

1901   4         10,104,585       1,200         612,680  12,585,000 

The  past  three  years  has  brought  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  sugar,  so  the  figures  for  1904,  if  available, 
would  necessarily  present  much  larger  dimensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  past  three  or  four  years  has  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  industry  in  Canada  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  on  a 
large  scale.  Already  three  mammoth  sugar  factories  are  turn- 
ing out  sugar  as  good  as  the  best  imported.  Two  of  these  are  in 
Ontario,  one  at  Wallaceburg,  and  one  at  Berlin.  The  latest  is  in 
Raymond,  Alberta,  2,500  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  many  more  that  must  ultimately  arise  in  the  Great 
West,  with  its  deep,  loamy  soil  and  long  summer  days.  This 
factory  is  as  yet  the  smallest  of  the  three,  yet  its  capacity  out- 
put for  a  full  season's  run  is  10,000,000  lbs. 


A   TVT  TVT  ¥  1VT 

CANNING. 

Once  the  Canadian  farm  lad  picked  raspberries  wild  in  the 
woods  and  the  farmer's  wife  "did  them  down"  in  glass  jars. 
Perhaps  ten  quart  jars  was  the  whole  summer's  product,  for  it 
was  hard  work  picking  wild  berries  among  the  log  heaps  and 
along  the  rail  fence  corners.  But  that  ten  cans  of  "preserves," 
with  a  few  grapes,  gooseberries,  citrons  and  black  currants  laid 
the  economic  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  typical  industries 
of  New  Canada.  The  immense  canneries  of  mostly  everything 
but  minerals,  reaching  in  Canada  from  the  salmon  streams  of 
British  Columbia  to  the  gardens  of  Ontario  and  the  lobster  fac- 
tories of  Nova  Scotia,  are  Canada's  big  summer  kitchen. 

How  this  simple  home-growing  industry  has  developed  into 
commercial  dimensions  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  arithmetic 
of  ten  years: — ■ 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning. 


Establish- 
ments. 
1891  39 
1901  58 


Capital. 

$  523,683 
2,004,915 


Employ- 
ees. 
2,205 
4,640 


Wages. 


$161,269 
378,128 


Value  of 
Output, 
i?  866,842 
2,831,742 


Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Capital. 


$  80,600 
371,321 
first 
that 


Employ- 
ees. 

421 
1,525 


Wages. 


$30,025 
104,228 


Establish- 
ments. 
1891  30 
1901  50 

Taking  the 
list  it  appears 
the  garden  end  of 
the  industry  has  de- 
veloped in  ten  years 
50  per  cent,  in  num- 
ber o  f  concerns, 
nearly  400  per  cent, 
i  n  capital,  more 
than  200  per  cent, 
in  hands  engaged, 
230  per  cent,  in 
wages  and  more 
than  trebled  in  out- 
put. This  decisive 
evolution  has  been 
paced  primarily  by 
a  rapid  expanding 
home  market  in 
towns  and  cities, 
supplemented  by  a 
quick  and  encour- 
aging export  trade. 

Figures  for  four  years'  development  are  as  follows:  — 


Value  of 
Output. 
$142,436 
395,540 


The  Maple  Leaf  Rubbee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Poet  Dalhousie. 


Exports  of  Canned  Goods,  not  including  Fish. 

1899  1901  1902 

Meats,    poultry,    etc  $104,718       $423,045  $882,191 

Fruits   293,660         181,829  403,558 

Vegetables   19,934  43,566  118,013 

This,  merely  as  the  surplus  over  what  the  Canadian  consumer 
required,  represents  in  four  years  respectively  increases  of  820 
per  cent.,  36  per  cent.,  and  590  per  cent. 

Lakes,  coast-waters,  and  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  hills  and 
valleys  dotted  with  cattle,  gardens  and  fields  heavy  with  veget- 
ables, orchards  and  shrubberies  loaded  with  fruit, — these  are 
the  wholesale  supplies  of  raw  material  for  the  canning  factories 
of  Canada.  No  industry  is  more  general  in  its  scope;  none  more 
simple  in  its  methods.  And  there  is  none  more  purely  local  in 
its  economic  conditions.  From  field  to  factory  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  but  a  few  miles.    Machinery  and  buildings  are  com- 


paratively inexpensive.  Labor  being  in  many  cases  largely 
female  or  foreign,  is  a  relatively  small  charge.  The  quality  of 
the  raw  material  is  of  a  superlative  standard.  These  are  the 
bald  factors  that  have  made  the  canning  industry  of  Canada  take 
more  strides  in  one  decade  than  its  woollen  mills  ever  did  in  a 
generation.  And  the  history  of  the  canning  factory  in  Canada 
is  essentially  a  story  of  ten  years. 

Canned  and  cured  fish  has  been  the  strong  leader  in  this  line. 
The  reasons  are  not  far  to  find;  enormous  water  and  coast  areas, 
a  large  fishing  population,  nearness  to  markets  and  cheapness  of 
transportation.  Hence  the  following  statistics  culled  from  Cana- 
dian eoastways: — 

Total  Exports  of  Canadian  Fish. 
1899  1902  1903 

$8,718,053  $12,214,779  $10,014,298 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  exports  of  fish  credited  to  our 
National  Trading  Account  in  1903,  consisted  of  three  items,— 
codfish,  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster.  Of  these  codfish  is 
easily  first  in  foreign  favor.  Two  hundred  years  of  a  head 
start  still  enable  it  to  out-distance  all  competitors,  though  the 
lobster  and  the  salmon  are  steadily  gaining  ground.  In  1903 
the  cod  led  by  more  than  $800,000,  while  the  two  latter  broke 
even  at  about  $2,600,000. 

f  Salmon  Canneries 

of 

British  Columbia. 

Canned  salmon 
by  some  epicures 
has  been  derided. 
By  other  epicures 
it  has  been  glori- 
fied. Taste  is  an 
important  item. 
The  probabilities 
are  that  if  canned 
salmon  did  not 
taste  good  the 
civilized  world 
would  boycott  the 
biggest  single  in- 
dustry on  the  Can- 
adian coast.  Aside 
from  mere  taste 
salmon  has  made 
a  strong  bid  for 
first    place    as  a 

food  product.  The  Indians  knew  this  centuries  before  a  white 
man  ever  saw  a  sockeye  salmon  in  the  Fraser  River.  The 
white  man  knows  it  now  from  Yokohama  to  Liverpool  by 
scientific  analysis.  The  analysis  shows  this :— "Canned  salmon 
contains  as  much  protein  as  beefsteak,  60  per  cent,  more  than 
eggs,  and  more  fat  than  chicken,  eggs  or  beef.  Its  food 
value  is  four  times  that  of  oysters.  There  is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  waste  in  canned  salmon  as  compared  with 
fresh  fish,  and  when  eaten  with  bread  or  potatoes,  a  diet  is 
obtained  which  will  supply  all  demands  of  the  human  body." 

Salmon  are  of  five  varieties:  The  sockeye,  8  to  10  lbs.  each; 
the  spring,  18  to  20  lbs.;  the  silver,  3  to  8  lbs.;  the  dog,  10  to 
12  lbs.;  the  hump-back,  3  to  6  lbs.  Of  the  sockeye  alone,  2,948,- 
333  went  to  British  Columbia  canneries  in  1903. 

The  parish  of  the  British  Columbia  salmon  is  800  miles  long. 
From  the  tumbling  square  leagues  of  the  Pacific  come  these  red 
and  pink  sea-fish  up  the  inlets  into  the  rivers  to  spavra.  The 
movement  is  cosmic.    The  industry  based  on  it  though  less  than 
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thirty  years  old,  is  pictured  in  the  multitudinous  fisheries  and 
canneries  on  the  big  rivers  and  the  coves  of  British  Columbia; 
in  the  fleets  of  boats,  the  spears  and  the  nets;  in  the  vats  and 
the  fxirnaees  and  the  mountains  of  tins;  in  the  Indians,  Chinese, 


Geanby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Povs^er  Co.,  Ltd., 
Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

Japanese  and  whites— the  four  nations  that  catch  and  can  the 
salmon  for  the  tables  of  the  world.  Here  are  some  items  of  the 
picture  for  1901: — men  employed  in  fisheries  and  canneries,  23,- 
000;  boats  employed,  11,571;  canneries,  67;  value  of  salmon  can- 
ned; $5,986,617;  value  of  salmon  salted,  $338,358;  capital  invested 
in  fisherits,  $2,681,433;  in  canneries,  $5,000,000. 

So  is  it  that  the  salmon  of  British  Columbia  has  come  to  rival 
the  IJouglas  fir  as  an  article  of  export  trade.  Nature  conspired 
to  make  the  salmon  the  Can  King  of  the  world.  Its  arithmetic 
outstrips  that  of  the  buffalo  of  the  plains.  Unlike  the  buffalo 
the  salmon  shows  no  signs  of  extermination.  Government  step- 
ped in  before  destruction  came.  The  buffalo  is  now  but  a  few 
scattered  bones  and  a  memory.  Tha  salmon  is  a  great  com- 
mercial fact  and  a  huge  industry. 

The  codfish  and  lobster  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  are  perhaps 
less  picturesque  in  their  economics,  but  almost  as  important  a 
factor  in  export  trade.  In  1901  the  sales  abroad  of  canned  lobster 
were  but  $800,000  less  than  those  of  salmon.  And  if  none  but 
salmon,  lobster  and  cod  were  sent  out  in  Canadian  cases,  cans 
and  barrels  to  the  consumers  of  other  countries,  the  fish  exports 
of  this  country  would  deserve  to  rank  as  one  of  the  big  facts  of 
commerce.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  home  market  which,  by 
reason  of  the  increasing  outpost  population  and  the  enormous 
distances  to  transport  supplies,  making  canned  salmon  as  well  as 
canned  meats  a  necessity,  is  becoming  a  strong  competitor  with 
foreign  trade. 

Canned  Meats. 

Canned  meats  in  point  of  present  importance  rank  next.  Once 
and  not  so  very  long  ago  we  had  the  era  of  corned  beef,  etc., 
when  "etc.,"  was  just  about  an  unknown  quantity.  Now  the 
"etceteras"  have  put  cornsd  beef  on  the  rear  shelf  in  the  pantry. 
The  strenuous  days  of  strong  appetites  have  given  place  quickly 
to  the  epicurean  age,  in  which  so  far  as  Canadian  manufactured 
meats  are  concerned  the  following  are  the  chief  items: — Ready 
lunch,  beef,  chipped  beef,  smoked  beef,  ham,  pigs'  feet,  mutton, 
roast  and  boiled  tongue,  potted  and  devilled  tongue,  veal,  chicken 
and  turkey  loaf,  and  jellied  hock. 

Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  canned  meat  exports  alone 
from  Canada  increased  from  $104,718  in  1899  to  $882,191  in  1901 
an  increase  of  820  per  cent,  in  2  years.  Canned  pork  and  beans 
are  not  included  in  the  above,  but  this  is  a  useful  and  cheap 
article  of  vigorous  diet  that  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  more 
especially  in  the  home  market.  Canned  soups  also  have  become 
a  staple  here  and  are  second  to  none  on  the  continent. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fruit  comes  next.    It  is  not  long  since  Englishmen  thought 
the  only  legitimate  kind  of  apple  that  could  be  grown  in  Canada 
was  the  snow  apple.    In  those  days  when  the  toboggan  and  the 
snowshoe  were  just  about  able  to  oust  even  the  maple  leaf  as  the 


emblem  of  Canada  in  the  imagination  of  the  Mother  Country,  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  chapter  in  romance  to  predict  that 
in  twenty  years  the  exportation  of  canned  fruits  alone  would 
run  into  half  a  million  dollars.  Explorers  were  apt  to  find  almost 
every  belt  in  Canada  but  the  fruit  belt.  When  this 
was  admitted  into  literature  it  was  still  fondly 
hoped  by  the  sceptic  that  Canadian  fruits  were  con- 
fined to  southern  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  Even  there  it  was  scarcely  hoped  that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  smaller  fruits  were  such 
as  to  admit  of  any  sort  of  consumption  excejit  the 
hand-to-mouth.  But  the  farmer's  wife  with  her 
sunbonnet  picking  wild  raspberries  for  her  fruit  jars 
knew  better.  The  Indians  along  Upper  Lake  Huron 
picking  huckleberries  by  the  ton  knew  better.  The 
red  woman  far  out  on  the  western  plains,  2,000  miles 
from  Toronto  and  700  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 
picking  wild  raspberries,  cranberries  and  strawberries 
by  bushels  for  the  white  man  in  the  towns,  knew  better. 

And  so  has  come  about  the  canned-fruit 
era  in  Canada  which  has  enabled  the  Cana- 
dian consumer  in  towns  and  cities  to  share 
th,e  table  luxuries  of  the  farm.  The  fruits  which  we  can  both  for 
home  and  foreign  trade  are  apples,  peaches,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, pears  and  plums.  As  to  the  individual  size  of  some  of  these 
more  might  be  said  of  some  products  from  tlie  United  States.  As 
to  fibre  and  flavor  the  advantage  is  to  the  Canadian  fruits.  The 
northern  sunlight  puts  a  better  tone  into  the  apple  and  the  rasp- 
berry. Canadian  canned  products  in  these  varieties  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  palate  in  the  British  market.  And  by  the  latest 
and  most  improved  methods  in  canning  the  quality  of  the  finished 
products  is  being  brought  steadily  nearer  to  nature's  standard. 

In  canned  vegetables  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  not  as  yet  been 
so  conspicuous.  But  the  canning  factory  for  putting  away  peas, 
corn,  tomatoes  and  beans  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  small  towns.  The  day  will  surely  come  when  the  canned 
vegetable  factory  will  flourish  along  the  great  Saskatchewan, 
whose  gardens  now  produce  the  best  vegetables  in  North  America, 
but  whose  climate  will  not  permit  the  growth  of  large  fruits. 

Pickles  also  are  on  the  increase.  It  has  long  been  the  tradi- 
tion at  the  Canadian  dinner-table  to  read  EnglisH  labels  on 
pickle  bottles.  That  habit  is  fast  becoming  a  memory. 
Canadians  have  learned  to  compete  in  the  home  market  with  the 
best  makes  of  English  pickles  and  sauces.  A  large  retailer 
stated  recently  that  half  of  his  total  sales  in  pickles  were  Cana- 
dian brands. 

A  comparatively  recent  feature  of  the  canning  situation  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Canners,  Limited.  This 
syndicate  now  controls  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  output,  and  has 
gone  far  towards  regulating  previous  unsatisfactory  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  With  a  protective  tariff  of  I14  c.  a  lb. 
on  canned  vegetables  and  2%  e.  a  lb.  on  fruit,  the  canned  goods 
industry  in  Canada  promises  large  things,  especially  in  view  of 
the  North-West  demand,  which  is  three  times  as  great  per  capita 
as  that  of  Ontario. 
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BREWING  AND  DISTILLING. 


Canada  is  the  soberest  country  on  record.  Canadian  sobriety, 
based  on  the  ratio  of  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  has  been 
increasing  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  population.  This  is  pecul- 
iar. The  peculiarity  is  all  the  more  obvious  from  pondering  these 
two  facts: 

Certain  brands  of  Canadian  whisky  are  famous  in  33  coun- 
tries. 

Canada  raised  in  the  year  1903-04  a  revenue  of  $7,955,385 
from  whisky. 

The  economics  of  the  liquor  trade  are  not  simple.  Canada  has 
done  considerable  juggling  with  hers,  especially  since  prohibition 
became  a  feature  of  politics.  Any  statistician  curious  to  note 
how  Canada  has  been  behaving  on  the  liquor  question  might  get 
an  accurate  knowledge  from  the  following  tables:  — 

Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Liquors. 


Spirits.  Beer.  Wine. 

Gals.  Gals.  Gals. 

1875                                                          1.304  3.091  .149 

1880  ■.  715  2.248  .077 

1885.                                                         1.126  2.639  .109 

1890  883  3.360  .104 

1895  666  3.471  .090 

1900                                                            '701  4.364  .085 

1901  765  4.737  .100 

1902  796  5.102  .090 

1903  870  4.712  .096 

1904  952  4.918  .096 


Whisky  drinking  in  three  decades  has  decreased  31  per  cent. 
But  Canadian  whisky  a  generation  ago  was  as  common  and  al- 
most as  cheap  r.s  Canadian  lemonade  is  now.  There  was  no  ex- 
cise and  no  duty.  The  article  was  in  vogue  by  pailsful  at  barn- 
raisings,  and  by  barrelsful  at  elections.  Later  the  demijohn  and 
the  brown  jug  superseded  the  pail  at  logging-bees.  Then  came 
the  era  of  the  bottle.  In  the  old  days  nearly  all  Canadian  male 
people  in  the  rural  districts  drank  whisky.  Now  whisky  drinking 
is  an  exception  in  the  country  districts,  but  has  latterly  devel- 
oped in  towns  and  cities. 

On  the  other  hand  observe  that  beer  consumption  in  Canada 
has  increased  in  30  years  56  per  cent.  This  must  be  traced  partly 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  brewing  industry,  signified  by  the 
following:  — 

Ten  Years  of  Brewing. 

1891.  1901. 

Breweries   105  102 

Employees  ■.   1,776  2,044 

Capital  $8,316,812  $11,152,869 

Wages   864,377  837,218 

Output,  value   5,718,685  6,475,400 

Fluctuation  in  liquor  consumption  has  sometimes  been  due  to 
local  option,  Scott  Act  or  temperance  agitation.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  vote  polled  in  1898  for  pro- 
hibition was  but  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  electorate.  The  excise 
and  the  duty  have  contributed  to  regulate  the  traffic  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : — 

Ale,  beer  and  porter  imported  in  casks,  16c.  per  gal.;  in  bot- 
tles, 24c.  per  gal. 

Malt,  per  pound,  increased  in  27  years  from  le.  to  l%c.  per 
pound. 

Now  for  revenue  on  this  basis: — • 

Total  for  Beer  and  All  Liquors,  Both  Excise  and  Duty. 
In  1869-70  r  $3,800,745. 


Excise  Alone. 
1900.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904. 

Spirits  $4,821,218  $5,180,775  $5,620,613  $6,162,827  $6,672,149 

Malt   910,537       977,330    1,077809    1,020,623  1,137,556 

Liquors...  7,174  6,569  6,970  9,485  9,039 
Malt.  .  .  .      910,537       977,330    1,077,809    1,020,623  1,137,556 

Observe  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  while  since  1869  popu- 
lation has  almost  doubled,  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has 
been  multiplied  by  four.  The  number  of  breweries  has  decreased 
by  18.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  has  decreased  from 
1.126  gals,  in  1885  to  .952  gals,  in  1904. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of 
spirits  increased,  in  1904,  22  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  four 
years  previous.  This  is  attributed  to  immigration.  A  larger 
outpost  population  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Canada 
means  more  whisky.  The  total  production  of  spirits  for  1904  was 
5,678,153  gals.;  for  1903,  4,063,603  gals. — an  increase  for  one 
year  of  39  per  cent. 

The  total  quantity  of  malt  liquor  produced  in  Canada  in  1904 
was  27,335,985  gals.;  in  1903,  25,755,154  gals.;  increase  in  one 
year,  1,580.381  gals.,  or  about  6  per  cent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  industries  responsible  for  this  annual 
prodiiction  of  53,111,139  gallons  of  liquor  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Canadian  Almanac,  1897: — 

''By  adding  together  the  amounts  received  from  customs  and 
excise  duties,  on  spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  malt  liquor,  malt,  to- 
bacco, snuff,  cigars  and  cigarettes  during  twenty-eight  years,  we 
have  the  sum  of  $212,157,000.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  construction  of  railways,  canals,  pub 
lie  buildings,  including  the  payments  on  account  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  North-West  Territories  and  debts  allowed  to 
the  provinces  is  $200,143,171.  The  duties  collected  from  liquors 
and  tobacco  have,  therefore,  paid  the  cost  of  the  Intercolonial  and 
connecting  railways,  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  aid  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  purchase  and  subse- 
quent cost  of  the  North-West  Territories,  including  Manitoba  and 
the  Public  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  all  the  canals  including  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  all  the  post  offices,  and  all  other  public  buildings 
elected  all  over  the  Dominion  since  Confederation. 

Capital  Invested. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Prohibition.) 


Capital.     Employees.  Wages. 

Breweries   $  8,311,453  1,724  774,411 

Distilleries   7,054,000  451  384,802 

Malt  Houses   223,500 

Cider  Mills   136,795  175  47,129 

Wine  Presses   396,475  150  37,955 

Retail   59,000,000  30,000  10,500,000 


$75,122,223        32,500  $11,744,297 

Considering  the  new  buildings  erected  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  since  these  figures  were  compiled,  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  could  reasonably  be  made.  While  the  above 
embraces  the  whole  of  Canada,  Ontario  would  represent  about 
two-thirds." 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  complicated  way  in 
which  brewing  and  distilling  are  related  to  other  interests :  — 

Incidental  Economics  of  the  Trade  (1892). 


Value  of  horses   $  50,108 

Value  of  harness   17,678 

Value  of  wagons   58,969 

Hay  and  oats  consumed   59,966 
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Freight  paid   211,805 

Casks   617,206 

Bottles   121,228 

Fuel  ,   110,778 

Wages   774,411 

Cattle  fed,  number.  .  .  .    10,000 

Cattle  feeders,  number   87 

Wages  of  cattle  feeders   $24,150 

Hay  consumed,  tons   12,500 

Hay,  value  of   $135,500 

Cost  of  Cattle    400,000 

Selling  price  of  cattle   800,000 

Freights  to  England   157,000 

One  thing  may  be  clearly  inferred — that  the  Canadian  brewer 
and  distiller  has  made  a  minute  study  of  the  economics  of  this 
problem  in  its  relation  to  cattle-feeding  and  the  export  trade  in 
beef.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  paradox  that  Canada's  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquors  is  comparatively  low,  and  of  spirits  the 
lowest  on  record,  while  her  brewers  and  distillers  in  the  face  of 
large  imports  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  combined  value  of  invested  property  in  the 
liquor  trade. 


imported  malt  liquors  in  1903  was  45  to  1.  This  ratio  is  not  ex- 
pected to  diminish  if  one  may  judge  from  a  comparative  glance 
at  export  figures,  showing  how  Canadian-made  liquors  are  com- 
peting with  the  world's  best  brews  and  distillings  in  the  world's 
markets. 

Exports  for  1897. 
Kinds  of  Liquors.  Quant.  Value. 

Gals.  $ 

Ale  and  beer   16,294  8,222 

Brandy   1,789  4,098 

Gin.  .  .  .  .  .  .    12,562  4,742 

Rum   35,358  4,954 

Whisky   155,902  444,756 

Wines   5,181  8,733 

Other  spirits,  n.e.s   3,476  8,687 


Exports  for  1902. 
Quant.  Value. 
Gals.  $ 
11,881  11,310 
3,1C5  8,996 
9,057  11,498 
7,297  2,288 
163,833  462,217 
13,454  44,429 
37,219  31,053 


■•^  ^^^^ 


manu  fac  tur  ing, 
wholesale  and  re- 
tail, is  estimated 
at  more  than  $75, 
000,000. 

The  close  re- 
lation of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  ag- 
ricultural inter- 
ests of  Canada 
is  another  of  its 
economic  fea- 
tures. This  is 
more  native  to 
Ontario  than  to 
any  other  pro- 
vince. The  brew- 
ing industry  and 
several  of  the 
largest  distiller- 
ies are  confined 
to  Ontario.  The 
barley  of  that 
Province  is  of  a 
high  grade.  In 
good  years,  when 
rainfall  is  not  too 
heavy,  Ontario 
prime  barley  going  direct  to  the  brewer  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  farmers'  revenue.  In  wet  years,  when  the  grain 
is  discolored,  a  large  percentage  of  it  goes  to  the  hogs  and  cattle. 
In  several  counties  of  Ontario  also,  corn  is  a  standard  crop. 
Hops  are  largely  imported.    Wheat  is  home-grown. 

As  to  Quality. 

Unlimited  malting  material,  clean  methods,  wholesome  brew- 
eries, and  the  utmost  precautions  in  putting  up  goods  for  sale 
have  won  the  Canadian  brewer  practical  and  enviable  recognition 
for  quality.  While  it  is  not  pretended  that  Canada  is  able  to  pro- 
duce as  yet  in  as  large  quantities  quite  such  high-class  beers  as 
come  to  Canada  from  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati,  it  is  to  be  noted 
with  pride  that  Canadian  beer  began  to  become  famous  abroad  as 
far  back  as  1877.  In  that  year  Canadian  brewers  took  medals  at 
Sydney,  Australia.  In  1891  they  received  similar  awards  in  Paris, 
also  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  at  San  Francisco  in  1894. 

The  proportion  of  manufactured  to  imported  spirit^  in  1903 
was  1.9  to  1.    The  proportion  of  manufactured  malt  liquors  to 


1 


230,562  484,192     245,906  571,791 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1904,  exports  of  Canadian 
whisky  were  180,291  gallons,  valued  at  $540,000. 

Our  best  customer  is  the    United    States,  which  takes  ten- 

elevenths  of  our 
exports  lof  beer 
and  ale,  most  of 
our  gin  and  a 
large  percentage 
of  our  brandy 
and  whisky. 

Ca  na  dian 
whisky  has  won 
an  enviable  repu- 
tation a  b  roa  d. 
Thirty  -  three 
countries  or 
practically  the 
w  hole  world, 
^\  here  civilized 
liquors  are  drunk, 
know  the  taste 
of  Canadian 
whisky.  There 
are  people  in  the 
United  States 
who  drink  no  oth- 
e  r;  connoisseurs 
in  England  who 
prefer  Canadian 
brands  to  Irish  or 
Scotch.  There  are 
dealers  in  some 
American  cities  who,  unwilling  to  cater  to  a  growing  demand  for 
some  noted  Canadian  brands,  fill  empty  bottles  with  inferior 
whisky.  The  customer  who  asks  for  his  favorite  Canadian  brand 
begins  to  find  out  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  it.  When 
he  discovers  the  trick  he  can  only  decide  that  though  imitation 
may  be  the  sincerest  fonn  of  flattery,  there  are  a  few  things  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  imitate. 

Canadian  distillers,  as  well  as  brewers,  are  looking  forward  to 
a  larger  exportation  in  years  to  come.  As  to  an  expanding  home 
market,  they  are  practically  certain.  This  has  been  partly  pre- 
figured in  the  enormous  increases  in  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  and  in  the  still  more  recent  increase  in  spirits.  That  the 
latter  is  due  to  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign  population  brought 
about  by  the  crowding  in  of  new  settlers  seems  probable  enough 
when  it  is  remembered  that  with  a  large  population  on  the  out- 
posts whisky  represents  a  heavy  saving  over  beer  in  the  cost  of 
freight,  alcohol  being  cheaper  to  ship  than  water  according  to 
value.  This  element  of  Canadian  population  is  growing  so  ra- 
pidly that  the  large  increase  of  last  year  may  be  expected  to  re- 
cur as  a  characteristic  feature. 


Some  Brews  that  ake  Making  Canada  Famous. 

The  Carling-  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  2.   John  Labatt,  London. 

Tlie  O'Keefe  Brewing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  5.   Reinhardt  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

i.   Hiram  Walker  &  Sons'  Rack  Warehouse,  containing  '20,000  Barrels. 


Canada  is  yet  largely  the  land  of  the  pipe.  This  is  as  much 
true  of  Canada  as  the  fact  that  the  cigar  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  cigar  is  creeping  up  on  the  Canadian 
pipe,  which  is  a  partial  way  of  stating  that  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  Canada  is  enormously  increasing. 

The  increase  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, — massing  of  popu- 
lation in  towns  and  cities,  increase  of  spending  money,  evolution 
in  tobacco  manufactures  rendering  the  habit  more  attractive,  the 
growth  of  the  busy  life  and  the  sedentary  life.  In  the  pioneer 
days  the  tobacco  habit  in  Canada  cost  the  country  at  large  less 
than  the  price  of  its  toothpicks  to-day.  Chewing  was  the  general 
habit  in  the  woods  and  on  the  farm.  Tobacco  was  both  coarse 
and  cheap.  Tastes  were  not  fastidious.  The  average  tobacco- 
user  knew  but  two  kinds  of  the  weed,  chewing  and  smoking. 
Sometimes  these  were  convertible.  And  in  former  days  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  lived  remote  either  from  a 
town,  a,  village,  or  a  tobacco  store,  the  average  smoker  enjoyed 
but  a  couple  of  pipes  a  day.  Now  the  habit  has  become  general. 
On  a  leading  thoroughfare  of  Toronto  tobacco  shops  are  more 
common  than  eating-houses.  The  old  plug  tobacco,  by  no  means 
obsolete,  has  developed  into  fine-cut,  of  which  the  average 
smoker,  whose  father  may  have  used  nothing  but  "Canada 
green,"  has  a  repertoire  of  more  than  twenty  kinds,  with  a  few 
leading  favorites.  The  cigar  habit  has  become  common.  The 
cigarette  has  come.  This  also  is  a 
I  sign  of  a  large  urban  population, 
sipcte  but  few  cigarettes  are  smoked 


Cigars. 

180,485,202 


$1,070,823 


in  the  rural  districts. 


VX?^>^i  ^he  recent  growth  of  the  tobacco 
"^S^i  ind'ustry  in  Canada  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statistics: — 


A  Decade  of  Tobacco  Manufacturing. 
No.  of  Estab-    Capital  Employ- 
lishments.  ees. 
1891  31  $2,130,000  2,091 

1901  22  4,747,030  2,186 

Wages.  Value  of  Output. 

$481,252  $2,347,651 
565,270  6,469,961 


Five  only  of  Canada's  premier  industries  rank 
ahead  of  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco.  These  are 
the  Bacon  Hog,  the  Prime  Steer,  the  Dairy  Cow,  the 
Flour  Mill  and  the  Saw  Mill.  Canada  sent  up  in 
smoke  in  1903  16,521,002  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Loaded  in 
box  cars,  at  30,000  lbs.  to  the  car,  Canada's  1904 
smoke  bill  would  have  made  a  train  13^  miles  long. 


1904      ..  ..183,048,907 

Average. 

1900-1903  ..  ..152,375,739  149,802,383  $889,733 

Canada  is  as  much  interested  in  making  tobacco  as  in  turn- 
ing out  shoes.  She  spends  as  much  on  manufacturing  tobacco 
smoke  as  on  making  cotton.  The  annual  output  of  her  cigar  and 
tobacco  factories  is  on  a  par  with  her  output  of  machinery  and 
iron  manufactures. 

The  arithmetic  of  this  is  outlined  by  the  following  table: 

Annual  Consumption  per  Head. 

1874  2.566  lbs.  1901  2.404  lbs. 

1884  2.476    "  1902  2.404  " 

1894  2.264    "  1903  2.548  " 

1900  2.300    "  1904  2.765  " 

The  tobacco  habit  in  1904  cost  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Canada  $1.04  in  taxation.  In  1903  the  inland  revenue  per 
capita  was  99  cents;  in  1902  it  was  95  cents.  At  the  same  aver- 
age rate  of  increase,  and  a  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
the  past  two  years,  the  annual  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  in 
Canada  in  1915  will  be  30,000,000  lbs. 

This  is  merely  on  a  basis  of  con- 
sumption. Imports,  however,  must 
be  considered.  Canada  is  still  a  tob- 
acco importer.  Last  year  the  total 
amount  on  which  she  paid  duty 
was  $3,006,659.  In  1899  the  amount 
imported  was  $2,028,331.  The  im- 
porty  for  1904  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

Cigarettes  $  55,068 

Cigars  340,456 

Cut  Tobacco  146,943 

Snuff   4,903 

Foreign  Raw  Leaf.  .   $  6,591 

All  others   70,022 

Tobacco  Accessories,  Pipes,  etc.  444,747 


1891. , 
1901. . 


Ten  Years  of  Cigars  and  Cigarettes.  Value  of 

Concerns.     Capital    Employees.     Wages.  Products. 

93       $1,653,238       3,165       $  953,960  $3,280,114 

138        2,500,510       4,143        1,366,146  5,332,151 


These  figures  indicate  generally  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  concerns  of  30  per  cent.,  in  capital  of  over  90  per 
cent.,  in  number  of  employees  about  20  per  cent.,  in  wages  of 
about  40  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of  output  of  practically  100  per 
cent. 

Allowing  for  a  normal  increase  since  1901,  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  tobaccos,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  in  Canada  is  now  not  less 
than  $15,000,000. 

Here  are  some  comparative  figures: — 


Tobacco,  Snuff  and  Cigarettes. 


Manufactured 
(lbs.) 

1904  ....13,488,306 
Average. 

1900-1903....  12,128,953 


Consumption    Raw  Leaf 

(lbs.)  Used  (lbs.) 

13,160,660  12,139,700 


Duty. 
$4,127,679 


11,906,768       10,380,566  $3,521,920 


Total  Importations  $768,730 

Imports  of  all  tobacco  into  Canada  have  increased  from 
$2,028,331  in  1899,  to  $3,006,659  in  1904. 

But  as  imports  have  increased  so  also  have  exports.  At  Con- 
federation the  total  outgo  of  tobacco  from  Canada  was  $32,340 
— about  the  price  to-day  of  three  good  farms  in  Ontario.  Last 
year  Canada  exported  tobaccos  and  cigars  to  the  value  of  $644,- 
605.  By  1899  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  tobaccos  had 
amounted  to  $177,167.  Note  that  the  increase  in  31  years  was 
but  $134,827,  while  the  increase  during  the  last  six  years  has 
been  $467,438.  What  has  made  the  difference  in  the  pace?  The 
fact  that  Canada  has  during  the  past  decade  been  re-discovering 
a  fact  which  in  a  kindergarten  sort  of  way  she  knew  fifty  years 
ago,  that  she  is  able  to  compete  in  growing  the  very  best  leaf 
tobacco  with  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

"Canada  green,"  variously  dubbed  by  the  cynic  in  time  past 
as  "Canada  whack"  and  "Canada  hump,"  has  suddenly  become  a 
factor  in  production  on  a  large  scale.  In  three  districts  of  Can- 
ada has  this  product  of  late  become  conspicuous:  Southern  Que- 
bec, Essex  County  in  Ontario,  and  the  Okanagan  Valley,  B.C. 
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The  Quebec  crop  is  less  of  a  surprise,  as  for  years  the  French 
habitant  has  been  making  his  own  twist  for  home  smoking,  and 
factories  have  existed  in  that  province  for  some  time  for  the 
mingling  of  native  leaf  with  imported  in  the  manufacture  of 
plug  and  fine-cut.  The  Essex  area,  however,  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  revelation  to  those  who  thought  there  was  no  part  of 
Canada  not  liable  to  snow  any  month  in  the  year.  As  a  geo- 
graphical matter  of  fact  the  tobacco  area  in  Essex,  including  Pe- 
lee  Island,  lies  as  far  south  as  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  a  penin- 
sula visited  by  warm  moist  winds,  and  exempt  from  frost  for 
seven  months  in  the  year.  The  soil,  too,  is  a  sandy  loam.  Far- 
mers who  before  1898  eked  out  a  scanty  living  with  hogs  at  low 
prices,  have  begun  to  pay  off  mortgages  with  tobacco.  The  first 
experiments  were  in  many  cases  dismal  failures.  The  farmers 
knew  not  how  to  cultivate  or  to  harvest,  still  less  how  to  cure 
the  leaf.  They  had  no  tobacco  barns.  In  1903,  however,  the 
farmers  of  that  peninsula  raised  3,500,000  pounds  of  White  Bur- 
ley.  This  leaf  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  smoking  mixtures.  It 
is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Am- 
erican leaf.  Better  methods  of  curing  have  come  into  vogue. 
The  tobacco  barn  has  gone  up,  whereas  in  the  early  days  the 
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few  years  the  annual  production  of  cigars  will  be  on  a  par  with 
that  of  tobaccos.  Canada  already  turns  out  a  score  of  makes  in 
cigars  which  challenge  comparison  in  both  5  and  10  cent  lines 


The  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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Deewet's  "Redwood"  Brewery,  Winnipeg. 

farmer  hung  his  tobacco  up  in  his  hay  mow.  Wastage  has  de- 
creased. Farmers  have  yet  much  to  learn  about  the  curing  of 
this  valuable  leaf,  however  much  they  may  know  about  its  cul- 
ture. With  better  methods  of  curing  it  is  predicted  by  tobacco- 
nists that  in  five  years  not  a  pound  of  United  States  tobacco 
will  be  imported  into  Canada.  It  has  been  shown, 
too,  by  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  from  native 
leaf,  that  the  Essex  peninsula  is  able  to  grow  a 
first-class  leaf  for  that  branch  of  the  trade. 

In  exploiting  Canadian  tobacco  the  Empire 
Tobacco  Company  has  been  a  pioneer.  This  com- 
pany still  buys  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  leaf,  and 
from  the  various  blends  of  this  product  with 
foreign  leaf  they  have  built  up  an  enormous  busi- 
ness. The  recent  operations  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  which  practically  absorbed  the 
Empire  Tobacco  Company  and  introduced  whole- 
salers to  the  principle  of  the  "exclusive  contract," 
has  given  the  Canadian  trade  a  sample  of  the 
methods  of  a  huge  trust.  An  Act  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament  last  session,  however,  gave 
the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  power  to  cancel  the 
licenses  of  the  American  and  Empire  Tobacco 
companies  should  they  perpetuate  the  "consign- 
ment agreement." 

With  proper  regulation  of  the  trust  feature  and 
consequent  fair  play  to  the  smaller  manufacturer, 
the  tobacco  trade  of  Canada  is  undoubtedly  sche- 
duled    for     a     remarkable     expansion.     In  a 


v.'ith  the  best  made  anywhere.  Users  of  these  makes  know  their 
distinctive  flavor  as  well  as  a  connoisseur  knows  the  taste  of 
Canadian  whisky.  New  makes  of  cigars  are  coming  into  the 
market  every  little  while.  In  selection  of  leaf,  in  filling  and  in 
wrapping,  these  cigars  are  as  well  built  and  as  palatable  as  their 
most  formidable  competitors  in  the  United  States.  As  an  in- 
stance of  how  rapidly  a  new  cigar  may  get  into  the  market  in 
v.'liolesale  quantities  and  obtain  a  popular  vogue,  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  a  well-known  factory  in  Quebec  which  started  in 
1900  with  ten  hands  and  now  has  on  its  pay-roll  125  hands,  turn- 
ing out  more  than  300,000  cigars  a  month.  Such  cigars  as  these 
are  rapidly  becoming  as  proverbial  in  Canada  as  her  bacon  hog, 
her  prime  steer,  and  her  wheat-fields.  The  extraordinary  influx 
of  settlers  from  the  United  States  into  the  West  which  marks 
this  decade  is  bound  to  enormously  extend  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  cigars.  At  the  same  time  the  scarcely  less  enormous 
immigration  of  Britishers,  ninety  per  cent,  of  whom  bring  their 
pipes  with  them,  is  sure  to  emphasize  the  local  demand  for  Cana- 
dian manufactured  tobaccos.  Between  the  pipe  and  the  cigar, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cigarette,  Canadian  tobacco  smoke 
seems  destined  to  remain  a  large  factor  in  Canadian  trade  and 
industry. 


W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


"  Wild  and  woolly  "  has  been  the  taunting  epithet  applied  to 
a  considerable  part  of  Canada  in  time  past.  The  paradox  is  that 
the  more  civilized  Canada  became,  the  "  woollier "  she  became. 
Canada  is  the  only  coimtry  in  the  world  where  blankets  and 
tweeds  are  manufactured  on  a  site  that  one  generation  ago  was 
a  grazing  ground  for  buffalo.  From  the  woollen  mills  of  Edmon- 
ton, N.W.T.,  exhibits  were  shown  at  the  National  Exhibition  in 
Toronto  last  year.  Canada  is  the  only  coiurtr,y  in  the  British 
Empire  where,  in  the  same  town,  men,  who  in  their  j^outh  wore 
n  o    clothing    but    "  full-cloth," 

manufactured   from   the  back  of  

the  sheep  to  the  back  of  the 
owner  of  the  sheep  by  the 
owner's  wife,  may  be  found  living- 
side  by  side  with  men  who  own 
and  operate  woollen  mills  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  skilled  Avork- 
ers,  equipped  with  power-driven 
spindles  by  the  himdred,  looms 
by  the  score,  and  sending  their 
products  not  merely  over  a  settle- 
ment in  the  backwoods,  but  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver. 

Several  factors  have  contri- 
buted to  making  Canada  the  land 
of  the  woollen  mill.  Three  of  the 
most  notable  are  a  cold  winter 
climate,  an  abundance  of  water 

power,  and  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  sheep  has  usually  been 
considered  both  easy  and  profitable.  It  would  have  been  infin- 
itely more  poetic  to  have  kept  the  old  spinning  wheel  and  the 
hand  loom  and  the  carpet  loom  A\  orked  with  a  treadle.  But  the 
poetry  had  to  go  to  the  attic  and  the  shed,  when  along  scores  of 
rivers  in  the  eastern  and  middle  provinces  there  rose  the  chimney 
of  the  woollen  mill  side  by  side  with  the  smokestack  of  the  saw- 
mill and  the  grist-mill. 
Perhaps  in  no  other 
branch  of  Canadian  in- 
dustrial develop- 
ment has  progress  been 
better  pictured  than  in 
the  making  of  cloth  and 
the  fabrics  of  the  loom. 
The  ancient  "full-cloth" 
manufactured  by  "  ma  " 
in  the  farmhouse  kit- 
chen into  coat  and  trou- 
sers for  "  pa "  and  the 
boys  was  an  honest  old 
weave.  There  was  only 
one  piece  in  the  season's 
output,  and  it  was  all  of 
the  same  dye  and  the 
same  pattern.  Father 
and  son  dressed  them- 
selves   from    that  web, 

and  the  neighbo^-'s  clothes  were  not  very  much  different.  Now, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  every  citizen  of  the  little  town  or  village 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  hand-loomers  to  wear  a 
different  article  of  clothing,  with  a  distinctive  weave,  made  from 
the  products  of  Canadian  looms. 

The  evolution  of  cloth   has  been   rapid,  more    so   than  the 


Canada  has  300  woollen  mills. 
The  value  of  these  mills  is  $16,000,000. 
In  these  300  mills  work  13,000  people. 
These  13,000  wool-workers  support  50,000  other 
people. 

One  in  every  100  of  Canada's  population  is  sup- 
ported solely  by  wool. 
One  woollen  mill  in  a  town  of  4,000  employs  800 
hands. 

The  total  value  of  all  woollen  manufactures  in 
Canada  in  1901  was  $11,424,927. 
The  total  value  of  wooUems  imported  into  Canada 
in  1902  v/as  $10,949,909. 


fabric  of  society.  Growing  wealth  and  developing  taste,  and  the 
necessity  of  competing  with  foreign  looms  as  to  texture  and 
pattern,  contributed  to  this.  The  woollen  industry  became  con- 
spicuous in  trade  rather  early  in  our  history,  beginning  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  world-famous  Halifax  tweed.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  Canada  to  have  imported  her  clothes  along 
with  her  traditions  from  the  Mother  Country.  But  long  ago,  in 
the  face  of  competition,  Canada  had  begun  to  make  a  very  credi- 
table share  of  her  own  clothes.    In  1851  New  Brunswick  had  52 

carding  and  weaving  mills.  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  (Ontario  and 
Quebec)  had  385  carding  and 
fulling  mills,  and  250  weaving 
concerns.  And  there  were  yet  in 
New  Brunswick  5,475  hand-looms, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  11,096.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  annual  output  of 
all  the  looms  .  of  Canada  was 
6,516,391  yards  of  flannel  and 
cloth.  Twenty  years  later  the 
product  rose  to  8,500,000  yards. 
In  that  year — 1871 — Canada  pos- 
sessed 270  cloth  mills,  650  card- 
ing and  fulling  mills  and  hosiery 
factories,  and  35  dyeing  and 
scouring  concerns.  The  total  out- 
~  put    for    that    year  was  $5,507,- 

549;  hands  employed,  4,453; 
wages  paid,  $917,827.  In  this,  note  the  first  appearance  of  what 
is  to-day  one  of  our  leading  specialties  in  wool  manufactures — 
knitted  goods.  Two  more  decades — 1891 — showed  377  woollen 
mills,  7,156  hands,  $1  884,400  wages,  and  a  total  output  of 
$8,087,871.  Ten  years  more  and  the  census  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  mills  to  221  all  told;  hands,  10,803;  wages, 
$3,1.00„3S7;  total  output,  $11,424,927.    That  ten  years  of  history 


The  C.  TtJENBULL  Co.,  Ltd.,  Galt. 

in  wool  shows  that  smaller  industries  became  merged  in  larger, 
that  the  number  of  hands  increased  by  30  per  cent.,  wages  by  90 
per  cent.,  and  output  by  40  per  cent. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  wool  history  in  Canada  discloses 
emphatic  and  most  creditable  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  not  only  in  the  medium  varieties  made  from  native  wool. 
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but  also  in  the  finer  grades  made  from  imported  fleece.  Iti 
shoddy,  Canadian  mills  might  have  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  but  for  the  foreign  exporter,  Avho  persisted  in  sending 
shoddy  into  Canada.    Still,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact 


Rosamond  Woollen  Co.,  Almonte. 


that  the  itinerant  vendor  of  the  cheap  weaves  put  up  by  shoddy 
mills  is  going  out  of  business,  with  the  education  of  the  farmer 
and  the  laboring  man.  In  the  very  finest  grades  of  woollen 
cloths  Canada  has  never  been  able  to  drive  out  the  product  of 
foreign  looms.  With  the  wholesale  importation  of  fine,  foreign 
fleeces,  our  manufacturers  advanced  notably  along  the  lines  of 
finer  weaves;  so  markedly,  indeed,  that  to-day  experienced  mer- 
chants cannot  distinguish  between  Canadian  and  English  makes. 
The  obstacles  were  for  a  time  scarcity  of  skilled  operatives  in 
this  country,  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid,  the  greater  cost  of 
machinery  and  plant,  and  the  fewer  facilities  for  producing  the 
trade's  growing  demand  for  continual  change  of  patterns.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  have  since  been  overcome.  The  Canadian 
maker  of  cloth  has  put  himself  in  close  touch  with  the  Canadian 
wearer  of  cloth,  yielding  only  to  the  British  manufacturer  in  the 
very  finest  makes  to  please  fastidious  people,  and  people  who 
never  wear  anything  but  the  very  finest  of  tailor-mades. 

Aside  from  distinctive  cloth  manufactures,  Canada  has 
achieved  distinctive  things  in  less  showy  but  quite  as  substantial 
lines.  Here  may  be  noted  with  emphasis  and  pardonable  pride 
our  pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  goods,  hosiery, 
and  underwear.  The  writer  has  in  mind  now  one  little  brown 
mill  on  the  banks  of  a  brawling  little  brook  in  a  town  of  less 
than  2,000  people.  This  inconspicuous  little  brown  mill  converts 
imported  wool  into  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery.  It  does  little 
else,  but  this  specialty,  with  the  trade-mark  of  superiority  and 
honesty  written  in  every  stitch  of  yarn,  travels  clear  over  this 
broad  Dominion  from  Cape  Breton  to  Vancouver  Island.  And 
there  are  scores  of  men  living  in  that  town  whose  wives  once 
knit  by  hand  all  the  socks  and  stockings,  as  well  as  the  mittens, 
for  the  household. 

Flannels  and  flannelettes  also  have  become  a  peculiar  Cana- 
dian product,  challenging  competition  the  world  over.  The  trade 
this  season  is  75  per  cent,  of  Canadian  makes,  and  the  quality  is 
constantly  improving.  In  plain  colors  and  Saxony  flannelettes, 
the  Canadians  are  equal  to  the  best  imported,  and  in  grey  and 
navy  they  hold  the  field.  In  scarlets,  however,  75  per  cent,  are 
imported,  and  in  fancy  fiannels  at  least  85  per  cent. 

Carpet-making  has  entered  the  list  as  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  production.  Canada  has  for  more  than  one  generation 
been  famous  for  its  carpets,  but  the  pioneer  articles  were  made 
of  rags,  usually  by  the  farmer's  wife,  who  took  the  best  pai't  of 
two  years  to  save  up  and  borrow  enough  rags,  and  the  best  part 
of  another  year  to  make  the  carpet.    The  next  stage  in  develop- 


ment was  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  take  her  rags  to  a  carj^et- 
maker  in  town.  The  final  stage  was  the  factory,  where  rag-car- 
pet's are  out  of  vogue,  but  where  wool  and  union  carpets  are 
made  along  with  rugs  and  tapestries.  There  are  in  Canada 
several  prosperous  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  carpets  and 
tapestries,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing.  Native  wool 
has  become  an  integral  factor  in  this  industry,  its  coarse  fibre 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  texture  of  most  durable,  as  well 
as  most  artistic  carpets. 

The  best  native  wool  comes  from  Halifax;  but  wool-growing 
cannot  be  said  to  .be  forging  ahead  in  middle  Canada.  In  both 
Quebec  and  Ontario  the  number  of  sheep  has  remained  practically 
stationary  for  the  past  ten  years.  Prices  of  wool  ran  low,  and 
tlie  clip  became  improfitable.  Many  farmers  went  out  of  sheep 
altogether.  With  better  prices  for  wool,  many  farmers  have  been 
..eturning  to  sheep -raising.  The  return,  however,  has  been  slow. 
Once  out  of  the  notion  and  the  habit  of  raising  sheep,  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  is  reluctant  to  go  back  to  it.  The  sheep  requires  a 
special  sort  of  care,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  has  been  too  busy 
of  late  years  looking  after  the  Can'?,dian  bacon  hog  and  the  prime 
steer  to  convince  himself  that  he  can  make  proportionately  as 
much  money  from  the  sheep.  It  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction, 
however,  that  the  average  clip  per  sheep  has  increased'  since 
1892  in  Ontario  from  5.81  lbs.  to  6.21  lbs.,  and  in  Quebec  from 
3.5  lbs.  to  4.2  lbs.  In  the  North-West  the  story  is  different. 
There  large  ranches  are  devoted  to  nothing  but  sheep-raising. 
The  old  buffalo  lands  of  Alberta  have  no  superior  as  sheep  pas- 
tures. Sheep  are  able  to  range  out  there  all  winter  in  the  light 
snow.  Abotit  200,000  head  of  sheep  are  now  in  sight  in  Western 
Canada. 

One  serious  drawback  to  the  woollen  manufacturing  industry 
in  Canada  is  lack  of  sufficient  tariff  protection.  Under  the  British 
preference  introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  former  duty  of 
35  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  23  Vs  per  cent.  This  created  havoc 
in  the  woollen  trade.  Prices  fell  below  the  point  where  a  profit 
was  possible  to   (Canadian   manufacturers,  and  the  market  was 
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further  demoralized  by  the  importation  and  sale  of  large  quan- 
tities of  shoddy  in  competition  with  the  better  qualities  of  Cana- 
dian cloth.  As  the  result,  a  number  of  mills  were  forced  to  close 
down,  and  ruin  threatened  the  wliole  industrj'.  Then,  after  a 
prolonged  and  strenuous  agitati6n,  in  which  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  bore  a  prominent  part,  the  Government 
yielded  partially  to  the  appeal  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  and 
raised  the  duty  on  certain  lines  to  30  per  cent.  This  action, 
though  alleviating  the  trouble,  has  not  removed  it,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  requesting  the  restoration  of  the  original  rate 
of  35  per  cent.  Such  protection  is  required,  they  say,  in  view 
of  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  Canada  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain,  from  which  their  chief  competition  comes. 


COTTONS. 


It  is  scarcely  colonial  presumption  to  remark  that  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  youngest  cotton  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  oldest  and  the  great- 
est— England.  It  is  almost  four  centuries  since  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  no  larger  than  that  of  Canada  is  now.  In 
1528  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  Greaf  Britain  were  less 
than  the  value  of  one  year's  output  from  the  cotton  mills  of 
Canada.  Perhaps  the  comparison  is  a  trifle  romantic,  but  it  is 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Canada.  Canadian  cotton  is  the  story  of  but  fifty  years,  summed 
up  in  the  following:  — 

Canada  contains  26  cotton  mills. 

Canada  employs  nearly  14,000  hands  in  the  manufacture  of 

cotton.  '     '   '  I 

In  nineteen  years— 1885-03— Canadir.n  imports  of  cotton  wool 

increased  from  $2,852,987  to  $5,968,333. 

The  average  value  of  a  Canadian  cotton  plant  is  $1,000,000 

with  an  average  number  of  about  500  hands. 


much  larger  per  capita  than  in  Great  Britain.  What  is  the  rea- 
son? Largely  in  the  fact  that  our  population  is  more  and  more 
an  out-of-doors  contingent,  men  who  work  in  the  forest,  in  mines. 


A  COMPARISON  IN  COTTON. 


ENGLAND. 

CANADA. 

RATIO. 

Annual  Production. . . 

.  .  $450,000,000 

$15,000,000 

30 

to 

1 

Home  Consumption.  . 

.  .  125,000,000 

25,000,000 

5 

to 

1 

500,000,000 

25,000,000 

20 

to 

1 

200,000,000 

4,000,000 

50 

to 

1 

Raw  Material  

175,000,000 

5,500,000 

31 

to 

1 

42,000,000 

6,000,000 

7 

to 

1 

Canadian  cotton  is  responsible  for  the  following  figures:  — 

Canadian  Cotton  Calculations. 

Value  of  property    $23,860,622 

Yearly  production   14,970,000 

Hands  employed     13,429 

Yearly  wages  $3,916,626 

Yearly  coal  consumption     736,400 

Yearly  supplies  outlay   1,583,351 

Yearly  railway  freight   676,500 

Yearly  duties  on  machinery     159,950 

Yearly  plant  improvements   875,500 

Yearly  raw  cotton  importations   5,579,031 

Yearly  increase  in  imports  of  all  raw  material  4.028,675 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  made  a  few 
advances  along  cotton  lines  since  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago 
when  the  farmer  on  the  back  concession  had  a  suit  of  brown 
duck  for  week-days  and  a  new  smock  of  grey  denim  to  go  to  mill 
in;  when  his  wife  had  a  Sunday  wincey  dress  and  considered 
factory  cotton  a  luxury. 

Canada  is  not  a  heavy  exporter  of  cotton;  in  many  respects 
does  not  hope  to  be.  The  home  market  is  extending  so  rapidly 
that  manufacturers  would  be  well  content  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  that.  Is  this  adequate?  Let  us  see  by  way  of  comparison  as 
to  actual  consumption.  With  a  population  of  42,000,000  Great 
Britain  consumes  annually  $125,000,000  of  cotton ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000,000  Canada  consumes  $25,000,000,  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  on 
a  basis  of  ratio  in  population  of  7  to  1.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  on  account  of  its  climate  is  a  wool-wearing  country. 
Obviously  then  the  normal  consumption  of  cotton  in  Canada  is 
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on  railroads,  and  on  the  land.  Somewhat  also  because  a  heavy 
and  constantly  expanding  feature  of  trade  is  in  grain  and  the 
products  of  the  mill,  which  require  an  annual  vast  consumption 
of  sacks  and  bags. 

The  evolution  of  the  Canadian  spindle  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
stant. Dating  from  two  years  before  Confederation,  1865,  the 
following  are  the  facts: — 

Mills.  Spindles. 

In  1865   5  40,000 

In  1871   8  95,000 

In  1881   243,000 

In  1885   25  461,748 

In  1896   22  643,312 

In  1886  Canada  had  produced  so  much  manufactured  cotton 
that  it  became  necessary  to  export  to  China.  The  home  market 
which  since  that  time  has  grown  to  such  phenomenal  proportions 
was  not  suflicient.  In  1887  more  than  5,500,000  yards  of  grey 
cotton  went  to  China  over  the  C.P.R.  In  1894  China  took  12,- 
500,000  yards.  At  the  Boxer  rising  the  exports  to  China 
dwindled.    They  have  since  revived  and  are  constantly  increasing. 

But  the  Canadian  cotton  industry  has  not  been  confined  to 
coarser  fabrics.  The  value  of  this  industry  to  Canada  consists 
in  the  large  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
price  of  the  fabric.  The  quantum  of  labor  has  been  much  larger 
than  a  mere  census  of  laborers  would  indicate.  Here  for  in- 
stance:— 
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Table  of  Production  Values. 


Tn  "Raw  (^rrf "fnn 

In  Fin. 

p6r  lb. 

per  ya. 

per  lb. 

83/^0. 

.  14 

5i4e. 

.  16 

Four  yard  sheeting.  .  . . 

  6c. 

41/20. 

.  18 

12c. 

.24 

lie. 

.  30 

5c. 

.34 

i  c. 

.  41) 

  6c. 

35c. 

$1.00 

  6c. 

68c. 

1.80 

  6c. 

45c. 

3.00 

  6c. 

25c. 

4.00 

  6c. 

30c. 

20.00 

The  Galt  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gaxt. 

In  what  do  the  cotton  spindles  and  looms  of  Canada  excel?  In 
ducks,  denims,  cottonades,  drills,  cotton  quilts,  white  and  grey  cot- 
ton, prints,  dyed  goods,  linings,  heavy  black  sateens,  cotton-filled 
and  eiderdown  comforters.  In  these  various  and  increasing  popular 
lines  Canadian  manufacturers  fear  no  competitors  the  world  over. 
Fine  lav.'ns,  nainsook,  and  the  high  grades  of  sateen  are  imported. 
These,  however,  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  Canadian  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  heaviest  output  is  in  the 
working  lines,  where  strength  and  durability  are  the  main  essen- 
tials. Second  in  importance  are  the  more  finished  fabrics,  prints, 
ginghams,  linings,  etc.,  where  a  certain  degree  of  style  is  neces- 
sary. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  improvement  Canadian 
manufacturers  spend  annually  nearly  a  million  dollars,  or  a  charge 
on  invested  capital  of  3%  per  cent.,  for  plant  improvement.  This 
is  much  more  than  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  it  must  be  charged  to  actual  development.  This  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant  evolution  in  quality  de- 
pendent on  style.  So  far  as  ordinary  brown  and  grey  duck  and 
common  factory  cottons  are  concerned,  Canadian  mills  have  no- 
thing to  learn. 

Among  the  precarious  fabrics  of  fashion  there  has  been  much 
to  learn,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprise  and  ambition 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  that  he  has  been  willing  to  charge 
his  business  so  highly  with  the  cost  of  appliances  and  skilled  labor 
to  compete  with  foreign  makes. 

The  improvement  has  been  manifold.  Colored  cottons  and 
prints  have  been  largely  affected  by  it.  The  world  has  no  better 
ginghams  and  zephyrs  than  those  from  Canadian  mills.  Fancy 
dress  fabrics  stand  well  up  in  the  lead.  Canadian  flannelettes  and 
cottonades  are  the  equal  of  any  made  in  England.  Canadian  lin- 
ings are  famous.  In  this  department  the  changes  have  been  not- 
able, amounting  in  a  few  years  to  an  evolution.  Silesias,  kid 
cambrics,  etc.,  have  been  evolved  by  the  dictates  of  style  into 
satinettes,  percalines,  nearsiks,  surahs,  lustrals  and  spun  glass 
taffetas. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  might  have  permitted  the  Cana- 
dian wholesaler  to  import  these  highly  civilized  fabrics  from  Eng- 
land altogether.    But  the  Canadian  cotton  manufacturer  had  his 
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eye  on  the  home  market  which  he  had  won  against  heavy  odds, 
and  he  cheerfully  paid  out  the  cash  to  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments in  his  plant.  All  this  meant  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
vestment in  labor  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  this 
industry  to  the  country  at  large. 

An  Up-Hill  Fight. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  responsible  for  the  development  of 
this  important  industry  has  never  been  on  "Easy  Street."  Per- 
haps in  no  line  of  industrial  advancement  has  he  shown  more  de- 
termined, almost  dogged  ambition.    There  were  obstacles,  many 
and  of  large  size.    Canada  from  her  geographical  location  and  her 
Imperial  connections  has  sometimes  in  the  course  of  her  history 
found  herself  beween  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.     The  United 
States  has  been  on  one  side;  on  the  other  England.  Competition 
has  come  from  both.    On  one  side  the 
greatest  producer  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
world;  on'  the  other  the  greatest  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  with  its  raw  ma- 
mat^al^gf-  terial  right  at  home  enjoys  high  pro- 

MlUftKtlK^  tection.     Cotton  mills  have  sprung  up 

,  ,  , '    ,  '  ^     '  like  mushroons  in  the  United  States. 

Their  over-production  has  dumped  its 
job  lots  on  Canada  over  a  wall  only  25 
to  35  per  cent,  in  height.    Under  the 
preferential  tariff  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer   enjoyed    the    mild  protec- 
tion   of    16%    per    cent,    on  white 
and     grey,     and     23%      per  cent, 
on      printed,      dyed      and  colored 
cottons.     In  the  face  of  this  conspiracy  of  tariffs  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  cotton  has  persisted  with  as  much  patriotism 
vmder  his  own  cotton  shirt  as  possible.   Against  these  tariffs  he  is 
still  laboring  and  making  headway,  striving  to  believe  in  the  Im- 
perial motto,  "What  we  have  we  hold." 

Other  obstacles,  too,  he  had  and  still  has.  The  cost  of  ma- 
chinery is  higher  in  Canada  than  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States.  Wages  are  a  third  higher  in  Canada  than  in 
Manchester.  Coal  costs  more  in  Canada  than  in  Lancashire. 
Money  in  Canada  costs  two  per  cent,  more  than  in  England.  And 
in  addition  to  all  these  Canadian  mills  have  not  been  able  to  spe- 
cialize so  rapidly  as  their  rivals  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Consequently  they  have  been  handicapped  in  turning  out 
the  finer  lines  of  goods. 

If  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  Canadian  cotton  manufacturer  has 
still  been  able  to  hold  the  bulk  of  his  home  market  and  to  keep  along 
the  highway  of  evolution,  what  better  argument  is  needed  to 
prove  that  the  cotton  industry  of  Canada  ranks  among  the  best 
and  most  permanent  investments  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the 
whole  Empire?    Many  of  these  obstacles  will  take  generations  to 
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remove.  But  there  is  one  which  is  not  so  much  based  on  rigid 
economics.    It  is  the  tariff. 


\ 


WEARING  APPAREL. 


The  sewing-machine,  the  scissors  and  the  knitting  machine  are 
responsible  for  putting  on  the  Canadian  market  each  year  goods 
worth  not  less  than  $37,000,000.  They  are  the  motive  power  of 
no  less  than  ten  co-related  industries  devoted  to  making  things 
for  Canadians  to  wear.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  either 
woollen  mills,  carpet  mills  or  cotton  mills;  but  simply  those  in- 
dustries which  take  woven  goods  as  raw  material.  The  main 
exception  is  the  knitting  industry,  which  has  been  noted  as  a 
feature  of  the  woollen  trade,  but  ultimately  belongs  to  that  of 
ready-to-wear  clothing. 

The  products  of  the  wearing  apparel  group  of  industries  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  men's  and  boys'  ready-to-wear  suits,  wo- 
men's dresses,  cloaks  and  mantles,  corsets,  underwear,  white 
wear,  hosiery,  collars,  handkerchiefs,  ties  and  general  men's 
furnishings,  buttons  and  thread,  gloves  and  mitts,  hats,  caps  and 
furs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Canadians  have  learned  to  make 
at  home  practically  everything  that  a  civilized  community  needs 
to  wear;  and  this  group  of  co-related  industries  with  its  in- 
vested capital  of  not  less  than  $29,000,000  is  but  the  modern 
differentiated  and  industrial  replica  of  the  pioneer  era  when  the 
things  that  Canadians  wore  were  so  crude  and  primitive  that  any 
ordinary  housewife,  with  a  few  hours  a  week  of  spare  time  and 
an  old-fashioned  sewing  machine  was  able  to  make  most  of 
them. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  first  pair  of  trousers  he  ever 
had  made  to  order.  They  were  done  by  a  farmer  on  wet  days. 
The  material  was  outrageous  and  the  fit  was  worse;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  a  good  deal  better  than  the  wearer  could  have  done  for 
himself,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  would  have  been  the  work  of 
any  of  the  women  in  the  neighborhood.  And  in  those  days, 
when  muskrats  were  plentiful  in  the  marshes,  the  women  made 
caps  for  the  boys;  and  the  print  shirts  and  the  brown  duck 
overalls  and  the  smocks,  as  well  as  the  socks  and  the  mitts  and 
some  of  the  linen  collars  were  made  by  hand,  home-made  and 
old-fashioned,  but  suggesting  in  a  primitive  form  what  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  develop  into  one  of 
Canada's  leading  industries. 

The  1901  census  figures  for  the  clothing  industries  in  Canada 
are  suggestive  and  interesting. 


No.  of 

Value  of 

Tailoring  &  Cloth- 

Est. 

Capital. 

Hands. 

Wages. 

Output. 

ing  

793 

$9,263,943  20,983  $4,467,806  $17,755,730 

Men's        Furnish - 

52 

2,821,302 

4,976 

1,071,146 

4,623,652 

Furriers  and  Hat- 

ters  

115 

4,136,236 

5,273 

881,960 

5,876,467 

Gloves  and  Mitts.. 

22 

778,003 

974 

209,608 

1,024,245 

Hosiery    and  Un- 

52 

3,723,197 

5,687 

889,882 

3,857,519 

Dressmaking  and 

Millinery  

360 

3,543,599 

8,007 

1,670,479 

6,659,207 

Corset  Making.  . .  . 

21 

410,501 

646 

147,445 

592,341 

Button  Making. . . . 

5 

258,137 

319 

63,582 

150,000 

Oiled     Cloth  and 

Clothing  

6 

639,990 

270 

82,070 

560,693 

Total   not  includ- 
ing sundries  1,426  $25,594,908  43,135  $9,483,978  $41,079,854 

Tailoring  and  clothing  combined,  it  will  be  noticed,  represent 
an  invested  capital  of  $9,263,943,  an  annual  output  of  $17,755,- 
730,  wages  $4,467,806.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in- 
1  vested  and  about  51  per  cent,  of  the  output  belong  to  the  custom 
tailor.  In  all  probability  were  a  census  to  be  taken  at  present, 
the  proportions  would  be  found  rather  more  than  reversed,  for 
tlie  evolution  of  the  factory-made  suit  has  been  decisively  marked 


since  1901.  Since  its  inception,  the  development  of  men's  whole- 
sale suit-making  in  Canada  has  been  enormous.  Popularly 
known  as  the  "hand-me-down,"  the  ready-made  suit  became  a 
conspicuous  item  in  American  economics  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  and  afterwards.  The  industry  received  its  first  great  impe- 
tus during  the  war  in  the  making  of  uniforms.  After  the  war, 
when  thousands  of  civilian  soldiers  returned  to  civil  life,  new 
suits  were  required  in  wholesale  quantities.  Quality  was  not  so 
much  considered;  fit  was  unimportant.  The  fashion  spread  to 
Canada  and  the  goods  likewise.  The  country  stores  were  liber- 
ally supplied  with  ready-made  clothing,  much  of  which  came 
from  the  factories  of  the  United  States.  Country  tailors  were 
few  and  far  between.  Roads  were  bad.  Money  was  scarce. 
Tastes  were  simple.  Style  was  not  considered.  This  gave  a  big 
impetus  to  the  ready-to-wear  industry  in  Canada. 

It  was  not  long  till  fashion  began  to  creep  into  ready -mades; 
when  the  proud  superiority  of  the  young  man  who  had  got  his 
clothes  from  the  town  tailor  began  to  change  to  regret  when  he 
beheld  a  ready-made  suit  on  a  neighbor  which  cost  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  his  own  and  fitted  him  quite  as  well  if  not 
better.  Makers  began  to  study  styles  and  individual  tastes. 
They  used  better  and  more  inexpensive  cloth.  Trimmings  became 
more  artistic  and  workmanship,  not  always  the  best  it  must  be 
said,  became  cheap.  Now  the  most  fastidious  Canadian  may  go 
to  a  ready-made  clothing  establishment  and  get  himself  com- 
pletely fitted  out  for  suit  and  overcoat  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
Or  he  may  do  the  same  in  a  large  retail  or  department  store. 
Tailoring  methods  introduced  into  the  factory  have  been  supple- 
mented in  the  store  where  the  customer's  measure  is  taken  for 
a  ready-made  suit.  In  style  the  cue  is  taken  from  New  York. 
In  fit  and  workmanship  the  customer  is  usually  satisfied  to  take 
his  chances  by  paying  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  same 
cloth  would  cost  him  made  up  by  a  tailor.  In  quality  of  goods 
the  custom  tailor  has  but  slight  advantage,  as  ready-mades  now 
consist  of  the  very  best  output  of  domestic  looms  and  in  some 
cases  are  made  from  imported  webs.  Many  suits  are  made  by  a 
combination  of  custom  tailoring  and  factory  work. 

As  a  consequence  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  men's  clothes  in 
Canada  are  now  made  in  the  factory.  This  includes  brown  ducks, 
blue  jeans,  and  all  coarse  makes.  The  trade  has  increased  to 
such  dimensions  that  in  1903  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  ready- 
made  clothes  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  Montreal, 
which  is  the  great  centre  of  factory-made  clothing,  has  61  whole- 
sale clothiers,  Toronto  15,  Hamilton  2.  Some  of  these  have 
branches  in  every  province,  and  in  almost  every  city  in  Canada. 
Importations  from  England  in  1904  were  chiefly  in  a  very  few 
lines  of  suj)erior  make,  and  consisted  nearly  altogether  in  smok- 
ing jackets,  dressing  gowns  and  Jack  Tar  cotton  suits  for  boys. 
In  waterproofs  Canadian  makers  are  now  buying  cravenettes 
abroad  and  making  them  up  in  Canada.  The  demand  in  all  lines 
is  now  for  better  ready-made  clothes.  Having  got  over  the  stigma 
of  wearing  "hand-me-downs,"  the  customer  has  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  style  and  finish  in  such  clothes  that  he  no  longer  feels 
easy  with  the  $5  suit  that  used  to  satisfy  him  a  few  years  ago. 

In  ducks  and  blue  jeans,  overalls  and  all  cottonade  produc- 
tions, Canada  enjoys  a  pre-eminence.  There  has  always  been  a 
big  demand  for  these  goods  in  this  country.  But  for  brown  duck 
and  all  of  its  family  Canada  never  would  have  been  where  it  is 
to-day  in  commercial  development.  Brown  duck  chopped  the 
forest  and  cleared  up  the  farm;  it  built  the  barn  and  the  ware- 
house. Blue  jeans  have  built  the  railways  and  opened  the  mines. 
Once  the  farmer's  overalls  and  smocks  were  made  by  the  far- 
mer's wife;  but  hand-made  garments  of  duck  have  practically 
ceased  to  be. 
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\  Cloaks  and  mantles  for  ladies  bulk  less  in  figures,  but  have 
become  an  important  industry.  Most  of  the  goods  for  these  are 
imported,  but  in  covert  cloths  and  whipcords,  however,  the  Cana- 
dian-made fabric  holds  the  field.  A  handicap  exists  here,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  cloth-maker  has  not  been  able  to 
specialize  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for  variety  in  texture  and 
pattern. 

Whitewear  has  become  a  large  feature  of  the  clothing  trade, 
along  with  the  blouse,  the  shirt  waist,  and  the  factory-made  suits 
\  for  women.  Improved  high-speed  machinery  has  cheapened  the 
making,  always  comparatively  cheap,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
thrifty  female  help.  In  five  years  the  whitewear  branch  of  the 
trade  has  doubled,  and  is  estimated  to  be  six  times  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

In  general  women's  dressmaking  the  progress  of  factory-made 
^  goods  has  been  similar  to  that  in  men's  garments,  but  somewhat 
less  rapid  in  overtaking  the  dressmakers'  output.  The  complete 
census  for  1901  gives  to  dressmakers'  products — Capital,  $2,492,- 
118;  output,  value,  $4,308,580;  to  factory-mades,  capital,  $1,051,- 
481;  value  of  products,  $2,190,627.  This  disparity  is  due  to  femi- 
nine caprices  and  the  greater  facilities  that  exist  for  fitting  and 
catering  to  the  masculine  trade.  In  the  development  of  the  fac- 
tory-made industry,  however,  what  holds  true  of  factory-made 
clothes  for  men  holds  true  quite  as  largely  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men. Styles  are  studied  and  dressmakers'  methods  employed. 
Importations  in  these  lines  are  rare,  the  only  lines  being  hand- 
sewn  goods  from  France  and  Ireland,  the  product  of  cheap  pea- 
sant labor.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  English.  Trimmings  are  for- 
eign, embroideries  from  Switzerland,  laces  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, braids  from  Germany. 
\^  The  piecework  system  prevails  in  the  making  of  whitewear, 
all  of  which  is  made  in  light,  clean  factories.  No  sweatshop  labor 
is  employed.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  labor  is  now  unknown  in  Can- 
ada. The  conditions  of  labor  in  the  average  clothing  factory  are 
so  much  more  aesthetic  than  those  of  many  other  industries  de- 
pending on  female  help,  that  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting 
all  the  help  required.  Most  girls  prefer  making  clothes  in  fac- 
tories, where  hours  and  work  are  regular,  to  working  as  domes- 
tics in  houses  where  nothing  is  regular  but  the  pay. 

Underwear  and  hosiery  occupy  a  leading  place  in  this  group 
of  clothing  industries.  Canadian  knitted  goods  have  won  a  large 
place,  not  only  in  the  home  market,  but  abroad.  Mexico,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  already  found  out  how  excellent 
are  the  underclothes  and  the  hosiery  of  Canada.  One  mammoth 
firm  alone  in  one  small  town  produced  goods  in  a  single  year 
worth  nearly  $4,000,000.  Canadian  yarns  are  largely  but  not 
exclusively  used.    Foreign  yarns  are  imported  to  the  extent  of 
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furnishing  the  raw  material  for  about  half  the  country's  output 
in  underwear  and  hosiery.  Female  labor,  of  course,  is  largely 
employed,  and  most  of  it  Canadian,  only  2  per  cent,  being  for- 
eign. 


As  to  men's  furnishings,  Canada  is  steadily  forging  ahead. 
For  shii'ts,  both  coarse  and  fine,  colored  and  white,  for  collars 
and  cuffs,  handkerchiefs  and  neckties,  no  Canadian  needs  now  to 
hanker  after  foreign  makes.    This  branch  of  the  clothing  trade 
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has  developed  within  the  last  few  years  into  very  large  propor- 
tions. 

Last,  but  not  by  millions  least,  come  hats,  caps,  furs  and 
gloves.  The  total  value  of  output  from  hat  and  cap  factories 
alone  in  1901  was  more  than  one  dollar  per  capita  of  population. 
A  large  branch  of  this  industry  is  fur-making.  This  is  natural. 
Furs  are  grown  in  Canada,  as  every  schoolboy  knows.  The  para- 
dox is  that  at  the  closing  days  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  fur 
regime  the  manufacture  of  furs  is  mounting  to  its  zenith.  It  is 
now  no  longer  necessary  to  send  to  London  for  a  cape,  a  beaver 
coat,  a  mantle,  a  muff  or  a  collar,  the  fur  of  which  was  caught 
by  Canadian  trappers  and  made  up  by  English  furriers.  Cana- 
dian furriers  have  reached  out  and  taken  up  a  considerable  share 
of  the  raw  fur  trade  in  this  country.  Not  content  with  this, 
large  firms,  of  which  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  Toronto, 
and  still  more  in  Montreal,  send  buyers  regularly  to  Europe  and 
Asia  for  raw  furs.  These  are  dressed  and  made  up  ready  for  the 
most  exclusive  customer  in  Canadian  factories,  thus  bringing 
home  to  this  country  the  finished  product  end  of  an  industry 
which  has  always  been  hers  as  a  producer  of  raw  furs. 

Canadian  mitts  are  historic.  They  date  back  to  the  old-three- 
ply  hand-mades  knit  by  "ma"  with  the  old  needles  in  the  even- 
ing, while  "pa"  read  the  weekly  newspaper.  They  were  traded 
to  the  village  storekeeper  for  sugar  and  tea,  afterwards  sold  by 
him  at  50  cents  a  pair.  Now  they  are  made  more  cheaply  and 
quite  as  well  in  factories,  though  more  in  the  leather  lines  than 
in  the  pure  wool.  Gloves  have  followed  suit,  not  only  in  heavy 
work  varieties,  but  also  in  finest  kids  and  the  most  expensive 
makes  of  fashionable  goods.  The  total  output  of  Canadian 
gloves  and  mitts  in  1905  was  valued  at  $1,024,245. 

Subsidiary  industries  belonging  to  this  group  are  the  making 
of  laces,  corsets,  embroideries,  fancy  goods,  feathers,  threads, 
braids  and  elastics,  fringes  and  tassels.  Goods  in  these  lines 
products  in  1901  were  valued  at  nearly  two  million  dollars,  chief 
items  being  buttons,  $277,500;  braids,  $100,000;  corsets,  $592,341; 
fringes  and  tassels,  $126,311;  fancy  goods,  $217,514. 


Contracts  have  at  last  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of 
the  international  tunnel  beneath  the  Detroit  River,  and  within 
three  months  work  will  actually  have  begun.  It  is  estimated  that 
two  and  a  half  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  gigantic 
enterprise,  the  cost  of  which  will  approximate  seven  and  a  half 
millions.  The  tunnel  will  be  exactly  two  miles  in  length,  from 
approach  to  approach.  Twin  tubes  will  be  laid  beneath  the  river, 
all  encased  in  one  subway  with  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  between 
them.    Electric  traction  will  be  the  motive?  power  used. 


The  jewellery  industry  of  any  country  acts  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mercial barometer,  indicating  the  degree  of  the  general  prosperity. 
It  is  the  first  to  feel  the  approach  of  hard  times,  and  the  last 
to  recover  from  them. 

Taking  for  granted  tho  truth  of  this  well-known  axiom,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous state.  The  demand  for  jewellery  and  silverware,  along 
with  the  other  luxuries  of  life,  has  reached  large  proportions 
and  is  rapidly  expanding.  The  jewellery  and  silver  plate  manu- 
facturers have  been  thriving  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
at  the  present  time  are  busy  making  enlargements  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  volume  of  business. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  Canadian  jewellery  industry 
owes  its  existence  to  a  protective  tariff".  The  National  Policy 
was  its  foster  mother.  Prior  to  1879  practically  no  jewellery 
was  manufactured  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wedding  rings,  which  were  made  principally  to  order.  Great 
Britain  supplied  the  most  of  the  jewellery  used.  The  duty  was 
first  15  and  afterwards  17%  per  cent.,  quite  insufficient  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  home  factories,  while  it  was  enough 
to  make  jewellery  dear  to  the  consumer.  But  with  the  raising  of 
the  tariff"  in  1879  the  infant  jewellery  industry  sprang  into  life; 
and,  growing  in  the  course  of  years,  has  to-day  almost  entirely 
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supplanted  foreign  goods  in  the  Canadian  market,  at  the  same 
time  greatly  cheapening  prices  to  the  consumer.  Furthermore 
it  is  able  to  export  considerable  quantities  of  certain  lines  to 
scattered  portions  of  the  globe  in  competition  with  the  largest 
and  best  manufacturers  of  all  countries. 

Solid  Gold  and  Silver. 

Discussing  first  the  solid  gold  and  silver  jewellery  branch  of 
the  trade,  we  find  that  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  now  head  of  P.  W. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  is  generally  conceded  precedence 
as  being  the  first  manufacturer  of  importance  in  Canada.  He 
started  a  factory  in  Toronto  about  1877.  The  chief  development 
since  has  been  along  this  line,  and  there  are  to-day  forty  factories 
in  operation  in  Canada,  employing  more  than  one  thousand 
hands  engaged  in  the  industry.  As  the  result  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  practically  secured  control  of  the  home  market, 
imports  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  quality  of  goods 
ia  equal  to  the  best.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  witEout  hesita- 
tion, that  Canadian  factories  are  prepared  to  duplicate  any  piece 
of  jewellery  that  may  be  shown  to  them. 


To  ilustrate  the  fact  that  Canadian  workmanship  in  the  finer 
branches  of  the  jewellery  industry  is  unsurpassed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  our  settings  of  precious  stones  are  favorites  with 
tourists  from  the  United  States.  Diamonds  are  imported  duty 
free,  as  compared  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  not  only  are  our  diamond  settings  equal  in  quality, 
but  they  are  cheaper  than  the  diamond  jewellery  of  the  United 
States.  Upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
unset  diamonds  are  brought  in  annually,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
set  in  Canada. 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate. 

The  only  gold  plated  jewellery  made  in  Canada  consists  of 
rolled  plate  chains.  Four  fair  sized  factories,  employing  pro- 
bably one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
supply  about  three-fourths  of  the  trade.  These  factories  are 
flourishing,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  other  kinds 
of  rolled  plate  jewellery  are  manufactured  here. 

A  very  important  subdivision  of  the  jewellery  industry  in  Can- 
ada embraces  the  manufacture  of  silver  plate  ware.  It  began 
with  the  raising  of  the  duty  in  1879,  which  induced  United  States 
manufacturers  to  establish  branch  factories  in  Canada.  Simpson, 
Hall,  Miller  &  Co.,  were  the  pioneers,  and  they  were  followed  by 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  of  Hamilton.  The  Toronto  Silver 
Plate  Co.  was  established  with  Canadian  capital,  and  later,  the 
Acme  now  the  Standard  Silver  Co.,  also  of  Toronto,  entered  the 
business.  At  present  six  hundred  hands  are  employed  in  the 
various  factories,  and  the  output  is  estimated  at  close  on  to  a 
million  dollars  per  annum. 

Sterling  Silverware. 

Another  division  of  the  industry  comprises  the  manufacture 
of  sterling  silverware — an  industry  which  has  branched  off  from 
the  silver  plate  industry.  At  least  seven  large  factories,  employ- 
ing fully  four  hundred  hands,  are  engaged  in  turning  out  numerous 
handsome  designs  in  flat  ware  (including  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
etc. ) ,  hollow  ware,  souvenirs  and  silver-mounted  cut  glass.  The 
development  has  been  particularly  rapid  since  1896.  The  number 
of  employes  has  increased  enormously  and  the  size  of  the  factories 
has  grown  in  proportion. 

A  remarkable  development  has  also  occurred  during  the  last 
twelve  years  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  enamelled  jewellery. 
To-day  Canadian  jewellers  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
world  in  this  line,  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  goods 
produced  include  a  great  variety  of  souvenirs,  such  as  enamelled 
pins,  brooches,  buckles,  etc.  The  use  of  enamelled  jewellery  has 
been  a  fad  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  to-day  is  more  popu- 
lar than  ever. 

The  machinery  for  making  sterling  silverware  is  of  an  expen- 
sive type,  particularly  the  dies  from  which  the  various'  shapes 
and;  patterns  are  struck.  Tho  small  storerooms  in  which  these 
dies  are  kept  represent  a  large  investment  of  capital.  In  this 
connection  Canadian  manufacturers  labor  under  a  disadvantage, 
in  that  their  market  will  not  take  as  many  finished  articles  from 
the  one  die  as  will  the  United  States  market.  The  fact  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  spite  of  this  fact  is  a  mark  of  their  perseverance 
and  enterprise. 

The  general  remark  applies  to  both  the  silver  plate  and  ster- 
ling silverware  factories,  that  they  are  practically  a  duplicate  of 
United  States  factories.  The  same  machinery  and  the  same  de- 
signs are  used,  and  the  original  workmen  came  from  the  coimtry 
to  the  south.  The  goods  produced  are  the  equal  of  any  made  in 
the  world,  and  prices  under  the  present  tariff  are  lower  than 
when  only  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  force  and  all  goods  were  im- 
ported.   A  significant  fact  is  that  the  manufacturers  are  building 
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up  a  very  substantial  export  trade,  showing  the  appreciation  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  held  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Watch  Cases. 

The  manufacture  of  watch  cases  forms  the  fourth  important 
subdivision  of  the  jewellery  industry.  No  watch  movements  have 
as  yet  been  made  in  Canada,  but  practically  all  the  watch  cases 
used  are  made  in  home  factories — four  in  number — which  are  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition. 

The  watch  trade  in  Canada  has  passed  through  an  interesting 
evolution  during  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the  time  of  Con- 
federation American  watches  had  not  come  into  use.  All  the 
watches  sold  were  either  English  or  Swiss,  and  were  imported  as 
complete  watches,  movement  and  case  combined.  After  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Civil  War  the  American  watch  industry  began  to 
develop,  and  ultimately  the  machine-made  watches  made  by  the 
Waltham  Co.  won  the  day  in  Canada.  At  present  the  great  bulk 
of  the  watch  movements  used  are  made  in  the  Elgin  and  Waltham 
factories  of  the  United  States.  Imports  of  English  watches  have 
•diminished  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  imporcation,  and 
of  Swiss  watches  to  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  United  States  watch  movements 
is  the  element  of  interchangeability.  As  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture, their  tendency  is  to  manufacture  large  quantities  from 
uniform  standards.  As  the  consequence,  not  only  are  their  watch 
movements  and  watch  cases  interchangeable,  but  the  parts  of  the 
watch  movements  themselves  ara  interchangeable.  The  English 
makers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  adhered  conservatively  to  the 
old  method  of  manufacturing  complete  watches,  although  re- 
cently a  few  rather  abortive  efforts  have  been  made  to  adopt  the 
American  plan.  The  Swiss  manufacturers,  after  they  saw  the 
export  trade  slip  almost  entirely  out  of  their  hands,  started  to 
introduce  the  American  methods  about  fifteen  years  ago,  with  the 
result  that  the  importation  of  Swiss  movements  into  Canada, 
mostly  of  the  very  expensive  kind,  is  now  on  the  increase. 

The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  im- 
ports of  watch  movements  and  complete  watches: — 

Imports  of  Watch  Movements. 

From  the                 From  From  All 

United  States.          Switzerland.  Countries. 

1886..'  $156,283                $    4,260  $164,780 

1904                    583,131                   155,756  754,605 

Imports  of  Complete  Watches. 

From  the                  From  From  All 

United  States.          Switzerland.  Countries. 

1886  $46,217                 $72,608  $127,764 

1904                     24,419                   36,709  74,417 

The  movements  form  the  basis  for  the  watch  case  industry, 
and  a  wise  policy  has  placed  the  duty  on  them  as  low  as  ten  per 
cent.,  while  a  special  arrangement  with  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers, whereby  they  allow  jobbers  a  discount  of  5  per  cent., 
brings  the  duty  down  to  one-half  of  this  rate.  Prior  to  1887  the 
rate  was  twenty  per  cent.,  and  as  a  result  a  great  deal  of  smug- 
gling was  carried  on.  This  disappeared  almost  immediately,  as 
the  lowness  of  the  duty  made  the  risk  of  smuggling  not  worth 
while. 

Under  the  National  Policy  the  duty  on  watch  cases  was  raised 
from  17%  to  25  per  cent.  In^  1891  it  was  further  raised  to  35  per 
cent.,  and  in  1897  it  was  reduced  by  the  present  Govei'nment  to 
30  per  cent. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  the  industry  has  grown  rapidly. 
A  plant  originally  established  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Guelph,  in 
1870,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Quigley,  of  Toronto,  about  1876,  and  the 
industry  established  by  him'  became  ultimately  the  American 
Watch  Case  Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  1885.  There  were  then  about 
twenty-five  hands  employed.  To-day  there  are  four  factories  in 
operation,  giving  work  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  pro- 
ducing an  annual  output  valued  at  some  half  million  dollars. 
These  factories  supply  most  of  the  market,  what  goods  are  im- 
ported being  principally  job  lots  sold  at  slaughter  prices. 


As  a  rule  the  mechanics  who  are  employed  in  the  jewellery 
and  silverware  factories  of  the  Dominion  form  a  valuable  class  of 
citizens.  They  are  paid  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  week, 
which  means  that  a  good  workman  need  find  no  difficulty  in  earn- 
ing his  three  dollars  a  day.  The  appearance  of  the  average  work- 
man as  he  pursues  his  particular  task  is  prepossessing,  and  the 
number  of  bright  intelligant-looking  young  men  to  be  found  at 
the  work  benches  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  industry.  A 
generation  of  Canadian  artists  has  grown  up  and  has,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  absorbed  the  foreign  workmen  who  were  firse 
employed. 

The  Future. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  may  be  added  as  to  the  future  of 
the  jewellery  industry.  The  immediate  outlook  is  unquestionably 
bright,  and  no  threatening  clouds  are  visible  on  the  horizon.  With 
the  growth  of  a  monied  class,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  manufacturers  are  doing  a  good  business.  The  com- 
ing development  of  our-  gre?.t  North- West  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  railway  expansion  afford  reason  to  hope  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  will  continue,  and,  if  so,  the  jewellery 
industry  will  benefit. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dependence 
of  the  jewellery  industry  on  the  general  prosperity  has  its  dark 
as  well  as  its  bright  side.  In  hard  times  the  jewellery  trade  suf- 
fers in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place  there  will  not  be  the  same 
demand  as  at  present,  and  worse  still  the  market  will  be  flooded 
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with  the  surplus  product  of  the  United  States  factories.  As 
intimated  above,  the  effect  of  such  competition  is  felt  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  even  in  prosperous  days.  To  secu're  the  entire  trade 
and  to  insure  against  the  danger  of  a  United  States  invasion  the 
manufacturers  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  restored  to  35  per  cent., 
its  former  rate.  As  the  history  of  the  industry  has  conclusively 
proved  this  would  not  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer, 
whereas  it  would  retain  in  Canada  the  money  which  now  goes  to 
United  States  manufacturers,  and  strengthen  an  industry  which 
gives  employment  to  Canadian  workmen  and  returns  dividends 
on  Canadian  capital. 


The  Canadian  Trade  Index,  1905. 
A  fourth  edition  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index,  the  only 
official  directory  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
published  just  as  soon  as  the  information  can  be  compiled.  It 
will  consist  ^  .  10,000  copies,  of  at  least  600  pages.  The  distribu- 
tion will  be  carefully  managed,  through  agents  and  correspon- 
dents of  the  Association,  by  whose  help  it  regularly  finds  its  way 
to  the  large  buyers  of  every  country  in  the  world.  No  single 
undertaking  has  done  so  much  to  increase  Canada's  export  trade 
as  the  careful  publication  and  judicious  distribution  of  the  three 
previous  issues  of  this  Index. 


Some  sage,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown,  once  gave 
utterance  to  the  memorable  words,  "There  is  nothing  like  lea- 
ther." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  few  branches 
of  manufacture  in  Canada  show  greater  advancement  during  the 
past  thirty  years  than  the  tanning  and  finishing  of  leather. 
From  being  a  comparatively  simple  process  it  has  developed  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  and  complicated  industries.  In 
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this,  doubtless,  our  tanners  have  been  spurred  on  by  the  restless 
activity  of  our  great  neighbor,  whose  genius  for  mechanical  de- 
vices is  proverbial.  To-day  there  are  few  branches  of  leather 
manufacture  that  are  not  invaded  by  the  ever-encroaching  ma- 
chine. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  old- school  tanners  regret  the 
thorough-going  hand  work  times  of  forty  years  ago,  when  hides 
were  cheap  and  bark  plentiful,  and  a  comfortable  profit  was  as- 
sured. The  more  exacting  conditions  of  recent  years  have  cer- 
tainly eliminated  many  of  the  weaker  and  less  progressive 
establishments. 

The  situation  that  faces  the  successful  tanner  to-day  is  not 
an  easy  one.  He  is  confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  a  gradual 
but  irresistible  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  raw  materials  and 
of  labor,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
cutters  of  leather  to  submit  to  an  adequate  rise  in  his  selling 
prices.  He  is  never  able  to  rest  on  his  oars;  he  must  be  per- 
sistently aggressive  and  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  adop- 
tion of  new  and  better  methods  and  the  installing  of  more  effi- 
cient machinery. 

Probably  to  these  exigencies,  however,  does  he  owe  the  pro- 
ficiency he  has  attained  in  his  business.  Less  than  forty  years 
ago  Canadian  tanners  confined  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cheaper  grades  of  black  leather.  The  higher  grades,  as  well 
as  all  fancy  and  colored  leathers,  were  imported  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe.  To-day  Canada  not  only  challenges  com- 
parison in  all  grades,  but  after  supplying  the  local  demand  finds 
ready  sale  for  her  surplus  product  in  Europe  and  Australia. 

There  are  several  principal  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
the  phenomenal  progress  made  by  the  leather  industry 
in  Canada. 

The  first  to  be  considered,  perhaps,  is  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  During  the  past  three  decades  Canada  has 
developed  from  conditions  more  or  less  primitive  to  a  position 
of  national  importance,  and  has  become  a  competitor  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  in  itself  implies 
progress  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  incidental  effect  on 
tanning  has  been  to  sweep  out  of  existence  many  of  the  little 


local  tanneries  that  employed  but  few  men  and  turned  out  only 
the  roughest  kind  of  leather.  With  the  improvement  of  general 
conditions  the  demand  for  this  inferior  product  disappeared,  and 
the  little  tannery  with  it.  As  the  country  grows  richer,  people 
demand  better  and  finer  leathers,  and  this  has  led  to  the  central- 
ization of  leather  manufacture  in  fewer  and  much  more  elaborate 
establishments.  An  idea  of  the  weeding-out  process  that  has. 
been  going  on  even  in  recent  years  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Ten  Years  of  Progress  in  Leather. 

1891.  1901. 

Number  of  Establishments                               802  143 

Capital  Employed  $  4,071,835  $  7,300,584 

Number  of  Employees                                     4,203  3,607 

Raw  Material  Handled                              0,540,566  8,507,788 

V'alue  of  Product                                   11,422,860  12,068,600 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  is 
due  not  only  to  the  centralization  of  manufacture,  but  also  to 
the  increasing  amount  of  work  done  by  machinery.  This  sug- 
gests another  cause  for  the  development  of  the  leather  factories 
in  Canada. 

Improved  Processes  and  Machinery. 

There  is  not  a  year  passes  but  some  important  innovation  is 
made  in  tanning  and  finishing  leather.  Perhaps  the  inventions 
that  have  had  the  most  far-reaching  effect  on  the  trade  gener- 
ally are  the  drum  or  wheel  process  of  tannage  and  the  graded 
system  of  vat  tannage.  By  this  latter  process,  which  is  more 
especially  adapted  to  cowhide  or  heavy  leathers,  tannage  is 
effected  in  almost  half  the  time  occupied  by  the  old  method  and 
there  is,  moreover,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the 
tannin  utilized. 

Formerly  the  hides  were  piled  into  entirely  separated  vats. 
In  the  present  system  the  liquor  runs  from  the  leaches  through 
a  series  of  vats,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance  always  enters  the 
vat  at  the  bottom  and  flows  out  at  the  top.  From  the  last  of 
the  series  the  weakened  liquor  passes  into  the  junk  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  leaches  to  be  renewed.    The  hides  themselves 
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are  suspended  in  the  liquor  from  sticks  so  that  every  particle 
of  surface  is  equally  exposed  to  the  tanning  material.  By  plac- 
ing a  hide  first  in  the  weak  liquor  and  gradually  moving  it  for- 
ward until  the  strongest  liquor  is  reached,  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  obtained. 

(Concluded  on  page  764.) 


Manufacturers  of  every  variety  of  leather  goods,  including 
boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  trunks,  bags  and  belting,  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  kept  well  up  with  the  strenuous  pace  set 
them  by  the  Canadian  tanners.  Few  trades  in  this  country  have 
more  invested  capital  or  employ  a  greater  number  of  hands. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry. 

In  Canada  to-day  there  are  over  sixty  wholesale  manufac- 
turers of  boots  and  shoes,  whose  capital  has  been  estimated  at 
$0,000,000,  and  the  value  of  whose  annual  product  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $12,000,000.  The  factories  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  as  far  east  as  Halifax,  and  west  to  the  limits  of 
Ontario,  but  the  centre  of  the  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  where  there  are  about  twenty-five  establishments  in 
operation,  Montreal  also  has  a  large  number  of  factories,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Yet  forty  years 
ago  there  were  no  boot  and  shoe  factories,  in  the  sense  that 
we  use  that  word  to-day.  Practically  all  footwear  was  made 
by  hand  and  scarcely  any  machinery  was  used,  even  in  the  sim- 
plest processes.  To-day  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  boots 
consumed  are  made  by  hand. 

The  Canadian  shoe  industry  is  one  of  which  we  can  be  justly 
proud.  It  pays  wages  to  thousands  of  Canadian  families,  it  en- 
gages several  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  it  consumes 
great  quantities  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  in  the  country, 
such  as  leather,  cotton,  thread,  machinery  and  paper.  One  thing 
that  is  essential  for  the  satisfactory  carrying  on  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  is  suitable  leather  at  a  suitable  price.  For  the 
production  of  sole  leather  Canada  is  pre-eminently  fitted.  Her 
supplies  of  bark  are  such  that  she  can  import  hides,  manufac- 
ture what  leather  she  requires  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
export  what  is  left  in  competition  with  the  whole  world.  The 
Canadian  tanning  process  has  improved  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
even  in  the  high  grades  our  own  leathers  have  been  able  to  sup- 
plant the  foreign  article.  The  more  extensive  enamelled  and 
patent  leathers  are  now  successfully  manufactured  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  Canadian  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturer  has  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  necessity 
of  making  an  immense  number  of  different  kinds  of  shoes.  There 
are  nearly  five  hundred  different  kinds  of  shoes  to  be  produced, 
and  the  consequent  changing  of  machines  results  in  great  loss 
of  time,  besides  other  disadvantages.  Our  largest  factories  have 
found  it  impossible  to  do  business  in  a  satisfactory  way  unless 
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they  are  prepared  to  turn  out  everything  from  a  baby's  slipper 
to  a  man's  rubber  boot.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  large  factories  are  able  to  specialize  in  particular  lines. 
Some  of  them  turn  out  daily  10,000  pairs  of  the  same  grade  shoe. 
In  this  way  they  save  the  expense  of  changing  machinery,  lasts, 


etc.,  and  can  concentrate  their  energy  upon  individual  lines. 
Some  of  our  medium  sized  factories  have  been  able  to  adopt  this 
plan,  but  the  demand  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  great  to  allow 
the  larger  concerns  to  start  upon  such  a  course. 
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In  1904  the  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  imported  into 
Canada  for  home  consumption  was  $996,150,  as  against  $742,773 
in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  amount  $960,454  came  from  the 
United  States.  While  this  probably  represents  no  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Canada, 
almost  all  the  shoes  imported  are  of  a  fine  grade  and  form  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  the  high  grades. 
It  has  been  said  that  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  Goodyear  welts 
and  turns  are  made  in  Canada,  so  that  the  United  States'  fac- 
tories supply  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  high  grade  footwear 
bought  by  Canadians.  The  large  amount  imported  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  article.  The  United 
States  shoe  is  as  a  rule  well  appearing,  but  lacks  the  wearing 
qualities.  The  value  of  the  article  is  everywhere  cut  down  as 
much  as  possible.  Our  Canadian  houses  are  now  paying  special 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  their  product,  and  while  they  can 
turn  out  a  boot  in  every  respect  as  handsome  as  the  one  produced 
by  the  United  States  manufacturer,  they  claim  that  it  affords 
longer  wear  and  better  quality.  The  Canadian  manufacturer 
has  had  many  disadvantages  to  work  under,  including  a  duty  of 
from  15  to  35  per  cent,  on  a  number  of  his  raw  materials.  When 
the  Canadian  boot  manufacturer  can  get  the  tariff  on  his  finished 
article  raised  from  25  to  35  per  cent.,  he  should  readily  be  able 
to  control  the  home  market. 

Exports. 

In  the  year  1904,  Canada  exported  $161,661  vi'orth  of  boots 
and  shoes  as  against  $152,465  in  1903,  and  $86,118  in  1900.  Of 
this  amount  $2,731  went  to  Great  Britain,  $34,501  to  the  United 
States  and  $72,518  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  worthy  of  ote  that 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  to  Newfoundland  in  1904 
was  over  $10,000  greater  than  in  1903.  This  includes  both  fine 
and  coarse  grades,  some  of  our  manufacturers  of  high  grade 
boots  having  advertised  their  boots  successfully  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  as  Canadian-made  boots 
become  more  widely  known,  their  sale  will  extend  to  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Leather  Belting. 

The  leather  belting  industry  of  the  Dominion  has  reached  a 
high  stage  of  development  and  the  quality  produced  has  been  so 
good  that  it  has  managed  practically  to  stamp  out  all  importers 
in  this  line. 
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There  are  ten  belting  factories  in  Canada,  of  which  three  tan 
their  own  leather.  The  centre  of  the  industry  is  really  to  be 
found  in  Montreal.  The  firms  are  large  concerns  employing 
about  100  hands  each,  and  the  three  which  combine  a  tanning 
process  are  the  most  successful.  It  is  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sary to  go  abroad  to  find  high  class  tanned  leather.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  it  at  home.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  output  of  different  establishments,  but  it  can  be 
saiely  said  that  every  year  the  belting  factories  of  Canada  turn 
out  goods  valued  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700,000.  This  is  practi- 
cally the  amount  of  belting  consumed  in  the  country. 

TVi/i  Tjianufaeturers  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  get  their 
hides  at  home,  but  sometimes  this  is  no  easy  task.  The  market 
is  often  short  of  supplies  and  relief  must  be  sought  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere.  The  growing  export  business  in  live  stock 
means  the  carrying  away  of  many  thousand  hides  from  Canadian 
shores  each  year. 

The  comparative  smallnfiss  of  the  imports  of  leather  belting 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1902  the  value  received  was 
$43,995;  1903,  $58,599,  and  1904,  $55,167,  in  spite  of  a  growing 
demand  necessitated  by  an  increasing  population.  Leather  belting 
manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  developed  their  export  trade. 
They  have  been  too  much  concerned  in  holding  the  home  market, 
to  devise  means  to  sell  their  goods  abroad.  The  United  States 
market  is  guarded  by  a  40  per  cent,  tarifi"  wall,  which  has  so 
far  withstood  any  attempt  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to 
enter  the  field. 

Harness  and  Saddlery. 

There  are  about  twenty  wholesale  harness  factories  in  Can- 
ada, not  taking  into  account  the  large  number  of  shops  which 
employ  one  or  two  hands  each.  In  fact  every  town  and  village 
has  its  harness  maker,  but  these  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  manu- 
facturing class.  The  first  large  harness  factories  were  established 
about  1870  and  now  fully  1,200  hands  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article.  The  output  of  these  factories  is  estimated 
at  well  over  $1,000,000  a  year,  but  this  is  increasing  steadily, 
and  such  public  enterprises  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  when 
they  open  up  vast  tracts  of  country  to  the  settler,  promise  a 
boom  for  the  manufacture  of  harness. 

On  account  of  the  high  quality  of  Canadian-made  goods,  there 
is  not  much  inducement  to  the  foreigner  to  bring  in  his  harness. 
In  1904  there  was  only  $95,076  of  foreign-made  harness  con- 
sumed in  Canada,  as  against  $1,000,000  of  the  home  made  article. 
Canada  exported  $13,114  worth  of  this  line  last  year,  the  chief 
places  for  its  sale  being  England,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  In  all  probability  witinn  the  near  future,  Cana- 
dian goods  will  be  more  generally  shipped  to  South  Africa,  now 
that  direct  steamship  connection  has  been  established  between 
there  and  Canada.  Canada  can  certainly  compete  with  the  world 
in  the  lighter  grades  of  harness. 

The  mountings  for  harness,  such  as  brass  and  malleable  iron, 
are,  as  a  rule,  made  at  home,  but  some  extra  fine  grades  are 
imported.  Harness  hardware  is  now  made  in  the  large  factories 
at  St.  Catharines,  Whitby  and  Gananoque,  Ontario. 

Trunks  and  Valises. 

The  Canadian  trunk  and  valise  industry  claims  about  ten 
large  factories,  employing  over  600  hands.  So  ably  has  it  been 
conducted  that  practically  not  a  trunk  is  brought  into  Canada 
for  sale,  although  there  is  a  small  importation  of  fancy  bags, 
suit  cases  and  purses.  English  bags  have  been  able  to  secure 
entrance  to  the  Canadian  market  on  account  of  the  British 
preferential  duty.  The  leather  for  the  trunks  and  valises  is  ob- 
tained principally  in  Canada,  but  some  special  linings  are  im- 
ported from  England  and  the  United  States.  The  trade  is 
steadily  increasing  and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  is  improving.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  a  better  class 
of  bags  and  an  increasing  consumption  of  suit  cases. 

Leather  Generally. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  supplied  by  the  Government  Blue 
Book  regarding  the  growth  in  Canada's  export  trade  in  leather 


and  manufactures  of  leather.  In  1868  the  value  of  such  goods 
exported  was  $112,094,  in  1893  it  was  $1,002,729,  and  in  1904, 
$2,427,270. 

Canadian  goods  are  evidently  being  appreciated  abroad. 


TANNING. 


{Continued  from  page  762.) 

The  drum  tannage  is  to-day  employed  almost  entirely  in  the 
tanning  of  light  leathers  such  as  sheep,  goat  and  calf.  In  these 
wheels  or  drums  so  great  a  variety  of  tanning  extracts,  both 
vegetable  and  mineral,  can  be  used,  and  with  such  rapid  re- 
sults, that  the  advantages  are  obvious.  Some  large  heavy  lea- 
ther tanneries  also  use  this  wheel  system  exclusively,  while 
others  use  it  in  combination  with  the  vat  system  described 
above. 

Another  important  development  of  recent  years  is  the  mak- 
ing of  tanning  extracts,  both  liquid  and  solid,  to  take  the  place 
of  hemlock  and  oak  barks.  While  hemlock  bark  is  still  per- 
haps the  most  common  tanning  material  in  Canada,  the  con- 
stant advance  in  price  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  displace  it  in 
favor  of  cheaper  tannages.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  when 
the  time  comes  that  our  tanneries  can  be  cheaply  run  by  im- 
ported electric  power,  and  when  the  spent  bark  can  no  longer  be 
utilized  as  fuel,  then  the  day  of  hemlock  bark  will  be  ended. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  refer  even  briefly  to  each  of 
the  many  machines  that  modern  ingenuity  has  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  tanner.  Of  these  machines  the  more  complicated 
are  still  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  many  of  those  in  general  use  are  now  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of 
leather-working  machines  is  the  improved  belt  knife  splitter. 
When  properly  adjusted  and  handled,  it  is  capable  of  splitting 
from  a  hide  a  sheet  as  thin  as  paper.  Another  important  ma- 
chine in  the  treatment  of  fancy  leathers  is  the  embosser.  With 
this  any  pattern  or  grain  may  be  stamped  indelibly  upon  the 
finest  leather.  This  fancy  leather  which  with  the  aniline  dyes 
is  manufactured  in  the  most  attractive  colors  has  created  for 
itself  a  new  and  very  extensive  market,  and  new  lines  of  lea- 
ther goods  are  constantly  making  their  appearance. 

Imports  amd  Exports. 

An  incident  of  importance  to  the  tanners  of  this  country  is 
the  establishment  of  abattoirs  in  our  principal  centres.  This 
means  that  a  supply  of  the  best  class  of  hides  is  to  be  had 
within  easy  distance.  We  still  import  about  $5,000,000  annually 
in  hides  and  skins,  but  this  amount  includes  a  large  number  of 
sheep  and  goat  skins  of  species  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  South  American  dried  hides  used  for  sole  leather. 
There  is,  however,  a  contra  account  to  be  considered,  since  we 
export  hides  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000.  These,  it  may  be 
said,  are  principally  inferior  grades.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  great  cattle  ranches  of'  the  West  give 
promise  of  a  more  abundant  home  supply  in  the  near  future. 

As  to  our  trade  abroad,  there  are  in  Canada  some  33  tanners 
who  do  more  or  less  export  trade.  In  1904  our  total  export  of 
leathers  amounted  to  $2,150,648.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  large  amount,  but  it  represents  merely  the  surplus  after 
supplying  the  constantly  growing  demand  of  our  own  country. 

A  general  review  of  the  leather  trade  in  Canada  is  encour- 
aging. With  our  great  North-West  opening  up  so  rapidly  and  a 
second  trans-continental  railway  in  the  course  of  construction, 
the  demand  for  leather  must  continually  increase.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  tanning  industry  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  with  a  few  important  establishments  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  These  conditions  will  probably  prevail  for 
some  years  at  least,  as  the  West  with  its  magnificent  distances 
presents  no  special  attractions  to  the  trade. 

That  the  Canadian  tanners  themselves  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future  is  evidenced  by  the  yearly  increase  of  capital 
invested  and  the  incessant  improvements  of  their  plants. 


Printing  and  Publishing. 

That  the  printing  and  paper  trades  in  Canada  are  in  a  vigor- 
ous condition  was  one  of  the  facts  demonstrated  by  Toronto's 
$]  0,000,000  fire  in  1904.  In  that  fire  practically  the  entire  whole- 
sale stationery  business  of  Canada,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
largest  printing  establishments  in  the  country,  were  wiped  out. 


One  of  Canada's  Most  Up-to-date  Printing  Offices. 

In  less  than  a  year  every  establishment  was  in  full  running 
Older  in  enlarged  premises,  doing  a  larger  business  than  ever. 

There  are  six  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  whose 
aggregate  consumption  of  paper  per  week  is  not  less  than  95 
tons.  With  this  may  be  coupled  the  statement  of  the  Dominion 
Statistician,  that  by  the  census  of  1901,  85.6  per  cent,  of  the 
v/hole  population  over  five  years  of  age  were  able  to  both  read 
and  write,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  6.5  per  cent.  This  is  a 
high  rating,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  illiter- 
ates corhprised  in  the  14.6  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
foreigners,  half-breeds,  and  Indians  in  the  North-West. 

The  Reading  Habit. 

Newspaper  reading  has  become  a  pronounced  national  habit 
in  Canada,  less  marked  in  our  cities  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  more  evenly  diffused  throughout  the  country.  A  pro- 
minent English  visitor,  who  recently  spent  a  week  among  some 
Ontario  farmers  living  in  the  back  townships,  testified  that  they 
were  remarkably  intelligent,  far  more  so  than  the  average  Eng- 
lish farmer.  This  may  be  said  of  all  the  country  places  in  Can- 
ada. Isolation  in  geography  begets  a  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  centres  by  reading.  In  towns  and  cities,  owing  to  excellent 
educational  systems,  the  average  of  literacy  is  high,  and  the 
reading  general. 

This  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  a  fundamental  fact,  so  far  as 
the  printing  and  publishing  trades  are  concerned.  The  compara- 
tive decadence  of  oratory  and  the  growing  function  of  the  news- 
paper go  hand  in  hand  more  markedly  in  Canada  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  eminent  speakers  are  within  twenty-four  hours'  ride 
of  almost  everybody.  The  magazine  habit  has  become  likewise 
pronounced,  copiously  fed  by  periodicals  from  the  United  States 
and  England,  chiefly  the  former.  The  large  magazine  Satur- 
day issue  of  the  daily  paper  has  followed  here  along  the  lines 
of  the  Sunday  special  in  the  United  States.  And  everywhere  in 
this  huge  country  now  it  is  the  length  of  a  revolution  back  to 
the  day  when  the  weekly  newspaper  supplied  the  literary  needs 


of  the  country,  and  when  all  the  paper  printed  in  all  Canada  in 
one  week  scarcely  equalled  the  amount  consumed  by  the  big  web 
presses  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  in  a  single  day 

With  a  general  healthy  growth  of  reading,  based  on  a  large 
preponderance  of  English-speaking  population  and  good  educa- 
tional systems,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  in  1904  Canada 
possessed  115  daily  papers,  3  tri-weeklies,  35  semi-weeklies,  850 
weeklies,  2  bi-weeklies,  30  semi-monthlies,  200  monthlies,  1  tvi- 
monthly,  2  bi-monthlies,  and  10  quarterlies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  paper  mills  of  Canada  produce  every 
24  hours  1,300,000  lbs.  of  paper.  What  percentage  of  this  is 
news  and  book  print  can  only  be  surmised  from  considering  the 
above  figures.  The  printing  establishments  of  Canada  are  pro- 
gressing quite  as  rapidly  as  any  other  branch  of  industry.  In 
value  of  invested  property  and  of  annual  production  they  stand 
well  to  the  front. 

Printing  and  Publishing  in  Canada  for  1901. 

Number  Valup  nf 

Concerns  "^'^^'^ 

Bookbinding                             84     $2,830,814  2,m     $  845,307    1  2,748,356 

Printing,  Publishing,  En- 
graving and  Lithograph- 
ing                                       19     13,776,039  7,708     3,270,077  10,319,241 

Electro-stereotyping                   4          88,563  50         28,600  90,034 

Stationery                                12         590,555  482        140,155  638,520 

Comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  of  1891  show  a 
decade  of  almost  astonishing  progress,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  index  to  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 

The  average  assessment  per  capita  for  reading  in  Canada, 
based  on  capital  invested,  is  nearly  $2.50;  in  1891  the  rate  was 
only  $1.85.  This  increase  has  been  in  spite  of  a  decade  of 
foreign  immigration.  In  ten  years  bookbinding  increased  in 
invested  capital  almost  400  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of  production 
250  per  cent.  Printing  and  publishing,  including  both  engraving 
and  lithographing,  jumped  nearly  four  million  dollars  in  invested 
capital  and  two  million  dollars  in  annual  production,  while  add- 
ing more  than  a  million  to  wages  paid. 


Stationery  Department  in  the  Same  Establishment. 

Improvements  in  Equipment. 

One  modern  factor  in  these  increases  may  be  noted  in  the 
growth  of  electro -stereotyping  of  more  than  500  per  cent,  in 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  more  than  a  doubling  of  value  in 
production.    The  typesetting  machine  and  the  web  press  have 
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invaded  all  the  large  printing  offices  in  Canada.  Hand-setting, 
except  for  display  purposes,  is  practically  unknown  outside  of 
villages  and  small  towns.  One  mammoth  three-deck  press  in 
Toronto  cost  more  than  the  whole  plant  of  a  town  printer  a  few 
years  ago;  the  dozen  linotype  machines  used  on  the  same  paper 
costing  almost   as   much.     In  modern   improvements,  Canadian 


The  Toronto  Lithographing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


printing  and  publishing  houses  are  not  behind  any  in  the  United 
States. 

Engraving,  lithography,  and  color-printing  have  become  estab- 
lished as  a  profitable  business.  Not  so  many  years  ago  such 
establishments  were  a  mere  experiment.  There  are  in  Toronto 
alone  17  concerns  engaged  in  engraving  and  lithography.  In  the 
matter  of  color- pi'inting,  Canadian  engravers  are  able  to  prepare 
plates  capable  of  four  distinct  colors,  and,  if  necessary,  combin- 
ing three  colors  to  give  the  impression  of  eight.  In  Toronto 
alone  there  are  144  firms  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the 
printing,  publishing  and  stationery  trade.  Many  of  these  are 
doing  work  equal  to  the  best  on  the  continent.  Their  aggregate 
assessment  is  not  less  than  $2,850,000.  In  Toronto  also  may  be 
found  engaged  in  the  active  publishing  and  bookbinding  trades. 
800  compositors,  95  pressmen,  220  feeders,  220  bookbinders,  400 
bindery  girls,  and  26  stereotypers  and  electrotypers.  The  total 
wages  paid  per  year  amount  to  $721,224. 

The  Age  of  Specialization. 

The  tendency  in  all  city  establishments  now  is  to  specialize. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  printing-office  ran  off  a  newspaper 
at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  devoted 
itself  to  printing  auction  sale  bills,  copies  of  by-laws,  patent 
medicine  literature,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  job-work. 
The  job-office  has  begun  to  be  detached  from  the  newspaper 
plant,  even  in  towns  of  10,000.  Jobbers  have  begun  to  set  up 
for  themselves.  In  the  large  cities  the  detachment  took  place 
years  ago.  Since  then  job-printing  has  been  '-largely  an  evolu- 
tion of  specialties,  such  as  printing  of  patent  medicine  literature, 
catalogues,  trade  papers,  illustrated  supplements,  etc.  Govern- 
ment printers  have  become  crowded  with  work,  and  part  of  the 
printing  of  Government  literature,  of  which  annually  hundreds 
of  tons  are  sent  over  the  country,  has  been  farmed  out  to  private 
concerns.  One  printer  has  specialized  so  far  as  to  confine  him- 
self altogether  to  immigration  literature,  of  which  it  may  be 
surmised  there  is  a  good  deal  made  in  Canada  just  now. 

Book-Publishing. 

In  book-making  the  advance  has  not  attained  to  such  magni- 
tude, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  only  kind  of  books  actually 
produced  out  and  out  in  Canada  from  copy  and  white  paper  to 
bound  volume  are  school  books  and  books  about  Canada.  All 
others  are  imported  in  plates  and  printed  here,  and  bound  here 
for  the  Canadian  market.  There  are  sevei'al  large  publishing 
houses  in  Canada  who  derive  a  large  percentage  of  their  business 
from  the  reprinting  of  English  and   United  States  editions  of 
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books,  on  which  the  duty  at  15  cents  a  pound  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive. In  the  case  of  magazines  there  is  practically  no  duty, 
but  the  postage,  which  in  the  case  of  United  States  periodicals, 
is  one  cent  a  pound.  This  has  no  effect  in  keeping  out  the  tons 
of  printed  periodicals  which  reach  us  every  week  from  across 
the  border.  Publishers  here  have  been  urging  upon  the  Home 
Government  a  rebate  of  the  high  postage  on  English  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  upon  the  Canadian  Government  a 
tariff  postage  on  United  States  publications.  They  urge  the  one 
for  patriotic  reasons,  the  other  on  the  ground  that  if  the  United 
States  publisher  were  prohibited  from  flooding  the  Canadian 
market  with  his  ten-cent  magazine  and  his  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture in  paper  form  sent  through  the  post-office  duty  free,  he 
would  be  obliged  either  to  leave  the  Canadian  field  to  the  Cana- 
dian publisher,  or  to  set  up  a  branch  establishment  in  Canada. 

At  present,  however,  a  large  percentage  of  the  reading  done 
by  Canadians  is  produced  by  the  United  States.  This  is  to  some 
extent  inevitable.  One  feature  of  the  case  is  that  a  majority 
of  promising  Canadian  writers  have  migrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  there  exists  a  more  specialized  field  and  higher 
prices  for  copy.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  robbing  Canada  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  men  who  ordinarily  would  furnish  the 
raw  material  in  the  shape  of  copy  on  Canadian  subjects  for  the 
printer.  The  paradox  is  that  Canadian  pens  are  engaged  in  writ- 
ing on  foreign  subjects  for  Canadian  readers  to  read.  Once  in  a 
while  an  exiled  Canadian  scribe  resident  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
writes  something  about  Canada  for  old  sake's  sake  in  a  United 
States  magazine;  more  rarely  still  for  a  Canadian  publication. 
The  drawback  in  Canada  at  present  is  the  low  rate  paid  for  copy. 
The  publishers  claim  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  more  owing 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  United  States  publications. 
If  they  had  the  field  to  themselves  they  claim  they  could  pay 
more  for  copy,  and  specialize  to  a  greater  extent  in  publication. 
At  present  a  big  country  brimful  of  problems,  of  business  and 
of  local  literary  color,  is  lying  unexploited  by  Canadian  pens, 
perhaps  waiting  till  quill-drivers  from  the  United  States  become 
interested  in  the  country  and  begin  to  work  it  for  their  own 
publications. 

That  there  is  a  bright  future  for  Canadian  literature,  and, 
therefore,  for  Canadian  book  and  magazine  making,  there  is  no 
sort  of  doubt.  The  conditions  are  all  present,  except  the  ade- 
quate employment  of  capital  in  that  particular  feature  of  the 
industry.    If  protection  of  the  Canadian  publisher  would  have 


the  effect  of  stimulating  the  Canadian  writer  and  keeping  him 
in  the  country  as  a  maker  of  raw  material  for  a  certain  branch 
of  the  publishing  trade,  there  can  at  least  be  no  harm  in  protec- 
tion. For  the  present,  activity  in  printing  and  publishing  circles 
is  decidedly  marked;  failures  of  publishers  are  rare,  and  the  out- 
look is  bright. 


DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


Chemistry  in  Canada,  tliough  liiglily  respectable,  is  not  able 
to  boast  a  long  ancestry.  With  so  diversified  a  list  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  so  varied  a  cycle  of  industries,  it  was  inevitable, 
however,  that  natural  chemistry  must  have  been  a  large  factor 
long  before  practical  science  began  to  turn  it  to  account.  The 
chemical  energy  and  products  that  went  to  waste  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  Canadian  era  of  applied  science  began,  Jias  been 
on  a  par  with  the  national  waste  of  timber. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Canadians  are  waking  up  to  the 
economic  forces  of  native  chemistry,  not  only  in  the  discovery 
of  semi-manufactured  raw  material,  such  as  oil  and  gas,  not 
only  in  the  utilization  of  bye-products  in  manufactures,  but 
also  in  the  higher  departments  of  fine  drug  and  chemical  manu- 
facturing. 

Wood  Alcohol,  Acetic  Acid  and  Ammonia. 

One  staple  source  of  chemicals  in  Canada  has  of  course  been 
the  forest.  In  this  connection  wood  alcohol  has  become  a  heavy 
commercial  feature.  The  alcohol  is  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Japan  and  Australia.  The  largest  re-, 
tort  plant  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  Power  Co., 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  While  there  is  no  trouble  getting 
markets  for  wood  spirit,  there  is  less  profit  from  this  branch  of 
the  industry  than  there  will  be  when  freight  rates  have  been  re- 
duced sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  free  exportation  of  the  residual 


Fbedebick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Windsor. 

charcoal  for  fuel.  Acetic  acid  is  freely  obtained  by  the  same 
process  as  that  of  wood  spirit.  It  is  a  product  of  wood  and  lime, 
and  as  the  limestones  of  Northern  Canada,  like  its  forests,  are 
practically  inexhaustible,  there  is  at  present  no  prospective  limit 
to  the  production  of  this  article.  Incidental  and  almost  basic 
preparations  from  this  source  are  sulphites,  bisulphites  and 
chlorides  of  zinc.  Ammonia  is  derived  from  a  similar  group  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  This  is  a  factor  in  various 
household  trade  preparations,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  aqua 
ammonia  and  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia.  The  process  is  com- 
plex— milk  of  lime  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas  liquor,  treated 
by  steam  and  distilled  through  oil,  charcoal,  caustic  alkali  and 
tanks  of  distilled  cool  water,  which  absorbs  the  liberated  gas  and 
forms  the  ammonia  of  commerce.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  pro- 
duced from  aqua  ammonia  by  fractional  distillations,  liquefied 
by  pressure  and  stored  in  hundred-pound  welded  cylinders. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  refrigerant,  a  function  which  is  yearly 
coming  into"  larger  use  in  the  shipping  and  export  trade  of  meat, 
butter,  etc. 

A  highly  important  feature  of  this  group  of  chemical  indus- 
tries is  the  manufacture  of  textile  dyes,  which  in  1901  repre- 
sented a  capital   of  $1,388,500,  and  a  total  output  valued  at 


$2,051,992.  This  is  by  way  of  large  contrast  to  the  homely  era 
when  the  farmer's  wife  who  wanted  to  dye  her  "full  cloth," 
went  to  the  woods  to  gather  butternuts  and  walnuts. 

The  Sulphur  Group. 
Similar  to  this  group  is  the  siilphur  cycle,  consisting  of  sul- 
phites and  bisulphites,  utilized  commercially  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  Canada  contains  sul- 
plmr  enough  to  supply  tlie  entire  home  market  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  well  as  to  ship  abroad.  As  yet,  but  few  firms,  the 
forerunners  of  more  in  the  certain  future,  are  engaged  in  this 
useful  branch  of  the  industry.  Much  of  their  output  is  used  in 
the  refining  of  petroleum,  a  process  which  consumes  annually 
about  five  million  pounds.  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Colum- 
bia are  the  sources  of  this  commercial  acid.  A  plant  at  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  turns  out  fifteen  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  per  day.  The 
5,000  tons  annually  produced  by  this  firm  finds  a  ready  utiliza- 
tion, not  only  in  the  refining  of  oil,  but  also  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  leather,  tacks,  screws,  nails  and  fertilizers,  besides 
going  into  the  hands  of  wholesale  dyers  and  drug  dealers.  Phos- 
phates for  fertilizers  form  a  large  item  in  the  output  of  this 
firm,  the  economic  sources  being  native  phosphates  and  bone- 
black  rejected  by  the  immense  sugar  refineries  of  eastern  Can- 
ada. The  acid  phosph&te  of  calcium  becomes  an  item  in  the 
making  of  baking-powder,  being  less  costly  than  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  a  better  adjunct  to  the  flour  produced  by  the  modern 
rolling  mill. 

Intensive  farming  and  heavy  cropping  and  fruit-raising  have 
begun  to  make  even  Canada,  with  its  huge  areas  of  fertile  soil, 
a  natural  and  expanding  market  for  fertilizers.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  older  Canada  where  population  has  begun  to  en- 
croach upon  subsistence.  Fortunately  for  the  Canadian  as  well 
as  the  foreign  agriculturist,  the  native  supplies  of  fertilizing 
material  are  much  more  than  abundant.  The  apatite  deposits 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley  have  been  intermittently  worked  as  a 
source  of  supply,  in  competition,  however,  with  the  phosphate 
industries  of  Florida  and  California.  The  Buckingham  Electric 
Reduction  Co.,  of  Quebec,  takes  part  of  the  apatite  output  of 
the  Ottawa  region  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus.  At  Syd- 
ney, N.S.,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  made  by  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  bye-products  of  the  Que- 
bec, Ottawa  and  Toronto  gas  works  are  converted  in  Toronto  by 
the  Michigan  Ammonia  Co.  In  addition  to  this  native  supply  of 
phosphates,  fertilizers  are  produced  on  a  large  and  thrifty  scale 
from  the  bye-products  of  packing  and  canning  factories. 

Tar  also  has  entered  the  field,  and  is  steadily  growing  in  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  immense  development  of  the  asphalt  pav- 
ing and  roofing  industries,  and  the  utilization  of  tar  paper  for 
building  in  new  communities  as  well  as  by  builders  in  towns  and 
cities.  Most  of  the  tar  produced  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  exists  a  small  distilling  plant  producing  coal- 
tar  oil.  An  English  chemical  company  have  located  at  Sydney, 
N.S.,  to  utilize  the  coal  tar  produced  from  the  immense  coke- 
ovens  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  These  works  are 
among  the  largest  on  the  continent  and  supply  not  only  the 
home  trade,  but  ship  as  well  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Calcium  Carbide  and  Carborundum. 

The  recent  vogue  of  acetylene  gas  and  other  gases  of  that 
character  for  illuminants  has  brought  into  prominence  calcium 
carbide  on  a  large  scale.  The  native  source  of  this  product  is 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  which  has  long  been  famous  as  the  home  of 
plumbago  and  the  lead  pencil,  carbons  for  drawing,  etc.  Three 
carbide  works  are  in  operation  iii  Canada,  one  at  Ottawa,  one  at 
St.  Catharines,  and  one  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.    Acetylene  is 
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spreading  in  popularity  as  its  virtues  and  peculiar  habits  are 
better  understood.  Canadians  have  utilized  this  illuminant  gen- 
erously in  lighting  houses,  offices  and  churches,  not  only  in  cities 
and  tovrns  but  in  villages  where  electric  light  plants  are  un- 
known.   It  has  also  to  some  extent  superseded  electricity  for 
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municipal  street  lighting.  The  market  value  of  carbide  is  $61  a 
ton,  which  represents  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer. 

Akin  to  carbide  is  carborundum,  until  ten  years  ago  without 
a  name  in  the  world.  This  peculiarly  civilized  product,  which  for 
modernness  almost  equals  radium,  was,  like  carbide,  an  acci- 
dental discovery,  and  like  carbide  has  come  into  a  prominent 
place  in  industrial  economics.  It  has  begun  to  supplant  emery 
in  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  stones,  razor  hones,  and  rubbing 
bricks  for  marble  and  granite  dressing.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  cloth. 

Petroleum. 

Another  member  of  the  semi-natural  chemical  group  is  petro- 
leum, known  for  years  as  a  feature  of  the  coal  oil  trade  in  Pe- 
trolea  and  more  recently  in  Leamington,  where  it  is  found  in 
large  paying  quantities  in  conjunction  with  natural  gas  used  to 
light  and  heat  a  whole  town  and  at  one  time  piped  out  to  De- 
troit. The  petroleum  industry  has  become  highly  organized  in 
Canada  along  the  lines  of  development  in  other  countries.  The 
refineries  at  Sarnia  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  month,  and  its  market  reaches  from  Halifax  to  Vancou- 
ver, quite  independently  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Gas  has  also  been 
prepared  as  a  bye-product  from  petroleum,  new  discoveries  of 
which  are  constantly  being  made,  the  most  recent  being  those 
of  Southern  Alberta  in  the  far  west,  and  the  Peace  River  country 
in  the  north.  Petroleum  is  also  found  in  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  The  oil  refineries  of  Canada  in  1901  numbered 
14,  capitalized  at  $2,431,271,  turning  over  products  valued  at 
$3,519,493.  The  recent  discoveries  of  oil  in  the  Essex  Penin- 
sula have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  this  industry. 

Canada  has  also  been  busy  making  ink,  photographic  supplies, 
washing  compounds,  baking  powder  and  patent  medicines.  In 
these  variegated  products  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fig- 
ures that  patent  medicines  lead  by  several  large  lengths : 


No.  of 

Capi- 

Em- 

Wages 

Value  of 

Establishments,  tal.  ployees* 

Products . 

Patent  Medicines.  ...  35 

$1,103,065 

422 

$117,625 

$1,350,993 

Ink   3 

46,700 

17 

7,556 

105,000 

Photographic  Supplies..  9 

119,126 

96 

31,880 

230,186 

Baking  Powder  and 

Flavoring  Extracts..  13 

273,965 

150 

44,219 

524,016 

Washing  Compounds. . .  3 

31,500 

15 

5,976 

20,500 

The  patent  medicine  habit  has  become  rooted  in  human  na- 
ture in  both  town  and  country.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
note  that  many  of  Canada's  patent  medicines  are  among  the 
"top-notchers"  for  curative  and  stimulating  properties,  and  all 
of  them  are  under  the  a;gis  of  the  government  analyst. 

Soap. 

Canadian  soaps  are  made  by  15  large  concerns,  employing 
2,000  hands.    These  factories,  many  of  them  among  the  best 


equipped  on  the  continent,  represented  in  1901  a  capitalization 
of  $2,321,207,  employed  478  hands,  distributed  $163,300  in  wages, 
and  turned  out  products  valued  at  $2,143,945.  The  figures  for 
1904,  based  on  the  excess  of  output,  would  be  45  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance of  those  for  1901,  not  only  because  of  normal  expansion, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  establishment  in  Toronto  of  a  large 
branch  of  a  well-known  Liverpool  firm,  capable  of  turning  out 
10,000  tons  of  soap  in  a  year. 

Raw  materials  for  this  industry  are  native  tallow  and  im- 
ported oils  from  Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Onited 
States.  A  fast  expanding  home  market- more  than  keeps  pace 
with  an  export  trade  largely  as  yet  confined  to  the  West  In- 
dies. Canadian  soaps  for  all  purposes  from  the  most  delicate 
caprices  of  the  toilet  to  the  coarse  necessities  of  the  washing- 
macl'iine  and  scrub  brush,  are  sterling  products  which,  though 
they  may  not  figure  so  lavishly  on  advertisement  cards  as  those 
from  the  United  States,  are  noticeably  on  the  spot  when  real 
work  is  to  be  done.  Last  year  the  total  value  of  all  soaps  man- 
ufactured in  Canada,  not  including  farmers'  soft  soap,  was 
nearly  $3,000,000,  an  advance  of  45  per  cent,  on  1901.  Glycerine 
is  a  refined  product  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  limited  as  yet 
mainly  to  the  output  of  one  firm  in  Montreal,  who  handle  yearly 
10,000,000  pounds  of  waste  lye. 

Refined  Chemicals. 

Of  refined  chemicals  Canada,  for  a  comparatively  raw,  young 
country,  has  its  share.  In  the  highest  and  most  delicate  drug 
preparations,  importations  from  England  and  France  are  still 
largely  in  excess  of  local  manufactures.  Many  large  drug  in- 
stitutions, however,  are  in  operation  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
other  cerltres.  Most  of  them  manufacture  in  large  quantities 
heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphide,  bisulphite,  sulphate  of  soda, 
sulphite,  lime  and  zinc  salts,  lactic  acid  and  casein;  also  such 
high- class  chemicals  as  gold  and  silver  salts  and  medical  brands, 
such  as  ether,  chloroform,  bromides,  iodide  of  potassium,  iron 
and  zinc  salts,  scale  preparations,  acids  of  phosphorus,  flavoring 
extracts,  tinctures  and  syrups.  Most  of  the  raw  materials  are 
imported.  The  total  product  for  1901  of  19  firms  in  these  lines 
was  $1,380,905,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $1,606,608;  hands 
employed,  524;  wages  paid,  $199,019.  Carbon  dioxide  is  also 
manufactured  in  Toronto  on  a  commercial  scale  for  aerated 
waters,  refining  of  sugar,  spraying  of  trees  and  producing  labor- 
atory low  temperatures.  These,  with  their  bye-products,  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts,  find  a  market  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Incidental  features  of  the  chemical  industry  in  Canada  are 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  coming  into  recent  large  propor- 
tions owing  to  the  immense  development  of  mining  and  railroad- 
ing, exports  last  year  being  more  than  $200,000;  glue-making, 
with  an  output  in  1901  valued  at  $47,627;  wax  candles,  value 
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of  products,  $71,250;  potash  and  pearl  ash,  $23,100;  extract  of 
bark,  exports  in  1904  valued  at  $69,660;  salt  works  number- 
ing 9,  capitalized  at  $689,163,  and  turning  out  in  1901  products 
worth  $345,128. 

Canada's  total  exports  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicines  in 
1904  were  valued  at  $690,928.  Of  this  amount  $341,414  went 
to  the  United  States. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Those  who  have  been  patient  enough  to  follow  these  articles 
from  the  beginning,  cannot  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the 
size  of  the  family  of  industries  to  which  Mother  Canada  has 
given  birth. 

It  may  be  a  relief  to  know  that  the  end  of  the  long  procession 
is  now  almost  within  sight.    The  whole  family  has  not  been  put 
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on  exhibition — not  by  any  means.  Many  a  promising  offspring 
will  no  doubt  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But  from  the  first- 
born down  a  general  selection  has  been  made  of  those  that  have 
assumed  some  degree  of  distinction. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  baby.  And  Canada  is  proud  of  her 
baby  industry.  It  is  still  but  a  youngster,  barely  fifteen  years 
old,  yet  it  is  as  big  and  lusty  as  many  of  its  brothers  twice 
the  age.  Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  It  has  thrived  on 
difficulties.  Reared  upon  a  vigorous  diet  of  marl,  clay  and  lime- 
stone, followed  by  the  ordeal  of  the  flery  furnace,  it  has  developed 
a  hardy  constitution,  a  constitution  which  at  the  present  time  is 
standing  it  in  good  stead  when  it  is  being  made  the  object  of  a 
perfect  shower  of  blows  from  its  bigger  and  stronger  fellows  in 
other  countries. 

Retrospective. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  Canada  dates  from 
the  year  1891.  In  that  year  operations  were  begun  in  a  very 
small  way  at  Marlbank,  Hastings  County,  and  also  at  Shallow 
Lake,  Grey  County,  both  in  Ontario.  The  story  of  the  early 
struggle  of  these  plants  for  existence  is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 
Economically  standing  upon  a'  solid  foundation,  they  hovered 
continually  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Unforseen  contingencies 
swallowed  up  their  scant  capital  long  before  their  equipment  had 
approached  a  condition  whsre  it  could  manufacture  to  advantage. 
Inexperienced  management,  in  endeavoring  to  adapt  an  old  in- 
dustry to  new  conditions,  was  responsible  for  many  a  costly 
blunder  which  still  further  reduced  the  chances  of  success.  As 
a  result  of  their  entire  first  year's  operations,  these  two  kilns 
were  able  to  show  an  output  of  only  2,033  bbls.  to  their  credit,  a 
trifle  more  than  one  of  the  larger  modern  plants  would  produce 
in  .a  single  day. 

But  Canada's  Portland  cement  industry  is  made  of  stern  stuff. 
Confidence  in  its  future  has  always  been  unbounded.  Temporary 
embarrassments  have  only  served  to  redouble  the  energies  of  its 
promoters,  and  persistence  and  determination  have  been  followed 
by  the  inevitable  result.  The  paltry  production  of  1891  was  in- 
creased the  following  year  to  20,247  bbls.;  in  1893  it  amounted 
to  31,924  bbls.  and  so  on  in  geometrical  progression,  the  output 
for  each  year  during  the  next  decade  exceeding  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  roughly  speaking  by  50  per  cent. 

The  Period  of  Expansion. 
The  first  cement  produced  readily  sold  at  the  mills  for  $2.50  a 
bbl.,  a  circumstance  which  will  no  doubt  explain  the  reason  why 


the  cement  manufacturer  looks  to  the  past  for  the  golden  age  of 
his  industry.  In  the  face  of  foreign  competition,  the  price  gradu- 
ally lowered  until  the  $2.00  mark  was  reached.  In  1896-97  the 
market  dropped  to  $1.75,  but  the  following  year  it  recovered, 
and  until  1900  remained  fairly  steady  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2.00. 

At  this  figure  it  was  still  possible  to  realize  a  handsome 
profit.  To  the  prospective  investor  the  word  "handsome"  seemed 
scarcely  adequate.  "Fabulous"  he  believed  would  have  been 
much  nearer  the  mark.  The  general  situation  was  indeed 
one  of  the  great  promise  to  the  manufacturer.  Everything 
pointed  to  an  ever  increasing  consumption  of  cement.  Its  pro- 
duction in  other  countries  had  received  a  tremendous  impetus. 
Canadian  statistics  showed  it  to  be  steadily  growing  in  favor  as 
a  building  material,  while  the  discovery  that  immense  quantities 
of  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  kinds  of  construction 
work  seemed  to  open  up  possibilities  of  a  market  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  Add  to  these  the  fact  that  the  raw  ingredients 
were  found  to  exist  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Ontario, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  industry  underwent  a  most  rapid 
development.  In  1901  four  factories  were  making  Portland 
cement,  their  total  output  amounting  to  350,660  bbls.  By  the 
following  year  the  number  of  establishments  had  increased  to 
eight,  with  an  actual  production  of  522,899  bbls.  In  1903  there 
were  nine  plants  in  operation,  with  an  output  of  695,260  bbls., 
while  in  1904  cement  was  made  at  no  less  than  eleven  different 
establishments,  to  the  extent  of  880,871  bbls. 


A  Battery  of  8  Rotary  ICilns. 

The  following  table  showing  the  location,  capacity  and  capi- 
talization of  the  various  plants  operating  in  Ontario  in  1904  may 
be  of  interest:  — 

Daily- 
Capacity 
650  bbls. 
600  " 
500  " 
300  " 


Name 

Hanover  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Lakefield  " 
Sun 

Imperial  "  " 
Owen  Sound  "  " 
Grey  &  Bruce"  " 
Canadian      "  " 

National  " 

Raven  Lake  "  " 

Ontario         "  " 


Location 
Hanover 
Lakefleld 
Owen  Sound 


Marlbank  and 
Strathcona 
Durham 
Raven  Lake 
Blue  Lake 

Total 


Capital 
$  500,000 
590,000 
500,000 
250,000 
199,000  1000 
100,000  300 

1,500,000  1500 

1,000,000  1000 
500,000  700 
450,000  500 


$5,589,000  7050 


Since  the  first  of  the  year  three  mora  large  concerns  have 
added  figures  of  importance  to  our  cement  arithmetic.  The 
works  of  the  International  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Hull,  Quebec, 
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are  now  in  active  operation  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000  bbls. 
The  Belleville  Portland  Cement  Co.,  possessing  splendid  natural 
advantages,  have  begun  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  by  what 
is  known  as  the  dry  rock  process.  At  Wiarton,  Ontario,  the 
Colonial  Portland  Ceinent  Co.  have  about  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  another  enormous  establishment  which  will  add  2,000 


Ottawa  University,  A  Sample  of  Portland  Cement 
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bbls.  every  24  hours  to  our  aggregate  capacity.  At  Sydney, 
C.B.,  work  is  well  under  way  on  a  plant  which  will  utilize  the 
slag  from  the  blast  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Its 
projected  capacity  is  500  bbls.  every  24  hours.  There  are  of 
course  a  large  number  of  other  cement  companies,  which  have  as 
yet  no  existence  except  on  paper.  One  of  these,  however,  the 
Manitoba  Cement  Co.,  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a 
500  bbl.  plant  at  Morden,  Man.  When  all  of  this  construction 
work  has  been  completed,  Canada  will  be  provided  with  sixteen 
Portland  cement  establishments,  having  a  combined  annual  capa- 
city of  at  least  3,915,000  bbls.,  estimating  300  working  days  to 
the  year.  ^ 

Imports  and  the  Tariff. 

With  an  equipment  such  as  this,  one  might  naturally  look  for 
a  gradual  falling-off  in  the  importations  of  cement,  and  it  is 
rather  disappointing  to  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  In- 
deed, not  only  have  the  imports  not  fallen  off,  but  their  volume, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  last  twelve  months,  has  continued 
to  keep  steadily  in  advance  of  the  native  production.  This  fact 
is  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  The  centralization  of  the  industry 
in  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Ontario  has  practically  ex- 
cluded Canadian  cement  from  the  markets  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  rail  haul  to  consuming  points 
in  these  provinces  more  than  equals  the  duty  and  ocean  freight 
on  foreign  cement.  This  difficulty  seems  likely  soon  to  be  over- 
come through  the  establishment  of  plants  at  the  points  thus 
affected,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the  home  market  of 
eastern  and  western  Canada  should  to  a  large  extent  be  recovered 
by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  second  cause  contributing  to  the  steady  expansion  of  our 
import  trade  has  been  the  practice  of  United  States  firms  in 
dumping  their  surplus  production  of  cement  upon  the  markets 
of  this  country  at  slaughter  prices.  The  dwarfing  effect  which 
the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  must  have  on  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry is  only  too  apparent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
note  that  there  is  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  adopting 
restrictive  measures  virhich  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  and  allow  free  scope  for  the  development  of  Canadian 
enterprise. 


Canada's  Consumption  of  Cement. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  consumption  of  cement  in 
Canada  may  be  had  by  adding  Uhe  imports  to  the  annual  output 
of  Canadian  plants.  The  resulting  figures  will  of  course  be  some- 
what above  the  mark,  in  that  they  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
stocks  carried  over  from  year  to  year  unsold,  but  as  these  are 
known  to  have  been  fairly  light,  the  totals  should  not  be  very 
far  wrong.    They  are  as  follows:  — 


Year.              Canadian  Output.  Imports.  Total. 

1901  350,660  461,000  811,660 

1902  522,899  577,876  1,100,775 

1903  695,260  734,882  1,430,142 

1904  880,871  784,631  1,665,502 


At  this  rate  of  increase  the  consumption  for  1905  should  not  be 
far  short  of  2,000,000  bbls.,  and  from  a  general  survey  of  the  field 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  indications  of  the  growth 
being  maintained,  not  only  for  the  present  year  but  for  several 
years  to  come.  City  contracts  for  local  improvements  continue 
to  run  into  large  figures ;  Winnipeg's  requirements  alone  for  1905 
will  amount  to  100,000  bbls.  The  increased  price  of  lumber,'  and 
the  frequency  with  which  it  requires  to  be  renewed  have  practic- 
ally sealed  the  fate  of  the  wooden  sidewalk,  and  the  next  decade 
should  see  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  permanent  stone 
sidewalks  constructed  in  various  parts  of  Canada.  The  same 
cause,  the  scarcity  of  lumber,  is  proving  a  serious  question  with 
the  railway  companies,  and  tests,  it  is  said,  are  now  being  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  the  general  adoption  of  cement  fence  posts 
and  ties.  The  use  of  timbers  in  bridges  and  culverts  has  likewise 
proved  too  costly,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in  in  favor  of  concrete. 
During  the  past  year,  between  Ottawa  and  Brockville,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  replaced  150  of  their  old  wooden  culverts 
with  new  ones  of  cement.  Even  stone  masonry  is  beginning  to  be 
discarded  by  the  railways  in  favof  of  the  new  material. 

For  general  building  purposes  its  popularity  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Hollow  blocks  of  cement,  of  any  size,  shape  or  finish, 
are  readily  procurable,  and  since  their  introduction  have 
been  very  much  in  demand.  Architects  are  beginning  to  advo- 
cate the  construction  of  walls  of  solid  concrete,  for  not  only  do 
they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  absolutely  fireproof,  but 
they  are  capable  of  a  handsome  exterior  as  well.  In  fact,  so 
obvious  are  the  advantages  of  concrete  as  a  building  material, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  force  its  way  into  the  almost  sacred 
precincts  of  college  architecture,  as  instance  the  fact  that  the 
plans  for  the  new  Ottawa  University  building,  with  its  classic 
dome  and  renaissance  ornamentation,  call  for  solid  concrete  con- 


The  Wm.  a.  Marsh  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec. 


struction.  Even  about  the  farm  its  use  has  become  popularized, 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  watering  troughs,  fence  posts, 
and  stable  flooring  has  its  superiority  over  lumber  been  demon- 
strated. 

The  ever  widening  range  of  uses  to  which  cement  is  being  put 
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should  of  itself  ensure  a  bright  future  for  the  industry.  In  Can- 
ada the  demand  is  likely  to  be  further  stimulated  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  construction  work  under  way  or  projected.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  and  development,  and  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  thei 
growing  needs  of  the  time,  the  Portland  cement  industry  must 
expand  into  one  of  gigantic  proportions. 

Improved  Methods  of  Manufacture. 

Any  account  of  the  industry  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  distinctive  process  of  manufacture  which  has 
been  evolved  upon- this  continent.  While  originally  an  English 
invention,  the  rotary  kiln  is  essentially  American  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  has  remained  for  American  manufacturers  to  demon- 
strate its  possibilities  and  to  improve  the  methods  of  supplying 
it  witli  fuel.  Both  vertical  and  rotary  kilns  are  in  use  in  this 
country,  but  modern  practice  seems  to  favor  the  latter.  One 
advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  permits  of  a  psrfectly  uniform 
temperature  being  maintained  all  through  the  calcining  process, 
which  in  turn  ensures  a  uniformity  of  grade.  The  large  amount 
of  coal  consumed  in  drying  the  bricks  for  the  vertical  kilns  is  a 
.  serious  difficulty  in  keeping  down  the  cost  by  the  old  method  of 
manufacture.  With  the  rotary  process  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come, for  the  cylinders  receive  the  slurry  while  it  is  still  wet, 
and  providing  cheap  electric  power  can  be  had  for  revolving  the 
rotaries  a  low  cost  of  production  is  possible. 

The  necessity  for  economical  operation,  arising  from  keenness 
of  competition,  is  responsible  for  many  further  improvements  in 
Canadian  plants  during  the  past  few  years.  Laborious  hand 
processes  have  been  eliminated.  Specially  designed  machinery 
has  been  installed  for  handling  the  material  as  it  passes  from  one 
operation  to  another.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried 
that  in  one  plat,  which  averaged  1,600  bbls.  per  day  of  24  hours, 
the  raw  materials  are  recovered  from  the  earth,  transported  to 
the  plant,  weighed,  crushed,  mixed,  tested,  calcined,  ground  and 
bagged  with  the  aid  of  less  than  100  men. 

With  an  abundance  of  cheap  power,  an  abundancs  of  raw  ma- 
terial, unexcelled  facilities  for  economical  operation  and  a  grow- 
ing market,  the  cement  industry  should  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself  in  the  years  to  come.  Its  most  pressing  need  at 
present  is  protection  against  the  foreigner  who  uses  Canada  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  cement  which  he  cannot  sell 


Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Junction. 


at  home.  This  protection  the  makers  are  hopeful  of  securing, 
and  once  they  are  guaranteed  the  markets  of  their  own  country, 
it  should  not  be  long  before  Canadian  brands  are  winning  a  name 
for  themselves  in  the  wider  markets  of  the  world. 


The  Imperial  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  Collingwood,  has  decided  to 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  and  will  add  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery at  once.  It  is  running  night  and  day  turning  out  about 
20  tons  of  wire  every  24  hours,  and  has  large  orders  ahead, 
which  will  keep  it  busy  until  July. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Developing  so  rapidly  and  with  such  varied  classes  of  needs 
Canada  has  naturally  evolved  a  large  miscellaneous  class  of 
industries,  impossible  to  schedule  in  a  special  description.  The 
total  number  of  industries  in  Canada  is  noted  as  upwards  of 


300.  More  than  200  of  these  exist  as  sundries,  having  their 
origin  in  some  local  necessity,  some  local  supply  of  raw  material, 
or  as  allied  branches  of  fundamental  industries. 

These  miscellaneous  manufactures  belong  to  all  the  leading 
sub-divisions  based  on  raw  material.  To  begin  with  wood  pro- 
duets,  the  following  is  a  list  for  1901: 

Wood-working  Sundries.  Value  of 


Capital. 

Products. 

Basket-making  

 $  147,100 

$  152,842 

Carpentering  .  .   

  1,402,044 

5,340,582 

Carving,  etc  

  60,152 

113,000 

  49,600 

71,972 

  88,336 

93,700 

  271,787 

283,000 

  644,222 

683,177 

  559,595 

867,796 

.  .   172,421 

176,172 

  357,500 

377,000 

  52,100 

34,000 

  1,681,028 

1,927,720 

Pails  and  Tubs  

  192,000 

99,762 

Paper  Bags  and  Boxes  

  563,197 

1,256,147 

Paper  and  Cardboard  Mills  

  7,743,359 

4,527,776 

  447,792 

613,025 

  941,192 

139,000 

149,974 

Seed  Cleaning,  etc  

  502,900 

1,472,087 

293,225 

  990,075 

1,006,400 

Trunk  Making  

  636,000 

987,900 

Wall  Paper  

  1,059,500 

874,049 

  633,986 

777,722 

Significant  items  in  the  above  will  be  noted  as  carpentering, 
which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  hand  industries 
in  Canada,  more  especially  in  interior  work;  wall  paper,  which 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  pulp  industry,  promises  large  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  growing  vogue  of  that  material  in 
Canada;  packing  cases,  largely  an  index  to  certain  expanding  lines 
of  business. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  basic  industries  that  have  attained  the  dimensions  of  fac- 
tory operations  and  output,  while  a  number  are  of  the  incidental 
class  carried  on  without  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of 
machinery.  This  may  be  said  of  all  the  miscellaneous  industries. 
In  the  metal  sub-division  the  following  statistics  may  be  noted: — 
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Metal  Sundries.  Value  of 

Capital.  Product'n. 

Bicycle  factories  $1,076„700  $  586,806 

Bolts  and  nuts   301,000  379,700 

Brass  fittings   1,145,403  1,099,557 

Cutlery,  etc   1,485,932  1,295,980 

Hardware  and  saddlery   418,381  401,821 

Iron  and  steel  bridges   1,755,379  1,693,000 

Plumbing  supplies   5,056,458  7,375,451 

Pumps  and  windmills   739,737  753,150 

Printing  presses   541,064  362,135 

Safes  and  vaults   231,610  225,200 

Saws  and  files   419,534  314,312 

Scales   279,414  285,240 

Screws   714,586  385,810 

Wire  and  wire  fencing   1,825,068  2,030,465 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  also  furnish  a  useful  contingent,  in 
which  factory  dimensions  and  extensive  development  have  char- 
acterized especially  brick-making,  glass  and  precious  stones. 

Value  of 
Capital.  Product. 

Bricks  and  tiles,  etc  $4,210,244  $3,299,917 

Glassworks   1,522,692  995,401 

Marble  and  stone.   977,502  1,008,378 

Show  cases,  etc  ;   200,500  265,535 

Brick-making  has  advanced  in  Canada  somewhat  to  the  dig- 
nity enjoyed  by  ancient  pottery.  A  brick  is  now  no  longer  a  four- 
pound  chunk  of  red  or  white  baked  clay  valued  at  $4  a  thousand, 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  cheap  building  material.  The  com- 
parative decadence  of  wood  .  has  brought  about  a  corresponding 
evolution  of  brick  which  has  now  assumed  mammoth  proportions, 
though  still  unable  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  in  many 
places.  Styles  and  qualities  of  brick  have  become  legion.  The 
finest  finish  consistent  with  durability  is  now  obtained  in  Cana- 
dian brick,  at,  of  course,  a  much  greater  expense  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  material,  of  improved  machinery  and  of  la- 
bor. The  highest-priced  bricks  in  Canada  are  sold  at  $17  per 
thousand,  a  price  which  in  the  days  of  the  pottering  old  brick 
yard  would  have  been  prohibitive.  Building  has  been  on  the  boom 
in  all  large  towns  and  cities  and  the  brick  factory  has  been  the 
measure  of  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  extensive  developments  have  taken 
place  of  late  in  western  Ontario  where  in  the  lake  country  the 
finest  of  sand  is  easily  obtainable.    Large  glass  factories,  calling 


of  sodolite,  both  granite  and  marble  grade,  and  large  deposits  of 
both  common  white  marble  and  statuary  marble.  Quarries  have 
been  started  and  in  a  short  time  the  Princess  Quarries  Company, 


Kemp  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto. 

for  hundreds  of  skilled  workers  have  been  erected  and  are  now  in 
full  operation  at  Wallaeeburg  and  Kingsville. 

In  the  preparation  of  precious  stones  a  decisive  but  as  yet 
somewhat  prophetic  advance  has  been  made  in  eastern  Ontario. 
Here  within  the  past  year  have  been  discovered  extensive  deposits 


it-  i 


Joseph  Simpson  Sons,  Toronto. 

called  after  the  Princess  of  Wales,  at  whose  instigation  the  de- 
posits were  exploited,  will  employ  hundreds  of  workmen,  polish- 
ing sodolite  and  quarrying  statuary  marble  for  exportation 
abroad. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Sundries. 

A  useful  and  indigenous  line  of  industries  has  been  developed 
with  animal  matter  as  raw  material.    These  embrace: — 

Value  of 
Capital.  Output. 

Brushes,  etc   $547,304  $952,658 

Glue  factories. .. .    60,043  47,627 

Haircloth   99,176  109,679 

Others,  such  as  soap  and  candles,  have  been  included  in  drugs 
and  chemicals.   In  fibrous  material  the  census  indicates: 

Value  of 
Capital.  Product'n. 

Asbestos   $     40,100  $  68,945 

Bag  factories   915,663  1,114,243 

Cordage,  etc   2,335,346  2,212,663 

Flax  mills   325,936  338,176 

Tents,  awnings  and  sails   269,727  448,249 

In  drinks  and  stimulants  not  included  in  brewing  and  distill- 
ing, may  be  included: — 

Value  of 
Capital.  Products. 

Coffee  and  spices  $1,044,272  $1,957,536 

Wines   534,055  289,350 

Aerated  waters   905,741  806,532 

Arms  and  ammunition,  etc.,  comprise  a  list  capitalized  at  $1,- 
675,675,  with  a  total  value  of  products  for  1901  of  $1,054,000. 

Other  miscellaneous  and  scarcely  classifiable  industries  are  in- 
dicated by  the  census  of  1901  as  having  a  total  invested  capital 
of  $9,770,828,  a  total  production  value  for  that  year  of  $8,390,- 
594,  wages  paid  $1,182,866,  hands  employed  3,777.  These  repre- 
sent an  increase  for  the  decade  of  over  $9,000,000  in  capital, 
nearly  $8,000,000  in  production,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  in  wages. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Fairbanks  Co.,  Ltd.,  whose 
offices  are  now  located  in  Montreal,  have  purchased  a  large  site  in 
West  Toronto,  upon  which  to  erect  their  $1,000,000  plant.  Be- 
sides making  scales  and  trucks,  the  company  will  manufacture 
all  the  other  specialties  made  in  the  dozen  factories  controlled  by 
them  in  the  United  States. 

Large  additions  are  planned  to  the  Pender  Nail  Works  at  St. 
John,  N.B.  At  present  the  plant  is  somewhat  congested,  wire  ma- 
chines and  nail  machines  being  mixed  up  wherever  space  can  be 
found  for  them.  By  the  erection  of  new  buildings  these  two 
branches  of  work  will  be  separated,  and  more  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained. 


Insurance  Department 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


During  the  month  the  Department  has  dealt  with  fifteen  mem- 
bers whose^  aggregate  insurance  has  amounted  to  $1,679,539.  We 
have  also  adjusted  two  losses  for  members,  one  involving  rather 
protracted  service,  but  eventually  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned  for  a  little  over  $22,000. 

The  Committee  has  requested  the  Finance  Committee  to  ap- 
propriate tlie  necessary  funds  for  further  clerical  assistance  and 
to  make  provision  for  opening  a  bank  account  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  moneys  for  insurance  premiums.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  additional  outlay  for  clerical  assistance  will 
be  more  than  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  revenue,  whilst 
the  opening  of  the  bank  account  will  secure  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic payment  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  has  adopted  the  following  definite  scale  of 
charges,  under  which  it  is  expected  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  than  self-sustaining: — ■ 

Examination  of  Policies. 
Reporting  on  stability  and  reliability  of  companies.  .$2.00 
Full  examination  of  policies  and  reporting     ^  20  cents  per 
upon: —  [$1,000  of  in- 

(a)  Adequacy  of  policy  wordings,  jsurance  car- 

(b)  Burdensome  or  unreasonable  conditions,  j  "ed. 

Inspections. 

Members  to  pay  travelling  expenses, 
and 

25%  of  the  actual  amount  of  money  saved  on  the  first 
year's  premium  by  reason  of  the  visit; 
or 

Give  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  to  the  Insurance  Department  to  place,  in  such 
•    amount  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

The  travelling  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the  De- 
partment, providing  the  net  return  from  either  of  ths 
above  sources  is  not  less  than  60  cents  per  $1,000  of 
insurance  carried  on  the  premises  inspected. 

These  charges  are  not  cumulative;  an  inspection  in- 
cludes the  examination  of  the  policies  and  if  necessary 
the  re-drafting  of  the  insurance  schedules. 

Loss  Adjustments. 
The  fee  charged  by  the  Department  for  services  in 
adjusting  losses,  will  be  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  work  performed  and  the  value  of  the  servicss 
rendered,  and  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite 
charge,  it  will  be  made  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  having 
due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Depai'tment,  for  distribution  to  the 
members,  which  will  also  include  the  scale  of  charges. 

The  Committee  has  again  had  before  it  the  question  of  over- 
head wires,  particularly  in  congested  districts  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  has  been  asked  to  look  into  the 
whole  subject  with  a  view  to  securing  necessary  legislation 

P.  H.  Burton, 

Chairman. 

The  Insurance  Department  was  organized  on  February  1st, 
1905,  for  the  following  specific  objects: — 

1.  To  suggest  improvements  in  risks  to  insure  reductions  in 
rate. 


2.  To  examine  and  report  upon  the  fire  insurance  carried  by 
members  in  respect  to; 

(a)  The  reliability  of  the  companies  carrying  the  risks, 
■  (b)  The  printed  or  written  conditions  of  the  policies, 
(c)  The  policies  covering  all  the  property  the  assured  de- 
sired to  have  protected. 

3.  To  assist  and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  loss  by  fire. 
These  are  the  specific  features  in  which  it  was  thought  we 

might  at  the  outset  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  members,  leaving 
other  plans  to  be  matured  during  the  succeeding  months.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  in  the  other 
column  on  this  page,  that  after  practically  three  months  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  extensive 
utilization  of  our  services,  to  lay  down  a  definite  scale  of  charges 
for  any  of  the  specific  objects  above  recited.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  scale  of  charges,  the  Committee  has  been  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  niake  the  Department  self-sustaining  and  to  provide 
funds  for  the  unfolding  of  other  plans  and  purposes  which  are 
being  forced  upon  them  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  work 
since  organization.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  scale  of  charges  will 
show  that  they  are  on  a  most  reasonable  basis  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  the  conditions  recited,  our  members  can  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Manager's  services  without  entailing  upon 
such  members  the  slightest  additional  burden. 

Without  detailing  our  work  with  »respect  to  any  of  the  divi- 
sions above  referred  to,  we  merely  record  that  since  the  first  of 
February,  we  have  dealt  with  the  insurance  of  fifty-five  of  our 
members,  whose  aggregate  insurance  has  been  $4,172,930.  We 
have  also  adjusted  three  losses  for  members,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  the  Department  will  shortly  pub- 
lish, as  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  report  for  last  month. 

The  experience  since  organization  fully  warrants  the  following 
conclusions : — ■ 

1.  That  reduced  fire  insurance  rates  can  be  effectively  and 
expeditiously  obtained  when  improvements  are  made  in  the  phy- 
sical construction  or  protection  of  a  risk. 

2.  That  every  dollar  saved  to  the  members  is  compensated  for 
from  the  Insurance  Company's  standpoint,  by  greatly  improved 
risks,  and  that  our  members  not  only  save  money,  but  have  the 
added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  premises  are  less  sus- 
ceptible to  fire  and  less  likely  to  be  completely  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. , 

3.  That  in  the  vast  majority  of  caseSj  the  policies  omit  to  cover 
property  that  should  have  been  protected.  In  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  instances  out  of  the  total  number  of  55  examined,  entirely 
new  forms  of  insurance  have  had  to  be  prepared  to  remedy  exist- 
ing defects.  In  one  loss  adjusted  by  us,  omissions  in  the  wording 
of  the  policies  entailed  an  actual  loss  upon  the  assured  of  over 
$2,000  which  he  was  unable  to  recover  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, although  holding  insurance  equal  to  the  total  value  of  the 
stock  on  hand  (including  the  items  not  covered  by  the  policies) 
on  the  day  of  the  fire. 

4.  That  few  of  our  members  realize  the  onerous  conditions  in- 
serted in  the  policies,  and  particularly  the  application  of  the  Co- 
Insurance  Clause,  which  is  now  in  such  general  use. 

An  illustration  very  much  to  the  point  in  regard  to  the  latter 
feature,  is  found  in  the  first  loss  we  adjusted  for  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, where  by  reason  of  the  application  of  the  Co-Insurance 
Clause  a  net  loss  of  over  $1,100  was  sustained  by  the  member, 
because  of  the  non-compliance  with  the  condition  in  question. 

5.  The  further  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  money  spent 
in  taking  proper  advice  in  regard  to  fire  insurance  policies  on  any 
of  the  branches  indicated,  is  money  well  spent. 

E.  P.  I-Ie.\ton, 

Manager. 


Transportation  Department 


RATE  DECISION  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS. 


An  important  decision  has  been  announced  by  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  respecting  freiglit  rates  on  export  live 
stock  traffic. 

Complaint  was  made  by  the  Farmers'  Association  and  the 
Dominion  Cattle  Dealers'  Association  of  excessive  rates  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  cattle  in  carloads  from  stations  in  On- 
tario to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports.  The  tariff  rate  to  St.  John,  N. 
B.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  on  shipments  from  all  Ontario  points  on 
or  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railways  east  of  Windsor  and  Sarnia  to  Dorval,  inclusive, 
was  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  From  all  stations  north  of  the 
main  line,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  cases  the  length  of  haul 
is  shorter,  increased  rates  were  charged,  the  maximum  being  27 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  requires 
the  railways  to  protect  a  graduated  scale  of  rates,  commencing 
at  25  cents  from  Windsor  and  Sarnia  and  26  cents  from  extreme 
branch  line  points  on  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay,  and  reduc- 
ing by  groups  down  to  19  cents  from  Dorval. 

On  live  stock  for  export  via  Montreal,  the  board  decided  the 
rate  from  main  line  points  west  of  Sarnia,  London  and  St. 
Thomas  should  be  23%  eents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  from 
maximum  distance  branch  line  stations,  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  reducing  down  to  15  cents  from  Toronto.  The  work  of 
scaling  the  rates  for  the  various  other  groups  was  left  to  the  in- 
terested railways,  who  were  required  to  submit  figures  for  ap- 
proval within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the  order.  A  protest 
was  entered  by  the  railways,  more  particularly  against  the  rate 
of  15  cents  from  Toronto,  which  it  was  claimed  was  the  result  of 
a  misunderstanding.  The  matter  was  re-heard  at  Toronto  re- 
cently, and  the  board  has  since  issued  a  supplementary  order 
which  provides  rates  to  Montreal  as  follows:  — 

From  stations  west  of  St.  Mary's,  London  and  St.  Thomas  to 
Point  Edward,  Sarnia  and  Windsor,  23%  cents;  from  extreme 
branch  line  stations  on  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay,  241/, 
cents;  from  Toronto,  17  cents;  the  rates  from  intermediate  groups 
are  on  a  proportionate  scale. 

This  decision  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  will  be 
of  interest  to  flour  millers  in  our  Association  in  view  of  the  com- 
plaint now  before  the  board  in  the  matter  of  rates  on  grain  pro- 
ducts to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  for  export. 


LIMITATION  or  LIABILITY  BY  CARRIERS. 


A  controversy  between  the  shippers  and  certain  United  States 
railways  of  considerable  importance  has  closed  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  the  ship- 
pers, brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Shippers'  Association. 

In  1903  the  United  States  railways  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"official  classification  territory"  agreed  upon  the  enforcement  of 
conditions  contained  in  a  uniform  bill  of  lading,  so  called,  which 
were  designed  to  limit  the  liability  of  the  carrier  when  trans- 
porting freight  articles  at  the  rates  of  carriage  specified  in  their 
freight  tariffs.  In  the  event  of  shippers  refusing  to  accept  the 
conditions  limiting  the  liability  of  the  carrier,  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing stipulated  that  the  freight  charges  would  be  advanced  20  per 
cent.,  and  the  property  transported  at  carrier's  risk.  Another 
condition,  to  which  objection  was  made,  required  that  all  bills  of 
lading  should  be  marked  "not  negotiable." 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  various  shippers'  associations, 


and  a  wide-spread  agitation  against  the  new  form  resulted.  The 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  organized  what  is  now  known 
as  the  American  Shif)pers'  Association,  comprising  shippers 
throughout  the  various  States  afi'ected.  Complaints  were  made 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  body  was  re- 
quested to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  shipping  public.  In  the 
meantime,  owing  to  the  objections  by  shippers,  the  Uniform  Bill 
of  Lading  Committee  postponed  the  date  for  enforcement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading.  A  hearing  was  held  in 
Chicago  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  early  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  large  amount  of  testimony  from  commercial  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  the  shippers'  complaints  was  taken.  An  ad- 
journment was  made  with  the  understanding  that  another  hear- 
ing would  be  held  at  Washington,  but  owing  to  negotiations  be- 
tween shippers  and  railways  this  was  further  postponed.  The 
result  of  these  negotiations  has  been  a  signal  victory  for  the 
shippers.  At  a  conference  in  New  York  City  in  March  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  various  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shippers'  Association  and  the  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  carriers,  providing  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Committee  will  cause  to  be 
withdrawn  in  regular  form  the  bills  of  lading  and  rules  of  offi- 
cial classification  No.  26  and  the  bills  of  lading  and  rules  and 
regulations  thereto  provided  for  in  the  official  classification  No.  25 
will  remain  in  effect  (a  ruling  circular  which  will  be  a  part  of 
official  classification  to  be  duly  filed  for  this  purpose). 

(2)  That  petitioners  will  join  with'  the  respondent  in  caus- 
ing the  said  proceedings  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  the  petitioners  reserving 
the  right  to  ask  that  the  hearing  be  resumed  if  the  committee 
hereinafter  mentioned  does  not  reach  an  agreement  (reasonable 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  respondent  in  case  of  such  application  for 
resumption  of  hearing) . 

( 3 )  That  petitioner  and  the  respondent  shall  on  or  before  April 
1st,  1905,  respectively  appoint  five  members  each  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee or  conference  consisting  of  ten  members,  which  committee 
shall  consider  and  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  just  conclusion  and  set- 
tlement of  this  bill  of  lading  matter.  That  the  members  of  said 
committee,  whether  appointed  by  petitioner  or  respondent,  shall 
be  untrammelled  by  instruction  and  shall  be  free  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion  of  said  matter  according  to  their  best  judgment,  and 
said  committee  of  ten  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  number  by 
unanimous  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the  petitioner  and  re- 
spondent have  appointed  representatives,  but  the  date  of  meet- 
ing has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

In  the  event  of  a  satisfactory  form  of  bill  of  lading  being 
agreed  upon  by  the  joint  committee,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  bill 
presented  at  the  next,  session  of  Congress  legalizing  the  same  for 
use  by  the  railways  throughout  the  country. 

This  matter  is  of  special  interest  to  shippers  in  Canada  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  freight  classification  rule 
regarding  the  carriage  of  freight  at  owner's  risk  has  received  only 
temporary  approval  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  and 
the  railway  traffic  forms  of  contract  and  release  of  responsibility 
for  freight  carried  at  owner's  risk  have  yet  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  board. 

In  October  last  an  interim  order  was  issued  permitting  the 
railways  to  continue  the  use  of  the  present  forms,  but  requiring 
them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  legal  and  traffic  officers  to 
meet  the  board  at  Ottawa  on  a  date  to  be  subsequently  named 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  forms  of  contracts,  both 
freight  and  passenger.  The  result  of  this  meeting  will  no  doubt 
be  the  adoption  of  uniform  bill  of  lading  and  other  traffic  forms 
for  use  by  Canadian  railways. 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 


^  Mr.  William  Kerr  George,  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  official  head  of  the  300  Cana- 
dians now  touring  the  British  Isles,  is  a  fine  type,  both  as  re- 
gards his  physique  and  his  personal  attainments,  of  the  younger 
Canadian  business  man.  He  is  in  the  six  foot  class,  and  tips  the 
scales  at  over  two  hundred  pounds.  His  quick  step,  his  earnest 
and  determined  face  bespeak  activity  and  achievements.  His 
every  day  life  gives  conclusive  proof  of  the  saying  that  "the  busy 
man  has  the  most  time,"  and  Mr.  George's  host  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  find  him,  with  his  bright  cheerful  disposition, 
always  ready  to  take  the  most  possible  enjoyment  out  of  every 
opportunity. 

Mr.  George's  father,  the  Rev.  James  George,  D.D.,  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  degree.    His  mother,  Janet  Kerr,  also  born  in  Scot- 
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land,  was  related  to  Sir  James  Ross,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and 
several  of  the  Kerr  family  have  held  responsible  positions  in  the 
British  Diplomatic  Service. 

Mr.  George  himself  was  born  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  in  1861.  His 
ji^father  was  at  that  time  acting  principal  of  Queen's  College  (af- 
\ ,  terwards  Queen's  University ) ,  lecturing  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic.    Mr.  George  was  educated  in  the  Kingston 
,  .and  Gait  Collegiate  Institutes.      He  matriculated  from  Gait  in 
I   1879,  and  entered  Toronto  University. 

During  his  college  days,  and  in  fact  for  several  years  after,  he 
i'  was  one  of  the  best  all  around  athletes  in  the  Dominion.  He 


played  on  the  Toronto  University  Rugby  team  in  their  first 
match  against  McGill  University.  He  helped  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship of  Canada  with  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Association  foot- 
ball team.  He  won  places  on  the  college  baseball  and  cricket 
teams  and  on  field  day  won  both  the  University  and  open  half- 
mile  dashes.  After  leaving  Toronto  he  was  captain  of  the  Souris 
Lacrosse  team,  the  champions  of  Manitoba,  and  of  the  Calumet 
Lacrosse  Club  of  Chicago,  the  champions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  George's  business  career  began  in  1882  in  the  great  Cana- 
dian North-West.  After  a  short  stay  in  Winnipeg  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Hall,  George  &  Co.,  Plum  Creek,  or  what  is 
now  called  Souris,  Manitoba.  This  firm  conducted  a  general  busi- 
ness, and  the  nearest  competitor  was  twenty -five  miles  away,  in 
Brandon,  a  town  at  that  time  of  1,500  people.  In  1887  Mr. 
George  went  to  Chicago,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing business. 

In  1894  he  returned  to  Toronto  and  organized  the  Standard 
Silver  Company,  Limited,  of  which  company  he  is  President  and 
!  Managing  Director.  Ever  since  he  started  this  business  it  has 
^  been  successful,  and  its  products,  sterling  and  plated  silverware, 
are  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  George  is  also 
Managing  Director  of  the  Simpson  Hall  Miller  Co.,  Ltd.;  Director 
of  the  Canada  Corundum  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Director,  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  section  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition;  First  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Club,  Toronto;  member  of  the  Toronto  Hunt  Club,  the  Caledon 
Mountain  Trout  Club,  and  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  George's  active  connection  with  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  dates  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Associa- 
^1  tion  in  1900,  and  continuously  since  that  time  he  has  held  office 
and  given  his  time  and  his  best  thought  to  advance  the  Associa- 
tion's interests.     He  was   elected  to  the  Executive  Council  in 
1900;  first  Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Branch  in    1901;  Ontario 
Vice-President,  1901-1902;  First  Vice-President.  1903;  and  Presi- 
dent for  1904-05.    The  Association  under  his  guidance  has  had  a 
most  successful  year,  and  the  excursion  to  Great  Britain  is  large- 
ly a  result  of  his   enthusiasm   and   earnest  desire  for  a  closer 
touch  and  a  better  understanding  between   the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada. 
J       In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal,  but  he  never  lets  party  politics  in- 
I  terfere  in  any  way  with  his  broad  view  of  public  questions,  and 
-f  in  all  matters  he  considers  "Canada"  before  politics.    In  the  Do- 
minion election  of  1904,  and  in  the  Provincial  election,  1905,  he 
was  offered  Liberal  nominations,  but  his  public  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  his  private  interests  prevented  his  acceptance. 

In  1892  Mr.  George  Avas  married  to  Miss  Rachel  H.  Lee.  a 
daughter  of  one  of  Toronto's  oldest  families.  Her  accomplish- 
ments, her  vivacity,  and  above  all  her  sweetness  as  an  enter- 
tainer in  her  own  beautiful  home  in  Rosedale,  have  made  her  a 
host  of  friends,  and  in  Mr.  George's  business  and  in  his  public 
duties  he  finds  her  an  able  assistant. 

No  matter  how  busy  or  how  many  calls  to  work,  there  is  no- 
thing Mr.  George  will  let  interfere  with  his  home  life,  and  he  is 
never  quite  so  happy  as  when  spending  the  afternoon  or  evening 
with  his  wife  and  three  little  daughters. 


Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.  are  considerably  enlarging  their  plant 
used  for  the  erection  of  passenger  cars. 

A.  C.  Leslie  &  Co.,  the  Canadian  agents  for  John  Lysaght, 
Ltd.,  are  now  located  in  their  new  building  at  560  St.  Paul  St., 
Montreal. 
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The  Taylor-Forbes  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guelpli,  have  completed  their  new 
foundry  building,  and  will  at  once  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
radiators. 

The  Mason  &  Risch  Piano  Co.,  Toronto,  will  enlarge  their  fac- 
tory by  the  addition  of  two  more  stories.  They  have  also  leased 
another  nearby  factory  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  increas- 
ing business. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  to  the  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Toronto,  to  erect  an  addition  to  their  works  to  cost  $12.o,000. 
The  building  will  be  404  x  143  feet,  and  will  have  four  stories 
and  a  basement. 

E.  J.  Reid  &  Co.,  bookbinders,  Winnipeg,  have  recently 
branched  out  into  the  making  of  paper  boxes.  Their  plant  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  in  Western  Canada.  They  have 
15  machines  for  cutting  and  shaping  boxes,  and  20  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work. 

According  to  Canadian  Machinery,  something  over  200  locomo- 
tives will  be  turned  out  of  the  different  Canadian  plants  this 
year,  which  will  exceed  the  record  of  any  previous  year  by  at 
least  60.  This  speaks  well  for  the  growth  in  tonnage  hauled  by 
Canadian  railways. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  of  Chicago,  the  largest  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  known  as  the  radiator 
trust,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Brant- 
ford.  The  premises  will  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  hot  water  boilers  and  radiators  will  be  undertaken  on 
an  extensive  scale.    The  company  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,000. 

A  company  of  Prince  Albert  capitalists  are  seeking  incorpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  Saskatchewan  Produce  Company. 
They  intend  to  develop  the  extensive  fish  industries  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  construction  of  a 
freezer,  to  be  located  in  Prince  Albert.  Some  fifty  men  will  be 
employed  when  the  industry  is  in  full  swing. 

The  Gait  Knitting  Co.  has  begun  work  on  a  new  four-story 
brick  factory,  120  x  135  feet,  Avhich  it  is  expected  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  this  fall.  It  will  be  equipped  with  every  mod- 
ern appliance  for  the  knitting  of  underwear,  including  a  number 
of  new  machines  for  handling  some  specialties  which  the  company 
has  in  vicA\". 

The  Belleville  Cement  Works,  the  first  concern  in  Canada  to 
make  cement  from  limestone,  have  completed  their  plant,  and 
are  now  in  active  operation.  Their  power  plant  is  also  unique, 
in  that  it  includes  the  first  steam  turbine  operating  for  indus- 
trial purposes  in  the  country.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is  1,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  which  it  is  said  may  be  trebled  at  small  ex- 
pense. I 

Prospectuses  have  been  issued  by  the  Western  Canada  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  inviting  public  subscription  of  £300,000  six  per 
cent,  stock  at  par.  Their  pulp  limits  are  said  to  consist  of  some 
163,000  acres  at  the  mouth  of  Powell  River,  on  the  seaboard  of 
British  Columbia.  Spicer  Brothers,  of  London,  England,  will  act 
as  distributing  agents  for  the  company,  and  have  already  con- 
tracted for  the  absolute  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  the  output  for 
the  first  five  years. 

Tarred  building  paper  is  now  being  made  by  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  under  new  processes  patented  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Millington,  superintendent  of  the  pulp  mill.  This  material 
is  in  much  demand  throughout  New  Ontario  and  the  North- West, 
where  dwellings  and  barns  are  springing  up  as  fast  as  labor  can 
be  foimd  to  build  them.  The  capacity  of  the  Sault  plant,  which 
is  to  be  kept  running  night  and  day,  is  20  tons  every  24  hours. 

The  Montreal  capitalists  who  are  exploiting  the  Kakabeka 
Falls  project,  near  Port  Arthur,  have  completed  their  preliminary 
surveys  and  the  plans  are  now  well  in  hand.  Work  on  the  canal 
will  be  commenced  very  shortly,  the  intention  being  to  deliver 
power  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  by  May  1st,  1906.  The 
prospective  establishment  of  a  number  of  large  industries  at  these 
two  towns  has  followed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
company  to  push  the  work  through  to  an  early  completion. 


Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  $300,000  power  dam  at  Fort 
Frances,  Ont.  The  machinery  is  now  all  on  the  ground,  and 
when  everything  is  in  full  swing  the  contractors  expect  to  have 
300  men  emploj'ed. 

The  big  merger  of  cotton  intei'ests  recently  announced,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Textile  Company,  is  said  to 
have  gained  new  strength  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Montreal 
Cotton  Company,  the  biggest  of  the  companies  which  at  first 
remained  outside  the  combine. 

A  Montreal  firm  proposes  to  erect  a  large  factory  at  Hailey- 
bury,  in  Northern  Ontario,  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  and 
pulp  articles.  The  concern  is  to  employ  500  to  600  hands,  and 
expend  $500,000,  of  which  $200,000  will  be  the  cost  of  machinery. 
Negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  with  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment for  a  timber  concession. 

Some  confusion  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  buyers 
of  drawn  steel  in  Canada  by  the  fact  that  two  companies,  the 
Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  are 
both  starting  to  manufacture  in  Hamilton.  The  former  is  a  purely 
Canadian  concern,  while  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Imited 
States  firm  of  the  same  name. 

The  ratepayers  of  Wingham,  Ont.,  will  shortly  vote  on  a  by- 
law to  fix  the  assessment  of  the  Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers' 
property  in  that  town  at  $25,000  for  ten  years,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  company  will  erect,  in  addition  to  the  union  fac- 
tory, a  three-story  building,  04  x  70  feet,  with  basement,  and 
double  the  number  of  hands  employed. 

There  seem  to  be  good  prospects  that  a  large  tannery  will 
shortly  be  added  to  Winnipeg's  rapidly  growing  list  of  industries. 
Two  gentlemen  of  wide  experience  in  the  business,  Messrs.  Gor- 
deau  and  Bobbins,  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  suitable  site 
has  already  been  selected.  The  large  quantities  of  raw  hides  ob- 
tainable in  Winnipeg  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  economic  factors 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  Tip  Top  Copper  Mine,  near  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  intermit- 
tently worked  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mackenzie  &  Mann,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  develop  the  pro- 
perty systematically.  If  expectations  are  realized,  a  copper 
smelter  will  likely  be  established  at  Port  Arthur,  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  the  blast  furnaces  now  in  process  of  erection 
by  the  same  companj*. 

A  new  box  factory  is  being  started  in  Toronto  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Box  and  Lumber  Co.,  composed  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Miller  as 
President;  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Frank  Sully, 
General  Manager;  and  Mr.  John  McClelland,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
The  plant  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
box-making  machinery,  and  as  the  men  at  the  head  of  it  are  all 
practical  and  experienced  men,  its  chances  for  successful  opera- 
tion are  very  bright.  It  will  have  one  of  the  largest  factory 
floors  in  the  city.  July  1st  is  the  date  set  for  the  commencement 
of  business. 

The  proposed  incorporation  of  the  Commercial  Rubber  Com- 
pany will  mean  an  amalgamation  of  the  principal  rubber  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  Dominion,  including  the  Canadian  Rub- 
ber Company,  of  Montreal;  the  Granby  Rubber  Company,  of 
Granby,  Quebec;  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Mfg.  Company, 
Toronto,  and  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Company,  Port  Dalhousie. 
The  new  concern  would  require  a  capitalization  of  about  $10,000,- 
000,  and  would  control  90  per  cent,  of  the  rubber  trade  of  Can- 
ada. 

Canada's  first  tin  plate  manufacturing  plant  is  shortly  to  be 
established  at  Morrisburg,  Ont.  New  York  capitalists,  headed  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Allison  and  G.  H.  Meldrum,  have  taken  over  the 
Canadian  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Metal  Company  organized  some 
time  ago,  and  a  new  company  has  been  formed,  capitalized  at  $1,- 
500,000.  The  steel  works  at  Sydney  will  supply  the  necessary 
steel  in  the  form  of  bars,  which  will  be  rolled  and  coated  with 
tin,  after  the  process  now  in  vogue  in  Wales  and  the  United 
States. 


LITERATURE  FOR  BUSY  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Books  for  Review  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto. 


Protection  in  Canada  and  Australasia,  by  C.  H.  Chomley,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Australian  Free  Trade 
and  Liberal  Association.  King  &  Son,  London,  1904,  pp. 
XIII,  195,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  early  tariff  history  of  Canada,  or  as  Ave  ought  to  say, 
of  British  North  America,  is  a  chapter  in  the  mercantile  system 
of  the  Motherland.  It  includes  colonial  restrictions  and  pre- 
ferences, and  its  results  have  been  subject  of  debate  for  a  long 
time.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  colonial  preferences  we 
shall  reserve  for  later  mention,  the  15%  Gait  Tariff  of  1859 
is  the  first  distinctly  protective  Canadian  tariif.  It  concerned 
only  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  At  Confederation  it  was  lowered 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  In  1871,  the 
average  tariff  rate  rose  to  15%  and  in  1874  to  17y2%.  The 
latter  rate  was  the  outcome  of  trade  depression  and  a  falling 
off  of  revenues.  Then  came  the  inauguration  of  the  N.P.  in 
1898,  with  an  average  of  20%.  A  great  many  minor  changes 
were  made  down  to  1893,  when  the  171/3%  average  was  reverted 
to.  The  further  reductions  and  reforms  of  1896  are  too  fresh 
in  popular  memory  to  need  mention. 

The  preferential  tariff  policy  dates  from  1897,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  was  forecasted  five  years  before  that  in  an  amend- 
ment of  the  then  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright  has  said,  from  one  point  of  view 
it  was  a  flank  attack  upon  protection.  In  1898  it  became  a 
purely  Imperial  preference.  In  1900  the  preference  was  in- 
creased from  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

The  preference  is  a  substantial  one,  in  that  the  Canadian 
tariff  has  always  been  a  moderate  one,  approximately  half  that  of 
the  United  States.  Its  protective  qualities  have  been  further 
impaired  by  the  alleged  practice — which  manufacturers  declare 
is  too  often  followed  to  the  prejudice  of  local  industry — of  our 
railways  quoting  lower  freight  rates  on  imports  than  on  ex- 
ports. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  protective  policy  was  in- 
troduced too  soon.  The  unbiased  student  will  find  that  circum- 
stances forced  the  issue;  that  it  was  a  question  of  commercial 
and  political  independence  of  the  United  States.  What  has 
given  color  to  criticism  of  our  protective  policy  is  the  fact  that 
industrj^  on  a  large  scale  had  necessarily  to  await  improved 
transportation,  the  opening  up  of  the  back  country  and  the 
exploration  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion. 
No  country  in  modern  times  has  had  such  a  peculiarly  difficult 
road  to  traverse  when  the  influence  of  the  United  States — with 
similar  language,  and  more  advanced  industries — is  recalled. 
The  only  possible  exceptions  are  some  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
of  South  America. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  overlooks  these  local  con- 
ditions and  applies  the  conclusions  of  a  ready-made,  narrow, 
free-trade  dogma  to  a  country  he  should  know  more  about  be- 
fore he  tenders  advice.  It  is  too  often  asserted  that  political 
economy  favors  free-trade.  As  Professor  Sidgwick  points  out, 
it  all  depends  on  the  breadth  of  view,  and  he  himself  vigorously 
maintains  that  protection  is  theoretically  valid.  The  book  be- 
fore us,  however,  in  spite  of  its  immaturity,  is  useful  enough 
to  read,  and  have  at  one's  hand  for  reference.  It  is  the  only 
attempt  at  a  history  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  other  than  the 
short  account  by  R.  J.  McLean,  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Studies  in  Political  Science,  and  the  articles  in  Hopkins'  Canada: 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Country. 

One  or  two  quotations  may  be  given:  "There  was  no  issue," 
Sir  William  Mulock  declared,  "of  Free  Trade  against  Prot-^ction 
in  Canada.  The  only  question  was  between  a  high  prohibitory 
tariff  and  a  moderate  just  tariff."  .  .  .  "In  the  face  of  this 
apologetic  attitude  ...  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  that  the 
Canadian  tariff"  will  not  be  raised  much  higher  in  the  near 


future."  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  (Canadian  Manufacturers) 
would  not  long  tolerate  a  preference  which  gave  any  substan- 
tial portion  of  trade  now  enjoyed  by  American  or  other  foreign 
manufacturers  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom."  "It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  present  duties  of  Canada  will  be  reduced  or 
even  kept  at  their  present  level,  unless  and  until  the  Free 
Trade  party  fights  a  campaign  to  replace  the  revenue  lost  at 
the  Customs  by  a  direct  tax  upon  income  and  the  unimproved 
value  of  land." 

Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  Brig.-Gen.  feenry  L.  Abbot, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  Panama  Canal  Company.  Mac- 
millan.  New  York,  1905,  (Morang,  Toronto),  pp.  XL  248, 
$1.50  net. 

Canadians  are  directly  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  pro- 
ject— one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind.  They  will,  perhaps,  find 
in  it  an  efficient  regulator  of  transcontinental  railway  rates. 
As  owners  of  the  most  extensive  canal  system  of  any  country, 
they  ought  also  to  feel  interested  in  the  problems  of  its  con- 
struction. Pity  that  Canada  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
warrant  Great  Britain  declining  to  abrogate  the  Clayton  Bul- 
wer  Treaty,  and  to  help  her  in  this  way  secure  joint  ownership 
and  control. 

The  canal  is  estimated  to  cost  one  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  is  to  be  completed  in  about  ten  years.  The  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  came  to  a  decision  favorable  to  the  Panama  route 
in  January,  1902;  but  not  until  the  treaty  with  the  new  Re- 
public in  November,  1903,  did  the  United  States  secure  all  the 
needful  rights.  The  various  steps  from  De  Lessep's  dream  of  a 
sea-level  project  (which  would  have  cost  over  two  hundred 
millions,  and  taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  execute)  to  the 
present  are  briefly  traced.  The  body  of  the  book,  however,  is 
taken  up  with  the  most  authoritative  presentation  to  date  of 
the  physical  and  engineering  difliculties  to  be  encountered. 

"War  of  the  Classes,  by  Jack  London.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1905, 
(Morang,  Toronto),  pp.  XVII.  278.    $1.50,  net. 

We  are  assured  there  is  a  war  of  the  Classes  now  being 
waged.  Boiled  down  it  is  the  struggle  to  secure  more  wages. 
The  effort,  or  struggle,  or  war,  call  it  as  we  may,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  present  wages  system.  Unionists  are  becoming 
conscious  of  their  class.  To  be  a  member  of  the  militia  is  to 
be  a  traitor  to  the  union.  All  through  the  unions  socialism 
filters.  In  the  United  States  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  National  Economic  League  represent  opposing 
class  organizations,  and  they  must  needs  be  alert. 

A  scab  is  one  who  gives  more  value  for  the  same  price  than 
another,  be  it  the  woman  stenographer  or  the  child  who  goes 
into  the  mill.  Ours  is  a  tooth-and-nail  society.  In  so  far  as 
the  British  workman  "goes  easy"  the  competing  American  work- 
man scabs  on  him.  The  organization  of  labour  is  one  of  the 
chief  acknowledged  factors  in  the  retrogression  of  British  trade. 

Our  author  is  radical.  He  says  bold  things  boldly.  But 
his  observations  make  one  think  again.  Buckle,  in  his  History 
of  Civilization,  remarks  that  there  are  three  great  causes  of 
European  progress — the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  discoveries 
of  political  economy,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  travel. 
TJift  present  industrial  unrest  and  progress  in  spite  of  all,  should 
serve  to  remind  us  "the  while"  of  the  value  of  a  broad,  careful 
study  of  economic  laws,  particularly  by  business  men. 


The  Diamond  Flint  Glass  Co.  are  about  to  establish  a  branch 
factory  in  Hamilton,  where  from  100  to  150  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. Some  old  buildings  are  being  remodelled  to  meet  their 
requirements,  and  everything  is  to  be  ready  to  start  work  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 


A  YEAR  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.* 


The  Annihilation  of  Individualism  and  ithe  Development  of  Social- 
istic Ideas  are  the  DeploraBle  Features. 


Organized  labor  was  less  strenuous  in  the  past  year  in  its  so- 
cialistic endeavors  than  in  the  several  years  immediately  preced- 
ing. There  were  a  number  of  notable  strikes,  among  them  being 
the  Fall  River  cotton  mill  strike,  the  so-called  "beef  strike,"  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  the  present  sympathetic  strike  of  the 
teamsters  in  Chicago.  Smaller  strikes  were  quite  numerous,  but 
on  the  whole  these  efforts  to  flx  arbitrary  wages  and  hours  by 
demonstrations  of  physical  power  were  less  in  number  and  less 
offensive  to  a  proper  regard  for  law  and  order.  This  is  not  say- 
ing that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  not  at  times  ruthlessly 
tiampled  upon,  or  that  the  laws  were  not  occasionally  flagrantly 
ignored.  But  there  was  unquestionably  less  cause  for  complaint 
than  for  several  years. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  friends  of  good  government  and  of  labor 
itself  will  gladly  give  organized  labor  full  credit  for  this  im- 
provement in  its  record.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  complete  re- 
formation can  be  worked  in  the  methods  and  theories  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  a  few  months,  or  even,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  but 
if  steady  progress  can  be  made  toward  such  reformation,  not  only 
are  all  the  people  to  be  congratulated,  but  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  belonging  to  organized  labor. 

The  strikes  of  the  year  were  almost  uniformly  failures  from 
the  union  standpoint.  Thousands  of  strikers  suffered  the  loss  of 
employment  because  of  the  hiring  of  independent  labor  to  take 
their  places,  and  the  unions  themselves  in  many  instances  lost 
what  control  they  previously  had  over  the  industries  involved. 
1^  The  open  shop  was  the  outcome  of  most  of  these  struggles.  In 
\  ^\fact,  the  open  shop  movement  made  extraordinary  progress  dur- 
\  ing  the  year.  At  a  low  estimate  fully  1,500  concerns  employing 
labor  changed  from  the  closed  to  the  open  shop.  The  movement 
was  gi-eatly  assisted  by  several  notable  court  decisions  in  which 
it  was ,  held  that  closed  shop  agreements  were  illegal  and  void. 
The  courts  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  upheld  the  closed  shop, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  ever  will.  They  will  not  do  so,  at  any 
rate,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  radically 
changed. 

Eighit-Hour  and  Anti-Injunctiom  Bills. 

The  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws 
abridging  individual  freedom  of  action  met  with  complete  failure 
at  the  national  capital  during  the  recent  session  of  Congress. 

Besides  being  unsuccessful  at  Washington,  organized  labor 
failed  in  a  number  of  its  attempts  during  the  winter  to  secure 
socialistic  laws  from  various  legislatures  that  were  in  session. 
This  was  due  to  the  aroused  activity  of  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers in  these  States,  and  while  I  cannot  go  into  detail  on  this 
work,  yet  it  is  well  enough  to  say  that  much  progress  was  made 
in  this  direction,  and  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  those  who  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
dividualistic character  of  our  institutions  will  be  able  to  use  their 
power  effectively  in  respect  to  State  as  well  as  national  legisla- 
tion. 

Reformatioin  of  Organized  Labor. 

Standing  for  certain  ideas  and  ends,  organized  labor  might 
become  of  much  benefit  to  labor.    With  its  present  objects  and 

*  Extracts  from  the  Presidential  Address  delivered  by  D.  M.  Parry,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  16,  1905. 


policies,  however,  there  is  no  question  that  it  works  immeasur- 
ably more  harm  to  the  best  interests  of  labor  than  it  accom- 
plishes good.  It  preaches  disrespect  for  law,  inveighs  against  the 
militia  and  the  courts,  wages  warfare  on  industry,  denies  indus- 
trial training  to  the  youth,  limits  individual  output  and  conspires 
in  various  ways  to  injure  or  punish  those  who  will  not  obey  its 
rule.  But,  above  all,  it  seeks  to  overthrow  individual  initiative, 
the  one  thing  to  which  more  th^in  to  any  other  is  to  be  attributed 
our  high  material  development.  It  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  socialistic  creed  that  the  individual  has  no  rights  which  man 
in  a  collective  capacity  need  I'ecognize. 

Perhaps  the  day  is  gradually  coming  when  organized  labor 
will  realize  the  fatal  errors  it  is  making.  Current  events  appear, 
in  fact,  to  be  forcing  its  reformation.  Sooner  or  later  it  must 
see  that  it  cannot  make  headway  against  the  individualistic 
character  of  our  institutions.  Let  it  abandon  its  closed  shop 
warfare  and  recognize  that  the  workman  cannot  be  converted 
into  an  automaton  to  do  its  bidding.  Let  it  encourage  self-reli- 
ance and  self -responsibility  in  the  workman,  granting  him  the 
right  to  work  where  and  for  what  he  pleases.  Let  it  seek  to  up- 
lift labor  by  fostering  its  education  and  its  proficiency  and  as- 
sisting it  in  securing  employment  by  legitimate  methods.  Let  it 
become  the  servant  and  not  a  tyrant  over  labor,  and  it  will  re- 
habilitate itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  loyal  American  people. 


ARE  UNION  FUNDS  ATTACHABLE? 


The  Master  in  Chambers  Says  No,  But  the  Case  Will  Be 
Appealed. 


According  to  the  Master  in  Chambers,  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto, 
\  the  money  which  a  labor  union  has  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank 
cannot  be  attached  to  satisfy  a  legal  judgment.  This  is  the  rul- 
ing delivered  on  the  motion  made  by  the  Metallic  Roofing  Co. 
against  Local  Union  No.  3,  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  to  attach 
moneys  on  deposit  in  the  Dominion  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  de- 
fendants in  satisfaction  of  costs  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany. 

The  Master  admitted  the  point  to  be  a  new  one,  but  held  that 
I  the  local  union  was  not  a  legal  entity,  and  consequently  could  not 
,  hold  property.  Therefore  the  money  in  the  Dominion  Bank  was 
not  the  property  of  the  union,  but  rather  a  trust  fund  belonging 
,  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  might  be  eligible  to  share  in  it 
through  sickness  or  death.  The  money  paid  into  the  fund  ceased 
at  once  to  be  the  property  of  the  contributors.  They  had  no 
longer  any  individual  power  to  deal  with  it.  It  had  passed  out  of 
their  control  and  was  therefore  non-assignable  by  them.  Nor 
could  it  be  attached  to  satisfy  their  debts. 

Notwithstanding  the  consideration  displayed  in  this  judgment 
for  those  dependent  upon  members  of  a  labor  union,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  funds  set  apart  for  this  worthy  object  are  frequently 
appropriated  by  the  very  men  out  of  whose  control  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  strikes.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  assume  an  air  of 
righteous  indignation  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  attach  these 
trust  funds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  claim,  and  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  their  misuse  of 
them,  on  other  occasions,  when  an  opportunity  offers  of  crippling 
their  employers,  exposes  the  insincerity  of  their  motives. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  reaches  us  that  the  Mas- 
ter's decision  has  been  reversed  by  Mr.  Justice  Anglin.  The  case 
//  will  probably  be  carried  by  the  union  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 


Foreign  Trade  News 


This  Department  is  published  in  connection  with  the  work  of  The  Gommercial  Intelligence  Committee,  who  mil  be  glad 
to  receive  from  reliable  sources  contributions  relating  in  any  way  to  Export  Trade. 


Jamaica's  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

Eeferring  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Jamaica,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  under  date  May  12th  as  follows: — "Jamaica  de- 
mands something  that  is  light  and  smart.  My  negroes,  both  men 
and  women,  the  most  of  whom^o  six  days  without  boots,  must 
have  a  smart,  low-priced  boot  for  Sunday  or  after  work,  one  to 
sell  at  6,  8  or  10s.  a  pair.  Of  course  the  best  makes  are  sold  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  What  I  saw  a  long  time  since  from  Canada 
were  too  heavy,  not  smart  enough  for  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  Tlie  Jamaica  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  worth  to  the  United 
States  almost  as  much  as  what  their  exports  to  Great  Britain 
amount  to.  This  may  surprise  some  Canadian  manufacturers, 
and  with  the  above  you  may  help  them. 

"United  States  pi'ints  (printed  muslins  they  call  them)  too, 
are  largely  in  evidence  in  Kingston  now,  and  calicoes  also.  It  is 
Canada's  turn  in  these  goods  to  go  in,  John  Bull  like,  and  beat 
the  United  States  in  the  above  articles,  as  she  has  done  in  other 
articles  of  commerce." 

An  International  Postage  Stamp. 

The  proposition  made  recently  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Hamburg  that  the  Governments  forming  the  International 
Postal  Union  should  agree  upon  and  issue  a  series  of  interna- 
tional stamps  good  for  foreign  postage  in  any  country  belonging 
to  that  organization  merits  the  favorable  attention  of  postal  au- 
thorities and  business  men  the  world  over.  The  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  do  not  appear  to 
be  serious,  nor  is  it  probable  that  action  by  Congresses,  Parlia- 
ments or  other  legislative  bodies  will  be  required  to  put  it  into 
operation.  A  mutual  agreement  betAveen  the  different  post  of- 
fice departments  will  suffice,  it  is  believed,  to  at  least  give  such  a 
plan  a  trial.  The  advantages  of  an  international  stamp  to  biisi- 
ness  men  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  so  numerous  and  so  great 
as  hardly  to  require  enumeration.  As  a  medium  for  prepaying 
postage  for  reply  in  cases  where  it  is  undesirable  to  request  the 
recipient  of  a  letter  to  pay  for  such  reply  himself,  as  a  means 
of  making  trifling  remittances,  and  in  a  number  of  other  ways, 
such  a  stamp  would  be  useful.  Every  business  man  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  who  feels  that  this  plan  will  benefit  him,  should  in- 
diice  his  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  to  urge 
its  endorsement  upon  the  post  office  officials  of  his  country. — 
Dun's  Review. 


Wire  Fencing. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  excellent  demand  in  Uruguay 
for  wire  fencing.  Owing  to  the  revolution  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces many  fences  were  destroyed.  Tlie  cheapest  class  of  goods 
is  that  which  has  the  readiest  sale  here.  Germany  holds  the  first 
place  in  this  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  second,  and  the  United 
States  third. — Export,  Berlin. 

New  Australian  Tariff. 

Within  the  next  twelve  months  some  very  important  changes 
are  expected  in  the  Australian  customs  tariff,  and  ,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  preferential  arrangement  will  be  a  feature.  Feel- 
ing in  Australia  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  in  favor 
of  such  action,  but  there  are  grave  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  a  preference  as  granted  by  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  can  be  arranged  without  serious  results  to  established  in- 
dustries. For  instance,  the  woollen  industry  in  Australia  is 
struggling  for  an  existence  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Canadian  industry. 

Just  now  there  is  a  tariff  commission  investigating  the  con- 
ditions and  taking  evidence  in  the  principal  Australian  cities. 
This  investigation  will  not  be  concluded  until  the  fall,  but  al- 
ready the  evidence  presented  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
preference  that  may  be  decided  upon  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  percentage  reduction  of  the  general  tariff,  but  rather  will  be 
made  effective  by  selecting  certain  articles  and  increasing  the 
duty  on  them  against  countries  not  to  be  favored  by  a  prefer- 
ence, and  leaving  it  as  to-day  against  those  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire which  it  is  decided  to  favor. 

United  States'  Cement  Industry,  1904. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  issued  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  production  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1904.  This  statement  is  pre- 
liminary to  the  annual  report  on  the  production  of  cement  which 
is  now  in  preparation. 

The  total  production  of  Portland,  natural-rock,  and  slag  or 
Puzzolan  cements  in  1904  was  31,675,257  barrels,  valued  at  $26,- 
031,920.    These  figures  show  a  marked  falling  off  in  price  when 


Helen  Mine,  Michipicoten  Harbor,  Ont. 

compared  with  prices  for  1903.  The  production  for  1903 
amounted  to  29,899,140  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement,  valued  at 
$31,931,341.  In  the  production  for  1904  there  is  a  gain  of  1,776,- 
177  barrels  over  that  for  1903,  but  in  the  value  of  the  cement  pro- 
duced there  is  a  loss  of  $5,899,421. 
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Of  the  total  amount  of  cement  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1904,  26,505,881  barrels  were  Portland  cement,  valued 
at  $23,355,119;  4,866,331  barrels  were  natural-rock  cement,  worth 
$2,450,150,  and  305,045  barrels  were  slag  or  Puzzolan  cement, 
with  a  value  of  $226,651.— 77ie  Western  Builder. 

European  Bicycle  Trade. 

The  Antwerp  correspondent  of  Commercial  Intelligence,  re- 
marking on  the  disappearance  of  the  English-made  bicycle  from 
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the  Belgian  market,  states  that  the  American-built  machine  has 
literally  crowded  the  Britisher  out  of  the  Continental  markets. 
One  dealer  in  a  very  large  way  of  business  tells  him  that  the 
English  machine  is  too  expensively  built  for  present  require- 
ments. An  enthusiastic  cyclist  nowadays  changes  his  wheel 
about  every  two  years,  and  this  has  completely  thrown  the  high- 
priced  wheel  out  of  the  market.  Even  cyclists  in  the  wealthy 
classes  refuse  to  pay  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  A 
second-hand  machine  to-day,  no  matter  how  well  known  the 
make  or  how  finely  built,  fetches  no  more  than  from  two  to  four 
pounds. 

French  Market  for  Preserved  Meats. 

The  market  for  preserved  meats  in  France  will  probably  be  a 
growing  one  with  a  steady  demand  for  such  commodities.  Ani- 
mals raised  for  butchering  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  fresh  meats,  the  supply  of  canned  or  salted  meats  prac- 
tically all  coming  from  foreign  countries.  Smoked  hams,  shoul- 
ders, bacon,  salt  pork  and  lard  are  in  good  demand.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  demand  for  shoats,  weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds, 
dressed,  smoked,  and  uncut;  these  are  sold  in  large  quantities  at 
Christmas  time  and  in  the  spring  before  and  after  the  Lenten 
season.  They  are  considered  great  delicacies  and  bring  high 
prices.  Corned  beef  and  pork  and  canned  meats,  such  as  may  be 
used  for  army  supplies,  find  a  ready  sale.  The  demand  for  pre- 
served meats  that  may  be  used  by  the  working  classes  and  far- 
mers is  growing.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  diet  of  the  working 
people  consists  more  and  more  of  meat,  especially  at  the  noon 
meal;  this  change  is  pronounced  in  large  cities  where  the  people 
have  left  the  country  districts  to  work  in  factories. — Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal. 

Market  for  Wood  in  France. 

Although  France  is  giving  great  attention  to  the  reforestation 
of  the  land,  it  will  never,  says  the  United  States  Commercial 
Agent  at  Limoges,  be  able  to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for  wood. 
Pine  wood  in  large  quantities  is  imported  from  Scandinavia,  but 
the  prices  are  increasing,  as  the  wood  is  brought  from  longer  dis- 
tances than  formerly.  Hard  woods,  especially  oak,  in  almost 
every  variety;  spokes,  turned  and  unturned;  fellies,  adapted  for 
heavy  and  large  wagons  and  carts,  and  hubs,  generally  made  of 
elm  or  arbor  vitse,  are  in  good  demand.  All  kinds  of  wood  suit- 
able for  building  houses,  carriages,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  will  find  a 
oood  market  in  France,  if  the  prices  asked  are  not  higher  than 


at  present.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for  staves  of  all  kinds; 
the  large  or  tun  size  is  preferred,  as  it  gives  the  French  cooper  a 
chance  to  economize  wood  and  make  small  casks  from  what  is  left 
over.  Uncut  staves  can  pass  the  customs  at  a  lower  duty  than 
those  cut  and  finished;  the  sale  of  the  debris  for  kindling  wood 
will  almost  pay  for  the  preparation  of  the  finished  articles. 

Trade  Items  from  Australia. 

Through  capable  representation,  indents  have  recently  been  se- 
cured in  Adelaide  for  the  following  lines  of  Canadian 
manufactures: — Screen  doors  and  blinds,  sanitary 
woodware,  chairs,  trucks,  wash  boards,  wove  wire, 
axe  handles  and  sundries.  The  arrival  of  new  samples 
will  bring  further  business  in  Adelaide,  although,  gen- 
erally speaking,  trade  is»rather  quiet  in  South  Australia,. 

It  may  interest  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  to 
know  that  a  very  determined  effort  is  now  being  made 
by  Norwegian  and  German  makers  to  secure  news- 
paper contracts  throughout  Australia.  Small  trial 
shipments  —  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  any 
paper  previously  jiroduced  in  Europe — are  coming  for- 
ward to  the  principal  paper  offices  in  Melbourne,  etc., 
and  if  the  quality  is  satisfactory  the  prices  will  meet 
present  Canadian  and  United  States  competition. — 
Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  Melbourne. 

South  Africa  Wants  Pumping  machinery. 
Owing  to  the  continued  dry  seasons  in 
South  Africa,  which  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  large  droves  of  cattle,  a  demand 
for  pumps  and  windmills  has  sprung  up.  The  sinking  of  wells 
has  become  a  pronounced  necessity.  Even  the  Government  boring 
machines  have  been  called  into  use  to  supply  cattle  'with  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  water  to  sustain  life.  Two  kinds  of  motors 
are  saleable,  a  light  one  for  pumping  water  for  cattle,  and  a 
heavier  one  to  pump  for  irrigation  purposes.  Of  the  first  kind 
there  is  a  great  variety  on  the  market  at  Cape  Town.  The  main 
points  considered  in  purchasing  such  motors  are  lightness  com- 
bined with  great  capacity,  facility  of  removal  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  ability  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  lightest  breeze. 
\Vindmills  answering  these  conditions  are  at  the  present  time 
very  scarce. — United  States  Consular  Report. 

Canadian  Printed  Cottons. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  local  wholesale  dry  goods  importers 
that  the  Canadian  designs  of  cotton  prints  are  superior  to  the 
Manchester  patterns,  and,  for  that  reason,  are  preferred  by  the 
Australian  retail  trade.  The  demand  for  cheap  lines  of  printed 
cottons,  owing  to  climatic  reasons,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is 
certainly  worth  more  care  than  it  is  now  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  Canadian  makers.  Stocks  of  these  goods  in  Australia  are  now 
comparatively  limited,  but  heavy  orders  will  shortly  be  placed. 
With  a  much  reduced  cost  of  the  cotton  staple,  it  is  now  an  op- 
portune time  to  further  develop  this  trade.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon transaction  for  an  Australian  wholesale  house  to  place  an 
order  for  some  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pieces  of  one  line  if  the 
assortment  of  patterns  and  prices  is  right. 

In  order  to  secure  large  orders  for  Canadian  printed  cottons,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  appoint  an  Aus- 
tralian agent  to  act  for  them.  Samples  of  the  various  qualities 
and  designs  for  the  next  season  should  be  forwarded  at  once,  or 
otherwise  the  bulk  of  the  indents  will  be  placed.  On  account  of 
fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton,  and  through  the  fact  that 
the  margin  of  profit  on  these  goods  is  a  very  fine  one,  a  complete 
cable  code  should  be  arranged  for  the  various  lines  so  that  the 
latest  values  can  be  obtained  by  "cable"  at  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture. Payment  can  be  made  in  New  York,  or  preferably  in 
London,  against  shipping  documents. — Canadian  Commercial 
A  gent,  Melbourne. 
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NOTE.  —  For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


373  Agencies — Glasgow — A  correspondent  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
is  desirous  of  being  appointed  the  representative  of  Canadian 
shippers. 

374  Havana — A  company  recently  organized  as  importing,  ex- 
porting and  commission  agents  in  Havana,  Cuba,  ask  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers.  The  head  of  this  firm 
has  had  a  long  experience  with  an  old  established  firm  in 
Havana,  and  is  now  taking  over  the  export  and  import  de- 
partment of  the  same. 

375  Appliances  (Electrical),  Water  Power  Machinery,  Machine 
Tools,  Portland  Cement — The  principal  of  an  engineering  col- 
lege in  Calcutta,  India,  is  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  above  classes  of  goods.  He 
wishes  to  keep  posted  regarding  the  same  as  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  direct  business  from  time  to  time. 

370  Boxes,  Butter — A  correspondent  of  the  Association  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  desires  to  procure  butter  boxes  in  Canada. 
The  boxes  are  to  be    12  inches   square  inside,  ends  %  inch 


W.  E.  Sanfokd  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton. 

thick  when  dressed,  sides,  top  and  bottom  1/2  inch  thick  when 
dressed,  all  in  single  pieces,  and  the  whole  when  nailed  to- 
gether not  to  weigh  more  than  lOVa  pounds. 

377  Cheese,  Hams  and  Bacon — A  firm  in  Gibraltar  who  have  been 
purchasing  the  above  articles  from  English  houses  desire  di- 
rect communication  with  Canadian  shippers. 

378  Doors — A  Norith  of  England  firm  has  asked  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  pine  doors, 
etc. 

379  Dowels,  Chair  Legs,  Cornice  Poles,  Brush  Backs — A  corre- 
spondent in  London,  Englaind,  established  for  five  years  as  a 
wholesale  agent  for  turned  woodwork  desires  to  communicate 
with  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  chair  legs,  1-inch,  2-inch 
and  3-inch;  dowels,  %-inch;  broom  handles,  51 -inch  x 
ineh;  cornice  poles  and  cornice  pole  ends;  and  wood  backs, 
bored  ready  for  brushes.  He  asks  for  quotations  delivered 
England,  does  business  in  a  large  way  on  a  commission  basis 
and  forwards  a  reference. 


380  Hides  and  Skins — A  correspondent  in  India  writes  that  he  is 
in  a  position  to  supply  bufl'alo  and  cow  hides  and  goat  and 
sheep  skins  and  gives  prices  f.o.b.  Calcutta  for  the  same. 

381  Lamps,  Electric   L:ght   Fittings,   etc. — A   London,  England, 

correspondent  is.  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  above  articles.  He  states  he  is  in  a  position 
to  handle  a  large  business. 

382  Leather — A  manufacturers'  export  sales  agent  in  New  York 
requests  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of  fancy  leather, 
bridle,  saddle,  strap  and  collar  stock.  These  goods  are  for 
export  to  the  West  Indies  and  Spain. 

383  Machinery  and  Appliances,  Electrical — An  import  firm  in 
London,  England,  who  are  on  the  Admiralty,  War  Office  and 
India  Office  lists,  and  are  engineers  and  machine  tool  makers, 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  sole  agencies  for  the  British  Isles 
for  specialties  in  machines  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  en- 
gineers. They  forward  partial  list  of  customers,  among 
which  are  noted  some  of  the  best-known  firms  in  England  and 
the  colonies. 

384  Metal  Scrap — A  Birmingham  correspondent  is  prepared  to 
buy  all  classes  of  old  metal,  such  as  brass  or  copper  tubes, 
heavy  scrap  brass,  copper  or  gun  metal  borings,  gun  metal 
scrap,  etc. 

385  Paper,  News — A  correspondent  in  Shantung,  China,  writes 
asking  for  prices  and  samples  of  Canadian  newspaper.  He 
states  that  the  newspapers  in  North  China  have  recently  had 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  and  that  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  foreign  paper  of  all  kinds  and  it  brings 
a  good  price.  He  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant Chinese  papers,  and  asks  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Shang- 
hai or  Hong  Kong. 

386  Produce,  Textiles,  Hardware,  Rubber  Goods,  Grain  and  Hay, 
Fish,  Tobacco,  Cigars,  Spirits,  Leather  Goods,  Biscuits  aind 
Confectionery,  Paper,  Etc. — A  wholesale  manufacturers'  re- 
presentative, established  1889  in  London,  England,  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above  and  other  lines  on 
a  commission  basis.  He  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists, 
states  that  he  has  a  good  connection  established  with  repre- 
sentatives in  South  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also 
acts  as  buying  agent  for  an  import  society.  He  forwards 
a  reference. 

387  Proprietary  Articles — An  agent  with  a  connection  in  the  gro- 
cery trade  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  firm  ex- 
porting proprietary  articles. 

388  Provisions  and  Groceries — A  salesman  with  experience  in  tlie 
provision  and  grocery  trades  is  prepared  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  on  commission  or  otherwise  if  desired. 

389  Pulp,  Fruit — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  London  firm  respecting 
supplies  of  raspberry  and  other  fruit  pulps  from  Canada. 

390  Starch,  White  Oak  Staves,  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits— A  cor- 
respondent in  Vlaardingen,  Holland,  established  in  the  whole- 
sale business  in  1865,  desires  to  purchase  or  receive  on  con- 
signment the  above  articles.  Eeferences  are  forwarded.  Pay- 
ments to  be  arranged  against  drafts. 

391  Underwear — A  company  in  London,  England,  carrying  on  the 
business  of  colonial  agents,  desiies  to  purchase  heavy  imita- 
tion wool  men's  underwear  for  New  Zealand  clients.  They 
ask  for  samples  and  price  lists. 

392  Wines,  Spirits,  Whisky,  Malt,  Flour,  Biscuits,  Cheese,  Beans, 
Corn,  Meats,  Canned  Goods — A  general  merchant  and  import 
and  export  commission  agent  in  Surinam,  South  America, 
asks  to  be  put  in  direct  commimication  with  manufacturers 
in  the  above  lines  who  desire  to  appoint  an  agent  in  his  dis- 
trict. 


Clare  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  Ont.,  are  making  large  addi- 
tions to  their  plant,  including  a  moulding  shop,  a  three-story  pat- 
tern storage  warehouse  and  other  buildings. 
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WESTERN  COLLECTIONS. 


(From  The  Commercial,  Winnipeg.) 

We  understand  that  there  is  considerable  grumbling  being 
done  by  Eastern  wholesale  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  the 
state  of  their  accounts  with  retail  merchants  in  the  West.  They 
find  collections  very  slow,  and  a  number  of  accounts  look  shaky. 
We  beg  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  among  the  number  of 
these  grumblers  to  take  a  good  square  look  at  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  ever  thus  with  the  Easterner 
when  Western  accounts  are  concerned.  Since  ever  this  became  a 
settled  country  the  experience  has  been  that  Eastern  houses  were 
ready  to  rush  in  and  fill  the  country  full  of  goods  when  times 
were  good,  and  then  if  they  did  not  realize  all  their  expectations 
they  grumbled  and  said  that  the  West  was  no  good.  Connec- 
tions maintained  upon  that  plan  are  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  would  be  better  for  those  houses  which  only  want  to  deal  in 
sure  things  to  hunt  for  them  nearer  home.  The  experiances  of 
the  past  few  years  have  only  served  to  deepen  the  impression  in 
the  West  that  the  East  has  no  abiding  faith  in  its  greatness  nor 
knowledge  of  the  resources  upon  which  this  greatness  is  based. 
Eastern  wholesale  men  and  manufacturers  are  still  only  to  ready 
to  cry  out  against  the  country  when  business  does  not  turn  out 
quite  as  they  anticipated. 

And  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  reason  for  the  more  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  Winnipeg  accounts  is  to  be  found.  The  Winni- 
peg jobber  is  on  the  spot.  He  knows  the  country  and  he  knows 
the  people  who  are  doing  business  in  it.  He  is  careful  to  weed 
out  the  slow-pays  and  shaky  ones,  or  he  at  least  holds  them 
down  to  a  fairly  safe  margin  of  credit.  By  doing  this  he  is  able 
to  keep  right  on  selling  goods,  through  good  and  evil  times,  and 
thereby  builds  up  a  safe  and  enduring  business  connection.  His 
Eastern  competitors,  on  the  other  hand,  do  hardly  any  of  these 
things,  but  when  the  rumor  of  good  times  in  the  West  reaches 
their  ears  they  flood  the  country  with  travellers,  fill  every  store 
that  will  buy  with  goods,  and  then  when  disappointment  follows 
the  country  gets  the  blame. 

We  hope  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  case  again  this  time. 
The  West  is  all  right,  and  most  of  the  accounts  will  be  all  right 
if  they  are  nursed  carefully.  In  the  meantime  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  refrain  from  crowding  the  slow  ones  too  hard  with 


additional  goods.  The  connection  should  not  be  lost  nor  any 
needed  supplies  withheld,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  coun- 
try can  absorb  in  the  way  of  merchandise,  and  we  believe  that 
in  the  overleaping  of  this  limit  in  the  past  the  true  explanation 
of  the  present  scarcity  of  money  is  largely  to  be  found. 


McCasMII,  Dougall  &  Go. 


MONTREAL 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


VARNISHES 
JAPANS  &  COLORS 


OUR  VARNISH  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 
OF  MERIT  AT  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION  IN  1891, 
THE  BRONZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  COLINDERIES  IN  1887, 
AND  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS  AT  ALL  CANA- 
DIAN EXHIBITIONS 

THEY  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND  COM- 
PETITION THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

ALL  THE  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  AND  CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS  FIND  THEM  THE  BEST  AND  USE  THEM 

OUR  ZANZERINES  ARE  UNSURPASSED  FOR  INSIDE 
OR  OUTSIDE  HOUSE  DECORATIONS,  AND  ARE  USED 
BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  IN  CANADA 


Branch : 


i6i  SUMMER  STREET,     BOSTON,  flass. 


TORONTO 

CANADA'S  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  more  Circulation  than  any  other  morning  paper  in  Canada 


Members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  Excursion  party,  while  in  London,  are  invited  to  make  the 
freest  possible  use  of  The  Globe's  European  office,  Outer  Temple,  222-223  Strand,  W.C. 


PUDDINGTON'S  PATENT  FUEL  SAVER 


WILL  SAVE  YOUR  COAL  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE 


PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


The  Smokeless  Fuel  Saving  System  Limited 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100,000 


158  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 


Send  for  Booklet 
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Canada  Foundry  Company, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works  :  TORONTO,  ONT. 


Ornamental  Iron  fences 
Entrance  Gates 
Door  and  Window  Guards 
Bank  and  Office  Raiiing 


Teilers'  Cages 

Elevator  Gars  and  Enclosures 
Staircases 

Fire  Escapes,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Hand  Hammered  Leaf  and  Art  Ironwork  of  all  Descriptions 

in  any  Finish. 
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HART  CORUNDUM 
WHEEL  CO., 

LIMITED 

HAMILTON  -  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 


Cyclone 
Grinder 

No.  19 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  19.  (Small.) 


Built  on  Scientific  Principles,  Bearings  absolutely  DUST 
PROOF,  Automatic  Oilers,  to  carry  2  wheels  20  to  30 
in.  diameter,  4  in.  thick. 

Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor  -  57  inches 
Distance  between  wheels  -       -  45 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars  2 
Size  of  bearings        .        -        -  12x2-1/16 
Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor     8  and  9  x  6)^ 
Height  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor  34 
Diameter  of  collar      .       .       -  10 
Size  of  base     -        -        -        -  31x41 

Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  17  and  18  x  6>^. 
Tight  and  loose  pulleys  8  in.  diameter,  7  in.  face. 
Should  run  450  revolutions  per  minute. 


Scythe  Stones,  Mowers'  Friend,  Carvers'  Friend,  Tapered  Slip  Stones  and 

Everything  in  Corundum  Specialties. 

Polishing  Wheels  of  Every  Description.      Machinery  for  Corundum  and  Emery 
Grinding.     Plane  Knife  Grinders.     Saw  Filers  and  Gummers. 


Write  for  CdLtdLlo^ue. 


Prices  on  dLpplicdLtion- 
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CANADIAN   PARLIAMENT   BUILDINGS,    OTTAWA,  CANADA. 

FlREPBOOFED  WITH    "  HaYES  "  PATENT  METALLIC    LaTHING    AND  PRESSED  MeTAL  DooKS. 


BETTER  GALVANIZING 

Contractors  and  other  large  consumers  of  Galvanized  Sheet  Metal 
should  investigate  our  elaborate  line  of  Art  Metal  work. 

By  a  new  process  a  grade  of  Galvanizing  is  produced  hitherto  un- 
equalled. Not  only  is  ever}'  edge  and  cutting  thoroughly  zinc  covered 
by  individual  dipping,  but,  by  the  almost  chemically  pure  zinc  used  and 
a  peculiar  knack  in  its  application,  an  absolute  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  all  our  Galvanized  Roofing,  Shingles,  etc. 

In  ordinary  galvanizing  the  zinc  merely  forms  a  coating  on  the 
surface,  a  coating  that  any  undue  bending  is  liable  to  crack  and  cause 
an  electrolytic  action  to  ensue  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  The  zinc 
plates  turned  out  by  our  factory  can  be  bent  back  and  forth  many 
times  at  sharp  angles  without  exposing  the  coated  iron  or  steel  in  the 
slightest  crack  or  seam.  Such  galvanizing  lasts  and  wears  and 
satisfies. 

Don't  fall  into  the  impolitic  error  of  thinking  it  to  a  builder's  or 
contractor's  interest  that  a  piece  of  galvanizing  wear  "NOT  TOO 
LONG."  The  reputation  gained  and  new  work  secured  by  the  use  of 
high-class  Metal  that  wears  the  way  ours  does,  outweighs  any  advantage 
that  comes  from  renewing  poorly  done  work. 

We  make  every  kind  of  Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work,  and 
desire  the  trade  that  gives  QUALITY  first  consideration,  and  under- 
stands its  relation  to  price. 

We  have  just  issued  the  most  elaborate, 
complete  and  comprehensive  Catalogue  ever 
offered  to  the  Metal  Trade.  It  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  all  that's  practical  and 
beautiful  in  art  manipulation  of  Sheet 
Metal.  Book  contains  440  pages,  superbly 
bound  and  illustrated.  We  send  it  free, 
upon  request  from  any  builder,  contractor 
or  dealer  of  responsibility. 


OUR  NEW 
$10,000 
CATALOGUE 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  GOODS  MADE  BY 


METALLIC  ROOFING  COMPANY 


Metallic  Shingles 

Metallic  Tiles 

Metallic  Siding 

Metallic  Clapboards 

Metallic  Awnings 

Metallic  Interior  (Art  Finish) 

Metallic  Ceilings 

Metallic  Ventilating — Ceiling  Centres 
Metallic  Cornices 
Metallic  Wall  Designs 

Metallic  Pressed  Ornaments  and  Enrichments 
Metallic  Capitals 
Galvanized  Eavetroughs 
Galvanized  Conductor  Pipe 
Metallic  Skylights 
Metallic  Ventilators 
Metallic  Lathing—'^  Hayes  "  Patent 
Metallic  Fireproof  Doors  and  Shutters 
Metallic  Fronts  for  Stores  and  Buildings,  old 
or  new 

Metallic  Fireproof  Windows  (Wired  Glass) 
Metallic  Window  Frames 
Metallic  Doors  and  Window  Caps 
Metallic  Sills  (for  Cupolas,  etc.) 


THE  METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS    -    CONTR_ACTORS    -  EXPORTERS 

Established  20  years.  Cable  Address: 

Strict  compliance  is  always  given  to  the  peculiar  and  specific  shipping  and  packing  requirements  of  foreign  buyers. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Metallic,"  Toronto.     A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Codes. 
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Standard  Silver  Company 


FACTORY  AND  SHOWROOMS-  31-43  HAYTER  STREET 


MANUFACTURERS   OF   HIGHEST  QUALITY 

ELECTRO-PLATED  SILVERWARE 

We  have  a  large  factory,  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  skilled 
workmen,  and  our  aim  is  to  turn  out  goods  equal  to  the  best  produced  anywhere. 


TRADE   MARK  FOR 


Every  article  bearing  our  trade 
mark  is  guaranteed  to  wear 
satisfactorily. 


Catalogues  furnished  on 
request. 


HOLLOW  WARE 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Largest  Taint,  Varnish  and  Color  Makers  in  the  World. 

"por  thirty-nine  years  The 
Sherwin-  W illiams  C o.  have 
made  the  best  paint  and  the 
best  varnish  they  knew  how 
to  make.  We  beheved  that 
the  people  wanted  good 
paint  and  good  varnish — that 
the  best  goods  would  sell 
best.  Our  splendid  success 
has  proved  that  we  were 
right.  Today  we  are  the 
largest  concern  of  the  kind 
in  the  world  and  are  still 
growing  rapidly, 

Sherwin- ff^i  I  Hams  facilities 
for  making  good  paint  and 
good  varnish  are  unequalled. 
We  make,  treat  and  refine  all 
our  own  linseed  oil;  own  and 
operate  large  zinc  and  lead 
mines;  manufacture  our  own 
dry  colors;  make  our  own 
varnishes,  japans  and  driers; 
make  all  our  own  tin  cans; 
operate  our  own  box  factory; 
have  our  own  printing  plant; 
run  our  own  machine  shops 
for  making  the  mills  and 
machinery  of  our  exclusive 
design;  own  a  screw  steamer 
for  carrying  our  flax  seed  and 
lumber  down  the  Great  Lakes. 

We  control  practically 
every  accessory  of  our  busi- 
ness. Besides  making  us 
sure  our  goods  are  right 
from  the  foundation  up,  this 
saves  us  much  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  makes  it 
possible  to  give  better  value 
and  service  for  the  money. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Large  Factories  at 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 
Montreal,  Que. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
London,  Eng. 

Offices  and  Warehouses  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Montreal,  Que. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Manit. 
London,  Eng. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

make  Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  all  kinds  of  good  work. 
Our  products  include  every- 
thing except  artists'  colors. 

Our  business  is  so  divided 
into  departments  that  we  are 
able  to  thoroughly  study  the 
needs  of  all  users  and  spe- 
cialize for  their  benefit.  Our 
line  includes  Paints,  Colors 
and  Varnishes  : 

For  all  parts  of  buildings, 
inside  and  outside,  and  for 
all  household  use. 
For  railway  use. 
For  street  railway  use. 
For  marine  use. 
For  structural  steel,  ma- 
chinery builders,  etc. 

For  builders  of  carriages, 
automobiles,  wagons,  imple- 
ments and  all  other  manu- 
facturing purposes. 


In  Canada,  a  modern  and  fully  eqtiipped  factory  at  Montreal  and  two  large  distributing  depots 
and  warehouses  at  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  give  unexcelled  facilities  for  making  and  handling 
Sherwin-  Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

PAINT,  VARNISH.  COLOR,  AND  LINSEED  OIL  MAKERS. 

CLEVELAND,      CHICAGO,      NEW  YORK,      NEWARK,      BOSTON,      KANSAS  CITY,      MONTREAL,      TORONTO,  WINNIPEG, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    LOS  ANGELES,    SAN  DIEGO,     MINNEAPOLIS,    PORTLAND,  ORE.,    SAVANNAH,    LONDON,  ENG.  ,«„ 
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For  Application  to  any  Industrial  Purpose 


Blast  gates  for 
any  service. 


Electric,  steam  or  belt  driven  blo\vers 
for  forges  or  cupolas. 


Canadian  Buffalo  portable  for- 
ges, armour  plate  punches  and 
ball-bearing  drills. 


mm 


iiiiiiyif^nii 


LOW  FIRST  COST.  SHORT  STACKS.  POSITIVE  DRAFT. 
HANDLES  SUDDEN  INCREASED  LOAD  OR  MORE  BOILERS. 
SAVES  FUEL.BURNS  CHEAP  COAL. CONSTANT  STEAM  PRESSURE. 

INDEPENDENT  OF  WEATHER. 

PREVENTS  SMOKE. 


Mechanical  Draft: — "An  application  of  fans  for  securing  the  highest  efficiency 
of  fuel  and  the  greatest  steaming  capacity  of  boilers." — Fiske. 


CdLiYdLdidLix  Buffalo  For||e  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers   and  Engineers 
Office  and  Factory-        -      .      .      .         MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 
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We  Design  and  Manufacture  Fans 

ii 


Canadian  Bviffalo  Forge  Co.,  Limited 


Office  and  Factory- 


MaLiwifa-cturers  and  Engineers 

 MONTREAL.  QUEBEC. 
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THE 


IDEAL  ARCO  BOILER 


\ 


m 


AND 

AFFORD  RADIATOR 

combine  to  form  the  most  perfect  heating  apparatus  known 
to  science.  No  other  system  of  heating  has  given  such 
perfect  satisfaction  the  world  over.  It  has  been  found  to 
embody  everything  that  is  good  and  nothing  that  is  bad 
in  theory  or  practical  operation. 

The  Ideal  Arco  Boiler  is  perfection  in  efficiency  and 
economy  for  producing  hot  water  and  steam  for  heating 
purposes. 

"SAFFORD"  RADIATORS  have  been  adopted 
by  the  following  representative  institutions  after  the  keenest 
competition  with  the  world's  best  makers  :  — 

His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

His  Majesty's  Offices  and  Works,  Birmingliam,  Eng. 
His  Majesty,  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany's  Royal  Palace,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Storey's  Gate,  Westminster. 
Metropolitan  Police  Headquarters,  Scotland  Yard,  London. 
Palace  Hotel,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

City  Hall,  Antwerp,  Belgium.  \ 
Exploration  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
Oity  Hall  and  Court  House,  Toronto.  ~  — 

King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto.  " 

These  names  speak  in  stronger  terms  than  anything  we  can  say. 

The  "SAFFORD"  is  made  in  every  size  and  shape  to  suit  all  heights,  curves,  angles 
and  walls.     It  is  therefore  adapted  in  beauty  and  design  to  all  styles  and  plans  of  decoration. 
Its  efficiency  is  fully  guaranteed  by  us. 

The  "  SAFFORD'S  "  scientific  construction  is  world-famed.  Its  heavy  malleable  iron 
screw-threaded  nipple  connections  are  the  envy  of  every  manufacturer. 

The  TRIDENT,  the  "SAFFORD'S"  new  Three  Column  Radiator,  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  others,  giving  greater  radiating  surface,  therefore  greater  efficiency. 

"  SAFFORDS  "  have  no  bolts,  rods,  nuts  or  packing  to  get  out  of  order,  they  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  non-leakable  and  can  be  taken  apart  and  enlarged  or  altered  with 
perfect  ease. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MORE  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  THIS  QUEEN  OF  RADIATORS.    IT  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


TKe  Dorrvirviorv  R.adia.tor  Co.,  Ltd< 


HeaLd  Office,         -  -  TORONTO 

Bra^nches  :  MONTR.EAL.         QUEBEC.         ST.  JOHN.  N.B.  WINNIPEG. 
LONDON.  ENG.       EDINBURGH.      GLASGOW.     ANTWERP.  BER.LIN. 

AUCKLAND.  N.Z.      JOHANNESBURG.  S.A. 


VANCOUVER.. 
CHRISTIANA. 
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DODGE 

STANDARD  WOOD 
SPLIT  PULLEYS 

With  Staivdardized  Iivterchangeable  Bushiiv^  System. 


In  perfect  Balance 


Finished  Waterproof 
Positive  Compression 


"  Recognized  the 
world  over  as  tKe 
•  BEST*  in  Wood 
Pvilleys." 


OUTPUT  AND  SALES  EXCEED  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS  COMBINED. 

CARRIED  IN  STOCK  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  HOUSES  IN  EACH 

IMPORTANT  CENTRE. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS- 


DODGE  MANVFACTVRING  CO. 


TORONTO 


ONT. 


MONTREAL  BRANCH 


419  ST.  JAMES  ST. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST 


2in1 


II 


SHOE  POLISH 

HAS  NO  EQUAL 


It  is  the  quickest  and  brightest  poHsh  in  the  world.  It  con- 
tains no  turpentine,  or  anything  that  will  injure  the  leather.  It 
is  a  leather  food. 

AGENTS 

For  Great  Britain — Messrs.  Sproat  Bros.,  185  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
For  Germany — Mr.  Martin  Guttentag,  51  Elbeste,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
For  Austria — Messrs.  Kobrak  Schuhfabrik,  Budapest. 
For  France — Messrs.  Sardy  &  Co.,  3  Rue  Laffitie,  Paris. 

For  New  Zealand — Messrs.  The  de  Schryver,  Garlick  Bldg.,  Fort  Street,  Auckland. 
For  West  Indies — Messrs.  R.  R.  Kirkwood  &  Co.,  St.  Kitts. 
For  Bermuda — Trimingham  Bros,,  Hamilton. 

For  Newfoundland — Mr.  W.  A.  Munn,  Gazette  Bldg.,  St.  John's. 

For  South  Africa — Imperial  Export  Co.,  Progress  Lane,  Strand  Street,  Cape  Town. 

"  '<        Mutual  Bldgs.,  Main  Street,  Port  Elizabeth. 

Messrs.  Stuttaford  &  Co.,  Limited,  Johannesburg. 

Messrs.  Harvey,  Greenacte  &  Co.,  Durban,  Natal. 
For  Australia — Imperial  Export  Co.,  67  Hindlay  Street,  Adelaide. 


THE  F.  F.  DALLEY  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

FACTORIES— HAMILTON,  CANADA;   JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 
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A.  C.  Leslie  ®.  Company 

Merchants  aivd  Maivufacturers'  Agents 


Galvanized  Sheet  Iron 


Inequalled 
for 

Working 


and 

Wearing 
Qualities 


Favorite 
Brand 


Corrugated 
Sheets 


Standard 
Quality 


CANAM 


leurAoe  lis, 


Every  Sheet 
Guaranteed 


Lysaght's  Steel  Sheets 


'Queen's  Head"  and  Tack  Sheets 

"Southern  Cross"  Electrical  Sheets 

Dead  Flat  Refined  Steel.  and  other  special  grades. 


Merchant  Quality 
Black  Sheets 

all  sizes  and  gauges. 


Tin  and  Canada  Plates 


"Trym,"  "Lydbrook,"  "Dean,"  "Canada   ^jp,"       "Dominion  ^jp''  Galvanized 

"Allaways,"  "Dominion  and  "Dominion  ^gp"  and  all  grades  of 

Tin  Plates. 


Terne  Plates. 


Black  Canadas. 


Iron,  Steel  and  Metals 

Pig  Iron,  Tool  Steel,  Tin,  Copper, 

Bars  and  Hoops  Merchant  Steel,  Lead,  Zinc, 

of  all  kinds.  Plates  and  Shapes.  Antimony,  etc. 


New  Address:    -    560  St  Paul  St.,  Montreal. 
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The  CaivdLdiaiv  Northern  Railway  Company. 

A  Powerful  Factor  iiv  the  West's  Development. 


In  the  history  of  the  Canadian  Northei-n  Railway  are  em- 
bodied the  characteristics  of  a  progressive  Canadian  enterprise. 
Its  record  is  rich  with  confidence  in  the  resources  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  West  and  is  full  of  evidence  of  faith  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  its  progress  the  combination  of  business 
foresight  and  aggressive  energy  with  clear-headed  logic  and  excel- 
lent practicability  has  proved  irresistible  and,  within  eight 
years,  has  enabled  Messrs.  William  Mackenzie  and  D.  D.  Mann 
to  expand  a  small  independent  line  in  the  Dauphin  region  of 
Manitoba  into  a  national  railway  stretching  2,500  miles  through 
the  richest  wheat  lands  in  the  world,  tapping  the  trade  of  a 
continent  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  reaching  into  a 
future  of  still  greater  development. 

The  first  year's  operation  of  the  line  running  100  miles  out 
from  Gladstone  demonstrated  that  with  economical  management 
the  earnings  could  pay  both  working  expenses  and  fixed  charges, 
and  the  experience  gained  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Road. 

Many  and  large  unserved  grain  areas  invitingly  awaited  the 
railway  builders.  The  Government  wisely  continueH  the  small 
bond  per  mile  guarantee  and  the  work  of  extending  the  line  was 
rapidly  pushed. 

Other  charters  were  steadily  acquired  reaching  7rom  Winni- 
peg to  the  wooded  Lake-of-the- Woods  region  and  across  the 
Provincial  boundaries  into  the  rich  Rainy  River  country  and  the 
mineral  regions  and  vast  lumber  districts  of  Northern  Ontario 
to  Port  Arthur,  at  the  held  of  lake  navigation  and  itself  a 


to  the  temporary  objective  point — Edmonton.  The  latter  will  be 
reached  this  Autumn.  From  this  centre  a  magnificent  wheat 
region  larger  than  Manitoba  will  be  tapped.  With  the  com- 
])iecion  of  the  line  to  Edmonton  the  Canadian  Northern  will 
present  the  unique  feature  of  a  railway's  main  line  passing 
through  continuously  a  thousand  miles  of  the  richest  wheat 
lands  in  the  world.  That  the  results  of  shipments  from  this 
enormous  wheat  field  are  awaited  with  great  anticipation  goes 
without  saying. 

Confidence  of  Capital  in  the  Enterprise. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  record  is  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  railway  has  been  financed.  All  of  its  issues  are 
held  in  London  and  New  York,  and  a  recent  issue  of  $3,000,000, 
oi  lour  per  cent,  perpetual  consolidated  debenture  stock  was  over- 
subscribed several  times. 

Some  other  elements  of  interest  in  the  present  growth  and 
future  development  of  the  Road  may  be  summarized  here:  — 

( 1 )  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railway  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  line  in  the  world  under  anything  like  similar  con- 
ditions, and  constitutes  a  most  fiattering  comparison  with  United 
States  roads  in  particular. 

(2)  The  fact  that  each  portion  of  the  line  was  self-support- 
ing as  soon  as  completed. 

(3)  The  diversity  of  interests  tributary  to  the  railway  is 
unusual — growing  cities  and  towns  and  rural  population;  the 
unprecedented  and  increasing  productiveness  of  the  territory 
touched  the  grain  and   timber   and   mines  and   cattle  ranches 
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natural  shipping  centre  of  the  great  West.  All  this  preliminary 
work  was  carried  out  with  the  same  caution  as  had  characterized 
the  first  bit  of  construction  from  Gladstone.  Each  portion  of 
the  seemingly  detached  entei'prises  was  made  to  pay  its  way 
until  the  time  came  to  combine  them  all  in  one  great  railway. 
This  time  was  hastened  by  the  arrangement  with  the  Provincial 
Covernment  by  which  the  Manitoban  hues  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway — reaching  from  the  International  Boundary  to  Winni- 
peg, with  branches  from  Morris  to  Brandon  and  Hartney,  througli 
Southern  Manitoba's  richest  wheat  fields  and  past  the  produc- 
tive plains  of  Portage  la  Prairie  and  extending  within  a  few 
miles  of  Gladstone — were  taken  over  for  operation  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern.  This  was  in  June,  1901,  and  this  increase  of 
mileage,  together  with  that  of  the  completed  line  between  Win- 
nipeg and  Port  Arthur — taken  over  for  operation  early  in  1902, 
made  a  total  mileage  for  the  Road  at  that  time  of  1.250  miles. 
The  opening  of  this  second  outlet  to  the  Great  Lakes  for  western 
grain  was  heralded  by  the  people  of  Manitoba  as  an  event  of  in- 
estimable importance  in  the  great  West's  progress.  The  results 
from  the  first  year's  operation  after  the  opening  of  the  Port 
Arthur  gateway  showed  gross  earnings  $2.449,579 — a  gratifying 
surplus  of  $222,921  over  operating  expenses  ($1,589,293)  and  fixed 
charges  ($637,364). 

The  London  market  showed  its  faith  in  the  enterprise  by 
readily  responding  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  appeal  for  funds  to  finance 
the  Road's  various  extensions  and  to  help  provide  equipment  to 
take  care  of  the  ever  increasing  traffic.  Further  progress  was 
astonishingly  rapid.  The  railway  was  soon  traversing  the  beau- 
tiful, undulating  and  productive  valleys  of  the  North  and  South 
Saskatchewan — the  very  cream  of  wheat  lands — and  pressing  on 


spread  along  its  course;  the  entire  absence  of  any  unproductive 
territory. 

(4)  Tlie  tremendous  growth  of  the  Canadian  West  and  the 
projection  of  the  company's  lines  in  those  sections  which  by  their 
richness  are  attracting  the  greater  bulk  of  immigration,  making 
practically  every  incoming  settler  and  every  new  farm  and  grow- 
ing village  a  unit  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Ro?.d. 

(5)  In  Winnipeg,  which  is  now:  a  great  and  over-growing 
centre,  the  terminals  of  the  railway  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
City,  close  to,  and  tapping  the  entire  industrial  district. 

(6)  At  Port  Arthur  enormous  wheat  elevators  have  been 
erected,  having  a  combined  storage  capacity  of  7,000,000  bushels 
and  excellent  facilities  for  receiving  and  delivering  grain. 

(7)  The  immense  and  now  developing  resources  of  New  On- 
tario in  iron  and  other  minerals  have  encouraged  capitalists  to 
establish  a  large  smelting  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  are  being  laid  out  coal  and  ore  docks,  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  half  a  million  tons  and  an  up-to-date  ship- 
ping plant  adequate  to  meet  the  s-rowins;  demands  of  the  West 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  ore  ton- 
nage of  this  Road  will  in  a  few  years'  time  enual  the  enormous 
wheat  traffic  now  annually  transported  to  the  lake  front. 

The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30th,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — ■ 

Gross  earnings  $3,242,702.69 

Operating  expenses   2,120.772.43 

Net  earnings   1,121,930.26 

Fixed  charges   805,528.55 

Surplus  for  the  year   316,401.71 
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Change  Variety  of  Goods:     Not  Customers 


You  may  have  been  doing  a  retail 
carriage  and  cutter  business 
for  years,  and  perhaps  in  such  a  way 
that  while  you  increase  your  trade, 
don't  feel  you  have  the  hold  on  your 
customers  you  consider  you  should. 
Now  suppose  this  is  how  it  is. 

Haven't  you  been  buying  from 
builders  who  present  much  the  same 
old  styles  every  season,  and  after  a 
talk  on  matters  of  little  or  no  account, 
you  give  a  specification  "about  the 
same  as  last  year,"  and  it's  ended. 

The  traveller  goes  away  happy 
because  he  got  your  order. 

You're  glad  because  you've  ordered 
and  it's  off  your  mind  in  a  way  ? 

Some  day  a  traveller  comes  along, 
perhaps  one  who  has  been  coming 
every  season,  but  you  never  really 
got  up  to  where  you  thought  you 
wanted  to  do  business. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  fault,  maybe 
yours,  but  anyway  this  time  you  go 
through  his  catalogue  and  see  styles 
you  never  thought  of.  Many  no 
doubt  would  never  sell  in  your  terri- 
tory, but  of  the  others,  one  or  two  an 
odd  customer  has  tried  to  describe, 
having  seen  somewhere  ;  but  after  a 
while  you  sold  something  else,  be- 
cause you  hadn't  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  didn't  know  where  to  get  it. 


Now :  Don't  you  know  you'd  feel 
sorry  having  ordered,  and  wish  you 
were  free  to  get  some  of  the  other 
people's  good  things  ? 

Most  men  in  the  trade  would  be. 

Well  now,  consider  YOUR  cus- 
tomer in  the  same  way.  You  may 
think  that  you're  doing  the  only  car- 
riage trade  worth  talking  about  is 
going  to  keep  your  customers  satis- 
fied with  what  you  buy  and  sell  them. 

One  day  somebody  with  a  nice 
stepping  horse  and  good  buggy  will 
come  in  from  a  nearby  town  and  meet 
the  fellows  you've  been  selling,  and 
perhaps  the  nice  buggy  will  be  about 
what  your  man  wanted  and  couldn't 
get  of  you.  Isn't  he  sort  of  unsatis- 
fied ?  Maybe  not  much,  but  still 
about  like  you  would  be,  seeing  the 
nicest  goods  catalogued,  and  having 
bought  enough  ordinary,  every-day 
kind  for  your  wants. 

If  this  is  the  way  you  consider 
things  are  with  you,  why  not  let  us 
sell  you  ?    We  want  to  badly  enough. 

Even  suppose  you  don't  fit  in  this 
class,  do  you  think  it  would  do  your 
trade  any  harm  to  show  something 
different  from  the  others  ?  (And 
that's  where  we  fit  in.) 

Catalogues  and  prices  cheerfully 
submitted. 


THE 

NOVA  SCOTIA  CARRIAGE  CO. 

LTD. 

KENTVILLE,  N.S. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE 


Manufactur- 


ers of 


Children's  J- 


Vehicles. 


Reed 


and 


Rattan 


Furniture. 


THE  GENDRON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited. 

TORONTO,       -  CANADA. 


CoLnaLdaL  CoLbinet  CompOLny 

Limited 


GANANOQUE, 


ONTARIO. 


Manufacturers  of 


Filing  CaLbinets 
Sectional  Book  Cases 
Desks 


(Sel  Vp) 


lanr 

(Glass  lid 
down.) 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO   EXPORT  ORDER.S. 

Write  for  illustraLted  caLtaLlogue  arvd  discounts. 


/ 
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Lathes 

Planers 

Radial  Drills 

Boring  Mills 

Steam 

Hammers 

Presses 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Punch  and 
Shearing 
Machines 
Bolt  Cutters 
Milling 
Machines 
Shapers 
Bending  Rolls 


LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 


LONDON,  ONT. 


CANADA. 


Complete 
Equipments 

Furnished 
for  Boiler 


and  Machine 
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ARTISTIC 

LABELS, 
POSTERS, 
HANGERS, 
COVERS, 
Etc. 


ENGRAVED 

LETTER  HEADS, 
CHEQUES, 
INVOICES, 
CARDS, 
Etc. 


ROLPH  AND  CLARK,  LIMITED. 

FORMERLY 

Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.,    Clark  Lithographing  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS,  STATIONERS,  &c. 

COR.  SIMCOE  AND  PEARL  STS.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


OLD  !  STRONG  !  RELIABLE !  PROMPT  ! 


The  Ontario  Accident  insurance  Company. 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company. 

The  Registry  Company  of  RSorth  America,  Ltd.  and 

The  Queen  City  Plate  Glass  &  Mirror  Company,  Ltd. 

(UNDER  ONE  MANAGEMENT  IN  CANADA) 

Offer  exceptional  facilities  to  agents  and  brokers  handling 
the  lines  indicated,  AND  TO  THE  GLASS  TRADE. 

OFFICES  : 

The  EoLstmvire  ®.  LigKtbovirn  Bviilding 

61-65  ADELAIDE;  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 

AR.THUR.  L.  EASTMURE  FRANCIS  J.  LIGHTBOUR.N 
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Robb-Armstrong 

Corliss 

Engines 

Horizontal  and  vertical;  simple, 
tandem  and  cross  compound. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S. 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTREAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  355  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


THE  WATEROUS  EMGINE  WORKS  CO.,  Limited  -  "Sa"" 


We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  building  one  Class  or 
Type  of  Boilers,  but  are  prepared 
to  make'any^design  called  for. 


Before  deciding  to  purchase 
boilers  get  our  quotations. 
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PROGRESS  OVR  MOTTO 


ONLY  VITRIFIED  EMERY  AND 
CORUNDUM  WHEELS  MADE  IN  CANADA. 

Why  do  75%  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
use  Vitrified  wheels  ?  Because  they  last  longer  and  cut 
faster  than  a  wheel  made  from  any  other  process.  All 
impurities  are  burnt  out  of  the  emery  and  bond,  leaving  nothing  but  cutting  properties, 
therefore  the  Vitrified  wheel  will  not  glaze  as  an  ordinary  Silicate  wheel  will  do. 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  samples  on  approval. 

Note. — We  manufacture  all  special  shapes  and  sizes  of  wheels  used  on  all  makes  of 
universal  grinding  machinery. 


The  Canadian  Corundum  Wheel  Co.,  Limited 

446-452  Barton  Street  HAMILTON,  CANADA. 


PEDLAR'S  STEEL  SIDING  AND  SHINGLES 

At  $2.00  and  $2.55  per  100  Square  Feet 


Painted  red  on  both  sides.  Most  durable  and  economical  covering  for  Roofing  or  Siding  for  Residences,  Houses,  Barns, 
Elevators,  Stores,  Churches,  Poultry  Houses,  Cribs,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  will  last  longer  than  any  other  covering.  Cheaper 
than  wood  shingles  or  slate.  No  experience  necessary.  A  hammer  and  snips  are  the  only  tools  required.  It  is  semi-hardened  high 
grade  steel.  Brick  or  Stone  Siding  at  $2.00  per  100  Square  Ft.  Pedlar's  Patent  Steel  Shingles  at  S2.55  per  100  Square 
Ft  Also  Corrugated  Iron,  Painted  or  Galvanized,  in  sheets  96  inches  long.  Beaded  and  Embossed  Ceilings.  V  Crimped 
Roofing.  2,000  designs  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceilings  in  all  grades.  Thousands  of  buildings  through  the  Dominion  covered  with 
our  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  making  them 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  (10  x  10  feet)  as  you  require  to  cover  your  new  or  old  building.  The  very  best  roofing 
for  this  climate.    We  can  supply  Eave  Trough,  all  sizes.  Corrugated  or  Plain  Round,  Conductor  Pipes,  Shoes,  Elbows,  Spikes,  Tubes. 

All  goods  shipped  day  after  order  is  received.  We  are  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  under  the  British  flag.  Established 
1861 .    Capital  invested  $150,000.00. 

THE    F»EDL/\R    PEOPLE,    OSH/A\A//\.    OJNTMRIO,  CAINAD/V.  


MONTKEAL.  QUE. 
767  Cra^ig  St. 


OTTAWA.  TOR.ONTO.         CALGAR.Y,  ALTA.. 

423  Svissex  St.       50  Yonge  St.  201  7tK  Ave.  E. 

WRITE   YOUR    NEAREST  OFFICE. 


VANCOUVER.,  B.C. 
615  Pender  St. 
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BERTR^AM'S  RAPID 

REDUCING  MILLS 

The  merits  of  our  Boring  and  Turn- 
ing Mills  have  won  the  approval  and 
substantial  support  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  results  in  some  of  the  re- 
presentative shops  in  Canada.  Men  who 
have  never  dared  to  risk  their  reputation 
for  thrifty  management  and  careful  buying 
have  commended  our  Boring  Mills,  and 
proved  their  faith  by  buying.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  deny  that  there  are  other  good 
boring  and  turning  mills,  but  the  Bertram 
would  have  never  been  produced  if  its  de- 
signers and  makers  had  not  seen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  mill  that  would  sell  the 
better  from  comparison  with  the  best  of 
other  machines.  Our  42"  mill  has  fully 
justified  in  performance  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  we  not  only  invite  a 
searching  investigation  of  every  feature, 
but  freely  solicit  comparison  with  other 
machines  of  its  type. 

Descriptive  circulars  for  the  asking. 

THE 

JOHN  BERTRAM  ^  SONS  CO. 

LIMITED 

DUNDAS    -    ONTARIO    -  CANADA. 


THE 


GEO.  B.  MEADOWS 


TORONTO  WIRE,  IRON  AND  BRASS 
WORKS  CO.,  Limited. 


OUR 


CATALOGUE 

No.  5 


DEALS  WITH 


Iron  Fences 


WE  MAKE  THEM  TO  PLAIN  OR. 
ELABORATE  DESIGNS 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 

WINDOW  GUARDS 

FOR.  FACTORIES 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Screens  for  Railroad,  Mine  and  Mill  Purposes  ; 
Bank  Fittings  in  all  Finishes;  Electro  Plating; 
Specialties  in  Art  Metal  Work 

THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO  WIRE,  IRON  AND  BRASS  WORKS  GO. 

[|7  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  CANADA  Limited 
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P,  W.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Limited 

GOLDSMITHS,  SILVERSMITHS,  MEDALISTS,  DIAMOND  and  PRECIOUS  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

Toronto,       -       -  CanadaL. 


Ma-nvifaLCturers  of 

Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery. 
Gold  and  Silver  Watch  Cases. 
Sterling  Silver  Table  Ware. 
Sterling  Silver  Hollow  Ware. 
Sterling  Silver  Toilet  Novelties. 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
Society  Jewels,   Emblems  and 

Class  Pins. 
Trophies,  Tankards,  Prize  Cups, 

etc.,  etc. 
Jewellers'    Paper   Boxes,  also 

Plush. 

Leather,  Velvet  and  Leatherette 
Cases  for  Jewellery  and 
Silverware. 

Jewellers'  Show  Case  Trays. 

Silverware  Chests,  etc. 


Fine  Gold  Jewellery 
Mounters. 


Cable  Address,  "Diamond," 
Toronto.  Codes:  Western  Union, 
Harvey's  Abecedary — Appendix 
1,  or  Directory  Code. 


Ska 


■WATqHGASE  MAKERS.]  J  :  SILVERSMITHS 


Buvers  of  all  Precious 
Storxes.  either  irv  tKe 
'*rougK"  or  cvit. 

STER.LING  SILVER. 
SOUVENIRS 

Exquisite  hard  enamelled 
Souvenirs,  for  any  country 
in  the  World,  of  any  promi- 
nent Building,  Land  Mark  or 
Work  of  Nature  (send  photo- 
graph of  special  feature)  that 
may  be  selected  by  the  purchaser. 

FACTORS  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  American  and  Foreign 
Watches,  Watch  Cases,  Dia- 
monds, Pearls  and  Precious 
Stones,  Watchmakers'  Tools  and 
Materials,  Jewellers'  Machinery, 
Supplies,  Sundries,  etc.  .  .  . 


WE  MANUFACTURE  FOR 
Ma.in  Office: 

31,  33.  35.  37  Wellington  St.  East.  Toronto. 


CANADIAN  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

BraLncK  Office: 
Canadai.  Life  Building,  Montreal.  Canadai.. 


The  Sutherland,  Innes 


Company,  Limited 

CHATHAM,  ONT. 


Manufacturers' 
Exporters  of    ::  :: 

STAVES 
HOOPS 
HEADING  AND 
HEAD  LINERS 


We  make  a  special- 
ty  OF  SUPPLYING 

High  Grade 
Stock  for  Flour 
AND  Fruit  Bar- 
rels  of  all 
descriptions  :  : 


'Principal  European  Office:  126  The  Albany,  Oldhall  Street, 

Liverpool,  Eng. 
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A  Successful 
RsLilwsLy  Roller 
BesLfiivg 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  Henderson  Roller  Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1904. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlkmkj^,— Re  Workiyig  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Oar.  Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  In  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.  We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.  The  length  of  our 
freight  car  is  58ft.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

We  find  that  the  car  coasts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  Is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

Judging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Yours  truly. 


(Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Rt.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 


The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already-in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MANIEACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BlILDINO,  TORONTO. 


factory :  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 


president  : 
Geo.  F,  Trowbridge. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  Dana. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
ROBT.  J.  Christif. 

President 
Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21  State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic 


MANUFACTURERS'  EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  l^ates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Linvited. 
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The  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Earl  Grey,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  delivered  at  the  Toronto  Club,  April  28th,  1905,  made 
special  mention  of  a  well-known  and  generally  conceded  fact, 
viz.,  that  Canada  produces  fruits  and  vegetables  whose  quality 
is  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

When  purchasing  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  insist  upon  receiving  only  any  of  the  following  brands  : — 

Aylmer  "CANADA  FIRST,"  "LITTLE  CHIEF,"  "LOG  CABIN,"  Bowlby's  "HORSESHOE,"  "AUTO,"  Delhi 
"MAPLE  LEAF,"  "  SIMCOE,"  "GRAND  RIVER,"  "KENT." 

Why  ?  Because, 

I  St,    The  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  under  the  brands  above  mentioned  are  Canadian 

grown,  and  are  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 
2nd.    They  are  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  factories. 
3rd.    Are  picked  only  when  best  suited  for  table  use. 
4th.    Are  packed  the  same  day  as  picked. 

5th.    Are  subject  to  rigid  inspection  and  highest  sanitary  conditions. 

6th.  Canada's  most  skilled  artists  and  most  expert  lithographers  have  been  busy  for 
months  preparing  a  new  series  of  artistic  and  beautifully  embossed  labels  for 
these  popular  brands  of  canned  goods.  The  seal  of  the  Canadian  Canners, 
Limited,  will  appear  on  these  labels  as  a  guarantee  of  quality  of  contents. 

Remember  the  best  are  always  the  cheapest,  and  the  well  known  guaranteed  brands  are  the  easiest  sold,  and  give  the  best 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer.       BUY  the  BEST. 


0'K.EEFE'S 

MODEL  BREWERY  OF  CANADA 


A  Brewery  of  Modern  Methods  and  Appliances,  where  Purity  is  Paramount. 
Eight  Famous  Brands  of  this  Famous  Brewery  are 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  MILD  ALE  X.X.X.  STOUT 

GOLD  LABEL  ALE  SPECIAL  LAGER  BEER. 

IMPERIAL  ALE  PILSENER  LAGER 

SPECIAL  EXTRA  MILD  PORTER  IMPERIAL  LAGER 

Hotels,  Bars  and  Dealers  everywhere  have  "O'KEEFE'S." 


The  O'KEEFE  Brewery  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited. 
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THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,  the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  developing  about  the 
same  horse  power. 


THE 


WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


Metal  Lath 


Not  until  our  present  rapid  process 
of  manufacture  was  it  possible  to 
offer  metal  lathing  at  a  price  under 
20  cents  per  square  yard,  at  which 
price  it  was  only  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  better  classes  of  buildings  where 
fire  proofing  was  the  essential  quality. 
But  now  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  rapid  process  of  manufac- 
ture we  are  able  to  offer 

Pedlar's  "Perfect"  Metal 
Lath  at  10  Cents 


per   square  yard, 
it    can    be  used 
to    wood.  It 
and   Vermin  Proof. 


at    which  price 
in  competition 
is    absolutely  Fire 
The   key  is 


positive,  the  mortar  being  held 
securely  in  position  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  Our  lath  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  io,ooo  yards — ten 
thousand  —  per  10  hours — That's 
why  we  sell  it  so  cheap. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Samples  on  request 


The  Pedlar  People,  "^"^Kda. 

MONTREAL.  QUE..    OTTAWA.  TORONTO. 

767  Craig  St.  423  Sussex  St.   50  Yonge  St. 

CALGARY.  ALTA..    VANCOUVER.  B.C. 
201  7th  Ave.,  E.  615  Pender  St. 

Write  Your  Nearest  Office. 
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HIGH    GRADE   RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE   IN  CANADA) 


BELTING 

PACKINGS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

.  .  IN  .  . 
QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

— FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAn 
AIR 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
ACIDS 
BREWERS' 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 


SATISFACTORY 
.  .  IN  .  . 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION  "  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


^SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  EXPORT  ORDERS^ 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited 


Branches:  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER 


Head  Offices— 47  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


PARRY  SOUND  LUMBER  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


BAND-SAWED  WHITE  PINE  LUMBER, 
LATHS,  SHINGLES  and  BOX  SHOOKS. 


Head  Office  : 


74  HOME  LIFE  BUILDING^ 
TORONTO^  CANADA. 


We  use  Lumberman's  Code. 
Anslo-American  3rd  Edition. 

MILLS  AT  PARRY  SOUND, 

CAPACITY:  25,000,000  FEET  f>ER  YEAR. 


E.  T.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Hamilton,  Canada. 

MANUrACTUEERS  OF 

Tubular  Lanterns  and  Bird  Cages, 
Cooper's  Elbows, 
Scheipes'  Patent  Stove  Pipe, 
"Victor"  Flour  Sifters, 

"Balloon"  Fly  Traps  and 
Horses'  Friend  Curry  Combs, 
Stamped  and  Pieced  Tinware, 
(Plain,  Retinned  and  Japanned). 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  EXPORT  ON 

Wood  and  Iron  Hames, 
Leather  Dashes  and  Fenders  for  Carriages  and 

Automobiles. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS. 

Tinned  Goods  Our  Specialty. 

McKinnon  Dash  &  ""^'^^  ^^ 

Metal  Works  Co.,  carriage  and  saddlery 

ST.  CATHARINES   -    ONTARIO  HARDWARE 


\     J.  B.  ARMSTRONG  MT'G  CO,,  LIMITED. 

(The  Cuelph  Carriage  Goods  Co.)  Guelph,  Canada. 


Manufacturers  of  FINE  FINISHED  CARRIAGES 


No.  402.— CUT-UNDER  ri?4P.— For  four-passenger  use  back  to  back  as  shown,  and  instantly  changed  for  use  all  facing  front.  Compact,  easy  riding; 
short  turn,  light  running.  Quality,  Armstrong  Standard.  Cloth  or  leather  trimmings,  oil  burning  lamps.  Equipped  with  steel,  solid  rubber  or  cushion 
rubber  tires.   Shafts  or  pole. 

Catalogue  describing  this  and  our  full  line  of  Byke  Wagons.  Stanhopes,  Road  Wagons,  Buggies  Phaetons,  Mikados,  Surreys,  Traps,  Democrats  and 
Carts,  free  for  the  asking, 

Cable  address :  Armstrong-Guelph.   A.B.C.  Code.  One  grade  only  "ARMSTRONG  STANDARD." 
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Imperial  Lumber  Co., 

Limiied. 

Manufacturers  -  Dealers  -  Exporters 

Lath   '  Shingles 
White,  Red  and  Yellow  Pine 
Poplar   '  Oak 


Mills— Latchford,  Ont. 
British  Branch — Manchester,  England. 
U.  S.  Branch — North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 
HEAD  OFFICE— Pacific  BIdg.,  Front  <a  Scott  Sts. 

TORONTO. 


RODEN  BROS., 

SILVERSMITHS, 
97=99  King  Street  West, 

TORONTO,  Canada. 


Manufacturers  of  Sterling  Silver 
Table  and  Hollow-ware,  Tea 
Sets,  Trophy  Cups,  Medals, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Supplies. 

Enamelled  Souvenir  Spoons  and 
Jewelry. 

Fine  Cut  Glassware. 

Special  Catalogues  for  each  de- 
partment. 


WHOLESALE   MANUFACTUHBRS  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  and  Shoe  Findings. 


-     3  T 
^     n      ri  I.. 


■j^mnwn/aatwMcufm, 

■  IIIBTI  lllliwii 


SALMORAL  ataOCK. 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


^'Genuine  Oak'' 

(English  tanned) 

Leather  Belting 

and 

Mill  Supplies 

D.  K.  MoLAREM 


751  Craig-  St.,  169  Prince  William  St., 

MONTREAL.  ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

196  King  St.  W.,  553  St.  Valier  St., 

TORONTO.  QUEBEC. 
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PIPE  MACHINES 

FOR.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sizes:  No.  1—2" 
"  2—4" 
"  3—6" 

Each  and  every  one  a  perfect  Machine 
Tool,  opening  dies,  automatic  pump. 
Smaller  sizes  arranged  for  both  hand  and 
power.    Details  on  request. 


THE  R.  McDOUGALL  CO..  LIMITED 

GALT   -   -    -  CANADA. 


BOILERS 


Our  new  Boiler  Works  are  oom- 
pietedy  and  with  new  and  modern 
equipment  we  are  in  a  position  to 
turn  out  the  best  products  at  short 
notice. 

In  addition  to  Boilers,  we  can 
supply  Engines,  Heaters,  Pumps, 
Condensers,  Piping  and  all  requisites 
for  complete  steam  plants. 

Send  for  Estimates. 

THE  GOLDIE  &  McClLLOCH  CO., 


UMITED 


GALT 


ONTARIO 


CANADA 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines, 
Ideal  High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
Boilers,  Steam  and  Power  Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Gyrators, 
Emery  Choppers,  Wood  Working  Machinery,  Shingle 
Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood  Rim 
Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults, 
and  Vault  Doors. 


THE  JOHN  MORROW 


MACHINE  SCREW  CO., 


INGERSOLL,  ONTARIO 


LIMITED 


CORLISS  ENGINES 

Q  We  build  them  in  Medium  and  Heavy 
Duty  patterns;  Simple,  Cross  Compound 
and  Tandem  Compound  styles;  Condensing 
and  Non-condensing. 

Q  Our  type  of  Corliss  is  distinguished  by 
good  design,  superior  workmanship  and 
high  efficiency. 

(^  New  catalog  in  courie  of  preparation. 

TEe  TENCKES  MACHINE  (q. 

^  Limited 

44  Lansdowne  St.,       :        SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 
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••/  WOUL'D  TO  STEAM  USE'Rjr.-^'  If  you  buani  to  sa-Ve  coat,  if  you  tvant  to  sa-Oe 

repair  hill^,  i_f  you  tvant  to  pre-Vent  ^hut-dotvns,  i_f  you  ivani  to  lengthen  the  life  of  your  boilers,  if 
you  tvant  to  increase  their  efficiency— then  Scale  Formation  must  be  pre-Vented.'" 

TRI  SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  keeps  boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

For  complete  information  about  T.S.P.  write  to 


•JLonOon, 


Canada. 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


g  Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°/o  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
^    .  SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.    Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 

market  for  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability. 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAEETY  BOILER  GO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  St. 

XOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 


DREWRY'S 

REFINED "  ALE 


(Registered) 


.  .  and  .  . 


6i 


REDWOOD "  LAGER 


The  Standard  brands  of  Western  Canada. 
Their  purity  and  uniform  flavor  have  won  for 
them  this  distinction. 


E.  L.  Drewry, 

WINNIPEG,       -     -  MAN. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  3955 


King  and  Yonge  Streets 


BRANCH    OFFICES  AT 

Phone 


Ottawa 
London  - 
Hamilton  - 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Berlin 


514 
1240 
97 
45 
67 

180 


Brantford 
Brockville  - 
Owen  Sound 
Petrolea  - 
Port  Hope 
Stratford  - 


Phone 

210 
-  105 
123 
22 
-  22 
123 


PURE 


BEST 


f  TURPENTINE  AND 
\  LIN  SEED  OIL 

^BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAEFINE 
WAX  CANDLES 
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ESTABLISHED  I87S. 

Montreal  Stencil  Works 

(S.  A.  Ferneyhough  &  Co.) 

221  &  223  McGill  St.,  Montreal. 


Numbering    Machines    of  ail 

Kinds. 
Checic  Protectors. 
Sign  and  Price  Markers. 
Brass  Signs. 
Pattern  Letters. 
Banic  and  Ribbon  Stamps- 


iVotarial  and  Corporation 

Seals. 
Steel  Stamps  and  Dies. 
Brass  Stamps.  Stencils. 
Badges,  Baggage  and  Time 

Checks. 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Manufacturers  for  the   Dominion   of   "  Buclc's  Patent 
Flexible   Pneumatic"  Cushion   Hand,   Dating  and  Self 
Inking  Stamps. 
Buck's  Patent  Dial  Daters,  etc. 


Our  Stencil  Inks  in  black  and  colors  are  the  finest  manu- 
facture and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Stencil  Brushes  and  Marking  Pots. 

Our  Brass  Signs  are   the  best  made  and  are  filled  with  a 
new  filling  of  our  own,  which  stands  both  climate  and 
wear,  and  always  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


WRITE  US  FOE  QUOTATIONS. 


CANADA  CHEQUE  PROTECTOR 

MANUFACTURED    BY  THE 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL  WORKS 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Affords  absolute  protection  against  alteration  of  cheques.  Low 
in  price.  Good  In  quality.  Do  not  pay  $30  for  an  American  machine 
when  you  can  get  a  better  one  at  less  than  half  that  price.  "  Made  in 
CANADA." 


Fac-siniile  imprf s'-inn. 

NOT  OVER  NINETY  DOLLARS    $90  ^ 

Order  direct  or  from  the  O.  B.  STANTON  CO.,  58  Yonge  St., 

Toronto.  Send  for  circular  and  specimen  showing  guaranteed  ink. 


DAVIDSON'S 

STEEL  ENAMELLED  WARE 


Attractive 
in  Color 

Smooth  in 
Finish 

Unequalled 
in  Wear 


OUR  BRANDS 

"COLONIAL" 
"PREMIER" 

STAR 
DECORATED 
and 
WHITE 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned 
and  Lithographed 


TINWARE 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES 
TINNED  SPOONS,  &c.,  &c. 


Catalogue  on  application 


THE 


Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 


MONTREAL 


LIMITED 


BROWNBROS. 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


AGGOUNT  BOOKS 
LEATHER  GOODS 
OFFIGE  and  POGKET  DIARIES 
OFFIGE  STATIONERY. 
BOOKBINDERS. 


DEALERS  IN 


PAPER  and  all  kinds  of 

STATIONERY^  ETG. 


51-53  WELLINGTON  STREET  WEST, 
TORONTO. 

ESTABLISHED  1846. 
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THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  limited 

Head  OffiGe-222  ST.  JAMES  ST„  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUffl 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,  MONTREAL 


This  design  a  Guarantee 
of  Quality 


The  Banker's  and  Broker's  Favorite  Paper  for  Office  Stationery. 

urmese:  boind 

WHITE,  STRONG,  PLEASANT  TO  WRITE  ON. 

Your  Printer  can  Supply  it  in  any  Size  or  Weight. 
MADE  IN  CANADA. 


CA/NADA  PAPER  CO.,  UM  TEo 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 

This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 

F 
0 
R 

F 
0 
R 

L 
B 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 

SUPERFINE 

A 
C 
C 
0 

u 

N 
T 

B 

E 
A 
D 
S 

LINEN 

O 
0 
K 

&c. 

RECORD 

S 

,c»vs,  THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  CO. 

man  grade  paper  makers 

THE 

Standard  Ideal  Sanitary 
Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Bath  Tubs^ 
Lavatories^ 
Sinks  ^  Urinals^ 
Etc.^  Etc. 

Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready  and  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Factories  and  Head  Office 
PORT  HOPE,     ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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KAUTtJE  CiUJM 

jOUJBLE  IN  YARNISH 

^Ayv       ^     ^    NO  GRINDlISa 
rj\^*nnj>vnMt*  cohren  dyeimg  machine 

^^^V^Vli^^  ^  FOR    5ULPHUR  COLORS  . 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR  UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


The  Wire  ®.  CoLble  CompOLny,  MontresLl 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  FORD  CAR 
in  the  past,  guarantees  that  the  latest  model  of 

The  Famous  Ford 

will  embody  the  maximum  of  automobile  worth. 
The  keynote  of  its  construction  is  reliability.  It 
presents  the  essential  points  of  lightness,  strength 
and  simplicity,  animated  with  the  life  and  "go" 
of  its  1 0  H.  P.  double  opposed  motor. 

Price  $i,ioo.  f.  o.  b.  WalkervUle. 
ao  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $a,70o 

Buy  from  a  Canadian  concern,  and  avoid  customs  annoy- 
ance. There  is  still  left  a  limited  amount  of  territory  for 
reliable  agents. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,^ 
Walkerville,  Ont. 


WIRE  PULP  MATS 


Perforated  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel 
Wire  Rope— All  Kinds 

Wire  Guards  for  Mill  Windows 
Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  etc. 


The 


B.  GREENING  WIRE  GO. 

Limited 


HAMILTON 

Ontario. 


MONTREAL 

Quebec. 
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QLNADiAif,- .School 

PRESTON.ont 


OFFICE,  i 
SCHOOL,  1 

CHURCH,  - 
&  LODGE 

FURNITURE 

FINL  BANK,OFFICE,COURT  HOUSE  AND,I 

The  Linde  British  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada. 

CORISTINE  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ice  and  Refrigerating  Machinery  and 
The  Celebrated  Cold  Air  System  for 


Gold  Stores,  Packing  Houses,  Abattoirs,  Hotels, 
Apartment  Houses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  EOR  IVIARINE  REFRIGERATION 


SEND  FOR.  CATALOGUE. 


M.  BEATTY  5e  SONS,  WELLAND,  ONT 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

DREDGES,  DITCHERS,  DERRICKS  and  STEAM  SHOVELS, 


Submarine  Rock  Drilling  Machinery,  Mine  Hoists, 
Hoisting  Engines,  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  water 
and  sand.  Clam  Shell  Buckets  and  other  Contrac- 
tors' Plant. 

AGENTS : 

E.  Leonard  &  Sons, 

Montreal,  Qae.  and  St.  John,  N.B. 

Stuart  Machinery  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.         Vancouver,  B.C. 


PLIG  UP  YOIR  FACTORY  LEAKS 

Know  to  a  minute  what  time  your  employees 
come  in  and  go  out,  or  just  how  much  time 
they  spend  on  a  job.  May  we  explain  how 
The   Premier   Canadian  Time  Recorder 

will  help  you  to  do  this.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  tell  you  that  if  you  know  to  a 
minute  how  much  time  was  spent  on  a  job, 
you  can  figure  to  a  cent  what  that  job  cost  you 
for  TIME.  The  system  is  very  simple,  yet 
very  accurate. 

Do  you  need  a  Watchman's  Time  Detector  ?  We  make  them. 

The  Canadian  Time  Recording  Co.,  Ltd. 

Temporary  Premises,    42  Adelaide  Street  West, 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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H.  G.  Yogel  Co. 

30  St.  George  St.  1= 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinkler. 

It  will 

cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  liaif  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


REDUCED  INSURANCE 

Secured  by  installation  of  a 

SPRINKLER  SYSTEM. 

We  supply  for  these, 

TANKS,  (Steel  or  Wood) 
STEEL  SUBSTRUCTURES. 

The  best  buildings  in  Toronto 
have  been  supplied  with  our 
Tanks  and  Towers,  as  well  as 
outside  cities  and  towns. 

WE  HAVE  THE 
BEST  PLANT  IN  CANADA 
FOR  THIS  WORK. 

Other  lines: — 

WINDMILLS.    The  Canadian  Airmotor. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES.    The  Stickney. 

PUMPS.    Iron  or  Wood. 

FLAG-STAFFS.    Galvanized  Steel. 

WATER  SUPPLY  APPLIANCES  of  all  descriptions. 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS.    "  Ryfe"  and  Standard. 

ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  AND  PIMP  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


INTERNATIONAL 


FIRE 


Insurance  Rates 

Reduced  40  to 
70  per  cent,  by 
equipping  your 
Buildings  with 


INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOMATIC 

SPRINKLERS 


"Full  Size.' 


Our  Systems 
Commended 
by  all 

Insurance 
Bodies. 


W.J.  McGUIRE&Ca 


TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 


Pail  Manufacturers,  ATTEMION!!! 

USE  FISHER'S  PATENT 

POWER  RIVETTING  MACHINE 

For  R-ivetting  Your  Hoops 

Reduces  your  labor  on  rivetting  by  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Makes  a  much  stronger  joint,  the  laps  being  held 
firmly  together,     automatically,     during  process. 

Manufactured  by 

Tlie  Jolin  IVIcDougall  Caledonian  Iron  Worl(s  Co.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Address  all  orders  for  rivetting  machines  and 
all  correspondence  in  regard  to   same  to 


GEORGE  W.  EISNER, 


KEENE,  N.n.,  U.S.A. 


WINDOW,  DOOR  AND  ELEVATOR 

OPENINGS  MADE  EIREPROOF 

By  installing  our 

METAL  WINDOWS,  Glazed  with  Wired  Glass. 

WILSON'S  FIREPROOr  DOORS  AND 
ROLLING  STEEL  CIRTAINS. 

Eor  prices  and  particulars'address 

A.  B.  ORMSBY,  LIMITED 

Queen  and  George  Sts.,    -      -  TORONTO 

All  IMetal  Trade  Requirements. 
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MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BV 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

Awir-rioat  /  PaHs  Exposltlon ,  1900 ;  Pan-American  Exposition. 
A  warns  ac    GjaggQ^^  igg] .  Wolverhampton,  1902,  etc.,  etc. 


LEONARD-CORLISS 

Peerless  Self-Oiling  Engines, 
Stationary  Boilers,  Heaters 
AND  Pumps,    Complete  Plants. 

E.  LEONARD  &  SONS,    -    LONDON,  ONT. 


GVRNEY 
STANDARD 
SCALES 

Accurate 
and  Durable 

Recognized  throughout  Canada  as 

''The  Standard." 


Manufacturers  of  Scales  and  Weighing  Machines 

established  1856. 

THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Hamilton f  Ont.,  Canada, 


Eastern  Warehouse : 
The  Gurney-IUassey  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Que, 


Western  Warehouse : 
The  Tllden-Gurney  Co.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


The  Hahiv  Brass  Co., 


Ltd., 


This  Factory  has  been  built  and  equipped  with  the 
LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINERY 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 

Brass  Furniture  Trimmings 

SUCH  AS 

Drawer  Pulls,  cast  and  stamped.  Knobs, 
Escutcheons,  Hat-rack  Pins,  Morris 
Chair  Brackets,  Morris  Chair  Rods, 
Label    Holder  and  Label  Pulls,  etc. 


NEW  HAMBURG. 


ONTARIO 


Up-to-date  Line. 


Correspondence  invited 
for  Special  Work. 


FOR  SALE 


A  First-class  3-Roiler  Calender,  made  for  Silks. 

Two  Paper  Rolls,  Special  Quality,  with  Steel  Axles— 66 
in.  wide  20  in.  diameter. 

One  Steel  Roll,  66  in.  wide,  11  in.  diameter.  Stean? 
heated. 

All  exactly  and  truly  turned.  Pressure  on  Rolls  by  Screws 
.  and  Double  Levers ;  Weights  for  Regulating  Pressure  remov- 
able by  mechanism  by  one  hand  ;  Winding-off  and  Feeding 
Attachments ;  Belt  Driven ;  Fast  and  Loose  Pulleys.  Is 
suitable  for  Calendering  any  class  of  textile  fabrics,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap  for  cash. 


ROBT.  S.  FRASE^R 

MANUFACTURER 

Office— 17  Lemoine  Street.  NONTR.EAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 

Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  English  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


Apply  to  INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 
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i^^TORbNTO.  ' 
""     BRANtH  OFFICES:-^  -^^^ 

TORONTO, MONTREAL.WINNIPEG.VANCOUVER, HALIFAX  &  QUEBEC. 


Incorporate''* 


WHAT  THE  ASSOCIATION  W  DOES  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS. 


Binds  the  Manufacturers  of  Canada  together  to  preserve  their  common  rights, 
advance  their  interests  and  build  up  the  Dominion.  Furnishes 
an  Organization  which  can  be  called  into  action 
on  a  moment's  notice. 

INSURANCE 

Supplies  expert  advice  and  assistance.    Suggests  improvements  in  risks.    Secures  reduction  in  rates. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Offers  the  services  of  an  experienced  transportation  expert  to  deal  with  all  freight  difficulties. 

LEGISLATION 

Keeps  a  close  watch  on  all  legislation,  Dominion  and  Provincial. 

TARIFF 

Conducts  a  wise  and  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  the  protection  necessary  for  Canadian  industries. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

Furnishes  commercial  information  of  all  kinds  concerning  the  markets  of  the  world,  including  trans- 
lations and  financial  reports  on  business  houses. 

LABOR 

Provides  facilities  for  securing  the  supply  of  labor  needed  in  any  industry. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Distributes  specific  inquiries  from  other  markets  for  Canadian  goods,  and  advertises  Canadian  manu- 
factures in  every  market  on  the  globe. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Secures  representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers  at  leading  expositions,  at  home  and  abroad. 

INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issues  free  (to  members)  a  monthly  publication  "Industrial  Canada"  recognized  as  the  leading  journal 
of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Seeks  at  all  times  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  goods  "  Made  in  Canada,"  and  by  every  praiseworthy 
means  to  build  up  Canadian  industries. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  one  hundred  Canadian  business 
men  which  meets  regularly  every  month.  The  work  of  its  various  departments  is  performed  by  standing 
committees  whose  time  Is  freely  given  to  the  work  without  remuneration. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  MEMBER,  ALL  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  YOURS 
USE  THEM.    IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  MEMBER— WHY  NOT? 
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CANAM 


For  Over  Forty  Years 


e  Favorite  Brand. 


Not  only  in  Canada,  but  through- 
out the  World. 


JOHN  LYSAGHT 

LIMITED. 


A.  C.  LESLIE  &  CO.,  MONTREAL 

Managers  Canadian  Branch. 


Branch:     i6i  SUMMER  STREET,     BOSTON,  Hass. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURES 

The  following  list  is  designed  to  furnish  buyers  with  a  ready  reference  to  Canadian  industries.  Every  firm  whose  card  appears  below 
this  lieading  is  a  member  of  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 


ACCOUNT  BOOKS. 


THE  BROWN  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

51-53  WeUington  West,  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers  of  Account  Books, 
Leather  Goods,  etc.  Stationers  and 
Boolcbinders. 


ACCOUNT  BOOK  PAPER. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Quebec,  MONTREAL,  Toronto. 

Makers  of  Account  and  Ledger  Papers, 
"Superfine  Linen  Record,"  "Canadian 
Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe  Linen  Led- 
ger," Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


ACIDS. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  MontreaL 

ACIDS  of  commercial  and  chemically  pure 
quality.  Prompt  shipments  in  tank  cars, 
drums,  carboys,  and  small  containers. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Harvesting  Machines, 
Stoclv  Raisers'  Implements  and  General 
Farm  Machinery. 


AXES. 


DUNDAS  AXE  WORKS, 

DUNDAS,  CANADA. 

P.  Bertram,  Manager. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Chopping 
Axes,  making  a  specialty  of  quality  and 
finish. 


BABBITT  METAL. 

ALONZO  W.  SPOONER, 

PORT  HOPE 

ONT. 

Manufacturer     of  Copperine 

Box- 

Metal,    Nicoluminam  Babbitt 

Metal, 

Tinsmiths'   Solder  and  Phenyle 

Disin- 

fectant. 

BAGS. 

JOHN  DICK  Limited, 

77  York  Street,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers    of    Jute  and 

Cotton 

Bags,  Hessians,  Twines,  Etc. 

THE  DOMINION  BAG  CO.,  Limited., 

MONTREAL. 

Bags  of  every  description  in  Cotton  and 
Jute.  Printing  a  Specialty.  Importers 
of  Twine,  Hessians,  Burlaps,  etc. 

Cable  Address — "Dombay." 


BOATS. 


H.  E.  GIDLEY  &  CO., 

PENETANGUISHENE,  ONT.,  CAN. 

The  largest  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  of  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Steam  and  Gasoline  Launches,  &c.  Home 
and  Foreign  Trade  solicited. 


BOILERS— WATER  TUBE. 


GEORGE  BRUSH. 

34  King  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Boilers,  Mar- 
ine and  Stationary,  and  Kingsley  Pat- 
ent Water  Tube  Boilers,  the  best  and 
most  economical  boiler  in  the  market. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  AMES-HOLDEN   CO.   of  MONT- 
REAL, Ltd.        MONTREAL,  aUE. 

Boots  and  Shoes.    Sole  selling  agents 
for  the  Granby  Rubber  Company. 
Branches — St.    John,    N.B.;  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ;  Vancouver,  B.C. ; 
Victoria,  B.C. 


BOXES. 


G.  &  J.  ESPLIN, 

Office,  120  Duke  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Box  Manufacturers, 

Lumber  Merchants, 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills. 


The   WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO,  Canada. 

Walking,  Sulky  and  Gang  Ploughs,  suitable  for 
all  soils;  Land  and  Lawn  Rollers ;  Scufflers. 

Manure  Spreaders,  all  sizes. 

Harrows,  drag  and  disc.  Wheelbarrows. 

Pneumatic  Delivery  Straw  Cutter,s,  unlimited 
capacity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRONWORK. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head  Office  and  Works,  TORONTO,  Ont. 
District  Offices:  Montreal,  Halifax,  Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Rossland, 
Calgary. 

Beams,  Channels,  Columns,  Angles,  Grills, 
Fences,  Bailings,  Bank  Fittings,  etc.  De- 
signs sent  on  application. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


CANADA  CYCLE  &  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO  JUNCTION,  CAN. 

Maniifacturers  of  Bicycles,  Motor  Vehi- 
cles and  Bicycle  accessories.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

Western  LTnion  and  A.  1  Code  used. 


THE  CANADA  JUTE  CO.,  Limited, 

492  William  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Jute  and  Cotton  Bags. 
Importers  of  Twines,  Hessians,  Bag- 
gings, etc. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Calendar,"  Mont- 
real. 


BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Counters,  Screens  and 
Metal  Work  for  same;  Standing  Desks, 
Dado,  Doors  and  General  Interior  Fin- 
ish; Store  Fixtures. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


SAMUEL  MAY  &  CO., 

102-104  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Billiard  Table  Makers. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Ball  Turners. 

Billiard  Cue  Makers. 

Billiard  Cloth  Importers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

135-151  Duke  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wood  Packing  Boxes 
of  every  description. 
Wood  Printers. 

Telephone  Main  30. 


BRASS  GOODS 


THE  GARTH  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of  MONTREAL. 

Brass  and  Iron  Goods  for  Plumbers, 

Gas  and  Steamfitters. 

Fire  and  Water  Department  Supplies. 

Ornamental    Brass    Work,    Gas  and 

Electric  Fixtures. 


THE  LONDON  BRASS  WORKS  COMPANY  Limited 

London,      -     -  Ont. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade  Steam  Valves,  Steam  Stop 
Cocks,  Waterworks  Supplies,  Compression 
Bibbs;  also  Walter's  Patent  Renewable 
Seat  and  Disc  Valves,  Brass  Castings,  etc. 
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BRASS  GOODS— Continued. 


CANNERS'  SUPPLIES. 


CEMENT—  Continued. 


THE  ROBERT  MITCHELL  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for 
plumbers,  gas  and  steamfitters.  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 
Brass  and  Iron  Work. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

443  Talbot  St.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Globe  and 
Gate  Valves,  and  a  full  line  of  up-to- 
date  Plumbers'  and  Steam  Fitters' 
Goods,  and  all  kinds  of  Special  Brass 
Goods.  Telephone  176. 


THE  JAMES   MORRISON  BRASS 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 
89  to  97  Adelaide  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Iron  Goods 
for  Engineers  and  Plumbers;  Locomo- 
tive and  Marine  Brass  Work;  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixtures.  Telephone  Main  3836. 


PENBERTHY  INJECTOR  CO.,  Limited, 
WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "Penberthy"  Auto- 
matic Injectors,  XL-96  Ejectors,  Brass 
Oilers  and  Lubricators,  Water  Gauges 
and  Gauge  Cocks,  Air  Cocks,  etc. 


BREWERS. 


E.  L.  DREWRY 

REFINED  ALE 

(Registered) 

REDWOOD  LAGER 
FAVORITE  BRANDS 
WINNIPEG  MANITOBA 

BRIDGES— STEEL. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  OlRces— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Highway  and  Railroad— We  are  prepared  to 
submit  estimates  on  the  oonstruotion  and  erec- 
tion of  any  steel  structures  of  this  nature. 


The  CANADIAN  BRIDGE  CO.,  Limited, 
WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Buildings,  Roof 
Trusses,  Railway  and  Highway  Bridges, 
and  Structural  Steel  and  Iron  Work  of 
all  descriptions. 

Estimates  furnished  upon  application. 


CANNED  GOODS. 


CANADIAN  CANNERS,  Limited, 
Business  Offices,  HAMILTON,  Canada. 

Packers  of  High  Grade  Canned  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meats,  Soups,  Catsups,  .Jams, 
etc.  30  factories  operated  and  located 
throughout  Ontario,  the  Garden  of  Can- 
ada. 


THE  NORTON  MFG.  CO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Fruit,  Paint,  Lard  and  Baking  Powder 
Cans.    Wire  and  Bar  Solder. 
Capacity  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand cans  daily.  Correspondence  solicited 

CANOES. 

PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.,  Ltd. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA. 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canoes, 
Skiffs,  Launches  and  anything  that 
floats. 

Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 


The  LAKEFIELD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  Limited,  LAKEFIELD,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Monarch  Brand" 
Portland  Cement.  Used  largely  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  leading  cor- 
porations and  contractors. 


CHEESE. 


A.  F.  MacLAREN  IMPERIAL 

CHEESE  CO'Y.,  Limited, 
51  Colborne  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  MacLaren's  Imperial 
Cheese  and  agents  for  Grocers'  Special- 
ties.   Correspondence  solicited. 
Cable  Address.  "Dairymaid,"  Toronto. 


CARPETS. 


CHEMICALS. 


THE  TORONTO  CARPET  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  Whole-Carpets,  Bodies, 
Borders, and  Stairs. 

Axminster  (reversible)  Whole-Carpets  and 
Rugs. 

Smyrna  Whole-Carpets  and  Rugs. 

Ingrain  Art-Squares  and  ■!  x  1  Piece  Carpets. 


THE  CANADA  CHEMICAL 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED. 
Offices  and  Works:  LONDON.  Ware- 
houses: Toronto  and  Montreal. 

CHEMICALS  of  commercial  and  chem- 
ically pure  quality;  for  all  industrial 
and  teelmical  reqitirements. 


CARRIAGES. 


J.   B.   ARMSTRONG   MFG.,   CO.,  Ltd. 

The  Guelph  Carriage  Goods  Co. 

Established      GUELPH,  Canada,  i™-*'^^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  jiRMSTRONG  PINE 
FINISHED  CARRIAGES. 
A  -wholesale  trade  done  throTigh  dealers  for  Home 
and  Export.     Catalogue  on  application.  Cable 
address — "  Armstrong, "  Guelph.    ABC  Code. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Supplies  for  manufacturers  in  every  line 
at  closest  prices. 


CHILDREN'S  VEHICLES. 


1  THE  WM.  GRAY  &  SONS  CO.,  LTD., 

1  Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Carriages  and  Sleighs. 
CHATHAM.  WINNIPEG. 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.  OTTAWA. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Reed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


CARRIAGE  AXLES  &  SPRINGS.     COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


GUELPH  SPRING  AND  AXLE  MFG. 
CO.,  Limited,     GUELPH,  ONT. 
Established  1872. 
"Anchor    Brand"    Carriage    Axles  and 
Springs,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 
TORONTO, 

If  you  would  keep  posted  as  to  Canada's 
develoisment,  you  should  read  The 
Monetary  Times. 

$2.00  per  annum. 


CASTINGS— STEEL. 


CONFECTIONERS'  MACHINERY. 


MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Castings  (Acid 
open  Hearth  System),  Springs,  Frogs, 
Switches,  Signals  for  Steam  and  Electric 
Railways. 

Canal  Bank,  Point  St.  Charles, 

MONTREAL. 


FLETCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Onyx,  Marble  and  Silver-Plated  Soda 
Water  Fountains;  Bakers',  Confection- 
ers', and  Cooks'  Tools,  Machines,  Uten- 
sils and  Supplies;  Waxed  Paper  Julep 
Straws. 


CEMENT. 


CONTRACTORS'  MACHINERY. 


THE  HANOVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CO.,  Limited. 

HANOVER,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Saugeen," 
a  high-grade  Portland  Cement. 


M.  BEATTY  &  SONS, 

WELLAND,  ONTARIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Shovels, 
Dredges,  Ditchers,  Derricks,  Hoisting 
Engines,  Hoisting  Machinery,  Stone 
Derrick  Irons.  Centrifugal  Pumps,  and 
otlier  machinery  for  Contractors'  use. 
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COPPER  WORK. 


THE  BOOTH  COPPER  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Coppersmiths  and  Metal  Spinners. 
Brewers',  Distillers'  and  Confectioners' 
Copper  Work. 


COULTER  &  CAMPBELL, 

155-157  George  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Distillers',  Brewers' 
and  Confectioners'  Copper  and  Brass 
Work,  Marine,  Dyers',  and  Varnish, 
Copper  and  Brass  Work.  Metal  spin- 
ning work  to  order. 


CORDAGE. 


SHURLY  &  DERRETT, 

Dovercourt  Twine  Mills, 

Bloor  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Cotton,  Jute,  Hemp, 
and  Flax  Twines;  Cotton  Rope,  Clothes 
Lines,  Fish  Lines,  Tennis  Nets,  etc. 


DISTILLERS. 


HIRAM  "WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

And  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City,  Victoria,  B.C. 
"Canadian  Club"  Whisky. 


DYERS  AND  FINISHERS. 


THE  MERCHANTS  DYEING  AND 
FINISHING  CO.,  Limited, 

Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 
Dyers  and  Finishers  of  all  classes  of 
Woollen  or  Half-Wool  Dress  Goods, 
whether  made  in  Canada  or  Europe. 
Also  Japanese  Silks. 


DYESTUFFS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Aniline  and  Alizarine  Colors;  Dyewoods. 
Extracts,  etc. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Factory— Peterboro.  District  Offices— Mont- 
real, Halifax,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Rosslaud,  Calgary. 

Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds— Power,  Lighting',  Rail- 
way. 


CANADIAN  WESTINGHOUSE  CO.,  LTD. 

General  Offices  and  Works  —  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Sales  Offices  —  Montreal,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Halifax. 
Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Apparatus 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  Air  Brakes. 


ELEVATORS. 


CANADIAN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Ltd 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Class  Electric, 
Hydraulic,  Power  and  Hand  Elevators, 
Dumb  Waiters,  Hoisting  Machinery. 


ENAMELLED  WARE. 


KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Enameled  Sheet  Metal  Ware  ;  Stamped  Ware ; 
Sheet  Steel ;  Galvanized,  Japanned  and  Copper 
Ware;  Stove  Shovels;  Stove  Boards;  Oil 
Stoves  ;  Oilers ;  Spoons  ;  Lanterns,  and  Wire 
Goods. 

Cable  Address,  "  Metalsdon,  Toronto." 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


THE  POLSON  IRON  WORKS, 
TORONTO. 

Engineers,    Boilermakers,    Steel  Ship- 
builders, Builders  in  Canada  of  the  Yar- 
row and  Moscher  Water  Tube  Boilers. 
Works  and  Office,  Esplanade  St.  East. 


J.  &  R.  WEIR, 

Nazareth  &  Brennan  Streets, 

MONTREAL. 

Engineers,  Boilermakers  and  Machin- 
ists. 

Steel  Boat  Builders. 


P>XGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS. 

GEIP  LIMITED,  TOKOH'TO  and  MONTREAL; 

Designers,  Engravers. 

High-class  Halftone  Engravings,  Wood 

Engravings,  Photo-Engravings. 

Boolclets,  Catalogues,  Calenders 

Designed  and  Manufactured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    for  manufacturers' 

catalogues  and  general  advertising. 
WOOD  ENGRAVING,  ZINC  ETCHINGS, 
HALF-TONE  AND  COLOR  PLATES. 
A  card  will  bring  a  representative. 
The  TORONTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Ltd., 
82-94  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 


ENVELOPES. 


THE  BARBER  &  ELLIS  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO. 

Envelopes  of  every  quality  and  size. 
The  largest  output  in  the  Dominion. 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO. 

Make  Envelopes  in  all  qualities  and 
sizes.  Are  specialists  in  all  manufac- 
tures of  paper. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES, 

62  Church  St.,  TORONTO. 

Is  well  known  for  its  fearless  treatment 
of  Wrong  Financial  Methods. 
Best  Medium  for  Advertising  all  Kinds 
of  Investments. 


FOUNDRY  FACINGS  &  SUPPLIES 


THE  HAMILTON  FACING  MILL  CO., 
Ltd.,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

We  handle  everything  used  in  a  Foun- 
dry. 

Write  for  prices. 


FUEL. 


THE  STANDARD  FUEL  CO., 

TORONTO. 

Importers 
All-rail  Coal. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 


FURNITURE. 


THE  GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd., 
WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Pews,  Rails,  Screens, 
and  Platform  and  Chancel  Furniture; 
Model  Automatic  Desks  and  Teachers' 
Desks;  Lecture  Room  Chairs,  Settees. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO. 

Letter  Files,  Cabinets,  Supplies,  Office 
Desks,  School  Desks,  etc.,  Metallic 
Vault  and  Library  Furniture,  Trucks. 


FURNITURE— REED  &  RATTAN. 


THE  GENDRON  MFG.  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Makers  of  Children's  Vehicles,  Keed  and 
Rattan  Furniture. 


FURS,  GLOVES  AND  HATS. 


J.  ARTHUR  PAQUET,  QUEBEC,  P.Q., 
Dyer  and  Dresser. 

Importer  and  Exporter  of  Raw  Skins. 

Also  Manufacturer  of  Furs,  Gloves, 
Mitts,  Moccasins,  Snow-shoes,  and  Im- 
porter of  Hats  and  Caps. 


GLASS. 


TORONTO  PLATE   GLASS  IMPORT- 
ING CO., 

135  to  143  Victoria  St.,  TORONTO. 

— Headquarters — 
Wire  Glass  for  Fire-proof  Windows. 
All    kinds    Plate    and    other  Window 
Glass. 
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GLOBE  AND  GATE  VALVES 


THE  KERR  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
Manufacturers  WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 

Corporation  Water  Works  Pumps  and 
Hydrants. 

Brass  and  Iron  Gate  Valves. 
Brass  Globe  and  Padiator  Valves. 
Wiite  for  Catalogue. 


GLUE. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Furnish  best  value  in  Canadian  make, 
graded  to  exactly  suit  particular  re- 
quirements. 


HARD  WAEE— BUILDERS '. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Rim  and 
Mortise    Locks,    Knobs,  Escutcheons, 
Door  Bells,  Butts,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogue  on  application. 
Correspondence  invited. 


HARNESS. 


H.  LAMONTAGNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Harness,  Col- 
lars, Saddles,  Horse  Blankets,  Trunks,  Valises, 
Travelling  Bags,  Dealers  in  Leather,  Shoe 
Findings,  and  Saddlery  Hardware. 


HEATING  BOILERS. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

"Daisy"  Hot  Water  Heater.  "Gem"  Hot 
Water  Heater.    "Gem"  Steam  Heater. 
"Daisy"  Bath  Heater. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


HORSE  NAILS. 


CANADA  HORSE  NAIL  COMPANY,  Montreal 

ESTALILISHID  lSli5.  TUADE  C  MARK 

Manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  exclusively. 
All  hot-forged  from  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel, 

and  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world. 
Samples  and  quotations  on  application.  Ship- 
ments arranged  anywhere. 

Telosrain  Codu "Wosturn  Union."        Address;  — "Ailaiiac' 


INTERIOR  WOOD  WORK. 

THE  CHAS.  ROGERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Bank  and  Office  Fittings,  Mantels,  Fur- 
niture and  Upholstery. 


IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

THE  MONTREAL  ROLLING  MILLS  CO. 
MONTREAL. 

Mnfrs.  of  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Wrought  Pipe, 
Cut  and  Wire  Nails,  Staples,  Pressed  and 
Ry.  Spikes,  Wire,  Horse  Shoes,  Horse 
Nails,  Lead  Pipe,  White  Lead,  Shot, 
Putty,  Tacks,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets, 
Washers. 


JEWELLERY. 


JOHN  WANLESS  &  CO., 
Established  1840.  TORONTO. 
Manufacturers    of     Rings,  Brooches, 
Watch    Chains,    Medals,    Class  Pins, 
Lockets,  Cuff  Links,  and  Fine  Diamond 
and  Pearl  Jewellery. 


LEATHER. 


CLARKE  &  CLARKE,  Limited, 
(Established  1S52.)  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Leather  Manufacturers— Colored  Sheep- 
slvins,  Glazed  Sheep  Kid,  Napa  Button 
Fly,  Bookbinders'  and  Fancy  Leather, 
Skivers,  Fleshes,  Russets,  "Velvet  Art 
Leather,  anc  Sranish  Furniture  Roans. 

Montreal— 59  St.  Peter  St.  Quebec— 492  St. 
ValierSt.   Cable  Address—"  Clarkes,  Toronto.'' 


A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

(Estab.  1852.)  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Colt,  Glazed  Kid, 
Dice  and  D  ull  Calf ,  Gloves,  Mitts  and  Moccasins. 
Works-613-617  Eastern  Ave. 
Montreal  Agency— 59  St.  Peter  Street. 
Quebec  Agency— 492  St.  Valier  Street. 
Cable  address,  "  Arc,"  Toronto. 


LEATHERS— FANCY. 


WICKETT  &  CRAIG,  Limited, 

Don  Esplanade,  Front  St.  E., 
(Estab.  1871.)         TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Leathers, 
Bag,  Bookbinders',  Bridle,  Saddle,  and  Shoe 
Leathers. 

Western  Union  and  Widebrook  Codes. 
Cable  Address,  "  Wickraig,  Toronto." 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


THE  HARRIS  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 
68  Wellington  Place,  TORONTO. 

General  Lithographers  and  Engravers. 
Show  Cards,  Catalogue  Covers,  Labels, 
Etc. 


THE  DAVID  SMITH  ENG.  &  LITHO.  CO., 

(Formerly  of  Rolph,  Smith  &  Co.), 
56-58-60  CHURCH  STREET. 
Adjoining  Toronto  Railway  Chambers. 
Engravers  and  Lithographers.    Bank  and 
Commercial    Stationers,  Manufacturers 
of  High  Class  Calendars  and  Advertising 
Novelties. 


THE    TORONTO  LITHOGRAPHING 

CO.,  Limited. 
King  Street  West,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Lithographers  and  Engravers  by  all 
processes.  Mantifaeturers  of  High-Class 
Advertising  Novelties.  Map  Engravers 
and  Fine  Art  Printers,  etc.,  etc. 


MARBLE. 


THE  FORSYTH  GRANITE  AND 
MARBLE  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Marble  of  all  kinds  for  interior  decora- 
tion and  sanitary  purposes.  Mosaic  and 
tiles.  Granite  work  and  granolithic 
sidewalks. 


METALS. 


THE  CANADA  METAL  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Babbitt,  Solder,  Lead  Pipe,  Traps,  Elec- 
trical Zincs,  and  carry  in  stock  Pig  Lead, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Copper,  Bismuth,  Phos- 
phor Tin,  Aluminum. 


OILS. 


McARTHUR,  CORNEILLE  &  CO., 
MONTREAL. 

Linseed,  Cotton  Seed,  Olive  and  Castor 
Oils;  Neatsfoot,  Sperm,  Seal,  Whale  and 
Cod  Oils;  also  Mineral  Oils  and  Greases 
of  all  sorts. 


THE  BEAVER  OIL  CO., 

Office— 745  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL. 
Factory— OUTREMONT  JUNCTION. 

Manufacturers  of  Boiler  Compound, 
Cylinder,  Engine,  Machine,  Harness  and 
Leather  Oils. 


OIL  CLOTHS  &  LINOLEUMS. 


THE  DOMINION  OIL  CLOTH  CO.,  Ltd., 
MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Plain  and  Printed  Linoleums 
and  Oil  Cloths  of  every  description.  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  Table  Oil  Cloth,  Carriage  Oil  Cloth, 
Enamelled  Oil  Cloth,  Stair  Oil  Cloth,  etc. 

Decorative  Burlaps,  double  sized  and  oil 
coated. 


ORGANS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Reed  Or- 
gans, Upright  and  Grand  Pianos,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.G.,  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


W.  DOHERTY  &  CO., 

1875    CLINTON,  CANADA.  1903 

Manufacturers   of   the  Famous  High- 

Grade  Doherty  Organ. 

European     Representative  —  W.  W. 

Clarry,  12    Lancelots    Hey,  Liverpool, 

England. 


GODERICH  ORGAN  CO., 

GODERICH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade,  Fine  Tone  Reed 
Organs,  Piano  Stools,  Music  Cabinets,  Office 
Desks,  Closet  Seats.  For  export  and  home  trade. 

Agencies  —  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town. 


PAINT  &  VARNISH  MAKERS. 


ANDREW  MUIRHEAD, 

82  Bay  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturer  of  Paints,  ground  in  Oil,  Water, 
and  Japan.  Putty,  Varnishes,  Japans,  Enamels, 
Builders',  Manufacturers'  and  Painters  Sup- 
plies. Importer  of  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 
Deaf ening  Quilt,  &c.,  &c. 
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PAINT  AND  VARNISH— Co ». 


HENDERSON  &  POTTS,  LTD., 
HALIFAX  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

HENDERSON  &  POTTS  CO.,  LTD., 
MONTREAL  AND  WINNIPEG. 

Paint,  Color,  and  Varnisli  Manufacturers. 


ISLAND  CITY  PAINT  &  VARNISH 
WORKS. 

Makers  of  Permanent  Reds,  Greens,  and 
Yellows,  Carriage  Varnishes,  Wagon  Var- 
nishes, Furniture  Varnishes,  Japans, 
Finest  Ground  Colors  in  Oil  or  Japan. 

P.  D.  DODS  &  CO., 
MONTREAL   TORONTO  VANCOUVER 


PAFEIt—Coufiinird. 


THE  ROLLAND  PAPER  COMPANY, 
QUEBEC,  MONTREAL  and  TORONTO. 

High-Grade  Paper  Makers. 
Makers   of  "Superfine  Linen  Record," 
"Canadian  Linen  Ledger,"  "Earnscliffe 
Linen  Bond."    Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900. 


PATENTS— LEGAL. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO., 
Head  Office,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Also  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Patent  Barristers,  Solicitors  and  Ex- 
perts. Trade  Marks,  Designs  and  Copy- 
rights Registered. 


A.  RAMSAY  &  SON, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacture  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Import  Glass,  Brushes,  Artists'  Mater- 
ials, Painters'  Tools,  etc. 


CHAS.  H.  RICHES, 

Canada  Life  Bldg.,  TORONTO. 

Solicitor  of  Patents,  Expert  and  Coun- 
sellor in  Patent  Causes. 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  De- 
sign Patents  procured  in  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries. 


THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

Largest  Paintand  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W  orld 
Cleveland  New  York  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Newark       Los  Angeles 

Kansas  City    Boston        San  Diego 
Montreal        Toronto  Winnipeg 
Minneapolis        London,  Eng. 


PAPER. 


WM.  BARBER  &  BROS., 

GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

Paper  Makers. 


THE  RIORDON  PAPER  MILLS, 

Limited, 

Merritton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Merritton  Mill— News  Paper,  Hanging 
Paper,  Wrapping  Paper  and  Building 
Paper,  and  Sulphite  Pulp. 
Hawkesbury  Mill— Sulphite  Pulp. 


RIDOUT  &  MAYBEE, 
TORONTO,  OTTAWA,  WASHINGTON. 

Solicitors  of  Home  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  Designs. 
Handbook  of  Patent  Law,  etc.,  sent  free 
on  application. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Manufacturing  Pharmacists  and 
Biologists. 
Laboratories  and  General  Offices, 

WALKERVILLE,  ONT. 
Eastern  Depot,  378  St.  Paul  St., 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 


PIANOS. 


THE  BELL  PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO.,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Upright 
and  Grand  Pianos,   Reed   Organs,  and 
Automatic  Piano  and  Organ  Players. 
Branches  at  49  Holborn  Viaduct.  Lon- 
don, E.G.:  15  Bridge  St.,  Sydney.  N.S.W. 


THE  TORONTO  PAPER  MFG.  CO., 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

Makers  of  Super  Book. 
Envelope  and  Writing  Paper. 
Colored  Flats  and  Linen  Ledgers. 


PAPERr-LINEN  AND  LEDGER. 


SPECIFY 


for  your  Catalogues, 
Booklets  and  up- 
to-date  Advertis- 
ing Matter. 


RITCHIE  &  RAMSAY,  Limited, 

84  Wellington  St.  West.         Toronto,  Canada. 


PAREPl 


GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Ltd., 

69-75  Sherbourne  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Grand 
and  Upright  Pianofortes. 


PIANO  &  ORGAN  SUPPLIES. 


THE  OTTO  HIGEL  CO.,  Limited, 
Mechanical  Experts  and  Manufacturers 
of.  Special  Machinery,  Piano  Actions, 
Keys  and  Hammers,  Organ  Keys,  Reeds 
and  Boards. 

Head  Office  and  Factory — Cor.  King  and 
Bathurst  Sts.,  Toronto  Canada. 


PIPE  &  BOILER  COVERINGS. 


MICA  BOILER  COVERING  CO.,  Limited, 
86-92  Ann  St.,  Montreal. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Mica  Coverings 
for  Steam,  Hot  and  Cold  Water  Pipes, 
Boilers,  Flues,  etc,  Refrigerating  Plants, 
Dealers  in  Engineers'  Sunplies. 


PLOWS. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS. 

Plows — Walking,  Gang,  Sulky. 
For  Canadian  and  Foreign  Trade. 

AURORA    (near  Toronto), 
CANADA. 


POWDERS,  MUCILAGE,  ETC. 

AULD  MUCILAGE  CO., 

17  Bleury  St.,  MONTREAL. 

Premium  Mucilage,  best  made.  Lithograms 
and  Lithogram  Composition.  Acme  Cleansing 
and  Washing  Powder.  Coal  Saving  and  Smoke 
Consuming  Compound,  safe.  English  Boiler 
Purger,  best  in  market.  English  BeltingSyrup, 
saves  Belts.  Dealers  in  Pulp  and  Paper. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 


THE  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Ltd., 
265-283  King  St.  W.  TORONTO. 

Babbitt  Metal,  Lead  Pipe,  Lead  Traps, 
Lead  Shot,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Ja- 
pan; Putty,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  White 
Lead,  Metals,  Painters'  and  Plumbers' 
Supplies,  Saws  and  Varnishes. 


ONTARIO  LEAD  &  WIRE  CO.,  LTD., 

General  Office,  59  Richmond  St.  East,  j 
TORONTO.  : 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Plumbers'  | 
Supplies,    Steamfitters'    Supplies,    Iron  | 
Pipe  and  Fittings,  Valves,  Tools;  Lead 
Pipe,  Lead  Traps,  White  Lead,  Putty, 
Wire  Nails  and  Shot.  ( 


PPTXTING  &  LITHOGRAPHING. 


THE  SOUTHAM  PRINTING  &  LITHO- 
GRAPHING CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printing  of  all  descriptions,  Lithograph- 
ing of  all  highest  grades,  Varnished 
Labels  a  Specialty,  Cigar  Labels,  Barrel 
Labels,  Catalogue  Covers,  Hangers  and 
Special  Calendars.    "We  sell  by  Mail." 


PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 


DOUGLAS  FORD  &  CO.,  ■ 
Cor.  Simcoe  and  Adelaide, 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Equipped  for  anything  in  Printing.  '' 
Newest  Designs  in  Types  and  Borders,  i 
Promptness  and  Reasonable  Prices.  I 
Telephone,  Main  3130. 


THE  MILN-BINGHAM  PRINTING  CO., 
TORONTO. 

Are  the  Dominion's  Best  Printers. 
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PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING— CoH.     RIVETS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


SCALES. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 
OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

In  addition  to  printing  and  publisliing 
The  Monetary  Times,  we  print:  Canadian 
Engineer,  Canadian  Churchman,  Journal 
of  Fabrics,  Contract  Record,  Canada 
Lumberman,  Architect  and  Builder,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  But  catalogue  and 
book  work  is  our  specialty. 


PRINTING. 


R.  G.  McLEAN, 

PRINTERS, 

TORONTO. 


26-34 
Lombard  Street, 


PULLETS. 


DODGE  MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd., 
TORONTO. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Dodge  Patented 
Wood  Split  Pulleys  with  standardized 
interchangeable  bushing  system.  Capa- 
city 300  pulleys  per  day. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


CANADA  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Head    Office    and    Works— TORONTO, 
ONT.    District  Offices— Montreal,  Hali- 
fax, Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Van- 
couver, Rossland. 

Steam  and  Power  Pumps  of  every 
description  for  all  services. 


RADIATORS. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Hamilton  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam» 

Catalogue  on  application. 
We  invite  correspondence. 


TAYLOR-FORBES  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
GUELPH,  ONT. 

Sovereign  Radiators  for  Hot  Water  or 
Steam  Heating. 
Prices  on  application. 
- — We  also  make  Hot  Water  Boilers.  — ■ 


KAILROAD  &  CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES 


Oe  TORONTO  PRESSED  STEEL  CO., 
Ltd.,  TORONTO,  Canada. 

Wheel  and  Drag  Scrapers. 
Railroad  Ploughs,  all  kinds. 

Railroad  Dump  Carts,  li  yds.  to  10  yds.  capacity. 
Dump  Carts  and  Dump  Wagons. 
Wheelbarrows  and  Trucks,  every  description. 
Prompt  Delivery     "All  Canadian  Made." 


REFRIGERATORS. 


THE   LINDE   BRITISH  REFRIGERA- 
TION CO.  OF  CANADA.  Ltd. 
Manufacturers  of  Refrigerating  and  Ice 
Making   Machines   for  Meat  Packers, 
Dairies,  Cold  Stores,  etc. 
Head  Office— Coristine  Building, 

St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


THE  PARMENTER  &  BULLOCH  CO.,  Ltd. 
GANANOQUE,  ONT. 

Iron  and  Copper  Rivets,  Iron  and  Copper  Burrs, 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivets,  \\  ire  Nails, 
Copper  and  Steel  Boat  and  Canoe  Nails, 
Escutcheon  Pins,  Leather  Shoe  and  Overshoe 
Buckles,  Bit  Braces,  Felloe  Plates. 


THE  GURNEY  SCALE  CO., 

Established  1856. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Scales  and 
Trucks. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY.       SCREWS  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS. 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  MACHINERY  CO., 
Ltd. 

John  Challen,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

144  York  St.,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 

"  CHAMPION  "  Road  Graders,  Rook  Crushers, 
Road  Rollers,  Street  Cleaners,  Macadam 
Spreaders,  Road  Plows,  Wheel  and  Drag 
Scrapers,  etc. 


RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  MONTREAL. 
Sole  makers  of  the  Celebrated  "Cana- 
dian" Rubbers,  for  over  50  years  the  in- 
spiration of  the  trade  for  "Looks"  and 
"Wear."  Special  attention  given  to  the 
Export  trade. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
"Maltese  Cross"  and  "Lioa"  Brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 


RUBBER  MECHANICAL  GOODS. 


THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF 

MONTREAL. 
Branches  at  HALIFAX,  MONTREAL, 
TORONTO,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER- 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  High-Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  Belting.  Hose. 
Packing,  Light  Mechanical  and  Moulded 
Rubber     Goods,     Druggists'  Sundries, 


The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal — 
( Continued. ) 

Sporting  and  Slationers'  Goods,  Horse 
Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic,  for  Automobiles,  Carriages, 
and  Bicycles,  Carriage  Cloth,  Clothing, 
and  Proofing,  Plumbers'  Goods,  Patent 
Tiling.    Everything  in  Rubber  Specialties. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 
for  Mechanical  Purposes,  Rubber  Belting, 
Packing-,  Water  Hose,  Steam  Hose,  Air  Drill 
Hose,  Brewers  Hose.  "  Maltese  Cross "  Car- 
bolized  Rubber  Fire  Hose,  Solid  and  Pneumatic 
Tires. 


SAWS. 


SAWS. 

If  the  Maple  Leaf  is  on  your  Saw',  it 
is  a  guarantee  that  you  have  the  best. 

Manufactured  only  by 

SHURLEY  &  DIETRICH, 
GALT,  ONT, 


THE  CANADA  SCREW  CO., 
HAMILTON, 

Wood  Screws,  Wire,  in  coils  and 
straight  lengths,  Wire  Nails,  Stove  and 
Tire  Bolts,  Rivets,  Machine  Screws, 
Nuts,  Burrs,  Bright  Wire  Goods,  etc.. 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 


A.  MATTHEWS, 

TORONTO. 

Slate  and  Metal  Roofing,  Sheet  Metal 
Work,  Exhaust  Fans  and  Piping. 


SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 


THE  STANDARD  SHIRT  CO.,  Limited, 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Shirts,  Collar^,  Cuffs, 
Overalls,  etc. 


TRADE  /7,  y  nV  )MARK 

SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS 

Made  by 

The  WILLIAMS,  GREENE  &  ROME  CO., 
BERLIN,  ONT. 


SHOES. 


GEO.  A.  SLATER, 

Shoemaker,  MONTREAL. 

Goodyear  Welts  Exclusively. 
Men's,  Boys'  and  Women's. 

Factory  capacity  1,000  pairs  per  day. 


SILVERSMITHS. 


THE  HEMMING  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Manufacturers  of  Enamelled  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  gold,  silver  and  metal  for  Sou- 
venirs, Secret  Societies,  Clubs,  Schools,  &c., 
also  Sterling  Silver  Souvenir  Spoons,  Belt 
Buckles,  Trays  and  Novelties.  Presentation 
Medals  for  all  purposes. 


RODEN  BROS., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  Table  and  Hollow 
Ware,  Enamelled  Belt  Buckles,  Brooches 
and  Novelties,  Medals,  Badges  and  Col- 
lege Pins.  Staple  Silverware  of  all 
classes. 
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SILVERSMITHS  —  Con. 


STANDARD  SILVER  CO.,. 

31  to  43  Hayter  St., 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 
Electro-Silver  Plated  Wares.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  catalogue. 


THE  TORONTO  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 
Ltd. 

Factories  &  Salesrooms,  TORONTO,  Can. 

Silversmiths  and  Manufacturers  of  Electro 
Silver  Plate  of  every  description. 

E.  G.  GOODEKHAM, 

Managing  Director. 


SKEWERS. 


JOHN  HARRISON  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd., 
OWEN  SOUND,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  strictly  No.  1  quality 
Butchers'  Skewers  and  Sectional  Re- 
versible Blocks. 


SOIL  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS. 


TORONTO  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Limited, 
Jefferson  and  Pardee  Avenues, 

and  Liberty  St.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Soil  Pipe  and  Fit- 
tings, Sinks  and  Boiler  Stands.  Tele- 
phone, Park  335. 


WARDEN,  KING  &  SON,  Limited, 
Manufacturers, 

MONTREAL. 

Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Steam  Fittings, 

Stable  Fixtures. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  % 


STEEL. 

THOMAS  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited, 
MONTREAL  STEEL  WORKS,  Limited, 

Agents  for  Canada. 
"Speedicut"    High    Speed    Steel,  Tool 
Steel,  Axe  Steel,  Saw  Steel,  Files,  Etc. 
A  large  stock  carried  in  our  waiehouse. 
86  McGill  Street,  MONTREAL. 


STEEL  STAMPS  &  DIE  SINKING. 

HAMILTON  STAMP  &  STENCIL 
WORKS,  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

H.  Barnard,  Prop'r. 

Die  Sinkers  and  Stencil  Cutters.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  Canada  Stencil  Cutting 
Machine,  The  Canada  Cheque  Protector, 
Canada  Seal  Presses. 


STOVES. 


THE  GURNEY-TILDEN  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

We  are  makers  of  the  celebrated  "Sou- 
venir" Stoves  and  Ranges  for  wood  or 
coal,  etc.,  etc.  Catalogues  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  solicit  correspondence. 


STOVES— (7o7i.. 


THE  MOFFAT  STOVE  CO.,  Limited. 
WESTON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
NATIONAL  STOVES 

Are  the  latest  in  style  and  practical 
improvements  for  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or 
wood. 


THE  McCLARY  MFG.  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Enamel  and  Tinware  of  all  kinds,  and  dealers  in 
Metals,  Tinners '  Supplies,  and 

"  Everything  for  the  Tinshop." 

Head  Office  and  Works— LONDON,  Ont. 
Branches — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Hamilton. 


TENTS  AND  AWNINGS. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  SONS, 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Tents,  Awnings, 
Flags,  Sails,  Waterproof  Covers,  Cloth- 
ing, Coal  Bags,  Life  Belts,  Life  Buoys 
and  every  description  of  Camping  Goods. 
Tents  and  Camping  Outfits  to  rent. 


EDMONTON  TENT  &  MATTRESS  CO., 
EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Oldest  and  largest  company  in  the  North- West, 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of 
Tents,  Awnings,  Mattresses,  Flags,  Sails, 
Waterproof  Covers  and  Camp  Supplies.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Bo?:  i,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


SAWYER  &  MASSEY  CO.,  Limited, 
HAMILTON,  CAN. 

Separators,  Clover  HuUers  and  Attachments  of 
all  kinds.  Threshing  Engines,  Traction  and 
Portable,  Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Portable 
Saw  Mills  and  Saw  Mill  Engines.  Roadmaking 
Machinery,  Graders,  Scrapers,  Rollers,  etc. 


TRADE  JOURNALS. 


THE  MONETARY  TIMES  PTG.  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO. 
The  oldest,   most  influential  and  most 
widely-circulated  trade  journal  in  Canada. 
As  an  advertising  medium  its  value  is  well 
known. 


TRTTNKS  AND  BAGS. 


THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  OF  TORONTO,  Limited. 

Trunks  and  Travelling  Bags,  Telescope 
Cases,  Suit  Cases,  etc.  Steel  Sample 
Cases. 


J.  EVELEIGH  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 

Manufacturers  of  Travelling  Requisites 

of  every  description. 

Steel  Commercial  Trunks  a  specialty. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Limited, 

15  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 
Sole  dealers  in  "Underwood"  Type- 
writers; also  all  other  makes,  new  and 
second-hand;  manufacturers  of  new- 
style  duplicating  and  supplies.  Write 
for  price  list. 


VARNISHES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  VARNISH  &  COLOR 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes,  Ja- 
pans, Enamels,  etc. 


WAGONS  AND  CARTS. 


The  WILKINSON  PLOUGH  CO.,  Ltd., 

TORONTO,  Canada. 
Wagons,  a  full  line. 

The  West  Lorne  Wagon  Co.  controlled 
by  The  Wilkinson  Plough  Co.,  Ltd. 
Prices  on  application. 


WATCH  CASES. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CASE  CO., 
LTD.,         TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Largest  Watch  Case  Factory  in  the  British 
Empire.  Manufacturers  of  Gold,  Silver,  Gold- 
filled  and  Nickel  Watch  Cases  of  every  style 
and  size.  Goods  marketed  exclusively  through 
the  wholesale  trade.   Correspondence  solicited. 


WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 


GEO.  H.  HEES,  SON  &  CO., 

Limited. 

Manufacturers  of 
Window  Shades,  Upholstery  Goods,  Lace 
Curtains,  Curtain  Poles,  Fixtures,  etc. 

swrooms}  "1  ^AY  Street,  TORONTO. 


WIND  MILLS— STEEL. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.,  OF 
BRANTFORD,  Limited, 
BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 

Roller-Bearing  Galvanized  Wind  Mills,  Pump- 
ing and  Power,  Galvanized  Steel  Derricks  and 
Flag  Staffs,  Grain  Grinders.  Iron  and  Wood 
Pumps,  Water  Pipes  and  Tanks,  Custom 
Galvanizing. 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP 

CO.,  Limited, 

Atlantic  Ave.,  TORONTO. 

Manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Steel  and  Stand- 
.ard  Hall(  -iWind  Mills.  Pumps,  Tanks  (all 
sizes).  Grinders,  Water  Snpply  Material  of 
all  kinds.  Foundry  and  Galvanizing  orders 
promptly  attended  to. 


WIRE  WORK. 


THE  GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO 
WIRE,  IRON,  AND  BRASS  WORKS 
CO.,  Limited,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Established  1851.  Office,  117  King  St..  W. 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Work,  Ornamantal  Wrought 
Iron  Work,  Fencing,  Bank  and  Office  Railings, 
Window  Fixtures,  Elevator  Guards,  Mining 
Screens,  Riddles. 
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WOOL. 


E.  T.  CARTER  &  CO., 
83  and  85  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Wool — Domestic  and  Foreign. 
Cotton  and  Cotton  Warps. 


WOOLLENS. 


ROSAMOND  WOOLLEN  CO., 
ALMONTE,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Coatings, 
Suitings  and  Serges.  Fancy  Tweeds 
and  Overcoatings  in  Wool  only. 


WOOLLENS— Cow. 


THE  PARIS  WINCEY  MILLS  CO., 
PARIS,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  All-Wool  and  Union 
Flannels,  Coat  Linings,  Tweeds,  Serges, 
etc. 


NON-MEMBERS'  CARDS 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 
LIVERPOOL  REPRESENTATIVE. 

A.  H.  GARDNER,  Sole  Agent  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  Virginia  Hard- 
wood Mfg.  Co.  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
U.S.A.,  and  for  J.  Lewis  &  Son  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Nova  Scotia,  would  like  to  secure  for 
Great  Britain,  the  agency  of  one  of  two 
other  Canadian  Manufactories. 

Address — 37  Produce.  Exchange  Bldg. 
Victoria  St.,  Liverpool. 


GEORGE  RIDOUT  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENTS, 
DYERS  and  FINISHERS  of  VELVETEENS 
Department    A — Velveteens,  Embroideries, 

Hosiery,  Canvas,  Linings. 
Department  B— British  Xylonite,  Celluloid 

Combs,  etc. 
Department  C — Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf, 

Artists'  Colors,  Brushes,  Mathematical 

Instruments,  Pictures. 
Department  D — Feather  Dusters,  Wall  Paper 

Cleaners,  E.  Z.  Nail  Puller. 

Head  Office  77  York  St.,  TORONTO. 
Brancii  Offices— MONTREAL  &  WINNIPEG 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Agencies  Solicited. 


WINNIPEG  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

A.  W.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Warehousemen,    Customs    &  Distributing 
Agents,  151  BannatjTie  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Goods  intrusted  to  our  care  will  receive 
intelligent  and  careful  handling.    We  also 
attend  to  Distribution  of  shipments  in  car 
lots  or  packages.    This  affords  Shippers  the 
advantage  of  making  up  car  lots  and  pfac- 
ing  unsold  portion  in  our  warehouse  in  stor- 
age.   Our  rates  are  moderate  and  distribut- 
ing charges  equitable.    Advances  made  on 
consignmonts. 

RTOKARD  E.  COMVALIUS. 

IMPORTER  AND  EXPORTER, 
Wholesale  and  General  Commissioner, 

Agencies  Solicited,  Correspondence  Invited. 
Reference  given. 
P.  0.  Box  170. 

Paramaribo,  Suriname. 


MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
1  &  2  Pirie  Chambers,  Pirie  Street, 

ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
To  Canadian  Manufacturers: — We  shall 
be  pleased  to  act  as  your  agents  in  the 
State  of  South  Australia,  absolutely  on 
a  commission  basis,  and  are  in  a  good 
position  to  introduce  your  goods.  Sat- 
isfactory references  given,  and  corre- 
spondence invited. 

SURINAME. 

A  General  Commission  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Agent  of  Paramaribo,  Suriname,  de- 
sires to  represent  first-class  Canadian 
Houses  and  to  handle  their  goods  on  con- 
mission.  Full  lines  of  choice  samples  will 
facilitate  lucrative  trade. 

Correspondence  invited. 
Address  "Connection," 
c/o  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Ass'n, 
Toronto. 

JAMES  MUNGAL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION     AND     SHIPPING  MER- 
CHANTS. 
Dealers  in  Provisions,  Cocoa,  Sugar 
and  General  Merchandise. 
Cable  address   "Mungal,"   Trinidad. — Code 
in  use  A. B.C.  4th  edition,  and  Leibers. 
We  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Producers 
Manufacturers  and  Exporters,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  securing  representatives  or  con- 
signees, to  the  fact  that  our  place  of  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  central  in  the  city, 
and  that  we  give  prompt  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  introduction  and  disposal  of 
all  goods  consigned  to  us.  Moderate  rate  of 
commission  is  charged.    Highest  references 
furni-shcd. 

Correspondence  is   invited. — ■ 

JAMES  MUNGAL  &  CO. 
9  Almond  Walk, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 


INSURANCE. 


THE    CANADIAN    CASUALTY  AND 
BOILER  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Includes  besides  our  regular  inspection 
reports  the  free  use  of  our  Engineer's 
Advisory  Department,  covering  Economy 
in  Fuel,  Safety  in  Operation,  Plans 
and  Specifications,  Expert  Steam  Engine 
Indication.  Most  Liberal  Policies.  Free 
additional  Insurance  and  Indemnity  to. 
Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Head  Offices:  22-24  Adelaide  St.  East,. 
Toronto. 

A.  G.  C.  DiNNICK,  A.  M.  WiCKENS, 

Managing  Director.  Chief  Engineer. 
Phone,  Main,  4091. 


THE  GUARDIAN  ASSUllANCE  CO.. 
LIMITED,  OF  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

Subscribed  capital,  $10,000,000.00 
Paid-up  capital,  5,000,000.00 
Invested  funds  exceed  25,000,000.00 

ll.  M.  Lambert,  Manager  for  Canada. 

H.  D.  P.  Armstrong,  Gen.  Agent,  Toronto. 

The  most  easily  understood  Accident 
and  Sickness  Policies  are  issued  by  the 

CANADIAN  CASUALTY  AND  BOILER 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

22-24  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  C.  Dinnick,  Managing  Director. 
Brokers'  business  invited.    Phone,  Main 

4oni. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

We  are  continually  supplying  Technical' 
Books  for  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. It  pays  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Let  us  know  what  your  business  is  and  we- 
will  send  you  list  of  books  that  we  think 
will  help  you.  New  edition  of  Reed's  En- 
gineer's Handbood  ($4.00),  Foster's  Elec- 
trical Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  Kidder's  At, 
chitect's  Pocket  Book  ($5.00),  just  received.: 

F.  E.  GRAFTON  &  SONS, 

240  St.  James  St.,  MONTREAL.. 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  INDEX 

A  new  edition  of  this  descriptive  and  classified  directory  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
A.ssociation  is  now  being  compiled.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books  for  high-class  manufactured 
goods  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you  to  advertise.  You  cannot  afford  to  leave  your  advertisement 
out.    Drop  us  a  line  and  our  representative  will  call. 

CanadiaLii  Ma^nufacturers'  AssociaLtion,  Toronto. 
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THE  TRADERS  BANK  OE  CANADA 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  1885 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP 
RESERVE  FUND 
ASSETS  OVER  - 


$3,000,000 
$1,100,000 
$22,000,000 


50  Branches  in  Ontario. 


Head  Office 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Bankers  for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 


Canada  to  South  Africa 


JOINT  DIRECT  SERVICE  BY 

THE  ELDER  DEMPSTER  AND  FURNESS  LINES 

UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CANADIAN  OOVERNMENT 


nONTHLY  SAILINGS 
Prom  MONTREAL  and  QUEBEC  in  summer 

AND 

From  ST.  JOHN  and  HALIFAX  in  winter 

TO 

CAPETOWN,  PORT  ELIZABETH,  EAST  LONDON 
or  DURBAN 

Calling  at  other  ports  if  sufficient  cargo  offers 


The  steamers  of  the  above  line  are  of  the  highest  class  and  are 
fitted  up  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  improvements,  and  have 
also  Cold  Storage  Accommodation  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
freight. 

For  particulars  of  steamers  and  dates  of  sailings,  see  daily 
papers,  and  for  all  other  information,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  apply  to 

ELDER  DEMPSTER  &  CO. 

OR  TO 

FURNESS  WITHY  &  CO.   Limited  MONTREAL 


CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Examinations  this  year  have  proved  the 
merits  of  our  special  course  given  by  mail. 

in  Finals  8  out  of  13,  in   intermediate  30  cut  of  45 

successful  candidates  were  students  of  our  course. 
"Write  for  list  and  testimonials. 

Our  Course  is  Not  a  Text-Book  Course. 

It  is  no  scheme  to  sell  books.  It  consists  of  clear,  clean-cut, 
specific  lessons,  15  to  20  pag-es  each,  with  definite  examination  on 
each  of  twenty-five  lessons. 

OUR  COURSE  IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
EXPERIENCE  AND  SKILL. 

It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  Hoskins,  F.C.A.,  of  the  C.  A.  Insti- 
tute of  Ontario,  an  experienced  teacher,  and  now  a  practising 
accountant.  Every  lesson  is  corrected  and  personally  criticized 
by  him. 

This  course  can  be  procured  only  through 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


Of  our 
we" 
known 
School 


Write  for  catalogue  K  describing  this  course. 
Address  W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 


Business  in  Britain 


THE  Dominion  export  merchants 
should  turn  their  fuller  attention 
to  the  markets  of  the  Motherland.  We 
have  been  making  business  through 
adverlising  in  those  markets  for  over 
sixty  years  and  we  will  cheerfully  place 
our  experience  at  the  disposal  of  all 
who  wish  to  profit  by  it.  We  can  point 
out  how  suitable  Canadian  products 
may  find  a  large  and  lucrative  sale  in 
the  British  Islands    ::    ::    ::    ::  :: 


Mather  &CrowtherLtd. 

Advertising  Contractors, 
London,  £.  C,  England. 

Cab'e  Address:  "Synopsis  London." 
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(Toronto,  Canada.) 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  is  recognized  as 

CA^A  "DA'S 
JVATIOJVAL 
J^EWSTATE'R 


COVERS  BOTH  MORNING  AND 
EVENING  FIELDS. 


Manufacturers  considering  the  advertising 
problem  should  write  The  Globe  for 
information. 


THE 

Standard  Ideal  Sanitary 
Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of 

Cast  Iron,  Porcelain  Enameled 

Bath  Tubs^ 
Layat0rjasy 
Slitks^  Urinals^ 
Etc.^  Etc. 

Our  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready  and  will  ba 
maliad  on  roqueat. 

Factorl«8  and  Head  Offloa 
PORT  HOPE,     ONTABIO,  CANADA. 


APPRAISEMENTS,    AUDITS.    ENGINEERING    EXAMINATIONS.    APPROVED   FIRE  IPROTECTION  EQUIPMENT 

INTRODUCING 

A  NEW  CANADIANgCOMPANY 

The  Canadian  appraisal  company 


LIMITED 


No.  4  Hospital  Street,  MONTREAL 


No.  23  Scott  Street,  TORONTO 


The  following^  representative  Canadian  business  men  are  some  of  the 
Directors  or  Shareholders  of  the  above  Company  : 


F.  W.  THOMPSON 

Vice-President  and  Man.  Dir.  The  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co, 
Ltd.  (Pres.) 

E.  S.  CLOUSTON 

General  Manager  The  Bank  of  Montreal 

FRANK  PAUL 

President  Belding  Paul  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

WM.  HANSON 

Hanson  Bros.,  Investments 

HENRY  SEYMOUR 

Seymour  &  Gues-t  (Second  V.-Pres.) 
R.  J.  CHRISTIE 

President  Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  responsible  Canadian  Company,  unexcelled  work,  guaranteed 


W.  M.  DOULL 

Investments  (Vice-President) 

C.  R.  HOSMER 

President  The  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Director 
C.P.R.,  Etc. 

D.  LORNE  McQIBBON 

General  Manager  The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

HON.  L.  G.  QUEST 

Seymour  &  Guest  (Secy.-Treas.) 

FREDERIC  NICHOLLS 

Vice-President  &nA  General  Man.    The  Canadian 
General  Electric  Co. 


PA  TRONIZE  HOME  INSTITUTIONS 
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TKe  Canadian  Ma-nufatctvirers*  Association, 
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'  There  be  three  things  which  ma.ke  a.  rva.tlon  grea>.t  evnd  prosperous :    A  fertile  soli,  busy  workshops,  arvd 
eaLSy  conveya.r\ce  for  ma^n  a-rvd  goods  from  pla..ce  (o  pIsLce." — BaLCon. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CANADA 

Issued  monthly  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  (Incorporated),  and  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Canada. 

COMMITTEE. 

A.  W.  Thomas  (Chairman).      Geo.  BBiaosN  (Vice-  Chairman). 
F.  J.  Smale      S.  M.  Wickett      T.  L.  Moffatt,  Jr., 
C.  F.  Wheaton, 

And  the  General  Officers  of  the  Association  (Ex-oflBcio.) 


Subscription. — One  Dollar  per  Year.    Single  Copies,  10  cents. 

Received  by  Members  Free. 
Advertising  Rates  made  known  on  application. 

OFFICES— BOARD  OF  TRADE  BLDG.,  TORONTO. 

General  Secretary,  E.  J.  Younge. 
Business  Manager,  J.  F.  M.  Stewarts 

Editor,  G.  M.  Murray. 
Advertising  Manager,  B.  L.  Anderson. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  BRITAIN- 


''W^ITH  the  information  at  hand  Industrial  Canada  can  do  no 
more  in  this  issue  than  to  record,  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
very  kindly  reception  extended  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation by  every  one  in  the  dear  old  British  Isles.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  cordiality  could  not  be  exceeded.  Everything  has  been 
on  a  magnificent  scale  and  it  has  been  appreciated  just  as  much 
by  those  in  Canada  as  by  the  travellers.  The  kindly  invitation 
of  His  Majesty  has  been  but  a  further  evidence  of  his  great 
personal  interest  in  "His  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,"  and  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  make  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation tour  of  1905  a  wonderful  and  complete  success. 

An  oflBcial  full  report  of  the  tour  will  be  published  in  follow- 
ing issues  of  Industrial  Canada. 


TORONTO'S  IMPORTS. 


T^HE  Toronto  Star  recently  said: 

"  If  it  be  true  that  figures  cannot  lie,  then  it  seems  to  be 
certain  that  Toronto  is  wresting  from  her  rival,  Montreal,  the 
title  of  Canada's  commercial  metropolis.  The  Customs  returns 
are  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  mercantile  business  done  in 
each  city,  and  the  figures  for  the  month  of  April  need  no  com- 
ment in  this  regard.  At  the  port  of  Toronto  during  April  the 
increase  over  the  receipts  of  April,  1904,  was  $80,804,  and  the 


total  returns  for  the  month  were  $747,042.  At  Montreal  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  same  period  of  $12,000,  and  the  total  re- 
turns amounted  to  only  about  $27,000  more  than  the  cash  turned 
into  the  Customs  House  in  this  city.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
receipts  at  Montreal  were  invariably  "almost  double  those  of  To- 
ronto. It  is  a  fact  well  borne  out  by  the  figures  for  past  periods 
that  while  the  receipts  a(J  Toronto  have  been  increasing  with 
steady  rapidity,  even  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  past  four  years,  the  returns  at  Montreal  have  shown,  on  th» 
contrary,  a  steady  decrease.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
Toronto  is  becoming  a  great  distributing  center,  and  that  th» 
purchasing  power  of  Ontario  is  much  greater  than  it  was." 

A  very  much  better  indication  of  the  relative  importance  ot 
Montreal  and  Toronto  would  be  the  quantity  of  goods  shipped 
from  the  factories  of  each  city.  A  great  increase  in  importations 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  prospeTity.  It  may  simply  mean 
that  Toronto  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  are  getting 
orders  that  should  be  given  to  Toronto  manufacturers  or  that  they 
are  depriving  manufacturers  in  the  small  Ontario  towns  of  orders^ 
Goods  imported  during  the  month  of  April  may  come  in  competi- 
tion for  months  afterward  with  goods  "  Made  in  Canada." 

In  both  Montreal  and  Toronto  some  of  the  leading  wholesale 
houses  handle  both  Canadian  goods  and  imported  goods.  After 
the  National  Policy  was  adopted  in  1879  many  wholesale  houses 
which  formerly  handled  only  imported  goods  began  to  sell  Can- 
adian goods  also  and  in  some  cases  they  invested  money  in  Can- 
adian factories  making  the  class  of  goods  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  import.  After  the  protection  for  woollen  manu- 
facturers was  reduced  in  1879  some  of  the  wholesale  houses 
which  had  been  handling  Canadian  woollens  extensively  substi- 
tuted British  woollen  goods  for  them.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  two  wholesale  houses,  one  in  Toronto  and  the  other 
in  Montreal,  are  handling  a  certain  line  of  imported  goods  for 
which  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
Canada.  The  manufacture  of  these  goods  gives  employment  in 
the  United  States  to  600  :  en.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  is  established  in  Montreal  giving  employment  to 
300  men,  and  the  Montreal  wholesale  house  transfers  its  orders 
to  the  Canadian  factory,  while  the  Toronto  house  continues  to 
import  the  goods  it  sells.  Under  such  circumstances  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  Toronto  imports  as  compared  with  Montreal 
imports  would  not  indicate  that  Montreal  was  losing  ground  as 
a  distributing  center  in  competition  with  Toronto.  The  three 
hundred  men  employed  in  the  Canadian  factory  would  with  their 
families  add  about  1,500  people  to  the  population  of  Montreal. 
The  Toronto  wholesale  house  would  give  employment  only  to  a 
few  clerks,  shippers  andl  commercial  travellers.  Of  course  the 
importation  of  some  classes  of  goods — things  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  Canada — is  necessary,  and  the  increase  of  such  imports 
may  indicate  prosperity,  but  it  is  absurd  to  take  the  total  figures 
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of  imports  without  considering  tlieir  character  and  assume  that 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  is  a 
matter  for  gratiiication. 

Toronto  is  undoubtedly  growing  in  importance  as  a  distribu- 
ting center  and  the  number  of  factories  is  continually  increasing, 
fout  over-importations  of  goods  of  the  same  class  as  our  Toronto 
factories  manufacture  will  not  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ontario's  greatest  city. 


A  MOST  ELOQUENT  SALESMAN. 


•npHERE  has  never  been  an  effort  to  introduce  Canadian  manu- 
factured  goods  to  buyers  abroad  that  has  met  with  such 
success  as  the  Canadian  Trade  Index.  Every  foreign  mail  brings 
■with  it  one  or  more  trade  inquiry  forms  taken  from  the  Index 
asking  for  the  best  places  to  purchase  certain  articles  or  request- 
ing assistance  in  securing  agencies.  These  in  turn  are  forwarded 
to  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
lime  and  time  again  result  in  business.  The  inquiries  sent  out 
hj  the  Association  are  counted  by  thousands,  and  members  of  the 
Association  everywhere  acknowledge  their  receipt  direct  from 
foreign  buyers. 

Not  only  is  the  Trade  Index  a  creditable  publication  and  a 
great  Canadian  advertisement  and  business-getter  abroad,  but  in 
Canada,  where  over  three  thousand  copies  are  distributed  to  the 
most  important  purchasers,  it  is  used  as  a  daily  reference  book. 

The  fourth  edition — 10.000  copies — is  now  being  compiled.  It  is 
two  years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition.  The  new  book 
will  contain  information  about  the  products  of  1,850  factories. 
It  will  be  well  printed,  the  advertisements  on  coated  paper, 
neatly  bound  and  judiciously  distributed.  Each  member  of  the 
Association  is  entitled  to  a  full  announcement  of  his  business 
■without  charge,  and  is  given  the  opportunity  of  making  a  display 
announcement  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


NO  LEGALIZED  UNION  LABEL  FOR  CANADA. 


'T'HE  efforts  of  the  Labor  Unions  of  Canada  to  secure  legis- 
lation  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  United  States  have 
not  met  with  much  encouragement,  in  fact  the  results  of  advanced 
labor  legislation  across  the  line  have  given  to  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament the  very  best  reasons  for  refusing  to  pass  the  Union 
Label  Bill. 

The  Unions  never  made  a  harder  fight  to  have  their  label 
legalized  than  they  did  this  session.  This  was  necessary  because 
the  danger  of  the  legislation  is  becoming  more  fully  appreciated. 
But  in  spite  of  the  favorable  consideration  labor  legislation  is 
entitled  to,  and  always  receives,  the  Unions  have  again  been 
given  notice  that  Canada  is  a  free  country,  and  that  class  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Label  Bill  was  before  the  Dominion  Parliament  from 
January  30th  to  June  27th,  on  which  date  the  Banking  and  Com- 
merce Committee  decided  to  rejjort  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  pass  the  Bill.  For  this  five  months  the  Labor 
Unions  have  been  continuously  represented  at  Ottawa,  and  they 
have  spared  no  effort. 

When  it  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  discussion 
showed  that  it  was  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  its  application 
was  limited  by  making  it  apply  only  to  incorporated  unions.  It 
"did  not,  however,  in  its  amended  form,   find   favor  with  the 
f  Senate,  and  the  Banking  and  Commerce  Committee,  after  listen- 
^  ang  to  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Unions  and  on  behalf  of 
/  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  dealt  with  it  as  above. 
Increased    Parliamentary    powers    and    privileges    for  labor 
unions,  so  long  as  unions  are  conducted  and  controlled  as  at 
present,  are  not  approved  of  by  the  great  body  of  Canadians,  and 
■so  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  elected  house  of  Parliament  will 
scrutinize  legislation  very  carefully,  and  the  Senate  has  spoken 
its  miii'l  in  no  doul'tful  way.    The  manufactiivers  and  employers, 


the  free  laboring  men  and  the  general  public  appreciate  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate's  action  in  safeguarding 
the  peace  and  progress  of  our  young  industrial  country  by  de- 
feating this  dangerous  measure. 


CANADA'S  WOOLLEN  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  FORE. 


'yHE  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Section  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Toronto  has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  The  members 
of  this  section  are  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  distributing 
business.  They  purchase  from  Canadian  manufacturers  or  import 
from  foreign  manufacturers  such  goods  as  they  believe  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  retail  trade  of  Canada.  Their  purchasing 
is  done  where  the  best  value  for  the  money  can  be  secured.  They 
have  then  in  their  published  report  given  an  expert  opinion  which 
furnishes  the  best  possible  recommendation  for  the  products  of 
Canadian  garment  and  knitted  goods  factories.  They  also  give  a 
disinterested  and  conclusive  answer  to  that  small  section  of  our 
population  which  believes  that  Canadian  factories  are  not  up  to 
date  and  that  Canada  is  not  destined  to  have  a  much  larger  and 
more  prosperous  woollen  industry  than  it  has  to-day. 

The  report  says: — "In  men's  and  women's  and  children's 
clothing,  Canada  has  more  than  held  her  own,  and  has  done  this, 
too,  without  any  special  protection.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  country  can,  with  advantage,  convert  cloth  into  gar- 
ments. It  has  not  been  so  clearly  established  that  the  same  skill 
has  been  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  ■which  are  the  raw 
material  of  this  most  important  industry." 

This  last  sentence  coming  from  the  same  source  must  be  con- 
sidered equally  important.  It  is  a .  fact  that  the  textile  manu- 
facturers have  suffered  possibly  more  than  any  other  indus- 
try under  the  application  of  the  preferential  tariff.  A  number 
of  mills  have  had  to  close  down,  and  most  of  those  operating  are 
doing  so  in  the  hope  that  the  Canadian  tariff  will  be  increased 
to  at  least  what  it  was  before  the  preferential  reduction.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  textile  industry  in  Canada 
can  be  conducted — if  given  sufficient  tariff  protection — just  as 
successfully  as  the  knitting  industry  about  which  the  Dry  Goods 
Section  of  the  Board  of  Trade  says: — "In  knitted  underwear  of 
all  kinds,  Canada  has  little  to  fear.  In  workmanship,  style  and 
finish  no  better  goods  are  made  anywhere.  Great  improvement 
is  noticeable  in  Canadian  hosiery.  Even  in  full  fashioned  cash- 
mere goods,  the  product  is  of  high  order." 

When  our  knitted  goods  men  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
and  our  textile  men  have,  according  to  the  report  referred  to, 
"  not  so  clearly  established "  their  ability,  is  it  not  a  critical 
time  and  a  time  when  these  industries  should  be  well  fed  and  not 
starved  and  kept  struggling  because  of  too  low  a  tariff?  Or  will 
the  arguments  be  used  that  because  the  knitted  goods  men  have 
made  such  fine  products  under  the  present  tariff  they  have  suffi- 
cient protection  and  because  the  textile  men  have  not  been  able, 
in  the  face  of  more  serious  competition,  to  advance  so  success- 
fully, that  their  products  are  not  of  such  a  high  order  as  to 
deserve  the  assistance  that  only  a  government  can  give  ?  An 
increase  in  the  tariff  would  not  assist  the  mills  that  have  closed 
down,  but  it  would  save  other  mills  from  a  similar  fate. 


NOTICES. 

Annual  Meeting  —  Montreal  Branch  —  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Montreal.    Thursday,  August  24th,  2  p.m. 

Annual   Meeting  —  Toronto  Branch — Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Toronto.    Thursday,  August  10th,  2  p.m. 

Annual  Convention  Canadian  Manufacturees'  Associa- 
tion, Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec.    September  18-20. 


Executive  Council 


JUNE  MEETING 


Success  of  British  Excursion — Preparations  for  Quebec  Convention — Revision  of 
Railway  Contracts,  Traffic  forms,  etc.— Freight  Classification  Question  to 
be  Further  Considered — Insurance  Department  for  Montreal  Branch— Mem- 
bership has  passed  the  1800  mark. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  lUxecutive  Council  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  at  2  p.m. 
June  15th. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  George  Booth  was  elected  Chairman. 

Members  of  the  Council  present  were: — Messrs.  Geo.  Booth, 
Toronto;  Robt.  Crean,  Toronto;  P.  W.  Ellis,  Toronto;  J.  F.  Ellis, 
Toronto;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler,  Ont. ;  W.  P.  Gundy,  Toronto; 
J.  Hewton,  Kingston,  Ont.;  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa,  Ont.;  Jas. 
P.  Murray,  Toronto;  F.  B.  Poison,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Publow,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.;  Thos.  Roden,  Toronto;  A.  F.  Rutter,  Toronto;  Alex. 
Saunders,  Goderich,  Ont.;  W.  B.  Tindall,  Toronto;  C.  H.  R.  War- 
nock,  Gait,  Ont.;  J.  T.  Sheridan,  Toronto. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  as  published  in  Industrial 
Canada,  were  taken  as  read. 

Communications. 

Communications  were  received  as  follows: — 

(1)  From  the  following  members  unable  to  be  present: — 
Messrs.  J.  0.  Thorn,  A.  W.  White,  J.  J.  McGill. 

(2)  Marconigram  from  Mr.  W.  K.  George  sending  greetings 
from  the  party  on  board  the  "Victorian"  when  off  Cape  Race  on 
June  12th. 

(3)  From  the  Assistant  Secretary,  J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  advising 
by  telegram  that  the  first  clause  of  the  Union  Label  Bill  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Banking  and  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  were  then  presented 
as  follows: — 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  reported  on  the  general  work  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  month.  He  announced  the  departure 
of  the  British  Excursion  party  on  board  the  "Victorian"  on  June 
9th.  The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
of  the  party: — Messrs.  W.  K.  George,  Toronto;  C.  C. 
Ballantyne,  Montreal;  Geo.  E.  Amyot,  Quebec;  John  Hendry, 
Vancouver;  J.  D.  Flavelle,  Lindsay;  W.  M.  Gartshore,  London; 
Lloyd  Harris,  Brantford;  H.  W.  Fleury,  Aurora;  R.  L.  Torrance, 
Guelph;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  S.  M.  Wickett,  Toronto;  R.  C. 
Wilkins,  Montreal;  J.  D.  Rolland,  Montreal;  D,  T.  Mcintosh, 
Toronto. 

Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  prosented  a  statement  showing  the  finances  of 
the  Association  up  to  May  31st. 

Trade  Index  Committee. 

The  Trade  Index  Committee  reported  that  two  meetings  had 
been  held  and  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  1906  Canadian 
Trade  Index  would  follow  the  general  style  of  the  1903  edition, 
and  that  10,000  copies  would  be  printed,  7,000  to  be  bound  in 
paper  and  3,000  in  cloth.  Considerable  information  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Index  had  already  been  received,  and  representatives 
of  the  Association  were  calling  on  members  regarding  advertis- 
ing. 

Convention  Arrangements  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Convention  Arrangements  Committee  was 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Rogers,  and  dealt  with  several  features  of 
the  Quebec  Convention  to  be  held  September  18,  19,  20,  1905. 


It  was  decided  that  the  programme  of  last  year  should  be 
changed  by  trying  to  have  all  the  section  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention,  viz.,  September  18th, 
in  order  to  give  an  extra  half  day  for  the  general  business  of  the 
Association.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  receiving 
nominations  for  next  year's  officers  and  committees  and  for  ex- 
tending invitations  to  such  representative  men  as  the  Associationt 
is  desirous  of  having  present  at  the  Convention  proceedings. 

Reception  and  membership  Committee. 

The  Reception  and  Membership  Committee  recommended  for 
acceptance  29  applications  for  membership,  the  names  of  wMcb 
are  given  in  another  coliunn. 

The  Committee  also  reported  that  everything  in  connection 
with  the  British  Excursion  up  to  the  present  time  had  been  very 
successful,  and  that  the  Association  had  already  received  a  pay- 
ment of  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenditure  incurred. 

Finance  Committee. 
The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  presented  by  Mr,  W,  P. 
Gundy,  recommended  for  payment  Association  accounts  up  to 
June  14th,  1905. 

"Industrial  Canada"  Committee. 

Industeiat.  Canada  report  announced  the  issue  of  the  special 
British  Excursion  number,  and  its  distribution  in  Great  Britaim 
and  in  Canada.  They  also  reported  that  arrangements  hadbeem 
made  with  the  Trade  Index  Committee,  whereby  Messrs.  G.  M. 
Murray,  the  Editor,  and  B.  L.  Anderson,  the  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  Industeial  Canada,  were  taking  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index. 

Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committer 
was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Gundy,  and  appears  in  another 
column  in  this  issue. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  presented 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  B.  Poison,  and  is  published  in  another 
column. 

Insurance  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Murray,  the  Vice- Chairman.  This  report  is  published  in 
another  column  of  this  issue. 

Montreal  Branch. 

The  report  of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  read  by  the  acting 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray. 

A  recommendation  in  the  same  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  insurance  representative  in  Montreal  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee.  This  report  is  pub?- 
lished  in  another  column.  .  ■ 

Toronto  Branch. 

This  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  as  follbws-: 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall  on  Wednesday,  May  31st,  at  which  13  members 
were  present. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Branch,  presented  a  request 
that  the  Board  of  Control  should  recommend  to  the  Council  that, 
machinery  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  except  school  taxes 
for  the  present  year.  The  matter  was  not  decided  by  the  Board 
of  Control  as  there  was  not  a  full  meeting,  but  the  assurance 
was  given  that  a  decision  would  be  arrived  at  at  an  early  date. 

(Note. — Since  the  presentation  of  this  report  the  Board  of 
Control  have  recommended  the  Council  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, and  a  By-law  has  been  passed  making  the  same  effective.) 
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RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  14th 
■<o£  June.    The  following  is  a  report  of  the  subjects  dealt  with: — 

Railway  Traffic  Forms  and  Contracts. 

A  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  railways  and 
^oard  of  Railway  Commissioners,  at  which  this  Association  is 
also  to  be  represented,  is  expected  to  be  held  within  the  month. 
The  Manager  of  Transportation,  as  instructed,  is  reviewing  the 
various  forms  of  contract  and  other  traffic  forms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  representations  to  the  Board,  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  undue  limitation  of  liability  and  unreasonable  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  in  these  forms. 

Canadian  Freight  Classification. 

The  Manager  of  Transportation  reported  that  he  had  applied 
'to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  have  this  matter  re- 
opened and  further  considered,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
rules  embodied  in  Canadian  Freight  Classification  No.  12.  This 
in  pursuance  of  the  understanding  reached  at  Toronto  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Board  in  June,  1904,  when  the  classification 
received  temporary  approval.  The  objections  of  the  Association 
Tefer  especially  to  the  rules  respecting  mixed  carloads,  articles 
requiring  platform  cars  for  carriage,  freight  carried  at  owner's 
risk  and  released,  penalty  for  mis-classification  and  small 
■charges. 

Demurrage. 

The  railways  have  intimated  that  they  will  be  prepared  this 
"month  to  make  definite  proposals  respecting  the  revision  of  the 
rules  governing  demurrage  charges.  It  is  probable  that  a  joint 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  prepare  revised  rules.  The  Car 
Service  Department  of  Canadian  railways  is  also  expected  to  be 
reorganized. 

Interchange  Switching. 

The  question  of  inter-switching  between  railways  at  terminal 
points  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  An 
application  for  inter-switching  at  London,  Ont.,  was  partially 
'abeard  this  month.  The  Board  has  intimated  that  the  necessarv 
'facilities  must  be  provided,  and  the  only  matter  which  remains 
to  be  determined  is  the  question  of  compensation,  which  will  be 
■dealt  with  on  the  20th  inst.  The  Board  also  sat  at  Lindsay  on 
the  12th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  application  for 
"inter-switching  at  that  point.  The  Manager  of  Transportation 
Department  attended  this  sitting  in  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers owing  to  an  understanding  that  the  interested  railway 
would  oppose  the  application.  This  attitude,  however,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  only  question  now  before  the  Board  for  de- 
Mjision  is  the  location  of  the  interchange  track  and  compensa- 
nfcion.  The  Board  reserved  decision  on  these  points,  but  intimated 
•ithat  their  decision  in  the  London  case  would  directly  bear  upon 
fthe  other. 

Rates  to  New  Brunswick  Points. 

Complaint  was  made  on  behalf  of  New  Brunswick  members 
of  the  absence  of  through  rates  from  stations  on  the  Inter- 
>«i5olonial  to  points  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  has 
^suited  in  a  conference  between  the  traffic)  officials  of  the  in- 
terested railways,  and  it  is  expected  through  rates  will,  in  con- 
sequence, be  provided. 

Rates  on  Woollen  Goods. 

On  complaint  of  interested  manufacturers  the  department 
feas  taken  up  with  the  railways  the  question  of  cancellation  of 
eertain  special  rates  formerly  granted  on  woollen  goods. 

Through  Bills  of  lading. 

The  attention  of  the  department  has  been  called  to  refusal  of 
(danadian  railways  to  provide  through  bills  of  lading  for  ship- 
smmts  from  Eastern  Canada  to  the  Yukon  Territory.  The 
Bttatter  is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  interested  railways. 

The  British  Columbia  cedar  case  and  metallic  shingle  case 
■^Enere  also  discussed. 


INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  time  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  has  been  occupied  to  a  large  extent  in  arrang- 
ing and  re-arranging  the  insurance  for  members  whose  risks  had 
been  inspected  during  the  preceding  months,  and  under  which  the 
benefits  have  still  to  a  large  extent  to  accrue.  We  have,  how- 
ever, received  instructions  to  place  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
3407,500  at  the  various  expiring  dates  of  existing  insurances,  and 
the  results  of  the  month's  work  will  therefore  appear  in  due 
time. 

During  the  month  we  have  dealt  with  the  insurances  of  eight 
members  representing  an  aggregate  amount  of  $867,845;  since 
organization  we  have  dealt  with  63  members,  whose  aggregate 
insurance  has  been  $5,040,775. 

We  have  also  adjusted  one  fire  loss,  and  another  involving 
a  somewhat  serious  question  is  now  having  attention. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  a  circular  letter  and  pam- 
phlet, showing  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Department,  and 
recording  the  scale  of  charges  adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  have 
been  printed  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  within  a 
few  days.  Copies  of  both  circular  and  pamphlet  are  attached 
hereto. 

The  Manager  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  on  Thursday  the  8th  inst.,  when  the  work  of 
the  Department  was  reported  upon  and  discussed.  The  Branch 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Executive  Council  to  arrange 
for  the  opening  of  a  regular  office  of  the  Insurance  Department 
in  Montreal,  and  the  Committee  suggests  that  that  resolution  be 
referred  to  them  for  consideration  and  report. 

PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  held  on  June  12th,  1905.  The  following  matters  of  import- 
ance were  dealt  with: — 

Tax  on  Travellers. 

The  general  question  of  tax  on  commercial  travellers  such  as 
imposed  in  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  being 
enquired  into  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  have  such  taxes, 
which  are  a  hindrance  to  inter-provineial  trade,  abolished. 
Dominion  Telephone  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Sir  William  Mulock  asking  for  the  views  of 
the  Association  regarding  Canadian  Telephone  Systems  was  for- 
warded to  the  different  branches  of  the  Association  for  their 
opinions,  on  receipt  of  which  a  report  will  be  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  Sir  William  Mulock. 

Niagara  Falls  Power. 

From  Mr.  J.  P.  Murray  regarding  water  power  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Mr.  Murray  pointed  out  the  activity  of  power  companies 
on  the  United  States  side  of  Niagara  Falls.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  different  companies  went  on  with  the  work 
that  serious  results  would  follow,  as  they  must  necessarily  take 
much  water  from  the  Canadian  side.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Deep  Waterways  Com- 
mission. 

An  Act  to  Regulate  Stationary  Engineers. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Committee  appointed  to 
oppose  this  legislation  appeared  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  May  12th  last  and  were  successful  in  having  the 
Bill  thrown  out. 

Exemption  From  Taxes  on  Machinery. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  that  following 
the  recommendations  made  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
and  the  Toronto  Branch,  legislation  had  been  passed  allowing 
municipalities  to  continue  exemptions  on  machinery  for  one  year. 

Insolvency  Legislation. 
The  Secretary  was  asked  to  procure  copies  of  the  Insolvency 
Act  of  Quebec  and  other  Provinces  for  the  purpose  of  noting  some 
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of  the  more  important  differences  in  them,  in  order  that  the 
question  of  a  uniform  insolvency  law  may  be  kept  before  the 
business  people  of  Canada. 

Extra-Provincial  legislation. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  to  have  the  question  of 
extra-Provincial  Legislation  as  a  topic  to  be  considered  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  Quebec  and  Ontario  Legislatures  has  been 
put  before  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting  no  information  had  been  received  regarding  what  action 
would  be  taken. 

Incorporated  Company  Franchise. 
At  the  present  time  an  incorporated  company  has  no  vote  and 
has  no  means  of  expressing  its  wishes  either  in  elections  to 
Parliament,  to  the  Municipal  Council  or  on  money  by-laws. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  was 
not  an  equitable  condition  of  affairs  and  the  Secretary  was 
asked  to  correspond  with  the  Premier  of  the  Province  to  see 
what  steps  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  to  give  incorporated 
companies  the  privileges  mentioned.  The  Secretary  was  also 
asked  to  call  on  the  Premier  personally  and  offer  the  services  of 
the  Association  herein. 

TARIFF  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee  was  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Ellis,  as  follows: — 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Dominion  Government  to 
appoint  a  Tariff  Commission  to  enter  upon  a  general  revision  of 
the  tariff  it  was  decided  to  ofBcially  notify  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  to  ask  them  to  inform  the  Association  of  any 
changes  which  they  believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The 
intention  of  the  Tariff  Committee  was  that  the  different  requests 
should  be  considered  by  different  sections  of  the  Association, 
and  where  possible  unanimous  recommendatioiis  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  Commission.  Replies  to  this  circular  have 
been  coming  in  freely  and  a  number  of  sections  will  be  called  to- 
gether at  an  early  date. 

Canadian  and  Australian  Relations. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Richard  H.  Alexander,  Chair- 
man of  the  British  Columbia  Branch,  urging  the  Association 
to  memorialize  the  Government  to  take  steps  towards  establish- 
ing a  mutual  preferential  tariff  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
was  carefully  considered,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  Association  request  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  open  negotiations  with  Australia  with  this  end  in  view. 
It  was  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  particular 
advantage  to  British  Columbia  and  Western  Canada,  and  would 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  Imperial  and  Pre- 
ferential Tariffs. 

The  Dumping  Clause. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  have  been  com- 
plaining from  time  to  time  that  goods  of  German,  French  and 
other  foreign  origin  were  being  imported  into  Canada  from  Great 
Britain  and  thereby  defeating  the  objects  of  both  the  Dumping 
Clause  and  the  Preferential  Tariff.  As  a  partial  remedy  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Government  should  extend  its  system  of 
Customs  Inspectors  by  appointing  one  or  more  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  these  inspectors  to  have  similar  duties  to  the  inspec- 
tors now  located  in  New  Yorl-;  and  elsewliere. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  was  held  on  June  8th  with  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Jno.  J.  McGill,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  according  to  instructions,  he  had 
visited  Quebec  on  May  16th  to  look  after  a  number  of  matters 
in  connection  with  the  Association.  He  found  that  the  Perrault 
Bill  to  regulate  working  hours  had  been  killed  in  Committee, 
and  that  the  Lafontaine  Bill  laying  down  ten  hours  as  the  work- 


ing day  limit  in  an  establishment:  where  steam  was  employed 
as  the  motive  power,  would  likely  meet  with  the  same  fate.  He 
found  that  there  was  no  need  to  send  a  delegation  to  fight  this 
Bill  as  it  was  certain  to  be  defeated  when  it  reached  the  Upper 
House,  a  fact  since  accomplished. 

The  advisability  of  having  a  branch  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment established  in  Montreal,  was  considered  at  length.  The 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  insurance 
expert  constantly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Montreal  members,  and 
it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  Executive  Council  to  establish 
such  an  office  in  connection  with  the  Montreal  Branch. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  on  Thursday,  August  24th. 

Nine  (9)  applications  for  membership  were  passed. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Berlin,  Out. 

-^.^  American  Motoe  Cab  Co.,  Ltd.— Automobiles  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Berlin  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  The.— Rubber  Boots,  Shoes, 
Heels,  etc. 

Merchants'  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  The.— Rubber  Footwear. 
Obeeholtzer,  The  G.  V.  Co.,  Ltd. — Boots  and  Shoes. 
'<^..   Snyder,  W.  H.  &  Co. — Pianos. 

Burlington,  Ont. 

Burlington  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. — Canned  Goods,  etc. 
Gait,  Ont. 

Todd,  Thomas  &  Son,  Ltd. — Feeding  Stuffs. 
Glencoe,  Ont. 

Woodbuen  Milling  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. — Flour, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd. —  (R.  M.  Gilkinson,  3rd 
Member. ) 
Kenora,  Ont. 

Rat  PoRtAGE  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  The.  ^ss^' 
Montreal,  Que. 

Booth  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. —  (F.  P.  Miller,  3rd  Member). 
Cowan,  John  Co.,  Ltd. — Ammonia,  etc. 
Herald  Publishing  Co.,  The. — Newspapers. 
Librairie  Granger  Freees. — Publishers  and  Stationefe. 
Monteeal   Rolling   Mills    Co. —  (George    Caverhill,  2nd 
Member ) . 

Montreal   Star   Publishing   Co.,   Ltd.— Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers. 

NoETHERN  Electeic  AND  Manufactueing  Co. —  (Lewis  B. 

McFarlane,  2nd  Member). 
Rattray,  J.  &  Co.,  Ltd. — Cigars  and  Tobacco. 
Ryall  Screw  and  Specialty  Co.,  The. — Screws,  Wire  and 

Sheet  Metal,  etc. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Rideau  Mfg.  Co.,  The. —  (S.  P.  Short,  2nd  Member),  j.^*""* 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

Eaton  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,  of  Owen  Sound,  Ltd. — ^Malt, 
Ale  and  Porter. 

Penetanguishene,  Ont. 

.shanahan  CAREixVtE  Co. — Carriages,  Sleighs  and  Cutters. 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Paton  :Mfg.  Co.— (H.  T.  Heneker,  2nd  Member). 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Booth,  G.  &  Son. — Sign  Painting,  Banners,  Decorators,  etc. 
City  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. — Butter,  Neufchatel,  Cream  Cheese, 
Ice  Cream. 

Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. — Dressed  Meats. 
Noeth-Land  Manufacturing   Co. — Beef   Extract  and  Beef 
Products,  Pickles,  Catsup,  Canned  Meats,  Relishes,  etc. 
Ontaeio  Felt  Co.,  Ltd. — Yarns  for  Mittens,  etc. 

Welland,  Ont. 

Canadian  Baecalo  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. — Brass  and  Iron 
Bedsteads  and  Springs. 


ECONOMY  OF  ISOLATED  PLANTS 

A  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Electrical  Association  Convention,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  June  23rd,  1905, 
by  K.  L.  Aitken,  Consulting  Engineer,  164  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  first  question  which  presents  itself  when  giving  considera- 
tion to  "Isolated  Electric  Plants"  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  a  very  simple  matter, 
but  upon  going  into  the  question,  complications  present  them- 
selves which  tend  to  confuse  and  make  more  difficult  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  words. 

"  Central "  and  "  Isolated  "  Plants. 

The  "Central  Station"  according  to  the  general  understand- 
ing, consists  of  a  power  house  which  supplies  energy  in  an  elec- 
trical form  to  a  comparatively  large  number  of  consumers,  whose 
places  of  business  are  widely  distributed.  The  isolated  plant  is 
primarily  an  equipment  installed  by  an  individual  or  company 
to  supply  his  or  its  lighting  and  power  circuits.  There  are,  of 
course,  central  stations  which  are  laid  out  on  a  small  scale,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  isolated  plants  exist  which  are  very  much 
larger  than  even  central  stations  of  average  size.  Such  isolated 
plants  may  supply  energy  to  a  large  number  of  buildings  all  of 
which  are  owned  by  and  are  units  of  one  commercial  enterprise. 
Under  sucit' conditions  the  equipment  can  still  be  classified  under 
the  term  "Isolated  Plant";  although  the  amount  of  power  which 
it  supplies  and  the  area  distributed  over,  greatly  exceed  the  energy 
and  distribution  of  the  central  stations  which  can  be  found  in 
our  towns  and  even  cities.  Consider  that  a  company  has  a  large 
factory  and  has  installed  therein  a  complete  generating  equip- 
ment, and  that  near  this  factory  there  is  a  small  concern  re- 
quiring electrical  energy.  The  larger  factory  agrees  to  furnish 
power  to  the  smaller  concern  upon  either  a  flat  rate  or  meter 
basis.  Then  the  question  arises,  does  the  large  plant,  by  this 
action,  lose  its  identity  as  an  isolated  equipment,  and  become  a 
central  station?  If  all  the  power  generated  by  this  plant  be  con- 
sumed within  the  building  which  contains  the  equipment,  and 
one  floor  or  room  in  this  building  be  rented  to  some  other  person 
or  concern  than  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  power  and  light 
be  sold  to  this  person  or  concern,  does  this  action  make  the  equip- 
ment a  central  station? 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
differentiate  between  the  two  classes  of  equipments — the  place 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  is  not  clearly  defined.  However, 
so  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the 
smaller  class  of  isolated  plant,  which  supplies  power  and  light 
only  to  the  building  which  contains  the  equipment,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  individual  consumers  in  such  building,  and  shall 
consider  the  economy  of  such  plants  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
buying  light  and  power  from  a  local  central  station.  In  other 
words,  I  shall  assume  the  position  of  the  purchaser  of  light  and 
power  who  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ing investment  to  install  a  plant  of  his  own. 

The  information  embodied  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  reports 
which  I  have  submitted  covering  the  various  phases  in  which  the 
problem  has  been  presented  to  me,  both  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  in  other  localities. 

Differences  of  Prices  Between  Power  and  lighting." 

People  have  often  come  to  me  and  asked,  in  a  very  indignant 
tone,  why  they  have  to  pay  more  per  kilowatt-hour  for  their 
lighting  thaH  for  their  motors;  having  been  informed  upon  good 
authority  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  kinds 
of  electricity  supplied  for  both  purposes.  For  instance,  they  will 
be  paying  three  cents  for  their  power,  and  ten  cents  for  their 
lighting.  This  brings  forward  a  phase  of  the  isolated  plant  ques- 
tion which  is  really  of  greater  importance  than  size — I  refer  to 
Load  Factor.  This  point  I  intend  to  take  up  later,  and  will  there- 
fore give  it  but  little  attention  now.  As  an  illustration,  however, 
of  the  reason  for  this  great  difference  in  prices  of  light  and  power. 


I  wish  to  go  over  roughly  the  general  condition  of  things  which 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  central  station.  Let  us  presume  that 
a  power  company  has  a  constant  ten  hour  motor  load  of  one  thou- 
sand horse-power,  and  that  to  carry  this  load  they  have  boilers, 
engines,  and  generators,  with  a  capacity  of  exactly  one  thousand 
horse.  Thus,  the  equipment  will  be  running  at  full  load  through- 
out the  entire  day,  and  therefore  at  its  point  of  highest  efficiency. 
The  load  output  for  a  ten-hour  day  will  be  ten  thousand  horse- 
power-hours. Now  let  us  consider  the  lighting  question:  presume 
that  this  same  company  supplies  to  the  power  consumers  a  maxi- 
mum of  one  thousand  horse-power  for  lighting.  This  means  that 
the  equipment  for  supplying  this  energy  must  have  a  capacity  of 
one  thousand  horse-power,  but  the  experience  has  been  that  this 
load  is  carried  on  the  average  not  more  than  two  hundred  hours 
per  year.  As  this  season  will  be  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
of  the  year,  we  can  assume  that  this  load  is  distributed  over 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  is  carried  on  an 
average  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  per  diem.  This  means  that 
the  daily  output  of  this  thousand  horse-power  lighting  plant  is 
only  thirteen  hundred  horse-power-hours.  Summing  the  matter, 
we  have  two  equipments,  each  of  one  thousand  horse-power  capa- 
city, one  supplying  ten  thousand  horse-power-hours  per  day,  and 
the  other  only  thirteen  hundred.  Therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  from  the  foregoing  why  the  energy  for  power  will  cost 
three  cents,  and  the  energy  for  lighting  ten  cents.  If  we  assume 
that  the  above  prices  are  per  horse-power-hour  for  the  sake  of 
argument — they  are  really  per  kilowatt-hour — we  find  that  the 
income  per  day  for  power  is  $300  and  the  income  for  light  is 
$130,  and  this  latter  only  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  per 
year.  If  we  average  this  lighting  figuue  for  the  whole  year,  we 
find  that  the  daily  income  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $65,  which 
certainly  contrasts  very  unfavorably  with  the  $300  daily  income 
from  the  power  equipment.  While  the  interest,  depreciation  and 
insurance — or  constant  items — will  be  the  same  for  both  plants, 
the  coal,  labor,  water,  oil,  etc. — or  variable  items — ^will  be  reduced 
in  the  case  of  the  lighting  generators,  but  not  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion by  which  the  output  of  such  generators  is  reduced.  Upon 
going  into  the  matter  very  fully  we  find  that  the  relative  figures 
of  three  cents  and  ten  cents  are  very  close  to  what  they  should  be. 

TTneconomical  Plants. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  people  who 
have  isolated  plants,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  operation  of  the  plants  is  very  satisfactory 
Upon  endeavoring  to  obtain  further  information  concerning  the 
actual  cost  of  operation,  I  have  been  advised  that  the  installa- 
tion of  the  plant  has  made  a  very  material  saving  over  the  cost 
of  electrical  energy  as  it  was  purchased  from  the  local  central 
station.  These  matters  have  always  interested  me,  and  in  several 
instances  I  have  gone  into  the  propositions  simply  to  get  informa- 
tion for  my  own  use,  and  I  must  say  that  the  results  have  been 
surprising.  One  of  my  friends  advised  me  that  by  installing  his 
plant  he  had  not  actually  decreased  the  cost  of  his  lighting  and 
power,  nor  had  he  increased  the  item,  but  that  with  his  plant 
installed  he  was  using  about  double  the  amount  of  energy,  with- 
out additional  cost.  I  went  into  this  particular  case  very  care- 
fully, and  ascertained  that  the  statement  pertaining  to  the 
doubled  consumption  was  quite  correct,  but  I  found  that  the  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  plant  was  over  eight  cents,  whereas  the 
price  paid  to  the  local  power  company  had  been  six  cents. 

To  be  quite  frank,  I  have  found  very  few  plants  which  fulfil 
my  understanding  of  the  word  economical,  and  in  every  case  the 
ovsTiers  of  such  plants  had  told  me  that  the  installation  had 
proved  a  decided  success.  All  this  leads  me  to  draw  certain 
definite  conclusions,  namely,  that  where  uneconomical  plants  have 
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ibeen  installed,  the  owners  know  that  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
and  are  not  willing  to  admit  it,  or  else,  they  have  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  m,any  items  which  must  be  charged  against  the  opera- 
tion of  a  plant. 

Load  Factor — ^Its  Influence  on  Costs. 

Boilers,  engines,  piping,  condensers,  generators,  building,  heat- 
ing, etc.,  etc.,  are  all  important  features  in  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  any  equipment,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  but  over 
and  above  all  else  stands  the  one  item  of  Load  Factor. 

The  best  condition  is  to  be  found  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, having  an  all-day  power  load  which  is  fairly  steady, 
and  a  lighting  load  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  power 
required.  Of  course,  if  the  lighting  could  be  eliminated  entirely, 
the  load  would  be  an  ideal  one,  but  such  a  condition  is  seldom 
found.  Were  this  the  case,  the  laverage  economy  of  isolated 
plants  could  be  materially  increased. 

Where  the  amount  of  energy  required  by  lights  is  large  com- 
pared to  that  taken  by  motors,  the  plant  must  have  a  capacity 
suflScient  to  handle  the  combination  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the 
load  factor  of  the  system  will  be  low,  and  the  daily  output  in 
kilowatt-hours  will  be  very  much  less  than  the  possible  all-day 
full-load  output.  In  contrast  with  that  which  I  have  designated 
as  the  best  condition,  we  find  the  worst  in  hotels  and  apartment 
houses.  Here  the  service  must  be  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  for 
about  eighteen  hours  of  this  period  the  load  on  the  plant  will  not 
average  more  than  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  rated  capacity.  It 
is  this  low  load  operation  that  is  responsible  for  the  poor  economy 
of  many  of  the  plants  installed  to-day.  One  instance  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  a  certain  Toronto  plant.  Two  generators  of  the 
same  size,  each  direct  connected  to  an  engine,  are  being  run 
twenty-four  hours  per  day,  one  to  supply  lights,  and  the  other  a 
number  of  elevator  and  other  types  of  motors.  This  plant  has 
been  very  badly  laid  out,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example,  but  I  am  incorporating  some  figures  taken  from  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  inefiieiency  of  low  load  operation.  The  light- 
ing machine  supplies  about  1,925  kilowatt-hours  per  week,  and 
the  power  machine  about  385,  or  approximately  20  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  used  for  light.  On  actual  test  of  this  equipment,  I 
found  that  the  coal  consumption  of  the  power  machine  was  about 
60  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  lighting  machine.  I  might  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  plant  that  both  machines  are  running  very  much 
under  their  rated!  loads,  the  average  for  the  lighting  machine 
being  29  per  cent,  and  for  the  power  machine  only  5.8  per  cent. 
The  power  machine .  carries  a  normal  load  of  but  a  few  horse- 
power, but  when  the  two  elevators,  which  it  supplies,  happen  to 
start  at  the  same  instant,  the  kick  runs  up  as  high  as  twenty-five 
horse-power.  With  the  lighting  machine  the  general  conditions 
are  better.  For  eighteen  hours,  a  load  of  about  7.5  kilowatts  is 
■carried,  and  for  the  remaining  six  hours  from  30  to  40  kilowatts. 
This  plant,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  is  badly  designed,  and 
besides  has  a  very  unsatisfactory  load  to  handle.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  produces  a  result  far  from  gratifying  to  the 
owners. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
equipment  installed  in  a  Toronto  factory.  There  is  one  50  kilo- 
watt generator,  and  this  handles  both  the  lighting  and  power. 
The  possible  maximum  for  lighting  amounts  to  about  15  kilowatts; 
and  for  the  power  we  have  a  total  of  80  horse-power  of  motors, 
which  take  from  the  generator  about  15  kilowatts,  and  give  an 
■exceedingly  steady  load.  The  lighting  load  is  really  very  small, 
the  highest  consumption  yet  recorded  from  this  source  not  exceed- 
ing 7  kilowatts,  and  rarely  going  so  high.  Here  we  have  a  plant 
running  ten  hours  per  day  under  a  load  of  but  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  its  normal  capacity,  and  while  the  yearly  output  is  less  than 
-one-half  of  that  of  the  plant  previously  mentioned,  the  cost  per 
thousand  watt-hours  is  considerably  lower.  I  ran  this  plant 
for  almost  eleven  months,  during  which  time  the  output  was 
recorded  by  watt  meters,  and  a  careful  record  was  kept  of  all 


operating  expenses.  The  total  output  during  this  period  was 
about  37,000  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  cost  per  thousand  watt- 
hours  was  but  a  trifle  over  four  cents.  The  generator  is  no\? 
considerably  larger  than  is  actually  required,  but  the  total  equip- 
ment of  machinery  throughout  the  building  has  not  yet  been  in- 
stalled. When  this  plant  is  running  up  to  its  full  capacity,  I 
am  confident  that  the  total  operating  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  will 
be  lower  than  three  cents. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  tests  of  plants  in  actual 
operation.  In  each  of  these  two  cases,  I  figured  the  operating 
cost  on  paper  before  making  the  test  itself,  just  to  see  how  close 
such  estimates  could  be  made,  and  the  results  were  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  other  figures  which  I  am  incorporating  are 
estimates  concerning  plants  now  being  installed,  or  which  are 
still  on  paper.  However,  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  of 
equal  value  to  those  obtained  by  actual  test. 

Some  time  ago,  I  had  charge  of  a  proposition  where  it  was 
proposed  to  install  a  small  plant.  The  size  of  the  generator  in 
this  case  was  30  kilowatts,  but  the  load  factor  was  so  bad  that 
although  we  have  our  boiler  installed  and  also  have  in  our  employ 
a  fairly  well  paid  engineer,  the  estimated  cost  per  kilowatt-hour 
was  almost  six  cents.  The  proposition  was  therefore  dropped. 
If  sufiicient  additional  power  load  could  have  been  secured  for 
this  equipment  (the  load  is  all  lighting  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  elevator  motor)  the  operating  cost  could  have  been  reduced 
to  below  three -cents. 

Load  Factor  in  Large  Plants. 

As  all  the  foregoing  applies  to  very  small  equipments,  I  wish 
to  present  figures  concerning  larger  plants,  to  show  that  the 
feature  of  load  factor  applies  in  such  cases  also.  There  is  a 
general  notion  that  the  large  plant  is  inherently  a  good  proposi- 
tion, it  being  possible  to  employ  higher  grade  men,  use  more 
efficient  boilers,  and  possibly  run  compound  condensing  engines. 
While  this  is  perfectly  true,  if  taken  generally,  still  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  large  plant  will  be  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. The  cost  of  energy  per  kilowatt-hour  will  doubtless  be  less, 
but  at  the  same  time  must  be  considered  the  fact  that  if  this 
energy  were  purchased  from  the  local  central  station,  the  large 
consvunption  would  command  a  very  favorable  price. 

The  first  figures  which  I  am  going  to  give  pertain  to  a  building 
which  requires  a  twenty-four  hour  service,  six  days  per  week. 
For  twelve  hours  on  Sunday  the  entire  equipment  is  closed  down. 
From  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  seven  the  following  morning,  the 
load  runs  slightly  less  than  50  kilowatts.  From  seven  in  the 
morning  until  the  evening  lighting  comes  on,  the  load  amounts 
to  150  kilowatts,  and  when  the  lighting  is  added  to  this,  the  total 
is  brought  up  to  between  500  and  600  kilowatts.  This  total  is 
on  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  gradually  falls  off  until  the  50 
kilowatt  point  is  reached  about  ten  o'clock.  For  handling  this 
load  three  units  are  to  be  installed,  one  50  kilowatt,  one  200  kilo- 
watt, and  one  300  kilowatt.  Each  generator  is  direct  connected, 
the  small  machine  being  operated  by  a  simple  high  speed  auto- 
matic engine,  while  the  two  other  machines  are  operated  by 
tandem  compound  high  speed  corliss  valve  engines.  All  three 
machines  may  be  run  either  condensing  or  non-condensing,  de- 
pending upon  the  season,  and  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  re- 
quired for  heating  the  building.  The  boiler  equipment  will  prob- 
ably consist  of  four  200  horse-power  units,  either  of  the  internally 
fired,  or  water  tube  type. 

The  load  factor  of  the  plant  can  hardly  be  termed  very  good, 
but  still  the  operating  cost  is  not  excessive.  For  a  yearly  output 
of  approximately  one  million  kilowatt-hours,  the  cost  per  thou- 
sand watt-hours  will  not  exceed  two  cents,  and  may  be  a  trifle 
lower  than  this. 

I  have  one  more  plant  upon  which  I  wish  to  present  figures, 
and  its  load  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  For  twelve  hours  per  day, 
every  day  in  the  year,  it  carries  a  full  load  of  four  hundred  kilo- 
watts. There  are  two  200  kilowatt  gsnerators,  each  direct  con- 
nected to  a  tandem  compound  high  speed  corliss  valve  condensing 
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engine,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  third  unit  of  200  kilowatts 
capacity  as  a  spare.  Two  300  horse-power  water  tube  boilerii, 
carrying  a  pressure  of  150  pounds,  will  supply  the  two  running 
units,  and  there  will  also  be  a  third  boiler  of  300  horse-power  £.3 
a  spare.    The  engines  will  always  run  condensing. 

I  have  taken  up  roughly  the  question  of  superheating  the 
steam  for  this  plant,  but  at  the  present  time,  am  not  prepared  io 
make  comment  on  this  feature.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  super- 
heating be  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the 
engines  with  perfectly  dry  steam,  and  for  this  purpose  a  small 
percentage  of  superheat  will  be  sufficient. 

The  annual  output  of  this  plant  will  be  about  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  kilowatt-hours,  and  the  cost  per  thousand  watt- 
hours  approximately  one  and  three-quarter  cents.  In  spite  of  the 
very  favorable  load  factor,  the  cost  of  operating  is  not  as  low  as 
might  be  expected,  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  figures 
given  for  the  previously  mentioned  plant  of  large  size;  but  in 
the  former  case,  a  large  volume  of  exhaust  steam  is  required  for 
heating,  and  this  estimated  heating  expense  is  deducted  from  the 
gross  operating  cost  of  the  plant;  and  also  there  are  no  spare 
units  installed.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  continuity  of  service  be  maintained,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
installation  of  50  per  cent,  reserve  capacity.  And  besides,  there 
is  no  heating  whatever  in  connection  with  the  equipment. 

Exhaust  Steam  for  Heating. 

This  heating  question  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  future  steam  distributing  systems  will  be 
installed  in  our  Canadian  cities,  on  the  same  scale  that  the  idea 
has  been  adopted  in  the  States.  While  running  condensing  means 
a  very  material  saving  in  plant  operation  cost,  still  the  revenue 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
purposes  will  re:,dily  effect  a  much  greater  economy.  In  scattered 
districts  this  method  of  heating  is  not  very  desirable,  but  where 
the  power  house  is  in  a  congested  district  the  question  of  going 
into  the  steam  heating  business  is  very  worthy  of  consideration. 

Keserve  Units  in  Isolated  Plants. 

The  installation  of  reserve  units  in  isolated  plants  is  a  prob- 
lem requiring  much  study  and  experience,  for  the  greater  the 
unused  capacity  of  the  plant,  the  lower  will  be  the  economy.  In 
a  recent  installation  outside  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  steady  power 
load  amounts  to  20  kilowatts,  and  the  lighting  load  to  30  kilo- 
watts. To  take  care  of  this,  two  units  have  been  installed,  one 
a  25  kilowatt  machine,  and  the  other  a  35  kilowatt.  To  carry 
the  combined  lighting  and  power  loads,  both  machines  will  be  re- 
quired, but  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  either  unit,  the  majority 
of  the  motors  can  be  kept  in  operation  by  either  generator,  and 
therefore  such  an  accident  will  not  mean  a  complete  shutdown. 
This  arrangement  is  one  which  will  have  fairly  good  efficiency, 
and  will  minimize  the  chances  of  a  complete  closing  of  the  factory. 

Savings  in  Distributing  Costs. 

In  an  isolated  plant,  the  cost  of  distributing  is  generally  very 
much  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  central  station,  and  therefore 
such  a  plant  has  one  very  favorable  feature  on  its  side,  when 
considering  the  question  of  comparative  prices.  I  might  say  at 
this  point  that  the  figures  of  costs  which  have  been  given  in  this 
paper  are  costs  at  the  switchboard,  and  that  no  consideration  has 
been  given  to  distributing,  it  being  assumed  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution would  be-  the  same  whether  power  were  made  or  bought. 

In  summing  the  isolated  plant  question,  I  would  say  that  many 
equipments  have  been  installed  which  really  have  not  deserved 
more  than  passing  consideration,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  situations  where  a  private  plant  would  mean  a  material 
saving.  Load  factor  is  the  item  requiring  greatest  consideration, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  this  is  in  any  way  favorable, 
the  installation  of  a  private  plant  will  effect  a  material  saving 
over  the  cost  of  purchasing  energy  from  a  steam  driven  central 
station. 


WINNIPEG  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTRE. 

Tha  Winnipeg  Branch  of  the  Manufacturers^  Association 
have  started  a  campaign  to  make  Winnipeg  attractive  to  manu- 
facturers who  may  wish  to  locate  in  Western  Canada  and  in 
their  efforts  they  have  the  support  of  the  entire  business  com- 
munity. It  is  impossible  to  grant  bonuses  in  Manitoba,  and  thia 
is  approved  of  by  all,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  in  devis- 
ing a  fairer  method  of  municipal  taxation.  The  present  Busi- 
ness Tax  Law  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  a  mistake. 
It  was  all  right  years  ago,  but  conditions  have  changed  and  the 
city  legislators  are  convinced  that  it  should  be  revised.  It  is 
expected  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  city 
charter  will  be  amended  so  as  to  make  manufacturers  the  lowest 
taxed,  instead  of  as  at  present,  the  highest. 

The  power  question  is  also  being  pushed  and  all  are  hoping^ 
that  the  Council  will  find  a  way  to  obtain  power  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  from  some  of  the  water  powers  on  the  Winnipeg 
River.  If  this  is  obtained  the  people  of  Winnipeg  believe  that 
their  city  will  maintain  for  all  time  the  commanding  position 
it  has  at  present  as  a  distributing  centre. 

SMELTING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


\  The  Dominion  Government  has  appropriated  $15,000  for 
making  -experiments  with  the  electric  process  of  smelting  ores 
and  manufacturing  steel  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Lake  Superior  Power  Co.  will  furnish  a  building  and 
dynamo  capable  of  supplying  400  electric  horse-power  for  four 
months  free  of  charge.  All  kinds  of  ores  will  be  experimented 
with,  and  important  results  are  expected  to  be  obtained.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  what  enormous  possibilities  for  Canada  underlie 
the  inauguration  of  a  cheaper  process  for  manufacturing  pig  iron 
and  steel  than  is  now  in  use.  Ontario  is  dotted  with  extensive 
ore  bodies,  the  development  of  which  is  at  present  prevented  by 
lack  of  cheap  fuel.  There  is  coal  in  abundance  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Canada,  but  the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  points 
where  coke  is  needed  for  smelting  purposes  is  prohibitive.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  waterpowers  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario  where  electricity  can  be  developed  and 
utilized.  If  the  electric  system  proves  to  be  commercially  feas- 
ible, we  may  look  for  the  inflow  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
considerable  mining  development. — Hardware  and  ffeialyy> 

SUPERIORITY  OF  CANADIAN  GLOVES. 

"Canadian  gloves,  in  common  with  almost  every  other  line  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Canada,"  says  an  exchange,  "are  steadily 
pushing  to  the  front.  Nearly  all  the  standard  lines,  both  in  fine 
and  heavy  goods,  are  manufactured  here,  and  ara  receiving  a 
steadily  growing  demand.  In  the  matter  of  heavy  gloves  and 
mitts  for  lumbermen,  farmers,  railroaders,  etc.,  Canada  has  very 
few  equals,  and  no  superiors.  That  Canada  satisfies  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  home  demand  is  owing  no  less  to  excellence  of 
workmanship  than  to  superior  facilities  for  looking  after  this 
branch  of  trade.  In  the  finer  lines,  such  as  mochas  and  suedes, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  producing  goods  that  defy  competi- 
tion, and  that  are  winning  for  themselves  a  constantly  increasing 
popularity." 

Winnipeg  Representative  Wanted. 
A  firm  manufacturing  high  class  hardwood  veneer  doors 
wishes  to  be  represented  by  a  reliable  and  energetic  Builders' 
Supplies  House  of  Winnipeg.    Apply  to  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Manager  Wanted. 
A  Canadian  wire  nail  manufacturing  company  requires  the 
services  of  a  competent  Works  Manager.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  wire  drawing  and  nailmaking  and  understand 
the  management  and  direction  of  workmen.  Good  references  re- 
quired. Apply  stating  experience  to  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  ( Incorporated ) . 


Insurance  Department 


WHAT  CAN  BE  LONE  TO  LIGHTEN  THE  BURDEN  OF 
OUR  INSURANCE  TAX? 


This  is  a  question  that  is  not  only  agitating  our  own  members, 
but  is  engaging  the  serious  thought  and  attention  of  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  continent. 

The  annual  Fire  Insurance  premium  forms  a  constituent  part 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  must  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion thereto  with  as  full,  close  and  constant  examination  as  any 
or  all  of  the  other  items  entering  into  "factory  cost."  This  par- 
ticular item  of  the  general  expense  account,  has  been  on  the 
ascending  scale  for  some  years,  and  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  and  burdensome,  if  not  oppressive  tax;  it  is  little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  more  attention  than  at  any  previous  time 
is  now  being  given  to  the  question  propounded  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the  Association  has  reached  the 
definite  and  distinct  conclusion  that  its  mission,  at  present,  is 
to  solve  this  problem  in  specific  cases  for  individual  members.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  should  deal 
with  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  any  particular  class  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  or  to  make  any  effort  to  formulate  plans  with 
a  view  to  securing  a  general  reduction  in  rates.  The  record  of 
the  past,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Fire  Insurance  busi- 
ness, alike  demonstrate  the  undesirability  of  wasting  time  in  an 
effort  that  is  extremely  unlikely  to  meet  with  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  regulate  rates  and  terms. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  can  the  Insurance  Department  do  in  individual  cases  to 
justify  its  existence? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Department  to  the  members  last  month.  If  perchance  this 
pamphlet  has  escaped  attention,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  taken 
up  and  perused  carefully;  if  it  has  gone  astray  and  is  not  acces- 
sible, a  copy  will  be  mailed  on  application. 


DOMINION  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION. 


The  next  most  important  consideration  to  the  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  a  risk,  (as  referred  to  in  this  column  of 
May  number)  is  the  use  of  modern  appliances  in  the  protection 
of  a  risk.  By  the  adoption  of  modern  and  adequate  fire  fighting 
appliances,  rates  are  immediately  reduced,  the  probability  of  de- 
structive fire  loss  is  diminished,  the  fire  waste  of  the  country 
lessened  and  thereby  the  economic  condition  so  much  improved. 
The  Insurance  Department  welcomes  the  institution  of  any 
organization  having  for  its  purpose  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge that  will  advance  the  science  of  diminishing  fires  and  fire 
hazards  and  that  will  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  Fire  Pro- 
tection. 

A  new  organization  having  the  aims  and  objects  indicated  at 
the  close  of  last  paragraph,  has  been  formed  in  Canada  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Dominion  Fire  Protection  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  A.  C.  McCuaig,  of  27  Wellington  Street  East,  Toronto,  is 
Manager  and  Secretary.  Membership  in  this  Association  costs 
$1.00  per  annum. 

The  Manager  of  this  Department  has  been  honored  by  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  this  Association,  and  apart  from  the  interest 
that  office  naturally  induces  him  to  take  in  the  new  movement, 
he  heartily  endorses  its  objects  and  would  be  glad  to  see  many  of 
the  members  of  our  Association  give  it  adherence  and  support. 


Like  many  other  excellent  things,  the  Dominion  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  finds  its  prototype  in  the  neighboring  Republic, 
and  if  in  the  course  of  time  it  reaches  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  its  members  and  to  the 
Dominion.  No  organization  in  the  world  has  done  or  is  doing 
more  to  perpetuate  and  encourage  the  use  of  standard  reliable 
apparatus,  or  to  discourage  and  discredit  the  trash  that  is  con- 
stantly being  worked  off  on  the  unsuspecting  public  than  the 
United  States  Association,  and  if  the  new  Canadian  Association 
lives  up  to  the  ideal  set  by  its  prototype,  its  success  is  undoubted. 
At  all  events,  it  has  our  most  cordial  support  and  heartiest 
wish  for  permanence  and  ever  increasing  usefulness. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  FIRE 
INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 


It  will  be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion to  be  advised  of  the  action  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  important 
matter  of  "  Fire  Insurance." 

Since  February  last,  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  shown  » 
marked  interest  in  the  objects,  purposes  and  plans  of  our  Insur- 
ance Department,  and  much  correspondence  has  passed  betweett 
the  two  bodies  with  a  view  to  a  fair  understanding  of. the  relative- 
positions  and  duties  each  was  occupying  with  their  respective 
constituents. 

Our  own  Insurance  Department  was  the  first  to  take  tangible 
form,  and  in  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  stage,  had  of  necessity 
to  find  its  own  means  of  sustenance  and  its  own  sphere  of  use- 
fulness;  in  other  words,  it  had  to  work  out  its  own  salvation^ 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association) 
of  Manufacturers,  held  at  Atlanta,  May  16th,  1905,  due  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  Insurance  question  in  the  light  of 
our  own  experience  and  experiments,  and  the  following  is  takea 
from  the  official  minutes  of  the  proceedings: — 

"For  a  Fire  Insurance  Department. 

"The  following,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  and  moved  by  Mr.  Inglis,  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance,  was  unanimously- 
adopted  by  the  Convention: 

"Resolved:  1.  That  a  bureau  be  organized  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  to  handle  insurance  for  members  anJ' 
advise  them  about  insurance  matters. 

"2.  That  ten  thousand  dollars  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  department. 

"3.  That  the  management  of  this  bureau  be  instructed  tc> 
study  and  report  upon  general  insurance  matters  and  the  advan- 
tages and  advisability  of  organizing  an  insurance  company  afe 
some  time  in  the  future." 

The  problems  that  confront  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are- 
along  parallel  lines  to  those  affecting  our  own  interests  in  thfr 
Dominion,  and  with  two  similar  departments  in  our  two  national 
organizations,  acting  in  concert,  sharing  each  other's  labors  and 
jointly  participating  in  investigations  and  results  thereof,  who 
may  limit  or  circumscribe  the  advantage  each  may  be  to  the 
other  or  foretell  the  tremendous  importance  that  may  be  attained 
by  mutuality  of  aims,  purposes  and  plans. 

At  all  events,  our  Association  welcomes  the  action  of  the 
National  Association  in  the  creation  of  its  Insurance  Depart- 
ment; we  pledge  it  our  hearty  co-operation  as  we  wish  for  it 
the  fullest  measure  of  success. 


*THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  DEFENDED. 

Mr.  Ch.-Ed.  Guillaume,  Sub-Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  Replies 

to  Mr.  Dale's  Objections. 


Editor  Industrial  Canada: 

The  general  adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  certainly 
mark  a  great  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  humanity;  such  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  have 
examined  the  question  closely,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  system  in  operation  in  the  countries 
which  have  adopted  it. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  Mr.  Dale  forms  a  notable  excep- 
tion, by  placing  himself  among  the  ranks  of  the  few  but  very 
active  opponents  of  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into 
the  United  States, — a  small  group  of  men  who  are  no  doubt  sin- 
"Cere,  but  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  insufficiently  informed, 
and  to  base  their  reasoning  upon  documents  accumulated  without 
•critical  examination. 

It  would  be  a  long,  if  not  a  difficult  task,  to  refute  one  by 
one  the  accusations  which  Mr.  Dale  has  again  brought  against 
the  metric  system  in  the  April  number  of  your  excellent  re- 
view; moreover,  the  greater  part  of  these  objections,  which  are 
mot  new,  have  been  fully  answered  in  the  previous  publications  of 
the  group  of  men  represented  by  Mr.  Dale,  in  the  "Electrical 
World,"  and  other  periodicals.  I  will  confine  myself,  therefore, 
to  one  of  his  statements, — one  which  is  very  typical  and  very  pre- 
cise, and  which  relates  to  a  question  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  work  entrusted  to  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  that  it  almost  becomes  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  that 
Bureau  to  set  things  in  their  true  light,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  from  accepting  as  sound  an  opinion  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Dale  contrasts  (page  549)  the  stability  of  the  British 
standards  with  the  instability  of  the  metric  standards.  Now,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  all  these  arguments  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  transposed  them  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

It  never  was  the  intention  of  the  originators  of  the  metric 
system  to  accept  the  earth  as  their  standard  of  measurement. 
The  metric  standard,  it  is  true,  has  been  deduced  from  the  di- 
mensions of  the  earth,  and  the  metre  was  at  first  equally  de- 
fined as  being  either  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quarter  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  or  as  equal  to  the  length  (at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice)  of  the  metre  in  the  Archives  of  France;  but, 
in  practice,  the  latter  has  become  the  only  material  representa- 
tive of  the  length  of  the  metre  to  which  all  other  units  of  mea- 
surement have  subsequently  been  co-ordinated.  If,  as  a  result 
of  the  report  of  the  Metric  Commission  in  1872,  it  was  aban- 
doned, it  was  not,  as  Mr.  Dale  says,  because  it  had  suffered  de- 
terioration, but  simply  because,  constructed  at  a  time  when  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  a  millimetre  constituted  the  limit  of  pre- 
cision for  the  best  measures,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  form  and  a  finish  such  that  it  might  guarantee  with  certainty 
a  measure  possessing  that  degree  of  precision,  and  modern  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  it  certainly  made  it  possible  even 
then  to  obtain  something  better. 

But  science  is  constantly  progressing,  and  a  precision  which 
was  more  than  sufficient  at  one  time,  becomes  insufficient  a  cen- 
tury later.  That  is  why  a  new  metre  was  made,  and  why  its 
form  and  the  manner  of  its  definition  were  chosen  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit,  for  the  future,  of  an  exactness  which  could  not  be 
realized  by  the  metre  in  the  Archives.  Its  length  was  fixed  in 
conformity  with  that  of  the  metre  in  the  Archives,  with  as  much 
exactness  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain — an  exactness  certainly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  all  the  old  measures.  It  is  this 
new  metre — of  which  more  than  thirty  reproductions  of  pure 
platiniridium  were  distributed  among  the  countries  which  signed 

*  The  April  issue  of  iNDnsTRiAL  Canada  contained  an  article  by 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Dale  entitled  ' '  A  Protest  Against  the  Metric 
System. " — Editor. 


the  Metric  Convention  in  1889 — that  is  the  fundamental  stand- 
ard of  the  metric  system. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  these  facts — not  for  the  purpose  of 
criticizing,  but  simply  in  order  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dale — the  history 
of  the  standard  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  British  sys- 
tem. A  law  of  June  18,  1824,  established  the  length  of  the  yard 
in  relation  to  the  standard  constructed  by  Bird  in  1760.  This 
same  law  provided  that  if  the  yard  were  lost  or  destroyed,  its 
length  should  be  redetermined  as  a  function  of  that  of  the  sec- 
ond's pendulum  oscillating  at  London.  Now  in  1834,  the  fun- 
damental standard  was  ruined  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  after  mature  discussion,  the  scientific 
commission  appointed  to  reconstruct  it  decided  to  disregard  the 
second  definition,  known  to  be  inaccurate,  and  to  re-establish  the 
yard  from  the  best  known  copies  of  the  last  standard,  which 
happened  to  be  far  from  perfect.  After  labors,  the  metrological 
value  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  commission  established  a 
new  yard,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  June 
30,  1855,  and  which  has  since  then  constituted  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard. 

The  new  yard,  therefore,  has  been  in  existence  for  exactly 
fifty  years,  and  its  equality  to  the  old  yard  is  certainly  not  nearly 
as  well  established  as  the  agreement  of  the  international  metre 
with  the  metre  in  the  Archives,  since  the  connecting  link,  so  far 
as  the  yard  is  concerned,  has  been  made  from  copies  of  an  in- 
ferior kind. 

After  this  first  correlation,  certainly  not  so  good  as  for  the 
metre,  we  now  find  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Dale  says,  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  British  system,  by  the  construction  of  a  yard  made 
of  platiniridium. 

What  reason  could  the  British  Government,  upon  the  advice 
of  its  metrologists,  have  had  for  desiring  to  make  a  standard  of 
this  alloy,  "the  most  permanent  alloy  known,"  as  Mr.  Dale  says? 
Why,  moreover,  has  it  adopted,  not  only  the  material,  but  also 
the  form  of  the  international  metre  and  of  its  copies  ?  Why, 
lastly,  has  it  desired  to  secure  for  this  work  the  co-operation  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures?  Apparently 
because,  wishing  to  perfect  the  yard,  it  thought  it  could  not  do 
better  than  imitate  what  had  been  done  for  the  metre. 

But  if  the  British  Government  desired  perfection,  it  was  be- 
cause the  standard  of  the  yard  was  not  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  did  not  permit  of  absolute  security.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  case.  The  yard  sanctioned  in  1855  has  in  its  turn  been  su- 
perseded, and  has  given  place  to  a  standard  more  nearly  perfect, 
just  as  Happened  with  the  metre  of  the  Archives.  Now  while 
the  latter,  made  of  platinum,  can  scarcely  have  varied  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  Imperial  yard  made  of  bronze  has,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  experiments  of  the  metrologists,  undergone  changes, 
which  are  revealed  by  the  quite  measurable  discrepancies  be- 
tween it  and  the  copies  of  it  made  in  metals  which  are  known 
to  be  more  stable.  Thus,  in  constructing  a  new  yard,  not  only 
was  it  expected  to  ensure  for  the  future  a  stability  which  the 
British  system  did  not  formerly  possess,  but  the  change  was 
made  with  full  knowledge  that  the  new  yard  differed  by  an 
appreciable  quantity  from  the  yard  of  1855. 

We  find  ourselves,  consequently,  very  far  from  that  absolute 
continuity  of  which  Mr.  Dale  speaks  with  such  enthusiasm,  and 
the  happy  result  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  Im- 
perial standard  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  most  conservative 
Government  in  the  world;  although,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment wished  to  ensure  for  the  system  which  it  had  inherited 
from  its  predecessors  a  more  perfect  stability,  it  could  find  no 
better  way  than  to  copy  in  every  respect — in  material,  in  form, 
and  in  draughted  plans, — what  had  been  done  previously  for  the 
metre;  and  finally,  to  secure  the  perfect  execution  of  this  work. 
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it  entrusted  it  to  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

This  decision,  whicli  puts  an  end  to  instability  for  the  fu- 
ture, does  not  efface  the  instability  of  the  past,  and  in  view  of 
what  has  just  been  said,  we  can,  at  most,  only  aflBrm  that  for 
the  future  the  British  system  is  in  as  good  condition  as  is  the 
metric. 

But  let  us  look  at  things  a  little  more  closely.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  new  yard  is  the* only  one  in  existence;  no  copy 
in  platinum-iridium  alloy  has  been  made;  and  we  can  only  hope, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Mr.  Dale,  that  copies  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  With  the  metre  the  case  is  different,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  Thirty  copies  of  pure  platiniridium  were  distrib- 
uted in  1889  among  the  countries  which  signed  the  Metric  Con- 
vention. Several  additional  copies  have  been  made  and  dis- 
tributed since  then.  The  metre  has  been  ado])ted  by  twenty-two 
countries.  In  all  these  countries,  identical  copies  support  its  au- 
thority, and  in  case  of  necessity  would  serve  to  verify  it.  And, 
in  the  last  place,  the  metre  has  behind  it  a  strong  international 
organization,  whose  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  an  institution 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  subscribing  States,  in  order  to  give 
them,  at  any  time,  the  value  of  the  standard,  in  event  of  its  be- 
ing impaired,  in  which  case  it  would  be  sufficient  to  compare  it 
anew  with  the  international  standards.  Mr.  Dale  tells  us  that 
a  similar  organization  will  be  put  in  operation  in  favor  of  the 
yard.  That  is  possible,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  worth 
more,  in  favor  of  the  metre,  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  already 
in  operation. 

One  word  more.  Mr.  Dale  lays  great  stress  on  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Russian  and  British  measures.  He  only 
forgets  two  fundamental  facts.  When  the  Russian  Empire 
adopted,  in  1835,  the  saschen  of  seven  English  feet,  the  ukase 
did  not  fail  to  state  that  Russia  would  have  her  own  standards; 
but  since  then  the  law  of  1901  has  adopted  the  arschine  (one- 
third  of  a  saschen ) ,  and,  abandoning  all  relation  with  the  Brit- 
ish system,  announced  its  dimension  in  terms  of  the  metre — fol- 
lowing in  that  the  initiative,  so  sharply  criticized  by  Mr.  Dale, 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Mendenhall  took,  as  early  as  1893,  with  respect 
to  the  yard  in  the  United  States. 

What  remains  now  of  that  universal  and  permanent  unit  of 
measurement  of  which  Mr.  Dale  speaks?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  yard  standard  no  longer  determines  this  unit  for  anything 
but  the  British  Empire,  and  the  chances  are  that  its  present 
value,  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  yard  of  1824,  shows  a 
much  greater  variation  than  will  be  found  between  the  present 
metre  and  the  metre  of  1799.  No  metrologist,  I  believe,  will  dis- 
pute this  statement. 

May  25th,  1905.  Ch.-Ed.  Guillaume. 

1      CORRESPONDENCE  J 

Contributions  are  invited  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  but 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the-  opinions  expressed  by  its  correspondents. 

EDMONTON  AND  CALGARY. 


Editor  Industrial  Canada: 

I  have  noticed  in  the  May  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  your 
interesting  note  on  "The  Importance  of  Canada's  Western  Mar- 
kets." 

In  the  absence  of  explanation,  the  figures  given  indicate  an 
importance  for  Calgary  to  which  it  is  scarcely  entitled.  Up  to 
June  30,  1904,  Calgary  got  credit  for  all  imports  at  any  point  in 
Alberta,  all  other  places,  such  as  Edmonton,  Strathcona,  Leth- 
bridge,  McLeod,  etc.,  having  been  sub-ports  of  Calgary,  and  re- 
ported to  that  office,  so  that  the  returns  given  as  for  Calgary  in- 
clude the  returns  from  all  other  Alberta  offices.    For  instance,  in 


the  item  of  meats,  the  value  of  the  imports  in  which  are  given, 
as  $38,835,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  $30,000  of  this  amount 
was  actually  entered  at  Edmonton,  though  appearing  in  Cal- 
gary returns. 

I  find,  on  investigation,  that  of  the  business  going  to  make 
the  Calgary  returns,  $369,845  was  entered  at  Edmonton.  This 
figure  appears  small  in  comparison  with  returns  from  the  larger 
places.  But  to  the  careful  observer  it  is  exceedingly  significant. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  purposes  of  distribution,  Edmon- 
ton at  present  has  no  railway  facilities.  Goods  are  brought  in 
over  the  branch  line  from  Calgary;  but  cannot  be  shipped  back 
to  advantage,  and  until  the  advent  of  the  C.  N.  R.  a  few  months 
hence,  Calgary  will  continue  to  do  the  jobbing  trade  at  railway 
points.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  represented  by  these 
figures  is  taken  out  of  Edmonton  by  teams.  Herein  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  figures :  what  development  of  trade  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  rich  country  surroimding  Edmonton,  and  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  and  west,  is  opened  up  by 
the  two  great  transportation  companies? 

Yours  truly,  p.  T.  FiSHEE, 

Edmonton,  May  30,  1905.  Secy.  Board  of  Trade. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
STRIKES  AND  CRIME. 

To  the  Editor  Industbial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  considerations  which  are  now  being  given  to 
technical  education,  may  a  word  be  allowed  to  notice  its  relation 
to  strikes  and  crime. 

The  departments  of  Governments  which  have  been  issuing  re- 
ports and  statistics  about  criminals,  in  commenting,  r(?fcr  to 
their  increase  in  all  civilized  countries.  Exceptions  are  made  of 
a  coui>le  of  countries,  and  a  careful  examination  of  cities  shows 
a  similar  condition  as  in  the  excepted  countries  where  attention 
Is  given  to  education. 

A  frequent  cause  of  crime  has  been  "the  strike."  Published 
statistics  of  the  United  States  give  figures  for  2%  years  ending 
June  30th,  1904;  180  killed,  1,651  injured  and  5,533  arrested,  all 
from  strikes.  These  do  not  include  crimes  committed  througb 
intoxication  of  those  out  on  strike,  but  who  may  not  be  aggres- 
sive. 

It  is  noticeable  that  reports  show  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  killed  and  injured  were  non-unionists. 

In  countries  which  are  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  edu- 
cating factory  help  are  to  be  found  the  best  conditions,  and  the 
same  in  cities  which  conduct  schools  for  assisting  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  artisans  and  craftsmen. 

The  many  advantages  which  were  the  feature  of  apprenticeship 
of  by-gone  days  are  greatly  missed,  and  particularly  the  one  of 
having  the  apprentice  bound  to  his  employer  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  freedom  with  which  a  learner  may,  to-day,  leave  his  em- 
ployment, go  out  on  strike,  be  subject  to  the  bad  example  of  men 
idle  because  of  strikes,  are  conditions  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increase  in  boy  criminals.  In  Canada  this  increase  was  repre- 
sented in  the  percentage  of  all  convictions,  it  being  15.80%  for 
1902,  while  the  average  for  the  years  1887  to  1890  was  14.33%, 
and  that  for  1903  15.43%  of  all  convictions. 

Another  evidence  of  the  harm  occasioned  by  the  strike  is  the 
increased  consumption  of  liquor. 

Steady  employment  is  a  sure  preventative  of  crime,  and  the 
[Skilled  hands  in  a  factory  is  the  one  most  steadily  employed. 

The  skilled  workman  does  not  find  it  essential  to  his  success 
DO  be  a  member  of  a  union.  The  skilled  workman  is  opposed  to 
strikes,  he  is  intent  on  his  work  land  finds  a  pleasure  in  the  per- 
fection of  it. 

The  trade  school  and  the  technical  school,  supported  by  the 
apprenticeship  indenture  will  amend  the  increase  in  our  criminal 
statistics.  They  will  soon  relieve  the  dearth  of  skilled  help  for 
our  factories.  They  will  bring  a  better  class  of  help  and  a  conse- 
quent result  will  be  a  better  product.  With  better  work  will 
come  better  pay,  followed  by  better  homes  and  a  better  citizen- 
ship. Yours  truly,         JAS.  P.  MURRAY. 


RATE  DISCRIMINATION. 


A  remarkable  situation  has  developed  in  connection  with  a 
complaint  of  discrimination  in  railway  rates  on  lumber  com- 
modities heard  by  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners  at  Van- 
couver in  August  last.  The  complaint  which  was  reported  in 
our  October  issue,  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  lumber  and  shingle 
manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  involved  the  question 
of  discrimination  against  cedar  commodities  and  excessive  rates 
^thereon  from  Pacific  Coast  mills  to  points  in  Manitoba  and  the 
.^North-West  Territories. 

Excessive  Rates. 

Discrimination  was  clearly  shown  to  exist,  not  only  as  be- 
"tween  cedar  and  other  classes  of  lumber,  but  also  as  between 
localities,  both  at  shipping  and  receiving  points.  The  rates  upon 
cedar  commodities  were  also  shown  to  be  excessive  and  unreason- 
able by  comparison  of  the  earnings ,  per  ton  per  mile  with  rates 
upon  similar  lumber  commodities  from  mountain  mills;  with 
rates  upon  all  classes  of  lumber  from  Pacific  Coast  points  to 
'Ontario  and  Quebec;  and  with  rates  on  lumber  between  points 
in  Eastern  Canada  where  no  distinction  is  made  between  cedar 
and  other  classes  of  lumber.  That  the  discrimiiration  and  ex- 
-cessive  rates  were  proven  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  decision  of  the  Board,  published  in  our  November  issue: 
"The  excess  rate  of  ten  cents  is,  in  the  judgment  and  opinion  of 
the  Board,  an  unreasonable  and  excessive  charge  upon  cedar 
lumber  as  compared  with  the  rates  upon  other  lumber  which 
injuriously  discriminates  against  cedar  lumber.  The  Board, 
therefore,  hereby  orders,  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
sections  253  and  254  of  the  Railway  Act  of  1903,  that  the  Cana- 
•dian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  all  other  railway  companies, 
•do  hereafter  desist  from  charging  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of 
freight  upon  cedar  lumber  than  is  charged  by  them  on  pine,  fir, 
spruce  and  other  lumber  of  like  class." 

'  Railway  Attitude. 

!  At  first  the  railway  announced  that  it  would  interpret  the 
"order  of  the  Board  as  being  applicable  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  line  which  it  admitted  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners.  Subsequently,  as  no  action 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railway  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive rates  charged  upon  cedar,  the  matter  was  again  brought 
"to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  who  called 
vthe  attention  of  the  railway  to  the  terms  of  their  order.  There- 
■«!ipon.  the  railway  intimated  that  if  complainants  pressed  for  en- 
forcement of  the  order  they  would  undertake  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination against  cedar  by  increasing  the  rates  on  all  classes 
of  lumber  other  than  cedar  and  then  bringing  down  the  rates 
upon  cedar  to  the  increased  basis.  The  effect  of  this  action  would 
be  to  cause  a  greater  hardship  than  that  at  present  existing,  for 
the  reason  that  of  the  total  shipments  of  lumber  commodities 
from  Pacific  Coast  points  to  the  territory  involved,  cedar  repre- 
sents only  about  seven  per  cent.,  so  that  any  increase  im  freight 
rates  upon  the  other  commodities  would  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  excess  of  what  the  shippers  are 
now  paying,  even  under  the  discriminatory  conditions.  This  is  well 
known  to  the  railway,  which  has  intimated  to  the  Board  that  the 
lumber  interests  that  would  be  affected  by  the  charge  are  much 
averse  to  the  suggestion  and  state  it  would  be  more  injurious 
tYian  to  allow  the  present  rates  to  stand  as  they  are.  In  other 
words,  therefore,  the  railway  intimates  that  it  will  convert  an 
order  issued  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  which 
■was  undoubtedly  intended  to  afford  relief  to  the  lumber  manu- 
facturing interests  of  British  Columbia,  into  a  weapon  with 


which  to  punish  these  manufacturers  who  were  bold  enough  to 
dispute  the  reasonableness  of  the  railway  rates  and  complain  of 
the  discrimination  to  which  they  were  being  subjected. 

Position  of  Lumber  Industry. 
The  lumber  milling  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  anything  but  a  flourishing  condition.  A  number 
of  mills  have  been  closed  down  and  others  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  this  step.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  threatened  action  of  the  railway  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  undoubtedly  act  as  a  further  check  upon  the  development  of 
the  British  Columbia  industry.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  railway  to  do  everything  possible 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  industry.  Another  feature 
of  the  case  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  railway  is  the 
effect  of  an  increase  in  freight  rate  upon  the  prices  paid  for 
lumber  by  the  settlers  of  the  West.  On  numerous  occasions  the 
railway  has  publicly  announced  that  it  is  deeply  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  settlers  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  are 
supplied  with  lumber  and  other  building  materials  on  the  most 
favorable  terms.  Is  an  increase  in  freight  rates  on  lumber 
calculated  to  accomplish    this  commendable  object? 

Surely  here  is  a  situation  calling  for  immediate  action  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  both  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
Railway  Commission.  Is  a  railway,  for  the  construction  of  which 
the  people  have  been  heavily  taxed,  and  which  is  chartered  to 
perform  a  public  service,  to  be  permitted  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  ignore  the  order  of  the  court?    In  the  public 
1  interest  it  is  imperative  that  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bonrd  of  Railway  Commissioners  over  the  tariffs  and  tolls 
\^   of  this  railway  should  be  settled  once  and  for  all.    If  the  pre- 
sent law  does  not  provide  an  adequate  means  for  correcting  the 
^  wrong,  then  it  should  be  capable  of  amendment. 


FRETGHT  f^LATMP— SUGGESTIONS. 


Delays  and  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  claims  by 
railways  are  frequently  complained  of  by  shippers  everyivhere. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Freight 
Claims  Department  of  one  of  our  large  railway  systems,  it  was 
suggested  that  shippers  generally  can  assist  in  expediting  the 
settlement  of  claims  by  requiring  their  consignees  to  observe  cer- 
tain simple  rules  when  difficulties  arise.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a 
great  many  customers  in  the  country,  unacquainted  with  railway 
methods,  when  they  receive  consignments  of  freight  and  observe 
the  goods  to  be  damaged,  a  shortage  from  the  consignment,  or  an 
overcharge  in  the  freight  account,  instead  of  communicating  with 
the  representative  of  the  railway  on  the  spot,  frequently  report 
the  occurrence  to  the  shipper,  who  has  then  in  turn  to  report  it 
to  the  railway  isompany.  Sometimes  before  this  can  be  done,  it 
is  necessary  to  again  communicate  with  the  consignee.  All  this 
takes  time,  and  in  many  cases,  it  is  said,  operates  against  a 
prompt  adjustment  of  the  claim,  because  the  railway  representa- 
tive has  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  consign- 
ment or  vertify  the  claim  of  the  consignee  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  full  report  of  the 
occurrence  to  his  company.  Some  large  shippers,  in  order  to 
obviate  such  diflSculties,  are  said  to  have  adopted  a  printed  form 
which  is  enclosed  to  country  customers  with  invoices.    This  form 
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From  Mr.  Sinclair  G.  Richardson's  Address  to  Hamilton  Manufacturers,  June  1st,  1905. 

The  first  idea  of  a  Cost  System  is  to  give  the  manufacturer 
the  actual  cost  of  his  product,  but  another  important  feature 
which  accompanies  it,  is  the  great  saving  against  waste,  care- 
lessness, thoughtlessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  employees, 
which  is  shown  up  by  having  a  system  of  this  nature. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  to  have  an  accurate 
Cost  System  will  increase  the  expense  of  the  office  or  accounting 
department,  though  not  to  a  great  extent,  but  with  a  proper 
system  the  results  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  expense, 
while  the  ways  of  saving  waste,  etc.,  will  show  up  so  clearly 
that  the  extra  clerical  expense  will  be  saved  again  and  again  in 
the  factory.  The  preparing  of  a  system  suitable  for  a  certain 
business  can  only  be  made  after  an  examination  of  the  existing 
system  of  bookkeeping,  as  every  business  has  some  peculiarities 
special  to  itself  which  have  to  be  considered  in  the  installation  of 
a  Cost  System. 

In  most  manufacturing  concerns  costs  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  output,  and  in  this  way  the  cost  decreases  as  the  output 
increases,  so  that  the  nearer  the  factory  is  run  to  its  full  capa- 
city, the  smaller  will  be  the  cost  comparatively.  Thus  it  is  hard 
for  the  individual  manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  with 
some  of  the  larger  companies  which  are  springing  up  almost 
daily.  It  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  that 
the  manufacturer,  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  should  have 
some  means  of  arriving  at  the  actual  cost  of  his  product,  and 
not  only  that,  but  also  a  system  of  comparing  that  cost  from 
month  to  month  so  that  lie  may  see  as  the  time  goes  on,  how 
and  where  he  may  reduce  that  cost  without,  of  course,  in  any 
way  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  product. 

In  running  a  Cost  System  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  material  used  must  be  properly  charged  out  from  Stores 
Account  to  the  Special  Cost  Account  of  each  kind  of  product. 
Likewise  the  labour  must  be  carefully  and  properly  distributed 
between  each  variety  of  product,  but  the  mode  of  doing  this  must 
be  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

As  a  general  rule  the  actual  material  entering  into  the  pro- 
duct, and  the  direct  labor  on  same,  should  make  up  the  first  cost. 
This  cost  should  be  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
comparative  statement,  and  differencss,  from  month  to  month, 
would  be  taken  up  with  the  foreman. 

To  this  would  be  added  the  factory  burden,  such  as  wages  of 
foremen,  lighting,  fuel,  repairs  and  maintenance  and  other  direct 
expenses  of  manufacture  which  might  be  controlled  by  the  foremen. 
Next  comes  a  share  of  the  indirect  or  general  expense,  such  as 
salaries  of  officers,  office  salaries  and  expense,  rent,  insurance, 
taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  which  would  make  up  the  total  of  the 
manufacturing  cost. 

A  separate  cost  sheet  should  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  selling, 
which  would  include  the  remainder  of  the  above  general  expense 
as  well  as  travellers'  salaries,  commissions,  discounts,  freights 
out,  interest,  reserve  for  bad  debts,  etc. 

In  preparing  a  monthly  cost  sheet  including  all  the  above  ex- 
penses, it  should  show  the  percentage  of  cost  of  each  kind  of 
material  this  month  and  last  month,  treating  labor  and  other 
material  and  general  expense  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the 
cost  of  each  item  can  be  compared  one  month  against  another. 

To  install  a  cost  system,  there  are  three  principal  heads  under 
which  all  the  detailed  sub-headings  come,  viz.: — Material,  Labor  * 
and  Burden.    These  heads  should  be  carried  in  two  sections:  Cost 
of  Manufacture  and  Cost  of  Selling. 

MateriaL 

The  material  is  divided  into  two  sections:  raw  material, 
which  actually  enters   into  the  finished  article,  and  supplies, 


being  that  which  is  used  in  making  the  product,  such  as  coal  and 
other  supplies. 

This  material  should,  as  a  rule,  be  charged  to  Stores,  not 
when  paid,  but  as  soon  as  received,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  a  form 
of  purchase  journal  or  voucher  record  should  be  used.  As  this 
material  is  issued  to  the  different  departments  of  the  factory,  it 
must  be  charged  to  the  department  or  job  number  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  the  same  time  crediting  Stores  Account.  This  enables 
the  stores  department  to  keep  a  perpetual  inventory  which  is  used 
in  preparing  the  monthly  balance  sheet. 

Thus  the  material  as  used  is  charged  to  work  in  progress,  and 
to  the  special  job  or  department,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
business. 

In  connection  with  stores,  the  price  at  which  they  are  charged 
in  the  books,  should  include  freight  and  duty.  In  charging  them 
it  is  well  to  include  the  cost  of  handling  them  in  most  cases. 

For  this  purpose  a  stamp  should  be  used,  showing  the  neces- 
sary additions  to  the  invoice  price,  and  also  other  particulars  to 
prove  that  the  goods  were  received  and  prices  correct,  as  well  as 
the  accounts  to  be  charged.  On  receiving  the  invoice,  the  Pur- 
chasing Department  should  look  up  the  number  and  put  same  on 
the  invoice,  which  would  be  proof  that  the  order  and  invoice  have 
been  compared.  The  terms  of  payment,  date  on  which  goods 
were  received,  the  price  charged,  should  also  be  passed  on  by 
the  purchasing  of  stores  department.  The  distribution  of  the 
charge  should  also  be  put  on  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  work,  so  that  when  handed  over  to  the  bookkeeper, 
he  has  exact  costs  before  him  and  can  charge  in  the  record  cor- 
rectly. 

labor. 

The  labor  must  also  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
material,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  the  timekeeper  must  be  very 
careful  to  show  the  special  work  on  which  each  man  is  employed. 
It  is  also  very  essential  that  each  workman  should  have  a  time 
card  on  which  he  shows  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  each  job. 
There  are  so  many  varieties  of  time  sheets  which  must  be  adapted 
to  each  particular  business,  that  it  is  useless  to  go  fully  into  the 
ways  of  distributing  labor  for  any  one  class  of  work,  as  it  is  best 
to  arrange  the  timekeeping  to  suit  the  nature  of  manufacture. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  important  part  in  Cost  Accounting. 
In  some  businesses  it  calls  for  very  full  details,  and  in  some  cases 
requires  that  the  workman's  time  be  kept  in  fractions  of  hours. 
This,  of  course,  has  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  business. 

Burden. 

Burden  should  be  divided  into  two  sections: — (1)  Factory 
Burden,  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  foreman,  such  as  repairs, 
maintenance,  supplies,  etc.,  and  salaries  of  foremen,  clerks,  time- 
keeper, general  and  other  non-productive  labor  which  varies 
according  to  the  business;  and  (2)  General  Expense,  including 
share  of  salaries  of  officers,  general  office  salaries,  switching, 
stable,  power,  light,  heat,  and  other  expense.  Many  people  make 
an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  general  expense,  which  in 
making  up  estimates  is  very  good,  but  to  run  a  satisfactory  Cost 
System  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  the  actual  burden  each  month 
against  the  product  of  that  month.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  opan  Reserve  Accounts  for  such  charges,  as  insur- 
ance, taxes,  water  and  other  licenses  and  similar  items  which  are 
not  paid  monthly.  This  is  done  by  preparing  tables  showing  the 
estimated  annual  charge  and  charging  one-twelfth  (1-12)  of  the 
amount  each  month,  crediting  the  Reserve  Account. 

The  distribution  of  this  burden  is  generally  pro-r^ated  on  the 
basis  of  direct  labor  of  each  department  or  job. 
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Distribution  of  Burden. 

Suppose  the  direct  labor  amounts  to  $5,000  and  burden  is 
$3,000.    The  burden  is  60%. 

Divide  tlie  direct  labor  over  the  different  departments  or  jobs: 


Labor.  Burden. 

A  $  500.00  $  300.00 

B                                             750.00  450.00 

C                                             250.00  150.00 

D                                          2,000.00  1,200.00 

E                                           1,500.00  900.00 


$5,000.00  $3,000.00 

To  further  explain  Cost  Accounting  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  up  one  class  of  business.  For  instance,  I  propose,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  forms  which  I  have  prepared,  to  try  and  ex- 
plain a  cost  system  for  a  brewery,  from  the  purchasing  of  the 
raw  material,  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product. 

The  starting  point  of  the  system  must,  of  course,  be  the  in- 
ventory of  material  and  supplies  on  hand.  This  can  be  kept  in 
one  general  Stores  Account,  but  with  a  brewery,  it  would  be  more 
preferable  to  have  separate  stock  accounts  for  each  kind  of  material, 
such  as  malt,  hops,  grits  and  other  material  which  goes  to  make 
the  finished  beer;  and  fuel,  brewers'  and  machinery  supplies, 
amuibnia,  etc.,  which  are  the  necessary  supplies  required  in 
making  the  product.  The  inventory  would  also  include  the  stock 
of  beer  on  hand,  to  be  valued  by  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible, 
but  this  value  would  be  adjusted  as  required  after  the  first 
month,  when  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  had  been  found. 

Having  proved  a  correct  inventory,  the  next  thing  is  to  have 
a  book  in  which  to  charge  the  further  purchases  and  expenses 
(Form  No.  1)  during  the  month.  We  shall  call  this  the  Pur- 
chase and  Expense  Journal.  Each  invoice,  as  received,  should  be 
charged  in  this  book,  in  order  that  all  liabilities  will  show  as  in- 
curred, instead  of  when  paid.  In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary 
tliat  invoices  should  be  received  with  the  goods,  rather  than  only 
once  or  twice  a  month,  which  is  a  very  common  practice  here. 
Invoices  as  received,  should  be  numbered  consecutively  and  as 
shown  in  the  form  they  should  be  entered:  invoice  number,  date, 
name,  particulars,  amount  under  "Accounts  Payable"  or  ledger 
accounts.  These  two  columns  make  up  the  credit  side  of  the 
journal,  and  the  accounts  payable  column  is  posted  monthly  in 
total  to  that  account  in  the  ledger,  while  the  amounts  in  the 
ledger  accounts  column  are  posted  individually.  Most  of  the 
entries  would  be  in  the  accounts  payable  column,  and  the  other 
column  is  only  used  where  it  is  necessary  to  post  direct  to  the 
general  ledger  or  for  credit  invoices. 

The  other  columns  of  this  form  are  all  charges  or  debits,  and 
are  for  the  distribution  of  material  and  supplies  purchased,  re- 
pairs and  additions  to  capital.  These  columns,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  sundries,  are  posted  in  total  once  a  month,  sundries  being 
only  used  for  such  items  as  cannot  be  charged  in  the  individual 
columns,  and  thus  requiring  each  item  to  be  posted  separately. 

We  must  next  have  some  means  of  showing  the  material  used 
and  our  second  form  called  "Brewmaster's  Record  of  Brew  and 
Material"  should  show  daily  the  gross  brew,  waste  and  net  brew 
of  each  quality;  the  net  brew  of  all  kinds  and  amount  consumed. 
Further,  the  amounts  purchased,  used  and  sold  of  each  material 
should  be  entered  each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  the 
tbt'l  purchased,  should  be  added  the  stock  at  first  of  the  month 
and  the  total  used  and  sold  is  deducted,  leaving  the  balance  of 
stock  at  end  of  month  of  each  material.  Thus  we  have  an  inven- 
tory of  stock  of  materials  on  hand  at  end  of  each  month,  which 
must,  of  course,  agree  with  the  general  ledger  accounts. 

Having  now  followed  the  material  from  its  purchase  until  it 
has  become  b6er,  the  salaries  and  labor  must  be  distributed  be- 
tween cost  of  manufacture  and  cost  of  selling  and  delivery.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  showing  the  occupation  of  each  person  on 
the  pay  roll,  but  labor  on  repairs  must  be  shown  separately  in 


order  to  have  the  percentage  of  cost  of  repairs  separate  on  the 
cost  sheets. 

The  burden  or  indirect  expense  must  also  be  shown  separately, 
and  in  the  case  of  insurance,  taxes,  license  and  depreciation, 
tables  should  be  made  up  showing  the  total  charges  under  these 
heads  for  the  year,  one  twelfth  (1-12)  being  charged  each  month. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  have  prepared  a  depreciation  table  (Form 
No.  3)  from  which  the  idea  can  be  readily  understood,  showing 
the  capital  assets,  the  percentage  of  depreciation  amount  per 
annum,  and  monthly  charge  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  cost  of 
selling,  respectively. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Cost  Sheet,  so  far  as  Cost  of  Manufacture 
{Form  No.  4)  is  concerned^  and  down  the  side  we  have  the  dif- 
ferent materials  used,  supplies,  salaries,  labor,  insurance,  taxes 
and  license,  repairs,  light,  beer  consumed  in  the  premises,  less 
grains  and  sprouts  sold,  depreciation.  The  third  and  fourth 
columns  show  the  cost  of  each  last  month  and  this  month,  that 
is,  the  total  expended  in  manufacturing,  while  the  first  and  second 
column's  show  the  cost  per  barrel  which  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  product  for  the  month  into  the  figures  in  the  third  and 
fourth  columns. 

To  show  the  total  product  as  well  as  the  stock  on  hand,  a 
Barrelage  Statement  (Form  No.  5)  is  prepared.  This  shows  the 
stock  on  hand  at  first  of  month,  to  which  is  added  the  produc- 
tion, less  waste.  From  this  total,  we  deduct  the  total  sales  and 
amount  consumed,  leaving  the  stock  on  hand  at  end  of  month. 

In  this  barrelage  statement,  the  production,  waste  and  con- 
sumed are  taken  up  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  section  of  the 
cost  sheet,  while  the  sales  are  used  in  getting  the  cost  per  barrel 
in  the  cost  of  selling  and  delivery. 

Cost  of  Selling  (Form  No.  6). 

The  other  half  of  the  cost  sheet  takes  care  of  the  cost  and 
delivery.  As  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  total  expenses  for 
the  month  are  charged  opposite  the  different  items,  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  previous  month,  for  comparative  pur- 
parative  purposes  in  the  third  column.  The  cost  per  barrel  is 
found  by  dividing  the  number  of  barrels  sold  into  the  amounts. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  selling  and  manufacture  costs  should 
be  kept  distinctly  separate,  as  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise 
to  get  accurate  costs.  The  amount  manufactured  and  the  amount 
sold  always  vary  according  to  the  season,  so  that  by  keeping  the 
two  costs  separate,  a  correct  cost  can  be  obtained. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  (Form  No.  7). 

The  profit  and  loss  account  combines  the  two  costs,  by  charg- 
ing cost  of  beer  sold  at  so  much  per  barrel  for  manufacturing, 
and  so  much  for  selling.  Other  charges  which  are  not  directly 
chargeable  against  either  cost  are  also  included  on  the  same  side; 
while  the  total  sales,  less  rebates  and  special  allowances,  are 
entered  on  the  other  side,  along  with  any  other  miscellaneous 
receipts.  The  balance  between  the  two  sides  will  represent  either 
profit  or  loss,  but  generally  in  this  business,  profit,  assets,  accounts 
receivable,  inventory  of  beer,  materials  and  supplies,  accounts 
payable  and  surplus  showing  profit  for  current  year,  less  dividends 
paid. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  statement  of  profits  showing  the 
monthly  profits  for  the  current  year  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

This  carries  the  cost  system  through  from  start  to  finish, 
though  there  are,  of  course,  some  supplementary  forms  in  con- 
nection with  the  sales  and  pay  roll ;  also  in  the  case  of  a  bottling 
department,  separate  cost  sheets,  which  though  differing  from  the 
other  cost  sheets  already  shown,  are  on  very  much  the  same  basis. 


Travellers  Wanted. 

A  Canadian  manufacturing  company  requires  two  first-class 
travellers  for  Ontario  and  North-West  Territories,  respectively. 
Apply  stating  experience,  etc.,  to  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association. 


LITERATURE  FOR  BUSY  BUSINESS  MEN. 

(Books  for  Review  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto.) 


Industrial   Conciliation   and  Arbitration.    By   Douglas  Knoop, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Sydney  J.  Chapman.  King 
&  Son,  London,  1905;  pp.  XXIV.,  24 L    7s.  6d. 
The  statement  of  the  eminent  English  economist,  Professor 
Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  is  as  true  of  Canada  as  of  England  or  the 
United  States.    "The  present  age  is  a  very  critical  one,  full  of 
hope,  but  also  of  anxiety.    Economic  and  social  forces  capable 
of  being  turned  to  good  account  vt^ere  never  so  strong  as  now,  but 
they  have  seldom  been  so  uncertain  in  their  operation.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  and  inclination  of 
the  working  classes  to  use  political  and  semi-political  machinery 
for  the  regulation  of  industry. 

While  the  wage  problem  is  one  of  bargain  and  sale,  a  fair-rate 
may  be  said  to  be  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  rate  paid  is  fixed  by 
many  influences  peculiar  to  the  factory  system  which  dates  back 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Conciliation  is  the  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  a  question  by  the  parties  concerned.  Arbi- 
tration is  the  authoritative  settlement  by  an  independent  referee. 
Meditation  is  the  hopeful  intervention  of  an  outsider.  Collec- 
tive bargainings  is  the  process  of  negotiation  as  carried  on  be- 
tween ..ssociations. 

The  account  of  legislation  in  New  Zealand  is  particularly 
timely.  In  New  Zealand  appeals  to  courts  have  been  frequently 
instigated  by  trade  competitors.  It  is  wrong  to  call  it  as  Lloyd 
does,  "a  country  without  strikes."  The  chief  work  of  the  arbitra- 
tion court  has  not  been  so  much  the  maintaining  of  industrial 
peace  las  in  improving  the  conditions  of  labor.  The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  the  awards  began  to  go  into  effect  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  though,  we  may 
remark,  this  increase  is  probably  the  result  of  many  other  in- 
fluences working  along  with  the  courts.  With  certain  exceptions 
employers  are  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration.  On  the 
•other  hand,  the  workers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  as  in  the 
majority  of  casss,  decisions  have  been  favorable  to  them. 
The  imions  have  not  always  proved  to  be  responsible  bodies,  and 
for  a  period  of  depression  prospects  are  none  too  rosy. 

The  conclusions  come  to  are  most  interesting:  "Before  in- 
dustrial peace  can  come  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  em- 
ployer and  employees  should  be  brought  to  appreciate  as  fully  as 
possible  the  complicated  problems  of  industry.  This  alone  Boards 
of  Conciliation  can  facilitate.  Arbitration  cannot  educate.  .  . 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  tends  to  culti- 
vate a  spirit  of  antagonism  between  employers  and  employed.  .  . 
No  panacea  of  industrial  disputes  can  be  found.  But  it  is  possible 
to  do  much  by  building  up  and  consolidating  a  voluntary  system 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  in  which  Trade  Boards  are  given 
the  first  place."  Such  are  some  of  the  thoughtful  conclusions 
come  to  by  the  Cobden  Prizeman  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Protection  in  the  United  States — A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Groaoth 
of  the  American  Tariff  System,  and  its  Economic  and  Social 
Influences.  By  A.  Maurice  Low.  King  &  Son,  London,  1904; 
pp.  VII.,  167.  3s.  6d. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  protectionist's  account 
of  the  United  States  tariff.  The  first  session  of  Congress  fixed  an 
average  duty  of  7%  per  cent.  By  1800  the  average  rate  was  raised 
to  13  and  by  1824  to  37  per  cent.  "This  proved-so  satisfactory," 
we  are  told,  "that  a  still  further  advance  of  duties  was  made  in 
1828,  bringing  tho  average  rate.  .  .  to  about  45  per  cent." 
Horace  Greeley  called  this  "the  most  protective  tariff  ever 
adopted,"  though  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  McKinley  and 
Dingley  he  would  needs  have  gone  to  school  again. 

Noteworthy  is  it  that  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  its 
greatest  prosperity  under  its  highest  tariffs,  though  the  South 
has  steadily  opposed  the  high  tariff  as  "the  tariff  of  abomina- 
tions." From  Grover  Cleveland's  election  in  1884  to  1900 
electoral  campaigns  were  fought  out  on  tariff  issues.    In  1890 


came  the  McKinley  Act,  followed  by  Cleveland's  return  to  power. 
But  the  depression  of  1893  was  fatal  to  the  Democrats,  and  in 
1897  the  Dingley  Bill  became  law.  The  Dingley  Tariff  is  the  high 
water  mark  in  American  tariff  history.  It  is  the  first,  too,  which 
specifically  states  as  one  of  its  purposes  "to  encourage  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States." 

The  author  points  out  the  value  of  the  home  market,  the  good 
effect  of  high  wages  on  the  use  of  machinery  and  on  the  country's 
wealth  generally.  He  finds  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
higher  costs  of  living  as  "a  cheap  man  never  created  a  high 
civilization  or  a  strong  nation."  He  looks  forward  to  "the  happy 
stage  of  scientific  progress"  which  will  yet  be  reached  when  the 
tariff  will  not  be  the  football  of  politics.  If  the  "legislature 
exercise  its  powers  wisely,  the  public,"  he  thinks,  "has  nothing 
to  fear  from  trusts;  rather  it  will  welcome  them." 

This  little  volume  should  be  read,  though  it  leaves  untouched 
the  great  problem  of  how  far  the  United  States  owes  its  pheno- 
menal prosperity  to  Providence  or  to  the  Republican  party. 
Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Centuri/.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.  ,Morang 
&  Co.,  Toronto,  1905,  pp.  XII.,  428,  Map  of  Canada  inserted. 
$2.00  net. 

Mr.  Bradley,  the  author  of  "Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century," 
finds  himself  in  a  new  field  when  he  gets  away  from  "The  Fight 
with  France  for  North  America,"  "The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  and 
other  valuable  historical  works  and  gives  his  attention  to  the 
compilation  of  a  narrative  dealing  with  conditions  as  he  found 
them  in  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1902.  Although  living  in  Eng- 
land he  has  spent  considerable  time  in  Canada,  and  when  he 
started  out  to  grasp  Canada  in  a  short  seven  months,  he  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  his  subject.  Fortunately  such  was  the  case,  for 
Canada  has  shown  itself  too  big  to  be  handled  in  print  by  anyone 
in  a  summer's  vacation. 

Mr.  Bradley  lands  at  Quebec  and  his  story  ends  at  Victoria. 
The  amount  of  information  that  has  been  compiled,  the  breadth 
of  view  with  which  opinions  are  expressed  and  the  delicate  touch 
in  the  many  descriptions  given  of  Canadian  life  and  scenery  make 
the  book  quite  remarkable.  He  never  tries  to  be  complimentary, 
while  at  the  same  time  has  abundant  faith  in  the  future  of  Can- 
ada. He  deals  with  hard  facts  and  figures,  but!  does  not  use 
tables  or  comparative  statistics.  They  are  all  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  not  conspicuous  enough  to  be  tiresome. 

The  result  of  very  careful  observations  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  book.  For  example — -"But  the  Park,  (Victoria,  B.C.) 
outside  the  town,  towards  the  shore  line  facing  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  high  ramparts  of  the  Olympian  range,  is  a  matter 
of  very  particular  pride  to  Victorians.  Now  oaks  do  not  grow 
on  the  main  land  in  British  Columbia,  but  here  on  the  island  the 
English  oak,  rugged,  solid  and  venerable,  rises  from  green  English 
looking  pasture,  and  there  is  a  sniff  of  England  such  as  could  not 
possibly  be  inhaled  in  any  part  of  the  North  American  Continent 
at  any  season  of  the  year." 

"What  would  puzzle  any  stranger  in  Canada  is  the  tolerant 
contempt  with  which  politics  and  politicians,  with,  of  course, 
notable  reservations,  are  spoken  of  by  the  mass  of  the  educated 
class,  and  yet  the  reasonably  capable  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
-of  the  -country -=aTe  somehow  or  ofirer  conducted." 

"Bright  colored  villages  sprinkle  the  waving  landscape  for 
miles  around  Quebec,  and  the  lines  of  the  country  roads  can  be 
traced  far  away  into  the  dim  distance  over  hill  and  dale  by  the 
bright  glint  of  the  small  homesteads  which  are  marshalled  so 
thickly  and  sociably  along  them.  The  benighted  folks  who  dwell 
therein  persist  in  throwing  time  and  money  away  on  paint  and 
whitewash  to  an  extent  that  excites  the  liveliest  scorn  of  the 
smaller  Ontario  farmer  to  whom  nature  has  denied,  or  his  Scot- 
tish affinities  crushed  out,  sucb  elementary  sense  of  harmony 
as  is  prevalent  even  among  the  peasantries  of  Europe." 


Foreign  Trade  News 


Canadian  Confectionery  in  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  apparently  does  not  use  confectionery  to  the 
same  degree  as  obtains  in  Canada.  Frencli  and  American  candies 
are  sent  in,  and  I  should  think  that  a  good  trade  could  be  done 
from  Canada  in  certain  preparations  such  as  bulk  caramels, 
chocolates,  and  general  lines  of  medium  and  low-priced  goods. 
They  are  sold  in  much  smaller  quantities;  still,  I  think  it  would 
pay  some  of  the  larger  Canadian  confectioners  to  look  more  closely 
into  this  market. — Canadian  Trade  Agent,  Birmingham. 

Japanese  Discrimination. 

Recently  Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  M.P.,  of  Hamilton,  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  discrimination  of  Japan 
against  Canadian  goods  said  that  the  manufacturers  met  with 
difficulty  in  selling  their  goods  in  Japan,  and  after  inquiry 
learned  that  there  was  a  five  per  cent,  duty  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  shipments.  Then  the  Canadian  shippers  reduced  their 
prices  in  order  to  counteract  the  disadvantageous  customs  regula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  refused  to  buy  the  Canadian 
products,  while  their  agents  were  scouring  the  United  States  for 
goods.  The  manufacturers  were  informed  th^t  the  Japanese  were 
prejudiced  against  the  Canadians  on  account  of  the  refusal  of 
Canada  to  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  it  would  receive  the 
preferential  treatment.  Mr.  Barker  said  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  Canadians  to  have  Japan  more  friendly  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Fielding  replied  that  the  reason  for  the  discrimination 
was  the  refusal  of  Canada  to  join  Great  Britain  in  a  treaty  with 
Japan  when  this  was  proposed  some  years  ago.  The  Imperial 
Government  gave  privileges  to  Japan,  but  if  Canada  became  in- 
volved in  this  treaty  it  would  be  giving  up  its  legislative  freedom. 
This  country  would  then  be  found  in  an  embarrassed  position 
later  on. 

Japan  discriminates  against  Canada  not  only  in  her  customs 
regulations,  but  also  through  her  patent  laws.  No  Canadian  can 
secure  a  patent  in  his  own  name  in  Japan. 

New  Zealand's  Prosperity. 

Although  New  Zealand  has  but  850,000  inhabitants  or  there- 
about, her  imports  and  exports  summed  up  in  1904  to  approxi- 
mately $140,000,000,  an  amount  per  capita  greater  probably  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  included.  At 
the  same  rate  Canada's  Import  and  Export  Trade  should  be  some- 
thing over  $980,000,000,  although  in  1904  it  was  but  $458,000,- 
000.  A  leaflet  just  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  New  Zealand 
Registrar-General  gives  some  statistical  comparisons  which  indi- 
cate something  of  the  splendid  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
this  far  away  corner  of  the  Empire: — 

The  population  has  increased  from  686,128  to  857,539;  the 
number  of  occupied  holdings,  from  46,676  to  68,680,  and  the 
land  in  cultivation  from  10,128,076  to  13,868,074  acres. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  live  stock  figures  is  the  increase 
in  cattle  from  964,034  to  1,736,850,  while  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  sheep  from  20,230,829  to  18,280,806. 

With  the  exception  of  wool,  the  export  of  which  has  dropped 
from  £4,827,016  to  £4,673,826,  exports  show  large,  and  in  some 
instances  amazing,  advances.  Thus  the  grain  export  has  in- 
creased from  £226,182  to  £392,250,  and  frozen  meat  from 
£1.1P4.545  to  £2,793.599  (a  gain  of  133.86  per  cent.). 
£251,280  to  £1,380,460. 

Butter  has  increased  over  four-fold,  the  progress  being  from 

Flax  has  increased  nearly  a  thousand  fold.  The  figures  for 
flax  in  the  two  years  are  £66,256  and  £710,281. 


Gold  shows  a,a  increase  from  £887,865  to  £1,987,501,  or 
123.85  per  cent. 

Provisions,  tallow,  timber,  etc.,  have  advanced  80.54  per  cent. 
Although  the  exports  have  increased  from  £9,085,148  to  £14,- 
633,272  during  the  decade,  or  61.07  per  cent. 

The  imports  have  nearly  doubled,  the  figures  being  £6,788,020 
and  £13,291,694. 

The  coal  output  has  increased  from  719,546  tons  to  1,537, 83& 
tons. 

The  railway  receipts  have  almost  doubled,  the  increase  being 
jErom  £1,150,852  to  £2,209,231. 

The  bank  deposits  (average  of  four  quaTters')"have -advanced 
from  £13,927,217  to  £19,074,960,  and  the  assets  from  £17,746,- 
421  to  £20,893,096.  The  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks 
has  nearly  doubled  and  the  amount  to  credit  has  more  than 
doubled,  the  figures  being  £4,066,594  to  £8,839,307. 

The  number  of  policies  in  force  in  the  Government  Insurance 
Office  has  increased  from  32,907  to  44,194,  and  the  amount 
insured  from  £9,232,543  to  £11,261,080. 

Million  Pairs  of  American  Shoes. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  were  4,197,566  pairs,  valued  at  $6,665,017.  It  is  said  that 
of  these  over  1,000,000  pairs  were  sent  to  Canada. 

Ihe  Pushful  American. 

At  an  assembly  of  merchants  held  the  other  day  in  London,. 
England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Senator  R.  W.  Best,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
told  his  hearers  that  owing  to  the  superior  tenacity  and  pushful- 
ness  of  the  commercial  travellers  from  America  and  Germany, 
the  English  dealers  and  manufacturers  were  being  steadily  super- 
ceded in  Australia's  trade.  Australia,  he  said,  was  now  buying 
nearly  $128,500,000  worth  of  goods  from  the  commercial  rivals 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mexican  Steamship  Service. 

An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  whereby  the 
Atlantic  Steamship  service  between  the  ports  of  Canada  and 
Mexico  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month. 
The  agreement  provides  that  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments shall  each  grant  a  subsidy  of  $50,000,  and  it  shall  be  the 
privilege  of  the  Elder,  Dempster  Co.  to  carry  freight  and  pas- 
sengers from  Canada  to  Cuba  and  both  ways  between  Cuban  and 
Mexican  ports,  the  only  restriction  insisted  upon  by  the  Mexican 
Government  being  that  Cuban  products  shall  not  be  brought  to 
Canada.  The  sailings,  which  will  be  at  regular  monthly  inter- 
vals, will  be  from  Halifax  in  winter  and  from  Montreal  in  sum- 
mer, calling  at  Halifax,  Charlottetown,  Nassau,  Havana, 
Progresso,  Coazacoalcos,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  steamers 
comprising  the  service  will  be  first  class  vessels,  classed  100  Al, 
with  accommodation  for  Saloon  and  Second  Cabin  passengers,  and 
special  facilities  are  being  made  for  the  careful  handling  of  all 
f?lasses  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Canada  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  customs  preference. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MEXICAN  MARKET. 

By  A.  D.  Campbell. 

The  Mexican  market  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  those  who  would 
succeed  in  doing  business  in  it,  should  first  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes,  commercial  customs  and  trade  require- 
ments of  the  Mexican  people.  In  fact,  so  important  is  this 
knowledge,  that  it  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  success  and  failure  for  those  who  would 
engage  in  this  trade. 

Declaration  of  Goods. 
Take  for  example,  the  question  of  declaring  goods  for  entry 
at  the  Mexican  Customs.  Customs  officials  at  Mexican  ports 
are  by  law  entitled  to  receive  one-half  of  all  fines  collected  on 
goods  "falsely  declared."  In  Canada,  false  declaration  of  goods 
means  the  representing  of  one  article  as  something  else  on  which 
a  lesser  amount  of  duty  is  payable  and  involves  an  attempt  to 
defraud  the  Customs.  In  Mexico  however,  it  is  different,  at  least 
in  the  practice.  For  reasons  that  are  obvious  in  view  of  the 
disposition  of  fines  money,  the  most  trivial  and  unintentional 
deviations  from  exact  classification  of  goods,  the  misspelling  of  a 
word,  or  the  failure  to  follow  in  every  small  and  unimportant 
detail  the  customary  formulas,  will  be  considered  to  mean  an 
attempt  to  defraud,  and  fines  will  invariably  be  imposed  and 
sometimes  doubled  if  not  paid  within  twenty-four  hours.  Of 
course  there  is  a  Customs  junta  to  which  these  oases  can  be  re- 
ferred, but  the  process  of  getting  redress  is  exceedingly  slow  and 
frequently  costs  more  in  the  end  than  the  amount  of  the  fine  itself. 

About  Packing. 

The  difi"erence  between  profit  and  loss  in  a  shipment  is  fre- 
quently decided  by  the  manner  in  which  goods  are  packed.  Dutj' 
in  Mexico  is  charged  by  weight,  and  somethimes  under  some- 
peculiarity  of  the  tariff  law,  articles  made  up  of  mixed  material 
(such  for  instance  as  iron  bedsteads  with  brass  knobs  and  orna- 
ments) pay  a  duty  when  all  parts  are  packed  together  as  if  the 
whole  were  composed  of  that  particular  part  on  which  as  a  ma- 
terial by  itself,  the  highest  duty  is  chargeable.  The  brass  fittings 
on  the  bedstead  for  example,  might  weigh  five  pounds,  while  the 
iron  part  of  it  might  weigh  fifty.  Because  they  were  packed  to- 
gether, the  whole  might  become  dutiable  at  so  much  per  kilogram 
as  brass  fittings,  if  the  duty  on  this  latter  happened  to  be  the 
highest. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  must  be  known  about  packing. 
When  goods  are  concerned  on  which  heavy  duties  are  payable,  and 
the  same  is  payable  on  legal  or  gross  weights  (i.e..  on  both  the 
article  itself  and  a  part  or  all  of  its  packing  as  the  case  may  be) 
the  natural  desire  of  the  shipper  is  to  pack  the  goods  as  lightly 
as  possible,  and  this  is  often  done  without  regard  to  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  goods  after  leaving  the  Customs  may  be 
destined  for  some  city,  town  or  rural  district  to  which  there  are 
no  means  of  transportation  except  mule  train  over  narrow  moun- 
tain trails  where  lightly  constructed  packing  boxes  would  neither 
protect  the  goods  sufficiently  from  tropical  rains,  etc.,  nor  the 
smashing  and  jarring  they  must  receive  as  the  mules  brush  by 
trees  and  projecting,  rocks  or  '  collide  with  each  other  as  they 
travel  along.  To  be  successful,  the  Canadian  shipper  must  be 
forewarned  of  the  transportation  and  climatic  conditions  through 
which  his  goods  must  pass,  and  he  must  pack  his  goods  with  a  view 
as  much  to  these  matters  as  to  what  is  to  happen  them  at  the 
Mexican  port  of  entry.  Indeed  when  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation is  mule  back,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  cannot  be 
moved  at  all  unless  the  packages  themselves  have  been  made  in 
sizes  and  weights  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  animal.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  points  to  be  known  concerning  the  packing  of 
goods.    There  are  many  others. 

Trade  Marks. 

The  question  of  trade  marks  is  another  most  important  one. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  advantageous  or  even  necessary  to 


adopt  special  trade  marks  for  the  Mexican  market.  English 
words  as  trade  marks  should  be  avoided,  as  they  convey  no  mean- 
ing to  the  generality  of  Spanish  speaking  people,  and  are  easily- 
forgotten.  Nor  must  too  much  dependence  be  placed  upon  the  names, 
of  the  makers  becoming  sufficiently  well  known.  Even  Spanish 
translations  of  word  trade  marks  are  seldom  successful.  They* 
are  often  idiomatic  and  entirely  lose  "point"  in  translation.  In 
place  of  word  trade  marks,  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to 
adopt  simple  pictorial  designs,  such  for  instance  as  a  bird  or 
dragon,  a  lion's  head,  an  anchor,  cross,  triangle  or  anything  of 
like  character.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
purchasing,  especially  of  goods  for  household  use,  is  done  by- 
Indian  servants,  and  as  but  few  of  these  can  read,  they  are  told, 
in  making  purchases  to  mejition  the  trade  mark  of  the  article 
required,  and  if  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  picture  or  design  of  some 
kind  that  can  be  given  a  name,  the  article  is  easily  identified  by 
the  Indian  and  consequently  the  goods  themselves  come  more 
readily  into  general  use.  All  trade  marks  should  be  copyrighted 
as  a  first  step  upon  entering  this  market.  If  the  copyrighting  is 
neglected,  infringements  will  be  sure  to  occur,  when  through  the 
goods  becoming  popular,  the  trade  marks  become  valuable.  Of 
course,  there  is  legal  redress,  but  legal  proceedings  in  Mexico 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  They  are  slow  and  exceedingly- 
costly. 

What  the  Mexican  Wants. 

Then  again,  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  pre-informed  of  what 
the  Mexican  wants,  and  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  falling  iis 
exactly  with  his  views  is  still  more  important.  His  requirements 
are  sometimes  peculiar,  and  his  prejudicas  and  preferences  often 
seem  absurd,  but  they  are  fixed,  and  the  point  is  that  the  Cana- 
dian trader  must  find  out  what  these  are  and  conform  to  them. 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  who  once  had  the  major 
portion  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  and  who  yet  enjoy  there  a  com- 
mercial prestige  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  lost  much 
of  the  business  through  inability  to  appreciate  this  fact,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  unwillingness  to  be  guided  by  it.  The  Mexicanr 
dealer  might  want  a  line  of  knives  or  machetes  which  he  coul(2 
retail  at  say  a  coiiple  of  pesos  each,  although  they  might  be  of  a 
kind  that  would  break  or  wear  out  within  the  week.  He  would 
write  to  the  English  makers  for  them,  who  would  write  him  in 
return,  saying  that  what  they  would  prefer  to  supply  would  be 
an  article  that  he  would  perhaps  have  to  retail  at  four  pesos,  hxit 
which  would  last  a  year  or  a  lifetime.  The  Mexican  would  then 
write  the  German  makers  who  would  promptly  supply  him  with 
just  what  he  asked  for  and  without  question  or  parley.  Tha 
Mexican  retailer  would  know  and  so  would  the  German  manu- 
facturer— whether  the  British  maker  did  or  not — that  the  Mexican. 
Indian  who  buys  such  things,  would  rather  pay  two  pesos  for  his 
knife,  wear  it  out  in  a  few  days  and  come  back  for  another  one 
like  it  at  the  same  price,  than  spend  four  pesos  all  at  once  for 
something  even  a  hundredfold  better. 

It  should  not  be  understood  by  this  that  the  Mexican  buyer 
always  wants  low"  price!  inferior  goods.  He  as  often  requires  the 
best  that  the  world  can  produce,  and  is  willing  to  pay  accord- 
ingly. It  is  merely  that  he  has  to  cater  to  the  tastes  and  fancies^ 
of  a  peculiarly  mixed  public — the  wealthy  and  intelligent  upper 
class  and  the  stupid  and  improvident  Indians  and  half-breeds  j 
practically  speaking  there  is  no  middle  class  in  Mexico.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  Mexico's  population  is  composed  of  these 
Indians  and  half-breeds  who  are  very  ignorant  and  suspicious 
of  innovations,  and  while  these  are  not  themselves  the  buyer* 
of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods,  they  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  that  they  are  the  laborers,  artisans,  and  general  working  people 
of  the  country,  and  that  as  such  they  have  a  considerable  amount 
to  say  (for  they  have  to  be  humored)  regarding  the  implementa 
and  materials  with  which  they  carry  out  their  employers'  work. 
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Success  of  the  U.S. 

Besides  matters  such  as  have  been  instanced,  there  are,  of 
course,  a  multitude  of  other  things  which  should  be  known  and 
taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  people.  That 
Great  Britain,  who  formerly  led  in  Mexican  trade,  lost  much  to 
Germany,  and  that  both  England  and  Germany  have  since  been 
outstripped  by  the  United  States,  has  undoubtedly  been  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  knowledge  that  each  possessed  of  the  field 
as  well  as  the  willingness  of  each  to  be  governed  by  its  require- 
ments. Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  have  to-day  something 
like  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican  trade.  France  and  Ger- 
many ten  per  cent,  each,  and  the  United  States  fifty-eight  per  cent. 
Through  the  splendidly  equipped  and  well  organized  consular 
service  of  the  United  States,  much  valuable  information  is  being 
constantly  supplied  to  the  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  that 
country,  while  the  goods  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  are 
being  sold,  not  so  much  as  heretofore  through  commission  houses, 
but  by  their  own  travelling  representatives,  who  make  that  field 
their  exclusive  territory  and  who  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  trade  needs  of  the  country,  but  also  of  the  language, 
customs  and  business  methods  of  the  people. 

How  to  Compete. 

As  the  goods  that  Canada  is  best  flttea  to  supply  to  the 
Mexican  market  must  come  largely  into  direct  competition  with 
similar  products  of  the  United  States  which  are  already  well 
known  and  accredited,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  Canadian  trade  with 
Mexico  is  to  succeed,  not  only  must  the  Canadian  Government 
representatives  in  Mexico  be  as  well  equipped,  competent  and 
alive  to  .the  requirements  of  the  situation  as  are  the  Government 
agents  of  the  United  States,  but  the  men  who  are  sent  to  solicit 
business  must  be  selected  from  those  who  know  the  field.  All 
catalogues,  price  lists  and  general  advertising  matter  should  be 
printed  in  Spanish,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  securing 
translations  that  are  in  every  way  first  class.  The  writer's  ex- 
perience^of  such  matters  while  in  Mexico  was  that  not  more  than 
one  advertisement  in  ten  of  those  translated  from  the  English 
conveyed  the  intent  of  the  advertiser,  while  many  of  them  were  so 
grotesquely  erroneous  in  style  and  construction  as  to  do  far  more 
harm  than  good.  For  several  reasons,  it  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory  to  have  translations  made  in  Mexico  City,  principally 
because  really  good  translations  can  be  secured  there  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  because  in  Mexico  many  articles  of  commerce  such 
as  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  have  names  peculiar  to  that  country 
alone. 

Canada's  Chance. 

That  a  large  volume  of  lucrative  trade  can  be  secured  for 
Canada,  there  is,  however,  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  lead 
which  the  United  States  has  already  obtained  in  the  Southern 
Republic.  Mexico  with  her  fourteen  millions  of  people  requires 
immense  quantities  of  lumber,  fish,  coal,  pig  iron,  canned  goods, 
agricultural  machinery  and  many  other  things  which  Canada  is 
as  well  fitted  to  supply  as  any  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
demand  for  these  things  is  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  imports  of  Mexico  have  in- 
creased from-  $15,000,000  to  $65,000,000,  and  trade  there  is 
making  more  progress  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before.  That 
at  present  the  circumstances  are  specially  favorable  to  successful 
trade  between  Canada  and  Mexico  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  themselves — both  Government  and  people — are  very 
desirous  of  promoting  and  assisting  it.  The  inversion  of  Cana- 
dian capital  into  Mexican  enterprises,  the  visits  to  Mexico  of  the 
Canadian  Postmaster  General,  the  forming  in  Mexico  of  a  strong 
Canadian  Club  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vogue  for  Canadian 
goods  and  other  circumstances,  have  greatly  strensrthened  this 
desire,  and  with  it  all  there  is  a  friendship  which  the  Mexicans 
have  long  felt  for  the  Dominion,  both  as  a  British  country  and  as  a 
sister  American  nation,  with  whom  they  have  had  no  territorial 
misunderstanding. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 


NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  h&ading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  appiy 
by  number  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


393  Agencies — London — A  firm  of  Manufacturers'  Agents  in  Lon- 
don, England,  who  have  represented  an  important  Canadian 
exporting  house  for  some  time  past,  desire  to  take  on  further 
agencies,  and  prefer  such  articles  as  implements,  wooden- 
ware,  etc.  Their  method  of  doing  business  has  been  to 
work  on  commission  with  nominal  allowances  for  expenses, 
and  t]'2j  cover  all  the  British  Isles. 

394  New  York — A  New  York  firm  of  foreign,  domestic  and  com- 
mission merchants  who  have  established  connections  with 
India,  China,  Japan,  Phillipines,  South  Africa  and  South 
America,  and  already  represent  some  Canadian  houses,  are 
desirous  of  extending  their  connection. 

395  Vancouver,  B.C. — A  firm  of  importing  and  exporting  agents 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  are  desirous  of  representing  Eastern 
manufacturers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  foreign  markets. 

396  Beans — A  London,  England,  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  Canadian  Wonder  beans. 

397  Bicycles  and  Accessories,  rubber  tires,  sporting  goods — A 
Company  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  established  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  since  1902,  desires  to  purchase 
the  above  articles.  He  asks  for  quotations,  f.o.b.  port,  and 
will  remit  25%  of  value  of  goods  with  order,  balance  against 
sight  draft.    References  are  forwarded. 

398  Buckets,  Wood — Inquiry  has  been  made  from  England  for 
fifty  thousand  wood  buckets,  13  and  14  inches  in  diameter, 
to  hold  28  lbs.  lard. 

399  Butter — An  English  firm  doing  a  wholesale  butter  trade 
has  asked  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  a  few  good 
butter  shippers  in  Canada,  with  a  view  to  securing  direct 
shipments. 

400  Butiter,  Cheese,  Bacon,  Lard — A  firm  of  merchant  shippers, 
produce  brokers,  and  agents,  trading  with  West  Africa, 
are  desirous  of  opening  up  business  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  lard,  etc. 

400  Butter,  Cheese,  Bacon,  Lard — A  firm  of  merchant  shippers, 
chant  shippers,  produce  brokers  and  agenta,  established 
1889  in  Gloucester,  England,  and  handling  all  kinds  of  goods 
suitable  for  sale  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  desires  to 
correspond  with  shippers  of  the  above  lines  and  any  articles 
suitable  for  the  wholesale  grocery  and  provision  trade.  They 
are  at  present  prepared  to  contract  for  from  1,000  to  2,000 
boxes  of  Canadian  June  cheese.  Terms,  cash  against  docu- 
ments. 

402  Cans,  Butter — A  New  Brunswick  dairy  company  owning 
several  cheese  and  butter  factories,  inquire  for  makers  of 
butter  cans  in  which  to  pack  butter  for  export. 

403  Chair  Legs  and  Brush  Handles — Inquiry  has  been  made  for 
names  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  larg^  quan- 
tities of  the  above. 

404  Cheese,  Canned  Salmon,  Condensed  Milk,  Honey,  Eggs— A 
general  merchant,  established  for  seven  years  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  is  prepared  to  purchase  the  above  articles  in  large 
quantities.  Payment  will  be  made  cash  on  delivery;  quo- 
tations are  asked  f.o.b.  port.  He  also  wishes  to  sell  on 
commission,  bicycles  and  pianos.    References  are  provided. 

405  Dairy  Produce,  Tinned  Meats,  eitc. — A  general  dealer  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  desires  to  communicate  with  shippers 
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of  the  above.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  cash  pay- 
ments. 

406  Envelopes  and  Writing  Pads — A  dealer  in  musical  instru- 
ments and  stationery  in  Mossel  Bay,  South  Africa,  wishes 
to  purchase,  casli  against  bill  of  lading,  the  above  goods. 
Quotations  are  asked  f.o.b.  Mossell  Bay.  A  bank  is  for- 
warded as  reference. 

407  Flour — A  wholesale  dealer  in  flour  and  beans,  established 
1890,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian 
shipper  of  flour  similar  to  that  manufactured  by  Washburn, 
Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis.  He  wishes  to  handle  the  same 
on  a  commission  basis,  payment  to  be  arranged  cash  against 
documents.    References  are  forwarded. 

408  Foundry  and  General  Engineering  Supplies — Correspondents 
about  to  start  a  manufacturing  business  in  Western  Can- 
ada, desire  to  purchase  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  lathes, 
drilling  machines,  fans,  blowers,  and  in  fact,  all  such  arti- 
cles as  are  needed  in  a  foundry  and  general  engineering 
business. 

409  Furniture,  House  and  Store — A  correspondent  in  Manchester, 
England,  who  already  represents  an  important  Canadian 
house,  desires  to  take  on  other  lines,  and  is  prepared  to 
handle  any  kind  of  goods  suitable  for  house  furnishers, 
stores,  etc. 

410  Hair,  Horse — The  names  of  Canadian  shippers  of  horse  hair, 
clean  washed,  long,  white  or  black,  and  assorted  according 
to  length,  have  been  asked  for  by  an  English  firm. 

411  Hogs — An  importer  of  dairy  and  other  produce  in  England, 
has  requested  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  first 
hand  sources  for  obtaining  regular  shipments  of  frozen  hogs, 
weighing  dead  and  cleaned,  1  to  1  1-4  cwts. 

412  Lumber,  Spruce,  White  Pine  and  other;  Bent  Wood  and 
other  Furniture,  Pressed  Hay,  etc.— A  merchant  and  banker 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  who  has  carried  on  a  wholesale  and 
retail  business  since  1867,  desires  to  purchase-  the  above 
articles.  He  asks  for  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  port;  pay- 
ment will  be  made  draft  with  documents. 

413  Pulp-wood — ^An  agent  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  asked 
to  be  plr.ced  in  touch  with  exporters  of  wood  pulp  from 
Canada.  He  also  wishes  to  correspond  with  large  buyers 
in  Canada  of  real  and  artificial  silk,  lace,  embroidery,  hat 
braids,  etc.,  which  he  can  buy  advantageously. 

414  Scale,  Yellow — A  North  of  England  firm  has  made  inquiry 
for  yellow  scale  124  to  126°  melting  point,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  which  they  now  import  from  U.S.A. 

415  Scales — A  correspondent  in  Waingaro,  N.Z.,  desires  to  pur- 
chase scales  for  weighing  live  stock. 

416  Whisky — An  important  firm  of  Scotch  whisky  distillers, 
in  London,  England,  whose  whisky  is  already  well-known 
in  Canada,  desires  to  appoint  agents  in  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

417  Woodenware,  Plumber's  and  Brass  Founder's  Supplies,  Re- 
frigerators, Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Tools,  Malleable  Cast- 
ings— A  gentleman  established  seven  years  in  the  whole- 
sale hardware  business  in  London,  England,  desires  to  pro- 
•cure  the  above  articles  in  Canada.  He  prefers  to  act  as 
agent,  but  is  prepared  to  purchase  or  sell  on  commission. 


A  POOR  SHOWING. 


Thomas  Macfarlane,  Analyst-in-chief  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, in  a  recent  report,  gives  the  startling  information  that  of 
seventy-four  samples  of  jams  and  jellies  collected  at  hazard  from 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  country  and  analysed,  but  fourteen  were 
genuine,  five  being  doubtful  and  fifty-five  adulterated.  The  adul- 
terated samples  constituted  73.3%  of  the  whole,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  none  of  the  samples  were  condemned  on  ac- 


count of  the  use  only  of  preservatives  or  artificial  dyes.  The 
following  are  the  figures  given:  — 

Genuine.    Doubtful.    Adulterated.  Total. 


Raspberry  jam   2  1  16  19 

Strawberry  jam   1  1  '            17  19 

Plum  jam.  .  .    3  1  8  12 

Peach  jam   0  2  5  7 

Miscellaneous   0  0  2  2 

Jellies   8  0  7  15 
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In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Macfarlane  says:  "The 
position  of  this  branch  regarding  the  adulteration  of  jams  and 
jellies  may  here  be  stated.  They  are,  as  Webster  defines  jam,  the 
products  of  boiling  fruits  with  sugar  and  water.  The  only  word 
in  this  definition  about  which  any  doubt  can  exist,  is  the  word 
'sugar.'  This  is  defined  by  the  same  authority  as  'a  sweet  crystal- 
line substance,  obtained  from  certain  vegetable  products,  as  the 
sugar  cane,  maple,  beet,  sorghum,  and  the  like.'  This  identifies 
sugar  as  the  substance  known  to  chemists  under  the  names  cane 
sugar  and  sucrose.  Commercial  glucose  is  not  grape  sugar,  but 
a  product  of  the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  of  very  indefinite  com- 
position, always  containing,  as  well  as  reducing  sugars,  dexterine, 
water,  etc.  Every  grocer  and  consumer  understands  quite  well 
what  is  meant  by  sugar,  and  the  substitution  of  commercial  glu- 
cose for  it  in  ordinary  trade  would  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  reputable  manufacturers  of  jams  and  jellies 
use  only  cane  sugar  in  preserving. 

Similar  views  to  the  foregoing  prevail  in  other  countries  and 
more  especially  among  the  Boards  of  Health  in  the  United  States. 

In  general  the  rulings  of  the  latter  are  to  the  effect  that  fruit 
jellies,  preserves,  canned  fruits^  etc.,  must  consist  of  the  fruit 
specified  on  the  label  of  the  package,  preserved  only  with  cane 
sugar,  and  must  not  contain  artificial  flavors,  coloring  matters  or 
preservatives.  If  such  articles  contain  any  substitutes  for  the 
fruit,  or  any  material  to  make  bulk  or  weight,  they  are  considered 
to  be  adulterated." 


FREIGHT  CLAIMS— SUGGESTIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  842). 


contains  instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed,  and  reads  in  the 

following  manner :^ — 

( 1 )  If  consignment  is  observed  to  be  damaged  before  removal 
from  railway  premises,  bring  same  to  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
way agent,  and  have  him  note  the  facts  upon  advice  note  or  upon 
original  paid  freight  bill. 

(2)  If  a  shortage  from  package  is  observed,  follow  out  same 
procedure. 

(3)  If  damage  to  goods  or  shortage  from  packages  is  not  dis- 
covered until  after  receipt  of  property  on  consignee's  premises, 
notify  railway  agent  immediately  so  that  he  may  make  inspection 
and  report  while  the  facts  are  fresh  and  full  information  ia 
obtainable. 

(4)  Always  mail  claims  direct  to  the  freight  claim  agent  or 
other  ofiicial  of  the  railway  in  charge  of  freight  claims.  When 
making  claim  for  loss  or  damage,  enclose  original  or  certified 
copy  of  invoice  together  Avith  original  bill  of  lading  and,  when 
possible,  original  or  certified  copy  of  the  receipt  for  freight 
charges ;  in  the  case  of  claims  for  overcharge,  the  original  paid 
freight  bill  should  accompany  claims. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  railway  companies,  generally  speaking, 
that  thev  reeoani/.e  all  Jesitimate  freir.bt  claims  a.aainst  them, 
but  a  reasonable  time  is  asked  in  which  to  conduct  their  investi- 
gations, and  where  more  than  one  railway  is  involved  a  longer 
period  is  necessary.  If  claims  are  properly  submitted,  as  indicated 
in  these  instructions,  to  the  railway  official  in  charge  of  freight 
claims  department,  a  great  deal  of  time  should  be  saved  in  the 
initial  investigation,  and  this  necessarily  will  result  in  facilitat- 
ing settlement. 


Among  the  Industries 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA. 


Probably  no  manufacturer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  more 
v  widely  known   or  more   generally  esteemed  tlian  Mr.  George 
Booth,  of  the  Booth  Copper  Company,  of  Toronto.    And  like  the 
man  so  are  the  products  of  the  industry  over  which  he  has  so 
successfully  presided  during  the  last  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Booth  was  born  in  Cranbrook,  Kent  County,  England,  and 
\\  with  his  father,  Mr.  H.  G.  Booth,  came  to  America  in  the  year 
'  1844.    The  family  first  settled  in  the  Eastern  States,  residing 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  from  whence 
they  moved  to  Buffalo,  where  Mr.  Booth  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  coppersmith  with  Sydney  Sheppard  &  Co. 

In  those  days  the  country  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, now  replete  with  all  that  progress  and  civilization  can 


No.  15. 
George  Booth. 


give,  was  mostly  as  the  hand  of  Nature  had  left  it,  and  Mr. 
Booth  tells  some  amusing  tales  of  the  life  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
section  of  Canada  and  the  States.  Toronto's  first  railroad  con- 
nection was  yet  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  although  Buffalo 
could  boast  of  one,  the  road  itself  was  evidently  not  very  popular 
nor  transportation  on  it  very  fast,  for  travelling  was  mostly 
done  by  means  of  what  were  known  as  Canal  Packet  boats.  These 
canal  boats  made  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  in  something 
like  three  days.  Some  of  them,  which  were  built  in  sections, 
were  divided  into  two  parts  when  one  canal's  end  was  reached, 
and  carried  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  canal  on  the 
other  side. 

Like  many  of  the  sturdy  Britishers  who  helped  to  lay  the 
broad  foundations  of  Canadian  nationality,  Mr.  Booth's  father, 
desiring  to  live  again  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  moved  with 
his  family  to  St.  Catharines,  and  later  (in  1855)  founded  in 
Toronto  the  splendid  business  which,  since  1884,  has  been  known 
as  the  Booth  Copper  Company. 

Mr.  Booth  was  married  in  1869  to  the  daughter  of  W.  H.  Smith, 
of  Avon  Springs,  N.Y.,  and  his  three  sons,  like  their  father  and 


grandfather,  have  dedicated  their  energies  to  copper  industries. 
Mr.   Clarence   H.   Booth   is   manufacturing   in  Detroit,  Mich. 

'  Messrs.  Arthur  Geo.  and  Walter  E.  are  co-partners  with  their 
father  in  the  Toronto  concern. 

While  eminently  successful  in  guiding  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
private  business,  Mr.  Booth  has  always  been  a  practical  worker 
for  the  advancement  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  industrial 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Dominion  and  especially  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  has  since  the  Exhibition  was  inaugurated,  been  a 
working  member  of  that  body. 

I  Of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Mr.  3ooth  is  a 
veteran  and  the  "Grand  Old  Man."  With  the  exception  of  two 
years  he  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  organization  since  its  incep- 

L  tion,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  its  only  life  member. 
During  his  long  term  of  office  he  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  Association's  welfare  and  no  man  has  worked  harder  to  safe- 
guard its  interests  or  guide  it  along  the  roads  of  success. 


The  Napoli  Macaroni  Company,  who  have  been  manufacturing 
in  Toronto,  have  moved  their  entire  plant  to  fine  new  premises  in 
St.  Catharines,  where  all  communications  should  in  the  future  be 
addressed  them. 

Grip,  Limited,  one  of  Toronto's  most  progressive  engraving 
firms,  hava  completed  extensive  alterations  to  their  offices  and 
workshops.  Their  new  quarters,  occupying  three  floors  in  the 
Saturday  Night  Building,  are  second  to  those  of  no  firm  in  a 
similar  line  of  business  on  the  Continent.  They  have  also  opened 
up  a  branch  in  Montreal. 

After  months  of  annoying  delays  The  Cowan  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  are  now  about  ready  to  take  possession  of  their  splendid 
new  factory.  The  capacity  of  the  new  plant  will  be  almost  double 
that  of  the  old  one,  the  output  will  be  correspondingly  increased 
and  a  number  of  new  lines  of  cocoa  preparations  will  be  made. 

The  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company,  Limited,  of 
Toronto,  have  received  an  order  from  the  British  Government  for 
fifteen  of  their  air  motors  with  pumps,  etc.,  complete.  The 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Company  have  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Government  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  Canadian  Time  Recording  Company,  Limited,  have  re- 
moved their  sales  department  to  38  Yonge  Street  Arcade,  and 
their  factory  and  oSice  to  19-23  Alice  Street.  The  factory  has 
been  equipped  with  new  and  up-to-date  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Time  Records  and  Watchman's  Time  Detectors.  The 
output  has  now  a  most  enviable  reputation. 

Canadian  Letters  Patent  were  granted  in  May  last  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Canadian  White  Company,  Limited,  with 
headquarters  at  Monfreal.  On  similar  lines  to  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 
Inc.  of  New  York,  S.  J.  G.  White  Co.,  Limited,  of  London  Eng- 
land, and  the  Waring- White  Building  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Eng- 
land, the  new  Canadian  concern  will  carry  on  a  general  contract- 
ing and  engineering  business.  It  will  be  fully  equipped  to  handle 
large  construction  contracts  for  steam  or  electric  railways,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  design,  build,  equip  and  operate  electric  light- 
ing plant  and  power  installations,  gas  works,  water  supply,  sew- 
age system,  piers,  docks,  harbor  works,  oflice  buildings,  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels,  etc. 

The  contracting  and  engineering  departments  of  the  New 
York  and  London  companies  mentioned,  will  at  all  times  be  at 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  company,  so  that  from  its  inception 
it  will  enjoy  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  long  and  successful 
experience  in  the  contracting  and  engineering  business. 
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SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


Canadian  Invents  a  Smokeless  Explosive. 

Dr.  Archibald,  a  Brockville  chemist,  has  recently  completed 
experiments  which  resulted  in  his  being  able  to  produce  a  first 
class  smokeless  explosive  from  starch.  For  some  months  past  Dr. 
Archibald  has  been  in  St.  Petersburg  making  tests,  and  has  sold 
his  invention  to  the  Russian  War  Department.  The  new  explosive 
is  manufactured  in  sheets  like  glass.  It  is  elastic  and  unsuscept- 
ible to  heat  or  cold  and  cannot  be  fired  by  shocks. 
Practical  Care  of  Boilers. 

In  a  series  of  "Bulletins"  which  are  being  published  at  regular 
intervals,  the  Canadian  Casualty  and  Boiler  Insurance  Company 
of  Toronto,  are  offering  to  their  clients  and  steam  users  generally, 
some  most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  steam  boilers.  Among  the  subjects  so  far  treated  are 
"Boiler  Feed  Water,"  "Purifying  Water  for  Engines,"  "Boiler 
Scale  and  Boiler  Feed"  and  "Oil  in  Boilers." 

New  Power  Scheme  for  Niagara. 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Engineering  Magazine,  Mr.  Alton  D. 
Adams  introduces  a  new  scheme  for  developing  power  from 
Niagara.  This  time  the  rapids  below  the  Falls  are  to  be  utilized. 
In  the  five  miles  between  the  Falls  and  Lewiston  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  river  of  something  like  100  feet,  and  2,500,000  horse-power 
are  at  present  going  to  waste.    Mr.  Adams  says:— 

"This  energy,  represented  by  the  normal  discharge  of  222,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  is  now  expended  in  excavating  the 
great  gorge  in  which  the  White  Horse  rapids,  the  whirlpool,  and 
Niagara  Glen  are  located.  Fully  80  feet  of  this  fall  along  the 
rapids  ocqurs  between  a  point  several  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
Cantilever  Bridge  and  another  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glen,  which 
can  be  connected  by  a  tunnel  some  10,000  feet  long,  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  river.  With  the  head  of  80  feet  and  the  dis- 
charge of  222,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  named  above,  these  rapids 
thus  develop  2,000,000  horse-power  as  mechanical  motion  and 
heat.  This  power  is  fully  one-half  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Horse  Shoe  Falls  combined,  since  the  volume  of  water  is 
substantially  the  same  in  the  falls  and  the  rapids,  and  the  descent 
of  the  former  is  only  twice  that  of  the  latter.  Making  the  fair 
assumption  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  energy  in  the  water  of 
these  rapids  can  be  transformed  into  electric  current,  the  output 
of  plants  utilizing  the  entire  flow  would  reach  1,200,000  horse- 
power.   This  capacity  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  six  great  elec- 
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trie  power  stations  that  are  now  in  various  stages  -of  completion 
about  Niagara  Falls,  three  on  the  New  York  and  three  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  riyer.    .  ... 

"If  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  ths  steeper  parts  of  the  rapids, 
both  above  and  below  the  whirlpool,  so  as  to  obtain  an  operating 
head  of  not  less  than  80  feet  of  water  by  a  tunnel,  the  intake  end 
of  the  tunnel  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Niagara  River  should 
be  located  beneath  the  water  level  at  a  point  some  400  feet  above 
the  Cantilever  Bridge,  and  the  lower  end  should  discharge  into 
the  gorge  about  7,000  feet  down  stream  from  the  whirlpool.  A 
tunnel  in  a  straight  line  between  the  openings  just  named  would 
represent  one  side  of  a  triangle,  with  the  chains  of  rapids  above 
and  below  the  whirlpool  respectively  for  the  other  two  sides.    .  . 

"While  the  power  development  just  considered,  with  a  tunnel 
whose  intake  is  above  the  rapids  and  whose  outlet  is  below  in  the 
gorge,  is  more  attractive  than  any  other  that  is  practicable  on  the 
lower  river,  because  it  ofi'ers  the  greatest  head  for  anything  like 
the  same  length  of  tunnel,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  possible  one 
there.  In  fact,  there  are  numerous  locations,  both  above  and  below 
the  whirlpool,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse-power  may  be 
developed  under  heads  of  20  to  60  feet,  with  only  moderate  in- 
vestments in  plant  construction.  On  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river  the  great  promotory  of  limestone  and  shale,  that  separates 
the  rapids  above  from  those  below  the  whirlpool,  might  be  pierced 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  tunnels  that  would  give  heads  of  water 
roughly  proportionate  to  their  lengths." 

Mr.  Adams'  plan  also  includes  the  building  of  an  hundred  foot 
dam  at  Lewiston,  which  would,  of  course,  drown  the  rapids  and 
convert  the  whirlpool  into  a  comparative  mill  pond.  By  this 
means,  however,  1,500,000  additional  electric  horse-power  would 
be  developed  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  unit  than  by  securing  it 
by  tunnelling  between  different  points  in  the  gorge. 

"At  this  dam  fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  222,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  falling  100  feet  and  developing  2,500,000 
lioise-poAver  may  be  transformed  into  electric  current.  If  the 
question  of  power  development  at  the  escarpment  was  the  only  one 
to  be  considered,  the  dam  at  Lewiston  might  be  200  feet  high 
without  overflowing  the  sides  of  the  gorge;  but  such  a  dam  would 
raise  the  water  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  American  and  Horse  Shoe 
Fall  100  feet,  thereby  destroying  these  falls  in  a  large  degree,  and 
also  the  value  of  the  great  generating  stations  that  draw  water 
from  the  upper  river.  A  dam  about  100  feet  high,  corresponding 
to  the  drop  of  the  river  surface  from  the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls  to 
Lewiston,  5  miles  below,  would  work  no  substantial  injury  either 
to  the  natural  falls  or  the  existing  power  plants." 
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STEAM  BOILERS 


Horizontal  Return  Tube  Tubular, 

Upright,  Marine  and  Locomotive  Types 

CANADA  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS 

Smoke  Stacks,  Tanks,  Stand  Pipes,  and  Rivetted  Steel  Plate 

Work  of  every  Description. 


Canada  Fouivdry  Company,  Limited 

Head  Office :— TORONTO. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

MONTREAL  HALIFAX  OTTAWA  WINNIPEG 

CALGARY  VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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Hart  Corundum 
Wheel  Co.,  Limited 

HAMILTON.  CANADA 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

MAKERS  OF  CRAIG  MINE  CRYSTAL  CORUNDUM  WHEELS 


No.  1  Automatic 
HART  SAW  FILER 

Simple  in  design  and  easily  operated. 

Finishes  the  sharpening  complete,  and  does  it  better 
than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 

Will  grind  45  teeth  per  minute. 

Especially  designed  for  Band  Re-Saws. 

The  machine  complete  will  be  sent  on  30  days'  inspec- 
tion and  trial. 


Hart  Saw  Filer  with  Automatic  Attachment. 


ICYCLONE  GRINDER  No.  17. 

Built  on  scientific  principles. 

Bearings  absolutely  dust  proof,  automatic  oilers. 
To  carry  2  wheels,  12  to  16  in  diam.,  3  in.  thick. 
Length  of  crucible  steel  arbor  -  42  inches 
Distance  between  wheels  -        -  30 

Diameter  of  arbor  between  collars 
Size  of  bearings        -        -        -      8x1  9/16 
Size  of  cone  pulley  on  arbor      5  and  6  x  4!/^ 
Diameter  of  collar       -        -       -       -  6 


Heigrht  from  floor  to  centre  of  arbor 


35 


Size  of  base     -        -        -       -        23  x27 
Countershaft  has  cone  pulleys  15  x  16  x  4^  inch 
face. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley,  8  in.  diameter,  5  in.  face, 
and  should  run  about  650  revs,  per  minute. 


Cyclone  Grinder  No.  17. 


Prices  on  ^Lpplic^Ltion. 


Sei\d  for  CaLtalo^ue. 
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The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  of  Canada, 


LIMITED. 


Sheet  Metal  Building  Materials  of  Every  Description. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  lBUILDING-TORONTO,  CANADA. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  GOODS  MADE  BY 

METALLIC  ROOFING  COMPANY 

''Metallic" 

Shingles 

''Metallic" 

Tiles 

"Metallic" 

Siding 

"Metallic" 

Clapboards  • 

"Metallic" 

Awnings 

"Metallic" 

Interiors  (Art  Finish) 

"Metallic" 

Ceilings 

"Metallic" 

Ventilating  Ceiling  Centres 

"Metallic" 

Cornices 

"Metallic" 

Wall  Designs 

"Metallic" 

Pressed  Ornaments  and  Enrichments 

"Metallic' 

Capitals 

"Metallic' 

Eavetroughs 

"Metallic' 

Conductor  Pipe 

"Metallic" 

Skylights 

"Metallic" 

Ventilators 

"Metallic" 

Lathing—"  Hayes  "  Patent 

"Metallic' 

Fireproof  Doors  and  Shutters 

"Metallic" 

Fronts  for  Stores  and  Buildings, 

old  or 

new 

"Metallic" 

Fireproof  Windows  (Wired  Glass) 

"Metallic' 

Window  Frames 

"Metallic" 

Doors  and  Window  Caps 

"Metallic' 

Sills  (for  Cupolas,  etc.) 

The  above  cut  shows  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Toronto,  one  of  the  many  pubHc 
buildings  in  the  construction  of  which,  some  or  all  of  our  lines  of  "Metallic"  building  materials 
have  been  used. 

The  fact  that  builders  of  so  many  prominent  structures  have  found  it  expedient  to 
specify  "Metallic"  goods  in  their  contracts  must  weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  of  consideration 
with  architects,  owners  and  others  contemplating  similar  building  operations. 

The  very  best  metal  is  always  used  and  is  worked  up  in  special  machines  that 
turn  out  an  absolutely  uniform  and  accurate  product. 

Our  goods  have  been  in  use  long  enough  to  PROVE  their  quality  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  their  remarkable  capacity  for  wear. 


OUR  NEW  $10,000 
CATALOGUE 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  elaborate,  complete  and  comprehensive  Catalogue  ever 
offered  to  the  Metal  Trade.  It  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  all  that's  practical  and 
beautiful  in  art  manipulation  of  Sheet  Metal.  Book  contains  440  pages,  superbly  bound 
and  illustrated.  We  send  it  free  upon  request,  to  any  builder,  contractor  or  dealer 
of  responsibility. 


THE  METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS    -    CONTR.ACTORS    -    EXPORTERS       -      -      -      -       TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Established  20  years.  Cable  Address:   "Metallic,"  Toronto^    A.  B.  C.  and  Private  Codes. 

Strict  compliance  is  always  given  to  the  peculiar  and  specific  shipping  and  packing  requirements  of  foreign  buyers. 
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Export  Orders 

Filled 
with  Despatch 


5e  Lo 


Cable  Address 
"Pure" 

Western  Union  Code 


WE  ARE  NOW  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  ORDERS 
FOR  OUR  MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PIGMENTS 
AND  DRY  COLORS,  ALSO  FLEXIBLE  PASTE  COLORS 
PRODUCED  BY  OUR  PATENT  PROCESS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THESE  COLORS  TO  HAVE  A  PER- 
MANENCY  AND  DURABILITY  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO 
ANYTHING'  HERETOFORE  MADE. 

SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  CHEERFULLY  FUR- 
NISHED. 


PURE  COLOR  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

HAMILTON  CANADA 


Headquarters  for  Greases 


Cable  Address 
"Campbell" 


We  manufacture  greases  of  all  descriptions  for  every  known  purpose 

Cup  and  Motor  Greases  Harness  Oil 

Hot  and  Cold  Neck  Grease  Harness  Oil  Blacking- 

Journal  and  Roller  Greases  Harness  Soaps 

Leather  preservers  and  belt  dressings. 


The  above  goods  are  put  up  in  attractive  lithographed  packag^es. 

The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co«y  Limited 


Hamilton,  Canada 
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DODGE 


HIGH  GRADE  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 


MADE  IN  CANADA 


1 


MODERN  DESIGN 


WE  CARRY  VERY  LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ALL  STANDARD  LINES 
FOR  QUICK   SHIPMENT.     ALL   OUR   OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


DODGE  MANF'G  CO..  Toronto,  4,,  sHInes  s^Wt 
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1905  1905 

DOMINION  FAIR 

SEPTEMBER  27  TO  OCTOBER-  7 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

THE  ROYAL  AGMCVLTVRAL  AND  INDVSTMAL  SOCIETY 

in  the  Historic  a-nd  Picturesque  City  of 

NEW  WESTMINSTER.   -    -  B.C. 

Located  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley — "  The  California  of  Canada." 


$100,000.00  IN  PRIZES  AND  ATTRACTIONS  $100,000.00 


THE  RAREST  OPPORTUNITY  Canadians  have  ever  had  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
of  the  Dominion,  its  varied  and  unlimited  resources,  and  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  trade  development  within  its  borders,  is  offered  at  the  1905  National  Exhibition  in  the 
Royal  City  of  British  Columbia. 

SPACE  FOR  EXHIBITS  of  all  sorts  of  natural  products  and  manufactured  articles  all 
over  the  Dominion. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  in  the  Manufacturers'  Building  can  be  made  to  R.  J. 

YouNGE,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  will  forward  them  to 
4.     New  Westminster. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  will  be  displayed  in  abundance  and 
variety  that  will  be  amazing  to  the  people  of  the  older  Provinces.  These  Exhibits  will 
include  : 

THOROUGHBRED  LIVE  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURE 
Luscious  Fruits,  Flowers,  Fragrant  and  Beautiful,  Mammoth 
Timbers,  Minerals,  Fish,  Game,  etc.,  etc. 

ATTRACTION  FEATURES 

The  attractions,  day  and  night,  during  the  eleven  days  of  the  Dominion  Fair,  will  provide  entertainment  of  such  a  unique 
character  as  British  Columbia  is  alone  in  a  position  to  present. 

There  will  be  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  expansive  Province,  and  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  12,000 
Indiana,  who  will  exhibit  their  strange  paraphernalia  of  peace  and  war,  their  still  primitive  modes  of  transportation,  their  works 
of  semi-civilized  art  and  superstitious  fancies,  affording  an  insight  into  their  weird  but  interesting  ideas  of  creation  and  life.  A 
programme  of  sports  will  be  provided  for  them,  and  as  the  different  tribes  come  into  competition  the  usual  life  and  death  struggle 
for  supremacy  will  result. 

World's  Championship  Events  in  Rowing  and  Lacrosse,  Military  Parades  and  Exercises,  Horse  Racing,  Wild  West  Bronco 
"Busting"  Exhibitions  by  the  most  daring  riders  of  the  plains,  music  by  world  famous  bands,  stupendous  and  dazzling  pyro- 
technic and  electrical  displays. 

GRAND  WATER  CARNIVAL— Parade  of  the  Fraser  River  Salmon  Fishing  Fleet,  Patrol  Boats,  H.M.  Warships,  etc. 

THE  SOCKEY'E  RUN— Where  all  such  shows  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  Midway,  Pike  or  Trail  of  World's  Fairs  will  hold 
forth  in  confusion. 

FOR  ALL  INFORMATION  WRITE 

W.  H.  KEARY,  Secretary  and  Manager, 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.C. 
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Aug.  26th,  1905  te 


Sept.  12th,  1905 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 

OF  TORONTO 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  application  for  space  in  the  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Section,  which  includes : 

Manufactures  &  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Agricultural  Implement  Building, 

Transportation  Building,  Machinery  Hall, 

Stove  Building,  Dairy  Machinery  Exhibits, 

Automobile  Department  and 

PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACURE. 

Special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  Exhibitors  for  display  of  "Process  of  Manufacture, "  or  ma- 
chinery in  motion.    Correspondence  invited.  Address 

C.  B.  McNAUGHT, 

Office:— 70  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO,  ONT.  General  Superintendent  of  Manufactures. 
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BERTRAM'S  RAPID 

REDUCING  MILLS 

The  merits  of  our  Boring  and  Turn- 
ing Mills  have  won  the  approval  and 
substantial  support  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  results  in  some  of  the  re- 
presentative shops  in  Canada.  Men  who 
have  never  dared  to  risk  their  reputation 
for  thrifty  management  and  careful  buying 
have  commended  our  Boring  Mills,  and 
proved  their  faith  by  buying.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  deny  that  there  are  other  good 
boring  and  turning  mills,  but  the  Bertram 
would  have  never  been  produced  if  its  de- 
signers and  makers  had  not  seen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  mill  that  would  sell  the 
better  from  comparison  with  the  best  of 
other  machines.  Our  42"  mill  has  fully 
justified  in  performance  our  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  we  not  only  invite  a 
searching  investigation  of  every  feature, 
but  freely  solicit  comparison  with  other 
machines  of  its  type. 

Descriptive  circulars  for  the  asking. 

THE 

JOHN  BERTRAM  (t  SONS  CO. 

LIMITED 

DUNDAS    -    ONTARIO    -  CANADA. 


HORIZONTAL  BORING  MACHINE 


LONDON  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

LONDON,  ONT. 
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Robb-Armstrong 

Corliss 

Engines 


Horizontal  and  vertical;  simple, 
tandem  and  cross  compound. 


Robb  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Amherst,  N.S 

AGENTS— Wm.  McKay,  320  Ossington  Avenue,  TORONTO.     Watson  Jack  &  Company,  Bell  Telephone  Building,  MONTBEAL. 

J.  F.  Porter,  365  Carlton  Street,  WINNIPEG. 


THE 


I 


WATEROVS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 


Built 

in 

all 

Sizes. 


BRANTFORD      -      -  CANADA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Celebrated  Pickering  Governor 

WILL  REGULATE  THE  SPEED  OF  ANY  ENGINE 


LIMITED 


We  always 
keep  a 
stock  of 
these 
Governors 
on  hand. 


GET   OUR.  PRICES 
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A  Successful 
R.9LilwsLy  Roller 
BeaLring 

AS  PROVEN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


The  Henderson  Roli-er  Bearing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Canada,  27th  August,  1904. 

785  King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gentlemen,— i?e  Working  of  Bearings  on  Freight  Oar.  Your  Roller  Bearings  have  been  in  operation  on  our  heaviest  car  since  shipment  of 
trucks  to  us  some  ten  months  ago,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  find  on  examination  the  condition  of  the  Bearings  is  as  good  as  when 
they  were  installed.  We  have  placed  them  on  our  heavy  freight  car  so  as  to  give  them  the  severest  test  possible  on  our  system.  The  length  of  om' 
freight  car  is  58ft.,  weighs  about  15  tons,  and  carries  from  15  to  18  tons  of  freight,  running  over  108  miles  daily. 

We  find  that  the  car  coasts  fully  one-third  farther  than  the  other  cars.  We  have  had  no  hot  boxes  since  installation,  and  have  saved  90  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  oil  required  by  the  ordinary  journals,  while  no  waste  is  required  and  no  time  lost  replacing  brasses  and  packing,  besides 
avoiding  the  drip  of  oil  which  is  so  evident  in  the  ordinary  stuffbox. 

Judging  from  results  up  to  date  the  Bearings  will  not  require  renewing  for  years.  "We  expect  to  have  all  our  heavy  cars  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  Hamilton,  Grimsby  &  Beamsville  Electric  Ry.  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Walker,  Manager. 

The  Grand  Valley  Electric  R.R.  have  several  cars  already  in  use,  and  expect  to  equip  throughout  their  whole  system. 
The  Toronto  Railway  Co.  are  now  using  them  and  are  delighted  with  them. 
In  use  in  scores  of  factories  in  Canada  from  east  to  west.    Also  on  Vehicles,  etc. 

As  the  present  premises  are  overtaxed  in  filling  orders,  a  site  has  been  secured  on  King  St.,  west  of  Subway,  where  a  new 
factory  will  shortly  be  erected. 

ALL  BEARINGS  GUARANTEED 

THE  HENDERSON  ROLLER  BEARING  MANIEACTURING  COMPANY,  Limited 


Head  Office:  403  TEMPLE  BllLDI\0,  TORONTO. 


factory:  785  KINO  ST.  WEST. 


The  Chapman  Double  Ball  Bearing 


A  Bearing 
Simple  in  Construction 
and 

Practical  in  Operation 


"  As  near  as  we  can  estimate 
there  is,  we  should  think,  at 
east  fifty  per  cent,  saving  in 
power  with  the  Chapman  bear- 
ings. 

"Alabastine  Co.,  Ltd., 
"  Paris,  Ont. 


Durability  and 
Economy  of  Operation 
Secure  its  Adoption 


|00  PLANTS  EQUIPPED  IN  CANADA 


A  Bearing  having  the 
Highest  Known 
Efficiency 
as  a  Power  Saver 


"We  are  of  the  opinion,  in 
our  case,  that  we  save  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  in  power  with 
the  Chapman  Double  Ball  Bear- 
ing, and  we  also  find  a  great 
saving  in  oil.  The  bearings  are 
also  clean  ;  we  have  no  oil  run- 
ning down  hangers,  posts,  etc. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"McLaughlin  Cakriage 
Co.,  Limited, 

"  Oshawa.  Ont." 


We  Guarantee  You 
a  Saving 
of  75  per  cent, 
of  Your  Shaft  Friction 


THE  CHAPMAN  DOUBLE  BALL  BEARING  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

Office— 39  Scott  Street.      Factory -39  Pearl  Street,  TORONTO 
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Canadian  Buffalo  Steel  Pressure  Blowers. 


"  The  running  record 
of  a  Blower  embraces 
its  effectiveness,  its 
consumption  of  power, 
its  maintenance,  cost, 
and  its  period  of  use- 
fulness, and  should  foe 
the  determining  factor 
in  its  choice." — (Extract 
from  Blower  Catalogue.) 


NOTE  THECONSTRUC 
TION.  —  To  draw  the 
blast  wheel  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  off  a 
side  plate,  which  does 
not  disturb  the  align- 
ment of  shaft,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  take  the 
blower  from  its  foun- 
dations. 


Steel  Pressure  Blower  with  Motor  Direct  Connected  to  Countershaft.     Note  the  Ratchet 
for  Sliding  Blower  on  its  Base,  which  permits  the  Use  of  an  Endless  Belt. 


Buffalo  Goods  are  MADE  IN  CANADA  by 

THE  CANADIAN  BUFFALO  FORGE  CO.,  limited. 

Office  and  Works      -      -      MONTREAL,  Quebec. 
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TO   THE   VARNISH  BUYER. 

the    most    serious    considerations    are    quality,    reliability  and 

uniformity,  and  these  qualifications  are  of  special  importance  to 

the  dealer  who  is  trying  to  build  up  a  permanent  varnish  trade. 

Berry  Brothers'  label  or  brand  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as 

ensuring  the  above  conditions. 

Our  varnishes  are  the  safest  goods  to  handle  and  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  goods  to  use. 

Write  for  100  page  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Every  dealer  should  have  a 

Copy  for  Reference. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limhed 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS 
WALKE'RVILLE       -      -      -      _  OJ^T. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  EXPORT  ON 

Wood  and  Iron  Hames, 
Leather  Dashes  and  Fenders  for  Carriages  and 

Automobiles. 


MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS. 

Tinned  Goods  Our  Specialty. 

McKinnon  Dash  &  ^^'^ 

Metal  Works  Co.,  carriage  and  saddlery 

LIMITED 

ST.  CATHARINES    -  ONTARIO 


HARDWARE 
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THE 


GEO.  B.  MEADOWS 


TORONTO  WIRE,  IRON  AND  BRASS 
WORKS  CO.,  Limited. 


OUR. 


CATALOGUE 

No.  5 


DEALS  WITH 


Iron  Fences 


WE  MAKE  THEM  TO  PLAIN  OR. 
ELABORATE  DESIGNS 


THE 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 

WINDOW  GUARDS 

FOR  FACTORIES 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Screens  for  Railroad,  Mine  and  Mill  Purposes  ; 
Bank  Fittings  in  all  Finishes;   Electro  Plating; 
Specialties  in  Art  Metal  Work 

GEO.  B.  MEADOWS  TORONTO  WIRE,  IRON  AND  BRASS  WORKS  CO. 

117  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO,  CANADA  Limited 

^  { 


PEDLAR'S  STEEL  SIDING  AND  SHINGLES 

At  $2.00  and  $2.55  per  100  Square  Feet. 


Painted  red  on  both  sides.  Most  durable  and  economical  covering  for  Rooflngr  OP  Siding  fOF  Residences,  Houses, 
Barns,  Elevators,  Stores,  Churches,  Poultry  Houses,  Cribs,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  will  last  longer  than  any  other  cover- 
ing.   Cheaper  than  wood  shingles  or  slate.    No  experience  necessary.    A  hammer  and  snips  are  the  only  tools  required.    It  is 

semi-hardened  high  grade  steel.  Brlck  or  Stone  Siding  at  $2.00  per  100  Square  Feet.  Pedlar's  Patent  Steel  Shingles 
at  $2.55  per  100  Square  Feet.   Also  Corrugated  Iron,  Painted  or  Galvanized,  in  sheets  96  inches  long.   Beaded  and 

Embossed  Ceilings.  V  Crimped  Roofling-.  2000  designs  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceilings  in  all  grades.  Thousands  of 
buildings  through  the  Dominion  covered  with  our  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  making  them 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  (10x10  feet)  as  you  require  to  cover  your  new  or  old  building.    The  verj' best 

roofing  for  this  climate.  We  can  supply  Eave  Trough,  all  sizes,  Corrugated  or  Plain  Round,  Conductor  Pipes,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Spikes,  Tubes. 

All  goods  shipped  day  after  order  is  received.  We  are  the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  under  tlie  British  flag.  Established 
1861.    Capital  invested  $150,000.00. 

THE  F»EDL/\R    PEOPLE,   OSHMIA/M,   ONTARIO,  CANADA, 


MONTREAL,         OTTAWA.  TORONTO,         CALGARY,  ALTA., 

767  Craig  St.       423  Sussex  St.     50  Yonge  St.        201  7th  Ave.,  E. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C., 
615  Pender  St. 


\j\J  RITE    YOUR    INEMF?EST  OFFICE. 


QUEBEC, 

7-11  Rue 
Notre  Dame. 
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POLSON  IRON  WORKS 

Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

============================= 

Steel  Shipbuilders,  Engineers  and  Boilermakers, 
Hydraulic  and  Dipper  Dredges,  Steel  and 
Composite  Steamers  and  Yachts,  Marine  and 
Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers. 


OFFICE   AND  WORKS 

CspldLridLde  Street  E^aLst,    -     -  TORONTO 


Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 

LIMITED 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  NEW  GLASGOW,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

STEEL  WORKS  =        TRENTON,  N.5. 

BLAST  FURNACE  =  =  FERRONA,  N.S. 
IRON  MINES  -  =  WABANA,  NFLD. 
COLLIERIES  =       =    SYDNEY  MINES,  N.S. 

"OLD  SYDNEY  COAL" 

(Shipping  Port,    -    North  Sydney) 


ADDRESS    ALL    CORRESPONDENCE    TO    HEAD  OFFICE 
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MADE  IN  CANADA 


THE  STEEL  RAIL  MILL  OF 


The  Algoma  Steel  Co.,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont, 


A.S.C.E. 

STANDARD 

SECTION 


IS  NOW  IN  OPERATION  AND  TURNING  OUT 

Steel  Rails 

Your  Specification  will  have  our  best  attention 


OF 

HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


I  OFFICES 
CanadalLife  Building 
MONTREAL 

lOO  King  Street  West 
TORONTO 


DRnMMOND,  McGALL  &  GO, 

General  Sales  Agents 
THE  ALQOMA  STEEL  CO.,  Limited 


5ADLER&HAW0RTH 

Tanners  andManufacturers  of 

Oak  Leather  Belting 
AND  Lace  Leather 

DEALERS  IN  General  MillSupplies 

Mo  NTR  E  A  L^^^^^^^^^^  T^^ 
511  William  St.    9^  Jordan  St. 
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THE 

SAMSON 
TURBINE 

Our  Samson  water  wheel  is  the  result 
ot  many  years'  experience  and  study 
of  turbine  building,  and  it  is  to-day 
admittedly  the  standard  for  all  water 
wheels. 

Several  sizes  of  the  Samson  have 
been  tested  at  Holyoke,  with  the  result 
that|  the  horse  power  developed  has 
been  in  every  case  at  least  4  per  cent, 
better  than  our  catalogue  tables. 

Further,   the  speed  and  efficiencies 
have  never  been  approached  by  any 
other  turbine  running  under  the  same 
conditions,  and   developing  about  the 
,-.  same  horse  power. 


"^WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 

LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


PIPE  MACHINES 

FOR.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Sizes  : 


No.  1—2" 
"  2—4" 
"  3—6" 


Each  and  every  one  a  perfect  Machine 
Tool,  opening  dies,  automatic  pump. 
Smaller  sizes  arranged  for  both  hand  and 
power.    Details  on  request. 


THE  R.  McDOUGALL  CO..  LIMITED 

GALT   -   -    -  CANADA. 


BOILERS 


Our  new  Boiler  Works  are  com- 
pletedy  and  with  new  and  modern 
equipment  we  are  in  a  position  to 
turn  out  the  best  products  at  short 
notice. 

In  addition  to  Boilers^  we  can 
supply  Engines,  lleatel*si  Pumps'^ 
Condensers,  Piping  and  all  requisites 
for  complete  steam  plants. 

Send  for  Estimates. 

THE  GOLDIE  &  McCULLOCH  CO., 

LIMITED 

GALT  ONTARIO  CANADA 


WE  MAKE  Wheelock  Engines,  Corliss  Engines, 
Ideal  High  Speed  Engines,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
Boilers,  Steam  and  Power  Pumps,  Water  Wheels,  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  Oatmeal  Mill  Machinery,  Gyrators, 
Emery  Choppers,  Wood  Working  Machinery,  Shingle 
Machinery,  Heading  and  Stave  Machinery,  Wood  Rim 
Split  Pulleys,  Iron  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Hangers,  Friction 
Clutch  Couplings,  Friction  Clutch  Pulleys,  Safes,  Vaults, 
and  Vault  Doors. 
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H.  G.  Vogel  Go 

30  St.  George  St. 
Montreal^  P.  Q. . . . 


BEST 


Esty  Auto- 
matic Fire 
Sprinkler. 

It  will 
cut  your 
insurance 
premium 
in  half  and 
protect  you 
against  loss 
by  fire. 

Write 
for 
particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL 


I  RE 


insurance  Rates 

Reduced  40  to 
70  per  cent,  by 
equipping  your 
Buildings  with 


INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOMATIC 

SPRINKLERS 


'■  Full  Sizf." 


Our  Systems 
Commended 
by  all 

Insurance 
Bodies. 


W.J.  McGUIRE  &  Co. 


TORONTO  AND  MONTREAL 


president  : 
Geo.  F  Trowbridge. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Strong  &  Trowbridge  Co.,  New  York. 


TREASURER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER: 

R.  H.  Dana. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 

ROBT.  J  Christie. 

President 
Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


IMPERIAL  EXPORT  COMPANY, 


Head  Office— 72  Queen  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


LIMITED. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


London — Saracen  Chambers,  Snow  Hill. 
Liverpool — Produce  Exchange  Buildings. 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust.     Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Port  Elizabeth,  S.A.   Johannesburg,  S.A. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.     Durban,  S.A. 
New  York,  21   State  Street. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Melbourne,  Vic 


MANUFACTURERS'   EXPORT  SELLING  AGENTS. 

We  show  Manufacturers'  Samples  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire  through  the 

Services  of  Competent  Salesmen. 
We  Pay  for  all  Purchases  HERE. 

We  will  Quote  Through  Rates  of  Freight  to  any  part  of  the  World. 
Correspondence  Invited. 
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ROBT.  S.  FRASER 

MANUFACTURER 

OHice— 17  Lemoine  Street.  NONTILEAL 
Factory — Canal  Bank 

Garnetted  Wastes  Wool  Extracts 

Carbonized  Wools  Wools  Peruvian  Cottons 
Tops  and  Noils  Worsted  Yarns 

Tetlows'  Englistt  Card  Clothing 
Textile  Machinery  and  Mill  Supplies 


MICA  COVERING 

For  Steam,  Heat  and  Cold  Water  Pipes,  Flues, 
Furnaces,  Boilers,  Etc. 

REFRIGERATING  PLANTS 

Proved  by  experts  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  be  the  highest  nonconductor  in  the  world. 

In  use  by  all  the  principal  Railways  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 

Mica  Weatherproof  Cover  is  the  most  durable  as  well  as  being 
the  highest  nonconductor  that  is  made. 

MANUFACTUEED   SOLELY  BY 

MICA  BOILER  COVERING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

86  to  92  Ann  Street,  MONTREAL 

A  „,„-j„  „t  f  Paris  Exposition,  1900 ;  Pan-American  Exposition, 
jiwaras  at  ^  Glasgow,  1901 ;  Wolverhampton.  19U2,  etc.,  etc. 


About  Your  WATCHMAN 

YOU  PRESUME  he  is  honest  a^nd 
conscientious,  but,  do  you  KNOW  ? 


By  means  of  THE  CANADIAN  WATCHMAN'S  TIME 
DETECTOR,  you  can  keep  accurate  check  on  his  move- 
ments. One  ot  these  instruments  installed  on  your  premises 
also  reduces  your  in-iurance,  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
May  we  go  into  this  matter  with  you. 


The  Canadian  Time  Recording  Co.,  Limited 

Sales  Dept  ,  38  Yonge  St.  Arcade 
Office  and  Factory,  19-23  Alice  St. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

The  Premier  Canadian  Time  Recorder  gives  satisfaction 


THE 

FARREL-BACON  CRUSHER 

STYLE  "B" 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORfcD 


All  Sizes  from  7  by  10  ins.  to  36  by  48  ins.    Write  for  New  Catalog  602 
Sole  Builders  in  Canada  under  Letters  Patent: 

THEJENCKES  MACHINE  CO.,  ltd 

44  Lansdowne  St.      SHERBROOKE,  Que. 
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WHOLESALE   MANUPACTURKRS  OF 

HARNESS,  TRUNKS  &  BAGS,  MILITARY 
AND  STOCK  SADDLES,  LEGGINGS 

Leather,  Saddlery  Hardware  and   Shoe  Findings. 


eALMORAL  at-OCK. 


Sample  Rooms  in  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Brandon  and  Vancouver. 
Factories  and  Warehouse 

Balmoral  Block,  1902  Notre  Dame  St.,  Montreal 


WHY  NOT 
GET  OUR  PRICES  ? 


Every  Belt  Guaranteed. 


"GENUINE  OAK 
BELTING. 


59 


Textile  Supplies. 


D.  K.  McLaren, 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  QIEBEC,  ST.  JOHN. 


THE  JOHN  MORROW 


MACHINE  SCREW  CO.. 


INGERSOLL.  ONTARIO 


LIMITED 


Malleable  Castings 

Orders  for  Larg-e  or  Small  Tonnag-e  in  Malleable  Casting-s  Promptly  Executed. 
Newest  and  Best  Equipped  Malleable  Foundry  in  America. 
Fire-Proof  Vaults  for  Pattern  Storag-e 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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"/  WOULD  TO  STEAM  USE,'RS.—'  If  you  tvant  to  sa-Ve  coat,  if  you  ivant  to  sa-Ve 

repair  bills,  ij-  you  te/ant  to  pret)enf  shut-doWns,  if  you  tenant  to  lengthen  the  life  of  your  boilers,  if 
you  infant  to  increase  their  efficiency— then  Scale  Formation  must  be  pre-Vented.'" 

TRI   SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  keeps  boilers  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

For  complete  information  about  T.S. P.  write  to 

^he  (Sanaiia  €hemical  JHaimfacturing  €ompanj3,  JxmM. 


"JLonDon, 


CanaDa. 


KAUKJL  aUM 


11?^  SOUJBIX  IN  YARNISH 
^Ayv  ^         ^    NO  GRINDING 

T^f^-riTf /PHITR*  COHMEN  DYEIWG  MACHINE 

^  FOR   5ULPHUR  COLORS  ■ 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OIL  CO. 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TORONTO 


Phone  Main  3955 


King  and  Yonge  Streets 


BRANCH    OFFICES  AT 

Phone 


Ottawa 
London  - 
Hamilton  - 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Berlin 


514 
1240 
97 
45 
■  67 
180 


Brantfokd 
Brockville  - 
Owen  Sound 
Petrolea  - 
Port  Hope 
Stratford  - 


Phone 

210 
-  105 
123 
22 
-  22 
123 


TURPENTINE  AND 
UNSEED  OIL 

BENZINE  and 
GASOLINES 

LUBRICATING 
OILS  and  GREASES 

PARAEEINt 
WAX  CANDLES 


DAVIDSON  S 
STEEL  ENAMELLED  WARE 


Attractive 
in  Color 

Smootli  in 
Finish 

Unequalled 
in  Wear 


OUR  BRANDS 

"COLONIAL" 
"PREWJER" 

STAR 
DECORATED 

and 
WHITE 


We  ai;e  also  manufacturers  of 

>ieced,  Japani 
and  Lithograph  ed 


Pressed,  Pieced,  Japanned  J  N  A  R  E 


COPPER,  SHEET  IRON  AND  GALVANIZED  WARES 
TINNED  SPOONS,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 


Catalogue  on  application 

Thos.  Davidson  Mfg.  Co. 

MONTREAL 


LIMITED 
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The  Pride  of  the  Paper  Trade 


This  water-mark  on  each  sheet 


F 
O 
R 

L 
E 
T 
T 
E 
R 

H 
E 
A 
D 
S 

&c. 


SUPERFINE 

LINEN 
RECORD 


F 
O 
R 

A 
C 

c 
o 
u 

N 
T 

B 
O 
O 
K 
S 


Made  in 
Canada  by 


THE  HOLLAND  PAPER  CO. 


HIQH  GRADE  PAPER  MAKERS 


ORGANS 

FOR  FAMILY.  SCHOOL  OR  CHURCH 


PIANO  STOOLS 

— FOR  BEST  TRADE — 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

FOR  SHEETS  OR  ROLLS 


OFFICE  DESKS 

FLAT  OR  ROLL  TOP 

CLOSET  SEATS 
AND  TANKS 

FOR  HOME  AND 
EXPORT  TRADE 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGVES 

The  Goderich  Organ  Co.,  Ltd. 

GODERICH.  CANADA 


LEONARD-CORLISS 

Peerless  Self-Oiling  Engines, 
Stationary  Boilers,  Heaters 
AND  Pumps,    Complete  Plants. 


BURMESE 

LINEN  LEDGER 

WEARS  FOREVER 


Two  shades — White  and  Light  Azure. 
Perfect  in  tint.  Perfect  in  writing  surface. 
Tough  as  Hnen,  and  practically  untearable. 
Get  your  stationer  to  supply  it  in  your  next 
order  for  blank  books. 

ALL  DEALERS  CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 

Samples  Gladly  Sent. 


CA/NADA  PAPER  CO.,  l,m,t.o 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 


This  design  a  Guarantee  of  Quality 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  FORD  CAR 
in  the  past,  guarantees  that  the  latest  model  of 

The  Famous  Ford 

will  embody  the  maximum  of  automobile  worth. 
The  keynote  of  its  construction  is  reliability.  It 
presents  the  essential  points  of  lightness,  strength 
and  simplicity,  animated  with  the  life  and  "go" 
of  its  1 0  H.  P.  double  opposed  motor. 

Price  $1,100.  f.  o.  b.  Walkerville. 
ao  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  $2,700 

Buy  from  a  Canadian  coneern,  and  avoid  customs  annoy- 
ance. There  is  still  left  a  limited  amount  of  territory  for 
reliable  agents. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,^ 
Walkerville,  Ont. 


E.  LEONARD  &  SONS^    -    LONDON,  ONT 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AN  D 
POWER  CABLES 

FOR  UNDERGROUND  INSTALLATIONS 


TKe  Wire  (Si  C^hle  CompaLny,  MontreoLl 


THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA  limited 

Head  Office-222  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MONTREAL.  Works-CAPELTON,  P.Q. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY  CHEMICALS 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic  and  Nitric  Acids,  Glauber's  Salt,  Salt  Cake,  Mixed  Acid 

for  DYNAMITE  MAKERS,  Etc. 

AGENTS  FOR  STAR  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS  PUREST  AND  STRONGEST 

BLUE  VITRIOL  PAPERMAKERS'  ALUM 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  the  Head  Office,      -  MONTREAL 


]B.GREENINGWIRECO.H 

I ,  Climited)  m  |« 

i  WIRE  MANUFACTURERS  M 
j  &  METAL  PERFORATORS 

,  HAMILTON  11 
j|cJ»/iqis!TREAL.te 


iiiBaar 


Wire  Screens  for  Every  Class 
of  Material 


Perforated  Metal  of  Steel,  Copper,  Brass, 
Zinc  for  All  Purposes. 
Special  Attention  Given  to  Miners'  Requirements. 


Do  You  Want  to  Save  Coal? 


Reduce  your  Fuel  Bills  25°L  by  replacing  your  old  Tubular  Boilers  with  the  HEINE 
SAFETY  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.  Unexcelled  by  anything  in  the 
market  for  Economyj  Efficiency,  Safety,  Durability, 


CANADIAN  HEINE  SAFETY  BOILER  CO. 


Esplanade,  foot  Sherbourne  5t.     =      =  = 

XOROINXO 


JOHN  J.  MAIN,  Manager 
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I  IN  D  E  :x:. 


Agricultural  Impleraent  Industry  725 

Agriculture  of  Canada,  The   700 

Alcohol,  Production  of  Wood   89 

Aluminum,  Electroplating   89 

Argentina  and  Canada.  .  .    331 

Argentina,  Financial  Development  of   501 

Australasian  Market,  The   383 

Australia,  Duty  on  Catalogues,  etc  47,  484 

Australia,  Labor  Situation  in   41 

Australian  Tariff,  The  New   779 

Bahama  Islands — A  Winter  Trip  to  Nassau   270 

Balance  of  Trade,  The  70,  193 

Banking  Facilities   in  Canada   707 

Banks  and  Their  Foreign  Correspondents,  Canadian   561 

Banquets — Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Drummond.  32 

Convention  Banquet   169 

Biscuit  and  Confectionery  Industry   746 

Boards  of  Trade,  Canadian   434 

Boiler  Scale  504,  619 

Book  Reviews  777,  845 

Brewing  and  Distillery  Industry   750 

British  Columbia,  Branch  Annual  Meeting   82 

British  Columbia,  Commercial  Traveller's  Tax  558,  603 

Brockville's  Made  in  Canada  Fair   323 

Canada,  A  Manufacturing  Nation   693 

Canada,  Position  re  Export  Trade   694 

Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — ■ 

Amendments  to  By-Laws   156 

Brief  Review,  A   712 

Constitution  and  By-Laws   189 

Officers  and  Committees,  1904-05   186 

Canadian  or  Imported,  Whicli   537 

Canning  Industry,  The   748 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Industry,  The   727 

Cement — Hamilton  Cement  Transaction,  The   538 

Portland  Cement  Industry,  The   769 

Portland  Cement  in  the  U.S   779 

Chemical  Industries  of  the  Dominion,  The  486,  551,  611 

Civic  Holiday,  Uniform  ,   142 

Coal,  Quality  of  Nova  Scotia  Coal,  The   418 

Coal,  Supply  of  in  Great  Britain   555 

Commercial  Agencies — Canadian  539,  608 

Commercial  Intelligence  Bureau  558 

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  Annual  Report,  1904 . . .  140 

Commercial  Traveller's  Tax  in  Foreign  Countries   93 

Concrete  on  the  Farm   386 

Convention,  The  Annual,  1904.   117 

Convention  Register,   1904   209 

Correspondent  Members.  .  73,  140,  313 

Cost  Accounting   843 

Cost  of  Production,  Ascertaining  The   432 

Cotton  Industry,  The   756 

Dairy  Products   742 

Drugs  and  Chemicals   767 

Economy  of  Isolated  Plants   836 

Electrical  Apparatus   721 

Engines  and  Boilers.  .  .  .    719 

Excursion,  The  British  .138,  364,  537,  693,  831 

Exhibitions,  Foreign  443,  561,  628 

Factory  Costs.  .  .  .    420 

Factory  Costs  in  Labor  Troubles   538 

Financial  System,  Canada's .    707 

Fisheries,  Canada's   705 

Food,  The  Pure  Food  Problem   333 

Franchise,  Incorporated  Company   834 

Fuel  from  Refuse  of  Pulp  Mills   555 

Furniture  Industry   736 

Glue,  The  Manufacture  of   42 

Gold,  The  World's  Production  of   444 

Heating  Apparatus   723 

Henderson,  The  Late  J.  B   435 

Immigration,  Protection  Attracts   269 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods   564 

Industrial  Canada  Committee.  Annual  Report,  1904   144 

Industrial  League,  The  Canadian   479 

Insurance — 

Association  and  Insurance,  The   259 

Credit  Insurance  211 


Dominion  Fire  Protection  Association   839 

Effect  of  Co-Insurance  Clause  in  Policies   545 

Fire  Insurance  Committee,  Annual  Report,  1904..  159 

Fire  Insurance  Facts   259 

Improvements  of  Risks  545,  617 

Lightening  the  Burden.  .  .  .    839 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance.   72 

National  Associations,  Insurance  Department   839 

Overhead  Wires  in  Congested  Districts   617 

Policies  Deficient  in  their  Protection   545 

Present  Position  of  Fire  Insurance   12 

Prevention  is  Better  than  Cure   484 

Toronto's  Auxiliary  Fire  System   617 

Uniform  Hose  Couplings   617 

Insurance  Department — 

Organization  of  15,  363,  365,  420 

Schedule  of  Charges   773 

Iron  and  Steel  Industries   713 

Japan,  Customs  Tariff.  .  .    5go 

Discrimination  Against   Canada   624 

Jewelery  and  Silverware  Industry   760 

Kryptol — A  New  Substance  for  Electric  Heating   272 

Labor — 

Agitation  in  the  Piano  Trade   273 

Alabama  Anti-Boycott  Law   42 

Alien  Labor  Prosecution   379 

Arbitrations  154,  327 

Citizens'   Industrial  Association   378 

Competition  of  Unions   379 

Conference  with  Labor  Proposed  153,  327 

Dominion  Coal  Co.  and  the  P.W.A   440 

Employer's  Liability   497 

Labor  Situation  in  Australia   41 

Lesson  to  Boy  cotters,  A   604 

Liability  of  Trades  Unions  556,  778 

Model  Agreement,  A   439 

National  Metal  Trades  Convention   610 

Obnoxious  Labor  Legislation   274 

One  Billion  Lost  in  Strikes   379 

Organized  Labor  Overreaches  Itself   202 

Painters  Guilty  of  Conspiracy   387 

Prison  Labor,  Employment  of   327 

Proprietor  Prevented  from  Working  in  His  Own 

Shop.  ....   328 

Rossland  Miners  Union  Fined   40 

Scarcity  of  Labor.  .  .   41,  151 

Strike  of  the  Winnipeg  Plasterers...   379 

Teamsters  Want  Monopoly  of  Civic  Employment.  .  440 

Toronto  Employers'  Association   618 

Trouble  in  Quebec  Shoe  Trade.....   328 

Union  Label  90,  480,  496,  541 

Vancouver  Employers  Acquitted  90 

Year  of  Organized  Labor  in  the  U.S   778 

Leather  Goods  Industry.  .   753 

Legislation — 

Adulteration  Act   606 

Alien  Labor  Bill.  ...   73,  74,  151 

Assessment  Act,  Ontario   541 

Compensation  Act,  Quebec  81,  152,  153 

Dominion  Patent  Act   422 

Extra-Provincial  Corporations. 80,  154,  366,  422,  609,  699 

Union  Label  Bill  151,  480,  832 

London  Office  74  141  143 

Lumbering   73  j 

Machinery  Industry.  .  .  .    717 

Machinery,  Exemption  of  76  607,  609 

Magazines,  United  States  477^  433 

Manitoba  Branch  Annual  Meeting   83 

Manufacturers  of  Canada,  The — 

Bertram,  John  498 

Birge,  Cyrus  A   328 

Booth,  George   850 

Carling,  Hon.  Sir  John   625 

Ellis,  P.  W.  .  .  .    441 

George,  W.  K   775 

Hendry,  John   330 

McLaughlin,  Robt   279 
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Mauufactvirers  of  Canada,  The — (Continued) 

McNaught,  W.  K.  .  .    91 

Munro,  Kobt  ,   204 

Robb,  D.  W   45 

Rolland,  Hon.  J.  D   559 

Manufacturing  Nation,  A.  .  .  .    693 

Metric  System — 

Aid  to  Standardization,  An   13 

Defense  of.  .  .  .                                             .387,  840 

Protest  Against,  A   546 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Intelligence  140,  142 

]\Iexieo — 

Knowledge  of  the  Market   847 

Monetary  Reform  in.  .   443 

Postal  Rates  to   422 

Trade  Possibilities  and  Notes.206,  283,  444,  478,  562,  628 

Milling  Industry   740 

Minerals  of  Canada,  The   703 

Miscellaneous  Industries   771 

Montreal — • 

Branch  Annual  Meeting  ; . .  .  .  79 

Building  Restrictions   16 

Gas  Supply   262 

Municipal  Licenses   15 

Tax  on  Motors  314,  699 

Technical  School   608 

Musical  Instruments.  .  .  .    738 

Navy,  The  Canadian  363 

Nova  Scotia  Branch,  Annual  Meeting,  1904   16 

On|;ario,  Develop  Our  North  Land   259 

Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Industry   729 

Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Section,  Montreal   366 

Parliamentary  Committee,  Annual  Report,  1904   151 

Patent  Law,  A  Few  Words  About   264 

Pawn  Brokers   77 

Peat  Fuel   436 

Peterborough  Lift  Lock   19 

Poor  Showing,  A   849 

Pork  Packing  Industry   744 

Postage,  An  International  Stamp   779 

Power  Development  76,  368,  604,  709 

Preference  via  Canadian  Ports   609 

Preference,  A  National  Preference  is  Necessary   503 

President's  Annual  Address,  1904   121 

Printing  and  Publishing   765 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  .  .  .    733 

Quebec  Branch,  Annual  Meeting,  1904  ,   17 

Railway   and   Transportation   Committee,    Annual  Report, 

1904   145 

Reception  and  Membership  Committee,  Annual  Report,  1904.  136 
Reciprocity — ■ 

Canada's  Change  of  Attitude   543 

Dream  of  The  Past,  A   424 

Mr.  Sif ton's  Sensible  Statement   362 

Prize  is  Canada,  The   310 

Railways  and  Reciprocity   310 

To  Kill  Imperial  Reciprocity   310 

Two  Great  Speeches   362 

Winnipeg  and  Reciprocity   361 

Retaliation  and  Preference   324 

Rubber — Depression  in  German  Industry   443 

Secretaries,  Salaries  of  Branch   312 

Secretary's  Annual  Report,  1904   135 

Silk,  Artificial   386 

Silver,  United  States  416,  422,  481 

Smoke  Consumers  and  Flue  Gases....   316 

South  Africa  Preference   281 

Straw  Made  Into  Fuel   387 

Tanning  Industry,  The  85,  762 

Tariff— 

An  Old  Protection  Recommendation   419 

Attitude  of  Workmen  Towards  Protection   36 

Coming  Ta,riff  Revision,  The  257,  419 

Duty  on  Rails,  The   70 

Golden  Burden,  A   363 

Manitoba  Farmer  and  Duty  on  Lumber   603 

Protection  in  Favor  of  the  West   70 

Rebate  of  Duties  to  Montreal    Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. .  .  .    79 

Removal  of  Duty  on  Machinery   480 

Senator  David's  Appeal  to  the  North- West   418 

Shall  the  Ten  Cent  Magazines  Pay  Duty?   477 

Suffering  in  Free  Trade  England   419 

Surrender  of  Parliamentary  Powers   11 

Tariff  on  Woollens,  Resolution  Adopted  by  Con- 
vention, 1904   163 

Triple  Tariff,  The   11 

Would  Make  Protection  Unpopular   257 


Tariff,  The  Dumping  Clause — 

Appointment  of  Inspectors.  .  .  ,    833 

Dumping  Clause,  The   194 

Dumping  Clause  Amendment,  The   11 

Invitation  to  Cut  a  Little,  An.    69 

Merchants  and  the  Dumping  Clause   10 

Opinion  of  Two  Independent  Papers   258 

Pulled  Out  Half  Its  Teeth   9 

Tinkering  of  the  Dumping  Clause,  The   69 

With  Good  Intentions   258 

Tariff,  Imperial  Preferential — 

Farmers  and  Imperial  Preference  10,  38 

Imperial  Preferential  Trade   194 

Manufacturers  and  Imperial  Preferential  Trade . .  71 

Mr.  Chamberlain  Writes  to  Mr.  McNaught   361 

No  Change  of  Tone  Regarding  Preferential  Tariff..  311 

No  Sacrifice  Required   33 

Preference  Without  Sacrifice   695 

Protection  and  Preference   35 

Retaliation  and  Preference   324 

What  Mr.  Chamberlain  Told  Mr.  Drummond   10 

Tariff  Committee,  Annual  Report,  1904   157 

Technical  Education   375- 

Technical  Education,  Resolution  re   163» 

Technical  Education,  Special  Committee   366, 

Threshing  Machinery  Men  Organize   323 

Tin  Production  of  the  World   627 

Tobacco  and  Cigars   752 

Toronto — 

Branch  Annual  Meeting,  1904    75 

Building  By-Law.   77 

Exemption  of  Machinery   835 

Harbor   77 

Imports   831 

Traders'  Week  in  Toronto  366,  483 

Smoke  By-Law   77 

Water  Mains  15,  78 

Trade,  Comments  on  the  Year's   374 

Trade  and  Navigation  Reports   477 

Transportation — 

Advance  in  Rates  on  Grain  Products   372 

Almonte  Knitting  Co   23 

British  Columbia  Millers  v.  C.P.R  199,  321,  541 

Canadian  Freight  Classification  26,  834 

Chicago  Shippers  Freight  Bureau   263 

Classification  of  Freight   276 

Demurrage  Car  Rental  or  Car  Storage.429,  493,  607,  621 

Discrimination  Rate   842 

Discriminatory  Rates  on  Cereals  for  Export   24 

East  and  West  Bound  Rates  on  General  Merchandise.  275 

Equalization  Allowances.  .  .  .    699 

Express  Companies  and  the  Railway  Commission. .  262 

Freight  Claims — Suggestions   842 

Interchange  Switching  482,  834 

Judgments  in  Rate  Cases   276 

Limitation  of  Liability  by  Carriers   774 

New  Zealand  Service   482 

Pea  Millers'  Complaint   23 

Railway  Act — A  Reminder....   373 

Railways  and  the  Expropriation  of  Coal   373 

Rates  on  Cattle  for  Export   774 

Rates  on  General  Merchandise  from  Montreal  to 

Vancouver   197 

Rates  to  C.P.R.  Points  in  New  Brunswick  482,  557 

Scobell  V.  K.  &  P.  Ry  ,   196 

Subsidized  Lines,  Canadian  Shipments  via.... 482,  607 
Sutherland  Innes  Co.  and  Wallaceburg  Cooperage 

Co   21 

Sydenham  Glass  Co   20 

Tower  Canadian  Oiled  Clothing  Co  '.  23,  322 

Treasurer,  Annual  Report,  1904   132 

Trusts,  Their  Method  of  Operation   72 

University  and  the  Manufacturer,  The   478  • 

Wearing  Apparel.  .  .  .    758 

West  Has  Millions  to  Spend,  The   372 

West  Indies,  "Our  Sisters  of  the  Palms"   195 

West  Indies,  "The  Cost  of  the  Philippines"   258 

Western  Canada,  The  Markets  of  491,  605 

Western  Collections   782 

Winnipeg,  Factories  for   418 

Wood,  The  Preservation  of   386 

Wool,  Consumption  of  in  Great  Britain   627 

Wool  Production,  The  World's   500 

Woollen  Industry,  Britain's   367 

Woollen  Industry,  Canada's  605,  754,  832 

Woollens,  Colonial  Markets  for  British   623 

Yukon,  Coasting  Steamers,  Customs  Regulations,  etc   83 

Yukon,  Trade  of   435 
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